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rOVSKRVATlV 

Tiik Imminence of the danger to 
all our iitbiUiitiouB ariHing from the 
opi‘11 ucccbbIoii of O’Connell, witb 
]ji.'4 uniU'd hand of Radicals, Tntidels, 
Papints, and Dissenters, to the prac- 
tical direction of afTairs, has at length 
roused that general sense of the 
neccHhity of exertion, to which every 
person gifted with the stnalloHt share 
of political foresight has long look* 
cd forward as the only chance of 
salvation yet remaining to the 
country. Co wheie you will 
now, from the Laud's ICnd to John 
o’-Grojit*8 llouic, and in every so- 
ciety, apart from Whig expectancy, 
sectarian jealousy, and reiolution- 
ary ambition, you will find tlio most 
iin4‘(|uivu/al proofs of a gcueral con- 
verfirence iiiwards ('onserrativc opi- 
nions. Reaction is a bad word ; it 
aavou B of French latalihin and in- 
fide) principle ; it docs not express 
the natural tendency of the human 
mind towards truth, which uniform- 
ly arises from a practical experience 
of the consequences of error. This, 
how'eTer, is the real principle ; and 
it is the law of nature, which pro- 
vides for the slow but certain cor* 
rection of evil in all poliUeal so- 
cieties, where sufficient virtue and 
public spirit still exist to take ad- 
vantage of the change. 

This gradual approximation to- 
wards Conscrvatlstn has received a 
Terr great Impulse from the events 
which have occurred wlMn die last 
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tu'O years, and has now spread 
to ail extent to which we could 
have hardly hoped to have seen 
it diffupcd. The Radicals and Re- 
volutionists the deitiders and de- 
luded of mankind, feel ibis, and 
dread It from tlie bottom of their 
hearts. They do not attempt to 
disguise the danger. Isaac Tomkins 
bewails in pathetic terms the r/tir- 
fKtsai tendeucy of all ilie educated 
youth at the uni rtrsi ties to Conser- 
vative principles, and fairly warns 
the middling orders that henceforth 
they must look to ihemsckes in the. 
struggle, for the upper classes are 
every day falling more rapidly under 
the Imnds of corruption. Peter Jen- 
kiu’4 reiterati’s the sentiment, and 
amid.st warm eulogiums on the ge- 
nius of Tomkins, burette forth into 
hitler sarcasm on the Aristocratic 
classes, by whose vigour and energy 
all the fine spun theories of the Re- 
volutionists are likely to be dissolved 
Into thin air. Lord Brougham, in 
reviewing and praising both publi- 
cations, exerts all his energy to Im- 
press upon the public the paramount 
necessity of vigorous exertions on 
the part of the lower orders to with- 
tund the manifest tendency towards 
Conservative opinions, which has 
made such alarming progreat among 
all the hkhly edu^M claases of 
society. The same iniRi Is Ofienly 
avowed by the Revolulldiimry lead- 
ers in London, who hate c^voked^ . 
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ia extreme e}erm» a meeUng of all 
their party in i3ie metropolis^ to 
proTide the means of combating the 
dangerous activity of the Conserva- 
live associations. 

The acceptance of the helm of 
Governnieiit by Sir Robert Peel, 
and the result of the general elec- 
tion, caniributed in a pow erful man- 
ner to inviijoiate and Hireiigthen 
the Conservative party throughout 
tlie country. Fur the first time 
since the passing of tlie Reform BUI, 
they then perccdved that their cause 
was not hopeless; that tliey were 
no longer struggling against au over- 
whelming cui rent, and that by a con- 
centrated ettoit of the whole friends 
of Older and virtue in the state, 
the designs of the Revolutionists 
might yet be Htayed. Ihey a«re no 
longer a gulhiut band standing bra\ ely 
up against an irresiNllble enemy, and 
bacritieing themselves from ii heroic 
sense of duty to their country, but 
a vast and hourly increasing party, 
embracinir three-fourths of all that 
is exetlient in the land. Herein 
was tlie great benefit which the four 
months* possession of oilice by the 
Cons**rvMti ves conferred upon the 
country. By Imkling the ndns of 
Government for that i^hort period, 
they e\ inced tiieir real power : by 
inaintciiidiig suclt a siruggle witii 
the coale^eed \\hfi;s and Raiiicala, 
so soon after the Reform Bill, they 
demonstrated that tl.e times were 
approviching when they inigiit rea- 
sonably expect the \ict<»ry. What 
was still more important, they had 
an opportunity, even during that 
fihori period, oi proving to the world 
what their real principles of govern- 
ment were ; <d' showing that the 
vulgar clamour not up by the Re- 
volutionist-^, that they were desirous 
of upholding abuses for their own 
purpOvSesS, was totally unfounded; 
that they were disposed to go every 
length in the remedy of known evils 
consistent with the pteservation of 
existing institutions, and only resist* 
ed such farther concessions to de- 
mocTatic power as threatened to 
create corruption infinitely greater 
than it removed, and induce dangers 
an hundred timis more alarming 
tlian those it professed to obviate, 
Tlie efifectof this, even though their 
leaae power was of sutm short 
was no throw their oppo« 


nents obviously and flagrantly into 
the wrong ; to drive them, in despair 
at their inability to discover any 
rational ground of complaint, into 
an evidently selfish and factious 
oppOMitiun ; to compel them to 
abandon all their original principles, 
eat in all their former denunciations, 
and coalesce aith all their bitterest 
enemies ; to reduce the descendants 
of the RussoHh and the Cavendishes, 
who fought and bled to establish the 
Protestant faith, into the humble 
followers of a Popish agitator, 
whose professed aim is the over- 
throw' of the reformed religion ; and 
convert the haughty aristocrats, 
who so long refused to admit the 
great agitator to their tables, and 
publicly denounced him as a com- 
mon enemy in tlie speech from the 
throne, into the obsequious follow- 
ers of that owrbearing demagogue, 
wlio has never ceased to proclaim 
his intention of dismember lug and 
revolulioni/ing the empire. 

The speech of Sir R, Peel at Mer- 
chant Tailors* Hall has had nearly 
as great au influence in directing 
into an efi'ective and constiiulional 
chaunel^lie vast Conservative spirit, 
which tije-.c measures, on the part 
of his adminitttration, and these fac- 
tious proceedings ou that of the Ro- 
volutionisis, has every wliere evol- 
ved. In it the counsels of a great 
fttatesman gave a practical and 
useful direiMiou to the general 
burst of public feeling which had 
broken forth in the country. He 
pointed out the means which yet 
remained of saving the staUs &tid 
directed the energies of the nation 
to the only chauiiels which existerl 
for turning the Conservative princi- 
ples to good account ** There is 
danger,** we are told by the great 
leader, to the w'hole institutions 
of the country ; but it may yet 
be averted. There is a risk, an 
immineut risk, of public and pri- 
vate revolution, but the means of 
staying It still exist, if skilfully op- 
lied with the energy and patriotism 
eloDgiog to freemen. To attain suc- 
cess in the contest, however, there 
Is need of union and perseverance— 
there must be no vacillation— no 
divisions— ABOva all, no dbspon- 
jDfiNCY,'* This is the way to meet a 
nation of freemen^ bidiUuated by 
centurha of liberty to act for them- 
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selves, aikd take counael of their ova 
patriotism ia public affairs; this is 
the way to array the williog forces, 
who may ffually bring the constitu* 
tional contest to a triumphant it^suc. 
A vast majority of all the educa- 
ted ciasfies— -of all capable of think- 
ing or judging on the subject — 
have now drifted over to the Con- 
servative side, wliich has in con- 
sequence increased an hundredfold 
in energy, vigour, and resolution. 
On this subject we shall not quote 
the opinions of the Conservative 
writers; ive shall refer to the testi- 
mony of the Revolutionists them- 
selves, to the speech of the Radical 
baronet who was selected to second 
the motion for Vote by Ballot, ia the 
late debate in the House of Com- 
mons. “ Let the noble lord (Lord 
J. Russell and those who thought 
with him, rellect and ponder well 
upon these facts. They ought now 
to be aware of the fact — to ibein un- 
doubtedly a most uiortifying fact — 
that amongst the gentry of England 
their parly k us must drtadj'uUi; in ihv 
uuin>rU*j ; lliey ought DOW to be a- 
ware that the vufit mnj.tritij vf tht 
an'stocmcy, uf the l<in(li.d <jutUy^ uud 
all the civujy^ to a man^ wire tfoir di> 
Unnimid uud tn catucilable fois^who 
would spare no efforts — ivho would 
use eveiy species of intimidation and 
undue iartuence, to conipabs their 
dcHtiuction. 'I'hey could not with 
the same weapons bucces&fully con- 
tend against their too powxTful an- 
tagonists, If they could not protect 
their friends— and they were too 
weak to do so without the aid of 
the ballot — if they left their support- 
ers exp<)sed to the tender mercies 
of the Tory party— Me// would hy do 
yreea he ejected^ like the tuAde lord, 
fiom the riptesmtation of nil the 
counties of kmjland. Did they re- 
member their fatal losses in the 
counties during the last general elec- 
tion ? Did they reineml^r that their 
friends were ejected, and replaced 
by their antagonists, in Berkshire, 
Buckingbainshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Devon- 
shire ,^uth, Essex South, Gloucea- 
tershiro West, Hampbire South, 
Lancashire South, Leicestershire 
South, Lincolnshire, Norfolk East, 
Nortlwinptonshire South, Shropshire 


shire South ; that within the last few 
weeks they had been again dismissed 
from Devonshire, Inverness-shire, 
and Staffordshire.*’ 

This, let it be recollected, is not 
Tory boasting; it is Radical lamen- 
tation, called forth by the mortifying 
proof they have had of the decline 
of their induenca during the late 
elections In England- Nor is it pos- 
sible to refer this to mere Conserva- 
tive influence ; for where was this 
Conservative influence during the 
heyday of the Whigs, at the height 
of the Reform manijil? How did it 
happen that, at the election In 
Apnl, 18:11, VH out of the 101 
county members for England, re- 
turned representatives in the Whig 
interest ‘r Were not Tory land- 
lords, Tory parsons, Tory peers, as 
rife then as they were after hve years 
of Whig domination r Or is it that 
the growth of Conservatism keeps 
pace with the duraiion of Whig 
government V Take it whichever way 
you like, the fact is the same, and 
the inference as to the rapid change 
towards Cousei vaiive opinions appa- 
rent and in esi»tible. 

But though these changes give 
ground for hope, they afl'ord none 
whatever for misplaced confldence, 
or the least reason for relaxation in 
those organized effoits by wbicli 
alone the victory of order and pro- 
perty and religion can be secured. 
If the Conscivatives have increased 
in the House of Commons, so also 
have the Radicals. On the (ques- 
tion of the Ballot, they divided in 
by no means a full house— 144; a 
clear proof that tliere arc at least 
200 members of the ('ommons in- 
clined to go any length in demo- 
cratic innovation. 

In round numbers the House 
stands nearly as follows : — 
Conservatives, . 300 

Radicals, . . 200 

Whigs, . , 158 

658 

In the last Parliament there were 
upwards of 400 W'higs, about 140 
Radicals, and 120 Conservatives. 
This change affords ground for the 
most serious reflection, while ft un- 
equivocally demonstrates that the 
Whig party are rapidly approachlag 
their eatinetionj while it proves that, 
the progress or lortdawxt is tha 
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same to ibis ob to other ccuotriee, 
and that the Radicals have succeed- 
ed the Whigs as certainly on thi«^ as 
the Jacobins did the Girondists on 
the other side of the water, it also 
indicates the advent of times when 
a more desperate struggle awaits 
the Conservatives than they have 
yet sustained; and when, instead of 
Whig Imbecility and ambition, they 
will have Radical audacity and ener- 
gy to withstand. Let it never be 
forgotten, that the different shades of 
this faction have a majority — smali, 
indeed, but still a msuoyity-»of the 
seats iu the (louse of Commons in 
their interest ; and that it is vain to 
rely merely on any extent of reaction 
In the counties, when out of the 600 
English members only 164 are for 
shires, while no less than 016 are for 
boroughs. 

It is to be recollected also, and 
this is an observation of the very 
utmost importance, with a view to 
the regulation of the future conduct 
of the country, that the House of 
Commons is now the real seat of 
government, and that it is altogether 
out of the question on any important 
measure to look for effectual re- 
sistance by the House of Peers to 
their decided opinion repeatedly 
expressed. This was in a great de- 
gree the case even under the old 
frame of goverument, at* hfui h€*en 
long n mruked by all observers of Us 
real workintr ; but since tlie Reform 
Biil passed, it has become the funda- 
mental principle of the constitution. 
The body which possesses the com- 
mand of the public purse, and can 
at pleasure withhold the supplies 
from the executive, must speedily 
become the ruling power in the 
state. The Peers, under the old con- 
stitution, shared, and justly shared, 
this important power by means of 
the indirect influence which they 
possessed in the House of Com- 
mons; but since the revolution of 
183Q, this privilege is at an end, 
and except in correcting crude and 
ill-considered acts of legislation, 
and giving the Lower House an 
epportunity of sometimes recon- 
aidsflDg their opinions, they are 
no longer to be regarded as a 
Inrancfa of government on whom re- 
Ranca can be placed to save the 
an important ertsU of iu 
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Never was wiser counsel, Uiere- 
fore, given than that of Sir Robert 
Peel on this memorable occasion, to 
endeavour by all possible means 
to regain their eacendeneg in the 
House of Commons* This is the Im- 
portant object, tbe attainment of 
which should never be absent from 
the thougbu of every Biitish subject 
who loves his country, who would 
prolong iu glories, iu blessings, Us 
independence, and existence, or 
would even save himself and Lis 
cblldreti from spoliation, beggary, 
and ruin. We see indeed au clearly 
as any men can do the inconvefiien- 
ces and evils to which the steady 
prosecution of such an object nmst 
necessarily expose the well doing, 
peaceable, and industrious clnsscH of 
society. We are well aware i^at 
victory in such a contest is not to 
be gained but by long and persever- 
ing efforts; we perceive distinctly, 
that su('k struggles not only perpe- 
tuate the anxiety, turmoil, and vexa- 
tion of political contests, but expose 
the most meritorious and useful 
members of society to runtiniied 
strife, attended always with trouble, 
fatigue, and cxf>en»c, and frequently 
with no small share of personal ob- 
loquy and danger— all Uiis we clear- 
ly perceive ; and we are no stran- 
gers to the excessive iuronvtmienre 
and df«comfort to industrious citi- 
zens id being thus exposed to conti- 
nual struggles with desperadoes who 
have nothing to lose, and who engage 
in the turbid sea of politics as the only 
means of vedeemiiig their lost for- 
tunes. Nor is it an inconsiderable 
etil that the rancour and animosity 
of political warfare is thus to bo 
contfoually kept alive over the 
whole staus and every change iu the 
wheel of politics made the imme- 
diate signal for the breaking up of 
all social intercourse, the susf>ensioii 
of alt private occupation, amid the 
whirl of contested elections univer- 
sal throughout the lso(L These 
are no incoitslderablo evils ; but to 
all who suffer under them, tbe an- 
swer is plain, Bad at they nre* 
they are better than a revoUiUon.*' 
They are the necessary and una- 
voidable result of tbe Reform Biil ; 
the bequest of aQxiety,iigttatl 09 # and 
distress bequeathed to the nation 
by the audkori of that moMure. 
Formerly the peofie reposed in per* 
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f«ct flecorUf under shelter of die 
greet breakwater of the aristocracr ; 
few and ioconsiderable were toe 
waves which broke in upon them 
over that effective barrier; full In 
front of the tide of democracy stood 
the bulwarks of the nobility, cover- 
ing alike the palaces of the rich, the 
workshops ot the citizens, the cot* 
tagort of the poor. Now, however, 
the case is totally altered. That old 
and welhtried rampart was swept 
aivay, the ocean in all its fury was 
admitted without restraint, and loud 
and threatening the prodigious swell 
of revolution is now rolling into the 
harbour. There is, therefore, no 
aU(M*native,* we had a constitution 
which gave us security and repose ; 
but fve cboBc to throw it away, and 
take another which has bequeathed to 
us nothing but agitation and anxiety. 
^Ve have made our election, and 
muat abide the consequences. 

But it is not suilicleDt that it 
should be generally felt, tliat it is in 
the House of Commons that the 
battle of the constitution is to be 
fought and won ; it is also indispen- 
sahle that it should be universally 
understood, what is essential to suc- 
cess in that assembly, and by what 
means the inimenHe ascendency 
whicli the Reform Bill gave to the 
rerkli*****, deluded, desperate, and 
wicked parts of the. naliim is to be 
counteracted. I'nless this can be 
done, the whole < onservatlve spirit 
of the age will go ior nothing ; in 
vain wilt nil the arUtocracy, all the 
Imlders of properly, all tiie men of 
virtue, all the men of education, be 
leagued together to resist revolu- 
tion ; the democratic multitude, rest- 
ing on the support of the ten-pound- 
ers, will ride roughshod over them 
all, and the nation will be conducted 
to perdition by successive acta of 
Parliament, Laving the consent of 
Kiug, Lords, and Commons affixed 
to every one of them. Tbe one 
thing needful, therefore, is to resist 
the Innovating party in tlie House of 
Commons t and bow is this to be 
done f That Is the vital question on 
wbldi the future fate of England 
entirely hinges, and on which it de- 
pends, whether we are to be as here* 
tofore tbe leaders of civilisation, or, 
after having gone through a brief 
imHod of inamlcal agony, sink 

mocaAly^ aa FltMdlMHi dnna^ <n^ 
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tbe government af a corrupt and 
centralized despotism. 

L— The first and most important 
engine to be employed in this great 
wmk, is the iofiuence of tbe press, 
and the direction of its mighty ener- 
gies from the sophisms of error to 
the cause of truth. It is by know- 
ledge alone, that tbe wounds Indict- 
ed by knowledge can be healed* If 
we look back to the remote causes 
which have produced the great poli- 
tical Revolution of the nineteenth 
century, we shall find that they have 
mainly sprung from errors of thought 
— from those perilous delusions, 
w'hich, like a pestilence, overspread 
the land, and swept away tbe judg. 
ment of many able and good men, 
now awakened, by the lessons of 
experience, to very different senti- 
ments. These delusions have now 
sunk in society ; they cease to mis- 
lead the nobility and gentry, but 
they unceasingly fascinate tbe lower 
orders of the people ; their fallacy 
Is apparent to men of education oi 
knowledge, but they fall with unre- 
sisted strength upon the inmates of 
ale* houses, and the frequenters of 
political unions. The point, there- 
fore, DOW is, how are these perilous 
delusions, which have brought tJie 
nation to the brink of ruin, to be 
counteracted among those nume- 
rous lower orders, where they fall 
in most with preconceived opinions, 
and lead most certainly to public 
misery ? 

For reasons which we have fully 
explained in a former number, the 
Press, in all free and educated states, 
has a perpetual tendency to be de- 
mocraticai, because where reading 
is general, the majority of the 
people. In towns at least, have a na- 
tural leaning to the republican sid^ 
and consequently tbe great bulk of 
journals will be of the same descrip- 
tion, from the necessity of following 
the inclination of Uie multitude. In 
the ordinary state of society this is 
not only by no meant a dangerous, 
but it is a healthful condition of tbe 
political body; because the weight 
of property, eduottion, and rural 
loywy is iufiicleiit to counteract 
tbit prevaUing tendency in great 
town% and the independent sadrit 
with whk^ they arc aaiaiMa,> 
ewmM tc nreaarve a due eqcL 
poiac At erJtiem^ «dL 
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democratic; lntere«t6 In the state. 
But It is In vaiu to conceal that in 
the presi^iit political condition of 
Great Britain, it is in the highest de- 
gree dangerous. The mniiiifacturing 
classes, the natural depuwtary In 
every age of ropubllriiii opinions, 
hare more than tripled in the last 
half century ; the great commercial 
l<»u'ns Jiurtf* fur the most part during 
that period iiiiadrupled in numbers, 
mid Knglaiid now exhibits in round 
nunibpfs the extraordinary and uii- 
pai'aih'led fact of four mi! lions of 
rural labourets maintaining eight 
millions of manufacturers and arti- 
sans in towu and country- JSor is 
this all ; ihese eight millions have 
the command of the boi'ougbs, that 
is, of out of the 50i» " Kiiglish 
jiiembt rs. These are the funda- 
mental facts wliich render our pre- 
sent condiiion so perilous ; and they 
are sudicient to show on Imw in- 
secure a basis any confidence aris- 
ing from the most extensive sway in 
tlie county reprefienuilion is found- 
ed, and how deep and wide spread 
are iheseed^Mif evil which have now 
ripened into the foimation of an ad- 
ministration Imviuir a <*oa!ition of 
R*‘vo!utioni!-tH, Infidels, I'apitsts and 
l)is>entt'i's fur it’^ basis* 

Am the demoiTaiic tendency of the 
great ina’piriry of the pu’dic press, 
and of aliiiu-^t ail that is arldressed 
to the lower uiderM in gieat cities, 
has thus arisen fiom gencrnl causes 
uf uidverHul opcraiion, so it is be- 
yond tlie rear}! of any direct or im- 
mediate r< nn'dy. It is bv slow de- 
grees, by lontr and painful efforts, that 
the pois(,‘n n tu be expelled from 
the social body, or an antidote 
piiuided for its malignity. Lord 
Brougham and the Ktlinburgh Re- 
viewers laboiiri’d for thirty years 
before their delusions were gene- 
rally diflustMl: it is not in a few 
monihs or years that an effect which 
has so gradually arisen is to be coun- 
teracted. Still the evil is not beyond 
the reach of a remedy. The means 
are provided for its extirpation by 
the iaw's of nature, if aufticicnt vir- 
tue and resolution remain in society 
to afford the inateriais for tlieir ope- 
ration. 

It ia by the continued exertion 
of talent of every description, in the 
propagation of truth, that the evils 
nmn^ from the enormous diffusion 


of democratic error are chiefly to be 
prevented. The great works of the 
master spirits of the ago, which are 
addressed in the first instance to 
men of education and thought only, 
are not in the end lost even upon 
the lower orders of society. They 
sink gradually down; they spread 
to persons who write for a more ex- 
tended sphere, or iu a more ephe- 
meral form ; and in the course of a 
few years tliev make tlieir appear- 
ance even in the journals and fleet- 
ing publications w'hich appear for a 
mintue, and then sink for ever. It is 
thus, more thau by any publicationM 
avowedly and expressly destined 
for their instruction, that the great 
I'hango in the public mind in to be 
eth^cted. The people are jealous, 
and naturally so, of what they sec 
is cxpresj^ly intended for tlieir in- 
struction. It is not by the principles 
wliich tiic rich propagate in penny 
tracts, hut by those which they read 
themselvcM, that tlie people judge of 
what they really lielievc to be true, 
1 he first step to be made toward« 
the diffuMon of ju«>t and sound prin- 
ciples among thV middling ranks, is 
their extension among tfie higher, 
and aboie all, the highly educated 
orders. If is impossible to convince 
the. poor of tbeir importance, but by 
•showing tlirit they are embraced by 
a vaist mftjurity of all persons pos- 
sessing talent, knowdedge, or respec- 
tability in the country. If the higher 
<»rders would promote the diffusion 
of truili among their Itiferior**, let 
them set the example, by demon- 
strating the sincerity of their con- 
viction of it themselves. 

This is to be done 5n various ways : 
but in the great work all may du 
something ; to every patriotic rili/en 
a certain share of the duty is as- 
signed. To tliose who have received 
from nature talents or acfpjii’ementa 
fitted for the task, the glorious duty 
devolves of coming forth the fore- 
most in the fight ; of deducing Con- 
servative principles from history and 
experience, and producing those im- 
mortal works in the cause of truth on 
which the principles of unborn gene, 
rations are to be formed. To oibers 
the no less important ta^ belongs 
of resisting the rerolutio&ary hydra 
in the perl^lcal ; of following 
It through ail ita doublings, exposing 
all its misrepreimitnlioiis, and oeun- 
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teracUog ite infernal tendeney in 
works read by millions to whom the 
former class of publications is un* 
known. To a third class belongs 
the duty, in some respects the most 
important of ail, of combating the 
enemy in the daily press; of dis- 
charging the necessary, and often 
painful duty of keeping the public 
mind right on passing occurrences; 
and deducing from the fleeting 
events of the moment those just and 
rational conclusions which are cal- 
culated to give them their due 
weight in the formation of public 
opinion. In the acconipn«Ehiii<;iit of 
the Herculean task of righting the 
national mind, after a progressive 
perversion of half a century, there is 
need of all the genius, and energy, 
and perscveranco which the (ani- 
servative part of the nation cau pro- 
duce. Not a single individual, pos- 
sessed of such c|ualiflcations, can be 
spared ; we have need of the last 
bayonet and the last sabre in the 
light. Let every one therefore who 
has the power of contributing his 
mite to the general Htruggle, enlist 
forthwith in the service ; and how 
glorious will be the triumph to the 
cause of trutli, and freedom, and 
religion, if the demon of revolution, 
w'hich for t4>n long years ravaged 
France with impunity, and for 
twenty bathed Kurope with blood, 
is struck down in tiiis country, by 
the mere force of argument and truth, 
by the. unaided employment on the 
side of virtue of the weapons and 
the energy so long wielded exclu- 
sively by faisehooo. Then, indeed, 
we may boa^t of the Schoolmaster 
being at home ; then, indeed, may it 
wiib truth be said that public in- 
struction is an unmixed benefit, 
since it has furnished the means, the 
bloodless meaus, of subduing the 
reatest enemy to Ute liberty and 
appiness of mankind which has ap- 
peared since the Christian faith 
struck off the fetters of domestic 
slavery. 

We indulge the confldent hope 
that such a consummailoii is yet 
practicable, from seeing the ealraor- 
dinary growth of Conservative prin- 
ciples in every branch of literature 
during the last four years. If we 


look at the periodical press, the 
daily press, and the character of 
the great works which are in pro- 
gress amongst us, and compare 
them with what they were ten years 
ago, we are struck wdth amaze- 
ment at the immense step which the 
human mind has made since the 
great era of the Reform Bill, and 
iilled with thankfulness to the Author 
of all good for the means of redemp- 
tion that, notw'ithstaudiijg all our 
vices and corruption, still exist 
amongst us. That the higher branches 
of the periodica! j>ret.s are now de- 
cidedly CouservaUve in their princi- 
ples, must be obvious to every one ; 
in fact, with the exception of the 
Edinburgh Review, there is not a 
periodical of any influence which ad- 
heres to tlie movement party. The 
Quarterly, the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, Fraper*s Magazine, the Metro- 
poHiau Magazine, tiie Dublin Maga- 
zine, and a host of others, are 
strenu(»UH in their endeavours to 
uphold the riglit hide. It would ill 
become us to speak of our own ex- 
ertions; but our adversaries even 
must acknowledge that we have not 
tilumbiTcd at our post since the evil 
days fell upon us ; and that in con- 
sistency, industry, and the conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, we do not 
rank last in the airay of Conserva- 
tive champions. 

But all this is not sufficient; and 
wo have introduced this subject, 
cidefly in order to show that, being 
fully aware of the change, we are 
yet firndy persuaded tliat more, 
much more, is necessary to resist the 
progress of revidiitioit. If tlie elec- 
tive franchise were in the hands of 
those W'ho were capable of judging 
on political subjects ; if it was con- 
flned, or even a majority in it en- 
joyed by persona of education, how- 
ever small,* on property, bow'ever 
inconsiderable, the danger, for the 
present at leasts would be at an end ; 
and it would recur only with the 
renewed diffusion of error and de- 
lusion by the efforts of the revolu- 
tionists in more peaceable times. 
But every one knows that this is net 
the case; that a great proportion, 
probably more than a majority of the 
eli^tors, are persons possessed of 
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neither propertf, education^ nor 
character. How is information to 
be conveyed to these classes ? How 
Is trutlk or political knowledge to 
pierce the dense and cloudy atmos- 
phere of our great manufacturing 
cities ? It is in vain to reason with 
these men ; they are incapable of 
understanding an argument, and if 
they were they would as soon take 
a scorpion in their hands as a Con- 
servative puhlicaiion. 

It U here that Conservative asso- 
ciations might operate most efRca- 
ciously in aiding the cause of truth. 
The part they have to perform is to 
organize the means of diiTusingsound 
constitutional journals among men 
of moderate principles, and thereby 
confirm those already gained, and 
make converts among the disaffect- 
ed, As numbers have an immense 
advantage over property, in influen- 
cing the daily press, for this plain 
reason, that one Kadical, worth L 100 
a year, can read as many journals ns 
a nobleman worth L. 100,000, or a 
statesman whose name is to become 
immortal, it is by combinations of 
men of substance, and by that means 
alone, that an equipoise can be re- 
stored, and property, in the great 
literary strife, be placed on a fooling 
of equality with numbers. Some part 
of lh« funds of every Conservative 
Association should be drv<»ted to the 
purciiase of the ablest journals and 
periodicals of the day, with a view 
to their diffusion, at an under price, 
among the persons of an inferior 
grade, whom it is practicafde to win 
over to safe and constitutional prin- 
ciples. By so doing a double object 
is gained. Talent is encouraged to 
devote itself to fucL undertakings, 
and numbers, who never otherwise 
would get a glimpse of the truth, 
have the means of illuminating their 
minds afforded them. Gratuitous 
distribution should be avoided ; It is 
in general considered as an insult, 
and seldom produces any lasting con- 
sequences. It is the diffusion of 
able Conservative journals, or works 
of sterling ability in circulating H- 
brarles, mechanics’ institutions, See. at 
a rate considerably beViw the selling 
pricct that is most likely to be effica- 
cious. And, in making the selection, 
let them avoid the common error of 
sop|>Oftiiig the working classes can 
nothing but works, iace 


meridiana clariortn^ expressly Intend- 
ed for their illumination. There ne- 
ver was a greater mistake ; they 
should be addressed by the same 
arguments as are deemed fit for 
their superiors ; and if they only can 
be got to read them, truth in the end 
will w'ork its way in the humblest 
class as well as in the most elevated. 

11. But these remedies addressed 
to the understanding are slow In 
their operation, the coiiversion of a 
generation, especially in the mid- 
dling ranks, is not accomplished in a 
day, and great nunribers of them are 
placed far beyond the reach of con- 
viction, by the force of prejudices 
w'hich are allogtither insuperable, 
interests wiiich arc insurmountable, 
or resolution not to rend the other 
side, which is invincible. Let us be- 
ware lest we rely upon the tendency 
towards (conservative principles 
working linpossibilitteH, or doing 
mure than, in the corrupted and ar- 
tificial state of society in which we 
live, is practicable. The dread of 
revolution has spread as far and 
done as much as could possibly be 
expected, and yet it has not given 
the fiicnds of the constitution a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. 
We must always recollect bow nu- 
merous and powerful are the classes 
who are, and e\'er must be, banded 
together to effect the overthrow of 
our institutions ; to whom the con- 
fusion, discord, and spoliation, so 
much dreaded by others, is not only 
no object of alarm, hut the creatent 
possible object of desire. There is, 
in the first place, a certain proportion, 
probably about a third, of the Peer- 
age who, from the force of party 
bonds, or the desire of rising to po- 
litical eminence by the elevation of 
their faction, or a restless desire of 
change, or tlie stings of personal jea- 
lousy or resentment, are ever to be 
found at the head of the innovating 
party, and will be found there till u 
conducts them to exile, conffscation, 
and death. No possible amount of 
peril will ever deter them; the Duke 
of Orleans and forty-aeven of the 
oldest families of France joined the 
Titers I'Jai on the first great convul- 
sion, and by so doing consigned 
themselves to exile and ruin, and 
their country to perpettud bondage. 
There is, in the next place, tue 
numerous body of expectants of ol* 
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fice, who clioff to the RevolutIqBsrf 
party frotn aeuifih tnottvea, and with* 
out disqiiietiDg tbemselrea about the 
cosacquencea of political cbangea» 
stick last by the party who are likely 
to ftcnd the loaves and the fishes 
in their direction. Then there Is 
the numerous band of bankrupts, 
reprobates, and prodigals ; the men 
who have been precipitated Into 
misfortune, or ruined themselves 
by their extravagance; all who find 
themselves excluded from society 
by their misdeeds or abandoned 
characters; all, in short, who are 
bankrupt in fortune, character, 
or reputation ; for, as Lord Bacon 
says, “ As many as iliere are for- 
tunes overthrown, are there sure 
votes for innovation/' To these must 
be added, the ntimerouM, restless, and 
intriguing body, whom religious divi- 
sions have inspired with sectarian 
zeal, and who have siiperadded to 
political animosity theological fer- 
vour ; the Catholics, the bioncoufor- 
inists, the Dissenters. With these 
are joined the profligate and dissU 
p:ited youth who have discarded all 
aiithoiity in religious matters, and 
are desirous of emancipating them- 
selves from every control, human 
and divine, the numerous band of 
hhertincs, profligates, and iotidels. 
'I'hen comes the "motley array of the 
mnmjlacturing cities. To these nu- 
merous and varied classes of politi- 
cal adventurers, or profligates, must 
be added no small body of sincereaud 
honest republicans, who are deluded 
enough to advocate American insti- 
tutions in the midst of the aged civi- 
lisation of England. Such, so varied 
and uu inerous, is the class who, diSer- 
ing from each other on all other sub- 
jects, as far as the poles are asunder, 
are united by the single bond of a 
desire to overturn our institutions, 
and in the prosecution of that object 
may he expected to act unammoua* 
)y, energetically, and cordially to- 
gt*ther. 

With the greater part of these men, 
no reaction whatever is to be expected 
—self-interest In some, political fana- 
ticism in others, jealousy of their su- 
periors In a Uiird class, individual 
ambition in a fourth, religious fervour 
in a fifth, infidel sophistry In a sixth, 
ignorance in a seventh, the pride of 
e Itule knowledge in an eighth, a 
resoluaoa not to he omrerM in e 


ninth, a determination never to read 
a word of the enemy in a tenth— such 
are the motives or circumstances 
which bind them to tiie colours of 
innovation. This combinatiion of 
classes would be of little foiport- 
ance in ordinary times, or under 
a rational form of government, 
because the holders of property 
and the men of education would 
possess the means of thwarting, 
without any extraordinary effort, 
all their destructive projects. But that 
is very far indeed from being the case 
now. Experience has proved that 
they compose, as the rolls now stand, 
a majority or nearly so of the whole 
electors ; and that it is only by in- 
cessant and vigorous exertions on 
the part of the holders of property, 
that their representatives can bo 
prevented from plunging the nation 
into all the horrors of anarchy. 
It is indispensable, ant^i omnia, to 
reconstruct some barrier which 
may permit the industrious part of 
the community to repose in some 
degree of security, and pursue their 
wonted avocations in quiet, without 
being, as at present, perpetually kept 
on the stretch to resist measures 
obviously leading to public convul- 
sion. 

It is in providing some such cfTec- 
live barrier against the forces of 
anarchy, now so fearfully banded to- 
gether, that Conservative associa- 
tions ure in an especial manner of 
value. In considering the objects 
to which they should be applied, it 
is of importance to take the utmost 
care that these proceedings are 
strictly legal. They must not imi- 
tate the political unions In seeking 
to dictate to, or overawe any branch 
of the legislature. They must lay it 
down as a fundamental position, that 
every legislative measure is to be 
carried by the free and unfettered 
determinations of the high court of 
Parliament, and In that way akme. 
They must be sworn enemies of every 
species of violence^ corruption, and 
intimidation. The great theatre of 
their exertions, hecanse it is tite 
constitutional theatre for them, must 
be the JRetfietniHon CourU^ Their 
object must be by an approved and 
extensive orgaaiaation to obtatn lists 
of aU tiie voimon timConsmwtlipe 
Intmei who can bo nut on 
in evorjr borem^ e»a of Ibo 
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kingdom^ to ditseminate instrucUons 
for the correct preparation of the 
claimsj and provide funds for the 
defence of them* and the removal of 
the illegal votes of the opposite 
party from the register. The expense 
of such prelifniaary measures should, 
in every city and county, be provid* 
ed for by a 6ubscri|>tion from the 
Conservative associations ; and there 
is no way in which their funds could 
be employed which would he/taifas 
e£icacious. It is quite reasonable 
that the immediate expense of the 
canvass and the election should be 
borne by the candidates; but it is 
utterly unreasonable, and is, in fact, 
vain to expect, tliat the ))reviou8 and 
far more useful expenses incurred In 
securing tlie registration of Couser* 
vative voters should be incurred by 
them. In a few cases, indeed, where 
a great family has an interest in 
securing a county or borough from 
Radical inva^iou, this may be done ; 
but generally speaking it is out of 
the question. The Conservative 
interest, whether in the city or coun* 
ty, must do it for themselves, or it 
will not be done at all. 

And what is the effect to be auti* 
cipated from such a neglect of the 
registrations by the Conservative 
party? Experience, woful expe- 
rience, tells us what it is — its uni- 
form result is that tite seals fall into 
the jaws of the Radicals. Thct^ 
are always ready — no whipping or 
spurring is required to bring them 
up to tlie scratch. It is otherwise 
with the Conservatives. Strong 
among all men of property, edu- 
cation^ or virtue, they arc too 
often weak in towns and mBoufac- 
tiiriug districts in mere numbers, 
in such situations they arc struggling, 
hitherto at least, against the stream, 
and the moment that tlie effort 
ceases tliey are swept away by the 
waves. Experience proves that all 
attempt at registration speedily 
ceases on the part of the Conserva- 
tives the moment they abandon their 
efforts to gain a majority. The 
opinion rapidly gets wind that the 
contest there, at least, is hopeless — 
Uie friends of the constitution make 
no farther attempt to record their 
votes, and the enemy obtain an un- 
resist^ triumph, under circumstan- 
ces fdbere, by a little exertimii a 
decided myoiity m^ht have been 


gained the other way. Among the 
many and Incalculable benefits con- 
ferred upon the nation by the iate 
dissolution and Sir R. Peel s assump- 
tion of the helm, it is not the least 
tliat it demonstrated in bow many 
places a Conservative contest could 
successfully be maintained— -in bow 
many others the victory was gained 
by the enemy by a very slender ma- 
jority, and how great would be the 
efiect in all of a combined effort of 
the Conservatives to place their 
friends on the roll, and neutralize 
tiiat flood of Radicalism by which, 
during the lleform mania, the poli- 
tical institutiotis of the country were 
overwhelmed. 

We speak from pretty extensive 
experience in these matters, and we 
can absure our readers In every part 
of the empire, that it i.s of infinitely 
greater importance to make an efiort 
in the Registration Courts than in 
canvassing or bringing up voters on 
the eve of an election. Nay, we are 
confuient it will be found, that 
L.1000 laid out in this way will do 
more than L. 10,000 expended during 
the heat and anxiety of a contest. 
Ill the Kegistration Courts, also, pro- 
perty is likely to he far more eftica- 
cious in producing funds than the 
numbers which are so prepondera- 
ting on the other side. During the 
excitement and tumult of a canvass, 
the popular party ar«i always un- 
sparing of tbelr strength and breath, 
and MoinetimeH not a little liberal of 
their money ; but it will in general 
be found that they are much more 
tardy than their opponents in pro- 
ducing the funds requisite to eriMtalu 
a longihened contest for weeks to* 
getheV in the Registration C'oiiru on 
hiaiters intelligible only to lawyers, 
and in tlie first instance profitable 
only to that odious race. Look at 
the way in wliich private undertak- 
ings, often the most absurd and un- 
reasonable, are frequently carried in 
tiiH end by a small body of interest- 
ed individuals, in opposition to the 
most fervent and at first unanimous, 
resistance of multitudes. How is it 
accomplished ? Invariably by slick- 
ing to the point— by recurring year 
after year to the charge, and getting 
the enemy involved in some pro- 
ceeding which requires an outlay of 
money, li is want of funds which 
nlwsys breaks up the assemblies ^ 
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Ihe mul^tttdd. Wliat dissolved the 
BirmiDgUsm Politieal Union 9 Went 
of money. What dissolved the 
Trades’ Unions? Want of money. 
Try them with a subscription — that 
is the way to put all Whig and 
Radical projects to the test. Where 
are all the Reform pillars and monu* 
meats which were carried by ac« 
damation? It is astonishing how 
a Radical assemblage Is thinned 
when a subscription paper goes 
round. A sturdy old Whig family 
will, in defence of a close norough 
wliich they have saved from sche- 
dule A, or a county which they 
hoped to get into their dutches, 
pay awa;^ manfully, but the ve- 
hement, inconstant multitude will 
never, except in a inoinent of un- 
common excitement, do any such 
thing. It in in (he Registration Courts, 
th**refore, where tlie dull, unprofit- 
able, unheard-of expejiditure of 
money i« required, that properly can 
best regain its ascendency over 
numbers — in other words, U»at the 
balance of the constitution can be 
restored. 

How was Devonshiio gained ? In 
the Regii»li'atiou Courts. How was 
SiBilordshiie gained? iu the Kegis- 
trati<»n Courts, How was Invernej-s- 
shire gained ? In the llegistiHliun 
('ouvls. How was South Lanca- 
shire gained ? In the Registration 
Ctmrts. How was Siiiling'shire 
gained ? Iu the Registration Courts, 
How was Roxittirgh gained In the 
Registration (/OUTts. How is Dub- 
lin certain, at the next election, to 
throw off the yoke of the paid agi- 
tator ? By exertion in the Registra- 
tion Courts. All the victories gained 
by the (Rinser vatires over the Revo- 
lutionists have been achieved by 
previous efforts in the enrolment of 
voters. What has already been 
done has almost restored ** the worn 
out Tory faction, wliich can never 
again set its face to the Government 
of England,*’ to an equality with the 
apoHaiora in the Reformed House of 
Commons. Auotlier such effort, and 
they will obtain a decided majority. 
The enemy^a breath Is failing him ; 
the first brunt of his vehemence is 
over ; dismay b already apparent in 
his ranks; now, therefore. Is the 
time, by an tmanliBOtts and cmicen* 
traied effort, to wreat from idm the 
mptro of tho wlikdi H 


would eoon convert Into a Jacobin 
standard. It is thus, and thus 
alone, that the Constitution can be 
saved; it is thus, and thus alone, 
that justice can be done to the Re- 
form Bill Itself, and the new Con- 
stitution, instead of giving a fatal 
ascendency to a single class of the 
community, be made to answer the 
real end of limited Government, the 
just representation of all classes and 
Interests in the community. 

In this great national work, of 
regaining In the Registration Courts 
that fair ascendency to property 
and education which the Reform 
Bill in the first instance so com- 
pletely overwhelmed, there is need 
of a combined effort of all right 
thinking classes of the community. 
With a view to its effective direc- 
tion, there is need of several things 
which a practical acquaintance with 
these matters must already have 
suggested to the strenuous and ac- 
tive in every part of the country. 

1 . The first thing to do, is to esta- 
blish in every county, city, or bo- 
rough, where the machinations of 
the enemy are to be resisted, a cen- 
tral committee, composed of the 
leading men in the district, to con- 
cert a plan of operations, communi- 
cate with parochial or district com- 
mittees, and use every exertion to 
enlist all tiie citixens who can be re- 
lied on in tiie common cause. In 
this central committee there is much 
need of those w hose station or cha- 
racter gives them weigiit in society, 
of tliose whose talents or eloquence 
are calculated to sway the public 
mind, and of those whose habits of 
business or legal acquirements fit 
them for the practical direction of 
affairs. In every such committee, 
it is by the combination of these 
three classes that a foundation roust 
be laid for a really weighty and effi- 
cient Administration. 

2, But it is not sufficient that a 
central committee of this htfiaential 
character is established in every 
electoral district. It is, moreover, 
necessary, that it should be support- 
ed, and iie ramlficadoan extended, 
by aubordinate coasmittees in every 

aiish In counties^ and la every suIh 
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centrAl bodn all Ito exertions 
will be of little avail. Alfred's 
celebrated system of counties, tyth- 
ings, and hundreds, Is the true model 
to be followed in such cases. Ob« 
serve the Radicals how they act in 
order to gain the command of a mat 
town* They establish several hun- 
dred committees, whereby the work 
is BO thoroughly subdivided, that 
each committee- man has only three 
or four electors to examine into or 
work at. 

3. But powerful as is the agency 
of such local committees, acting in 
obedience to the suggestions of a 
central board, it is also indispen- 
sable that it should be composed of 
persons calculated to sway, or 
obtain information from their neigh* 
hours possessiug or entitled to mis- 
sess the electoral franchise. The 
persons chosen for this purpose 
should not bo legal agents nor a- 
vow'ed canvassers, nor gentlemen 
who obviously are out of their sphere 
in such employments, but the 
friends, neighbours, and equals of 
the persons whom it is desirable 
to enlist in the Conservative inte- 
rest It is by their exertions that 
members are to be obtained to Con- 
servative associations, and the infor- 
mation elicited, which is necessary 
either for augmenting their own, or 
diminishing their opponents’ forces 
oil the roll. Tha aid of legal men, 
invaluable in methodising and turn- 
ing to good account the information 
thus acquired, is in general prejudi- 
cial rather than otherwise, as likely 
to aivaken unfounded suspicions in 
the hrst instance. 

4. The province of legal gentle- 
men comes afterwards ; and there it 
is indeed of the most \ital import- 
ance. To them belongs the import- 
ant task of sifting, and examining the 
information and titles which have 
been obtained; considering what 
votes should be advanced on their 
own side, and what challenged on 
the other, and in general preparing 
matters for the barristers or agents 
who are to conduct the business in the 
Registration Courts. We call on the 
legal gentlemen over the whole coun- 
try, who are of Conservative prin- 
ciples (and they compose a great ma- 
jority of the whole le^al profession), 
to give their services in these matters 

and we are sure the ap^ 


peal will not be made in vain. If a 
great family, indeed, for the sake of 
keeping up their Interest In a county, 
are at the expense of a contest, it Is 
ail fair that they should pay for the 
legal assistance they obtain; but if 
the struggle is maintained by the 
ConservaUre party generally on pub- 
lic grounds, the professional gentle- 
men engaged in it should make their 
subscription consist in their services. 
This is generally done in England, 
and such aid is of the utmost import- 
ance; and from the vital interests 
which nil members of the legal pro- 
fession have in the maintenanre of 
order, and the honourable feelings 
by which they are actuated, we are 
sure Uint the example only requires 
to be broiiglit forward to secure Us 
general adoption. 

r>. To ensure the cheapest and 
most efficacious diffusion or accurate 
knowledge on subjects of election, 
the leading committees of the coun- 
ties and boroughs should club to- 
gether, and obtain, at their conimoa 
expense, full directions from emi- 
nent counsel as to tlie formation of 
votes, tlie preparatory steps, as by 
changes of title, requisite to obtniu 
the placing of (rlaimants on the loJl, 
the time w'hen these changes should 
be made, the consent of parties ne- 
cessary to render them effectual, the 
time and mode of giving in claims 
fur enrolment, and objeciions to the 
adverse voters, and in general all 
the details re<juire<l for an increase 
of Coneervalive voters in elections. 
Ah one set of directions for counties 
and another for boroughs will suffice 
for the whole country^ this should be 
done at the joint expense of the whole 
central committees, and printed at a 
cheap rate, diffused as generally as 
possible atuon^ all persons who are 
supposed to mcliue to the side of 
order, or can be relied on in an ap- 
proaching contesu 
<?. But it will be In vain that all 
this organization takes place, unless 
the efiorts of the committees are 
seconded by the cordial eo-opera- 
tion of every individual of Conserva- 
tive principles witblo their bounds. 
Let every person, therefore, who has 
a guinea to lose, or a family to In- 
heilt, consider it now as the most 
important and sacred of |Hiblle du- 
ties to give every assistance in bis 
power to the great natkmd effort to 
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free the country from the thraldom 
of a Jacobin faction. Let every 
landed proprietor lay it to hla heart 
that he !• betraying his country if he 
doea not procure the enrolment of 
every one of his tenants possessed 
of the legal qualification^ who can 
be relied on to resist the advance of 
Revolution. Let every individual, 
high or low, consider that he has a 
serious omission to answer for, if 
any vote, which, by little trouble, or 
the expenditure of a few shillings or 
pounds, he could create, is neglected. 
Let every one act as if upon his 
single exertions the salvation of 
the nation from revolution depend* 
ed. No one can say, but what 
that awful responsibility may at- 
tach to his own oruissiuu to record 
a single vote. That omission may 
decide the contest for a city or bo- 
rough, and that vote, gained or lost, 
may be decisive of the future fate of 
the country. The majority against 
Sir Kobeit Peel on the address 
was only seven; and can any one 
doubt, from the subsequeut result 
of the contests in Devonshire, Essex, 
Inverness-shire, and Stafibrdshire, 
that these seven votes might have 
been turned the other way — if a 
iiitle more exertion had previously 
been used In the registration courts 
of eight or ten counties or boroughs 
over the Empire ? The Conserva* 
tive and Revolutionary parties are 
now so nearly balanced, that it is 
necessary to count narrowly not on- 
ly votes within the House, but in 
every constituency over the Empire, 
and the greateitt possible results may 
be expected to attend patient and 
well-directed exertions In every 
sphere, however subordinate. 

7. The assistance of barristers or 
experienced agenu is indispensable 
in conducting the business before 
the Registration C^rte ; and it is un- 
reasonable to expect that the vast 
sacrifice of time» and expenditure of 
labour which it rewires, should be 
ddne gratuitously. This employment 
is not like collecting information, or 
preparing votes in the sub^commlt- 
tees; Itdraws after It, on the contrary, 
months of labour in previous prepa* 
ration, and weeks oi exertion in ac- 
tual contest. U is impossible to ex« 
poet that such enoniious sacrifices 
mid exerttona can be made p«tai* 


tously even by legal gentlemen of the 
highest character and public spirit ; 
to do so is to throw on their shoul- 
ders exclusively the public burden 
which should be borne by all. These 
important and laborious services, at 
least In the larger counties and bo- 
roughs, must be discharged by re- 
munerated agents and hamsters, and 
the higher they are in character and 
principle, the better. Let not the 
Conservatives grudge the expense of 
such contests. The common pro- 
verb, BtUcb in time saves nine,’* is 
here directly applicable; five hund- 
red pounds expended then will save 
five thousand when the day of the 
contest arrives. 

8. Having laid miversalit/, by such 
preparatory measures, the foundation 
tor a balance between the Conser- 
vatives and Destructives, and pro- 
vided the means of maintaining a 
contest, when the proper period ar- 
rives, let not the friends of order, 
rush heedlessly into a contest, or 
vainly waste their funds in engaging 
against insuperable odds, In great 
towns, or counties notoriously under 
Whig or Radical dominion. Caution 
and prudence are here in an especial 
degree requisite. It is perfectly right, 
nay, it is indispensable, to institute 
ever^ whtre an opposition in the 
gUiration Court:/, because that is 
essential to keep the Conservative 
party together, and prepare the forces 
w'hich may, at some future period, 
be brought into action ; but ft is of 
the highest importance, not unne- 
cessarily to rush into acUon where 
there are no hopes of success, or 
waste at present, in a hopeless con- 
test, the resources and exertions, 
which, directed elsewhere, might pro- 
duce a satisfactory result or might 
be more advantageously reserved for 
another opportunity* Exaggerated 
ideas are frequently entertained of the 
importance of obtaining a victory in 
particular places. It is very natural 
that the inhabitaatt of such electoral 
districts should fidl into ^Is error ; 
and it is no doubt true that the moral 
effect of a victory in particular pla- 
ces b often constderme; but mter 
all, when it comes to a vote In the 
House of Commons every thing b 
determined hv mere nombers, and 
the member borough of thine 
hundred vdlem;^ does ssmudi the 
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good eotno m He repretentadte of ftnch oxUi if they were 00)7 known, 
ten thoasnnd. The Influence of the It Bbould be the dutf of eucb a cen- 
repreaentacim of particular counties tral coBimlttee^ compoeed, as it of 
or cltiee !• much less considerable course would of the most iuflu- 
than H was before the passing of tbe ential and respectable gentlemen in 
Refem Bill. Tcstimonia fwruhran^ the country, to keep up an active 
da $unt^ non numcrauda^ was the correspondence in all quarters, ob- 
principleoftheoldcottstitution—r^'s* tain the requisite infurmation both 
ttMOHio nuinerofida sunt non pondisran* as to candidates and seats, lacilitate 
da, of the new. Every thing being the transmission and interchange of 
now reduced to a mere calculation accurate iururmation on these points, 
of noml>ers, the great thing is to gain and give that uniform consistence to 
a majority, no matter of what votes, the exertions of all the local commit- 
in the House of Commons. The tees which is requisite to bring their 
large cities may possibly be brought eflbrts to a successful issue, 
round in time, at least in some in« Such an association has recently 
stances ; but the great thing to at- been funned, under the happieHt aus- 
tend to, in the flrst instance, is the pices, andthe best possible direction, 
reduction of the numerical majority, in Edinburgh, and vve earnestly call 
which threatens instantly to dissolve upon all the leading Conservatives 
all tbe instiiuttons of the empiic. of Scotland, not only to join it, but 
In tbe prosecution of this great do the utmost to augment its efft- 
work, the formatiim of a central cieucy, and extend the sphere of its 
committee in the capitals of the three usefulnesjs, by the establishment of 
kingdoms seems to be of the highest similar associations, in connexion 
Importance. The object of this com- with it as a centre, in every county 
mittee, w hich should he composed of Scotland. Tho names of tbe no- 
of gentlemen of nii»st influence from blemeu and gentlemen at the head 
all the counties, aided by a few bar- of the as!»oriation furnish a sulb- 
riaters and agents in tlie metropolis, cieiit guarautee that it is not to be 
should be to correspond with the coniioed to local interests, but will 
provincial committees in every part extend its ramificatious into every 
of the country, obtain inforoiatioti part of the country ; and that its 
as to the probable chance of success aflairs will be conducted with the 
in all the boroughs and counties utmost ability and judgmeiu. 
where a contest maybe expected. HI. But vain ivill be all the or- 
and have lists prepared of the candi- ganixuiion and exertions of the Cou- 
dates who are ready to come forward tervatives in these respects, if they 
in every different situation. It Is asio- are not aided by the general conduct 
uishing what may be done by pro- of the Conservative leaders through- 
per attention in this way — how many out the country, by the wisdom aud 
fruitless contests may be prevented moderation of their public conduct, 
— bow many successful ones set on aud Uie popularity and beneficence of 
foot— and how much iucougruity be- their pi ivate manners. It is by such 
tween electors and representatives means, aud such alone, that they 
obviated, by the direction of eacli can obtain that r/cncru/ sway over 
candidate to the quarter where his the minds of the middling and lower 
character and qualifications are likely orders, which is requbite under the 
to be most useful and acceptable, new constitution to obtain durable 
Every day furnishes examples of success. They may rely upon the 
counties and borouglis being lost by justice of their cause to obtain the 
the wrong candidate being brought co operation of tbe vast majority of 
forward— a country gentleman ad- the really educated and intelligent 
daeed where there should have been of the community, of all acqoaimed 
a monied man, and a monied man with historiciil truths, or alive to the 
where there should have been a enormous danger of precipitate in- 
country gentleraaD ; and of the folr- novation in a state situated as Great 
an chance of success being lost Britain now is. Bat how many 
merely from tbe want of any respect- arc such classes, numerictdly con- 
able mmdidate to bring forward, and sldercd, compared with the rest 
ttal it the fery time where many of tho community Tested by the 
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Reform BUI witii the electire fraa* 
chUe? To secure the willing co- 
operation of the vast majority of 
persons, many of them perfectly 
worthy and respectable in their own 
sphere, who can never form a cor- 
rect judgment, from defect of infor- 
mation or mental capacity, on poli- 
tical subjects, and so undo the peril- 
ous asceudency which the new con- 
stitution, in the first Instance, gave to 
ignora.it and reckless numbers, is 
the gt4.*at problem now to be sol- 
ved ill this country, upon the result 
of winch its future fate is entirely 
dependent; and without underva- 
luing the efficacy of the arrange- 
mentrt and organisation, the details 
of which have now been given, it 
may safely be stated, that there are 
two principles of paramount impor- 
tance, without a general and steady 
adherence to which all this mecha- 
nism and scaffolding will lead to no 
sati**fa(aory result. 

The first general lequUite is, that 
the public conduct of the Conserva- 
tives should be such as to disarm 
the calumnies of their enemies, and 
by placing them flagrantly in the 
wrong, at length separau; tiie cause 
of iinjiro^'ement from that of revo- 
lution. It is by blending and con- 
founding these two things, and re- 
pveHcntiug continual additions to 
Ueinocmtic power as indispensable 
to the attainment of the legitimate 
objects of social improvement, that 
all the successes of the lievulution- 
ists, both here and elsewhere, have 
been owing. It is by separating 
them from each other, and by that 
means alone, that the dreadful evils 
with which we are threatened can 
be averted. Let the Conservatives, 
therefore, accede at once to ao}*' 
measures of real improvement, no 
matter though they may trjench on 
some exclusive privils^es. Let them 
abandon at once all abuses or absurd 
institutions, and adhere only to such 
as obviously lie at the foundation of 
all the best interests of society. 
The two great pTincIples by which 
they i^ouid be regulated are, an 
anxious desire to promote every reid 
and safe itnprovement, and a stead- 
fast resolution to resist all measures 
having a tendency to spoKale private 
property, or incnmse Demomde 
power. Time prindplas^ so £ir 


from being at variance, are in reality 
in perfect harmony with each other; 
for no source of corrupdon and 
base was ever opened half so wide 
la a state, as that arising from the 
undue increase of Democratic influ- 
ence. This is the ground which they 
should DOW take ; promotion of im- 
provement — resistance to Democrap 
cy and epoHatioo. By so doing, 
they wdll soon bring to light the hol- 
lowness of all the loud professions 
of patriotism which their antagonists 
put forth, and evince in striking co- 
lours how much all their conduct is 
regulated by the lust for power, and 
how little by the principles of genu- 
ine patriotism. 

The second general prindple— 
hardly less important in its ultimate 
consequences than the former, by 
which the Conservatives of all ranks 
should be regulated — is, tlie total a- 
bandoument of tliat heartless, mon- 
strous, exclusive system in inanners 
by which the afTections of the mid- 
dling ranks have so long been alien- 
ated. This indeed is the general 
vice of the age, and not one whit 
more of the Conservative than of the 
Whig or Destructive Aristocracy ; 
but it is more especially incumbent 
on the former to abandon it, because 
It is directly at variance with their 
principles, and not neutralized, as is 
the case with the Revolutionary 
nobility, in the eyes of the populace, 
by the advocating of the popular 
side, and the pressing forward of 
measures of spoliation. W^e have 
always regarded this as a matter of 
the very utmost importance; and 
with that view, we put forward, 
eighteen months ago, our Hints to 
the Aristocracy,** v^kb, we will ven- 
ture to say, mere is no other perio- 
dical, W'hig or Tory, in the empire 
would have had the courage to pub- 
lish. We may again advert to the 
subject: at Resent we have only 
room to observe, that noUnng can 
possibly go so far to Mng the mid- 
dling ranas round to rational views 
on political suljects, as kind and 
eonoescendinw manners on the part 
of their snpearmrs; that love, even In 
these deg^rate dsya, will stlli do 
more thmn amey ; that the nation 
is still ai heartessmitially AfUteeam^ 

ti^ and none more so Ibiui the Imid- 

eti mqpjmrteiB of 
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and that hundreds of thousands bastard offopriog of foreign hau^liti- 
wbom argamantor reason will nerer nessand Revolutionary pride* Steer- 
conrinoe, and on whom no influence ing equally between both extremes, 
can operate, may be insensibly won let the British Aristocracy be the 
to the right path by kindness and first in urbanity and friendliness of 
condescension on the part of their manners, equally as in every benefl- 
elevated neighbours. Such manners, cent or useful undertaking; and if 
on the part of the Aristocracy, are they do so, and thereby heal the di- 
enjoined alike by Christian charity, rUious which exclusive reserve lin^ 
worldly priidcDce, and old Eogli^ formerly occasioned, they may yet 
example. The reverse, but recently bid defiance to the world Vi arms, 
iutroauced into this country, is the 
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The report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction having been lately 
laid before the French Chambers, 
we feel ourselves invited by this 
circumstance to make a few obser- 
vations on the system of education 
now prevailing in France. This 
subject of popular education is com- 
pletely a modem one. The obiiga* 
tion of a state to legislate for the 
instruction of the great body of the 
people may be C4>naidered a disco- 
very of recent times, and when we 
consider that most nations grow up 
to their full proportions in great 
popular ignorance, and that their 
prosperity depends not so much 
upon military (as in ancient times) 
as upon civil glory, it must be ac- 
knowledged to be one of admirable 
and philanthropic tendency. \Ve 
would, however, limit the operation 
of this political discovery to its «c- 
ctssitr/. Where the great mass is 
ignorant beyond the inevitable igno- 
rance of Its condition, and only the 
few instructed, it belongs undoubt- 
edly to the government to diffuse, 
and even to administer^ education 
among those who have remained al- 
together out of its influence. But 
this duty springs strictly from the 
necessity of the case* If the people 
will educate tbemaelvea, it is better 
that they should do so than that it 
should be done for them by autho- 
rity. Necessity alone can make the 
monopoly, or regulating auperiiiten- 
dence of education by the state, 
advantageous, or otherwise than in- 
jurious* Among a people whose 
every class has grown up activei*v, 
where there are no dornuml popu* 


lation, no slumbering interests, and 
where every division of the com- 
munity is full of separate and con- 
joint life, education, in our opinion, 
should be left free. Men in such a 
state are in a condition of inevitable 
progression. To meddle with them 
is only to check their progress, or to 
divert it from its natural and health- 
ful currents. If an occasional Hiip 
be required, it should come fioui 
among the people themselves, and 
this, in a country where the public 
good, in all its branches, is ever the 
object of much individual ambition, 
interest, and philanthropy, can never 
fail to be at hand when wanted. It 
is for this reason that we are averse 
to legislative enactments on the sub- 
ject of education in England. The 
case, however, in France is very 
different. There tiie great mass of 
the population has ever been a dar* 
mailt uopulaiion. The provinces, 
cities (excepting Paris), towns, and 
villages of that country, have never 
had, up to this day, au active political 
existence. The whole land has not, 
like England, resembled a great busy 
hive, and every marked locality a 
separate cell of labour, industry, 
enterprise, and activity, with con- 
stant intercourse and intercommuiri- 
cation between all ita parts, and pre- 
senting an entire surface equally 
and diffusively informed with com- 
mercial, political, and intellec- 
tual life. Had this been the case 
popular education would have been 
the result of popular efforts. But 
Uie direct reverse of this picture 

C ig the tmo representauon of 

cei it becomes apparent at Uie 
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fim glance that it requires the hand 
authurity m impresH some educa- 
tional raoveiiieut on the great msss; 
for ignorance, which often seems 
to he innocence lilJ it is tried, and 
with which really the purest moral 
impreshioiis, arihing from agticul- 
tural influences, frequently abide, 
is, wherever political pasviuns can 
penetrate, and wherever city man- 
ners prevail, the readiest and fittest 
oraau fi»r the exp^eH^iou of the most 
squalid, furious, and envenomed 
wirhedness. France having expe- 
rienced tills truth more fatally than 
any other country, it is only natural 
that her goveniuient should be most 
anxious to educate universally — and 
iiid«*ed the declared anxiety of all 
her b^gt-Utors on this subject is not 
BO much to add to learoiiig and 
Bciimce, and to det elope iutelJeetual 
resources, as to rescue the people 
from the dreadful state of demoraii- 
aatioti into which they have fallen. 
VVfii'ther thi* syt^tein pursued for this 
purpose is hktdy to attain its object, 
is a (|U**sti4>n we shall not at pro* 
sent enter into. It is only just, 
however, to express our conviction, 
that, considering, as we do, the reli- 
gion of the Country totally unavail- 
able towards the end in view^ the 
means used are <the only means at 
the disposal of the state. 

\V‘e will now examine, as briefly 
as we can, wiitt the assistance of the 
repot t before uh, the system of edu- 
cation at prest-nt in operaiiim in 
Fiance, and we shail place first in 
order /iro/ir/rv/or elemeumry iiistriic- 
tiui). This in undertaken altiigether 
at the expense of the state, and con- 
templates cbielly the education of 
the popiibjee. Its administration 
was tuimeiiy the duty of the 
Minister of Ptiblic Instruction, hut 
it has been transferred lately to the 
separate coinuiunes, in imitation ••£ 
the practice prevailing In Germany, 
the state nevertheless retaining its 
absolute control and siiperiu ten- 
deuce. Every commune, according 
to the late laws, la obliged to have a 
ochoo), but It does not appear that 
parents are compelled to send their 
•children to It, as is the ease In Ger- 
many. The report ctimplaiits that 
the itthabitanu of the rural dlitrlrta 
do not appreciate the advantages of 
the^ establlsbuieutaf that but only 
abe laborbuii* elaases, but those more 
TOL. xxxriit. MO. cojtntti. 


St their ease, manifest much reloc* 
tauoe CO profit by them ; and the aut- 
thor of the report can imagine 
no other way of overcomiag this 
distaste for instruction than by edu- 
cating sedulously the military force, 
that thus the soldiers, when they 
retire from the service, and return 
to their native places, may, by their 
superior knowledge, make tbe vil« 
lagers afthamed of themselves. In 
spit**, however, of all difficulties, 
school- hoiihes have at last been 
t^rected in 28,196 communes, and 
there are at present 4»nly 8,991 com- 
munes without them. The report 
gives a very poor account «>f the 
efficiency of these Establishments up 
to the present moment. As to the 
reluctance of the people to take ad- 
vantage of them, this is a circuin- 
staoce which we confess we can- 
not understand, except by supposing 
tiiai the priesthood have been at their 
old work, setting their faces against 
whatever tends to enlighfeument. 
We must add, that the new system 
of primary instruction has only been 
in operation five years. It Is pro* 
posed to create another iostituuoii 
of itUermedtafe instruction. It has 
been observed, that the primary 
schools are only preparatory for 
secondary ones; but as many who 
go to the primary schools never pur- 
sue their education further (eJassi-. 
cal and scientific attainments being 
to them usele-s), and, therefore, can 
draw little advantage fr<»m the rudl- 
mental knowledge there acquired ; 
the interniedinie establishments are 
intended tor these persona, and they 
are there to learn trades, and such 
scraps of science as may have re- 
ference to their paiticulnr calling 
With respect to the establish* 
ments for secondary ioatructiou, 
these were first adopted by' tbe 
state in the year 10 of tbe French 
Republic. Till that period, secon- 
dary instruction had been left to 
private schools ; but the gotrertuneni 
of that epoch, observing a spirit to 
be nourished in thbse institutions 
which threatened to be dangeroua, 
took them all inm its own bandar 
gave them a new organinatlon, and 
named timm lyceiims; these lyceun^ 
have beccune tbe royal cidleg^s m 
the present day. Vifallsi they ireit$ 
under thehr former name^ in the Hmp 
nf ntspofona, OMrtiinMatssl afpdlfi 
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diey h»ve 

^ioim tti«tlMSiu«it08 

lum tHMIl 1M!tgkcm» Mia MkO c1«8- 
4lie» latigkt. The number 

of piiqpUs who reoetve iiiMtrucuoa 
In th««e Bt preeent are 

&0.OI9, and ambog' ciiese tliere are 
$h20o maintained and iM»ardt»d com- 
pleudy at the emt of the etate. it 
appears that in many parte of France 
this secondary instruction, which is 
such as our hoarding nehaiohi at home 
generally aAitrd, is totally unknown; 
4Uid the report heft^re us aeems to 
comemplate great dil&<*uliy, and 
great eitpense. In the attempt to na- 
turalise it {la naturnlis$ir) in those 
contentedly ignorant tracts. U must 
be observed, that almost all the pri- 
vate scli«M>t» ot France are conn*»c.t- 
ed with these royal colleges; the 
echools send their pupils so many 
times a-week for certain lessons to 
the colleges, and we believe the tat- 
ter bold also the check of inspection 
over the former, which are thus 
brought within the state control. 
The report does not say one ivfird in 
commendation of^ihe proficiency of 
those educated in this manner. 

Su(»erior iimti uction, or what we 
ehotild call university education, has 
a date in France — according to the 
report before us — no further bark 
than the year 1789; but till the year 
it wa*t not placed upon its pro- 
BPUt footing, by the crvmlan of pro- 
feseHirsinp*» or faculties of sciences 
and literature. In the year 1816, 
twenty of these prufo^^sorsbiiHi, pro- 
bably from some political motiv^e, 
were Hupprcssed, since which time 
the unlverMties in Uie provinces have 
been deprived of all eUtclency, and 
are repreKctited by the refmrt as 
being little more than nominal in- 
stitutions. In Paris, however, they 
are said to be thriving. It is pro* 

f osed by the new law*, which has 
een so long promised for every 
branch of public instruction, to giro 
veoewed efficiency to the provincial 
universUies, and to create others 
where they are wanted. One great 
raason of the little success which 
jbaa hitherto attended the uni verti- 
ces Ip the provinces, is the want of 
4Ksieiitlfic apparatus in the country 
teship, jiShieh could only be kept up 
at fTp^expSlute by the state; and 
||gp dM want of professors^ who 


have been hitlioytib hi nanierous in- 
stances* invited from iorelgu coun- 
tries, To remedy the former of 
these deficiencies, and probably the 
laUer, it is proposed that no city 
shall have an university which will 
not undertake to provide itself with 
and keep up the necessary scientific 
apparatus. It is intended by this 
ueans to prevent Parts from inooo- 
pollaiug all science to itself, and thus 
leaving the provinces bare, both of 
the means of iiistructiuii and of 
teachers. The good moral efi^et of 
this new plan will also be great ; for 
at present myriads of young men, 
boys we might say, are sent to Paris 
at a great and ofteu diNtresKing ex- 
pense to their fmreuts, far from all 
parental Cimtrol, and tlie salutary 
iiitiueuce of home, for the purpose 
of at*.compiiNhiug theaiHelvev in brau* 
dies ot learning which they cannot 
acquire in the provinces. When 
they arrive in the great vicious capi- 
tal, liaviug no check upon their coii- 
they not only wealect i«> in- 
struct (hemselves, which is the least 
part of the evil, but become the vic- 
tims of crittiiual tenipuitiaus and 
principles, aud carry with them— like 
plat^ue spots — throii:;h life senti- 
ments thoroutfhly depraved by their 
early experieuee: tainted themtwlvos, 
and tainting their w'boie neighbour- 
hood when they return home, by 
their pestiferous conduct and doc- 
trines. 

We must now speak of the great 
university of France, which has the 
ah'iolute superintendence of all the 
iostituiions we have already named, 
or have in the Kecpiel to allude to. 
This university wan int^ested wtth its 
present authority by Napoleon in the 
year 1806, to the end that one uni- 
form plan of public education should 
prevail thr mighout the empire. The 
report insists that the most perni- 
rious efiVets have resulted from Uda 
monopoly. Before this system was 
adopted, it says, even before the 
year 178^, all the schools of the same 
class prospered in couseqiieiice of 
the emulation with which they weie 
mutually animated. Tbus, whilst 
the establishments of the University 
of Paris could boast of their EoUin* 
their Crevier, Htc*, the rival aehools 
of the provinces could proudly poiiit 
toiheif LaRtie»a&dl>Pon$e. Eveo 
la idoe^ h«6ire acoondiurjr instnm* 
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t!otai wm mMiopolli^ipd by tbe ^me, 
by b(*iiig brimf^lit tinder the rule of 
tlie gi^oat Uuiierftity, private luatlm- 
tioua eofri}>eted In tffirieucy with 
tboHe maiutaiued at the public ex- 
pense. The BchoolH nhich were 
couvert«*d into ]><euinf»» and alter- 
wardM itiUi loyal rollepea, were par- 
ticulaily dihtiiigiiiKhed l>y the piofi- 
ciency ol iheti pijpilH,uiid thereby ati- 
miilated the zeal ol the piihlie uuiier- 
aitiew Hut behidea the timiine iethar- 
ey into whirh they have htiut* fallen 
III con!*equenre ol the actual ay^tem, 
the coht t4» the nation baa been Ini- 
UieiiHi ly iucreaned by the preaeiJt 
plan, f(»r it createH, among itn othei 
i)uineroiji9 f^piingM ol adniiniatra- 
tion, the iieceH»^iiy of rouataiit iii- 
apectioti. Thua^ according to the 
Ian at preKetit iii foite, theie ahould 
be fioin twenty lo Ihitty inapec* 
toiH ot tin* public eMuhllHhnieiita 
of education conMntitly nminutin- 
ed. The lepoii \er> ju‘*tJy obM^r- 
vea tiiiit theae inapt ctora, paid 
highly by the atate, are conipieiely 
UM» le^f. ; that their \iHit« to the Meve- 
lai rolIegt*s or M hooK oitiea>year» 
or oiMe in two yeaia, and then only 
peihftpH l4»r a tew boiira, can ha\p 
no cllect; and a<4 a proof that they 
fuifi) not theii tni^aton, the piiiicipal 
olijert of w’huh \h to produce a 
uiiiT\ Mild rejfiitai progi eosioti ol In- 
atiucttoii iintotig all thecollegea, a€*» 
roidinir to their \atlnuM gia<ie<i, it 
nieutioris the lac? f if-rt ne^ei to 
hat eh«ppei>ed before the yeat 
that pupil**, leaitng the iolh*cea of 
the departinenta to enter lho**e of 
Par in, ate alwat a obliged to descend 
one ciaaH, and generally tW4», on their 
removal, being tuconipi^tent to take 
the places lor which they are hup- 
poaed to be fitted. It is neiei theteaa 
propOHed that the iiiMpectora — al- 
though they are not known In Ger* 
many, which couutiy adorda the 
model France would adopt on this 
Bubjert*— ahouldbeatiil kept up, their 
agency being thought particularly 
neemary, when a new system la 
about to be adopted. Aimont all that 
We have imld ol the inufttctuTB would 
apply with nearly equal force to the 
censorg who are attached to every 
educational eetabllsbinent. The only 
dttTensnee !•» that they remain coo* 
•Itotly at their pom. They, how-* 
are net prmmora, and 
WmBf enag rineem. The 


direr tm toOi have, m wiiwt emta/i, 
only the miminigfrttfwe part of tftkole 
InatlnnJona to aciead toi with ith 
gtrvciwn they have little or nothing 
to do. Asotiter eetabHsbment iia« 
mediately derived Irdm the great 
unUersity, Is the norms i schfiob the 
object of which is to form and pro- 
vide teachers for the vatious aca« 
demies of every grade tbn>ughout 
the whole land. This has been at-* 
tended with so little success hither** 
to, that, from the piimary schools Up 
to the universities, all ate in want of 
niiisters. It Is evident Indeed that 
men ran never be ilnitrd up to the 
higbei professorships. I'fheis alone 
ran be loitned at these 
schools ; but from the drudgery 
to wdiith they are destined at the 
eJenieiitary, or at most secondary 
establbhmentH, can ne\er impiove 
themsehes further, and have only to 
look through life for a miserable 
pittan<*e lor their support, which la 
not likely to iuute any hut the most 
inlet ior minds to adopt their voca- 
tion, The higher pi of esnor** are rer- 
tainly re<-pectable in snuation and In 
taitiit; i>«t when they have once 
leached the titular gtade, the Mini* 
fnum of exertion Is naturally chitsen 
by them, there being no additional 
recompense for extia zeal. The 
lower piofessors or nrljonttis caiinot, 
in one Instance out of twenty, rise 
above ttielr actual position; they 
ha\ e theicfoie no career before tbem, 
and ate, consequently, but poorly 
quuiibed, as they aie pooti) paid. 
The improvement contemplated at 
present is to abobhli altogether 
ushei ships — the candidMtea for 
which are the most contempilhle, 
poor, tame snakes— -to create a third 
order ol profeasora, and to Increase 
the zeal and activity of the two upper 
ordcis, by aiiowlng them to give 
private lessona. 

must now beg leave, before we 
quit the subject of the great univer- 
sity, which Is the beedqaanere of 
education throughout France, so 
make a few obeervationa. Firal^ 
our readers will be pleeiwd to 
note the immeoee pamniage which 
the monopoly of pnbllt insiructimi 

e ves to the government- Hero wo 
ive nmstere, teapeesorsk 
eore» diroMoei» wwssoro, 
tbouwidi of tedTeMualadM 

dfaootly iqpOB Ibo etnm itw 
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bread, and we perceive aUo the cen* 
traliasiug ByHtein operating aa it dues 
through every other tnstitunon of 
the country. Cue would think, 
however, that at leant here it would 
have a good effect, and that the 
state, lidviijg in iui o%vu haudn ex- 
cluHively the fi>riifati<ui of the anu«ls 
of its subjects, woiiJ<l inspire ihem 
with reverence and love for itseli. 
But the direct contiary happens. 
The finiver>ity, colleges, and schools 
inv^riahly turn out the most turtiii* 
lent and discoiiu^nted spirits, and 
have frt.fftu ritiif to stifle insurrec- 
tions within their own precincts. 
Oue great reason for this, we believe, 
is, ln»wever liid^r roiia it may appear 
pretiuus to rettcMMion, that Uie state 
appi'urs in the chmacter of a yrtat 

f iedti^Offue^ and her scholars, both 
iteraliy and tiguratively, rebel, as 
schoolboys do sometiint^s at home, 
against their sehooiinaster. To 
pursue this image, vve hhould say 
that the French government, by 
being rendeted, ihrough the hystein 
of centrali’zatimi, almost indepen- 
dent »>f iht* pettple — there being no 
mijtuui good oflicen between them, 
ail the torce b ing on one j*i<le, and 
obedience only left tor the other, 
bears always too rnuch the port of a 
who hris n<r s^nipadty but 
for rule, and none with iho-e ruled. 
Ceutraiizai^oij indeed has no co/f^v/n- 
(d wn tuny u-e the term) 
ivith popular rights. It is a power 
Ih at has been setz'-d with a strottg 
hand not given, or derived. U is 
iheretoro regardeii by rhe proiple as 
an ugly tyrani of a ffirei«gu race. 
They can flisetjvei in it none ofUus 
lineaments oi a poj>uiar oiigin ; and 
th-y have larely come to perceive 
7.hat vain haie heen all tlieir effoits 
for freedom, for that after rneiy 
§tiiigirle, atu^r every apparent tri- 
umph, thi-y liave only shouted vic- 
tory, to fail again into the Briariait 
gripe of this mon*‘!er. We must 
ad<l, although vve have been digress- 
ing, that this baneful RyHt4*m, which 
has bouttd France head and foot with 
its fiiiUioos of ligameiiis, owed its 
present perfect force to the first re- 
volution Another revolution of a 
popular kind would not free her 
from it; for the ineviiahle conse- 
qii**nce of anarchy is Uie fttrcible 
seizure and coucentration of all 
power* 


To return. — Before we proceed 
to notice the other branches of 
public instruction which the re- 
port treats of, we must mention 
the manner In which the supe- 
rior professorships are attained, and 
this, in connexion with our pre- 
ceding paragraph, will show strik- 
ingly how the two contraries, liber- 
ty and despotism, in their abstract 
foi ms, for ever struggle against each 
other, in irreconcilable quarrel, in 
France* We kn<»w not whether it 
is because the French have, alwve 
all other people, a scientific bent, 
but they never seem to undtTsiaud 
any quesUon otherwise than o/>- 
stmvtiif* The follow iug passage is 
from M. Cousins repoit on public 
education in Germany. After having 
descfibcd the manner in which pro- 
fessors are there appointed, he r<»ij- 
tinues ; — “ On the contrary, do } on 
wish to have ihe heun oitnl ut an 
ab^Uid organix.ition, you have only 
to iuiHgiue the uouduaiiou of titniar 
professors by election, l>y young men 
who have often never vviiiten two 
lilies or professed a single year, and 
who receive in this mniiner, )^M*rhap» 
at thestge of twenty- fite.ati unaliena- 
ble title, which they nuy keep to 
the age of seventy without doing 
any thing, receiving, from the first 
day i>f their uointnaiiun to the end 
oi their lives, the same salary, whe- 
ther they have many pupils or w he- 
ther they have lew, whether they 
distingush themsehes or not, whe- 
ther they lemaiQ in ob.Hcuiity or 
become celebrated, U is iieverihe- 
le-ts in a civilized country clo^e to 
<jrf i many that a similar organization 
exists j and, what is indeed to be won- 
dered at, this aiiiiurdity is kept up, 
less by authority than by a talne 
public opinion, to such a degree 
that, seven or eight months ago, 
Messrs BruuMsais and IViagetidie, 
both men possessing an European 
reputation, were obliged, after twen- 
ty years of public lessons and great 
success in instruction, to solicit the 
votes of children, who had probably 
never read the works of these two 
celebrated men, that they might 
possess the title of professors.** 

The ministry of public instruction 
in France includes the special studies 
of theology, law, and medicine. Of 
the second of these the report says 
littlei and therefore tee ahaii pass it 
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over. Of tbeo1ogjr» it informs us 
that Napolf^on, iu IB08, created a 
faculty of theology for every metro- 
politau ioatitution, but that this fa- 
culty has reinuined nearly without 
employment. Its profesi>orB are at 
present only twelve — five for Paris, 
and seven for the provinces. The 
two faculties of theology for the 
reformed religion at Strasbourg have 
also twelve professors, who are 
all fully occupied, whilst those 
belonging to the stale worship are 
cornpb'tely inactive. These latter 
had in the beginning but a small 
number of pupils; th«?y have nosv 
almost The report attributes 

this c.hiefiy to the fact, that one may 
be a curate, a professor in an eccle- 
siaHtical school, or even a bishop, 

WITHOt’T UhlNG URAlJL’ATrU ! ! ! Oiir 

readers must have observed, that in 
all the insiituTions we have above 
meniiom-d, there is no intervention 
spttken of on the part of the clergy ; 
and, in tiuiii, with education in 
France they h'lve nothing in reality, 
and little even nominally to do. M. 
Cousin, in bis work on Germany, 
speaks of them as if they had been 
invited, and had refused to partici- 
pate iu the educational efi’orts ma* 
king hy the country. “ In Saxe Wei- 
mar,** he says, when speaking of 
primary schools, “ the Protestant 
clergy, the liherators and bcnefaciora 
of the country, auperintciid these. 
In France our ch?rgy fro d'i not un- 
dertake this noble task (n'a pas 
voulu re noble loie);*’ and in an- 
other part he says, when speaking 
of the sluggishness of the priesta 
attached to the- colleges, who do 
nothing but say mass and bear ron- 
fessioDH ; ” Fewer ceremonies, M. le 
Ministre, and more instruction. 1 am 
of opinion that every chaplain should 
give at least two lectures a- week 
upon the Christian religion, not to 
beginners— for them the Catechism 
and a biblical history suffice-— but it 
is to the pupils of science, rhetoric, 
and philosophy, that a learned eccle- 
slaHilc should address himself. If 
this were done, and if young per- 
sons were made intimately acqitalnt* 
ed with the Holy Scriptures, It would 
not be easy to tom Christianity, its 
powerful morality, iia aobiime phi- 
ioaophy, and its gloHotts history, in- 
to ridicule, as Is done so unlvm^Iy 
at present. But for studi instmedon 


the chaplain should be a learned 
man,ana no one should be suffer^^d to 
hold this position, who has not ob- 
tained the grade of bachelor, or even 
that of licentiate in thmlogy. The 
progress of impit^ty and Muperatition 
among UH in greatly complained of, 
M. le Miuistre, but 1 must say 
that we contribute greatly to it our- 
selves, by suffering religious In- 
struction iu our colleges, and even 
in our fuculiies of theology, to fall 
loco total neglect.’* Ou this subject 
we muHt add the expression of our 
conviction, that theology f*aD never 
fiuunsli ill any t'lvilixed enlightened 
country where Roman CHthoIicisin 
is predomiuandy C'-tubliHhed. It is 
absurd to believe that priests will 
teach Cbristiiiiiity rtttif>miUif and 
phihsnphicnlhf^ wlom thievery mode 
of teaching it would destr<»y at 
once all their own creeds and forms, 
which w*ould fiy away like bats 
before daylight. Popery can only 
prosper in a shelreririg gloom, 
and its rites and its doctrines are 
only like the figures portrayed 
by the fevered eye upon darkness, 
liven to form priests ihemselves, it 
requires peculiar seminaries, pecu- 
liar hot' beds of its own, where the 
mind, by a long course of unnatural 
iurtueDcCH, is broken in and hrtfkeu 
down to intellectual slavery. How, 
then, is It possible to transport a 
system of ideas which shuus all 
coiuaci and c.OliKiou with other 
HuiijectH, into the broad meridian 
of e^^tablishmentH, the most essen- 
tial virtue of which is to provoke 
to enquiry and examinatitm ? If 
the thing should be attempted, as 
Mimsieur Cousin suggests, and lec- 
tures should be delivered in any man- 
ner approaching to a philosophical 
spirit, we are quite sure that they 
would be attended with the happy 
effect of immensely increasing Pro- 
testautlsm in France. But the priest- 
hood, we are convinced, will see the 
danger, and shun it ingtinctivefy. Ac- 
cording to the old mtpular saying, 
one man may lead a home to water, 
but a hundred cannot make him 
drink, so the govemment may esta- 
blish professorships of theology, but 
It surpasses its power to make effee* 
dve lecturers Offmmi t/keir mim wiU$* 
Wemsy as well obaervn. while W0 
are bn this topic^ that the fhet of 
there heisf many Oathdiksk^^^ 
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eii^d and celebrated men* and as re* 
markable fur their religiuus devo- 
tion as for ivkatever else has gaiued 
tbein rtuiown, should deceive noune, 
for not one of these has ever dared 
to prtf into that co7ntrof hi& mind in 
toAic/i hutTeltifioHis dt posited. Though 
they may be well skilled in polemi- 
cal di'truMsioiit aud cuntroverttiei« of 
the rational groimds* if there be any, 
of what is peculiar in their faith tlicy 
are as ii^uoraiit as an Irish peasant. 
Authority in the most absolute man- 
ner supersedes reason. Far from 
expUiuiug the arcana of their bo- 
soms to otbers, the very thought of 
exatniuiag them fur their own satis- 
factiou causes them to shudder with 
horror. We know of nothing so 
dreadful, or which so vividly gU'es 
intiinatiuii of a spiritual power of 
evil in the universe, as this dark 
chain with whi«^h the spirits of the 
Papists are bound. Those who are 
conversant with the works of Pascal 
and Feu^lun, two of the most emi- 
nent aud Christian Catholics that ever 
lived, will discern the bondage we 
apeak of Even there, the fetter and 
the hood mark dUtincilvely the 
whole race. Ic is a vain thought, 
therefore, and one which betrays a 
total ignorance of the nature of Po- 
pery in ihone who entertain it, to 
aupp<nie tiiat that which can be tn- 
stilied only by the most subtle intlu* 
ences, favotiied by the giooin of 
mystery, can be openly taught in the 
fair held of iostruetton, and by exert- 
ing that ciM^'sduning inquisitiveness 
which is the presidiuggeniusof such 
an arena. 

We now turn to the medical 
schools of Priris, Strasbourg, and 
Moutp^'llier. The two last are re- 
presented as deficient in prolessor- 
ships, aud as altogether neglecting 
some of the chief branches of tlie 
aclence, for iusuace pathology. The 
achools at Parts are also said to have 
a very had system of instruction. 
The science of medicine is not taught 
as a whole, but only its deutU and 
aeveral branches, separately aud un- 
couoeccedly. It is, cimsequently, 
hardly more liberal than a mechani- 
.cal trade. There is a special but no 
l^erai knowledge imparted, and 
Siia special knowledge ^ing lsola« 
aed» the powers of the ndod and the 
jadgaHmt ar«> enlarged, but cchi^* 
McMd by a roiitiiie of 


which are confined to facta, and alto- 
gether neglect theory, from which 
only new discoveries can arise aud 
actual km^wledge be improved. The 
report proposes that all students of 
medicine should receive a grade in 
literature before they are permitted 
to devote themselves specially to 
their profession. This happens in- 
deed now, but only in fonn^ and it 
Is suggested that this form should bo 
converted into a reality, to the end 
that the urofessiuu be in some de- 
gree rendered respectable. The re- 
port complains feelingly of tbe state 
of degradation in which the scieucos 
exist, and indeed any one who has 
lived In France, and seen a physU 
ciaujiay bis visit for thirty sous or 
two frauiui, must have seen that his 
sir, his manners, and his iatu«1, re- 
semble rather those of a shoemaker 
than of a gentleman. But that under 
this republican guise the grossest 
Ignorance prevails, we should not 
have; known, though we might have 
suspected as much, but for the re- 
port before us. li mentions a fact, 
of which we were not previously 
aware, viz. that health olficers ( //A- 
cit>rs de suuit)^ licensed by tbe go- 
vernment, piactise in every titwn 
aud village of the country, without 
ever haviug goue through aay regu« 
lar studies relating to their ctallmg, 
or to any thing else. It appears that 
the first revolution, and the war 
which followed upon it, so thorough- 
ly broke up every |>eaceful vocation, 
that there were uuuierou>* locslt- 
ties ill France utterly without medi- 
cal aid, and that these worthies Mere 
sent by the state to care for the 
health of Us subjects. They have 
become so numerous that regular 
pracutioners receive much injury 
from them. It is proposed to abo- 
lish this order of functionaries. An- 
other evil mentioned in the report is 
the great multitudes of young meu 
drawn t4»geUier into Paris lo study 
medicinor and indeed all the other 
sciences. The cottiamiaatlon with 
which these young men mutually in- 
fect each otim.ltiahard for usai home 
to conceive. They are perfectly inde- 
pendent, haring over them noextor* 
nai cootro). They have n«*ihing to 
do but to attend certtio Jeciuresaad 
to study at liomn» bmh oiiiy if they 
pl ease. Their time fs perfectly free, 
and it to almost needless to add» that 
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the occofMtfoii of it ia moat inaun* 
€fl» U vicioua and corrupting in the 
extreme. It would not be ho bad, 
however, if they gave way merely to 
the wild roiHchievouB trolicHc»roe- 
neae and libertinism of advanced 
boyhood, such as sprout out of our 
universities and those of Germany ; 
but boyhood is a state of being not 
known in Prance— (the man is at 
once grafted upon the child) ; and, 
instead of the joyous carelessueos 
and ptompt impressionability of that 
beautiful and healthful period of ex* 
pansiou and of growth, we see the 
principles, the passions, the vices 
and, it may be, the intellect and vir« 
tues of men in full exercise before 
the age of twenty. This ^ves to the 
excesses of early life, in Frenchmen, 
a most virulent malignity. The rea*> 
aouiiigs of the justify in 

ids own eyes the criminal iudulgen'* 
ces of the (in years) boy ; and we 
know not of a set of beings ho 
thoroughly depraved iu conduct and 
priiicifde (as far as we have obser* 
ved)as the medical students of Paris. 
Wk have dwcH emphatically on this 
point, because there are many pa- 
rents iu Engbiitd who Bead their sons 
to Paris, into the padluted Siiciety we 
have desci'ilaed, ihsttliey may study 
medicine, and |>rofii by the gratui- 
tous lectures that are given. Now we 
Lave seen by the R^^port before us, 
that the system of ixiHtruciiou in the 
great medical school is a bad 
one ; and as to the advantage to be 
derived from lectures (in our opt- 
nitm the very worst uiocle of teach* 
ittg any thing), let us bear what M. 
C^>usm says. ** With us,*' be writes, 
our tacuUfes of science, and of let- 
ters, the dfMirs are opeu to every 
one. Any one may enter without 
paying. This at first sight apiiears 
admirable, and worthy ot a great na- 
tion, but what is the result ? In the 
first place, such an auditory is hardly 
any thing else than the pit of a 
tlMUe. One may come in imd go 
out as he please*, in the middle of a 
lessom if the professor does not 
please the ear, bn In linteiied to with 
diatractioD, aad getinrally hat before 
him auiateum rathnr than real ntu- 
dentn. Then, again, the profennor, 
who dc»es not lose a single , schis by 
Incturtng badly, attaches liuJe im- 
portanre to his lessons. Or, is he « 
man who loves fame, and has agmai 


reputation to keep up ? It is to be 
feared in that c^se, that despairing 
of a seriiHis audience, be will be re^ 
solved to Imve a numerous one* 
With the interests of scit-nce, then, it 
is all over, for be must suit bfimielf 
to his auditory. A profesMw who 
might be serious and instructive for 
an hundred attentive students, be« 
comes light and superficial to light 
and superficial auditors. Finally^ 
bow mufdi of all this gratuitous in« 
struetton remains with the ^eat 
crowd to whom it is imparted f A 
confused inipression only, witich maj 
net be wichuiit its utility. But what is 
ibis compared with the laborious assi- 
duity of fifty or an hundred students 
who have paid the lessons of a pro- 
fessor befftrehand, and whi^ foiiow 
them up, study them, and strive in 
every way to gather from them ad- 
vantage, because if they neglect do» 
ing HO, they will have lost both their 
money and their time V** 

To close our remarks upon public 
education in France, we will insert 
here the ftdlowing passage from Mtnt- 
sieur Cousin's lundc, which applies 
generally to all the branches ot su- 
perior inscruction as they arm 
taught in the country, and ^vea a 
bird's eye view of the ioefiiciency of 
tbe system actually prevailing. **hi 
this same' country'* (Prance), he 
says, ** we see the several faculties 
which constiveue but one Gernmir 
university separated the one from 
the otlier, disseminated, as it were, 
lost In their isolation. Here, we 
see faculties of science, where 
there are professorships of physics, 
eiiemistry, and natural htstery, with- 
out a lacti^y of medicine connected 
with them, and profiting by them ; 
there, faculties of law and faculties 
ot tlH^ogy, without a facuhy of let- 
ters, that is to say, without history; 
without literature, without philoso- 
phy. In truth, if it were proposed 
to give to the mind a cultivation ex- 
clusive and false. If the object wero 
to make men of letters fHvolousi 
men of science ignorani of tis devo- 
lopements, and svholais wf tho«tt gs« 
oeral inteU^enes ; ki ikm of Jaww 
yees, to form pfsadors awd attOHwwwr, 
and instead of tbeokMtktfc aemuo* 
aihtts end abbots^ 1 ooidd point mtt 
no sufor inathod loanivoattUsfipd 
result ihaa^ tto ^■sa mfwatt mt and 
Isolatinnnrihefiuniltisi. AU»1 wn 
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hare twenty miserable faf^ulties 
scattered over the surface of France 
without an true ceutie of iuatruc- 
Uon, as we have a great number of 
royal courts (cours rot/aks) without 
a magistracy. Let us bestir our- 
aelves, sir, to substitute for these 
poor faculties of the proving's, 
every where languishing aud dying, 
certain grand centres ol science, few, 
but welt-placf^d. Let us establish a 
few coinplete universities, as in Ger- 
many ; that is to say, let us bring our 
five taculties togetiier, that they may 
communicate to each other mutual 
aid, mutual light, and a mutual 
iiiovem«‘nt of progression.** 

We have alluded so often to the 
German By^teln of education in the 
course of this paper, that we cannot 
close it withi^ut adding a lew re- 
marks on that subject.' There are 
many things which distinguish that 
aysiem, not only from the one wln< h 
at present prevails in France, but 
from any which can ever preiail 
there. 1st, Though superintended 
and presided over by tlie state, 
it IS nevertheless popular. Every 
village, every U>w«, every city, 
forms, from among its own inhabt- 
tauts, the governing authority of its 
own institution. No appointment 
ever comes, even by the reiii4»test in* 
fiuence, from the government. 2d, 
la the countries where education 
chiefly thrives, the clergy are Prv- 
tentaiit. They are always ibein- 
selves the chief promoters aud dl* 
rectors, in every special locality, of 
the educational movement; Chris- 
tian knowledge consequently mnetk 
fiesu\i profane acquirements, which, 
without its moral accoinpauinieiit, 
would be pernicious aud dangentus. 
3d, The states in Geramny being 
many, and the language aud nation- 
ality but one, even if each several go- 
vernment took education cumpleudy 
into Its own bands, this, with re- 
ference to the entire nation, could 
not be called 7nonopuly ; einulathm 
would exist then, as it does now, 
among the various states, and coun- 
teract the evil effects of that deaden- 
ing unity of rule which has only one 
Centre of action* (At present the 


autfaorhy exercised by many of the 
smaller states, in the matter of edu- 
CBiiuii, can be compared to nothing 
more aptly than to the influence 
exerted by some wealthy nobleman 
among ourselves to difiuse instruc- 
tion over his own particular do- 
mains). Now, in all these important 
points,| France can never enjoy the 
ad V an uges Germany does. Mhecaa 
never render pi blic education /«>/»«- 
lar education. Yet, even with the ex- 
ample ot Germany before us, we are 
nut seduced into a general approval 
of state iegiMlaU<»tt on this subject. 
It must be borne in iiiiud, that the 
cooMtiiuiion of all the Germanic go- 
vern inetits, is, in its yr/tus, one of 
absidute monarchy, and that with 
this (otin can never coextst the 
simultaneous growth of all the 
clashes of the community— .the es- 
sential requisite for an education 
peifectiy Iree; and although many 
tbiiufs tu Germany tend to aliatethc 
f(»rce ol the one uu mixed monarchic 
principle. siHI, fhaf forming the .W;- 
shmee of the comnutuweahb, it is 
necessary not to violate its pfumc 
character, thut the slate in all things 
should tfike the mtttattve. I'his is a 
necesMiy imposed upon all pure 
monarchies. France, however, is 
neirher a pure monarchy, nor a de- 
mocracy, nor a mixed constitution 
(which latter Hcirnits of quite as pre- 
cise a definition as the other tw'oX 
but a nondescript compound, and 
adulteration of all their elements, in 
fierce ronteniion. It is im^umsiblc, 
then^fiire, to say when she legislates 
right or when she legislates wrong. 
She has no fixed point of reference 
by which to decide the question ; 
she has no CHseiitiai yenan. charac- 
ter with which all her institutions 
should harmonize ; no subslanr<, as 
metapUysiciHus say, to which alt 
other things, us aedtieuts^ should 
conform themselves. 

Military education does not be- 
long to the tiiinistry of ptiblie in- 
struction, but to that of war; we 
have, therefore, not spoken of any 
of Its establishmeoui, but iwopoae to 
treat of these separately on some 
other early oecaalon. 
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BCANDIM AVIAN AlYTUOLOGT, AND THE NATURE OF ITS ALLCGORT. 


The rationalist philosopliizers of 
tbesf) our utilitarian, inarch* of tnteJ- 
lect days, dt^em it tbt^ vt»ry cUinux of 
absurdity to begin tlie education of 
a ChriHtiau Euglish gentleman with, 
and indeed to devote a great part of 
the said education to, the hoHihen 
Diytboiogy of Greece and Rome; 
even enchased, as that mythology 
is, in all the sploudours ot classic 
genius. For our own parts, we have 
never professed ourselves disciples 
of ihis would-be rational school; 
nay, we even own ourselves to be so 
commonplace as to recollect, with- 
out a sneer, our worthy graniiam’s 
precept of “ Let w'ell alone.*’ Hence 
it follows of course, that we enter- 
tain no very vehement desire to 
improve, Anglice alter, the old-fa- 
shitmed system oi education, which, 
wiinteter be its defects or incorisb. 
tPiicies, has turned out a Foi, a Pitt, 
a Windham, aCanuing, to say nothing 
of a whole galaxy of luirior stars, for 
the sole ptirprrae of tryinir whether 
Miss Mariineau's Political* Economy. 
Tales, and all the natural- philo. 
sophy- lectures of all the institutions, 
r<»yHl or mechanics', to which this 
said march of intellect has given 
birth, tvill supply us with statesmen 
superior to iny Lords Melbourne 
and Palmerston, legiKlatois superior 
to iny Lord Brimgham, ifec. &c. 5cc. 
Ko f We would tain leave things in 
general as we found them ; and are 
content that our sons and grandsons 
should read Homer and Virgil, 
should know more of the battle of 
Marathon than of that of Blenheim, 
as their fathers did before them, and 
should grow up in as profound an 
ignorance of levers, pistons, and 
multiplying wheels, of gases, alka- 
Bne metals, and all the ologies, as 
we ourselves enjoyed, until know- 
ledge was forced upon us by the 
greatest- happiness-principle. 

The only ceosuru»le point that wo 
oan discover in the good old course 
of tuition, under which our young 
Idea was taught how to shoot, is, ^at 
the legends of theclaasical mythology 
are learned rather from Grid than 
irbm his Hellenic masters, and that 
la consequenoe* ttl]ie»ieitllui,of fiii0« 


lish ordinary scholars think only of 
Jupiter and Juno, not of Zt-us and 
Here; of Neptune and Ceres, not of 
PtfseidoD and Deineter; of Venus 
and Minerva, not of the golden 
Apiirf»dite, and the blue-eyed Pallas 
Athena, who live far more deeply 
and vividly in our own imagination. 

But wiiether these deities dost on 
the scholar's fancy by their Greek 
or their Latin names, in their more 
or less poetical furiii float on his fancy 
they do, and must, associated as they 
are with all the. recotlections of bis 
schoolboy days, with the fer\id in- 
spiration and aspirations of yuutli 
ripening into niiinhuod, but still 
uiichllled by the business of life. 
Hence, few, we conceive, are the 
minds in which some species of in- 
terest is not awakened by the various 
speculations to which classical my- 
thology has given rise; whether the 
mytludogical theorist, with the pas- 
sion ot phi}us(»phy or oi love, attempt 
to estabiiHli the identity of things 

pretty considerably ** dissimilar, 
lover- like, see the object of his 
affection there where it is nor, or, 
with more subtly redning intellect, 
seek every where for abstruse and 
bidden meanings. 

In US such Speculations excite the 
liveliest interest; but interest does 
not necessarily imply sympathy, still 
less concurrence in opinion ; and far 
are we from concurring !n any of 
the opinions in question, are 
neither dreaming lovers, nor theori- 
sing pkihsophttUrst but, at before 
said, plain matter-of-fact grandsofla 
of our matter-of-fact gnmdams; as 
such, we really cannot ace the divi- 
nities id our early love in deities 
who, to our perception, bear no sort 
of resemblance to them; and in truth 
we have sometimes rejoiced that the 
classical ancients held no such fami- 
liar intercourse with India, as might 
have led them to adhpt Jug^msut 
as the Brahmiolcal name of Jujptter, 
Pluto, or any other of our olo atv 
qualntanoes. Still we blame not tltg 
worahippera of the dwelleni ow 
Olympus, for thus having seen their 
gods wham we cannot discover 
tttfwb nmathoy who hslievad la 
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Zeus, or Jupiter and Co.j dbould 
have concluded that other nations 
must do the same, even Mrben they 
met with deiUes different in names 
and attributes, was natural enough. 
It is the adoption of such opinions 
by those who know both mythologies 
to be alike lictuious, tliat offends us; 
for bow can we imagine that nations 
most unlike each other, should have 
invented one and the same mytholo* 
gy? Each must surely have con- 
ceired divinities adapted to itself. 

In fact« when we read that Thor 
Is the Sctandinaslaa Jupiter, Odin 
the Scandinavian Mercury, &c. &c., 
we are utterly astounded, an Ame- 
rican would say in a yiur, out of 
which we can perceive no means of 
escape except the supposition that 
either the wt tier or ourselves must 
be completely ignorant of the cha- 
racter ascribed to either Jupiter or 
Thor, to either Odin or Mercury. 
For our part we can see but two 
grounds fiM* these stranae id«*utit]ca- 
tione— -one that Thor, to take the 
pseudo Jupiter hrst, wields thunder, 
the other, that the day of the week 
dedicated by tlie Romans to Jupiter, 
dieit was connecrated by the 

Scandinavians to Thor as Thursday. 
This last coincidence, however, 
which seems ifiip«>rtaDt, is, we ap 
prebend, purely accidental, at least 
we are not aware that Thor was In 
any way connected or associated 
with the planet Jupiter— -if he were, 
that would be a stronger point of 
lasemblancn. To our luiuds Thor 
is most unlike Jove— -he appears to 
US an impersonation of brute, or at 
least maierial force. He is Odin's 
son by the Earth, always requires to 
be guided by the intellect of a more 
talented deity, but usually extricates 
tilie Asa-Gods* from their difbculues 
by the strength of bis arm and his 
btunmer, i. e. hts thunderbolt. Were 
wa to identify Thor with any of the 
daholc deities it would be with 
Hercules; and were we to select a 
Scandinavian counterpart to Jupiter 
it would be Odin, the chief or king 
el the Astr^ expressively called 
t. 0. All father, the father 
ef gods and inei4 who has been 
lieatified with Mercury for much 
tiut same sort of reasons that made 


a Jupiter of Thor. There are some 
very few points of rciseinblance be- 
tween them, one of which, by the 
by, to wit, Odin’s conoexioB with 
the dead, should from its nature 
rather assimilate him to Pluto thau 
to Mercury, and that the day dedi- 
cated by the Romans to Mercury, 
dies Mercuriif was dedicated to Odin, 
or Woden, according to the Augle- 
Saxou form, as Wednesday. Never- 
theless, if we cannot believe Odin 
to be Mercury, neither do we look 
upon him as Jupiter. We could better 
fancy that we see in him tlie remains, 
oven amidst its corruption, of an 
original Monotheism. Odio, the 
father of all, the giver of victory, 
the lord of Walhalla (that Elysium 
of departed heroes), the inventor of 
letters, of pfietry, of musics See. itc*^ 
to our minds more retieiiibles a one 
supreme God, coiniiiiuiug various 
officHS to various inferior spirit!*, as 
Thor, Tyr, the god of war, Freyr, 
of terdlUy, &c., thau (he mere chief 
of many gtrds, each ha v lug his es;>e- 
cial and separate department, if 
indeed Odio himself be not a usurper 
of the title of the true 
whose deputy only he really is, and 
who, as we have sometitnes suspect- 
ed when reading the Edds, is the 
unnamed god who sent beat from 
bring creation out 
of chaos (irinnufufo-gapy^ and who 
will survive the Asa-Gods, tmduding 
Odin, and the general destruction of 
this earth and this heaven, predicted 
in the dreadful Hagna^rauk, 

But enough of this transference 
and identihcaiion of names. It was 
not the topic of which we meant to 
treat, and w<* turn to our proposed 
main sulject, to wit, the ailegorixing 
of mythology, classic and oilier. 
We might say more, for French 
philosopliers have extended the same 
allogoriaiug system of exposition to 
Christianity I But we have no deelre 
to make our pages a vehicle for 
controversial mviaity, still less to 
diffuse, even by rmutatioa, such 
opiuions, and shaU therefore ciHie' 
fine our disquisitioBs to my tholagy. 

We have aireei^ honessfy' avowed ^ 
our owe straightfiirwaffd^ o«nbsmioii» 
place nature^ and we now bwther 
confem frsmkly, that we, iur our 


liiia^^Asir in ills plaral, It a sorteC family asms ef the ft^itadiiiavlsii gsdsv 
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parc» believe ia the amours of Zeua» 
and the jealouny of Here — we are 
tired of calliug ibem by their Latin- 
ized iianieii--atid of uur other Olym- 
pic friends, with the same simply 
conddin^ and enjoying credidity 
with which, when revelling in Spen- 
ser’s Faery we driveall sophis- 

tical and barbarous allegory from 
our thoughts, and believe the Red- 
Cross Kuight to be simply the 
truest and prowest* of crusading 
knights-erraut, and Una the purest 
of mortal maids, escorted and guard- 
ed, as matter of course^ by a lion, 
from that king of beasts* natural re- 
spectful tenderness for virginity. 
And, iudi^d, but for some such e^- 
cient and uususpectable guardian, 
we do not well see how a forlorn 
maiden could safely traverse the 
world, either without or with her 
devoted knight. 

Other scholars are not, we well 
know, of so credulous a temper as 
ourselves. They who can believe 
Fell arch’s Laura to have meant 
Catholicism or the Pope, we forget, 
and, to say truth, care not greatly 
which, may well regard Una, her 
Red- Cross Knight, her rival the 
false Duessa, and her lion, as a set 
of abstractions. Nor can it be mat- 
ter of surprise if those who thus rob 
the most taithfui of modern lovers 
of bis mistress, and disembody the 
personages of the sweetest and most 
delightful of our native poems, 
should likewise endeavour to rob 
the deities of Uoiner and Ovid of 
their individuality, extending their 
anti’ ant hrnpomurphitmn to all the 
Diviniues of all known nations and 
religions. VW probably hardly need 
tell our readers, that there are 
professed Qildipuses, who explain 
the mysteries of all creeds into as- 
tronomical, or, yet worse, into gase- 
ous, t. €• chemical allegories, and 
expound the conjugal dissensions of 
Zeus and Here to be nothing more 
than the conjunction or opposition 
of certain stars, or some atmospbe- 
ric effects of a thunder storm. 

Now, i^aUist what may be called 
oWroht^rm, or open and boneat Sa- 
bflaanisiii, we have little to say. The 
Worship of the sun, moon, and stsm 
lit to our appiehensioiit imelliglhle 


and aaturaL To men unacquainted 
with the Creator of those lumina- 
ries, they, in their brilliancy and 
exaltation, above ail the sun, in his 
dazzling radiance, his genial heat» 
may well appear the creators, sue- 
taiuers, and rulers of tlie universe. 
But what we cannot conceive, and 
herein we agree with the Danish 
savant, whom we are about to in- 
troduce to our readers, is the at- 
tempt to ennoble, by allegorizing, 
humanizing, and thus surely lower- 
ing these glorious heavenly bodies. 
We hold that they must be worship- 
ped, if at all, as they are, in their 
visible, sensible brightness, not hid- 
den under the name of Jupiter^, 
Odin, or Brahma. Sabieauism we 
therefore avouch to be altogether 
unconnected with the ailegorizing 
theory of our aversion, to which 
we now return. 

If we shrink with poetically pious 
horror from the desecrati^m of our 
school divinities, with what addi- 
tional filial abhorrence do we not 
recMiii from the assailanis of the 
gods of our Auglo' Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian forefathers, from interpre- 
ters who turn the Asa gods into 
showers, winds, or signs of the zo- 
diac, and the touching tale of Ball- 
der’s fate into a fancitul description 
of the Huuiiiier solstice ! Yet that 
such heartless interpreters have 
lived, and written, ai^ published^ 
and have even been occasionalljr 
read, we know to our cost. Judge 
then, gentle and, we doubt not, sym- 
pathizing reader, with what delight 
we learned that a kindred spirit, a 
remtiie kinsman indeed, an erudite 
Dane, had arisen as the champion 
alike of Zeus and of Odin, of Aph- 
rodite and of Freya I Not, in- 
deed, that hiH cbampionsbip goea aa 
far as we could have wished, to* re- 
store to those much wronged deitiea 
their Individuality, but at least to 
disseveT them from a dishonoured 
astroiatria, and to dignify thek alio- 
goricai character 

Of this champion, N. F. S. GrundK 
vigi we must say a few prefatotT 
words, inaatniich as he is in himself 
a somewhat remarkable person. He 
was bred a sectarian of that sect, 
which Garmans and Xhums, rur ram 
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ther perhaps those sectarians them- 
«elvt*s, denominate Rntional Theo- 
logiauH. but at an early age was 
converted to the eHtabliMbed religion 
of Denmark, namely, LutberaniMtn ; 
and he first appeared in the field of 
literature as a vigorous and ortho- 
dox polemic in divinity. The pro«* 
found iy learned Germans do nut, 
indeed, e^teem Gnindtrig a tbo- 
roui^iiiy grounded theoloi^iaii ; but 
even they hold him qtialified to dis- 
cuss SUCH subjects, aud his acquired 
knowledge, when combined with his 
great natmai abilities, is held suffi- 
cieui to render him a distinguished 
writer; whilst it must be stated, to 
the credit of his moral character, 
that, upon the sincerity of his cou- 
versiou. or the purity of its motives, 
not a shadow of sunpiciou has e\'er 
been cast. Tlie iiieiiis of his ser- 
mons and th**ologicHl writings pro- 
cured him, in the year lH'22, an 
appointno'iit as pastor to a Copen- 
hageu prjrish. But he did not Jong 
retain ihU office. He is generally 
somewhat violent in his polemical 
character, and the virulence with 
which he assailed the orthodoxy 
of a wuik published three years 
afterwards hy (^lausen, ProfeHMir of 
Thenitigv at the Copenhagen Uni- 
versity, was such as to provoke an 
appeal to the trihutials ol justice on 
the part of hi 4 opponent The pro- 

fessor obtained a iavourable verdict, 
and Grundtvig lost his benefice 
We cannot call in t}uestion a reli- 
gious xeai thus vehement in its 
workings; yet neither can we be- 
lieve that the ex- preacher greatly 
regretted a result which left "him at 
liberty to devote his time aud 
thoughts more completely to the 
history, mythology, and literature 
of the Scaridinavtans and Anglo- 
Saxons, whit'h last he esteems tbe 
iirst of the coirnate nations in spirit of 
life as in literature. Of Gruudivig's 
diligence in this department, it may 
auifice to say, that, in addition to bis 
work upon Northern Mythology — of 
Which presently— and several origf- 
nkl poems up«m the Hcradifc of the 
North, he has translated— or shall 
ago aay rendered V for his version is, 
w» are told, ‘*free and genial**— 
into Danish, the Latin and Icelandic 
hiaidl'iea of Denmark and Norway, 
lij Saxo Grammaticus and Snorro 
SittrleaoQj as alto a variety of Scan* 


dinarian poems, and the Anglo Saxos 
epit% Beowulf, recently made known, 
by name at least, to the BritUh pub- 
lic through the successful labours 
of the most dUtinguished of our 
English Anglo-Saxon scholars, Mr 
John Kemble, a worthy descendant 
of his gifted familj'. Further, 
Grundtvig at one time undctiook 
to edit, in London, all our Anglo- 
Saxon MSS., under the title of 
B^hltothrca Anylu- Sctxonica; but this 
enterprise, we believe, proved a 
failure. 

We now turn to Utat one of his 
books which has produced most 
literary (-ensatiou in Denmark, and, 
by attracting our attention, has given 
rise to these remaiks. It is eniitled 

Aorr/fti*s ellrr StudhiU 

hflSproy;'* Angliriy The North's 
Mythoh»gy, or Symbolical Lan- 
guage/" and has a twofold purpune; 
namely, to change and eleiate, as 
before liiiited. tlie received opitiiiins 
touching the allt-gory concealed un- 
der myrhotogical loie, and u> put 
down that object of his especial do- 
t»>stHiion.. llootan- Italian, or Itaiiro- 
Rtunan learning, substitufing in its 
stead a Greco Norse, or New Da- 
nish This ItHlico-Romau learning, 
or Roman joKe, ho reprobates 
mainly, it should seem, from the 
circufristauce uf Lutiu being a 
dead langUMge; for, tntrobi/e dtriu, 
<»ur volurfiiuouH writer disdains the 
pen, placiug all power of argument 
or ol persuasion in the living voice; 
and one reaMon for his prefer* nce of 
Greek and Norse is their reflected 
or ghost- like life, in the resemblance 
borne them by the living Romaic 
and Icelandic langiiageH. lie, how- 
ever, further holds the Greeks and 
Scandinavians to be the only na- 
turally and rfliionatly developed 
nations with which we are ac« 
quainted. 

We shall now offer our readera n 
specimen of the manner In which 
this most original and polemical au- 
thor defends his own theories, and 
Impugns those of his antagonists; 
and if the eager bittemeis of hia 
style up<m auhjecta which, how* 
ever pteaAing to our fancy, have no 
vital b< Id upon our OMeinkd Inie-^ 
rests, provokes a smile, it may like- 
wise leach US to commiaerate the 
lucktess professor of theology, 
who incurred its aareastic tiruleneo 
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upon poioU importiag his welfare Nurthmenand the Germans to burst; 
or perdi&iun here and hereafter, the crosier it wan their pleasure to 
Gruudtvig thus declares war agaiust soap ; hut the rod they have reve* 
Latin:— reutly kUned, although it was per- 

” I aver, first, that in no counfry haps the most dangerous, moHi per- 
is thin Italico- Roman erudition so nicious weapon in^ tue disguised 
firmly rooted as in England. I aver homicide’s hand, since it fright- 
further, that it is not worth pre- ened the mothers out of their lives, 
serving, because it stands up in eo- and whipped the children out of 
mity against all actual life iu the theirs, till no men were left to break 
spiritual (or intellectual) world; it.” 

and tbefei’oro, ho far from leading We now turn to the more pleasing^ 
to any elucidation ol life and spirit, object of the euUiiisiastic Dane's vo- 
lt has. on the contrary, all its days, lumc, and will endeavour to exhibit 
except dm ing the few momeuiH that his theory iu his own words. But, 
Luther yoked it to the triumphal as he no where preHt^nts it in a fully 
car of intellect, led to iiatiotiul death, developed Hysteui, it will, perhaps, 
tind spiritual abrogation. be more readily iiiteiligitde if we 

Finally, 1 aver, that if w© con- briefly explain before hand, that 
template the intellectual world with Gruudtvig couHiders all mythology 
NnUhmnn rtfcs iu the light of Chris- as metaphysical allegory, resting up- 
tiatiity, we may theu gain u notion of on a piiHusophical view uf human 
a univerwHl historical dcvelopement nature, chiefly in the social coudi- 
of an art and science, roiiipreheitdiog tion; ditf^reul mythologies typifying 
the whole of human life, with all its hucIi views diirereiitly, according to 
powers. condiiiouH. and operatiim^; the various tetiipHrainent and H|>irit 
and which, citiHUcipaiiug. streuirth. of the several nations of the earth— 
cniiu;, ami cnlighceniug every thing Greek luythoio&'y, c. //., symbtilixiog 
connected with the temporal welfare the prtfgress of political Kociety, 
of the individual, the nation, or the Scaiidtuavian the spirit of martial he- 
buman race, must necessarily li-ad roisni, 

to the mi»st cotiipiete liiterpretaMOii ** If we would learn from hjHt4>ry 
of life that upon earth is possihle. the pro^^ress of human developemeut. 
This Gr I* CO Norse, or New-Dsutsh wefinisttakeeiilarge<i\iews,wbere- 
devt'lopem»*nt of life and intellectual in a little more or less will make 
Creaiioii it is that given to those no dilTeretice ; for who can doubt 
uortheni in which the germ that, fciunveft/^ the whole of Anti* 

has lieen pieserved, an importance (jnitf/ was the age of imrii/ination, 
to human hi'^lory, and it is of this the Mif/rf/t s that of ycc///i< 7 , an^ 
species <d knowledge that I would Jf^>^fccn7V/n/^thRtoftheK7/f/er«^rt^rf- 
hcre ifive a sketch, as vvi^tl iu ii-elf tn/j or of reflection? Accordingly, 
an in its (»pj»c»<%ition to the Italico- is not the literature of antiquity 
Roman tile tormentor and iiitclicct- clearly the most poetical, that of the 
couMAiner. middle a^jes the most historical, and 

• • • that of modern times the most phi- 

*Mt is a historical fact, that almost losopldcal ? If wa now refer this to 
all Homan liu ratuie. especially Ro- our dally expetieucc, we find tbal^ 
man belles lettres, was imitated. • • rtlatn'tiu^ always i>re- 

T'low, what sort of erudtiion nmld vaiis in gonih^ feeling in manhood 
grow out of such a literature, when, and the vndtrsfandatg in old aje* 
moreover. Lutiri had become the And as every given nation is only : 
corpse of a dead language, was easy union of individuals, and a portion 
to guess; but this erudition dies ftf mankind, we might know, a? pnoWr 
hard. Heavy is the Roman yoke in that every nation must really have 
all its forms ; as the chains of the followed the same course, al^uugh 
Homan (‘sesars, as the crosier of the deficient information, or pariicumr 
Roman Pope, ns tl»e birch rod in the circumstaaces of perplexity, may 
hand of the Latin schoolmaster, make the traces fainter amoligst one 
The chains It was the vocation of the people than another, ^ 


O^-rtnarts have a4h|iccd this W'larti, whliA wc tidte at aipyf*«rhiMi> IkWs 
iog a different sIsttllleHtloiiw . . ^ r ; - 
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^Metn ipv^ile»bftd the iiiodernei»who 
tindertoolE to expound the ancients, 
possessed a scientihc spirit, they 
would have devoted their whole at* 
tention to the Greeks, the only one 
of the ancient natural mtnms ” f he 
considers the Israelites and the Ho* 
nans as artihcial nations} ** that Is 
bistorically known tbrousrh the whole 
period of deieloperoent» — that is to 
say, the hi-e hundred j^ears that se- 
parate Solon froaa Augustus ; and It 
would then be seen that, 
the time l^efore Solon belonged 
wholly to the imagiuaiion, that leeb 
ing reigned hthrten him and Alex* 
ander, and after Alexander the 
understanding.’* 

This system is, however, most 
agreeably deve)<»ped in its application 
to mythological letrends, ana we tviil 
now give our authorV version of a 
classical miffh. He begins by telling 
the tale ; and this we could perhaps 
do more concisely, more to the taste 
of our councryineu ; but Grundtvig's 
xnanuer is so idiosyncratic that really 
to alter his style seems much like de- 
stroying his identity; wherefore, as 
we have a fancy for making our read- 
ers well acquainted with him, we 
sbal) still coutent ourselves with the 
bumbler task of translating and cut- 
ting out 

Cbronos* was the son of Uranost 
and Ge ,5 and when he was deposed, 
his three well-known sons divided 
the world amongst themselves, the 
earth t'Xcepted, which they seem to 
have forgotten. Zeus took heaven, 
Poseidon the sea, and Aides, or 
Pluto, the realm of shades, which 
Northmen call Hell, by which, how- 
ever, u e understand a region not of 
heat but of cold. Pluto seems to 
have been of our mind ; he, there- 
fore, resolved to share his cold, 
empty grandeur with a warm beauty, 
and bis choice fell upon the lovely 
Persephone, § daughter of Zeus and 
Demeier* ♦ • • He surprised her 
whilst innocently gathering lilies, 
and she wept bitterly during her 
compelled elopement, although car- 
ried off In a golden chariot. Her 
Ibother's earnest entreaties obtained 
for ber permission to visit the earth. 


or perhaps only Olympus, every 
^ring and summer; and there, by 
Zeus, in the form of a snake, she 
became tlie mother of Zagreus, who 
is likewise called Bacchus. « • • 
1 will now intrust the reader with 
m;y notion as to what could so in* 
spire the old poets and their Greek 
hearers In favour of these iJ/irumtiesp 
upon whom they lavished wliat they 
had not to give, the whole world, 
and divinity. 

Bletbinks 1 see the blind old 
mythologist * He stands amidst 
the Isthmian games, with drooping 
bead, wrinkled brow, and snow- 
white hair, iisteniug to the flowery 
lay of a young poet who sings the 
triumphaufi couqueror in the pride 
of bis niaubu4»d ; and 1 read in the 
old man's countenance how human 
life floats imfore him as a sweet 
dream, from which it is bitter to 
awaken with only the lifelesH sha- 
dows remaining of infancy’s glad- 
ness, of youth’s sparkling eyes and 
bold flight, of manhood's energetic 
step and conquering glance, in wise;, 
but dark, cold, powerless age. 

“ But see, the old man's face sud- 
denly brightens as when the clouds 
divide on an autumn day, and tlie 
rainbow shows how sweetly the sun- 
beams bathe in the shower. It baa 
flashed like lightning upon the old 
man, that w^bat he mourns is the lot of 
hfs kind, that it is really the same life 
which grows old in one generation, 
and Is again young in the next. * * * 
He rises amidst the Ibtening circle, 
and sings with deep but calm in* 
spiratiuD, how wonderfully, pathe* 
tically, and beautifully the divine is 
mirrored in the iinirta). • * * . 

** .Something like ibis it must have 
been that inspired the t>ard and the 
people for tlie Chronides, as the 
genii of human life, for they are 
young gods these offspring of the 
a|[ed poet, these fruits of inaplnu 
turn’s second youth in poesy's old 
age. This explanation gives uni^ 
to the myth, and with it all the 
zmmes agree, from Chronoa, Time, 
to Zagreus, the S«»lacer.|| No won- 
der mat Zeus deposes Cbronoi^ 
usurps Heaven, it the father of gods 


* 6stuni» f He a v e ii* t Eaiih. $ Pmterpine. 

I Whsnes ibis intsTpretstion ? Aeccardlng to the H«4sriol JUsaiesa, Zagrtes 
means sot who nwkss sboodant csytiiTss* 
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«Bd beroMy with th« thunder for bis the dark aea the cradle of the Intel* 
weapon and the eagle for ki 8 bird ; lectual hero-life, for the warfare 
80 it i« with ittiogination, the epirit with the boiaterous Mmpeat imd widi 
of youth. That the ocean wa® to the foaming waves is the most nato* 
the Greeks the symbol of feeling is ral that the human spirit can wage, 
evident from its lieing the mother and becomes blwdy when the battle 
of both Achilles and Aphrodite; and demands a sacriftce. • # * ♦ So 
80 it still is to US in storm and in shall it be manifest that our old Norse 
calm; but it was the tempestuous warriors possessed both Intellect and 
passion which silences all other feel- heart, although heroic baliadsand the 
lugs, that the Greeks deified In sword expressed their highest art^ 
Poseidon, as his name and history and proverbs all their wisdom. Bvi« 
indicate. Lastly, Pluto is the same deutly they left it to their iatost pos* 
wiiii Pliitus (the rich), and derives lerity to adorn and explain ^Ir 
his other uaine, Aides, from the lives, because they felt Inly that 
irksome satiety, i. e weariness of their great energies were given them 
life, or from that solving quality in order to achieve great deeds, and 
which characterises the understand* thus lead lives which it should be 
ing*s chief action, and from the sha* wortlt while to Investigate, 
dowiness belonging to ideas that • • • 

want actual reality. * * * Naturally, ** Could we but comprehend how 
he has no child by Persephone, be- it happens that the maritime powers, 
cause the understanding is fattier which are the least calculated for 
only of shadows, aud it is to an espe- making couquests, are the best adapt- 
eial union of the imagination with ed for extending and protecting me 
the uuderstaudiiig, that the histo- world of intellect, we should feel the 
rico-poetical view of life, old age/s deepest veneration for Uie indispu* 
consolation, owes its birth, lina- table testimony of all times, that this 
ginatiou twines in snaky coils round Is actually the case. Even in the 
the understanding, like the vine middle ages, that bright era of land 
around the elm, when Zagreus, the forces, if we do but suppose the ab* 
Solacer, the inlet lectuai grape, is sence of the Anglo-Saxons and Nor* 
to be produced || * * * mans from the page of history, its 

** Would you know, reader, how a spirit is at once gone, and there is 
beautiful myth can lose its significa- not one new popular world to be 
tion ? Only think away its spirit, found from tlie Baltic to the AUan* 
and iminediately Zeus is the air, tic. • * * 

Demeter the earth, Persephone the ** It is not difiliruU to conjecture 
green sward, Uie snake a vine- ten* why the hisiovical warrior spirit 
dril, Zagreus a hunch of grapes ; and chose the sea for its element — for the 
you are at a loss only with Pluto, theatre of its great deeds ; for the 
who becomes nothing at all.** warfare between wind and wave is 

But dearly as Grundtvig loves the only natural image of the warfare 
Hellenic lore, it is to Uie north Uiat peculiar m the human spirit, and the 
his soul is devoted, aud thither we seaman's life is this warfare's cradle* 
must no w accompany him, regretting Besides, in naval battles the iodivU 
that we have left ourselves litUe room dual man is less, the social huom 
to illustrate his Scandinavian views, spirit more, than on land, whenee it 
especially os we would fain squeeze follows, that individual ambition or 
in a word of another Northern autt- selfishness has less to gain at sea, and 
quory. Again Grundtvig shall speak is compelled to veil itself under caren 
for himself: — for the general interests. ♦ ♦ • 

** As it is in the grove of Mamre, ** Asa Thor is die warrior spirit's 
under Abraham’s tent, that we leant mythic name, which men in jest, but 
to know the pastoral life, and in only brutes in earnest, have c^ed 
Greece that we find political life, as John Bull | hk life pfoves the aaseiv 
they naturally fashion them- don. England has no one mm to 
selves when ihek spirit is present, coBqwre with hinrtin Ludier, who 
aoisitUidieilorthmtweBndupmi oitist vdtevefoia he deemed ty^pifiod 


Sat, Irisnd loans, 1*k uinlsrttmi<htf*t wHs, net unatrtnsdliw , whs glvfnlRMi 
Segssttt. idr SIS , ndkootasgly ^lisntlsil ' mHh ymW 




^ Tfr, theffod.of dai^lliBjd^, hi»GauHe» 
M» b^foro 6ud, oq land it ia thi* indi* 
Tiduab at at^a the general spirit, tlmt 
gains povirer and bonuur. • « « 

Asa Ute is the hero-life deified.’* 

From (Mir auth«»r*M uiiineroiis sepa- 
rate exem pi ificari on soi hiH principle, 
we oiu^t select one or uru. Of the 
Nohmr, the Scandinavian fates, he 
aajrs— 

" It is with the Asr/a/> as with Chro- 
nides. if we have once made their 
acquaintance we are in no danger of 
forgetting them, for we, meet them in 
life %^hetever we turn. The Noriiir 
bear to the Chrimides the like rela- 
tion as history to human nature, or 
as iiitellectuMi activity to strength. 
Thus the Urda-well answers to 
Chroii(»s, (how a well can answer to 
a man or a god we co«fe'-» puzs^les 
ws.) Uid, herself, to Zeus, VVVrrtaw to 
Poseidou, and SkuUJ to Pluto.’* ( W© 
must here explain that L‘rd, Werdan, 
or Werthandi, and Skiiid, the names 
-of the Nornir, are treuerHlIy under- 
stood, from the f^rins of grainttiar, 
to mean the past, the present, or 
ooiniijg into existence, and the fu- 
ture.) " For it is always in midt1feaf/€\ 
during the warfare of Hlormy paa- 
aioo. that relations become strautrely 
involved, a** is apparent in the Mnldk 
AtjcjA of ["nn'rf'ftfd I/t.doro* But the 
northern is of deeper meaning than 
the Chronos myth; uiirntred oiity in 
human life, ii expre»*»es Divint.* Pro- 
vidence, winch fashions a drama not 
ending with death and diseutaugle- 
meut, hut Huding its eliutdattoii in 
^tercMl life, and untnterrupred splen- 
dour." 

But perhaps the a^h Yggdrasill, 
where the Nornir sit hy their Urda- 
well, affords the best derarhed sfu*- 
cimen of our author's views, and of 
the in>tbnl<igy itself. 

“ The Gods hold their assembly, 
or tribunal of justice, under the ash 
Yggdrasili, th»^ tallei-t aod finest of 
trees, wiiose branches spread over 
the World and. roach to Iw^aveii. It 
has three r<»ota, tliat lie far apnrr, 
•—the one rfiarthea to Asf/ojd^ (the 
ubode of the Asir); the second to 
the Giant -realm, where erst was 
Ginnuntja^/jap ; and U»e third to 
AfifthtAUif (the icy region, north of 
Ginmmga-gnp), Under the last, in 
the fountain Hvergelniir, lies the 
dragon NIdhaogr, and gnawa the 
root* Uuder the Giant** ror»t it the 
well of wiedooii of which Mintir fa 


:iio4ef the Asa-root tho far 
hofi^ tJrda-well. In the branch^ 
alts an ^gle of great wisdom, with 
a hawk named VeirlcDfuer between 
bis eyes. The squirrel Ratatosk 
springs up and down the tree, ma- 
king mischief betwixt the eagle and 
the dragon. Four stags, "Daaio, 
Dvalin, Uuuner, and Dyrathror. leap 
at the houghs and bite off the huds, 
whilst Nidhaugr, with more serpents 
than tongue can name, gnaws the 
root. The Nornir daily pour water 
from their Urda- fountain, and the 
white mud from Us hanks — for its 
waters turn every thing that they 
touch white— over the ash, to pre- 
8(*rve the freshness of its leaves* 
Upon the Urda-Umntain swim two 
white swans, the parents of 4ill earth* 
)y sw'ana. 

##«!#« 

If we are now told that the ash 
Yggdrasill means not spirit, but 
merely air; that the leaves are 
clouds, the (ieer winds, &c. &<*., this 
does iif»t even »gr(‘e with the wlurie 
of the description, and is both poeti- 
cally and hist(»ncuily ioqKiHsibtp. 
For it is the very essence (»f syinltoli- 
cal UiiguMge, not to t> pify the s Isible 
by the in\i"ih!e, or the. present by 
the abHcnt, but the direct reverse ; 
the most fniseralde poetaster in exist- 
ence would not, when he nieMiia 
fire say love, or spirit when he means 
wind. • • • • If a poet be 

inspiied by the rising sun or the 
roaring ocean, or other natural plie* 
nomena, it is not meiety hy what 
he sees or hears, hut either hy tho 
immediate action of the phenomo- 
iia, or hy the series of thoughts 
associated therewith. Never, there- 
fore, will he conceal, under ubst tire 
and enigmatical words, the pnoli- 
gious mystery that somelioies it i» 
light. sometimrHi daik, ««»metimea 
hot, especially in summer, Ac. 

*' But to look upon Yggdnull! 
as an emblem, even of the really 
mysterious iufiueuces of nature, is 
hlHtiirlcally wrong ; because the 
Norse spitit was clearly hlsioHcal^ 
and the whole descrlptioti refera lo 
the history of buttisa life. The f ery 
situation of the aih over the foua« 
tains of Urd and of Mlnilr, and yet 
more, the Noroir’s care to preserve 
it fresh and green until ItagUB raulr, 
forhida our thfnking of any other 
aignifieatioii than the great struggle 
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Uaiw^een ii/h and d^ai/i, contlnulai^ tually makes the Asa-gods Into the 
from generation to generation» not signs of the zodiac* through which 
ineffectiveiy on the part of death, Odin, as the sun* passes* in the «e« 
but yet oU the whole to the ad van* veral adventures narrated in the £d- 
tage of life. da. But with this chilling allegory 

• • « • » he blends a second moral or uieta- 

** A tree is no unusual image of a physical allegory, without* however, 
family, and Yggdrasill is the emblem woikiug the two out into one com* 
of the whole human family. The pleie whole, and he takes for the 
threefold root explains all coutrasts* principle of each, dualism, or con- 
typifying tlie three moral classes of trast and generation. This we will 
med, — namely, the vhtuous (Me endeavour to illustrute by a few short 
Unldun of the frotA), the Dclive for extracts touching the reader^s ac- 
worldly objects (Me rhihinn tf (he quaiutance, the ash Yggdrasili, Of 
Giant'i), and the wicked and iudo- course we do not extract Mone's de- 
lent (Mf hmdtitl of Iltlu) f ♦ sciiptioti, an it would be but a repe- 
** The eagle is the emblem of tbe titiuii of that already ghe'u, to which 
human mind iu iu loftiest fliglit; the tve refer the reader, 
squiirel is temptation, closely con- This or legend, begins with 
nected, of course, W'ith the set pt tits, a great thought, the judicial power 
* * * The stags that greedily de- of the gods, for organic life Is up- 

Yuur the young buds, aie the wild held by order and law* because it is 
pahstons that consume life's euer- half of a spiiitual nature* which must 
gies, and to this tlie number agrees* cuib and govern itself. The gods, 
tor tlicic ate four classes of passion* being the spiritual part of the pia- 
to w'it, the passionH for jiow'er, tor netaiy W’orld, are the judges, '/'he 
fame, tor liches, and tor pleasure.*’ idea of law' aiises with and irom or- 
Tu this wo may bi icily subjoin* ganic nature ; the iuorgatiic* as mere 
that the Uida-vvctl is, accoiding to matter, has no law, and belongs to 
Giiindtvig, the f-piing of prophecy; the giant race, whose characteristic 
its drop|>iugs, in honey' dew, from tfte falsehood forms the contrast to law, 
leaves of Yggdrasili, poetry ; and Mi- and theieforc Is /;i/M the foundation 
mil's luuutaiu of w'isdoiii,expeiietice. of law. • • • Tbeiefure in the 

We inuht now say a word or two holy ash rests law, divine and hu* 
of the other expounder of mytholo- man. • • « 

gical aliegoiy to whom we have al- Here, likewise, is the idea of a 

leady ailuiled. This Is Dr F. J. Motm, greater aud a lesser world appaienL 
Professor of History at the FniveiHity Man Is an ash, so is Yggdiasill— a 
of iieidelbeig. Upon him we shall not day is a miniature year— the Asir 
bestow ns much time as upon his aie month- gods iu the year, huur- 
Dauish fellow-labourer, because, In gods in the day, eveiy where regu- 
the first place* German spcrulations lutois aud judges iu the sacred uuin- 
are not as new' to our leadcxs as her (udee. Three roots, three 
Danish ; and* in the second, Mono's fountains, three Nornir, give the 
genuine German mysticisni would, important n/nc, which the addition 
we apprehend, quickly weary them, of tlte three creators of men, con- 
\Vt! propose to take from his two nected therewith, again make into 
volumes 4: merely so iiiucli as may the ttrdrr, s ♦ ♦ The stem on which 
answer our purpose of exhibiting earthly life buds and blossoms draw s 
the spirit In which these matters are Its nourishment from three sources, 
treated, as wtH In Germany as In night, earth, and heaven ; that is to 
modern Scandinavia. say, organic life is tlie history of 

Mono is so far from rejecting Uie creation in miniature. Night* In the 
astronomical hypothesis, that he ac- Teutonic creed, ^ Is the be^nniag 

-b Tbs Goildtss ef Dtsth slid of tbs Iiif«rnid Iteslonm 

t (v€$ehicM§ dt» IMknihum$ im NMMitsi Enropa (HUiory of Hcalbrnism In 
Nortborn Kuropo), ^ ruls. $vo. 

t| Tctttonlo now, m Oolbts of old. Is tbs gcnsrlo i^pelUtlon of tbs Osrmsii sod 
Sssndtnsvlan natlsns. 0$mtm aimdty smploy lb wbUt SssodlnavlsBi pfefn 
tbs isrm JSfbm or Nsribsm, as bidof ssndasd to tbsmsslfii^ tad Ibas fivhBf ^hsm 
a bind of sttpwrlsrily. 

TOLt xxxnu. hpt ocnzTit* 
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and the end of ail things — night Is 
the idea of nothingness, and tliere* 
fore strives to annihilate. Hence 
the snake Nidhaugr gnaws the root 
that lies In Hvergelinir — the dragon 
18 the nocturnal essence or e}is, the 
evil, the destroy iiig being, and here 
again lies n great moral principle.” 
(To make this principle intelligible 
it must be stated that /uV/, in old 
Norse, meant wickedness, and in 
the modern Scandinavian tongues is 
ba$cne.«s or envy — in German /uid 
is envy). ♦ ♦ “ The stupcnt Nidhaiigr 
is the impersonation of guilt— envy 

? na\vs the roots of the lico of moral 
ife. * ♦ # 

“ The I'rda-foiintain is the emblem 
of incipient existence, of birth. » ^ * 
Human life is denied from the 

g ods, for ilio f^r da- fountain Is in 
leaven, and the Asir created man, 
but human life is aiso allied to night 
and matter, for Yggdrasill has other 
roots in fm and in Gifinurii/a^^aj*, 

‘ in ^ ^ * 

** Birth and woman are insepa- 
rable ideas, therefore are the giiaid- 
lan.s of the I *rda- fountain, the Nor- 
nir, w'omen. * * * Water and milk 
were associated ideas in our fore- 
faiher»* creed. * ^ * The white 
colour given to every thing liy tlie 
Urda-fountuin, should it hot refer 
to t)ie iunoceure of the new- bom 
babe? * » * Is it not intimately 
connected with tlje Nortlieta doc- 
trine of regeneration, of a futui€» life? 

4 f * 

” Thp swan upon the Urda- foun- 
tain may be the soul at its binb — 
the eagle in the branches the matu- 
red spirit that has soared on high. 
♦ • • Tiie hawk between his eyes, 
from under whose wings proceed 
the winds, seems to me in enjhietn 
of the internal sense, or conscious- 
ness, The enmity between the eagle 
and the snake explains itself. The 
squirrel is the double-tongued flat- 
terer w'ho leaves neither any rest, 
tliB passion that destroys body and 
soul. Many are the evil inclinations 
of man, many the snakes under 
Yggdrasill, whose names seem to be 
those of the di 6 fereut vices. The 
deer and their names are the counter- 
part to these snakes — they are tlte 
maladies of the mind, to wit» stupi- 
dity, frenzy, timidity, restlessness— 
they devour the green leaves, which 
mre wholesome thoughts. ■ • • The 
doctrine of the world-tree Yggdra* 


sill needs no pasiegyric, It is above 
praise.” 

We doubt that readers less filialiy 
enthusiastic ScandlnaviaDites than 
Of undtvig, Moiie, and, must we con* 
fess it, ourselves, will have had 
more than enough of these ali(*gories, 
and w^e will now endeavour to re- 
ward the patience of those who shall 
hare accoinpaiiied us thus far, and 
perhaps to lure them to sympathize 
iu our .Scandinavianistn, by ending 
with our favourite Asa legend. But 
this, from pure love, we shall take 
leave to free fiom the Dane’s vio- 
lence and the (lerman’s mysticism, 
telling it in our own way. 

Balider, the god of the Sun, and, 
according to various mytho] 4 »g}Nts, 
of goodness, of eiocpience, and of 
sound judgment, was the son of 
Odin and his wife Filgga, the king 
and queen of the Asir. He was 
young and beautiful, beloved of 

f ods and men, and railed the 
Vhite Asa, to express his purity — 
the white»-t of fhiwers was, in the 
Norse tongue, named Haldriaii, from 
its supposed resemblance to Idin. 
Mone, who, since he makes Odin 
the sun, cannot consider Ballder as 
the sun-god, deems him the personi- 
fleatinn t/f the religion of liglit. 

This most amtaide of Asa-tfods 
was troubled on re upon a time with 
fearful di earns, and the Af-ir, alaiin- 
fd at the moat remote possibility of 
a Uirealening of evil to Ballder, 
aHseiiibled to deliberate upon the ill 
omen. They first consulted the 
giantesses, many of whom posses.sed 
the gifts of prophecy, StoUra^ were 
Ay^oc// it'es. The giantesHcg declared 
that the dreams bode<] the early and 
violent death of the dreamer* It 
will be remembered that the Asir 
are not eternal, though reasonably 
long-lived — they are to perish with 
this world, at R^na-Uauk, in a 
dreadful conflict wfib the Powers of 
Evil. The A«lr then resolved. In 
order to avert the predicted doom, 
to require the oath of all creation 
not to Injure Ballder, and bis mother 
Frigga, as the person most interest- 
ed, was commissiotied thus to bind 
over all nature to keep the peace 
towards her son. Frigga executed 
her office with Diatemal solicitude. 
From fire and water, from Iron and 
all other metals, from ro€:k and stone* 
from tree and herb, from beast mia 
blrdt f^om fish and reptile, from 
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dlteana and from poison, she obtain- 
ed their oaths not to harm Ballder. 

The daDg[er now seemed so tho- 
roughly annihilated, that the relieved 
Asir were inclined to disport tlicm 
with their past fears and present se- 
curity ; and, as a mode of honouring 
Ballder, they dung at him all the 
now innoxious instruments of death. 
Whilst they were thus engaged, 
Loke, the evil spirit, passed by; 
and, surprised at what he saw, as- 
sumed the figure of an old woman, 
respectfully accosted Frigga, and 
humbly asked the meaning of the 
strange scene. Thu Asa queen, de- 
ceived by his transformation, gave 
the explanation desired ; when the 
Bpeming crone, with an aflectation 
of anxious sympathy, enquired fur- 
ther — " But are you perfectly se- 
cure y Have you omitted nothing?'’ 
— The goddess-mother answered, 
with a smile, “ Kvery thing in na- 
ture has sworn to respect my son, 
except, indeed, that poor, feeble 
creeper, to the west of Walhalla, 
called the Mistletoe, which I thought 
loo young to take an oath.” 

This was enough for Loke. The 
old w^oman took her leave; and he, 
in his own shape, gathering the mis- 
tletoe, approached the joyous Asir, 
He found Ballder's blind brother, 
Hoder, standing idle and melancholy 
without the circle, aud enquired 
why he did not, like the rest, ho- 
nour BaildtT by proving the forbear- 
ance of all nature towards him. — 

Alas 1 ” ‘^id Hoder, “ gladly would 
I do honour to my dear brother; 
but neither have I any thing to 
throw, nor can 1 see where be is.** 
— You must nevertheless do him 
honour,^’ rejoined Loke. ** You 
shall fling this soft twig, and I will 
direct your aim.” The blind Asa 
dung the mistletoe. The weak but 
unsworn stalk pierced the bosom at 
which It was cast, and Ballder fell 
dead to the ground. 

Tiic consternation and despair of 
the Asir were great as their pre- 
vious joy, and they stood confound- 
ed at this unlookim-for catastrophe. 
Loke immediately disappeared ; but 
even had he not thus dea from retri- 
butive justice, the scene of the Asa 
sports was a recognised sanctnairy. 


not to be violated. The first res- 
tored to consciousness was Frigga, 
whose thoughts were turned not to 
vengeance, but remedy. She asked 
who would do her bidding, ride to 
the abode of Hela, and ofier her 
such a ransom for Ballder as might 
ensure his release. Herraod, a ser- 
vant of Odin*s, undertook the mes« 
sage, and upon Odin’s eight-legged 
horse, Sleipnir, rode to HeJa’s 
siou. There he alighted, and, en« 
teriDg her hall, saw Ballder seated 
in the post of honour. 

Hevniocl addressed the infernal 
goddess, described to ber the deep, 
the universal grief caused by the 
loss of the White Asa, and implored 
licr to accept a ransom, and allow 
him to return to Ah<jardJ* llela re- 
plied, ** Give me proof that Ballder 
is thus universally beloved. Let the 
whole world, Jiving and dead, weep 
for him, and I will accept these 
tears as ransom. He shall tliou re- 
turn to Asgard, But should any 
thing whatever refuse, he remains 
with me.” 

Hermod hastened with his answer 
to Aegnrd, and messeDgers were 
forthwith despatched to traverse the 
world, and Bolicit the tears of all 
creation for Ballder. Their mission 
prospered. Gods and spirits, giants, 
dwatfs, and men, birds and beasts, 
fishes and reptiles, earth, stone, and 
metal, tree, shrub, herb, flower, all 
wept freely for Builder. The mes- 
sengers were returning triumphant- 
ly to Asgard, when they efqiied a 
witch sitting upon the brow of a rock, 
whose tears had not yet been solicit- 
ed. The foul bag announced herself 
as Tokke; and when rei^uested to 
weep for Ballder, replied in the fol- 
lowing stanza, which we translate 
as a sample of the alliterative metre 
of tlie £ada 

“ For Ballder, 

Now bier-born«. 

Tearless, dry-eyed 
ToUke weeps. 

Wailing, b« wins oof. 

Wan or ruddy ; 
llela, that ha«« 

May hold him.” 

No one doubted but that this 
hard-hearted, pigetido Tokke was 

- - - * 


* Asgard may he eaUed the Seandlnavian Olympus, without iuoorrlBg our repre- 

hension of such irauiference or iraudatloii of nanm 
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Loice agam transformed ; but who- more beautiful world that will rise, 
ever the refuaer might be, the re- phoenix-like, from the ashes of this 
fuaal was sufficient to seal Ballder's old world of ours, 
fate. The mourning Asir proceed- We will not spoil our own plea- 
ed to celebrate his obsequies, ivhcn sure in this legend, by recording 
another proof of the lovo he inspired any of the allegorical meanings im- 
occufred. His wife Nauua, when puled to it. We ha\e given several 
she saw the husband of her affec- clues by which the reader that will 
tious laid upon the funeral pile, may evaporate It into abstractions, 
broke her heart, fell dead by his gases, or natuial history; but we 
side, and was burned %vith him. would fain hope that some will read 

4 l|Ballder is one of the very few it, like cmrselves. In the same hap- 
Asir destined to survive, or rather py, trusting temper in which we 
to revive, after the dreadful Kagna- turn to the" Arabian Mights* Enter- 
Hauk, and to rule the new and far tiiinineuts. 


TIIL 

Where art thou going, mighty bhip > 
Thy sails are on the wind, 

And the ocean, with a loaring sweep. 
Is racing on behind. 

The sea-birds wheel above thy mast, 
And the waters tly below. 

And the foaming billows, tlabhing fast, 
Arc leaping up thy prow, 

And midst the clouds ihy 11 uttering 
flag 

Is streainiug strong and weii. 

As if to bid yon beacon crag 
A last and gay farewell. 

\Miere art thou going ? ‘‘ Far away, 
To seek a distant shore — 

Gaze ye upon me while ye may, 
You will not sec me more. 

My flag is dancing in the sky, 

My sails are on the breeze. 

And the wild bird screams exulttngly, 
As we bound along the seas. 

A hundred guns are on my deck. 
And a thousand men below — 

And my wings are spread without a 
speck, 

As white as driven snow. 

Gaze while ye may— -ye can but see 
My panoply and pride — 

Ye can but hear the hissing sea 
Dashed gaily from my side. 

** Hush ! bootless sobs and yearning 
sighs, 

Ye broken hearts be still, 

Lest yonder landsiiiairs envious 

eyes 

Dream we have aught of iJl-i^ 


Mill*. 

** Le.st be should think of care or wo 
Amidbl our gallant crew. 

Dr suuU that hear the blithe winds 
blow. 

With cheeks of abhon hue. 

** Hun ah I hurrah! our homes we quit. 
And those who are theieiu — 

Will they he safe and standing yet, 

U hen we crobs the waies again ? 

Hurrah ! hurrah I a gloiious land 
l.N rising far away — 

What tM a ve upon that stranger strand 
Shall wiap our unknown clay? 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! beneath our keel 
A thousand fathoms sleep — 

And fleets are there— but with heaits 
of steel 

We*JI gaily o'er them sweep. 

“ On — on— the worm is at our heait, 
Hut the shout upon our lip — 

And W'liu shall play the riraven*s part 
In our proud and gallant ship ? 

And who shall Jet Utegroan be heat d 
Which li{is are gnawed to save— 
Of tlie teaiM be seen, that, without 
a w*ord, 

Are falling on the wave? 

On, on — the sea-birds heed us not— 
And tiie shores are sinking fait — 
And scarce the landsman from his cot 
Can see our lessening mast— 

“ But highs 1dm as he turns away 
To trim his evening hearth, 

'Fhat augiit should be so proud and 

gay 

Without one care of earth.*’ 
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The Evenimj D/et ie, 


%7 


THE EVKMNli liHEVZK., 

Job, V. (}, 7. 

Dl.ow OD, blow OH, tbou soft and e%'eiiiog breeze ! 

The dtni'been bat arouud iny bead is wlieelifig; 

Aud stars arc twinkling through the leaf}' trees. 

And darker shadows o*er the waters stealing — 

While thou art wandering on the pathless seas. 

Where there arc none to meet, oh soft and evening breeze ! 

I see thee not— and yet 1 trace thy wing 
On the slow rippling ocean, till it seems 

My eye could shape thee forth a living thing. 

Bright BH are floating round a poet's dreams, 

Sylph-like, with weaving plumes and gulden hair, 

Fa*:>hioned as mortal man, and yet as angel fair. 

And yet thou art but one, and many more 

Are dwelling with thee iti the summer's sky— 

Wliose haunts are in the woods, and murmuring shore, 
Midst hhades where morning dews the latest lie. 

Forms that do sleep unseen in woodland vales. 

And grots and mountain heights, where the lone eagle sails. 

Their feet are not as thine, but blithe and gay, 

O’er flowery lawns, and flashing waters glancing, 

Waking with songs the sleep of young eyed day, 

And linked hand in hand before him dancing, 

Or to a sweet aud holy calm resign'd, 

Sailing above in air on some lone cloud reclined. 

Oh blither far than Ihoii ! Thy wing is slow, 

Weaiy and flageing, as with wanderings long; 

And thy voice wiiispers wailings sad and low, 

As sick with many a sight of ill and wrong; 

And thou dost leave the land and seek the sea. 

As if — oh never inoie earth and man's works to see! 

Blow on ! blow on ! there spreads the ocean waste, 

And waves to echo back thy weary moan — 

Tracks which the step of man has ne'er defaced. 

And isles that never heard a human groan ; 

Where on some coral beach, or spire- bung steep, 

All pure and biuless dreams shall lull thy noontide sleep. 

And we must linger here. Oh I not for man 
Wings, or the roaming of the patliless air, 

Lest we should burst beyond our prison's span, 

Sick ning at earthly sin, and pain, and care— 

And fly to some lone Island, all apart. 

To pour our love, and |oothe our sad and weary heart. 

For who would wait to hear tlie groans that swell 
From this dark lazar- house of pain and death ? 

Who sit with sorrow in its midnight cell. 

Hanging to catch some loved one's dying breath ? 
Who stand by yawning graves and desert homes, 

If we might fly where pain and sorrow never comes? 

Alas I the sun is bright* and the young earth 
Springs op to halTit with a joyoiiaUiy | 
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Aad tbe birds carol in their sinless mirth. 

And we at times look up as blidie as Uiey — 

Oh that our eye alone should look beneath, 

And see the ghastly skull our brightest blossoms wreathe 1 

Oh tliat to us alone dimness should blend 
With the blue sky, and passions wild, and fears 

Mar heaveu*H own lay — and deepest gladness end, 
jC’cii as our pains, venting itself in tears! 

Aud we, like exiles in a festal room, 

Sit owning all is sweet — yet sweeter far at bome« 

Oh wherefore, but that man may onwards press 
Through the drear desert, and that dews may sink 

Into our chastened hearts to soothe and bless^ 

Aud nadnesB all our souls in fondness link. 

And we cling closer to our unseen Oo<i, 

Thau if in pride and joy a glorious earth we trod. 

Tliert* \vlu*re the dreams of life are breaking up. 

And* widow’d hca»‘t«. weary with tears, are sleeping ! 

And bicknesB lifts to God its bitter cup, 

Tearful, yet firm in smiles, and eyes are weeping 
Drops that can wipe out sins — unseen they stand-— 

(.iod’s angels near his own — a fond aud pitying band. 

And 1 will wait tlieni here, and thou shalt go, 

Oh bree:?e of eve, wliere never care thou’lt meet! 

And I will linger in a world of wo, 

Till sorrow seems a bliss, and sadness sw'eet ! 

Speed to iliy desert isle, aud pathless seas ! 

Farewell — a Jong farewell — thou soft and evening breeze ! 

I'tomihe Papers oj'u Cvunby Ctd'uft. 
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Tin. peculiar nature, of the proces*- 
by whicli, in Ihifiland, the Jaw-stti- 
dent must rjualify himself for the 
bar, and the facility with which he 
may assume the i*Atornal badges of 
the ])rore*)Hiuii. have hmg been the 
sijhjer-t of joi’uhtriry to some, and of 
rrunplaint l<» others. The old rere- 
momui of di*«( ipline, which the early 
Bage>. of the law deemed necessary 
to the. formation of the forensic cha- 
racter, and by which they fenced the 
avenues to the bar from the irreve- 
rent intrusion of the unlearned and 
unworthy, have long since fallen in- 
to disuse. Kjcciusive of pecuniary 
requisites and a certificate of hU 
personal respectability, all that hi 
now demanded of the candidate for 


the degree of barrister that for a 
period of three years he annually 
eat a certain number of dinners. 

him establish his pretensions to 
the honour by the observance of this 
institutionary pnicess, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, he hecomea forthwith 
invested with the venerable insignia 
of bis profession. ’Hm is literally 
the €Mily relic of the ancient disrl- 
pHne that Is now enforced. Ha has 
io paaa Uwourb no determinate sys- 
tem of legal Ssstruotieii ; be is put 
to no, test of talent or altaintnent ; 
he has merely to eat his way; and, 
after thim of ^Hnnera, whether 
he knows nny tldng or nothing, he 
becomes evE^ksd to the courtesy of 
*• tbe learned gentlemaL*’ 


A Popular and Practical Introduetioo to Law Stodlcs* By bamiisl Warren, 

of the Jnner T«mple« F.E*5* Irtmdosi 
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All thil may be very well as Car as 
it regards the gentility of the bar» 
and the number of well-bred idlers 
who stroll into the prolessioxi as they 
would Into the rark — to mingle 
with distinguished company, to see 
and to be seen, to admire and to be 
gsjzed at^but who would look upon 
the wig and gown with very differ- 
ent /;ycs» if the assumption of it were 
attended with any heavy tax upon 
the intellect. But it has a different 
effect upon tlie legitimate character 
ot the bar as a learned body; which, 
high as it deservedly stands in pub- 
lic estimation, would undoubtedly 
stand much higher weie it u(»t noto- 
riously a refuge for gentlemen des- 
titute of a nominal profession. Ob- 
viously, the absence of any fixed in- 
tellectual qualification, and the in- 
dibcriannate adfiiisnion of men of 
every degree of capacity and attain- 
ment, cannot fail to lower its cha- 
racter hy reducing its average of 
merit. And thus it is, that the re- 
putation it enjoys is priiicipallyderi- 
ved from the surviving fame of its 
departed luminaries, and the cele- 
brity of its more eminent living mem- 
bers, diffused over, and assbeiated 
wiili, the idea of the aggregate body. 

Tpou this, however, it is not our 
present intention any further to ex- 
patiate; but rather to point out the 
disadvaiitage experienced by those, 
wlio, in choosing Uie profession, are 
animated by an honourable ambition, 
or who look to their success in it 
for the means of their livelihood, 
l o such a one, the absence of any 
established process of scientitic in- 
Htructioii, any authorized method of 
procedure is a sad enhancement of 
the diihculty that besets him. HU 
success depending as it does entire- 
ly upon his own personal compe- 
tence, it is to him a matter of the 
highest importance, and the utmost 
anxiety, tliat his time be not misem- 
ployed, nor his efforts misdirected ; 
but that of the various subjects and 
modes of study which may present 
themselves to him, he select that by 
which he may the best discipline 
and equip himself for the service in 
which he is to engage. lathiscrUls» 
however, he is in a manner left to 
himself ; launched upon a broad sea, 
without compass to steer by or chart 
to direct him j or brongte to a polol 
Where n numbartif cross roadiineeli 


and arbere, if he enquire as to the 
route he is to pursue, he will find, it 
ie true, plenty of advisers, all of 
whom, however, only add to his em- 
barrassment, by each recommending 
a different course. 

The study itself, also, noble and 
generous as it is, and interesting and 
delightful as it becomes when the 
habit of study is formed, is, at first, 
beyond measure disgusting and re- 
pul-sive. The aspect and odour of 
hU first anatomical subject are not 
more sickening to the medical stu- 
dent than his first taste of his pro- 
foKsioii is dislieartening to the legal 
novice. Nothing but stern necessity, 
or the ardour of a dauuUess smbi- 
tioij, can ever reconcile him to it. 
He is dismayed by its apparently il- 
limitable extent and infinite diversi- 
ty ; wherever be turns he seems lost 
in a chaos of contradictory authori- 
ties. while its antiquated and bar- 
barous style, its stiff and crabbed 
preciseness, its teasing tautologies 
and rept^titions, and its jargon of 
uncouth technicalities, unrelieved by 
any tiling to awaken his curiosity, to 
interest his feelings, or to excite his 
imagination, serve only to fret and 
w'orry liis spirit, and, still farther, to 
bewifderand distract him. o 

Tiie hardsliip of this c.a8e has long 
been felt hy the profession itself; 
and hence the various works which at 
difiVreut times hare been published 
with the view of alleviating it. Some 
of these ate, no doubt, excellent as 
elementary treatises; others admira- 
ble m panegyric*^ of the law ; but all 
that we have seen, whatever their 
character and pretensions, are essen- 
lially defect! ve in not being sufficient- 
ly practical and comprehensive,— in 
being adapted rather for those alrea- 
dy in the profession, than for those 
about to enter it; rather for those 
whose first repugnance has yielded 
to perseverance, who have got some 
insight into the nature of the law, 
and in whom the legal habit is in 
some measure formed, than for those 
whose notions are vague and unset- 
tled, and who are struggling in the 
midst of their first embarrassments. 
They have too much of the cold, 
stem aspect of the law itself, and 
want that touch of human and lite- 
rary ieeliog which the student so 
ho^eetly aesideratea. They seem 
to toofw 
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adraBced In their professional ca- 
reer to retain a distinct recolU?ctlon 
of the precise difficulties which they 
experienced at starting; from whom 
XhefcfMntj of difficulty had long since 
passed away, and who were there- 
fore incapable of entering into the 
student’s situation, of sympaihixlng 
with his perplexities, and of supply- 
\n» his wants. Their attention was 
o\j\ iously too much engrossed with 
the law, and too liitie with the stu- 
dent ; with his mind and character, 
the process of intellectual dUcipVtiie 
to whirl) it is desirable that he should 
subject himself, and the habits of 
thought wrhich it is necessary for 
him to cultivate. Tliey all, more- 
over, tend, in a greater or less degree, 
to encourage the notion, that a com- 
petent knowledge of la w may be at- 
tained by mere study— by ms're read- 
ing and reliection ; an error as fool- 
ish and fatal as to imagine it possible 
to artjuire surgical dexterity by the 
study of surgical treatises; or to 
accomplish one’s self as a military 
engineer, by reading Tristrem Shan- 
dy’s account of Uncle Toby’s expe- 
riments in fortification. 

In the absence, therefore, of any 
work of the precise character wv 
iare hinted at, our ruiiosity was 
frmsideraldy excited by the aimun- 
riation of a popular and practical 
iotroductiuri to law stuilies, by a 
gpiitlemati well known in theproles- 
sion ns an able pleader, and gene- 
rally accredited by the world with 
the authorship of that scries of pow- 
erful papers which, under the title of 
** the Diary of a late Physician,” be- 
trayed a far more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the adections of the heart 
than the diseases of lUe body. The 
knowledge of human life and char- 
acter, and the habit of close and 
thoughtful observation which those 
papers discovered, led us to form a 
very favourable expectation of the 
work before us ; to the successful 
performance of which a knowledge 
of character was-— in our view— quite 
as essential as a knowledge of law. 
In this expectation, after an atten- 
tive perusal of the work, we have 
jnot been disappointed. It is evidently 
the production of a man who has 
felt the difficulties which he lias en- 
deavoured to remove ; who writes 
not from hearsay, nor conjecture, 
t^or indistinct recollection, but from 


positive and painful experience still 
fresh in his memory; who knows 
what the student must feel by know- 
ing what he himself has felt; who 
writes to the student as well as /or 
him, and this in a manner which ope- 
rates throughout like a direct and 
inevitable appeal to the personal 
consciousness of his reader. It Is al - 
BO very obviously the «wk of a man 
who is not only ambitious of the 
honours of his profession and well 
calculated to obtain them, but who 
is also jealous of its character ; and 
who, \vith this feeling, has formed in 
his own mind the ideal of an accom- 
plished lawyer, which, from tli« be- 
ginning to the end of his book, he 
has contrived to keep stedfastly in 
the eye ot his reader, so as to ex- 
cite and Kiistain in him ilic same 
professional ardour with which the 
author is himself warmed, ft is 
thus, for instance, that he speaks of 
a practical lawyer. 

•* i'litHiilrr, twi* A mnrnfro, ^rhal a 
yrr know', aiiiJ ivhal In* ha« to 
if supiMiW to hr in but nu)il^r.itf; |>rucfi«r. 
H.* mu%t bf. more or arquaint<*J 

with thr U'.'oltni; of tin* mci bniiirol 

arts aii«l srirm-fH, of coinin»*r<«*, iin<l 

tnatiuracttircs ; of ihi- si^trr priifr^siotH ; 

♦•vrn of the amusemetiu arwl 
mnit- of ftoriety — for in all of th*'»e, 
tions .ire intt^siniJy Hrisfiijf whith re- 
quiiT Ibe tleriston of u rourt of justit'C. |*»r 
juirfMtso their m«>*t 'Ctfet i‘OTirfrns 
must be UitI bare before the eyesof cuiin- 
M?l, who is ex]m*te<) to he quite nu JhH at 
them !— »A thorou^'h kiiowie<!j^e of 
tutiotial hi*<tory, also, him! the many ini- 
partniit t4ipic4i aubstdiury to it, ran hatd- 
ly be <li«j>eiiHei) with. If he |»i.>ctises at 
the Har, he aii{HTa<hift to ah Oiese a keen 
insight into chararter, the power of ex- 
it acting truth, detei^tiiig falsehood, and 
unravelling the most IntriraU ti'-sues of 
sophistry. Ili« mind is in a highatatenf 
henlth and dtH<*ip|}ne ; he (capable ol 
pi'oroiiiiit Hbatraciioti, of long and patient 
Hppliralioii, and, in short, haa au«d) per- 
fect control over his well tempered facul- 
ties, thtU he ran ruiioeotrate them upon 
any subject he chooser, paastng rapidly 
fnnn one to another of the most uppobite 
character. Take a earn pie of hie everyday 
employment. Hi« *«q>itkioii* is Mugbt 
upon a r.*is»*, which di*r.luses numerotia 
commerrial, or other rrlations, deranged 
by the sudden death, marriage, heiikrupt- 
cy, or separation of one of the parties cun* 
cenied. Mark the apparently inextrleabla 
ronfuskm into whK^ fxlensive Inierestis 
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and llabilillefi are precipitated^- engaged upon, iirltber knowing, bow- 
wheidf within wbeels^alt partiva at fafiit ^yer, nor caring to enquire into the noble 
— hH atating tlieir caee in different wax’* nf the article bo baa been f’urgiog. 

— cross ar>coiirii8 of many years to be mas- Tlius the mere mechanical draftsman, 


tered— probably large sums of money at 
stake. Is it nothing, now, to answer 
such a case rs. tlilH, with rapidity and 
skill— to adjust these conflinting claims 
with a precision that often satisfies the 
most ciamorouh contoiulants, preventing, 
)>i‘rti»p 9 , a long and expensive course of 
iitigHtion? .See tlie c*>iripreheiisi re grasp 
of thutight — tlir arcurale analysis— the 
lapid geticntl i/at ion — the perfect mastery 
over details-~tbe alino*.! ron- 

trmplation ami balancing of iinincroitH 
particul.irs — the extensive resenich — the 
derision— exliibltcil on such orcaKimis by 
the well-tr.iiried legal intellect ! This is 
no higlily-wnmght picture. All the 
qualities and ar/Complishments above 
mentioned will be found displayed, more 
or lr<*, in the daily btisiiiesN of a ivell- 
rmplovr.d ritainber or court practUioner.” 
— IV- ‘if). 

And again, in tho following Ani- 
mated pAHHngc, which occurs in the 
rhaptrr on the .Study of Hnglish His- 
tory, he doprecalcH, as incompatible 
wiih the idea of a liberal mind, and a 
learned profession, that pettifogging 
spirit tvliich can rest sati*<fled with a 
merely empirical knowledge of tlie 
law, regardless of its nobler aspects 
and relations — its abstract principles, 
its original objects, its modified uses, 
and its general policy : and then 
el»M|uently illustrates the superiority 
of studying it in the spirit of an his- 
tojiMfi and a philusoplicr. 
jj^Jfc^llow CHu that lawyer anognir to 
Tmn-irif thr rhsrarlrr of m worthy mem- 
ber of a hheral prof*Msion, who is igno- 
rant of the history of his country ? What 
reRKonable ehanec has siirb an one of 
«li^tinguit»htng lijmsclf in ptihltr life, or 
aspiring to pol ^Ba i emitieiicf / He is 
chained down ttrlTis daily drudgery like 
the galley-slave to hi^ oar ; he cares about 
nothing but to get through hit day's 
work ; Is destituto of every thing but a 
pitiful pettifogging familiarity with forms 
of practicfs and can never get beyond 
that svretched apology of legal backs and 
dunces— tVo lex icripta f Take him out of 
the beat of hie bciofca of precedents and 
practice, and a child may pose him. £x- 
l>e<st not from him any explanation or 
vindication of the reason of the law, Its 
general principles and poliry. He comes 
day after day oat of kis obambers of the 
courif like the hlaekimltli begrimed from 
hie emHhy after a bard day’e work, con* 
tent at having got through what ho waa 


your hum -drum pleader or conveyancer, 
may have got through the tusk assigned 
him, may hove dran ii the instrumctit, 
and advised on the cases i»iilnnitted to 
him, with due dexterity ; and tbut is the 
extent of his care or ambition. He is 
conversant, possibly, with the practical 
working of the proviNioiis of feudalism— 
of the Statute of Entails, and against 
Miblnfeudatinns— of the delicate and com- 
plicated machinery of U^es and Trusts, of 
Tines and llecoverlea— but knows little 
or nothing of the interesting |»eriod of, 
iiml the circuiiistniices attending, their in> 
trodiictioii —what led to their adoption — 
wli.'it reasons of state policy were coti- 
rer lied— whether they answered the de- 
sired end, and are fitted to the polltic.il 
exigencies of the present times. Truly 
he ‘ iffnorantltf worships* the law I 

“ iSurely ibe inteUigerit practitioner 
mu«t contemplate the structure and wor-' 
king of the l.iw with deeper interest, who 
ha-, accustomed himself to the compariMOt 
of past with actual and possible exigencies 
and emergencies ; observing the altered cir- 
cumstances in which Kociety is placed wirli 
reference to particular laws— the va-tly 
difierent purpoies to which the lapse of 
time has appropririted them, from those 
to which th ry were t riginally dedicated, 
y/e is uhing, for most ordinary and peace- 
ful purposes, the machinery which was 
origsHHlty intended to aim n mortal blow 
at the aristoenn-y, at the clergy, at the 
liberties of she people, or at the preroga- 
tives of the crown — calling forth at one 
time U»e tt!m|H..siuuU9 spirit of lay rebrl- 
iiun, at another, the profound sopiloty of 
ec( }e!iiasticnl muchiiiation ; and which, 
h.'iving answered its great purposes, hav. 
iiig, in process of time, efiVeted a Nllent 
revolution, at length discharges the sole, 
the C4>mparative)y humble but useful 
functions, of secuilng and transmitting 
property from individual to individual. 
The little instrument by which the mo- 
dern conveyancer secures ^0/. a -year to 
Mary Higgins and her childreti, is, in 
truth, the lever by which a king might 
have been prized from bis throne ; which 
was aiqiUed, with coosttmniate craft, to 
the destruetioD of the handed power <d' 
the aristocracy— of the huge and gloomy 
fabric of eode^estioal domination. Thus 
the water whldl might at first have hern 
seen forming pari of the magnlfieent con* 
Huenoe of Kiagani, and then precipitated^ 
amid elands of .mha and Ibaatf dotm Ha 
tre m e wdo i n Adis, after parnlng over gMt 
tmofa of eawitf^r yir^h itwtifaMlidda 
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cbanncli auj rlvuletui sei-Ten, at length* Ing over tbe eluttig 09 of tioae and 
quietly to the peasantN min.”— IV. th^iapse of generauoaa* sustalaed In 
168-171, CDthiisiasra and the pride id 

The beauty of this extract ia a national identity, U, in the wordt of 
ficient apology for its length. The a hoe author, languiabiog, and 
necessity of combiniog tlie study of giving place to the superstitions of 
history with that of law has fre* wealth, and newspaper reputatloB/’* 
quently been insisted upon before ; To counteraet the growing degene* 
but we question wbetlier it has ever racy, and to animate the young stu- 
been more eloquently enforced. No- dent to follow his high professipn* 
thing can be huer than the latter pa- more in the spirit of philosophy, and 
ragraph, which rolls along, like the less in the spirit of trade than is now, 
majestic flood, to the catarHct which tmhap{flJy, too ranch the fashion, we 
is so maguiflceutly imaged. There cannot do better than rocomtnend 
is also a pure, lofty, English spirit the serious perusal of the work 
breathing through the whole of It, fore us, which, all alive as it la with 
well calculated to raise the ardour manly sentiment, cannot fail to iii- 
of the student, by exciting his na- spire him with a generous ambition, 
tional and patriotic feelings in favour VW might also very reasonably corn- 
of his subject- Law, thus contem- mend it to the attention of otliers 
plated by the light of history, must than students of law; to “ the eager 
necessarily j> 0 ‘»seh 8 a charm for him young gentlemen” for instance, w'hu, 
which it w'ould derive from no other to use the sarcastic language of tiie 
source. Thus studied, too, it is am* author, ** consider that the letters 
ply vindicated from the charge of M P. tacked to their names, opera- 
narrowing the mind; an imputation ting as though by magic, impose at 
to which it is unqucHiionably oh- <iuce the duty, and confer the ability 
noxious, when pursued in the buck- as they certainly do the Inclination, 
stering spirit of a pettifogger. If, to fall a-tinkcring our law%**.’* It 
moreover, the student be auibiiiouH might furnish them some valuable 
of political as as professional hints for the control of their legislato- 
distinction, it is thus that he may rial propensities. It might tend to be- 
most surely hope fully tocomprehefld get in them a salutary suspicion that 
and appreciau^, the nature and excel- some knowledge of constitutional 
lence of the constitution, so as to hi'-lory, and the philosophy of law, 
qualify himsfdf for the busioeas of A is really of considerable importance 
legislator. VVe fear, however, that to a statesman ; and that the wisdom 
this is not the mode in which law is of our ancestors and the experience 
generally studied in the profejti^lon ; of ages are not to be hastily discard- 
biher wise, considering the number of ed, at the sneers of a demagogue^' or 
barristers, who, Kince tiie passing of the bidding of u newspaper, 
the Reform Bill, have obtained seats The work divides itself into two 
in the House of Commons, we ‘-hould paris; the former of which piinci- 
have gratified with more fre- pally treats of the mental dito ipline 

queiit and signal instances of their nece^s^iry to the formation of the le* 
Patiiamentary siktchs. For such gal character; an^^bouods with 
instances we look nltiiost in vain, practical suggestlonv^f the highest 
lu the rage for money-getting on the excellence. Perhaps it may be 
one band, and for innovation on the thought that the author has here and 
other, constitutional lawyers seem tliere desc4!inded to iuiuec.essary mi- 
almost to have disappeared; and no nuteneas and particularity, and has 
wonder I for when our noble uflec- urged upon the student moral and 
tions are corrupted, when the consti- prudential considerations which 
tu tional spirit is dying, wtiat is there must liave been inculcated imon him 
to keep them alive? The old histo- a hundred times before. There is, 
ideal feeling with which we were however, nothing commonplace in 
wont to be animated, the strong sen- the mode in whidi bis precepts are 
Ument of hfsredUanj greatness which enforced ; on the contrary, his stalest 
bound us to the past, and, triumph- maxim derives the interest, if not the 
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aspect, of Doveltf, froia the manner 
in which it is conveyed — the lifelike 
distinctness of imagery, and at times 
tlie dramatic vivacity, with which It 
is presented to the mind. We ex* 
tract the following passage, in which 
Mr Warren, acting upon the sugges- 
tion of Locke, recommends tlie study 
of Chilling worth's controversial 
works, with a view to the formation 
of a logical habit of mind, both for 
its intrinsic excellence, and as a fair 
specim^ of the vh^aclty and didac- 
ty^nafn estness o f the author's style. 

Pj^TTfthe not rlioose to jead 

the whole work— -wh’udi, c\i*n Hichidtiig 
the very copious from hl-» opfio- 

ii«>jit’s hook, doos nut occupy more tliaii 
two iH’tuvo volumes— 'it t him select aowo 
particular chapter — the stcond, for in- 
stance, * on the meaitH whereby the re- 
vealed truths of God are conveyed to our 
understufiding, and which must determine 
coiilroveraiea in faith and religion’ — por- 
imps the mo:»t elaborate and |>errKct of all. 
IJc inu'it fir'll read over the Jesuit’s ac- 
count of the Ifn/r /•/' luiilht and possess 
himhclf of the luU scope and drift of its 
arjiument. before entering upon the ati- 
hwev of C'htllingw'ot'Ui. Let him ana- 
lyse it on paper, and keep it before him, 
to assist hi'i memory. tio, then, to Chll- 
lingworih. 'falve, first, n bird’s-eje view 
ol the whole chapter '131 page^) ; and 
then apply your»elf leisurely to the first 
i»ui> tlo/.eii page.*, l^ause after readtiii; a 
few seuti’uces ; look off the book into your 
mind, ami Kut'miy your>-rlf that the 
thvufjid^ not the language, there, fully 
and di«tincliy. PrtJCeed tlms thiough the 
whole, carefully marking the stages of the 
argument, the cunnexion of each thought 
with the other, and the geueml bf*nring 
ol the w’Inde, S.-t your author, as it 
w'ere, at u little distance eni you ; watc h 
how warily he approaches his opponmi 
— with what calm precision nod hUill be 
parries and thrusts. Imagine yourself to 
he in Uie Jesuit’s place; can you find an 
inhtiint’s opening ? f s yotir opponent over 
otV lii.s guard ? i)o(;s he ever ixtnkca false 
thrust, or fail of parrying the best of his 
antagonist? — Can you discover, in a 
word, a defect or a rcduiidaney, either in 
thought or expression ? Can you put your 
finger ony where upon a fullary? Try! 
Tax your ingenuity and ncuteitcss to the 
uttermost. 

“ Having thoroughly possessed your- 
self of the whole argument, put away 
your hook and memoranda, and try to go 
over it in your mind. Endeavour to rc- 
it aloudp M If In oral oontroreray ; 


,thus teetlng not only the clearness and 
accuracy of your perceptions, but the 
strength of your memory.— the readiness 
and fiioess of your language. Let not a 
film of indistinctness remain !ti your re- 
coUectiofi, hut clear it away, instaiUer, by 
reference — if necessary — to your book. 
Not content even wHh this, moke a point, 
tlie next day, of writing down the suh- 
siaiice of your yesterday’s reading, in as 
ccimpeiidious and logical a form as possi- 
ble, — and go on thus, step by step, 
through the whole argument. Ilaving 
so looked minutely at the meaus and the 
end — at the proce^8 and the result, at the 
whole and its parts— having c.oinpleUdy 
mastered * this great argument * in all 
its bearings, }'ou will be conscious of 
having received an invaluable lessou from 
one of the subtlest and most powerfu 


dispi^nts thst jH'rban 

the work is 
of a character more strictly profes* 
siona), aod treats of the mode in 
which the study of the common law 
should be commenced and prosecu- 
ted, a task by no means easy, con- 
sidering the variety of opinions ex* 
istiug upon the subject, but whief 
we have no hesitation in saying (anc 
we believe it to be the genersd feel- 
ing of the profession) that Mr War- 
ren has executed with great judg- 
ment and ability. Probably it wti 
still be a dispute point whether the 
('ommon law pupil should commence 
hid studies in the chambers of a spe- 
cial pleader, or iu those of a convey- 
ancer; but that the course of read- 
ing, and particularly the mode of 
study, which Mr Warren has recom- 
mended to tliose who may adopt the 
Lu^mer of the two methods, are high- 
ly judicious, and admirably caicula- 
ted to secure and facilitate their pro- 
gress, is what we cannot for a mo- 
ment t^iuk any one will venture tc 
qucslidn. Our limits, and a regarc 
to the taste of our non-professiona 
readers, forbid us to enter into _ 
detailed account of this most impor« 
taut part of the work, thougi 
strongly tempted to it by our anxieL 
to do justice to the author's merits 
Wo must therefore content our 
selves with recommending it to the 
thoughtful and repeated perusal o 
all who may be anxious to attain tc 
a practical and scientific kuowiedge 
of the Jaw. It is, beyond all t^mpa* 
rbo^ euperitw to an; iroidieethsl we 
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liavp yet Recn, in respect of the pa*?© 
and familiarity with wlilcli subjects 
of no ordinary difficulty are siinpH- 
fied and explained. The mode in 
winch he has treated the uninviting 
subject of special pleading is an in- 
stance of tins. Its history, its nature, 
its practical operation and utility, 
are developed with so much perspi- 
cuity, and illustrated in a style so 
lively and pungent, as to render it, 
even to the miscellaneous reader, 
one of the most interesting chapter* 
in the volume. The course of read- 
ing, also, k^al «*ind historical, which 
he has prescribed, hie comments up- 
on tlic various works w Inch he has 
recommended, the rules tvhicli he 
has laid down for the method in 
which tiiey arc to he read and diges- 
thdv and the tests which he i ndm p r o- 
posed to the studenf for ascertaining 
the rate of hia progress, and the 
amount of his attainments, are all 
marked with the same vivid and fa- 
miliar touches, and the same force 
and animation of ^tyk^ The student 
will, in short, find it a treasury of 
valuable information and sound ad- 
tice, w'hich he will in vain Io<»k for 
in any other fjuirter with which 
ire are acquainted ; and it will be 
his own fault if he fail to profit by 
the sound practical adiice with 
which ic is filled ; advice, which is 
not a mere diges-t of the observa- 
tions of others, but selficiidenlly 
the result of the author's deep le- 
tleciion upon ti»e progress of his 
own mind, and the incidents of iiis 
personal experience. This is in- 
deed one of thej great merits of the 
ivork, as it is al«o, we think, the 
main source of its interest. Divest- 
ed of its richness and variety of il- 
lustration, its eloquence, and its in- 
numerable happy touches of life 
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and chaiacter, which must render it 
attractive to readers of every de- 
scription, it w'ould still derive a 
powerful interest from the strength 
of experimental conviction which 
pervades it, and wdiich gives to 
numberless passages the force aud 
charm of autobiographical disclo- 
sure. 

After the terms of high and un- 
qualified approbation in wliich we 
have hitherto spoken of the work, it 
remains for us to suggest to the 
author the propriety.' of cha8tciff||st. 
in a subsequent effmon, the style! . , 
which some of the earlier chapters 
are composed ; of retrenching some 
exuberances of fancy and language, 
and of altering some sportive allu- 
si(»ns and fanciful forms of expres- 
sion, which are scarcely consistent 
with the seriouBiiess of his tone and 
the dignity of his subject. The only 
other remaik we feel inclined to 
make is. that the numerous citations 
from various writers to which lie 
has given place in his volume, 
rather impair the interest of the 
work, by iiiO'rrupting its continuity 
of thought, than add to its practlc.il 
niility. Many of them, indeed, arc 
introiliiced fur the purpose of eon- 
firining statements ivhieli needed no 
confirmation, or of illustrating po- 
Hitions which the author had hitnsidf 
made sufficiently obvious, or of 
pointing obsen aliens already Bufii- 
rieiitly acute. These, however, ari* 
trifiing imperfections which may be 
easily remedied, and do not in tlie, 
least detract from the sterling excel- 
lence of the woik, which wo have 
no hesitation in pronouncing a cre- 
dit not only to the author, but to the 
profession to which he belongs, and 
which we have no doubt he will one 
day more conspicuously adorn. 
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The Fi'cuc'h Revolullon was the 
l^reat conHummaUng ev«*nt of a series 
of crauses, reacLing back a hundred 
years. Hostile as it was to all reli- 
gious observances, ostentatious in its 
scorn of all superstitious, and di- 
rectly subversive of the Popish es- 
tablish inent of France, it was still 
the legitimate oflVpring of Popery. 
The infamous treachery of the revo- 
cation of tlie Edict of Nautz in lGh3, 
had broken down Protestantism in 
France. But this perfidy, which was 
proclaimed as the triumph of the 
paramount religion, and the glory of 
the orthodox tiiroue, was the first 
step to the overthrow of both the al- 
tar and the tlirone; Protestantism, 
by its puiity, had acted as a restiic- 
tioii on the dissolute habits of the 
Popish hierarchy — by its general 
learning had compelled the Popish 
cieigy to the labours of scholarship 
— and by its open demand of the li- 
berty of Scripture, had made Sciiji- 
lure Kuown. 

The revocation of the Edict of 
Nautz — ihc charter of tlie French 
Protestant Cliurch — extinguished all 
those inftutnces. The IVotestaut 
preachers and congregatioxis were 
exiled throughout I'.urope, or extir- 
pated at home. No lunger exerting 
the poweiful impression of their 
morals, their doctrines, and their re- 
ligious knowledge, they left the 
whole community of France to fall 
back into the most abject supersti- 
tion. But all error is prolific ; and 
of all error, guilty conceptions of the 
Deity are the most fertile in public 
confusion and personal crime* Three 
classes of feelings are their natural 
uflVpritig — contempt, IndifTereucc, 
and corruption. The intellectual or- 
ders of France rapidly began to de- 
ride tviUi scorn the childish miracles, 
the antiquated pretensions, and the 
lazy ignorance of the National 
Church* The noblesse, leaders of the 
public taste, and proprietors of the 
great hereditary treasures, treated 
the Church with decent indifference; 
the populace, alternately attracted 
by ita snowy ceremonial, and irrita- 
ted by Its dema&de on their labouri 


their pleasures, and their purees, 
and covered witli the heaviest c louds 
of ignorance, civil and religious, lay 
stagnant till the whirlwind, engen- 
dered in those clouds, struck down 
into their depths, roused their tre- 
mendous force, and sent them, with 
the revolutionary thunderbolt flash- 
ing in their front, to roll over all the 
ancient barriern of the laud. 

The prominent features of this 
memorable transaction exhibit the 
fearful facility with which public and 
personal corruptions may combine 
to overthrow a state. The reign of 
Louts XiW hud destroyed the last 
rexuainingpurityofreligiou in France. 
The reign of Louis XV. had destroy- 
ed the last remaining morality of the 
land. At the accession of Louis 
XVi., the nation was ripe for ruin. 
Yet it is to be remembered, for the 
warning of tho.se who take all their 
(estimate of public safety from the 
eye, and refuse to look to the natu- 
ral connexion between national vice 
and national downfall, that France 
never wore the semblance of present 
and coming prosperity with so glit- 
tering a reliance on her fortunes, as 
at the hour when the eye of the 
Christian would have seen the hand 
going forth and writing her destiny 
on the wall. 

I’he ruin was, in all its characters, 
unexampled. Wars Lad already been 
familiar to Europe; and where war 
treads, the track behind must be 
seared with the flery footstep of the 
fleud. Plunder and blood, the w'aste 
of public vigour, and the devastation 
of the morals and happiness of pri- 
vate life, bad been its inevitable and 
customary consequences. But the 
first interval of peace closed up, if 
not healed, the injuries inflicted by 
the sword; the moral vegetation 
grew over the track, and men re- 
turned to their habitual pursuits, 
w ithout much more than the memo- 
ry of a frightful dream. It was the 
French Revolution which gave the 
first instance, for a thousand years, 
of a nation undone by Itself— inflict- 
ing vengeance with its own hands, 
and teanng out its own entralJsi with 
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a fury that would have appalled its 
bitterest enemies. It was the iirst 
civil convulsion on record which 
overthrew, not merely the throne in* 
the constitution, but the nation. Its 
whole operation /ridtcial. It not 
simply amerced the nobility or the 
priesthood in the common suffering, 
It tore them out of the land, and 
flung them wide and bleeding over 
the Vaco of every other. From the 
terrible distinctness of the scourge 
laid upon every order of the nation 
ill till u, wo might almost draw a new 
argument for" a Providence. The 
priesthood wore the undone.-- 
The great depositaries of tlio nation- 
al morals and religion — the great be- 
trayers of tlieir trust in both — the 
great supporters of Uie superstition 
which extinguished botli — Uie lir.st 
place was allotted to tbem in that 
daik preparative for national massa- 
cre — tbe long and melancholy tiro- 
cession wliicli France sent to the 
scaffold. The ntibility followed, — 
They had earned vengeance by their 
disregard of the personal i irtues 
and public duties of their station ; 
profligate, presumptuous, and infi- 
del, exhau-'iiiig their immcDse for- 
tunes in systematir* dissipation, and 
thtM*r still greatiT iunueuce in dis- 
countenancing public purity; their 
lime was come ; and in the midst i>f 
their security they were diivcn off 
to a well the procession. The men 
of science, the philosophers, the fan- 
cied regenerators of the state, the 
poHiica) theorist, tlio wj>ole. race of 
those cold-blooded hyyux^rites who, 
with liberty on their lips, had only 
tbe love of power in ihi ir bcart'<; 
the plausible consjiirators against 
every right of human nature, under 
pretences of vindicating human pri- 
vileges; and the furioua zeabita of 
tolerance, with no feeling but of 
scorn for all forms of bidief, and 
a determination to extinguish all that 
bore the name : they, too, were in- 
dulged with but a short* lived sense 
of victory. In the midht of their re- 
vel they were torn down by ruflians 
more vigorous, but not more malig- 
nant, than themselves; and sent to 
swell the funeral train. Then came 
those who sent them ; the inflainers of 
the rabble, the assertors of the claim 
of every man to rapine and murder; 
the true, mdeed champions of Demo- 
cracy; the brutal, gigantic, blood- 


covered despots of Republicanism ; — 
all followed, as if controlled by an 
Irresistible destiny to mingle their 
gore together on one scaffold. All 
were "plunged into a common 
grave; and when the whole wiidex*- 
rcinonial of angry justice was done, 
on liiat grave was erected a throne, 
filled by a being, the natural inlieri- 
tor of ail; the representative spirit 
of the persecuting priest; the haugh* 
fy noble; tbe metaphysical infulcl, 
and tlie ferocious robber. He, too, 
had his letributiou. The founda- 
tions of ills throne sank with himsedf 
into tiie grave. That grave, is open 
still; and it will be fortunate ft»r ibe 
world if victim-^, noisier than France 
could ever offer, are n(»t still to be 
flun;r into its measureless coiTupti‘oi, 
The whole progress of tiie evil 
which fell upon IVaiiie, bears the 
character of a di- tinct lesson against 
political treachery. Her baseness in 
fo«iering the revolt of tbe American 
colonies, in tlie teeth of tri aties, was 
the diri'i t source of that confusion 
of finance wl i< b struck the first blow 
at lier monurei»y. Always a \ia'-te- 
ful irovernrrii'nt, lie* wiw ad<Ied lifry 
millions to her pulilic «i<‘bi ; always 
siiii;ulaily awkward in managing her 
re venue, this Uiviai debt staitlrd tin; 
nation not more than it pei plexi d tbe 
ijiini-!- rH. ( ’cioniie. a ^liowy chat la- 
tan, lio wr.s to effect e\eiy tiling by 
file wand of genim?* found biniself, 
like other boasters, able to efft 1 1 no- 
thing but a nearernpproacli to nation- 
jil bankruptcy. The 3 ear 17 ^ a 3 ear 
of peace, exhibited him calling on 
tbe country for a loan. The two 
following years oxliibiled him redu- 
ced to tin* same rude etasion of the 
pressure of tbe moment. Hut, if 
loans are the easiest ot all concep- 
tion.s, they arc the most diffnuilt of 
all instruments; and Calonne’s hand 
was evidently not fit for their mani- 
pulation. The people, compelled by 
new taxes to fix their eyes 00 his 
career, began to wonder why the 
inagir, <if the new system had not 
saw*d them from new burdens. TJie 
loan for l78o was nearly four mil- 
lions sterling. Public wonder gave 
way to publii*. terror at the announcc- 
iiient, Tbe Parliament of Paris re- 
fused to register tbe royal edict for 
raising tbe sum. The financial dis- 
pute now ripened into a quarrel of 
privileges. The King Issued a pe^* 
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retnptorjr command, and the edict 
WEB finally registered ; but annexed 
to the register was a resolution im- 
pugnhig the compulsion. The King, 
fully awake to this infringement on 
the old supremacy of the throne, or- 
dered the resolution to bo torn from 
the journals. The hand that did this, 
roused the whole pride and passion 
that slumbered under the dissolute- 
ness of France. Jn that hour the 
knell of the inoiiarchy was rung. 

Cttloiine, as if madnos ruled 
every step of his ministry, summon’ 
ed the Notables, llunian ptesump- 
tion never tried a more fatal experi- 
ment. The Notables, if popular, 
must have only followed the jmpular 
current; if Aiiatocraiic, must have 
been us<*less, except to increase the 
popular tiiuniph by their fall. They 
did both, ana gave the rnoimichy 
another blow. 

France, like al) (tther feudal states, 
was f»nce a limited monarrby. It 
bad n convocation of ail the nobles, 
without whose consent no impost 
could be laid on the people. But 
Ibe constant wais i>f the King, tiu' 
rapid corruption of tbe nobles, and 
the Hullen superstition of tbe people — 
asuperstitiun al W'ajs hostile tohuman 
rights — had al length extinguislied 
the power of the Stutes general — 
The Ifist semblance of feudal free- 
dom lingei i d in the form of the Pro- 
vincial ParliaineiilH — originally local 
courts of justice, but by degree s 
used as n'gislrars of the edicts prt»- 
ceeding from Uie will of the throne. 
It is lemarkable, as an instance of 
good cMoi ted from ct tl, that the fea- 
tiiies m(»8t obnoxious in that parlia- 
mentary systi^m, became the chief 
source of its ptiblic value. The seats 
in those conns, originally al tlie roy- 
al disposal, had become, by the dis- 
aaters of royal finance, matters of 
Rale. C'/orruption thus seemed to 
hare reached its height But the 
Bale actually conferred perBonal in- 
dependence; and to an unexpected 
degree, the parliaments, whose mem- 
bers purchased their teats, and were 
thus irremoveable, stood forth as 
checks on the despotism. Tbe fact 
of bolding tlieir seats for life, gevo 
them a comparative liberty. 

But the throne was still para- 
mount. In evil times, or, with 
gentle governments, the reluctance 


of the parliaments to sanction tbe 
royal edicts, was respected. But 
when the King was resolved, the ha- 
bitual couiRe was to summon the 
Lit dcJmiicc; the King, giving pre- 
vious notice of his intention, came, 
attended by bis great ofiicers of 
state ; tbe parliament was silent by 
etiquette— all debate befog forbid- 
den in his presence; he commanded 
tbe edict to he registered by his sole 
will, and it was thenceforth law. 

The nation naturally clung to their 
single help in struggles with power; 
and the parliarnenis ro.^e into high 
reverence. A laige portion of the 
public but«inep8 pa^^sed into 

their hands; and even leligious dis- 
pules of .lesuilisin and Jansenism, 
in the 17lh century, w ere not beyond 
their pale. Their growing power 
roused tbe jealousy of that dilapida- 
ted protligate Louis XV.; and tlte 
Parliaments of Paris, and seveial 
other of the piovincial capitals, were 
sent into exile, TJie accession of 
l.ouis XVT., in J774, was popular; 
and to reinforce his popularity, he 
restored all the Pailiainenis. Tlie 
reconciliation continued until the 
demand for the loan in 1783. The 
quarrel then produced the fatal mea- 
suic of trying a new goternuient of 
the pr)])tilar nnnd for France. 

It had been 4he occasional prac- 
tice of the earlier French kings, in 
the intervals of the assemblies of the 
States- ccneral, to summon their rliief 
sul>jects to aid the monarch in great 
emiMgcncicH. But this meeting of 
the Notable persons of the land act- 
ed only as a larger pi ivy council. 
Yet the kings were cautious of their 
assembling ; and the last instance 
w'as in 1020. On the second cente- 
nary of that year, in 178(>. summon- 
ses tvere issued to 144 persons, in- 
cluding the princes of the blood, the 
chief nobles, the heads of the public 
bodies, and tbe deputies of tbe pro- 
vinces. The assembly met at Ver- 
sailles; the minister laid the finan- 
eial state of France before them, 
and acknowledged that the expen- 
diture of the nation exceeded its 
receipts by four millfona sterling 
a- year. Hia expedients were a 
general land-tax, and the abolition 
of all immunities from taxes. No 
proposals could have been more 
hopeless of reception In an assembly 
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thus constituted. They were in 
fact a demand for the surrender of 
privileges made from a body of men 
to whom those privileges were not 
merely an ancient possession and a 
personal boast, but an important 
property. The whole body of tlie 
nobility, •200,000 haughty men of the 
sword, were indignant through 
every quarter of the kingdom* The 
whole body of the clergy, I80,0t)0, 
e:K(Tci!>iug nearly all tlie scholarship, 
and all the remaining indueuce of 
religion in France, denounced the 
fully of the Minister. The provinces 
protested against the infraction of 
their ancient charters — the outcry 
was universal, and, as the just pu< 
nishment of his uuaccountabio im- 
prudence, ('aloiine was dismissed by 
the King within a month from his 
proposal. The triumph of the Not- 
ables was not loD^' lived. Within 
another month their assembly was 
dis^olved. 

Human affairs are singulaily imi' 
tali VO, A high purpose may be con- 
templated in this perpetual similU 
tiide. History tlius becomes the 
guide of statesmen, if their presump- 
tion does not disdain its guidance. 
The French King, Ministers, and 
people, had before their eyes, in 
the pages of the English Rebellion 
of Hi4S, the chart qf that cruise of 
peril on which they were launched. 
J’^ery rock and shoal was there laid 
down for them, hut too proud to 
learn, and too rash to calculate, they 
ran succe8si\ely upon them all! 
Like Charles, the King, finding it 
impossible to govern by himself, 
returned to the forms of the consti- 
tution, and applied to the Parliament 
of Paris. The Parliament, elated 
with this proof of their superiority, 
refused to sanction the new sub- 
sidies without an explanation of their 
purposes. The pretext was plau- 
sible, but the purpose was factious. 
All was now a simple contest for 
power. The King, incensed at their 
resistance, used bis prerogative, 
held a ** Bed of Justice,** and com- 
manded the registry of Uie edicts 
for a general land tax and stamp act. 
The Parliament, on the next day, 
rotested against the registry, and 
eclared that whoever attempted to 
put either of the edicts in force 
abould be considered a traitor, and 
be sentenced to tbe galleys. The 
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King banished the Parliament to 
Troyes in Champague. 

The flame spread. The great 
bodies of the law, the several courts, 
the provincial parliaments, protest- 
ed. The Parisian populace, ready 
for insurrection, swHdied the uproar. 
Twelve thousand troops were march- 
ed into the city. The outcry only 
grew louder.. The edicts ivere 
thrown aside in fear, and the popu- 
lar triumph had advanced a step 
nearer to revolution. But the king- 
dom was perishing in the struggle — 
all public business was stopped, 
every department of the state was 
on the verge of mendicancy. 'I'lie 
King again summoned the I’aillu- 
ment. On the 1 9th of November he 
behl a Stunct and proposed 

two edicts, one for a succesbion of 
loans for five years, a mounting to 
nineteen inillioiis; another for the 
restoration of some pri^iletres to the 
Protestants, wlio seem to have been 
the chief merchants and lioiders oi 
money. The dilVeted from 

the Bed of Justice in admitting tie- 
hate in the royal presence. The 
Parliamentary oiators fully used 
tlieir piiwlege, and insulted the 
King. The unfortunate King knew 
no other resource than his exhausted 
prerogative. He ordered the debate 
to close, and ilie Parliament to re- 
gibter the edicts, 'i'beii ensued tltc 
hist display of that panltidal 
treachery which blackened even the 
cUil hoirors of France. The Duke 
of Orleans desperately stood forth, 
exclaimed against the royal coin- 
inand, and denounced the w hole pro- 
ceedings of the day as contrary to 
the laws. The Duke w'as instantly 
banished to his estates by an order 
from the King. 

A new attempt was in reserve to 
■upersede the stubbornness of fai*- 
tlun. A Grand C-ouncil of .State, Lu 
Cotfr Pkuit ic^ was to be formed, pos- 
sessing all the powers which had gra- 
dually lapsed into the hands of the 
Parliament. The plan was divulged 
—the Parliament passed a censure 
on its principles. The King, indig- 
nant at being tlius anticipated, or- 
dered, like Charles, the arrest of 
the two chief debaters. They took 
refuge in the House. The Assembly 
drew up a remonstrance against 
their seizure. The King answered 
it by sending a regiment to surround 
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the Houee, and bring the refractory 
tnemberB Ijefore him. The PreHident 
declared that he must Heize the 
whole Parliament, for all were of 
the same mind. After a pause of 
nearly a day and a night, during 
which the Assembly continued Hur- 
rounded by tlie soldiery, the demand 
was repeated, 'i'lie two meniheiH, 
l)’I\Hpremeuil and Mosaniberf, then 
asked the President’H permihsion to 
BUI render themHclvcH, and went to 
prison. 

Tlie King reverted to his hop^de^s 
expedient of the lied of Justice, 
'file PailiaiiK'iit piotcsltd with in- 
creased violence, d'he ('t ur Pit nUrc 
was again fiercely pronounced to be 
contrary to the lights of the nation. 
The members already prepared fur 
it in the cabinet were alarmed by 
tlie pi»[)uiar outcry. All shrank, and 
the King was finally forced tf> aban- 
don the desiiin. Tlie terror now 
reached the highest departments of 
the state. The Alchhi^hop of 
Toulouse, the successor of ('aluiine, 
and prime minister, saw the tempest 
Tising so foriuida!)]y louiici Jiiin that 
lift abandoned llit^ government iu 
dcf-pair. and, after a year of uiieu.sy 
power, fl(*d from X'ersaiiles to take 
shelter in Italy. The King, harassed 
by univ4‘rsal failuie, was driven still 
closer to his ruin. In the fatal and 
fruith ss liope of c^UH•iliating faciiun 
by sulurjiiiiiitT to clanjour, the un- 
happy inoimich embraced a total 
change <d’ measurt s, adopted the 
popular finoiirite Neckar as his 
minister, and i ccalled the Pai liament. 
The Pctrliameiu, to coinince him of 
his error, insUnlly burneil the roya! 
decrees for tin ir suspcusiori in the 
presence ot the populace. But one 
step more and all was to be down- 
waid. 

Neckar was a man made for na- 
tional ruin. A charlatan, a 
plic, and a dealer in the stocks, he 
waa a champion of that public con- 
fusion of interests which had made 
Ida fortune, a professor of that 
burlesque on science, political eco- 
nomy, which bad enabled an obscure 
Swiss to talk of modelling govern- 
ments, and an aspirant atter those 
political honours which are to be 
secured by popular corruption. The 
rabble every where arc rapid cal- 
culators — the French rabble the 
most rapid of all. They saw that 
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Neckar had raised wealth out of 
nothing, and tliey took it for granted 
that the discoverer of this secret 
was the true financier for Franco. 
Neckar, whose folly alone palliates 
his crime, had the tanity to think 
that he was formed to be a states- 
man, undertook the task, pronounced 
that the age of universal restoration 
WU8 at liand — called the whole tribe 
of philosophic rebels to his aid, and 
with loyalty on his lips, and ambi- 
tion ill his heart, summoned the 
Notables, and through them sum- 
moned the States General. The ex- 
pedient was old, and exhibit«;d hia 
want of rt'H)urce- But he was ns- 
hi&led by counsellors \Nho made up 
in malignity what he wanted in in- 
veiuioi). The .States- General had 
not been as-icmhied since the mino- 
lil}' of Louis Xlll. in 1(>14. It was 
an ub:>olete contiivance to give the 
show of public deliberation. But 
in its oilginal condition it was harm- 
less. Tlie three orders, .‘too each, 
the Nobles, Clergy, and '/'fars Mlat^ 
or f’omiiioijs, sat in separate cham- 
bers, and checked each other. 
Neckar Miminoned 000 of the Tats 
thus equalling the other two 
orders. It was imposbible that this 
fatal iunotaiioti could have been the 
work of chance. His next innova- 
tion, by its cautious indirectness, 
showed still more his sense of its 
effect. The edict was i^datt as to 
their bitting iu separate chambers — 
on this silence was constructed the 
total corruption of the Astetuhly. 

The States. Geneial met on the 
memorable oih of May, 17SJ>, at Ver- 
saiiies. The first act of the C'oni- 
moiis was to demand that the Nobility 
and (dergy should give up their 
separate bluings and join them. 
Both bodies were throw.ii into con- 
stt*rnatioii by a proposal which must 
extinguisii ibeiii lu the palpable 
majoiiiy possessed by the commons. 
They refused. The refusal was de- 
clared an insult to the majesty of the 
people! An outcry was raised iu 
Paris. French public life has ex- 
hibited but few iostances of fortitude 
on principle. Some of the nobles 
and clergy, in alarm, joined the 
commons. The junction was io- 
stantiy hailed as a victory, and de- 
claring themselves the Legislature, 
they remodelled tlieir House by 
their own authority, and takings at 

p 
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the fiugfl^efttlon of Jt^fTerAon, then 
American Minifiler at Paris, himself 
aa old traflicker in conspiracr, the 
name of the NaHunal AsstMiiMy, as- 
sumed the vinuiil government of 
France. 

The reinaiitder of this deplorahle, 
downward career, is t»»o deeply 
marked on the reeolieetioiis <»f 
Kfin»pe to require detail. Our more 
direct ohjci i is the contrast pre- 
sented If) the rusliness of revolii- 
tionary France in the firmness of 
constimtiomd F.tu<hnd — to the fury 
of I'rtmeh popular passifui in the 
soiindiK’ss <»f I'li^rlish national feel- 
ing — anti to the unhappy iiiorrd and 
personal suhrnisNivein -s of the 
French Kinjf in the reliudous c(ni- 
Rtaney and indiiidual foiiitude of 
Georire 111. ive may ohseius 

for a moni'-nt. on th“ justness nf that 
offer of cnnsrU'ntioi.al freedom which 
the French imtion at this evil peiiod 
BO conteinptuou.-!y llun^ away, tlie 
insam* prefeicni-e tif (jverihtow to 
renovation, and the total irn^ulii- 
(deucy t f rabble council- to secure 
the j'.ossession of liberty. The new 
charter whit h tiie Kin:r proposed to 
the National Assem!)iy a tew d;ns 
after the co!ii...encemeiir id its f\- 
istence, eonlairied juovi-ions to meet 
euTv wjojT of a n uion lione'^tly d«‘- 
siidtis of fieedom. I'i. it charter, 
Hhieli tie* Kil);.: in peis.>li l.-hi f'clore 
the A''>ei,jf.jy, cd “ lh.lt I'O ItCW 

lax -.liouid he iinpiised nr loan raiKed 
wiilioiit the lUMi'^eni ol the Si.jies- 
(ieneral — Unit all excE* piions ut the 
‘ privsb'tjed, oider-^’ tiom the pay- 
rneiJl of U<es should he uholi-hed — 
tiiat al! oppj <* -«d'.^nor.il ii.<hts 
Bhould ( ea-e — t’o.at l),e o.hf rfv of the 
yiress ^hou}d i>e /‘-oabii^hed — tfiat 
htfft'i dt i ^l!ou;d he n»suict- 
ed tf» actual \ iuhititui'' ol the — 
that prn\int'iHi nssemhlies <»r mates 
Ritould i»e ehtaidisfo'd in different 

f mrts of the kiuj^dooi with defined 
ocal pow(‘rH— and that jiit-ticeshould 
be administered in both the, civil 
and crimiiial c(/urt?< with the utmost 
publiciry and impariialiiy to nil 
classes/* It is obviouH that here the 
fotinflatioiis of a free monarchy w'cre 
fully laid, and that from those prin- 
ciples time and use would obtain all 
that wa« cHReutiai to public security. 
But the National Assfunbly had 
other purposes iu vi(»w. Power was 
before them, popularity was at tbelr 


heels, the passion for following the 
example of America in repuhllc- 
anism, and the example of all other 
rebellions In the Bidzure of public 
and private property, was the temp- 
tation of the lime. The National 
Assembly contained a large number 
of the chief piupiietors and cler- 
gy of France ; but the resistless 
inajoiity was composed of those 
loose and unprincijded politicians 
wlio are ready to embrace the 
wildest excessf'S for the mere saktj 
of catchini; the popular acclama- 
tion. But let lho^(^ who depend 
on ihe conduct of a part wbere 
the principies of the inajotity are 
]».'‘r\ertcd, tike a lesson from the 
iolli' s and fuiies of I'laru'e. Nbi- 
tliiiig could be more directly ad- 
ver*-e to ail change than the inte- 
rests of the cleigy and nobility who 
sat in the N.uioiod A‘*sciu!»ly. I’he 
old li thut' had p]ac(‘d them higli in 
privilei;e and possession, the spirit 
of the new was not merely to ref<»rtti 
their pt i'. iletres but to annihilate 
them, and not merely to rchirict the 
exoibitaiice of imlividuul ineoincs. 
b!it to piunrlt r them to tlie last li\ rr. 
Vet w In n the actual of 

luin ca.oe, ilu -e men were the first 
to Iri'd ir with tumuliioMts applause. 
Nt>triinj- in tt»e anntds of !iu'i»an jd>- 
is inme astoui-fiiiiL’' llrin 
lids ijoiiiicul s'ihidi*, this emulation 
ol ioh!»eiy, tiiis race to be undone. 
The haujhtii'St, mi'st fiiL'id, and 
most, uncouiproniising ot iuuh cI.k- 
s< .s, wlo^ri they v. etc uurt' uuo 

the stream^ inched (lu.s-n ii oidi 
a iMjd'U^y proporthnud to their 
wo iLfh!, ; the ^ tor nest )*aiers ol te- 
puldii nni^m, when orno" repuhln an- 
iseii, put tv» shame the iuodciated 
fury of the oiiginal coMspiralois ; 
like bodies lepijlbive of dis**a-e, 
when they were once tilled with 
fever, they exfjifu'ted tlie heat ami 
strength f»f frenzy. If w(» t<»o are 
to have our trial, let us beware of 
resting our Hecuiityon the charac- 
ter, the jirofcHsiouft, or even the in- 
lerestH and obi(‘ct« of indiv idunls, 
bow'ever pledged they may he. We 
iiiubt look for a firmer dependence, 
and rest upon ouiftelvoe. The wdiole 
of the yn ivileg(^d (^lasses of France 
actually vied with the populace in 
running the career of genera! sub- 
vejsion. How is this pheootneuoit 
to be accounted fory There la a 
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fiufficient roanon. Ttie Nationa] Aa- 
aembly waa totaHy irr^tlip^ioua* It 
waa a great eon< lave of iniidela. All 
profesHing popery; all alienated 
by itfl habits from the religion of the 
Scripturee, all ncoffing at that reli- 
gion winch they had been forbid to 
investigate, and ail iiating the super- 
fliiion which had been substituted 
ill its room; the biglior oiders of 
France, tlie gentry, and the whole 
body of literature, were Is 

it to be wondered at, that their pri- 
vate profligacy passed into their 
public, existence, that the lieartle^s- 
neps, vanity, selfisimeps, und love 
of pleasure, which already made stt- 
cieiy in IVaiice an ahoniioatioii in 
the sight ol earlli and heaven, should 
have* only llamed out with broatier 
\io!ence when it was fed witli the 
rii’lter fuel of loyal blood and na- 
tional confiscation ? 

The puling ])hjiant}nop;Pt8 who 
lament over the pufl'eritiir of rebels 
and inurdfreiH, while they have not 
a thought for the miseries of tlieir 
\ iriim.s, iiave grieved over llio fall of 
the N.'Uional AsheniMy. Hut there 
was the uiur on wliich the liberties 
of Fiance were sacrifleed. I’here 
w'as the temple in which Alheisin 
was enthroned; within these walls, 
which rung with the loftiest senti- 
no'iits fd ho inanity, patiiotisni, atid 
]){ipular b«*ii<*f{U’tion, was construct- 
ed the bh*odiesi alliance against hu- 
rmin feeling, national good, and the 
peace of inanliirid. If a thiiiid(‘iSoir 
iiad tull»'ii oil the root «>f that Assem- 
bly in the hint iioiir of its existence, 
and wrapped the whole mass in 
penal firi*, it would have been one of 
the most signal instances at once of 
justice to iiuman nature, and ol 
mercy to France. Hut the public 
crimes deseiM'd a more prolonged 
chastisement, and the gutliotiuc and 
the «ahrH were to effect the ven- 
geance earned by llie universal cor- 
ruption of tlie laud. If the ihunder- 
holt had fallen, it could scarcely 
have been a more distinct and pal- 
pable minister of the divine wrath 
against an usurping legislature and 
an inffdfd people. 

How far England now stands ia 
the same position with France In the 
year 178P, is a point of the moat 
serious consideration. In the na- 
tional habits and character there are 
undoubtedly striking distinctions* 
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There is much religious feeling In 
England. With some hypocrisy 
among the more ostentatiou-^ reli^i- 
ouists, and soino looseness of life 
among the higher ranks of pociety, 
there is a general homage to reli- 
gion, a general zeal for its honour, 
and a general public observance of 
its precepts, which fairly vindicate 
for England the iiluHtrious title of a 
Chrihiian people. Our activity in 
works of berieficemre, altogether 
unforced, and yet altogether throw- 
ing into the shade the largest com- 
pulsory bf'n(‘lac.tionH ot the coiiti- 
m‘Ut; the exieut and ardour of «>ur 
iiiiHsionH to the remaining idolaii ous 
and harbaiian poriions ol the w<trld, 
and the more than impeuai munifi- 
cence of <*ur distiibution of ;he 
Sciiptiires through the earth, con- 
Ptilutf* featureH of higiial lionour to 
ihi! national character. Tin* IC’^ta- 
hiished (.'liinch of ICn^land, tin? 
great depositary of religious leani- 
ing, puided by {iriiicipie!* of tin* most 
comprehensive toleration, abjuring 
ail force on opinion, exhibitintr in its 
clergy .a body of nearly thirtei n 
thoii*<ai)d educated men, the most 
unstained wUh public or personal 
offences of any body of similar nutu- 
bers in the world ; many of them 
poftsessiutr tin* higliest rank of hte- 
rature nt once graceful and solid, 
many <*f tliem eminent for i):eir 
pastoral uitues, and many td* them, 
in the ralin and genuine heroism 
which Chii'.tianity alone can teach, 
]>repared to meet ail extremities in 
the cause of truth, an iii-^tiiutioii 
to whicli tiie world now exhibits no 
equal, and which iniirltt nlonr be 
regarded as the pledge of national 
safety. 

But from this point the view 
darkens, and we see forms and 
omens pregnant with feaifnl simili- 
tude to the evil days of Frame. 
A reckless, bitter, and angry spirit 
has been let loose among the great 
body of the people. They are at 
once tempted by the lure of easy 
possession, and by the promise of 
revenge, for what is termed unjust 
exdusiou. All efforts are made to 
blacken the old institutions of the 
country, to revile tho natural dis- 
tiuctions of birth, fortune, and title» 
and, on the other baiid> to pronounce 
every public iacendlary e patriot, 
and to meaeufe kbpaUiotUm by hia 
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power of evil. The press is inces- 
santly worked to pour oil on the 
flame thus roused, until libel, slan- 
der, and profanation become the 
habit of the people. The Legisla- 
ture, the King, and the Church are 
the grand topics of the lower order 
of seditious Journalists, topics often 
discussed with ludieroiis ignorance 
and helpless absurdity, but always 
in a spirit of sy^te^latic falsehood; 
the Legislature, with alternate scorn 
and panegyric ; the King, with alter- 
nate sycophancy and insult; but tlie 
Church always with extravagant, 
bitter, unappeasable hoMility, Of 
the composition of the Briti*'h Le- 
gislature at this hour we shall not 
speak ; it rou«»t practically be deter- 
mined by its conduct. But its to- 
pics too are of the most tryirjL; order 
to senatorial prudence. 'SVithiu its 
walls is about to be brought into 
question, every known principle, 
practice, and instrument of that con- 
stitution, in which Knglishmeii once 
prided thcmselve-s as the noblest 
property ever allotted to a people. 
In the sweeping and universal grasp 
of modern legislation all is insecu- 
rity. The first rule is change. Ko 
man living can tell, whether befoic 
a twelvernoiitli is past, all that we 
now look upon as the .State may not 
be extingui.s!jed for some new fan- 
tasy of popular omnipotence, whe- 
ther it may not be the Aviil of our 
popular orators that we shall no 
longer have a church, that Uie great 
tribunals of the laud shall be split 
and dwindled down into petty staiL 
for itinerant justice ; that our corpo- 
rations shall be superseded by litde 
juntas of mendicant agitators ; that 
the throne itself titan be bound 
by some unconstitutional and de- 
grading fetter, and England speed- 
ing headlong to republicanism. 

It should be equally a lesson to 
our wisdom and our fears, that in 
such a crisis the government of 
England was saved by the iutrepi- 
dity of one man, while by one the 
government of France perished. 

unfortunate Louis wa.s undone 
by personal feebleness. His cure 
for all evils was concession. If the 
conspirators against his throne rathHl 
at one ministry, he gave them an- 
other ; if they railed still more at the 
new ministry, he was only anxious 
to gratify their tastes in another ex- 
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periment, dismissed his ministry, 
and called a tidrd set to power. The 
clamour grew, with every additional 
evidence of royal submission, until 
all men of talent and honour shrunk 
from ofiice held at tfiR pleasure of 
the mob ; the Monarch was lelt 
alone, and on his own ic poiiHihiliry 
he took the final fatal stej> of choos- 
ing his government from the actual 
faction that had ro long sworn the 
ruin of the throne. A <‘abiiie5 was 
formed ]>urcly on the conciliatory 
principle. The outnig«‘ri of iho 
rab!)ie were nckiiowledtred ns tlo' 
acts of the state. The “ will of the 
people” was applied to every thipt;, 
and sanctioned every thing, tlie li- 
ceiihje of the first crowd that Lather- 
ed in tlie streets was law, t!ie ])Opij- 
lace were the nation, 'fhe c.ihimo, 
themselves the ci\ ation of the rab- 
ble, were its slaves; they deliver<*d 
the bcnviUlered and betrayed King 
into the hands of his fnur(h‘reis. 
Twenty tliousaml of the inis- 

cre.'uit popiilarion of Paris, itself the 
most miNcre.'int population of lln^ 
caiih, diogiicd the King out of his 
p'llace in i»peii day, and after the 
bitter mockery of a tiial iti whii h 
tMcry thing was soid hut truth, and 
every thing done hut justice, liur- 
ried the \icUfii of conciliation to ihvi 
Hcaffold. 

In that emergency, what the King, 
or even what Miiaheau, or otlor 
Girondists uiifjht have ellerted, 
effected by Pitt. Rebellion v\ as 
rising in England. The contagion 
in France was too near to be ahut out 
from our sliores. JCvery man of des- 
perate. fortunes, every wilful i»jlei 
through public life, t \ery unprin- 
cipled follower of faction, rejoiced 
at the approaching coi»summiuion of 
British republicanism. Confedera- 
cies, linked together by the most 
solemn bonds, correspondences 
with France, actual agents of Jaco- 
binism busily spread througli the 
empire, all contemplated and pie- 
pared a sudden and irrecoverable 
overthrow of the constitution. Bui 
Pitt had neither the rottenness of 
heart to pamper those whom it tvas 
his duty to coerce, nor George IIL 
the feebleness of spirit to cringe 
to those whom it w^ns his right to 
govern. If Pitt had been rnlnister 
of France, the leaders of rebellion 
would have soon been rowing in 
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Ibe galleys, or making their coufes. 
Rion« on the BC.afl’old. If George 
III. had been King of France, the 
whole tribe of the philost.p/ies, the 
atheist politicians, the club orators, 
and the lieroes of the tocsin, would 
have been peopling the Antipodes; 
he would have met the smiles and 
bows of Lafayette with tlie halter — 
Lafayette, of all the perpetrators of 
HHtiomil ini,schlef,the most odious, as 
the hypocrite is more abhorred than 
the ruHian. He would have taught 
the Rolands, Baillys, and IV- lions 
loyalty with lljc Bcoortre. The re- 
sult of this determined spirit was, 
thnt Knplaad saved her old unrival- 
led eonsiitiiiion ; and, more import- 
ant than all, asserted her rank and 
oiiiee as ijje grt at depositary of 
pure, religion, and the ]>iotectress of 
IVotestdiiiiiin in IVirop; . 

In one. word, if this country is to 
be savcMl, it Inu^t be by a reeurrence 
to the prineiplf'H and the conduct of 
Pitt. Our st'itesinen iinibt look to 
Ids powei fill, clear, and pi ompt de- 
fiance of treason, Ids su<ldeii and 
fearless errasp of the traitors, and 
Ills geueiiius and conlidiug appeal 
to all that is noble, fre<», and tear- 
les*^ ill the hearts ol Knglishmen. In 
his day, the insolence of rebellion 
was even more open than in (uirs, yet 
he never sbranb* — he never compro- 
iid-^ed— he never stoi>ped till he had 
trusluMl Jacob suImii, let it take what 
shape it iniirlit. He ilirew into one 
cormnon eondeniiiaiion (aM iespoiid- 
ing Sotielies, Higbls of Idan ('luhs, 
filagua Ghana As-tteiatioiis, British 
Brotherhoods, and the who'c crowd 
of tiiose hustling knaves and block- 
heads, who. with all their specious 
lilies, weie proceeding, wdth all sails 
set, to the invasion of public and 
privaie freedom. Some he hanged, 
more he banished, more he drove 
out, by their own terrors, to seek the 
begtrar's bread in foreign countries, 
and curry hi.s stripes with them to 
the grave. If a man like PiU were 
to at iso among us now, how instantly 
he would he felt through every 
pulse of the nation — how rapidly the 
defyers of Government would feel 
that tholr hour was come— how pro- 
foundly the perjured would hide 
their heads — how unequivocally the 
brazen effrontery of inob-oratora, 
the miserable sycophancy of mob 
adulatorsi the vulgar boasting of 


mob leaders, and the hollow courage 
of dastards, sheltered behind an ig- 
nominious impunity, would shrink 
before the majesty of the true pa- 
triot. But how long arc we to wait 
for such a man ? or is so noble an 
instrument of national safety refused 
by an offended providence to a na- 
tion that has suffered its religion and 
its constitution to be polluted by the 
presence of the avowed enemies of 
England ? 

But hastening, as lilngland is, to a 
revolution, unless some direct hand 
of Heaven interpose to check the tide 
by miracle, the progress of France to 
ruin may give us wai ning uf our own 
progress, if all warning be not thrown 
away upon ihe reckless and turbu- 
lent feeliiiLTS of the time. It is never 
to be forgotten for our learning, that 
the first art of ilie national legisla- 
ture was confiscation, and the first 
act of corifij^cation was levelled at 
the property of the Church. The 
deed was consummately done. The 
b-gislators exulted in its unan- 
swerable evidence of their patriot- 
ism — the Ministers exulted in the 
discoveiyof an inexhaustible source 
of revenue— tlie populace exulted in 
being able to scoff at the prelates 
and priests, whose opulence they 
had so long been malignantly taught 
to envy. The Church was pulled 
down, and its pulling dowu was a 
national triumph. The lowest of 
the rabble were entitled, by the act 
of the legislature, to trample on the 
higbest of the ancient clergy of 
France, now more in a state ot men- 
dicancy than themselves. The resi- 
dences of the clergy nrere burned, 
or converted into dwellings for the 
gendarmerie and officials uf the pro- 
vinces. The churchyards were 
turned into parades for the National 
Guards, the churches were turned 
into barracks, or receptacles for the 
plunder of the priests ; or were strip- 
ped of their timber for fuel, and of 
their lead for balls ; in all cases alike, 
they were equally given over to 
ruin. 

It is not to be allied, that wc 
should rejoice in this fall of a reli- 
gion wliidi we pronounce Impure. 
No Protestant can desire the per- 
manency of that religion. But it the 
religion was corrupt, tlie property 
was Innocent. The origmal belief 
of the country and the Cburdi had 
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been scriptural. The chief part of 
the Church property of Franc© bad 
been given in ilie Uinea ot that purer 
Church. While the property existed, 
it was capable of being employed in 
the righteous as in Kogland it 

had been eiiiphm'd. It remained a 
noble fund for bni.Ming up that purer 
religion, fi»r meeting the exigences 
of a pure religious education, ami 
for reu ardlng and exciting the reli- 
irious literature and feeling of the 
l;uid. All those objects were, of 
cour-'f, extinguished in their remo- 
te^t po^sibifiiy, by the sweeping aet 
oi the Churctepluiidering legisla- 
ture. iliit whatever pi(»n a Protes- 
tant miirht have the en<low- 

of a corrupt church in France, 
this plea WTt- U(‘iiher tlie available, 
nor esen the adopted one. in the 
French legislature. No charge *vns 
then* brousrht aeahist the doctrines 
of the C'huieh ns impure, or against 
its teachers as inadequate. Spoil 
was the object, and the property 
was seized for its simple value to 
the sj>oilers. The iniquitous priii- 
cipie*. were declared — that the cleigy 
were tiie men* salaried servants of 
the people — that wJiatthc hands of 
privaU* jd<‘fy had civen, the ptihlic 
will hdij a ri.:nt it» take away ; and 
— tl ai ti»e ex' iteiice f»l’ any jjroperty, 
}iOwe\<’r F.m ii-nt, s^^leuin. or sacred, 
df-fjei’dfiit altoi^eiijtr ripoii the 
demnioK of the sta*c. ( Ui those 
priuM'ipi'-s liie for the plunder 

«d' the Ciitirch of Frejland act ul 
thi'i h<Mir in deh tnee of the obvious 
fact*-', that vhi* vlvvi^y are not tlie sala- 
rifd ser\auts ol tin* public, but men 
paid by the p<i^se^* »o isid’the ( 'iuiich, 
occupi«*rs of b(‘i‘e<iitary iric cimes, and 
iiicapal>J<‘ of bein/ rlepriv ed *»f this 
inheritfince, hut by a hrr ach ot the 
law by which tliey inherit — that in 
no r.a‘.e has the will of the legisla- 
ture any right to interfere with tb© 
will of the iiidiviJua) exercised ac- 
conling to the law, the chief object 
of ail law being to give permanent 
ftecui ity to tiie w ill of the individual 
— and that the deinFindM of the state 
have no power to overthrow any 
contract made by competent eutho- 
riticfl, nor to abolinh any one right 
of pn»perty, whether ve»U*d in the 
pri«sthot»d or in the peeinge, whe- 
ther in the individual or the body; 
Jaw being the great express protec- 
lor vf ibote rights of peraonal 
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and corporate property. It is ad- 
mitted tliat there may be public, exi- 
gencea, which make the seizure of 
all individual or corporate property 
necessary; but those are not the 
rights of legislation, but of despair- 
nut the creatures of law, but tfie 
resorts of a stern necessity, which, 
by its nature, supersedes all law; 
the same species of exigence which 
would seize every man for a soldier 
or sailor, and tearing aw^ay the wliolc 
population from tlieir pursuits, and 
turning a deaf ear to all rights, har- 
ness them fill in arms to meet ruin- 
ous invasion. But are such the exi- 
ireiircis of the present hourr* What 
man in his serirtcH pronounces the 
state undone, unless it can clutch 
the pittance of the pai islj priest ? 
The cry is ttof necessity, but im- 
provement. The violation of the 
common principles of British law is 
urged, on the simple ground of 
C/hurch renovation, and the robbery 
is to be crvmniitted, not by a nation 
with famine urging it to deeds of 
indiscriminate spoil, l)ut i)y a nation 
cnitniy theorizing on the means of 
triving a new impulse to public pros- « 
perity, at h*,isiire to think fd tnaking 
tliat belter which i» already best, in 
< (»i«panM;u with the inoM flourish- 
ing kiuirdoms of the continent, and 
of calmly swellinga tideot public opu- 
lence, frecdiiin and power, to which 
the vvoild has never seen an equal. 

But let sperulalioii pausr* till facta 
have spoken. What was the pracii> 
cal r<‘«ult of the seizure of the 
('hurch properly in France r The 
rm»Nl imuiediale, universal, and re- 
mediless hurst ( f public misery, con- 
fusion, and conviiUiou ever kuow'ii. 
The life of the peasant was hist to 
have been r/dsed iinintrasurabiy in 
the Rcale. 1'lie whole of peasant 
life W'as first thrown into disorder. 
Depemlent in a great rletrree on the 
presence, tin* heuefactioiis, and the 
personal ministratiuna of the clergy, 
the blow that struck the (/hurch into 
famine vvaa felt as a mortal blow in 
every village of hVance. In a vast 
number of iu«tancft« the result was 
peasant violence against the proper- 
ty which waa now llung out for gene- 
ral temptation — in many it was a 
generous and virtuous indignation, 
on the part of the peasantry, against 
a government of lobberB— in all it 
wan dieorganiaation followed by riot, 
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and riot plunging iite whole lower 
population into idleuesB and misery. 
Tbe rapid confusion of all classes 
followed. In a letter from Mr Eden 
(Lord Auckland), a man of charac- 
ter and intelligence, to Pitt, thiHable 
and responHible writer says, •* It 
would lead me. too far to enter into 
the strange and unhappy particulars 
of the present situation of this 
country. The anarchy is must com- 
plete. The people have renounced 
every idea and piinciple. of subordi- 
nation. The magistracy (so far as 
there reinaind any magistracy) is 
panic- struck. 'Mie army is uiterly 
undone, and th<* soldiers arc so free 
fioin military discipline, that, on 
e\ery discontent, ami in the face of 
day, they t^ke tlicir arms and knap- 
hacks and b‘avc tlicir regiments. 
Tlie Church, which lormerly had so 
much intiucnce, is now in general 
treated by tin* pe<»ple willi derision. 
The revenue is greatly diminishing 
amid the disorders nf the, time : even 
the industry ot the labouring classes 
is interrupted and suspended. In 
short, the prospect, in e\ery point 
of view, is most alarming ; and it is 
Budicient to walk the streets, and 
look at the faces of those who pass, 
to *«<*e that there is a general imjues- 
sioii of calumny and t<*rior. Such 
a state ot things tllu^t soon (Mime to 
a cr isis, ami the anxiety to be re 
hlorcd lo order ami security would 
soon tend to establish, in some shape, 
an execulive go\ ernmeiit ; but there 
is a cruel want ol some man of emi- 
nent talent to take tin* lead. I know 
peisonally all who are most conspi- 
cuous at present. Hut 1 see no mau 
etpial, ill any degri'c, to the task 
wiiich pn‘«eiitH iuclf.*^ 

Tlie clubs and associations for 
** CoDstitutioual Kefonn,’* and the 
rapid restoration of the golden age of 
liberiy, now coalesced, and sent their 
commands to the National Assem- 
bly, to which that Assembly listened 
with the profoundest deference. 
Kings and priests were declared by 
tliose clubs be public oflences, and 
the Assembly, though decorously 
expressing its sense of the uniittiess 
of the names, yet felt too dcdicately 
for the popular right of obloquy to 
puniMli the revilers. The clubs pro- 
ceeded to discuss politics on alarger 
scale, and the Parisian Common 
Council^ long noterious for tabble 


manners and ignorant presumption, 
took the lead in debating matters of 
government, which its members, or 
the delegates of its members, carried 
into the National Assembly, where 
they were voted forthwith, and be- 
came law. The French Parliament 
was now a slave, the abject and no- 
torious slave of the mob, and scarce- 
ly daring to give the formality of a 
debate to any proposition which 
came recomintuidcd by the sove- 
reign will of any five hundred of the 
lowest ralible of the suburbs ol Paris* 
But ill tbe midst of this reigu of 
iiberiy, all became (light, lobbery, 
and bbmdsbed. Tlut mausions of 
the men of property in the provinces 
were surrounded by mobs, taught to 
believe in the new rights ormau. 
Their owners were shot, or, if they 
escaped, they at least left their 
liouses behind them, which W’ero 
first pillaged by tin? patriots, and 
then given to the (lames. I'he ab- 
sence of all men of property, and 
employers, was, of course, soon felt 
by the peasantry, wlio, with freedom 
in full possession, were every wliere 
on tite point of famine. Still the 
woik of regeneration went on. The 
National Assembly, trembling at its 
otvn rashness, hurried on. applauding, 
admit ing, and regenerating, until it 
began to i-xpcct a visit from its 
niRsteis in tiie streets, w ho threaten- 
ed to set tlie house ou fire over its 
head. 

It now advanced another stride in 
regeneiaiion. and gave ihe true mo- 
del of a legisiatui e after the. ]>opu)ar 
heart. The National Ass€?mbly, fully 
mablUbing the doctrine, tliat in po- 
iiiice every change is valuable only 
as regarded the partml of change, 
and that the most desperate means 
are the most natural a progres- 
sion to the most desperate end, em- 
ployed itself on an improved shape of 
the coUBiitutioD. By this new ap- 
proacli to representative perfection, 
the elections were to take place 
every ttro pears, A succession of 
similar improvements hurried on. 
The King was to be a cypher, or, in 
the jargon of treason, to have a sus* 
jifeosive veto, and this negation of all 
powder was to sum up the royal au- 
thority ; the old divisions of the 
kingdom ii^ere to he broken up fi>r 
the ostensible purpose of making the 
retaraa of meemhers omre suitable to 
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the populatiou ; and thu local privi* 
leges of the country, municipalities, 
and corporations, were to be utterly 
abolished. Having thus dealt with 
the privileges of the King and the 
Commons, the Nobles were not to 
be spared. By a decree of the most 
childish Impolicy, not less than of 
the most sweeping insolence, the 
whole nobility of France, many of 
them, too, toremost in the ranks of 
regeii'Tation, were commanded to 
lay down their titles; all honours, 
whether obtained by personal servi- 
ces, by purchase, or by descent from 
the greiiv soldiers and statesmen of 
France, were stripped away at once. 
A single vote abolished in that hour 
of destiny the rights of the ciiiiie 
body of the French noblesse*. It was 
in vain argued, that by extingui-'hiiig 
all titles, the nation was actually 
extinguishing a portion of the public 
power, and that tliemost exalted por- 
tion, the power of reward ; and that 
thenceforth the only form of reward 
for ill** most meritorious services, 
must be 7nnm!/, atonco ihe most ex- 
pensive to the public and the least 
productive of public virtue. The 
patriot who is to be made a pati iot 
only by gain, is a nondencript, and 
belongs to nothing in human nature. 
But the true source of this abhor- 
rence of hereditary dignities was 
neither the vice nor the uselessness 
of the Fiench nobility; it was the 
mere rancour of the low fiffninsi the 
high, the mere vulgar jealousy of the 
obscure against the couspiruous, the 
mere overtlowing of that hitter, and 
^ean-spirited, and conlenrplible de- 
sire to sink all things to the level of 
the contemptible, which belongs to 
the very nature of the. Democrat. 
This spirit reigns at this moment in 
the heart of every leveller. This is 
the spirit which bellows in the cla- 
mour of America against a peerage. 
Contradicting alike the promptings 
of that high-hearted and direct in- 
atinrt by "which every man would 
desire to see his son advancing to a 
higher station in society than himself, 
and that legislative foresight by 
which a provision is made for the 
stability of a constitution in the sta- 
bility of a race of great proprietors, 
possessing their privileges with the 
effect of a trust for postciity, remo- 
ved bj tbeir station from the every- 
day infloence of the rabble ; and pre- 


eminently feeling Uieir public anti 
personal tenure connected wdth the 
steadiness and strength of the con- 
stitutiou. Of all the fine stimulants 
ever applied to the finer parts of our 
nature, the most animating, eleva- 
ting, and uDinixed, is the hope of 
foundings family, A hope which is to 
be realized only where a hereditary 
nobility is in existence. Tins hope 
tlif^ Briiisli leveller would destroy, 
and W'iLh it the* monarchy. This hope 
llic American leveller has destroyed, 
and turned liis nation iuto a race of 
IrafKckers, where money is the idol ; 
where corruption is the grand in- 
btniuient of public life, and where 
republicanism is rapidly innarning 
into revolution. 

But it was agaijist the (diurch that 
the most vigorous hand of national 
regeneration was raised, d'he true 
cause of this violence was the help- 
lessness of the Feclesiastical body ; 
of all causes the most ungenerous, 
but wdien ha^* the rabble exhibited 
magiianiinity y The woik of ruin 
found no obstacle, the whole revo- 
lutionary theory had its fulleoniple- 
tion ; all the dignities of the (’hurch 
were swept away, d he parish priest- 
liood alom* were left, and these were 
paid hy a small stipend from the 
state, riie livings vver(? made elec- 
tive, mad ns, according to the new 
code of freecloin, the right of election 
in every instance was the “ dearest 
tuivilegc” of man, every man, Athe- 
ist, Deist, or Jew, was to have a vote 
in the election of the paiish priest. 
An oath vv'as further imposed on tho 
whole body of the clergy, that they 
would maintain to the utmost of their 
power the new constitution w hich 
fluctuated from hour to hour, and 
which was on the point of being su- 
perseded by one still more precipi- 
tate, rapnrious, blind, and bloooy. 
Many of the piiesthood, refusing to 
take this oalli, vvJiich w'as denounced 
by the Pope, the master to whom, in 
whatever land they exUt, their first 
allegiance is habitually paid, but 
wdiich they had the still better rea- 
son for refusing, that it was in fact 
the sealing of tlieir bond of ruin, 
were deprived of their beueficeH, and 
left to beg their way through the 
world. 

Yet even this robbery could not 
make the robbers rich. They soon 
reached the discovery, that spoJia- 
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tion in not rovouuc. With all the 
lands of the Church in tlieir posses- 
i^ion; with all the lithe in their gra* 
naries ; with the old glorious dream 
of the general seizure of all Church 
property, down to the communion 
plate, realized, the National As- 
sembly found itself poorer than 
erer. The treasure which was to 
relieve France from all burdens 
f(»r a century to come, was found 
to bo worili notbirig ; from the in- 
stant that it tourlied their hands, it 
lost its use. The plundering legis- 
lature even fouiul, tliat instead of be- 
ing brncHted by the plunder, it had 
a< iiially been impoverished. I’heie 
lay the lands and houses, but no man 
would buy them. Money fled from 
France; credit there was none; or if 
either had exlste<i, who would expend 
it on pun hases which the next de- 
cree ot’nn Assembly, where speeches 
were wisdom and llic mob gave the 
law, iniglit extinguish within twenty- 
four hours. In the mean time, the 
stipends <if the clergy must be paid, 
and the nation thus obtaim^d nothing 
liiit a pensitm list of f<»rty tbousaud 
paupers. 

lJut the. finance of the Assembly 
bcirnn to be more desperate still. The 
annual t'Xpenilitnre was now no less 
than tw(‘he millions sterling above 
ilie receipts; nearly nix times the 
delKil whicli had first alnrined the 
nation ; and n.early four times the 
loan in which liad roused the 
Fnrliament of F.nis to opposition, 
and dr i ten ('idonne from ih.c helm. 
'I’he oidy resource left was llie 
swindling contrivance of issuing vast 
<juanutie.s of paper, on the security 
of the (Mjurch confiscation ; irrespoii' 
.silde paper on inconvertible security. 
The result was natural. The notes 
(assifOia(if) were spetdily deprecia- 
ted; ever}' man who held them lost 
by every livre, and the consequence 
of the whole operation was that the 
National Assembly, beginning by tire 
robbery of the Church, finished by a 
tenfold r<»bbery of the nation. 

i£very step of this profiigatc and 
prodigious career henceforward is 
not less fearfully and directly in- 
struct! ve. W tf, lia ve seen tlie triumph 
of political renovation complete ; 
France adopting the whole magazine 
of political specifics which modern 
renorators proiiounc>e to be easen- 
tial to public prosperity. She then 


hadher biennial Parliaments, her uni- 
versal sufirage, her provinces parti- 
tioned into voting districts, her vote 
by ballot, her corporations levelled 
with the ground, her NoRility turned 
into slaves of her Commons, her 
King the simple possessor of a cbaii ; 
her Church stripped of its hereditary 
income, and pensioned by the state; 
her army replaced by a voluntary 
levy of the ptMtple ; the Commons of 
France llie sole depositary of power; 
the uncontrolled governor of the 
state, t/m state. The whole theory 
of poliiiral regeneiiilion never was 
so completely reduced to fart. Not 
an old fragment of the antiquated 
constitution remained ; all wan bril- 
liant, new, pure ! From this splendid 
elevation, as her orators told Europe, 
France was to look back on the wis- 
dom of antiquity with bcorn, and 
forvrard through the remotest future 
with exultation. All was to be 
peace unbroken, opulence undis- 
turbed, and prosperity broad, deep, 
and Mow ing for ever. 

But men on this hide of the Chan- 
nel, wito judged that out of evil, evil 
must come, pronounced that France 
liad now reached only a stage in that 
deadly trial which awaits the wilful 
iniquity of nations. Some of these 
immortal names, which make the no- 
blest renown of a country, pointed 
to the fierce and wild progress 
through wiiich faction bad strode to 
supremacy ; the road strewed on 
either bide with the fragments of 
every memorial and insiiiute that 
nature, feeling, and principle had 
once combined to honour; the blood- 
marks of that rapid iieel which had 
trampled on the helpless ; the brand- 
ifhings of that guilty weapon which 
was now lifted up in defiance to hea- 
ven, and now' fell with the weight of 
cruelty and rapine upon man ; the 
robe torn from Uie altar, the shat- 
tered crown on its forehead snatch- 
ed from the brow of the unhappy 
sovereign, and the countenance of 
mingied hauglitiness, passion, and 
enmity, with which that towering 
profligate looked down on all nations. 

Tlie leaders of the British mind in 
this great emergency pronounced 
that religion was the first security of 
good government! and that where it 
was scorned, all government must run 
Into anarchy; that where confisca- 
tion was mim the source of reve* 
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nue, Uankruptcy must be tbe only 
payer of the public debts; and that 
where the legislature held its delibe- 
rations at the will of the imilcitude, 
its history fnust be a train of retolu- 
tions, each more sanguinary iliaii the 
last, until huniau nature, weary of the 
scene, rose up, as by one iuifMilse, 
and exiinj^uished tlie criminal race, 
or the whole fury of spoil, treason, 
and iiia'^sacre was clt»sed, and shut 
up in an iron despousin 

Of course, those hiifh-niiiided and 
honest guides of the public receh» d 
tlie geneial voUey ot all the itmults 
and libels that c<Hi 1 d he pout* d on} 
by Jac<»biuism. 0 ,-povi;u>n, heailt'il 
by Fox, wtio l>Rtl gueii Ids te.'iiiiio- 
Dials of tjtrie>vS for the ;ro\ i-« nuoTit el* 
the state l>y ofleiu’eN to o wiy p: inri- 
ple of puliiicHi c^^^^i^tclu•y ; aoc. his 
iitiiess to i'u'‘|Mre the leition wi:h 
J(»yalt,y and Older, by habirual iuso- 
leuee to his KiiiLT, and by a life whos-e 
libertinism lie m^ver aUtonpled to 
conceal, nor could ha\e coiirealed, if 
he had made the attempt, employed 
ilselt to suNtaiu, with double nerve, 
the popularity of the French Revo- 
lution. The um-»t appnllinff acts i»l 
riot, \ ioloru't*, and i»-aehery hnirid 
forward ad voeai**'^, whoflid u{t: ! lusii 
to deJend llov t* air oelr it h in:h. ;ie- 
sence <»f the nation I'l om the Seo iLC 
they adjoijint d to tliC ciuh‘., t‘t\ern 
diniier.H, and inoh ineettijirs in the 
streetwS, and tii le MMSuinnjr their 
exliausled v it'' >n r, i<‘tui ned tortn»;*/e 
and di*'LfUst ilo' hvislfituie wiiiities!i 
litieU ou cottiiaon an<l ^l,•^h 

frauds 4*11 the conHliTnlion. It fle- 
lights our iiutural let Jinj of justice, 
to reineinlier that thost* ad vti.-ates Jtt 
leui^tli reapetl iheir due reward ; that 
if they found the nation at lirst con- 
ddinir, they soon lound it intii^narit, 
and then contemptuous ; that, niijhl 
after ni^ria, they felt scorn Ihickeniue 
round them, saw their side atiandon- 
ed by all that existed of cli uacter, 
independence, f»r sinerrity umonc^ 
them; were ra[ddly rerluced to si- 
lence, though not 10 repentance, and 
were hnaily urged by their own 
fieuse of pub)}< siiaine to retire from 
the House, and leave the iioble 
achievenieiit ol adrnioi'.uuing the 
fates of Fnglaud and Furoim to tludr 
conqueror. 

We have still to trace the progress 
of a legislature purified and popular 
to the full extent of Repubiican 
theory. It is a maxiiOf that tbe po- 


litical iheorUt is always either a knave 
or a fool, either a subtle miscreant, 
tvho^^e objects are too atrocious to 
hi»ar tbe light, or a busy blockhead, 
unacMpiainted with bis own shallow- 
uess, Hud inistaking ridicule for re- 
putation. The character someiinies 
strikingly combines both ; as if a con- 
temptuous destiny provided for the 
lull of the villain hy the conjoint ab- 
suulity of tbe idiot. The theorists of 
the National A*^ficmbly memorably 
ju^l^l^ed the maxim, for the world 
nc.ver exhibited a larger share of the 
ino^t rcrUh'i'H < mingled with 

iJic fiiosi in Ipic.'h folly. Tiic Assi*m- 
biy was alrc.idy on tlu* point ot ruin 
hy it*, owij fatuity. U ha<l broken 
down tlu‘ til tone, it had turned the 
!*>'..i!di*thmc(it into a shadow, it had 
di*<No;ve(l the whole revenue of 
Ftuuce into bankrujit pap^o-; and 
alter usurjilui? power in every shape. 
Midd% n)> touml its exihteiice at the 
iiiercv of an unsuspected knot of low 
coii'-pirators. 

But Ibis too ought ti» have been 
foic.-->i'ij, Pir it was peifectiy iii the 
roui se of iaciiun. \\ Inui the popu- 
ht” ill loiN once heciune the stari- 
diUd ot the h*cislatuTe — when mein- 
hers ha, become hut delegates, and 
d .I'm ! )K lo.jt tin’ echo ot the 
sTjtei*., li.e populace hri\e never 
Ikm'u conjei't uiib Nufi'eiirig tbeir 
di‘h g.ilf-s to iJrcain of imlependence ; 
lb‘*y will be little content with 
suOefiiig tiiern to have the disposal 
<*t those orooi uments which the le- 
tri*«bitor of the sirei'ts as uell umler- 
^t.out.s IIS the leui^iator of tbe senate. 
'I'h*' luetJtible rt'snlt of a complete- 
ly p.ipulaii/ed legislature is a le- 
gi^lHHire ot the dubs; an exterior 
Ionise, in uhirh the rabble lepre- 
sent iheiiiselves, the rabble lay down 
tite imiional law, aud the rabble 
awaid to themselves the naiioiial 
feast, which their haughtier dele- 
gates are no moie found worthy to 
taste alone. 

The lesson was now to be given 
with i'flectual vengeance. In the 
beginning of !7f;0aknotof political 
figitHtora, who had been chiefly 
u’liabie to find their way into the Na- 
liorifli Assembly, formed a debating 
dub, which met iu the convent be- 
longing to the Jacobin friars, a p<ir- 
lion of tbo once powerful brother- 
hood of the Dominicans. The name 
of the Jacobin Club was to be im- 
perishabloi if infamy can preserve 8 
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name. The convent had been one 
of the seizures by the new law of 
freedom ! aud if retributive justice 
ever was at work, it was lu the iiifi- 
niio evil and misery which hurst 
upon France from the halls of that 
(lesecraled convent. The C'luh giew 
rapidly; its violences grew with its 
growth ; the limes had arrived when 
the formuliiies of debate \vere fc»und 
to he loo tedious for the ii I unit nation 
of the age ; the hyporrisy of the As- 
sembly had long been seen through, 
and of cours«‘ despised ; the dnco- 
bin t’iub disdained disL'iiise ; it w'as 
thus exemjit fjoMi at lenst that por- 
tion of scorn win<*h uindcMhe leiiiila- 
ture, tin? bywoid of mankind. The 
4lo('liitieH of tln» ('jiib were plain, 
darintr, and despenne. Tiiey w«'rc 
only the more rooLMUiia* to po; ula- 
lity. While tl)e A^^^elll^»^y taii;»ol of 
n‘sirainiiig the vo\ai powt r, the (’iub 
discus, •^e(J tim (juestjon of sufieiinL' 
the n iine of royalty to exist, Hoih 
were cijiihIIv in ear nest, and both 
e<pjally ready bir extienies. But the 
( lub had found the nif»re atliarti\e 
style. The men wlio pronounced 
that the tlo one wa*- only to lie t \iiii- 
guishe<f, aud llie to be murfiio'- 

ed, weie the popular favouiites by 
c\ery i i.rfu of s\ nipaiby ; and it was 
e.v^ily dis(o\«‘re(i, tliat on I’oe fust 
coili'ion, the pompou'-. siui'is in the 
senate niu^l bow to the stJprrioiily 
of the -imph* aifiiteis of blood n- 
monu^ the nwhed walls til tin* cunli.s- 
caO'd chapel. 

The Hist pro(‘«*e<lioi/s of tliU new 
tlespoiism iveie direeied to dreiare 
tlie (’inb tlte only depositary at the 
iriic ic\o)titionaty pi inciples. The 
tieidaratioii was ecloKul by tlic mul- 
tiiiidi’ ; tbe patiititism of the Fari- 
hians soon stw where the \ictory 
was to be. The loudest haransuers 
for the honour of the National As- 
sciiihly suddenly bejran to des< rt it, 
and ( rou'd to the ('lul> ; thii most pro- 
lligate of the inol> leaders pressed 
in, find it became rapidly the nntici- 
paUir of uil the debutoa of the As* 
s*>inbly. Its next advance was to 
the dictaiton of those debates ; gangs 
of the nio-Nt ferocious of the popu- 
lace practically cousuttitnated the 
system of enslaving the Assembly, 
by taking possession of the avenues 
to the House, biling the galieriea, 
and blsaing down every speaker 
whose senuiiieBte were not debased 
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to the vileness of their own. The 
Club next proceeded to exert its 
powers in ** agitating’* the remoter 
population ; it sent the flame through 
the provinces. Within a short period 
no less than fifteen hundred clubs 
w'cre established ! terror and cor- 
ruption equally filled their ranks. 
They governed France; the Jaco- 
bin Chub of Paris governed them. 
The Natioiihi Assembly wasa cypher. 
An irre^putisibie liody was the true 
legislature, ministry, and monarch. 
The consuniinate work of a whole 
people, turned into Itfte.rals, w^as a 
tyranny ; and the iDKtrumetiis of the 
1 1 jfenei'cCed I'onifnonwealtli were 
liuel, the di'trger. and the guillotine. 

Still the As*-crn>iy was too fond of 
power to see it lorn away without 
an eflbit to ictaio it; and the efiort 
ctmsi-^ted in lUnlliiitf the Jacobins 
in ilie vigour of demolition. I'he 
populace must be courted, for the 
populace were the masters. "I’hc 
nobility and clergy had fiiHt felt the 
heavy bac.d of change. Thenceforth 
all ibnl alluded to their names was 
tienvon nirainsl the ntajesty of the 
soxcreitrii people. *l'he ancient 
w'litPis of Frfaiice, formerly the na- 
tit'iiftl pride, were thrown into con- 
tempt by their casual mention of the 
liigher orders. Mnntestjuieu, the 
ablest wilier on the philosophy of 
Ictinlanou that France, ever saw, 
w IS denounced as an aristocrat, for 
slating the selbet idem truth, that mo- 
naicliy could not exist without a no- 
biliiy. Tile praises of the mob were 
siMioded with coi responding energy 
by alt the jouinal^ in the pay of fac- 
tion ; the mob were Otr people, /tar 
t Paris was r/n nation. On 

all occasions an appeal was made to 
numbers: a hat was to disptite the 
wisdom of TWENTY FOLK ]U1!,LIUNS ! 
Kvery right was, jyvs'o extin- 

giiisiied which interfered with their 
appetite for possession. Every elasa 
of scH'iety must be merged in the 
grand tot*il of the sons calotte m«jo- 
rity ; that majority being oUvays re- 
presented by the first burst of cla- 
mourera that could be found in the 
Palais Royal. From the Palais 
Royal the sound went forth to the 
Naiioual Assembly, the trembling 
and corrupt Aasetnbly echoed it with 
reluctant but entire submiasion, and 
ike echo went forth Jaw to the Idof • 
dom* 
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The Assembly, ruuniiifc the race 
of popularity, next voted the esta- 
biiKhmont of an army, iudepcudciit 
of the King ! The motion, made after 
an insulting speech by Mirabeau, 
containod the tw'o additional objects 
of removing the King’s troojjs fr«»iu 
Versailles, wlu ie they constituted 
his sole defence against the Parisian 
rioters, and of di^ missing the fo- 
reign regiments, the only troops on 
whom the King could rely. This 
iiiosi iniportaut inea«*ure was cairied 
with scai coly tlie. (K eeney of a de- 
bate, and the decree wa^ sent bj' a 
deputation, without the comriion 
forms of a senaloiird message to the 
King. The decree wa^. palpably 
a step to the. overthrow of ilu* m<i- 
narchy, that the unfortunate Loui'* 
hesitated, and propo*;c<1 ihe removal 
of the Assembly to some place inori' 
remote from the immediate \io' 
lence of the capital. The mea**uiv 
had thus I'/iiled, but the conspira- 
tors were instantly acti\e. i’liey 
propagated rumours offjmin*'. - 
kir, still amhitious of popularity, 
and in his imbecile spirit and cor- 
rupt heart knuvviiig no otlier means 
of atuinnieni than following tin* 
caprices and ciinies of tlo* populace, 
lent the credit of governineiil to 
these rumours, hy publishing an al- 
ferted ineinoiial to the ('(uriiniUee 
<>t Sub-ristt'nce. 'I'his art of ciait 
determined his own fail. The Kin*r, 
by a single recovery of hi^ couragt\ 
dtMiiisscd him from the iniiii.^try. 
Nexkar, a weak and wovtldess mi- 
nister, on this occasion adopted a 
conduct w hich for the tim-* obtained 
liim some praise among the rational 
part of this mud commiiiiity. lie 
had hitherto exhibited the iiufst re- 
markable eagcinc.-^s for publicity in 
all his movetnents; nod his \isitH to 
the palace and bis returns from the 
Assembly w’ere always made in the 
pr(5Henco of a mob shouting for the 
•* minister of the people.*' But, on 
this occasion, he ob.served the moat 
cautious secre.cy. His dismissal was 
notified to him early on the 1 1th of 
July. Childish and vain as he was, 
lie now seemed to have learned the 
Inanity of popular excitement, lie put 
the mandate in his pocket, said not 
a ay liable on the subjec^t even to his 
owQ household during the day, but 
at nightfall ordered his carriage, on 
pretence of going to sup with some 
friends, and drove straight for Brus- 


sels. For such diiterence of con- 
duct there must be a reason, and it 
was ci^rtainly iicitlicr to bo found 
in any sudden contempt for the 
huzzas of the rabble, or any sudden 
regard for Uie peace of the King. 
But it is remarkable, that the very 
night oil which the popular minister 
thus eagerly escaped from Paris, 
was fixed on by the rabble leaders 
for liic outbreak of a plot which 
^^ould have involved Paiis in mas- 
sacre. The signal was to he the 
burning of the Duke of Bourbon's 
palace. Whcllier Neckar was con- 
hCfouH of the plot, of whu’h, from bU 
peculiar accesses to the popular 
count ils, i; is dilbcult to conceive 
thit hectujid ba\e been ignorant, or 
(»f wbifb bis ignorance must have 
argiitMl an extraordinary neglect of 
duty, may be uncertain ; but the 
secrecy and spet d of bis flight alone 
ived him fioui being impeached as 
its cause, or found guilty as its ac- 
complice. riie night displayed pal- 
pable evidcTue of tlie spirit whirb 
bad been summoned up. The niuU 
titnde rangi’d the streets almost un- 
couLrolled till niornin57, and commit- 
t*‘d \aii<ins a('ts of viulonce, robbed 
iti<!i\ i<fnals, and making an attack on 
the barriers, burned some of the toll- 
houses. i hey wanted uotbing but 
leadeiH to bme consumniated the 
u liole scheme of murder. But their 
leaders were absent. The rumour 
of Neckar’n leaving Paris bad 
publicly reached them, in a city 
witere the harrh^rs weie the object 
of perpetuul curiosity, and wluTe 
e\ery tare passing the gat(‘« was 
known; and his rapid evat-ion pro- 
bably made them think of the haxaid 
of their enterprise, in time to avoid 
its consequences. 

But never was there a casual e\ ent 
turned to more feaiful account by 
rebellion, than the flight of Neckar 
by the .lacohins. From the moment 
when the intelligence was spread 
through the city, the Palais Uoyal 
was crowded. The fury, the folly, 
and tlie terror of the groupcs which 
rushed into tl»e gates of tlial central 
spot of treason, were indescribable. 
“ Neckar is gone, Neckar is betray- 
ed,*' was the first and universal cry. 
The cry was follow'cd by, “ France 
is undone," and “ Revenge ! " The 
history of the Palais Royal might 
form one of the moat expressive 
chapters in the annals of national 
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retribution. We are fully aivare of 
the weHknesSyif not the profaneness, 
of attempting to fix the seal of Pro- 
vidence to every trivial and cursory 
event of individual or public life. 
But, under all aspc^cts, the Palais 
Royal had a most sitigiilar, direct, and 
powerful intlueiice on the destiiiies 
of the unhappy land in which this 
focus of evil was so ostentatiously 
tolerated. Built by a prelate on 
whose ln*ad was the blood of the 
Huguenots, and probably built out of 
their spoils, it tell into the hands of 
the Orleans family, and during the 
regency of llm celebrated and pro- 
iiigatc duke, from to was 
the seat of llie most revolting iinpu- 
litlcB of the most impure court of 
JIuropp. But it was to make a fui-w 
ther progress in the pollulion of the 
public morals. The not le.^s ru»to- 
lious, nr less prollitrate grandson of 
the regent, Philip Egaliie, with the 
meanness of a traflicker, divided his 
j>alacp into tenements, ami hired 
them out to every pursuit of every 
purchaser, however From this 

UMseml)lage of gaming houses, and 
nests of the most dating, and the 
most forbidden violations of law, iiu- 
man and divine, was poured forth in 
its lime of npeness the ntisery of 
France. Tim govcinment, which 
liad orioiimtlly endured sueh a cciiire 
of ubominsilion in its ea]>iial, tind had 
even suffered a scandalous revenue 
ti> he raised out of Ms polluii(»n«, was 
the ftrst to feel the evil. T he. Palais 
Royal suddenly combined vvlih its 
characUT as the chosen plac<* ot the 
low luxuries of Parisian life, the new 
character of the heatiquarters of re- 
volution. There were to be found 
the haranguers ogniiist the slate; 
there were the coufederacietj which 
marched to the ovcrtlirow of the 
throne. In its taverns, and round 
its gaming-tables, were concocted 
the schemes of blood and robbery 
wdiich 80 rapidly made Uie Revolu- 
tion a liistory of horrors. There, 
too, by retributive vengeance, was 
virtually built the scafTold on which 
Orleans perished ; there too was as 
uuquestsouably lighted the conda- 
gratiim which, after wasting France, 
^read forth to consume the face of 
Kurope, and iinaliy returned to ex- 
tinguish the army, the throne, and 
tlie dynasty of Napoleon. If the 
government of Louis XVL had been 
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awake to the primary obligation on 
all governments of guarding the 
national morals, this gUring scandal 
would not have been suffered an 
hour, the gates of the Palais Royal 
would have been closed on the whole 
race of its professors of abomination, 
and rebellion would have, by the 
very act, been depiived beforehand 
of the most eflicient instrument in 
the whole magazine of the national 
preparatives for destruction. 

On this day the Palais Royal 
showed its full and fatal ciTiciency. 
C'nmille Desmtiulins, then commen- 
cing that caieiT which afterwards 
gave him such infamous celebrity 
among the Jacobins, stalled up from 
the midst of a group of angry idlers, 
jvrepared for any act of desperation. 
Mounting on one of the garden 
benches, he. gathered the muhiiude 
round him, and there gave them llie 
true lesson of Ithtrahsitt, ** (’itizens,” 
be roared ; “ Children of France, 
martyrs of tyrants I All now' must 
be aViioii. Neckar is gone. The 
fiicnd of the people has been torn 
from tlicni. Witat is to be the coiibc- 
ipieiice y What but another mas- 
Bacre. The new .St Bartholomew is 
at hand. The patriots are to be the 
tictiiiis. Our throats are to he cut. 
The foreigners, the German and 
SivisK hirelings, those iiiercenaries 
wiio hate tlie name of freetioin, are 
to be marched into the city, and Uiis 
night the bloody work to be done. 
\Mial is to be our proleciion V Uni- 
ty ! Under il/n affectatiou of 
jdann luiked a deep scheme of re- 
volt. Ti;e. power of the mob had 
not hitherto been concentrated. It 
was a matter of importance to the 
rebels to sliow the mobtheir Rlrenglh, 
and in the moment of the discovery, 
lead them on to some act of irre- 
trievable insult to the government. 
“ We have but one hope of safety,'* 
exclaimed the orator. All must 
dy to arms; but the patriot must 
have a rallying sign. Let each inan 
mount a cockade.*' The idea was 
adopted by acclamation, and the 
colour of the badge was to be rrrcai, 
as the emblem of Hope, or of the 
new Spring of Liberty. There 
was another point still to he com- 
passed. The multitude were to ho 
excited to actual violence. Tlie 
orator, caating hla eyes across the 
immetite extent of the crowd, seem- 
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•d tttddedly j^oncerted^ ^What 
do 1 lie at length cried out* 

I ieo the elavea ot powder, i)*o 
5^im, the satellites of thti tyiaiits 
coming to throw the soos of freedom 
loto fetters. Perish if j** will. I 
shall not share the duoj<e<»». 1 aia 
resolved not to fa 1 1 into their hands 
alire.’* He showed himself pre- 
pared by anticipation for the rouse- 
qiierires; for he drew two pi^t4>ls 
Irom his pocket, and ihrowin/j him- 
self into an attitude of defence 
against his iniai/inary assaiiaiitK, 
roared out, ** Lt‘t e\tny riii;?en fol- 
low iny ex Am ole.” Thu apfieal to 
the theati'ic heroism of tin* Frencli- 
man is iie\er in vain. The woids 
were hailed wiili an t»uivl'^^al shoiii- 
The whole scene ioul the look o(* pi e- 
paration, foi the ii)»d> iohiaiiily exhi- 
biiedariijsof all kinds, and i eded, 
under thi- oruidaiiee of liicir patriotic 
leader, to pillatre and coiid.*tfraiion 
The toll hoiites werLMJiraio aiiHckvd. 
and somr* even burnt, in adduitm to 
th(»8e which had already sitiiinlizcd 
the triumph of treed om. it was the 
obvious lactic of the French re?e- 
nerators always to train the lotilii- 
tilde to more foJinidfthie liot by 
uiih t!ie toli l^on^es ; an 
establishir.ein ohnoxitjus to the po- 
pulace, find in wbo^eaiDick ihc pas. 
bions and pri^fii^ (;f iln* s. 

paupers, and protlii^ates of Uu* capi- 
tal were equally iut* rented, 'fhe 
popular blood once roused hy this 
Icvuuii^e vemrennee, it %va^4 easy to 
turn the cuireiil of rohkery t'P 
hi^jher ihini?'*. In the (onrsc ot the 
evc'iiiniT, the news ai rived, tlcii t;,e 
remainder of the Neckar Mia'-.^y 
h&d been dislll^^^cd. Tiie parrio?.. 
were only the more iudiLuiant. I hey 
paraded the hiists fd‘ Neck a r ainl 
Orleans thioiijh the streets, and 
eotnniauded all parsers hy to take 
off their hats to iloive two demigods 
of liberty. The liot ivent on. The 
Bovereljzn people bioke open tlie 
gunsniiiha* tthopn, and no»ved along 
the Boulevards towaid.s the ftalnee. 
Here, however, a detachment of (;*»r- 
man dragoons were ntdeied to pre- 
▼ent their further advance. A rctri- 
ineiit of French guard-, blackened 
through the whole of those transac- 
lioni with the tenfold name of trea- 
"•on, actually fired on thia detach- 
meat. The Gernifuis halted, retura- 
•d the trsf and titen diapened the 


populace. But another portion of 
the crowd Jiad already made its way 
into the garden of the palace. The 
dragooiiH followed thorn there, iind 
M ere on the point of inflicting a just 
retribution, which example might 
have subsequently saved iiiillioiis of 
lives, ivhen the cummandAiit, ]>e 
Biizeiivnl, ordered the Prince do 
LimheHe, who led iho detachment, 
to abstain from all use of force. This 
fatal orrier must obviously have en- 
couraiTid ilie uoleiico of the mob. 
The dragoons wat on their h(»rses, 
only to he im^uited ami wounded hy 
the missiles niul hre nrni*' ; anil, 
tliotjgh Ui(* riot ccas( d at uitihtfill, 
the patriots had found ilicir way to 
the paiai e, and piepaied for the 
liiTii.e, wish lire kuovvledji* rl:at 
xunie.cfiy alone ua« ie<juired U> 
make tlu ar njasters oi the ihiune. 
But til - iiiirnidiHle ic’-uli was an 
cperaiion w hirh made the ftiniuph 
tif reht Irion r'ertain. I’r.der prt»- 
tence of alarm, the Ivler rttral body 
of Paris, a body fdrni**<l tor tin* sole 
piirpii'e of < boosing rcprcM'r'T iriv <'s 
tor iln* <‘ity, as''Uij»ecl iht* slm^ e (>( 
an actiral power in lin* and 

sfariiiiir hcadloju: iMt<i tac:i(»u. rallcrl 
ri iiu'crmL" <d the iidcdduiriis at the 
I'.t'cl d - Viile ; by own ii.oison 
CiV idl'd the lapitfil inio Scrlions, 
and h'l'. :d xr ( ny miii'ia ot 
men ! 'I ioiH, (» 4 t (,f nje luirangue at 
the 1‘rdid- Royal, and the riot vvh.i b 
loilow'cil, both probably f<»r tlse e\- 
pre*^^ purpO'A* ot this r xorpoiflinary 
i*‘-uiL, iurw fU. a rjiojjjcM .a ru-w l'o- 
MTaruerit, exercising auilurriiy to- 
tally intiep' udeut of the Kiuir, arid 
rai'^sng an uiuiy with all its xqiponil- 
no II ol udii'eru, derive<i solely from 
tlii> new' Municipal (lahiiiet, alike in 
contradiction to every prim-iple of 
con.-uiuTlonal law and public safety. 
But nur chief view' is M the con- 
duci ot die Fierich l^ariiantent on 
this ocf'iu^iou. Instead of assuming 
to itself the power to which it had 
long Binco HO haughtily declared ita 
right as Iftk reprtJ^i Ntativea oftht. //o/c 
rmihiitfil nnud: Instead of proclaim- 
ing itself the defender even of the 
ron*.tinition of its own making, it 
exhibited nothing but timidity, inean- 
spiritedness, and ailuintiou of tbe 
rabble. And those ahvaya have been, 
and ulwaya will he, iho qualities of 
a aenato which has oih?« dlveaied 
ilBelf of Uteatrength to be derired 
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from an acknowledgment of the. 
power of a king, and Uie natural influ- 
ence of a peerage. The French Par- 
liament had now gone down, by its 
own eagerness for usurpation, into 
the natural helplessness of a <hh<{nte 
of the multitude. With no oilier 
character than that of an instrument 
of the pfipular will, and no *nher 
security for its existence than the 
clamour of the streets, the National 
Assembly could find, and dared to 
find, no other expedient, in a time 
which openly threatened public 
overthrow, Uian an alijecL subniio- 
siou to the rablile. 

If that National Assembly b id 
then done its duty, or been capable 
of doing its duty, it would liavc sent 
the new city (!,>hinet to jail at tin* 
instant, and stripped tiii* epauh ts oft' 
every ollicer oi its insolent aoil liii- 
lav\ful a))|)(»ifUment. Hut what v.ns 
its proci‘ediiitrs y kactualiy r.ddn ‘•‘i. 
cd tin* Kiiiir to Older the disu/esal 
of the foreign regiinei’ts, the only 
troops tliat ha<l saved Ids paiaco 
from being burnt, and to gi*. e up 
Paris to the new (.'iliyeii Ai my, widch 
was raised for the palpable put pose 
t»f extinguishing his govio iinieiit ! 
'Ihe unfortunate King, sfaitled by 
this e\i(ient deterininaiion for Ids 
niin, for om'c exhibited sonr* steadi- 
ness, anti ridiised to gi\e way. But 
Lafayette, wiiose name will be tran.s- 
iniited to ])Ovterity stamped b} that 
bitteiC't biulge ot scorn — ibc‘ pnd*-(* 
of all rebels, traito's, and infuh Is 
thioiJt’hout tlie world — iiopelied I'.i.-i 
miseialde and sbi inking Assejobiy 
again to press submis^ion on ibe 
King, and even to llneaiei* the 
minij'ters with per.sonal responsibi- 
lity in case of refusal. Hut while 
thi« contemptible transaction wna 
advancing, the muUiiude, perfectly 
fintiHfied of its conclusion, took the 
power into their own hands, marched 
thrungli Paris, aeized the arms iu 
the Royal Arsenal of the Invalids, 
and then turned to the opeu seizure 
of the last royal hold in the nietro- 
poHa, the Baatile. The tactic in this 
iDHiance was the same as uu the 
other occasions of popular outrage. 
The Basiile had been of old a name 
of terror to iho Parisians ; as of old 
it had undoubtedly been an instru- 
ment of tyranny. But its inetru- 
mentality had long ceased to be em- 
ployed even by the deepottc autbo- 


rltj oC the. Tbronei eiiid,%y Ibo late> 
CoirsfltutiOD, a recuiTence of its 
formet uses was ibaolutdy impos- 
sible. Tho true cause of^ its ob- 
noxiousuess in the. eyes of the Con- 
spirators was, that its position might 
be a restraint^ on their usurped pos- 
hChsion of tlie city; and the popu- 
Irice were stimulated to iho attack, 
OM a preliminary to Anal revolution. 
The ines^Hge Nont to the governor of 
the Habtile was evidence of the na- 
lure of the treason. The Punnancnt 
V.oittmilUf* of the Parisian Militia, 
t«kiifg into consideration that there 
<ui<:hi to bo no military force iu Paris 
iul (hit* « f tht charge the depu- 

tie‘« whom they nend to the Mar((ui8 
tb* L luor^y, commander (?f the Bas- 
lile, to a‘'k him if lie i?. dit-posed to 
receive iht' Pari^ian Militia to defend 
it, in concert vvitii the tt oops alrestly 
there, and to be under the com- 
mand (li the c.itv — Done at ibc lidtel 
do Vdle, July 1 i. 

1'he cnpinrc of the Ba«tile was 
celeMT.ted as the noblest of all iia- 
lioual exploit^. It was actually a 
conlemjniblc ]>iece of fraud, in wliich 
force did comparatively nothing. 
Neatly llo^ whole was a mere mat- 
Xi r of rabble negotiation, iu which 
ft foolitth govciiior, following the 
fvdly of men of )iigl*er statioti, allow- 
fvl hinise;f to rely on the W'ord of 
the populace, and had no sooner 
delivei ■sd up his keys, than he and 
tbe greater part ot ids ft eble garri- 
still td iovridtls wt re muidered in 
i nbi blood, :iud Id*' head, knd that 
of the Provo’^t oi M;t\or of Ibiiia, 
carried ou pikes in barbaiiaii tri- 
iiinph lhuMj;!h the streets. 

M hat, in this new emergency, w^as 
tbe conduct of the Natioiml As- 
Kcinbly y Did they fetd themselves 
imperHiively called ou to protect 
liie throne ; to put down the dis- 
turbers of the public pesce, and ex- 
tinguish the rebellion, of whose, ex- 
istence no man in hU siuises could 
now doubt for a moment They 
still trembled, still canvassed a bsse 
popularity, and once more addressed 
the King to ** send away all Uie 
troops from the neighbourhood of 
Paris.” While their deputation was 
carrying this address to tho Kingv 
two* of the self^eloGted and rebel 
inunicipality« Ganlhl and Isarts, ari 
rived at VaraaiUet. Ware thoro mm 
10 bo tfacowo into chalaaf 
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They were received with acclama- 
tion by the recreant Afisembly, and 
a motion was made for the head of 
Marshal Broglio, the commander- In- 
chief, followed by a motion that tlio 
presence of the troops was alone the 
cause of the public disorders, and that 
the King should be importuned iin- 
tii he dismissed them ! The fall of 
the King was now resolved on ; and 
in a secret meeting of the conspira- 
tors, it was determined that Fiaiico 
should be \irtually a republic, with 
the Duke of Oi leans at its bead, un- 
der the name of Lieutenant-General 
of France, whicli still retained the 
name of a kingdom. But his nerve 
was not equal to this dariug outrage, 
and he Ded to England. The King 
Anally, by the adiico of the Due de 
Liancourt, gave way. The troops 
were ordered to retire from Paris 
and \ ersailles. The Parisians next 
demanded the return of Neckar, and 
the presence of llie King in the 
capital. The unhappy Louis came, 
was met half-way by the new rebel 
army, and led by them to the city 
gates, where he was met by Bailly, 
the mayor, wdth an insolent speech, 
that as Henry IV. had conquered 
the people, the people had now con- 
quered tlie King, was Ared at on his 
way to the Town-Hall, couArined 
Lafayette’s appointment as rom- 
iriandautof the rebel army, niounted 
the national cockade, and uuh un- 
done. 

The remaining career of the 
French senate was brief and aborth e. 
It sanctioned all the measures of re- 
publicanism, degraded the loyal au- 
thority,and usurped the royal powers 
until the anarchy was cuniplete. 
The mob dtmiauded but one triumph 
more, and this was, Uiat liie Assem- 
bly should change its Kittings from 
Versailles to Paris; the declared 
object being to get both the senate 
and the King in their power. This 
command of the populace was obey- 
ed, as had all tbeir commands been. 
The palace was torn open, and the 
King dragged to Paris. The Assem- 
bly followed, and on the 19tb of 
October they began tbeir career of 
crime, corruption, and terror in the 
capital. The victory of democracy 
was now achieved. The Assembly 
were captive, the King lived In 
boorly hazard of his lire, and the 
populace proclaimed alliances with 


every club, conspiracy, and revolt 
in Europe. But the time Axed by 
law for the existence of the senate 
expired; and in 1791 the second 
National Assembly, bolter known by 
the name of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, commenced the natural career 
of a body chosen in factious limes, 
by faction, and for the purposes of 
faction. By a law of the moht mea- 
sureless absurdity, if it had not been 
devised with the most absolute cer- 
tainty of the which it was to 

produce, no inoinber of the former 
Assembly could possess a hoat in tlie 
subsequent one. The direct result 
was, to sink the representation into 
a still lower grade of society ; it was 
soellVctual, the 7o8 memhers 

it was computed that not more 
than liity poKse^hcd property to the 
amount 4>f a hundred Enuli'.li pounds 
a- year, ’rhe plan in i uiu which ha<l 
been laid down by the Aim Assembly 
was completed by ibe secoiul. and 
the progress of popuiar supremacy 
and seijatorial abasement was conti- 
nued until Fraix^c w\*is proclaitneti a 
republic, and llic Kuig was slain 
upon the Hcaflbld. 

In tiacing these events, wc Jiave 
lelt the memorable atrocities, Uie deep 
and wild romance of revolution out 
of \if*.w. The readeia of Mr Ali^<»n■K 
eloquent vvuik — the manliest contii- 
bution to [Kibiic knowledge inridc 
wilhiii our lime— will there And the 
Revolution described in ail its bolder 
features. Oar object has been dim- 
ply to pursue the single protrics.-* ot 
the French Farliaiueul; to discover, 
if we could, the extraoi dinary ad- 
vantages deiivahle to a country 
from a legislature strenu'thening it- 
self ngaiuMt tho constitution by the 
physical -furci? of the inuUUude ; on 
tbe one band appealing to the rablile, 
the only source of power — and on 
the other, labouring to strip Uie 
King and the nobility of their natu- 
ral luAuence iu the state. We have 
thus seen the Frencl* Parliament ut- 
terly extinguishing its own indepen- 
dence by the means of its iusurrec- 
tion ; and norbing is more direct and 
inevitable than Uie proce&s. The 
commons, as such, can have no phy- 
sical force. The Monarch, as the 
head of the army and tlie patronage 
of the crown, or as a grent proprie. 
tor, may possess physical force. The 
nobility, by their wealth in later 
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timesj as by their feudal influence in 
earlier, aUo may pusBCBs coneider- 
able phyalcal force. While the pri- 
vileges of both are in existence, and 
thus capable of being brought to the 
assistance of t}i#rommoiis, the com- 
bined legislature possesseM a force 
which may enable it to us&ert all the 
independence essential to the well- 
being of the state. But when the 
King is once turned into a cipher, 
and the nobility renderc^d povveiless 
by stripping them <»f tlieir right**, 
properties, or iniernai iulliicnce, liie 
coiiinions are at the mercy of the 
populace. They have nothing to re- 
tieat upon ; nothing to interpose be- 
tween their own deliberation and 
the most headlong absurdity of the 
multitude. For, <*mharked in aeon- 
test wdili the Kitijr and the nobles, 
in wldeh li )0 aid of the poptilace U 
absolutely necessary to 8U( C4'ss.th(»y 
natural)}’ purrbaoi* that aid by exfra- 
\agai)t ndiilalion of the peoi)le. And 
this adulation must be paid in sub- 
stance. 'riiose who proclaim the 
sovereign majt^sty of the mob will 
not be sufl'errd to sli'p at the mad- 
ness of no tapbor. The populace 
will exact a real acKiio\vle<lgment 
of their aovereignly in the subinis- 
ftion of the legislature. All, thence- 
forth, must be obedience on one side, 
and exacti(>ii on the other. 'I’he 
rablde will dictate, and the Senate 
will decree, and tlius tlie c(»mttiand 
luid the comjdiance will be cause and 


effect, until the laat bulwarks of the 
constitution are successively broken 
down, and the monarchy is cashiered 
for a democracy, itsedf to be scai- 
tcred by a wild and furious anar- 
chy, or chained and chastised by 
an iron despotism. Cod avert 
the omen from our still happy 
country ! God avert the natural 
punishment of presumption, rash- 
ness, and self-will from the country 
which has stood so long the protec- 
tress of freedom and religion to Eu- 
ro]»e, ! lint, if tlie evil come, we 
have at U-ast not been taken by sur- 
piise, while ll»e vehi*mence of the 
Frem h ll*‘ volution is opf*n to us — 
while we there see vviiucn, in let- 
ters of lUme. the result of making 
the favour of the populace the am- 
bition of the legislature, and listen- 
ing to the councils of demagogues 
c<jually blind, selfi^b, and nmguiria- 
ry, Tiie conduct of Pitt ihrougii 
this anxious period did honour to hi*^ 
heart and his understanding. By his 
vigtiur he crushed rebellion at home, 
while, by his prudence, lie avoided 
plunging into the hosiilitits hour- 
ly provoked by the agircssions of 
Fram e. Neither to be deceiv ed nor 
hailied, he follovv’cd every btep of the 
devolution with an uuBleeping eye, 
Botinded the trumj)et to Europt», and 
calmly prepared the aims and ar- 
mour of England for the day of ia- 
ev itable battle. 


bvvj jmI'N*- or Tin: mivou tnu:i.K poi.t-. no. i niox. 

LIMKNT I'OR .vnO.M". 

M. T. i IIACHIAN. 

1 AND the Loves Adonis dead deplore: 

Tlie beautiful Adonis is indeed 
Departed, parted from us. Sleep no more, 

Cypris! in purple; but in watebet W’eed, 

A II- wretched ! beat tliy breast and all nrcad— 

“ Adonis is no more.” The Loves and 1 
l^ament him. Oh, her grief to see him bleed. 

Smitten by white tooth bn his whiter thigh, 
Out*breathiug life’s faint sugh upon tbe mountain high ! 

Adown his snowy flesh drops tbe black gore ; 

Stiffen beneath his brows his torpid eyes; 

The rose is off his lip ; with him no more 
Lives poor Cylhera’s kiss, but with him dies ; 

Yet though ho knows not whose bit cold lip tries, 

She finds tome pleasure still in kissing him. 

Deep is bis tbigb-wound; bers yet deeper Hes^ 

▼OL, XXXTII1, so. CCUXTIK » 
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E’en in her heart The Oreads* eyes are dim — 

HIb bounds whine piteously — in most disordered trim. 

Distraught, unkempt, uiisandalled, Cjpris rushes 
Madly along the taugl<?d thicket steep ; 

Her sacred blood is drawn by bramble bushes. 

Her skin 18 torn ; with wailings wild and deep 
Now wanders through the valley's w(*ary sweep, 

(falling her boy-spouse, her Assyrian fere. 

But from his thigh the purple jet doth leap 
l-p to his snowy" navel; on the clear 
Whiteness beneath his ])apa the deep-red streaks appear. 

Ah for Cythera! sigh the Loves ; deprived 
Of her fair spouse she lost her beauty’s pride ; 

Cypris was lovely whilst Adonis lived. 

But with Adonis all her beauty died.” 

Mountains and oaks, and streams that broadly gliile. 

Or wail or weep for her ; in tearful rills 
For lier gusli fountains from the mountain side ; 

Redden the flowers from grief ; city and hills 
With ditties sadly wild, fo 'lorn, Cytheni fills. 

Ah, for <'ythcra— dead is lier Adonis” — 

And “ dead Adonis ” Echo doth rescmnd. 

Who would not grieve for her wlmse love *^o lone U ' 
But when she saw his cruel, cruel wound, 

The purple crore that ran his wan tliigli round. 

She spread her arms, and lowly murinuied -** Stay, thin 
That I may find thee as before 1 found, 

Aly hapless own Adonis, and ernhay th»*e. 

And mingle lips with lips, wliilst in my arirjs I lay tlicf. 

** Up for a little ; kiss me back acrain 
Thy latest kiss — brief as itself that dies 
111 beiucr brealJied; until I fondl}’ drain 
Into my heart of hearts the kiss that Hies 
Warm from thy parting souk 1 will devise. 

As if 'twer© thou, to guard it— since from me 
Adonis goes afar; leaves me and hies 
To Dis and Acheron. But 1 must be 
A goddess still and live, nor can I follow thee. 

** But thou, Pcrsepliona! my spouse receive ; 

Mightier than mo — since to iby chamber drear 
All bloom of beauty falls; but I must giieve 
I’nceasingly. 1 have a jealous fear 
Of thee, and weep for him. Where art thou ? — wliere, 
Adonis V Dead I art dead ? My love has flown 
K’en a.s a dream. .At liorne my widowed cheer 
Keeps the Loves idle ; with thy dying moan 
My cestua perished too; why didst not leave alone 

“ The game ? so fair, to fight with monsters grim ? ** 
Thus Cypris wailed — but dead Adonis lies; 

For every drop of blood that fell fiorn him 

She flhedfl a tear; sweet flowers each dew supplies, 

Roses his blood, her tears ane monies. 

Cypris ! no longer in the thickets wcop ; 

The couch is furnished; tliere in loving guise 
Upon thy proper bed — that odorous heap, 

The lovely body lies^how lovely l—ae in sleep. 


IJolf, 
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Come ! in those softest vestments now array him. 

In which he slept the liv'e>long night with thee ; 

And on the golden settle gently lay him — 

A sad yet lovely sight. And let him be 

High'lieapcd with flowers, though withered all when he 

Surceased. With essences him sprinkle o’er, 

And ointments ; let them perish utterly. 

Since he, who was thy sweetest. Is no more. 

He lies in purple; him the weeping Loves deplore. 

Their curls are shorn ; one breaks his bow; another 
His arrows and the quiver; this unstrings, 

And takes Adonis’ sandal off; his brother 
III golden urn the fountain-water brings; 

This bathes his thighs; that fans him with his wings. 
The Loves, “ alas ‘ for Cypris,*' weeping say. 

Hymen hath <|uenfhed his torches; shreds and Hings 
The marriage-wreath away ; and for the lay 
Of love is only heard the doleful “ weal* away.” 

Yet more than Hymen for Adonis weep. 

The Graces, shriller than Dione vent 
Their shrieks; for him the Muses wail, and keep 
Singing tlie songs he hears not, with intent 
I’o call him back ; and would the nymph relent. 

How willingly would he the Muses hear! 

Hush ! liush ! to day, sad Cypris ! and consent 
To spare thyself; no more thy bosom tear — 
l‘"or thou must wail again, and weep another year. 


LAMENT FOR iUON.— MOSrurs. 

M. J. CUArMAN, 

Yk mountain valleys, pitifully groan! 

Rivers and Dorian springs, fur Uion wxep ! 

^'e plants, drop tears; ye groves, lamenting moan ! 
Exhale your life, wan flowers; 3'our blushes deep 
In grief, Anemonies, and Roses, sleep; 

In whimpering murmurs, Hyacinth I prolong 
The sad, sad wo ihy lettered petals keep ; 

Our Minstrel sings no mure his friends among — 
Sicilian Muses ! now begin the doleful song. 

Ye Nightingales ! that mid thick leaves set loose 
The gushing gurgle of your sorrow, tell 
The fountains of Sicilian Arethuse 
That Bion Is no more — with Bion fell 
The song — the music of the Dorian shell. 

Ye Swans of Strymou! now your banks along 
Your plaintive throats with meltiug dirges swell 
For him, who sang like you tlie mournful song; 
Discourse of Bion s death the Thracian nymphs among- 

The Dorian Orpheus, tell them all, is dead. 

His herds the song and darling herdsman miss, 

And oaks, beneath whose shade he propt his head ; 
Oblivion's dittv now he singes for Dis ; 

The melancholy mountain silent 1$ ; 

His pining cows no longer wish to feed. 

But moan for him ; Apollo wept, 1 wia» 

For thee, sweet Bion ! and in mourning weed 
The brotSerhood of Fauns, and all the Satyr breed. 
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The tears by Naiads shod are brimful bourns; 

Afflicted Pan thy stilled music rues; 

Lorn Echo ’mid lier rocKs thy silence mourns^ 

Nor with her mimic tones thy voice renews; 

The flowers their bloom, the trees their fruitage lose ; 
No more tl>eir milk the droopiiig ewes bu}yply ; 

The bees to press their honey now refuse ; 

What need to gather it and lay it by. 

When thy own honey lip, uiy Bion ! thine is dry? 

Sicilian Muses ! lead the dcdeful chauut; 

Not BO much near tlie shore the dolphin moans ; 

Nor so much wails within Iier rocky haunt 
The Nightingale ; nor oii their mountain thrones 
The Swallows utter such lugubrious tones ; 

Nor C\‘yx such fur faithful llalcyoii. 

Whose song the blue wave, where he peribhed, owns ; 
Nor in the valley, neighbour to the mih. 

The funeral birds so wail their Memnoii’s tomb upon — 

As tlicse moan, wail, rnd weep for Bion dead, 

The Nightingales and Swallows, whom he taught, 

For liiiii their elegiac sadnehs shed; 

And all the birds contagious soirow caugh! ; 

The sylvan realm was all with grief distraught. 

Al'ho, hold of lieait, will play on Bion's reed, 
tVesh from his lip, yet with Ids breath ing Iraught 
For still among the reeds does Ib ho feed 
On Bion's niinsirelsy. Pan only may Mu cecd 

To Bion's pipe ; to him I make the gift ; 

But, lest he second seem, e’en I’ari may fear 
The pipe of Bion to his mouth to lift, 

I'or thee sweet (ialatea drops the tear, 

And thy dear song rejrc*ts, which sitting near 
She fondly listed: e\ci did she flee 
The (’y clops and his bonir— but ah ! iimre dear 
Til}’ song and sigid lh:m her own n\li\e sea ; 

On the deserted tands the Nymjdi wifliutit her fee 

Now sits and \veep<, or wcepin? tend*^ thy herd. 

Away with Bion all the inuse-tift.^ flew — 

The cliirping kih^'Cs bieatlo'd at t:\viy wort! ; 

Around thy tomb the Loies t]j<*ir pla^niate rue; 

Tlu'C Cypiis h»\e<l — iinue than the kiss she drew, 

And breathed uf>on lo r d^ intr paramour. 

Most musical of ri\»'rs ! now renew 
Thy plaiiiiivc muimurs; Meles! now deplore 
Another sou of sung—as thou did^t wail <»f yore 

That sweet, sweet mouth of dear Calliope ; 

The ihrene, *iis said, thy waves for Homer spun, 

AVith Haddest music filled the refluent sea ; 

Now melting wail and weep another ton! 

Both loved of I 'ountaina ; that of Helicon 
Gave Meicbigenes his pleasant draught ; 

But to his Arethuse did Bion run, 

And from her urn the glowing rapture qtiafled : 

Tliy elder glory sung how He’-n bloomed and laughed; 

Oil Thetis’ mighty Ron liis descant rnn, 

And Menelaus; but our Bion chose 
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Not arms and tears to sing, but Love and Pan ; 

While browsed his herd, his gushing music rose ; 

He milked his kine; did pipes of reeds compose ; 
Taught how to kiss; and fondled in his breast 
Young Love, and ( ypris pleased. For Bion flows 
In cverj glorious latiu a grief confest ; 

Ascra for her own bard, wise Ib^siod, less exprest; 

Bu‘otian Hvla* mourned for Pindar less; 

Teds regretted less her minstrel hoar, 

And Mityleue her sweet Poetess ; 

Nor for Alra»us Le&hos suHVred more ; 

Nor lovely Paros bo much di«l deplore 
Her own Archilochus. Breathing her fire 
Into lier sons of song, from nhore to shore 
For thee the pastoral Muse attunes her lyre 
To woeful utterance of j>r.ssioiKiU! dcbire. 

Sicclidafl, the famous Samian star. 

And he with smiling <‘ye and radiant face, 

Cydonian Lyeidu^, rriiowued afar. 

Lament thee ; where <jni<'k Halos runs hU race 
Philetas wails ; 'riieocritus, the grace 
Of Syreause, ll>ee iiKMirns; nor iheee among 
Ami remiss Ausoninn wreaths to place 
Around thy tomb; to me doth it boloiig 
To chaunt for thee, from whom I learnt the Dorian s<ong; 

Me with thy minstrel skill as proper heir— 

Others lliou didst endow with thine estate. 

Alas ! alas ! when in a garden fair 
Mallows, cti.-'p dill, and partley yield to fate, 

These with niiotluT year re:rerininate; 

But when of mortal life ilie bloom and crown, 

Tim wis(‘, the good, the raliiint, and the erreat 
Succumb to death, in hollow earth shut down. 

We sleep, for c^er tieep — for ever lie unknown. 

Thus art thou sipiee/ed, w Ifile froi^s may ^Toak at will ; 
I envy not their rujik. 'fhec ]u»iM>n slew — 
llou kept it in ihy mouth its nature ill r 
If thou didst spenk, what cruel wretch could brew 
Tins draught 'r He. di<l of course thy sung escliew. 

But .fustice all o’ertakes. My tears fa^^t flow 
For thee, my fiiend. (.''ouhl I, like Orpheus tiiic, 
Odysseus or Alcides, pass below 
To gloomy Tartarus, how <]uickly would 1 go ! 

To see, and hear- thee haply sing for Dis ; 

But in the Nymph’s ear warble evermore, 

() dearest friend ! thy sweetcBt harmonies : 

For whilom, on her own Etneaii shore. 

She sang wild snatches of the Dorian lore. 

Nor will thy ainging unrewarded be; 

Thee to thy mountain- haunts she will restore. 

As she gave Orpheus his Kurydice. 

Could 1 charm Dis with songs, 1 too would sing for thee. 
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To a Little Boy^ 
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TO A LITTLE BOV. 

By Robert Ch ambers. 

My winsome one, my handsome one, my darling little boy. 

The heart’s pride of thy mother, and thy father^ chlefest jey; 

Come ride upon my shoulder, come sit upon my knee, 

And prattle all the nonsense that 1 love to hear from thcc ; 

With thine eyes of merry lustre, and thy pretty lisping tongue, 

And thy heart that evermore lets out its humming happy song ; 

With thy thousand tricks so gteesome, which I bear without annoy 
Come to my arms, come to my soul, niy darling little boy 1 

My winsome one, my fairest one, they say that later years 
Will sometimes change a parent’s hope for bitter grief and tears: 

But l/n)fe, so innocent! canst thou be auirht but what thou art. 

And all this bloom of feeling with the bloom of face depart? 

Canst thou this tabernacle fair, where Cod reigns bright within, 
Proiaue, like Judah’s children, with the pagan rites of sin ? 

No — no, so much Til cherUli thee, so clasped we’ll be in one, 

Tliat bugbear guilt shall only get the father wdth the son ; 

And thoii, perceiving that ilie grief must wc at least destroy. 

Wilt still be fair and innocent, my darling little boy ! 

My gentle one, by blesNed one, can that time ever be, 

When I to thee shall be severe, or thou unkind to me ? 

Can any change, which time may hiiiig, this glowing passion wreck, 
Or clench with rage the little hand miw fondling round my neck ? 
Can this community of sport, to which love bjings me down. 

Give way t(» Anger’s kindling glance, and Hale’s malignant frown ? 

No — no, that time can ne’er arrive, for, whatsoe’er befall, 

This heart shall still be wholly thine, or bhall not be at all ; 

And to an ofTering like this thou canst not e’er be coy, 

But still wdlt be my faithful and my gentle little boy ! 

My winsome one, my gallant one, so fair, so bappy now. 

With thy bonnet set so proudly upon thy shiniitg brow, 

With thy fearless bounding iiiotions, an<f thy laugh of thoughtless glee. 
So circled by a father’s love which wards each ill from iLee ! 

Can I suppose another time when this sliall all be o’er, 

And thy cheek shall wear the ruddy badge of happiness no more ; 

W hen all w ho now' delight in thee far elsewhere shall have gone. 

And thou shale ptlgiimize through life, unfriended and alone, 

Without an aid to htrcngtheu or console thy troubled mind, 

Save the memory of tlie Jove of those who left thee thus behind. 

Oh, let me not awake the thouglit, but, in the present blest, 

Make thee a child of wit»dom--aud to Heaven bequeath the rest: 

Far rather let me image thee, in sunny future days, 

Outdoing every deed of mine and wearing brighter bays; 

With less to dull thy fervency of recollected pain, 

And more, to animate thy course of glory and of gain ; 

A home as bappy shall he thine, and 1 too shall be there, 

The blessings purchased by tby worth in peace and love to share-— 
Shall see within thy beanung eye my early love repaid, 

And every ill of failing life a bliss by kindness made — 

Shall see thee pour upon thy son, then sitting on thy knee, 

A father’s gushing tenderness, such as I feel for thee; 

And know, as 1 this moment do, no brighter, better joy, 

Than thus to clasp unto tby soul thy darling little boy ! 

May, Iddo. 
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TUB LIl'B 01' EDMUUU KEAN. 


This is the silliest book of the 
Season. To say that it is like a 
couple of bottles of Small Beer 
would be to libel that fluid. True, 
that when bottled uud not corked 
Small Beer is far from bein;; lively ; 
but neither Christian nor C'orkuey 
treats Small Beer so ; and if you but 
behave to him according to the rules 
of civilized society, he shows a 
mounting spirit like Imperial Pop. 
Take then a couple of well-coiked 
bottles of Small Beer, and draw 
them — the corks — successively and 
successfully, and as the foamy fluid 
“ flares up,” you not only pardon 
but praise the alacrity of his pre- 
sumption. To “ suckle fools ” is a 
matronly employ inenl wliich, over- 
peopled perhaps iliougu the world 
may be, it is impossil/le, for a mar- 
ried man at lea^t, to contemplate 
without conij)lacciicy ; liut we con- 
fess, that, to a bachelor like our- 
selves, there is something biill more 
engaging in the sight of a mother 
silting down to “ chronicle Small 
Beer.” We are pleased Ut think of 
such records being def>osited among 
the family archives~in the charler- 
chesi—and do not wonder that they 
should bo frtMjiienily referred to 
with a natural and laudable pride in 
the annals of that illusliious house. 

^iot so with these two volumes. 
Cork them as you may — with the 
arm of a caulker— and let them be 
hermetically sealed—yet hope not 
that the contents, w'hen the patent 
screw has done its duty, will fly in 
your rosy face. You may peep in, 
una])pa]led, as if into the moutli of a 
boitio untenanted by John Barley* 
corn. From many a cottage chim- 
ney embosomed among trees all over 
Britidu are ascending in incense to 
Aurora the matuttne wreaths of 
coal or wood-born smoke; and sweet 
it is to fancy humble households at 
their morning meal by the kindled 
hearths. But there is no smoke 
where there is no fire ; and within 
these boards you look in vain for 
symptoms of life. 

But a truce to imagery ; and let 


us merely repeat that this is the sil- 
liest book of the Season. Never 
saw we such ricketty twins — ^and 
we suspect they are Albiuoes. 
Whiter their hair than any snow — 
redder their eyes than any scarlet — 
yet must not their father hope to 
make money of them by exhibiting 
them at midsummer fairs ; for with the 
thermometer at eighty in the shade 
corpses wont keep, and even ser- 
vants and children will not be 
ttsmpted by “ Onlv Tiikeepence,” 
ill large letters, to trip up the flight 
of steps leading to the canopied 
porch of the boolli. Wax- work 
babies w'ould answer the purpose 
much belter; for though neither do 
they Kpiall, yet in iheir most inelt- 
Jiig moods they have no very dis- 
agreeable smell. W'bereas these, 
which are not Albinoes merely, but 
abortions too, are far from being 
sweet; and instead of being pre- 
served in spirits, are fast falling into 
decomposition in milk and water. 

We said a truce to imagery ; but 
our genius for illustration is a sad 
truce breaker. Fly away fancy on 
the wings of the wind, and leave us 
for a tew minutes to deal with 
these memoirs after the most un- 
imaginative umuoer — as if we were 
of some dullest quantity endea- 
vouring to extract the square root. 
We have heard it rumoured that 
this is “ Prose by a Poet.” So let 
us present you with a few speci- 
mens — that you may judge for your- 
selves whether or no his Prose and 
his Poetry be as like as two peas. 
“ A writer,” quoth our biographer 
in his introduction, ** may be as 
lively in a threadbare suit, as though 
he were hedged in by ermine. And 
whether his hero be old or young, 
rich or poor, a lord or a lacquey, 
need give him no anxiety wliattver. 
It is enough if he be witty himself, 
or the cause of amusement to 
otliers.’* We must not suffer such 
dangerous sophisms to run loose 
among the rising generation. 

To he lively In a threadbare suit 
is more than could be reasouabiy ex- 
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ected, even in an eel. This wo 
now, in common with nil other na- 
turalists, that no creature that crawls 
is less lively in a thread-bare suit 
than a slow-worm. Therefore, let it 
not be believed in Grub Street that 
** a writer may be lively in a thread- 
bare suit,'* for 'tis not according to 
the course of nature to be so with 
t!»e wrii 2 :j:Iing race* To cease to be 
slugcfi'*)!, the shabby genteel inustcast 
his skin. The most desperate strug- 
gles after the lively will terminate in 
utter failure, if his raiment be with- 
out nap. True that phisb breeches 
retain much of their texture, 

long after their pristine colour — let 
us suppose green — lins “ faded into 
the light of common day.” Uut not 
thus may the most gifted writer hope 
to deceive nature," or abrogate her 
laws. What the writer faiu ies to 
be mirth, will be seen by the spec- 
tator to be the only true melancholy 
extant, and awaken ** thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears.” And what 
if the above-mentioned faded plush 
breeches, that in their gay and smi- 
ling youth were verdant as the lap 
of mother earth on which their 
wearer sported, be not only greatly 
the worse for wear in their old age, 
but likewise altogether unpaid for — 
so that they may be said to remain 
only in the tailor’s books — viould 
you nor, we as'k you, be ashamed of 
yourself were you to expect ** a 
writer to be lively” in rucIi extre- 
mii’ies ? We ausvver for you that 
you would ; nny, that were he, bo 
circumstanced, to be “ livtdy,” you 
would look upon biin as a monster 
not fit to live. The contrast hetween 
his liveliness and his livery would 
be Rhockitig to a mind of the least 
aensibiJiiy ; how could the most clo- 
<juent utterance of his overcome the 
effect of those mute inexpressibles ‘r 

Suppose our scribe in the other 
predicament — “hedged in by er« 
mine ” — as reasonably might you ex- 
pect him to be ** lively” as a Dutch- 
man sleeping between two feather 
beds. W’e defy Mr Merriman him- 
self to be lively in the middle of a 
hedge of ermine any more than in a 
wool- pack. If you wish to make a 
dull man “ lively,” force him at the 
point of the pen into a quickset 
hedge, and there, with him of Thes- 
saly, to sing a duet. 

•• Whether his hero be old or 


young, rich or poor, a lord or a 
lacquey,” need give the biographer, 
we are told, “ no anxiety whatever.” 
I'lobody wishes to give a biographer 
anxiety, for he will have anxiety 
enough either in a ** threadbare 
suit ” or “ hedged in with ermine,” 
But were we biographically in- 
clined, comfortably clothed, and at 
liberty to choose our hero, we 
should prefer a licb young lord to 
a poor old liu*quey, tliough we are 
far from being arisUuTaiical, and glo- 
ry in belmming to the middle. ranks. 
Oihers nii;ilit ieit»ioe in “ a foolboy 
in preen livery;” we shoiibl immor- 
tabze some lad in shepbenrs crey, 
A Kidderminster- carpet looks not 
amiss in the light of an “aigfuid 
lamp;” but. commend us to the bill- 
sward and the moon. However, let 
him indite at bis leisure the *' life of 
a lacquey.” “and give himself no 
anxiety whatever” alioiit his hero — 
for asst»redly he will be a videt at 
ibe end of the first volume — of the 
second — a butler. 

“ It is fmoupb if Jje be witty himself, 
or the cause of amusement to others. 

do not presume to be wits our- 
selves.- We acknowledge that we 
feel the weight of our undertaking. 
There are tew tasks, indeed, in lite- 
rature, rnoie dilhculr, we think, 
than the hiograpliy of a <*elebraled 
man.” It is nut riLditto [nis<}Uote and 
misapply so well known an author 
as Shakspeare; an«l ” r<*ally loo 
bad” in (tur bi(tgrapher to hint a 
likeness betweeu himself and .Sir 
John Fal.slE*rr. 'I’o produce the 
slightest would be beyond the 
poWer of stufliug and puHing — 
nay, even of a hedge of ermine. We 
do not 8PC why be should not pre- 
Riimo to be a wit like any other 
Cockney ; and we whisper in his 
ear, that without wit it is not pru- 
dent to Reek to be ** !l»e cause of a- 
muBeraeiit to others,” unless indeed 
his sole object be to get himself 
laughed at, in which case “ he need 

g ive himficlf no anxiety whatever.” 

!ut unluckily he does not know 
his own mind for two consecutive 
sentences ; fur how can a bio- 
grapher be without ” anxiety” who 
acknowledges “ that he feels the 
weight of ids undertaking,” and is 
sensible that bis task is one of the 
most difficult in literature?” 
What celebrated man ” seeks he 
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^to “ eternize here on earth ? ” Nei- 
ther iord nor lacquey — but Kean the 
player. And than to write his life, 
are there ” indeed in literature few 
tasks more difficult V* We could 
mention many — but let two suffice 
as a specimen of the lest — the lives 
of Tom Tiiumb — and of .lack the 
Giant-Killer. They indeed have 
been written already ; but so has that 
of Neddy; so that in ^ood time we 
may hope for another bash of those 
tdder heroes, seasoned with zest, 
and served up with trimmings. Nor 
l»*t any vain feaia withliold Ids 
hand; for he has bis own dirtam to 
eneourngo him on his hiffli career — 
“ iviuuher his hero he old or young 
— rich or poor, a lord or a Itiequev', 
need give him no anxiety whatever ” 
— and" though on iho iaco of this 
Bplioiisin lie hath acknowledged 
thill we feid the weight of our un- 
deiiakirijr,” and that ‘*theic! are 
few ta^ks indeed in literatuie more 
difficult, we think, than the biu- 
graj)liy of a celebrated man,” yet 

“ III ::Hat attenipts 'ii« litorloiH oven lo 
tail 

so lliat should sueccns iu»t crown 
his ardui>us virtue, he may, while 
imping his wing for future flight 
into those loftieKt regions, occasion- 
ail}' try the strength ot Ids pinions by 
f>sa>iog to soar round those lower 
heiL:hls trod by ll*e leet of Milton 
or Napoleon. 

We me sorry to s( p, i:i sphe of all 
Ills .nffi ett d fieedoin from “ anxiety” 
on the score of the subject of Ids 
biography, that bis leaves all the 
whili* aie rustling like tlioseof a little 
aspen. His hero was neither a lord 
rmr a lacfpiey, though he often play- 
ed both characters for Ids own bene- 
fit; yet doth the biographer feelingly 
Iniiient that there is almost always 
a sameness in the ev'ents which he 
has to recount ; for his hero is either 
a philosopher or a soldier, a states- 
man or a poet, or a mau remarkable 
in science or art ; seldom combining 
even two of those characters, ex- 
cepting in the instances of Xenophon 
and Ciesar.” W’hy then did he 
choose Kdmund Kean for his hero — 
when ho might have taken Julius 
Cj sar V He tnournclh too that •* the 
biographer, moreover, has few of 
those glittering materials to deal 
with^ which go far to make up the 


splendour of the historian's work.” 
Let him then become a historian — 
and as ** there is almost always a 
sameness in the events,” which the 
historian of any one kingdom has to 
recount, let him give us— like Ra- 
leigh — a history of the world. He 
might incorporate with it this life of 
Edinund Kean— and we beg him on 
no account to forget that of one of 
the most charming of actresses, Ma- 
dame Vestris — formerly Miss Barto- 
luzzi. We cannot, however, sympa- 
thize? with his sorrow that in such 
biographies there are “ few glitter- 
ing materials to deal with and re- 
fer Idra to the property-man in any 
one of our major or ndnor metro- 
politan thi'atres. 

Throiigli more than forty pages, 
neatly up to the instep in the shallow 
water of sentiment irrigating the 
fortunate fields cf the introduction, 
doth our philosophic biographer thus 
dauner lack-a-dsdsically along, poli- 
loquizing sketches of actors and ac- 
tresses in a style of silliness peculiar 
to himself— and at times so ” lively,” 
that were we to shut our eyes, wc 
should be unable to guess wheiber 
he was in a threadbare suit or hed- 
ged in with ermine. Nay, his vivacity, 
over and anon, isso ludicrously blend- 
ed with nervous trepidati«m, that 
we should be disposed to conjecture, 
fr(»m the shivering and shuddering 
sound he makes, that Jie was a 
mother-naked man.” and screwing 
up his coursiie to ]>luni:e. head-fore- 
most into an abyss of se veral inches, 
and rasidy biiiTet with bis sinewy arms 
the billows of that tumultuous tide, 
unsupported byacork-jiicket. ‘’Lctus 
look a little back,” quoth be — and a 
little back looking, he exclaims, with 
the air of a great" circumnavigator — 
“ Garrick, from every account, must 
assuredly have been au extraordi- 
nary actor.” 

Who were the parents of "our he- 
ro ? ” His biographer says, in page. 3, 
" the birth and parentage of Ku- 
MUM> Kean are apparently equally 
unknown;” and in page 5th,‘" ac- 
cording to the best conclusions we 
are able to form from the conflicting 
evidence before us, Edmund Kean 
was the son of one Edmund Kean 
by Ann Carey.” “On the 17th of 
March* 1789,” says Miss Tidswell 
(we read 1787), at half past three in 
momiiig, j^mund Kean, the fa- 
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ther« came to me, and Mdd, " Nance 
Carey la with child, and be^a you to 
go to her at her lodgings in Chancery 
Lane**’ From these premises, his 
biographer, according to the best 
conclusions he is able to form/’ lo« 
gically asserts that ** Edmund Kean 
was the son of one Edmund Kean by 
Ann Carey.” The conclusion is legi- 
timate, though Kean was not so ; and 
therefore wo cannot think *• that the 
birth and parentage of Ei>ml’m> 
Kkax are apparetiily equally un- 
known.'* Miss Tidswell— we hope 
she is still alive — was an excellent 
creature-^and her testimony is de- 
cisive. Look again at her words — 
“ On the 17ih of March, 178f>, at half 
past three in the morning, Edmund 
Kean, Me father, came io me and 
said, ‘Nance C'arey is with thiid, 
and begs you to go to her at Iter 
lodgings ill Cliancery Lam*.'” Irue, 
tlial Nance Carey might have been 
with child, as she was before aiid 
after, and yet not wiih child of 
Etimniid Kean, tiie tnigediAn; but 
the biographer ascertains the iden- 
tity of her produce on the morn- 
ing of the 17ih of March, 17K>, 
with “ our hero; ” and in the con- 
tents of Chapter Fiist we observe 
the words “ pul out to nurse, ’ 
For Nance Carey refused, at the 
expiration of two years, to keep 
him any loofirer, having other fish 
to fry; aud Mii^s Tidswell, who had 
no child of her own, cliaritably 
adopted “ the future llichard the 
Third.” There is something so 
touching in this part of the narrative 
that we must give it in the biogra- 
pher’s own inimitable vvor<l8. Mrs 
Price, the father's sister (‘ Aunt 
Price,’ as she wa‘i calhd^, had one 
day been at Miss TidswcH’s lodg- 
ings, and said, * Let us go over aud 
see Ned.* Fpon which, Me oMer 
cooseutiug, Iff iftuu went to 

ilichmonci to(jft!tn\ and there Miss 
Tidswell, for" the first time, cuhI htr 
ey/.v upem the futun Richard the 
Third, who had thou been four 
months at the breast. He was even 
then much neglected, and was after- 
wards more so ; and when Miss 
Carey declined heiny Uouhlcd any 
hunger with the maternal njjjicvs. Miss 
Tidswell took him, as wo have 
stated, generously oflering himjiow- 
iver$ in the first instance to ‘ Aunt 
?rice*’ * Why not take care of 


him ? ’ said she, ^ it will be much 
better.* But Aunt Price, a prudent 
mantua -maker, declined this pro- 
posal, and replied that * she did not 
wish to have him.* ” It did not re« 
quire the prudence of a mantua- 
maker to decline such a proposal. 
However, as neither Nance cJarey, 
nor Aunt Price, nor Miss Tidswell, 
would have any thing farther to do 
wiih “the future Richard the Third, 
who had then been four or five 
months ut the breast,” “ the father” 
put him out to nurse “ wiili a woman 
in the neighbourhood of Loudon,” 
Tne nurse, thus somewhat generally 
described, was far from being care- 
ful of her charge, and “ the future 
Uichurd the Tldrd,” agreeably to 
the puluro drawn by Shakspeare 
oi the crook backed tyrant, “ grew 
bow-legged, knuck-kueed, and walk- 
ed on his ankles,” tiiough it is not 
said that he was born With teeth. 
\Vc wish he iiad, that he might have 
bitten Nauee ('arey, and also “ the 
woman in the neighbourhood of 
Loudon.” She appears to have been 
one of iiu*un»istent characteiM 

not unfreipienily to be met with in 
this life, even out of the neighbour- 
hood of Loncloij, fm* she humanely 
sought to remedy the indications of 
weakness caused by her own cruelty, 
the first means having been applied 
in the. shape of irons, which the 
child was compelled to wear on 
both legs until he was about seven 
or eight years of age. it seems that 
he wore these irons continually. 
“There w'ere two seU of them — one 
for day and the other for night. The 
former liad joints, and there were 
Hciews on them to screw him up. 
Mr Duncan, a gentleman w'ho 
hliowed him mtir.h kindness at that 
time, says, * he used to sleep with 
me and my wife in the irons, rou/ 
ftity hurt us,* ” We should have 
thought tliat Mr and Mrs Duncan, 
fondly attached as no doubt they 
were to each other, would have pre- 
ferred sleeping in separate beds to 
presMing the same hair-mattrass 
“ with the future llichard the 
Third” lying between them io irons. 
The contact of their limbs with the 
cold metal must have Inspired 
dreadful dreams — of felony without 
benefit of clergy, trial, conviction, 
execution, and hanging in chains. 
After ail Uds^ to whicli there is 
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nothing comparable in Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia, we cannot but wonder 
to hear hi a biographer say, ** it would 
have been easy, indeed, from the 
handaorae quantity of materials be- 
fore ua, to have rendered a very 
satisfactory account of our hero’s 
origin, but we have refrained. In- 
deed we feel bound in honour to 
declare our belief that no sucli in- 
formation exists as his bioj^iaphcrs 
can use with vnthc contidenre.” 
Why, David Hume himself, the most 
unconscionable of all bceplicB, would 
have relied with entire confidence 
on thti testimony boinc to the 
“ birth and j)areniage of IConiM> 
Ki;an.” We havt^ that of Kdmund 
Kean, the scene- carpenter, or, a« he is 
called,** the fatlier ” — tliat of Nance 
(^arey, stroliiiig actress and itiiieranl 
perfumer, “ ilte motlier ” — that of 
** Aunt Price,” tlic father’s sister — 
that of Miss Tidsweil— that of Mr 
and Mrs Duncan, between wlioni in 
irons the bow- legged, knock-kneed, 
crook- l>acked try ant, wJio vv^alked on 
his ancles, did nightly in irons sleep 
— -and, tliougli itioie indirectly, that 
of “ tin* woman in tlie iieigliTiour- 
hood of Loudon ” Shall suc h a 
cloud of witnesses he di**holved by a 
breath '( No. “ I'iie birth and pa- 
rentage of l!ldmiiiid Kean ” are not 
“ equally unknown,” — they are 
“ etiually known” — and proted by 
more irresistible evidence than could 
be brought forvvai il to establish the 
birth and parentageol anyone man in 
a thousand in these realms — and that 
man — we Bay it without meaning to 
give offence — is neither ilic biogra- 
pher nor his ( rilic. Neither of us, wc 
iriuke bold to say, could prove in a 
court of justice, years after our 
death, tliat wo bad been seen when 
four months at tl»e breast,” or lying 
in irons, a restless two-year-old, 
through the night watches, betw'cen 
mail and wife. “ The birth and 
parantago of Hie future Richard the 
Third,” and his medical and surgical 
treatment, stand elucidated in as 
full a dood of light as was ever 
thrown on those of the highost-bred 
greyhound puppy; and his biogra- 

J »her yet more amazes us by latneut- 
ng that he “ cannot specify the pre- 
cise day and hour of his birth.*’ Has 
he not specified them botJi through 
the mouth of Misa Tidswall? “ On 
tha ITdi of Marehi at liaU»jpist 


three in the morning, Edmund Kean, 
thi^ fat/ier, came to me, and said, 
Nance Carey is with child.” A girl 
of her spirit would never have or- 
dered the father of her babe unborn 
to bo up and stirring bad she not 
been at the very down-lying; and 
hear Miss Tidswell : “ Accordingly 
1 and my aunt went with him, and 
found Nancy Carey near her time. 
We asked her if she had proper ne- 
cesHarics. She replied, * No, no- 
thing ; ’ whereupon Mrs Byrue beg- 
ged the loan of some baby clothes, 
and Nancy Carey was removed to 
the chambers in Cray’s Inn which 
her father then occupied ; and it was 
tliere that tlie boy was born.” He 
was born on the :30tli of March, 
five minutes after midnight — 
Miss Carey felt the first twinge of 
labour-pains at twenty minutes be- 
fore “ the wee sma’ hour ayont the 
twal ” — the witching time of night — 
so that tiie whole aflair occupied 
precisely twenty-five minutes. We 
cannot snsw'er for the seconds — for 
there was no stop-watch — only an 
old licker like a turnip, which per- 
formed more than it promised, by 
giving tlie fortunate damsel some 
faint idea of the hours. 

“ We do not presume to be wits 
ourselves,” said the biographer. 
A^its ourselves, however, he assu- 
redly is — were he not, unaccount- 
able is the following paragraph : — 
“ li is a custom of authors, when 
compiling the history of any one of 
their great men, to usher in his 
achievements by some magnificent 
preamble. In this, the writer in- 
fiicta upon him a long and improba- 
ble pedigree; tracing bis ancestry, 
without help from heralds or aflida- 
Yits, straight up to the times of Fin- 
gal or the Flood. We shall venture 
to deviate from this ancient custom. 
We are of opinion, that a heavy ge- 
nealogical foundation is by no means 
necessary to support a great man’s 
fame. Other persons, we admit, 
take a different view of the subject. 
The Chinese, for instance, who' ex- 
cel even Uie Welsh in this respect, 
derive their kings and conquerors 
generally from the Moon. For our 
own parts, we should be content to 
refer to the man within it. Under 
these Impreesiona, we take leave, 
upon the proeeat oocaeioo, to tm 
mifif ^ inHlh Aad ttettld we 
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be accused, hereafter, of having 
done this at the expense of our tra- 
gedian, why • Be chesni ! ' as the 
rersians cry out, ‘ On our eyes be 
it ! ’ We are willing to endure all 
the obloquy that shall attach to eueli 
an original proceeding.” If that be 
not the playfulness of a man of wit, 
where in all the wide world may a 
man of wit be found V Chn tainly 
not. in Little Britain. 

Yet, in spite of all rhi«, the bio- 
grapher of Ldmund Kean, ilioujih 
he goes not back to Fingal and the 
Flood, makes the most of the origin 
of his hero. Tlie elder Kean, sceue- 
wright and “ father,’* ** was, more- 
over, brother to Moses Kean, a man 
possessing considerable fame as a 
general iiiiniit', and who imitated 
Garrick inimitably ; '* and his mo- 
ther Nance was datighter oi' the 
celebrated George Savillo f’arey, 
author of the l>ragon of Wantiey. 
“ It has been repeatedly asserted 
that Miss I'idswell was really his 
mother, and ti»at he owed liis evkst- 
rnce to her and to the late Duke of 
Norfolk. The l.ady, however, reso- 
lutely denies the mattrnity, and 
there is no forcing upon lier an ho- 
nour which she i^ inclined to reject.** 

The delicacy of her friends, in for- 
cing ujjon her stich an hunoiir, is at 
least eqiial "o her resolution iu deny- 
ing llie rnalerriily ; but wh itsay? the 
other party, lo l;ave been 

priticipalh* corict-i urd — the Duke of 
Norfolk V “ N ti only did Mi^s Tids- 
well reject our poor hero, but the 
Duke ol Noifoikdi'^cl.iirned him als(»; 
be it observed, however, with fit- 
ting respect. It happened thus : 
Kean was one ni^Sjt playing Richard 
the Third at Drury Lane, on hif» first 
season, when Loiii Ivsfx, on going 
out of liis box into the lobby, /r//- 
caunUrfd fhr Uuhe^ and addressed 
Inin with the pertinent question — 
‘ Why don’t you acknowledge your 
son?’ Tne hereditary FarhMarshal 
was naturally sla<jfjfrid by such an 
interrogation, and rrtoUed, * What 
son ? * ‘ W'hy, Kean,* answered Uie 
Lord ; * it Is reported gr^u^rally that 
he is your son, and that Miss Tids- 
well is his mother.* ‘ I assure you,’ 
replied the Duke, * that 1 should be 
very proud to acknowledge him; 
but tliis is the first intimation that 1 
have received on the subject.* ” With 
what simple dignity is this tale usher- 


ed in — ** it happened thus.” Then 
only think of Lord Essex encounter^ 
ing the Duke of Norfolk In the lobby 
of Drury Lane. How courteous the 
interrogatory — ‘ Why don’t you ac- 
knowledge your son ? * Naturally 
staggered, as the hereditary Earl- 
Marshal well might be, what pre- 
sence of mind inJocky of Norfolk! 
Howcutiingthe retort — “What son?” 
The whole scene, as described, how 
characteristic of the mind and man- 
ners of our old noldlity ! Alas ! 

that tlie blood llint ran racing 
through Kean’s veins had no right 
to claim any alliance with tlint pntri- 
cinn sireani whicli circled in the 
hc.nrts of all the Howards.” Thus 
drivc’-ji the biographer on to the 
bottom of the 4jth ])nge of his nar- 
rative — tlius he ” dawdles '*— as Fan- 
ny Kemble would sny — thus he 
“ ptdlers an immensity*' — and such, 
in this nge of iiitelleet, is prose by a 
poet. But here is n dramatic scene 
worthy even of Barry ('ornvvall. 
“ The following is the history ot his 
first appearance at Mrs ('larke’s. A 
thundering lap is heard at the door. 
The footinao, with an approximation 
to a grill on his lace, etiiera and an- 
nouiiceH, ‘Master ('arey, ma’am.’ 
‘Master Carey?' was the enquiry. 

‘ Yes ma’am ; he c«ones from his 
mother, Carey, who brings the 

p rhimery hero to sell. He says he 
is J/mUr ('arey.* ‘ Show him up, 
liy all means.* (Jhul^ stood. 

The door was thrown open, and a 
slim pahi boy, of about ten yeais old, 
enters — very poorly clad, lairged, 
with dirty hands, face washed, deli- 
cate ^kin, brilliant eyes, superb head 
of culled and matted hair, and 
n pif'ce of hat in his hand. With 
the liow and air of a prince, he 
delivers his message : ‘ My Mo- 

ther, madam, sends her duty, and 
begs you will he so good as to 
lend her a bliilling to take the 
spangled tiifaney plittieoat out of 
pawn, as site wants it to appear 
in to-morrow at Richmond.' In 
answer to tills petition, the lady 
put forth an interrogation; * Are 
you the little boy who can act so 
well?* A bow of assent and a 
kindling cheek were the sole reply. 
* What can you act ? ’ The answer 
was-^* Richard the Third — Speed 
the Plough — Hamlet^and Harle- 
quin.’ * 1 should like very much 
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to see you/ said the lady. ‘ I should 
be proud to act to you,* was the re- 
turn. ‘ WelJ, here's tlie Uioney for 
your mother/ said Mrs Clarke ; 

‘ but — stay/ added she, throwing 
open the door of the back drawing- 
room, where her liusbaud sat wri- 
ting. He was a grave stout man, 
W'ho had left off going to plays. She 
brought forward our liero. * This 
is little Edmund Carey.* A low 
bow from Master Edmund Carey 
fiui^^hed the introducliuu.** 

Pass vve over the various « (jually 
iuteresiiiig anecdotes, illuslrauve of 
the spirit ol Ins boyish da}s, uud at 
the age of puberty let us look at 
hill) in .Scotland — or rather on the 
border — as fii>t, to use the ]>oetieul 
diction of his biogra]>hiT, ** lie cast 
his eyes on the boiitiie blue hills of 
Scotland.** “ In one of those indis- 
creet inuinentH, such as teiupt rus- 
tics to forsake their fiiend the 
plough fiir the (jueslioiiable honour 
of serving King Willijiin in a nnli*. 
tary capacity, he enlisted himself as 
a member of a raggt^d company of 
comedians, \vhi< h was then tiaver- 
sing the prudent land of xS'orth Bri- 
tain, waging %var upon the pockets of 
the kail-gaihercrs, and extracting, as 
it turned out, exn cdingly small por- 
tions of “biller** therefioin. “ By way 
of diversion, Kean, who was tired in 
the course of time eveu of llie luxu- 
ries of brose and oatnie.d, sli uck out 
an acMjiiaintanee with a giuitleinan 
who had a pas^ ion for racing. At thi» 
lime of our ht'i'o'> introduction to him, 
this person had engaged in a match 
where liie owners were to riilc their 
own horses. Kean's acquaintaiu'c, 
however, being disabled from ludiig 
horse exercise, suffgebled that our 
hero should be bis substitute ; wldcli 
being oo;reed to, the new jockey 
mounted with alacrity, whipped and 
spurred with all his characteristic 
energy, aud finally lost the match 
with more than ordinary spirit.’* 
This is plainly a net passage with 
our author, and in it all the (Cockney 
stands confessed. Kean, poor little 
fellow. Lad up to this time been n 
posturer, tumbler, and what not, 
“ in one or other of those irrcgiihir 
troops — Richardson's, Sanders's, 
Lawton*B,&c. who wander about, like 
bands of Arabs’* (not all like bands 
of Arabs, say we) “ from fair to mar- 
ket, and from county to town, be- 


witching the eyes and hearts and 
money of the unenlightened ; and 
reaping just suiBcieot from each ex- 
hibition to drive famine from the 
door.” Enlisting himself, under 
such circumstances, ** as a member 
of a ragged company of comedians,” 
whicii was then traversing the 
prudent land of North Britain," 
he u likened ** to a rustic forsaking 
his friend the plough for the ques- 
tionable honour ot serving King 
William in a military capacity.” 
Yet the Cockney who writes so 
hays, “ we do not presume to be wits 
ourbclves.** He is a mere matter of 
fad (yuckney — and this similitude 
eeenis to him to hbadow forth tlie 
bimple truth. It is — lie must now 
see — sheer iionseuse. TJie (’ockney 
afiects familiarity w'ith tlie lan- 
guage, manners, and national charac- 
t<*r of Scotlaud. He speaks of her 
” blue ” hills— as if her hills liad any 
peculiar claim to that colour— and 
thinks it exceedingly clever indeed to 
use the words “ bonnie,'* “ biller/* 
and “ brose," which are printed wdih 
in\ erted commas as quotations from 
our hyperborean tongue. Now, will 
he tell us what is “broseV** He 
speaks of “ brose and oatmeal ;*’ from 
w hich, ” according to the best con- 
clusions W'e are able to form,” w’e 
infer that he opines there is no oat- 
meal in Dumfries-bhire brose, where- 
as ive are willing to stake all W'c are 
worth in the world — aud so will be 
Alluu Cuiiiiighame — that it consists 
of uolLing but meal, except whaler, 
or, on festal days, milk. Will he 
explain what he means by “ kail- 
gatherers ?” uud, at the close^of his 
dissertation, give us his idea of th«’se 
two lines — 

There's caulil kail in Aberdeen, 

And rtistocks in Strabogie?” 

This biographer may talk contemp- 
tuously of the luxuries of ** brose 
and oatmeal/* faring sumptuously 
every day on verinicelii soup and 
veal pates ; but poor Kean was not 
at that time long enough in Scotland 
for his stomach to scunner at such 
wholesome and not unsavoury 
viands ; he udio for months ana 
years bad reaped from his painful 
posturing what was barely sufficient 
to preserve him from famine. Tho 
Cockney is conspicuous, too, in the 
story ol the race. The native of no 
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other dime would have used such 
an expression as horse exercise.*' 
It is redolent of the Eppinar Hunt. 
" The new jockey mounted with ala- 
crity, and whipped and spurred wdlh 
all his characteristic energy.” lucre- 
dible. Such could never have been 
the conduct of one “ who at Rartho- 
lomew Fair injured his shins so se- 
verely wliilst riding in the ring, that 
his legs, otherwise exceedingly well- 
shaped, never entirely recovered 
t//etr original hrnutg.'' He must have 
been up to a thing or two above 
that — and we take upon ourselves 
to assert, that he never so much ns 
called upon his horse till within the 
distance^post, and began to apply 
the persuaders when close upon the 
booth denominated the Crrand Stand. 
DilHcult as this (yorknev — whrrse 
hand, no doubt, is “ open as day to 
melting charity — says Kean found 
it to extract “ siller” from the 
pockets of the ** kail-gatherers ” of 
“ the prudent land ot North Bri- 
tain,** tve find, that in the extremity 
of this ragged coinpany*s wretched- 
ness, “ a person with whom Kean 
had made acquaintance, clubbed 
with some friends, and sent them a 
purse containing several pounds.** 
This was almost as liberal as the 
largesse of Mrs ('larke, wife of “ the 
grave stout man who had left off 
going to plays,’* who lent Keans 
mother. Miss (’arey, a shilling *• to 
take the spangled tlffaney petticoat 
out of pawn when she wanted to ap- 
pear in it at Richmond to morrow.** 
Some years afterwards Kean again 
visited Dumfries. ** Towards our 
poor tragedian, Dumfries certainly 
did not exhibit any very liberal pa- 
tronage. He arrived there without 
money, took rafngt' in a poor public 
house, hired a room, and announced, 
in the usual attractive style, his in- 
tention to give exhthiiiobs of singing 
and recitations. We do not know 
what might have been liis expecta- 
tions from the grahiudf / or admira- 
tion offthe people of Dumfries, be- 
fore whom be had played repeatedly 
some few years previously; but 
whatever they were, they were 
^eedily converted into certainty. 
Ine night for his performance ar- 
rived. The entrance-money (he had 
an eye to the national characu^r) was 
sixpence* Sixpence ! Let the reader 
pauae upon the turn, and then let 


him know that there was in the 
house — (for house read roorn^ as 
aforesaid)— how much ? Twenty 
pounds? Ten? Five? One? Ten 
shillings, perhaps? Or— we must 
cut the matter short — there was six- 
pence in the house ? There was one 
person In Dumfries bold enough to 
{tart with sixpence to hear the mrst 

TRAGRDM.V OC IlIS TIME ! rCClte tliO 

beautiful words of Shakspeare. How 
we should like to know the name of 
that oNi:, (the threat I'nknown of 
Dumfries!) in order that we might 
celebrate his liberal spirit with due 
honour.*' 

Dumfries is a beautiful town of 
the fourth order — and like Kilkenny 
“it shines well where it stands,” — 
and that is on the side of the Niili — 
nio'.l lurid of Ofir rivers — the Twe#*d 
alone excepted — and the clouds 
know that they all are clear. Its 
inhabitants are a eln‘eiful ])eople; 
and we hope they wiil in>t sink 
under the satire of one who “ does 
not presume to l)e a wit.’* Kean 
arrhed antong them, it would ap- 
pear, almo*it in a state of starvation, 
finni hirehaxen, wbiih we believe 
is in England. At \N'hitehaven he 
had arrived almost in a state of star- 
\aiion fium \Vatcrf<»rd, which we 
believe is in Ireland, where, “ to get 
rid of the debts uikI difficulties that 
surrounded him, be gave an enter- 
tainment (Kongs and recitations ) at 
the Assembly. House, trlnch/jr ^fluccrl 
a trifir : sobi some articles of dre«s 
which yielded a little more, and thus 
hlcndetly provided bade farewell to 
Ireland.” Almost in a state of star- 
vation he had arrived in Waterford 
from Swan^^ea, which we believe is 
in \^ales — and almost in a state of 
starvation he had arrived in Swan- 
sea from Birmingham — via Bristol — 
both of which populous places we 
perceive named in the map of 
J']ngbHid. Indeed the account of the 
journey on foot made by Kean and 
ids wife from Birniingliam to Bristol 
•—and tbr.rice to Swansea— would be 
affecting, but for its affectation, and 
every other vice of the ('ockney- 
schoot. They walked slowly, for 
Mrs Kean was now very infirm — 
many months gone with child — and 
arranged that they should travel 
about ten or twelve miles a-day If 
possible. " Kean, dfensed in blue 
from head to foot^ with his dftrk> 
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sharp resolute face, a black stock, 
and four sioords over his shoulder 
(suspendiofy the family- bundle of 
clothes) looked h/ic a poor little 7iavif 
lieutenant^ whom the wars had left 
on half pay and penniless^ trudying on 
with his wife to his natiee village.'^ 
Yet, excepting from a kind-hearted 
schoolmistress, and an irascible, but 
charitable landlady of an inn, they 
met not with a single look, word, or 
act of benevolence on their transit 
through one of the richest districts 
of England. We are told indeed 
that this resemblance (to a poor little 
navy lieutenant and his wife) ** pro- 
cured them, from time to time, some 
little attentions, and always com- 
manded respect.*' But some little 
attentions and much respect are not 
what empty stomachs yearn for, and 
they were bungred. A few miles 
from Swansea, Kean “ endeavoured 
to obtain from the occupier of a cot- 
tage a little milk for his wife, who 
W'as sinking with fatigue. Tlie churl 
refused.** He was not among the 
“ kail-gatherers of Dumfries- shire" — 
‘‘ brose*’ would now have been a 
luxury indeed — and we speak from 
experience when we say, that not a 
churl among all Uie *' bnnnie blue 
hills of Scotland” would have re- 
fused a cup of milk — liad there been 
any in the house. — to a naval man 
asking it— for a woman fainting by 
the wayside. 

But did Kean really look like “ a 
poor little navy lieutenant?” What 
signs did he show of the serviee? 
He wa.s “ dressed in blue from head 
to foot.** But that will not of itself 
make a man look the least like a 
navy lieutenant? Was his coal cut 
according to the regulations? Was 
he in the naval uniform ? Did his 
button bear the anchor ? Nothing of 
the sort. But then tlicre were 
** four swouis over his shoulder, sus- 
pending the family bundle of 
clothes.*’ That was at least three 
too many, for you seldom see a navy 
lieutenant on the high-road, at a dis- 
tance from any sea-port town, with 
a Bword at all, and, indeed, what 
would be the use of it? Why, to bear 
the family bundle of clothes. You 
may tell that to the marines. Then 
such swords ! Not lath, perhaps-— 
but probably tln^but, of whatever 
metal oompoaed, cer^nlv with no 
fiunll/ reaomhlanee to ttiose one 


sees In sblps— while the less that is 
said the better about the scabbards. 
W’hat is “ a family-bundle of 
clothes?” Was it supposed to con- 
tain all the lieutenant's traps as well 
as his wife’s? or is it generally be- 
lieved between Birmingham and 
Bristol that a navy lieutenant, on 
his return perhaps from a foreign 
station, seldom possesses more than 
a spare shirt? We have in our day 
seeu as many navy lieutenants as 
most land-lubbers, and have fre- 
quently met or overtaken one pad- 
ding the hoof, but never with four 
swords over his shoulder, cither 
wdth or witliout the family-bundle 
of clothes. Too many of them have 
wives— indeed, on an average, every 
oflicer in the navy has one wife — 
but who ever saw a navy lieutenant 
“ trudging on with his wife to his 
native village?** Where the devil 
were they trudging from ? Does the 
biographer fondly and dotingly be- 
lieve that navy lieutenants are al- 
lowed to take their wives with them 
to sea — that the ladies belong regu- 
larly to the gun-room mess, and 
that nothinc: is more common in an 
otlicer ’s cabin than an accouchement ? 
It would seem as if he did, for Mrs 
Kean was now great with child. 
There is something exceedingly 
rural and romantic to our ear in 
the words “ native village.” “ Our 
hero** is alw^ays born in a “native 
village.** If a sailor — far inland — 
and thence his passion for the sea. 
But “ our hero” — if a poor navy 
lieiitenant~on going to sea, almost 
always leaves his wife in her or his 
native village,” with an aunt or a 
grandmother. This arrangement pre- 
vents the necessity of trudging to 
and fro Portsmouth, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, &c. which may be one and 
all remote from “ our native village** 
—and thus saves much shoe-leather. 
The pay of a ** navy lieutenant*' is not 
high, Heaven knows; but “the wars** 
did not leave our tars “ penniless”—. 
though too many of them poor; and 
indeed no man can be truly said to 
be “ penniless ** who is at the same 
time truly on “ lialf-pay.*’ One sel- 
dom has an opportunity afforded 
him of becoming acquainted with 
so very silly a passage as this— and 
it deaervea a r^rint “ Kewi, dress- 
ed in blue from head to foot, with 
hla d&rkf tbmrpLrmduto ftce,a black 
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stock, and four swords orer liis 
shoulder rsuspending the family 
bundle of clothes), looked like a poor 
little navy lieutenant whom the wars 
had left on half* pay and penniless, 
trudging on, with his wife, to his na- 
tive vilUge.” 

From Whitehaven to Dumfries 
Kean travelled in a superior style — 
in a taxed cart —with the owner 
thereof — his own wife and two chil- 
dren— like an admiral. ** At that 
time our tragedian had a dog called 
Daran, so named after the black hero 
in the ‘ Fvile.* i'aran was a fine 
felhiw, who trotted meriily l»y the 
side of the family carriage ( we hear 
no more of the family bundle), and 
killed sheep by the ivny.” In cafie 
the provident reader should be de- 
biri'iis of knowing at what expense 
he may transfer his family, after the 
befoie- mentioned fashion, from 
Whitehaven to Dumfries, be it 
known that it will cost him four 
pounds. If he have a dog like Darau, 
indeed, who can protide mutton lor 
his family, he may perhaps do it for 
less. For Kean, it is proper to ob- 
serve, did not use his fourfooted 
friend as a purveyor. ** Whatetcr the 
hunter Daran killed, lie consumed 
or loft.'* 'I’lie “ aforesaid cart ” — 
and “ the before-mentioned fashion” 
— are very felicitous phrases — so are 
“fine fellow,” “loiirfooted friend,” 
and ** our tiagediaii.” “ Our biogra- 
pher,” with all his sneers about ” Kil- 
ler,” is not the man wdio wfUiUl give 
by misteko a sovereign for a shilling, 
to the Jehu of a cub. In inaney 
matters he ia by no means magnifi- 
cent — and speaks of tlie circu- 
lating medium with all the precihion 
of a scrivener. He pretends here to 
think “four pounds” a ludicrously 
small sum — a taxed cart a humble 
vehicle; but** the provident reader" 
will know better than to travel atsurh 
ruinous expense from Whitehaven 
to Dumfries— for he may steam it 
in the steerage for a pound with hia 
whole establishment. Had Daran 
kUled a single sheep by the way, he 
would not have been suifered to kill 
a second — and as for ** consuming ” 
whatever he killed,— there is no men- 
tion of mice, — nobody would have 
said so who knew any thing about 
the doings of dogs when athirst for 
the blond of the woolly people* “ If 
you bare a dog like Daran, indeed, 


who can provide mutton for his fa- 
mily, ho may perhaps do it for less ” 
—and get hanged at the public ex- 
pense. 

Seeing that Kean in England, 
Kean in Wales, Kean in Ireland, was 
almost always in a state bordering 
on starvation, why should^his bio- 
grapher discharge all the vials of his 
wrath on the heads of the people 
of Dumfries ? “ We do luit know 

what might have been hit expectation 
from the ^ra/i/za/e ! or admiration of 
the pi»o|)Ie of Dumfries!” (Iimi- 
titude for what ? Fur having “ j>!ay- 
ed repeatedly beftjre them some lew 
years previously I” 1 he whole town 
— with the gallant Do Peyster at 
their head — should have gone out 
Motne miles on the load to Annan 
to meet the stroller. St» Jiad ihi'y 
fitly shown their "gratitude” to the 
illuistiious personage, for ** the purse 
conlainiDg several p'>uDdH” with 
which some of the eiiizeus had pre- 
sented him on his f<»nner aihettt. 
" The entrance money ( he Inid an e\ 
to the national character) “was six- 
pence.” Many a time and oft, in 
the dominions of the lineal dc‘?>r» n- 
dants of King Lud, had he exhi- 
bited himself standing on his head 
to any (,'orkney who could rai^e hall 
that sum; nor, in his empty booth, 
dreamt of charging England with 
the crime of national ingratitude. 
“ What, sir, cun you expect for six- 
pence V” yet sixpence is not a sum 
to bo sneezed at by a pco[)le of 
“ kail-gatherers,” who live on *■ hrose 
and oatmeal.” Kean was a letter 
philosopher and political economist 
than liis biographer, and “ liad an 
eye” not so much to ilie national 
character as to the national resour- 
ces. Scotland was then, and is now, 
comparatively a poor country, yet 
•he had then, and has now, fewer 
paupers than her opulent sihter. The 
lower classes have still something 
else to do with their sixpences — so 
they think — than to give them to 
strolling players, traversing the 
country in taxed carts, and with 
•heep-killing Newfoundland dogs. 
A Cockney must not think to un- 
derstand the national character till 
he has mastered the subject of 
“ brose. ” lie asks — “ how much 
was there in the hoisi:? Twenty 
pounds ?’* Kean ** had taken re- 
fuge In a public Louse, and hired a 
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room to give ^xhibitione of Bioging 
end rccitatiouH.” lu twenty pounds 
there are eight hundred sixpeneeB — 
and could ttiiB cruel Cockney have 
crowded into one hired room — say 
twenty feet by fifteen-^eight bun- 
dred Christian bodies and souls ? 

“ There was nirpetice in the 
house!” Nobody troubled their heads 
about the announcement of his 
intention to gi\e exhibitions of hing- 
ing and recitations/' thout>h made in 
the “ iihual attractive le,” and 
poor Kean had^as usual— to sell 

e art of his Uhtart/ and irardtohe, 
lowever, “ There was one person 
In Dumfries bold enough to pait 
witli sixpence to hear the vikst 

TRAUEHItN OF HIS TIME recit(3 tho 

beautiful words of Shakspearc.” We 
daresay he recited them veiy well— 
and tiiat Sixpence — the representa- 
tive of the monied interest in Dum- 
fries — smiled as brightly tin on the 
morn he issued from the Mint. Per- 
haps there would have been a more 
overflowing uoi se, had the Duin- 
friesians been siipei naturally inspired 
wdth the knowledge of the fact, that 
the stroller who ** wrote out his bills 
(.which he alwa 3 'S did to ta^e the 
expense of piinting), and dr«patrhed 
his usual herald, the bellman, with 
them round the cit)*,” or town, or 
tillage, was indeed** the fiiet trage- 
dian oi his time/' But that was not 
Known — to man who is burn of a 
womau and to trouble a« the spaiks 
liy upward — till some }'ea?N later — 
when it was suddenly n'vc'ded to 
the people on the boai'<ls of Diuiy- 
Lano. •* The o>e — the great un- 
known of Dundiies wjiose name 
uur friend would like to know, “ in 
order that he might ctlchrate his 
liberal sjnrit with due honour” — 
was a half-witted annuitant— a resi«* 
dent but not a native — endeaiingly 
called Daft Jock” — but bis real 
name was Bauldie Strang. 

In merry Carlisle —a few days 
afterwards — ** the landloid, in an* 
swer to the clamours of the children 
for food. Bald that he had nothing to 
give them ; ” and the assizes having 
thrown a large quantity of lawyers 
into the city, Kean addresBed a letter 
to the barristers, proposing to recite 
only, and to leave the reward to 
their generosity; but the answer 
was, that they old not want to hear 
any thing of the sort. ^ Our learned 
friends, accustomed to sharpen their 
TOL. xxxrm. ao. ccxxxviu 


wits with the rust of Levina end 
(Jomberbach, did not chooBe to run 
tho risk of becoming dullards by 
llbtening to the puerile fancies of 
Shakspeare.” Such teasing trash is 
cnoimli to irritate one's temper, and 
we feel half'disposed to give the 
creature the knout. But we know he 
would shriek so piteously, that our 
tender heart could not endure to 
hear him, so we leave his toby to be 
tjickled by some more truculent 
critic — t.tcmjdi gratia — OuiVfiR 
York. 

Yet here is an interesting passage 
— though it begins and ends sillily 
— and is t^piinkled with siUmesses 
throughout — and, therefore, was 
called by us the silliest book of the 
season. 

“ After leaving Ciulisle, our ad- 
venturers visited Appleby, Penrith 
( where their fluauces compelled 
them to part with the mutton-eating 
J)araD >, Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and various other places, and at last 
found thcuiselvcB — utterly destitute 
— at York. It is needless to repeat 
the everyday wants and troubles 
which the ]»oor actor and ids family, 
day after day, encountered in this 
and other peiegrinations. Their long 
journeys, in all weaUieriy— their ar- 
il vnls, weary and foot- sore, at the 
squalid public-houses where they 
put up,— their scanty meals, — their 
tisits to tile pawnbroker and the 
J4>w, — their hopeless appeals to the 
public tatjte, — the ciies of the child- 
ictt(^froiii fatigue or want of food), 
— the ie»i8 ot the woman, and the 
curses of the maxi, — all these, fifty 
times repeated, would make but an 
uuprotiiable and tedious history. 
We content ourselves with giting 
a few facts, illustrative of our hero's 
forlorn condition ; without exhibit- 
ing, at every turn, the poverty and 
wretchedness of bis course. At 
York, as we have said, he arrived, 
utterly destitute. So extreme was 
his need, that he wished to enlist as 
a common soldier, and actually pre* 
seated himself, for that purpose, to 
an ofldber attached to a regiment at 
York, who very goodnaturedly dis- 
simded him from bis design. He 
was, perhaps, as desperate of attam- 
ifkg the objects of his ambition, ^ 
this particular time, as at any period 
of hw t^queredi life ; and wltii bis 
desMir, his wife’s desponden^ na* 
tur^kept piton. She eaw no hope 
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of extricating; her infants from the 
load of misery and want which op- 
ressed them. More than once, she 
as knelt down by the side of her 
bed, in which the two half- famished 
children lay, and prayed that they 
and herself might at once be re- 
leased from their suflTerlngs. Hap- 
pily they were relieved by the in- 
terrention of a friend. The wife 
of a Mr Nokes (then a dancing-mns- 
ter at York) heard of their extreme 
distress, and went with a heart brim- 
ful of benevolence to tbeir aid. She 
was shown up to the room where 
Mrs Kean and the children were, 
and after having ascertained the 
truth of the report concerning their 
condition, she spoke kindly to them 
all, put something in Mrs Kean's 
hand, wished her good morning, and 
left the house. On her departure, 
Mrs Kean opened the paper which 
this excellent woman had left, and 
discovered that she had given her 
a L.5 bank note I She tlircw herself 
on her knees, and fainted. They had 
been rescued from absolute starva- 
tion. " 

•*Mr8 Tfokes's kindness did not 
stop here. She interested her hus- 
band on behalf of her profrrjts ; and 
he (who seems to have deserved 
such a wife) lent Kean the room in 
which be received bis pupils. An 
impediment, indeed, was unexpect- 
edly thrown in the way of this kind 
act, by Kokes’s landlord (a person 
of the name of Flower, a clergyman), 
who said that ' no tbeatricaf people 
should have the room ; * but this 
was finally surmounted by the inde- 
pendent spirit of Nokes. He resolv- 
ed tbat^Kean sliould have the use of 
the room, and accordingly the tra- 
gedian had it, gave his recitations in 
it, and cleared LJ) by bis exertions. 
Before we leave York for London, 
the next stage in our hero’s journey, 
let us consecrate one sentence to 
the memory of this excellent pair. 
The active benevolence of the wife, 
and the kindness and resolute spirit 
of the husband, ought never to be 
forgotten. We wish that our history 
were immortal for their aakes.*' 

The Nokeses were a truly excel- 
lent pair, and their goodness bad a 
reward " transcendijig in Its worth^ 
aoch feeble and affected eulogy. 
Does the writer who ** wisbea that 
our history were immortal for their 
tricesi** suppoee that such acts of 


kindness are rare among such peo- 
ple ? Every one who knows any 
thing of human life, in a Christian 
country like ours, knows that they 
are common — and are performed 
without a thought of tbeir being me- 
ritorious on the part of those who 
cheerfully make the sacrifice. We 
have ourselves known of hundreds, 
yet not one of the parties actively 
concerned in such relief would have 
thanked us for letting their next-door 
neighbour know oi what they had 
done, so little did they think of what 
was in course of nature — for such 
benevolence is a virtue natural to 
all goodhearted people who are 
thoughtful enough to reflect on the 
precariousuess of their own condi- 
tion. 

After a long weary journey, part- 
ly on foot, partly by provincial carts, 
or by the common wairgons,” the 
family were at last within a few 
miles of London. How else, pray, 
were people without money to tra- 
vel? Taxed carts, pru\incial carts, 
common waggons, are all comfort- 
able conveyances; and are all ordi- 
narily used by persona in every 
way more respectable than strolling 
players. Our tears will not flow 
for such miseriea — they are all in 
the way of the profession — and 
many a family have we seen solacing 
themselves among the straw within 
those moving mountains that loom 
not unmag 4 tficeut)y, emerging per- 
haps from the morning mist, or from 
some noble grove through which 
passes some one of the many thou- 
sand royal roads of England, seldom 
seen for a minute at a time without 
tlie appearance of human life. Kean 
never had conduct ; and, therefore, 
he was seldom out of want. Turbu- 
lent pleasures he often enjoyed — but 
how few days — hours — of happi- 
ness ! He bad many good ijiialities ; 
but virtues as well as vices, are habits 
—and he never had resolution to 
persist in well-doing long enough to 
make it easy and jneasaot — his life 
was broken into fragments — some 
£ery — some cold almost as death. 
But we are not going to philosophize 
^to moralise; but leave that to his 
biographer. Our travellers were 
now within five miles of London. 
" Now,** atid Kean, " we will walk 
the remainder alone.** ^Itwaea word 
and a Now with him. He dismount- 
ed $ tent forward the dilldren in the 
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waggon, under the care of some per* 
Bon who undertook to take care of 
them^ and set off with his wife on 
their five miles’ walk. A misgiving 
came over her heart, she says ; 
could he mean to lose her two little 
boys ? By no means ; Matters were 
not BO bad— wiUi all his faults our 
player never attempted to act the 
character of the bad uncle in the 
< Children in the Wood.’*’ « Let 
the reader pause” upon this sentence 
-—as we were requested to do upon 
the sixpence in the House at Dum- 
fries. ” It was a word and a blow 
with him.” Therefore he no sooner 
said he would walk, than he dis- 
mounted from the provincial cart 
or common waggon and began to 
walk. A man. with whom it was 
not a word and a blow, would have 
remained in the provincial cart or 
common waggon, after having said, 
“let us walk.” In like manner, 
Kean, for it was always “ a word and 
a blow with him,” immediately on 
saying, “ 1 will eat this tripe,” ate 
that tripe, while most men, after 
making such announcement would 
have sat for ever with their arms 
akimbo, and not tasted a morsel. 

With all his faults, our player ne- 
ver attempted to act the character of 
the bad Uncle in the Children of the 
Wood.” That Is pure nonsense, un- 
mixed with baser matter. A father 
playing the part of Uncle to his own 
children ! A father, without a six- 
pence, in a fit of despair, losing his 
two sous in the most populous subur- 


ban region of the habitable globe, that 
they might be found by some charit- 
able persons, and kept from starving, 
likened to an uncle well to do in the 
world, sending his two nephews to 
be murdered in a solitary wood that 
be might possess their rich inheri- 
tance r The only child in a wood 
here is the baby who prattles non- 
sense, for which Sbenstoue's School- 
mistress, were she now alive, with 
her birch should have been request- 
ed to brush his breech. It is odd 
enough that there is not one illustra- 
tion in these two volumes which has 
any reference whatever to the sub- 
ject sought to be iUuHtrated— >and as 
odd that not one of the subjects 
sought to be illustrated has need 
of any illustration — any more than 
that two and two make four; and, 
even odder still, that every illustra- 
tion employed misrepresents the 
meaning of the subject illustrated — 
even the writer’s own meaning— as if 
on every occasion when he utters 
any thing like common sense he be- 
came uneasy till he had made non- 
sense of it — and then he smiles. 

The first volume is entirely occupied 
with such sort of stuff about Kean, 
to the time when he was engaged 
by Mr Arnold for Drury Lane. The 
second narrates his first triumphs, 
and his subsequent splendid career. 
Perhaps we may take a glance with 
you at the second too— but enough 
for the present — perhaps more than 
enough — of the silliest book of the 
seasoxu 


POETRy~NO. VII. 


THE CONFESSION. 


There’s eomewhat on my breasL 
father. 

There's somewhat on my breast! 
The livelong day 1 sigh, father. 

At night 1 cannot rest ; 

I cannot take my rest, father. 
Though I would fain do so, 

A weary weight oppressetb me— 
This weary weight of wo I 


’Tis not the lack of gold, father, 

Nor lack of worldly gear; 

My lands are broad and fair to 
see. 

My friends are kind and dear; 

My kin are leal and true, father. 
They mourn to see my grief. 

But oh ! His not a kinsman’s hand 
Gan give my heart ndlef ! 


’Tis not that Janef b Mee, fislber^ 

*T1s not that sheV mklnd ; 

Though busy fiolterers swarm moimd, 
I know her constant mlndi 
*11s not ^ ooldness» inher, 
Tbsitefailltmy Idbominf hreti t— 
Ii*s that eoa fimn d ed owcwidlmr 
Xve ata, and canH digest 
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LJulr. 


ARTHUR: 

A DRAMATIC* FABLE, IS THREE ACTS, 
BY TIIOaiAS AIRD. 


Dramatis rotiimoxd ; Arthur; friar clement ; 

A SHEPHERDESS ; A VOOG MAN; ROBBERS, 

Scenes laid in Scotland before the Reformation, 

Act I. 

Scene L — Friar Clement's CtU, 

Friar Ci.fmknt. 

Fr. CL — If I Hrere young; if thus 1 sought to traiu 
My youth to duty, siiieltling it from cares. 

And from their possible blight, *twere all unwise ; 

For comes exposure, then the tender- reared 
Is like the lithe, dull, sickly grass that grows 
*Midst thorns, without the knots and the short joints 
Of strength ; its shelter reft, li\id it curls 
And dies if once the wrinkled east- wind blow. 

But I am old : 1 owe the worJii alone 
The example of a putting ofl* of cares. 

Yet not austerely all, it inay be done 

With soothing foretastes wou from present joy; 

The soul allowed with unimpaired sense 
To feel the beauty of heaxen-lighted earth. 

The rocks of the wild goals ; the simple llowers, 

Spilling the clear dew uVr their delicate brims ; 

The silver drops of rain; the twinkling woods, 

That dry their green wings in ihc glossy breeze ; 

The snowy cygnet by the borders dwelling 
Of beautiful rivers; to the sight upheaving. 

Aye, the fresh swelling sea ; the sunny hills 
Dappled with shadows, as the cloudy heavens 
Go bowing over them ; bold cataracts 
With weeping trees fringed, aloi ified in one 
Tumult of glory by the setting sun;— 

These all are mine ; then huslied and decent eve, 

Spirit-tempering stillness, or the sound of winds 
Going among the high tops of the trees : 

Then with her moon forth comes the old solemn night. 

Or Btarry-studded in her dark apparel : 

Then fear unknown, remorse, stern soul- rompeller, 

.Sweet is my sleep within unquestioned doors. 

And thus the old man of God— such peace is won 
From the dear healing of Christ's wounded side— 

Keeping the eternal Sabbath of the heart. 

Creeps up the quiet unmolested hill ^ 

Of contemplation to the higli pure climes, 

Where the cleansed creatures in white vestments walk, 

With unimagined beauty on their faces.— 

O I tenderly my duty let me do. 

\He advances fo Arthur lying asleep in a corner, and wipes his brow, 

Christ ease the trouble that lies very heavy 
On the distressed hinges of his heart I 
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Arthur (awaking), TLou man of God, where is she ? 

Fr.Cl Who? 

Arth, My sister. 

Ha ! dreams and mockery all ! My dear young sister. 

That lovely head, that sweetly moulded form 
Lying among the weeds till fishes gnaw thee ! 

Fr. Cl, Your wounds wax well : a little farther rest. 

Then will you rise repaired. 

Arth, Yes : and cast off 

The withered slough of my remembered being ; 

And forth come fresh and lubric as the spots 
And slippery rings of the unsheathed tender serpent? 

Shall sleep do this ? Or do you mean to give 
The dull black wine of death — if that may do’t ? 

Had 1 no sister had ; were not niy mother 
A beggar going o’er the windy hills. 

Fain for a piece of bread to stumble through 
The sightless dark, or wandering by the stars, 

1 might be well perJiaps. But — mock me not, 

My soul is very sorrowful to death. 

Eternal blessings on thy reverehd head 
Thai thou hast healed me — though 1 should have died I 

Fr, Cl, My dear young stranger 

A7 th, Ha ! that name upbraids me ; 

’Tis just that thou shouldst know me, and thou f-halt. 

[Arthi'K risrs up aurl rluthcs himself frith his 
Fr, CL Nay then, what do you mean ? Sure, not to leave me ? 
Arth. lily hour is come : I inu^^t not loiter here, 

Cowering and pining like the little bird 

I'hat pecks her limed wing in some lonely quarry; 

Duties have 1 to do of sad amount. 

Fr, Cl, Thy wounds ? 

Arth, Psha! I am well; thanks to thy care. 

Now liftten — I’m a bastard : 

I am a bastard—the base son of Ilothmond. 

My mother he betrayed— perhaps he loved her; 
lliH sire perha])s imposed a loftier bride — 

But he to shame betrayed her with her children. 

His own tw’in children — Emily and me. 

But we upgrew. And in my earliefit youth, 

1 look my mother’s cau^e upon my heart. 

Cireat was iny sister’s beauty, far beyond 
His other daughters’ — the legitimate; 

( I lory for this was on my spirit. 1 
My boyhood gave to honourable toils. 

That from my earnings slie might be accomplished. 

Might be a crown above our mother’s shame. 

And was she not? O, yes ! thou wert, young sister, 

Fashioned in beauty, and attired with grace. 

Then, when a man, to battles i’ll go forth. 

The mighty West was found with its new worlds; 

To these all young imaginations turned ; 

Thither I’ll go, highest renown I’ll win. 

All for their sakes. I went with their dear blessing. 

We fought in those vast lands; our souls were up ; 

1 and my fellows all like fresh-bathed eagles. 

That feed their bold eyes on the morning sun. 

Mine sleepless longings, mine the largest motives 
For Emily, for my mother, fiery yearnings 
Renown to win, to make us greater far 
Than Rothmond’a house, that he might both be proud 
And humbled for his outcasts. Wanike famoi 
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1 say not pained^l piacied it desperately. 

As from a pit, unto me. High rearards 
Were mine — this else were fittle— not so now. 

With them 1 blessed my mother and my sister. 

But now, but now where sbalJ i bide my head ? 

O! if to lie in penitential caves. 

To bathe in searching 6 res — but these shall come— * 

Any far term of years, might but undo 

My sin! — Well then a worthless love overwhelmed me. 

Lured by a Spanish lady in my whirl 

Of spirit mad with proud toils and with honour. 

My duties were forgot: Mother and sister. 

To these 1 wrote not, gave no needful aid. 

!Nor— this I since have learned — had they received 
What in my just days 1 to them had sent. 

Loosen'd from guilt by a heart- wrenching shock, 

1 hastened home : Our home was desolate 1 
My sister had been sick ; my mother forth 
From poverty had been obliged to roam. 

Standing in narrow lanes to ask an alms, 

Weeping for me, and scourged from haughty gates. 

W'ell then she is a vagrant — that is settled; 

Begging for my sick sister — alPs right tliere. 

But now then where's my Emily, that sister ? 

Forth she has wandered by the river’s bank 
To seek new health ; I sought her there retired. 

Far through tlie woody glade, I saw her met 
By a dark youth : 1 knew him to be Hutin, 

The adopted son of Rothtnond’s kindred house* 

He turned and walked by her unguarded side— 

Help man of God ! Oh Christ! the sudden fiend 
Has pushed her o’er the near precipitous bank ! 

The interval was as a fiashing dream. 

Till down the river's rock-tormented gulfs 
Whirling I wrestled with their strangling strength : 

In vain, the ilood had swept her to the sea; 

Ne’er to be found by me, though day and night 
1 sought her body on the barren shore. 

What nextV Stern duty. 

My eyes, and head, and heart grew cool and clear. 
Sheer onwards bent. Dark Hulin fied away 
From swift instinctive terror of my quest; 

But it was deadly, deadly ! not high hills 
Dividing kingdoms, blistered worlds of sand. 

Rivers, nor fens, nor ocean many-voiced 
Betw'ixt us, siiali divide us : through the pangs 
Of earthquake, through the twilight of eclipse. 

Wading through blood, through fire, shall lo’ertake him. 
Throughout the spinning reek of the high storms. 
Through many ranged lands we played our game. 

Back to this island came he— I came back. 

Strong yearnings drew me to my mother’s home; 

She yet was wanting, she had ne’er returned 
From her mean wanderings— mine shall not be mean ! 

I rode along the land In my great hunt. 

Glory at last ! we met. You know the rest ? 

Fr. C/. Abroad one afternoon, 1 saw the winds 
Fall on the vexed forest of old pines. 

Oft tearing up with all their crackling roots 
The enormous trees. The cloak- wrapped traveller 
Dismounting, scudded down the blowing steep 
With his oft-rearing horsey basted on. 
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A tear rose In the wild wind's eje : rains fell^ 

Flooding the world : 1 sought a sheltering tower 
Shattered with years and ruin ; there 1 sate 
From its lorn windows looking far and wide. 

Two horsemen meet — down spring — ^their swords are crossed; 
Starkly one falls ; the other reels above him-— 

Staggering, recovers — plants his foot — stoops— lifts 
Hia fallen adversary — bears him on— 

Stands on tiio rock that overhang the river— 

With fiend-like energy heaves him o'er — down. 

Ila ! no he has not followed ; but he lies. 

Where he has fainted, o'er the rock half-drawn. 

Thence 1 recovered you. 

Arf//. But not so him, 

Hia head, his feet are away to the deep sea — 

Destroyer of my sister. O’er my neck 

Heaved, the great waters whelmed him, they devoured him, 

Uolling commingled : ne’er his bones shall rest. 

Just nature ne’er will let bis little bones 
Repose in the sad clefts of the sea-caves; 

Them shall the under eddies hunt about, 
and blench to nothing the mean relics. 

/>. a. Nay, 

This vengeful pride 

Art//. My pride is at an end. 

Yea, from this hour, before high Heaven 1 swear. 

In foul attire — my puuiabinent and penance — 

Laying upon me what my mother bore, 

'fo wander fortli througii scurrilous thievish haunts. 

As she has wandered, till 1 find her out 
Living, or learn on what dull bed she died. 

I owe thee this, my mother; I have been 
Heedless of tbec too long, avenging her. 

i V. (7, Wait but a week, one little day, until 

Art//, I go: farewell. [JE'xtV Arthur. 

J’r. C/, Ay: never shalt thou rest, 

Chased by the dogs of thought, escaping not. 

Arthur re-enters. 

Arth. 1 fear at parting I was somewhat harsh. 

1 would not be so, would not be ungrateful. 

Tby kindness I have garnered in iny heart. 

And ever, while I live, shall I come back 
From time to time, and tell thee of my life. 

Lrclong I’ll come and be responsible, 

Jicst blame be tbine. to have Jiealed the homicide. 

l^’an* well, good father. Arthur. 

Fr. Cl. ' May those perilous things 

Fve seen and heard, be hid ? or must they be 
Revealed by me ? I must see Rothmond soon. 

Would also I the son unto the father 

<’ould reconcile, the father to the son I 

It must be tried : Heaven guide and bless the attempt. 

IFriar Cleubnt retires irUo an inner CtlL 


Act n. 

Scene L^^A Moor^ wUh Sheep feeding on it 
JSnter a Shepbeiu>ess. 

Shep. (sings). The sun went down the afteniooa. 

The heights were clear, and wioda were Jald i 
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I wandered with her on the ferny hilla^ 

And won the heart o* my mountain maid. 

Yonder comes Colin, the dear balJad-maker. 

Mercy be near us ! ’tis that strange fast walker. 

They say he is a great man in disguise. 

1 must not look as if I were afraid. 

Filter Arthur. 

ArtJi, ]\ry pretty Shepherdess, happy are you, 

So far and clear came your song o’er the wild. 

Come, tell me now how you 

Can be so happy in these listless places, 

>Vhere nought is to be seen the live-long day. 

But peevish stonechats bobbing on the stone, 

And solitary men in far-off mosses ? 

Shi'p, But that nice heather, and these thriving sheep. 

Are not these something? And glad summer days ? 

Artfi, And health? and innocence? and those young eyes, 

With going through the light and through the air, 

So beautifully keen ? And peace, and love 
Found in the wilderness ? I stand reproved. 

Forth come you singing thiough the morning gleam. 

Over the purple acres of the moorlands. 

IVor know you grief, save when a lost lamb makes 
I'ity’s sweet drops slide from your crystal eyes. 

[Nor fi‘ar is yours, save when at noontide you 
Hear the loud ihunders rattle cm the hills, — 

Siiortlived, for you are innocent: Up you spring, 

Your mind serenely brii^htening as the day^ 

If slow to you linger the golden c've. 

You sit you clown and watch your desert clock, 

Countiiiir the clear beads of the glassy wells, 

Peace i-lill prodiiring peace; until what time, 

Their fi-littering breasti suflused with rosy air, 

Tfie high doves l.ouieward to their windows flee, 

You seek your cotT!^gf^ by foine flowery shaw, 

And night’s deep sleep rec*ei\es you freun the day. 

Tljrice foituiiate slieffliei dess .* did you hut know 
What ho before you is ; how wretched she. 

He wanders seeking! — Is not yonder figure 
A woman’s ? I must to hei*. 

Shep, Sir, 1 know her — 

A poor lorn creature, somewhat craz- d in mind, 

That all the day follows the silly sheep 
O’er the green border fell**, gatherintc the locks 
Of wool, to work in the lone winter nights. 

Arth. God lielp her I I mu^t see her : has she been 
Beautiful in her youth — but that’s long past ? 

Sfiep. O no, sir, plain : hut that she cannot help. 

Arth. ’Tis not my mother. Maiden, 1 seek my mother. 

Cities I’ve search’d for her, the wild sea-shores. 

Rough quarries idle, dreary fens of rushes, 

Forests, and wide unprofiiahle moors; 

Oft looking for her into pools of rivers. 

But last night, when the rains fell heavily, 

1 saw a form on the dun plashy wild. 

Wearily, wearily going ; fast 1 ran, 

But in a moment she had disappear'd. 

And there was nothing on the wide flat waste. 

1 cannot find her. 

My senses are bewildered; yet I’ll seek her. 

Though 1 should light a caudle and go search.— 

Damsel, her name is Orpah : if you see 
A woman low and sorrowful beneath 
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Ruin and ycars^ yet bearing the waste marks 
or passing beauty^ wander by this way. 

That's Bhe-«-iny mother — O I speak kindly to her. 

Tell her her son has sought her very long. 

I've bid the people of a thousand hills 
Do this for me : travellers before the sun, 

Wayfaring men that in the twilight haste. 

Unquestioned pass not: Surely at last Til find her. 

Again, erelong, 1 will bo here : keep watch, 

And 1 will bless you. 

Shep. Sir, morn and evening 1*11 remember it, 

Were’t but for my own mother's sake. 

Arlh, O ! yes. 

[E^'it Arthur. 

Sftcp. I’ll not forget, indeed ; Poor gentleman ! 

Would he were happier, and far better dress'd ! 

1 never saw a finer looking man, 

Except No, (/olin only has more freshness. 

And then he said such grand things of our life. 

Almost j)erBuading me 1 never weary ! 

He’s a true gentleman ! I’ll not forget. 

[Exit Shepherdess. 

Scene IL — Tie fare Friar Clement’s CtlL 
Enter h^RiAU Ci.ement find Arthur, ineclimp 
A/f/i. If blanu^ for me have fallen upon you, father, 

Here hind me with green withes. — I’ve found her not. 
i r. CL No messengers of law have sought you here. 
Arffi. O ! liermit, coming throiit?}] the close of day, 

I saw the lovely daughters of the land 
Walking on terraces, and on balconies, 

111 iJ»e evening light, with string’d instruments. 

Oft looking o’er the meads delectable. 

At the fair children wading through the grass. 

Pulling the wild flowers’ spotted iiells, Down fiuttered 
Tiie airy creatures^ throui;!! the mellow orchards 
liaiherirjg the golden apples in the sunset. 

All bcauUlul, walking in the prosperous trees. 

How I wept for my mother and my sister! 

/>. Ci. liut you are come 

Artfi. But I have found her not, 

Though I have sought her from the simple hills, 

Even to the city's places of dishonour. 

The very lazar-house 1 have not miss’d; 

Nor the strait madhouse, searching it throughout 
The groans and blasphemies of disjointed spirits. 

Laughter unbounded, Ktrokea, and many cries. 

.Shade of my mother, if thou'rt dead, hear this I 
If living, weary creature, where art thou V 
Oh I all the hoards of thy cxhaustless heart 
Heaped on my boyhood, turned to fruitless ashes ! 

Thou lived'st to think thy one son did forsake thee I 
O’er melancholy hills, by moonlit hedges 
Wandering, the thought filled thy astonished heart; 

And tears for this did moisten thy frail bread. 

Then lying low on thy strange bed of death. 

Oft didst Uiou raise thy head^it ne'er was I ; 

Day or night never came 1 unto thee. 

Be mine toe punishment to wander still 
Hunting the secret of thy sorrowful life ; 

To rest not in man's home. Father, farewell f 

AarnuR. 

Fbiar Cleubnt folUmi to call him back* 


8t>' 
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Act IIL 

Scene L^^The oiOsMrts of a foresL 
Enter Arthur. 

Arthe Aha ! here is my lair. 

Boreas, bleak chamberlain, that mak'st my bed. 

Robbing the elms, thou art the kindest fellow 
In all the north. 

{lie lies down and sleeps among leaves al the root of a tree* 
Enter a Young Man. 

Y, Man (discovering Arthury, What have we here ? A ma ” among 
the leaves ? 

W’^et, and asleep on such an eve as this ? 

1 must awake him ere cold death strike through him* 

Ho ! sir, pray who are you thus lying low ? 

Arth, (starting «/>), A very poor unfortunate young man* 

Y. Maiu Mock not the unhappy with that piteous voice* 

Arth, Ha! do 1 ? You are then upon your way 
Down to the low damp forest, where the peeled, 

Fat, clammy ground for ever reeks; the rill 

Scarce soaks its way through the dead choking leaves ; 

Where the toad, gross and lazy, squatted sits 
Amidst the soapy fungi, and distends 
The spotted leather of his uTinkled throat. 

With minute puffs from his asthmatic lungs ? 

Kindly you have awaked me; 1 for this 
Will come at midnight, from your bony hngers. 

Firm grasped. Til take the Kuicida) knife. 

Wipe It upon your hair, and give you burial. 

K Man. Your words arc wild as is your bed, and yet 
Too near the mark. 

^ Arth, So then, you will not leave me ? 

You seem a beautiful forlorn young man, 

But will you stand yet? Will you speak to me? 

Do you still doubt? Will you compare with me? 

With one who but in trivial penance threads 
The foul and cankered walks of beggary, — 

W'ltb thieves consorting ; and with treckled children. 

The brood o* the wild Fiodge-nurso ; with swarming beggars ; 
Strollers; infesting gipsies ; roaring sailors ; 

With blind, gnarled, sun-bronzed minstrels; sly, lame creatures. 
Tender of f4iot as is the borrowed horse. 

But swift before the beggar- compelling baton ; 

With remnant soldiers of old wars; with jugglers; 

Lunatics ; wandering Imys ; all homeless things ; 

All furious outcasts ; all degraded bastards, — 

With these oft sheltered 'neath the bowling bridge^ 

In barns wind- visited, or in dull vaults, 

Where drop upon your sleepless eyes rank sweats 
From leathern wings of filthy fiittermice, 

Half-formed and clustering in a blistered stew 
About the roof ? Faugh ! all the while my gorge 
Swells at the meanness — yet must I endure it. 

Then far and out of sight beyond all this. 

There is an ill still beggaring this base penance ! 

'Go home, sir — be contented — thank your God. 

Y, Man (Aside). 1 will indeed : his woes are more than mines 
Wild gleams are in his eye ; let me be thankful; 

And God forgive me for those idle moods t 


ISxemta 
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Scene /Z'^JFWar €^ctfE>rr*s <JdL 
Fr. Clbmbkt and Rotbmond. 

Bon ] mj own young daughter— far ahe lies 
Whelmed in sad waters, wo is unto me I 
O ! villain Hulin I justly has he perished. 

His guilt I knew not: this woula Arthur ne’er 
Tell, following vengeance for himself alone. 

Of his return trom foreign parts 1 knew not, 

T^or of his fate : bis body ne’er was found: 

So be all hid, that Arthur may be safe. 

Nay, Holy Father, 

You know my weakness ; it befits me now 
To tell the rest, and let you use it wisely. 

Say aught for me to win my son unto me. 

Tell him — Heaven knows ’Us true — that when aloof 
1 stood from them, 1 waited but that they 
Might make the slightest claim ; but they were proud 
Justly, ungenerous 1 in my weak pride. 

Yet my heart clung to them. The warlike fame 
Of Arthur pleased my heart. Tve staid long hours 
In hidden nooks to see my Emily 
Pass by : when all my other daughters died, 

1 cannot tell the love 1 bore to her! 

Hulin, by me adopted in my pride. 

To wed one daughter and uphold our name. 

Saw that 1 loved her much (this is my thought). 

And cut her off lest she should share my wealth. 

That unimpaired the whole might be his own. 

Tell my son all. 

Tell him 1 too am punished, am unhappy. 

Know you not where he is ? 

7^>. CV. Wandering, he seeks 

His mother still in filial linpe, in penance. 

In the wild luxury of self-abasement; 

By old-world trees about the low grey dikes 
Sleeping, in caves, or in the homeless woods. 

Alive or dead, he knows not of her place. 

HoiA, Ha ! Uiere again perhaps 1 am to blame ; 

Yet was it clone in pity and old love. 

By chance 1 found her sick by the way-side : 

My heart was drawn to her: 1 ran to her, 

To give her help : she fainted at my presence 
My care revived lier : in my arms 1 bore her 
To one o' my casUes by a secret path : 

From day to day she raved of her lost childrens 
From day to day I ministered uuto her. 

Till she forgave me, and died blessing me: 

Her honoured body lies where 1 shall lie. 

The world knows not of this ; but be it now 
Revealed to Orpab's eon — Arthur — my son— 

Mine own 1 May good Christ bless it as the means 
Sooner to make us meet ! so use it, father. 

JFV. C/. 'Tis much : I will. W^ben ArUiur next Is here^ 
And 1 have told him all. I'll find some way 
To bring thee hither by a private mesaage. 

As if by chance, O I all may yet go welL 
ItotA. Take not his first denial : ^y, that I— 

But your good wisdom beat ahaii diettteto you. 

Father, adieu* 

^ Fr, Cl, The moon shinea very dei^ t 

I'll forth with you a space, and see the night. 
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Scene IIL^ An open place in the Forest 
Fnter Arthur. 

Arth, The hour is very still. Tve seen the time 
1 joyed to wander in these glimpsing woods ; 

This had been then a night of finest beauty. 

As 1 came by, the white cattle on the banks 
Looked large i* the moonlight, calmly ruminating ; 

The shallow rivers were all strewn with glass. 

But there nor here Oberon and liia train 
Have 1 beheld, or Queen Titanla 
On the green parks or solitary sands. 

Glance trippingly, or from these shadowy rifts 
Of tusky- rooted trees peep quaintly forth. 

To me no high aerial creatures glide : 

They deign not to be seen by such as me : 

Mine are the unspiritual eyes, discoloured with 
Blood, and mean sights of mortal misery. — 

Ay, ay, all this is beautiful ; and yet 
Who, knowing man, knows not this lovely hour 
Is stained by him ? Forth come the things of guilt 
affront the holy beauty of the moon. 

There hangs despair, and gasps^way his life ; 

Here glaring murder hides his dropping knife ; 

To theft, to lust the shadowy hour is dear ; 

And treason’s eyes throughout the night arc clear. 

(Crus Jor/icip uu' hrtnd^ anti iht f iasfiinrj oj'.'-fcords.') 

Ha! there they go! but! must help the weak. 

[Arthlu runs out, 

S<ene — Another 2*ort of the Forest. 

lloTHMOND 16 scf /I /hj/itino u'lth two Jt- U/ers — Ahtiu u fO)ncs in wi:\ 

a stic/i, 

Arth, Two upon one! h'oul play I doubt me then. 

Masters stand back, or ha\€* me too a foe. 
t As Aktiilr tries to cotm hi tint a ^ he is stabbed from hehiud to/ oia cf t/i‘ 
Hot tin rs. ) 

Arth, {turiiiiuf round vjinn his (tss/iiitnt What I has tlie mean hantl 
of a riinian slain me V 

Would this were the great battle I have seen ! 

My spirit has come to little things 
If I must die here — yet not unavenged ! 

Shine out thou moon, and let me see this foe. 

Down, villain! ha! some inet.tU>r yet thou must! 

There ! there ! and that! ami that ! hast yet enough V 
Be down, sir ! down I go dow'ii ! 1 sweep thee thus. 

( The livbbtr falls deadband his comrade^ who has 
beeufi,jhtiu(j with lloTiiAroND, seeing runs ojf) 
Doth, (adrancing to My brave deliverer, art thou hurt for 

me ? 

Arth, (staggering), Ha I W'bat ? Rothmond ? my hand at leaat has been 
Nature’s just instrument : then be it so ! 

[Arthur / o/ftf. 

Roth, I have a thought — my soul 1 should It be he 1 
Arth. My mother Orpah, come, O come to me ! 

T^ay, meet me then, my very dear young sister : 

We are lost children, gone away from her. 

If yet she live. O ! mother of our blood, 

I’ll bless thee last ; — Our good Lord Christ uphold thee 
All thy dear life; and, past the grave’s deep sleep. 

Wake in his careful everlasting arms! 


IDies. 
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Roth. If but one little word were given to me 
From bis forgiving heart, Fd be a man 
Clad with salvation round about 1 am 
The son of last perdition — he is dead I 
1 will not speak : 1 will not cry on God 
To strike me low: No ; I will bear this life. 

Will bear the punishment which that life is. 

Oh I 1 could lift him in my arms away ; 

But 1 will touch him not : what right have I 
Now to be kind, when 1 have brought him down ? 

I will not speak, even : will not say my heart 
Is crushed among the dust— But God he knows ! 

Only one little act — ’tis not too much, 

’Tis not presumptuous — with this robe of mine 
ril cover up his face, to keep away 
The beasts of night. 

(Covers Arthur with bis mantle.) 

What next? Yes, 1 will go 
To Father Clement : let him do the rest. 

For Fm not worthy.— 

List, ye sons of men. 

Who in your youth of blood dare — will ye dare ?— 

Beget immortal beings, them to fting 

Forth from your prayers, forth from your shielding love. 

Anguish goes with me, and the whips of Hell. 

(Fa it Roth MONO, ofi looking bach to his son's bodg. 

BSD OF THE FA»L£. 


LIVES, 

ON SEEING AGAIN, AFTER AN INTERVAL OF SOME YEARS, A LIKENESS OF — — , 

BY A LADY. 

** The next moment I found myself alone with one who had once been 
to me as the dearest of dear friends. But there she stood, drawn up, and 
cold, and white as a marble Madonna; and if there were any expres- 
sion in her countenance, it was that of scorn mingled with aversion. Ne- 
vertheless, as I recollected her former tender love, I was aflected, and said, 
‘ Dear sister, you will not, I am convinced, promote any measures of seve- 
rity towards roe which can be avoided. Remember how we once loved 
each other, and that wc were once as real sisters ! Plead for me, that 1 
may be heard before I am condemned ; let me at least hope, even should 
the worst befall me that man can do against me, that 1 may possess your 
pity I * Insensibly, as 1 had spoken, 1 had drawn towards her ; but she 
stepped back as I approached, and with an expression of consummate con- 
tempt, which slightly elevated her beautiful lip— for, ah I she was super- 
latively beautiful in her external form — she motioned with her hand to mo. 
to stand back.” • • • xhis extract, from a little work entitled " Th<* 
Nun” (by Mrs Sherwood, 1 believe), may help perhaps as a previous hint 
to the imagination, to prepare it for the obscurity or a poem, which was 
not intended to express much more than a picture, or a series of different 
pictures of the same individual, would do. 

Beautiful Painter I once so dear 
To her whom thou hast ima^d here. 

Go take thy pencil now again. 

And paint thy frlend-^^btit not as then. 



Zines, 

Paint her with a brow on which 
A thought of angtiiah lingers : 

Cast o’er her ejelids bitterly 
Her trembling tear- wet fingers ; 

And breathe tlirongh all her altered mood. 
The consciousness of solitude. 

With little, little thought or care. 

If grief of heart subdued her air; 

But for those eyes that dwelt on thee 
In poet-dreams so lovingly, — 

1 say not now express their look, 

Hide the glance thou need’st not brook. 

And the dark folds of heavy hair 
(Which thy soft hand with graceful care 
Wreathed playfully with snowy Aowen) 
Fling negligently down as veil. 

Over the clieek that owmed thy powers. 

So oft by sudden faintness pale, 

When afterwards thy love became 
Intensost hatred's smothered Aame;— 

Over the neck by sorrow stooped, 

And the proud temples humbly drooped;— - 
Falling to earth like midnight rain 
Disordered— let them so remain: 

And let the lips which thine have prest 
Seem troubled by her mind’s unrest. 

And place this portrait by the side 
Of one that looks with trauijuil pride, 

And the deep silence of disdain. 

Full on thy troubled conscience now;— 
Whose smile ne’er hinted aught of pain, 
But whose erect and courteous brow 
Haunts with unpleasant awe thy life. 
Awakening shame, and doubt, and strife 
Both are the same, those hidden eyes. 

And those that beam with smiling lies. 
Forget all that! — ’tis past— ’tis o’er 
Such looks shall trouble thee no more* 

For the last time that face pouitray ; 

And let a purer light than day 
Stream on her lifted absent eyes : 

Det Love too deep for utterance seom. 
Communing with her from the aides; 

And Jet the stillness of a dream 
O’ershadow her : — ^and open spread 
Under her no more trembling band, 

That Volume for which hearts have shed 
Life’s richest drops, and gladly bled; 

Those leaves which of a peaceful land 
Breathe to the weary; — let her be 
Subdued to meekness visibly; 

Like one who can at last foigive. 

And bear unkindneas quietly. 

! aee thou let that meaning live 
Upon her lips all else resign— 
Persuasiveness, and conscious power^ 

Yet paint her not a bridcen dower. 

Far leas aurt t aialeaa or divine ; 

Hot of the oeaudM (and yet 
Viliat some can never well largefX 
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But one for whom a veil Is rent— 

A dawn arisen — a midnight spent — 

On whom the peace of the forgiven 
Is shed abundantly from Heaven. 

E. M. H. 


A TOUNG GIRL SEEN ONCE, ON A IJEAUTIFUL EVENING IN MAY, IN CHURCH. 

Was she an orphan ? Can another grief 
So wholly chasten? Can another wo 
So sanctify ? For she was (as a leaf 
Of hue funereal *mid the spring’s young glow) 

Robed in emphatic black. The soul of night 
Fill’d her rich simply-parted ebon hair 
And raven eye*la&hes» and made her bright 
With solemn lustre day can never wear. 

Two younger buds— a sister at each side. 

Like little moon- lit clouds beside the moon. 

Which up the sky’s majestic temple glide, 

Clad darkly, tDo,^he led ; but music soon 
Moved over her, and, like a breeze of heaven, 

Shook from her lips the fragrance of her soul : 

And then the thoughts with which my heart had striven 
Spoke In my gaze, and would not brook control. 

I bent upon her my astonish’d eye. 

That glowed, I felt, with an e^tpression full 
Of all that love which dares to deify : 

That adoration of the beautiful 
Which haunts the poet; — I forgot the sighs 
Of whisper’d prayer around me; and the page 
Of hope divine ; and the eternal eyes, 

That look through every heart in every place and age ; 

1 gazed and gazed as though she were a star 
Vnconscious, and unfallen, that shone above, afar. 

But, eloquently grave, a crimson cloud 
Of deep disquietude her cheek o’erspread 
W’ith exquisite rebuke : — ^to them I bowed 
Q^ith a reflected flush), like her’s, my head, 

Feeling I had disturbed the current meek 
Of her translucent thoughts, and made them flow 
Painfully earthward : but she veiled that cheek. 

Veiled even its sweet reproach and sacred glow ; 

Like those pure flowers, too sensitive to brook 
Noon’s burning eye, or its oppressive look 
That shut in beautiful displeasure up 
Each brilliant petal of their hearts* deep cup. 


E. M. H. 
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SABIIATIJ S0NM2T. 

t^^aiVoSED BY BIAS IIEAIANS A I'EW DAYS BEFORE HER DEATII^ AND DEDlC'ATt:D 

TO HER BROTHER, 

How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths their way 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending. 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 

The Halls from old heroic ages grey 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play^ 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow. 

Like a freed vernal stream. 1 may not tread 
With them those pathways, — to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ; — yet, oh my God \ I liless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and ail its throbbiogs stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 


We cannot allow these verses to adorn, with a sad beauty, the pages of 
this Maga;?ine— more especially as they are the last composed by their 
distinguished writer, and that only a few days before her death — without 
at least a passing tribute of regret over an event which has cast a shadow 
of gloom over the sunshiny fields of coternporary literature. But two 
months ago, the beautiful lyric, entitled De’^pondeucy and Aspiration, ap- 
peared in these pages, and now the sweet fountain of music from which 
that prophetic strain gushed has ceased to flow. The highly-gifted and 
accomplished, the patient, the meek, and loDg-sufTeriiig Felicia Hemans 
is no more. She died on the night of Saturday the IGih May, at Dublin, 
and met her fate with all the calm resignation of a ('hristian, conscious that 
her spirit was winging its flight to another and a better world, where “ tha 
wicked cease from troubling", and the weary are at rest.” 

Without disparagement of the living, we scarcely hesitate to say, that in 
Mrs Hemans our female literature has lost perhaps Its brightest ornameiit. 
To Joanna Baillte she might ba inferior not only in vigoiir'of cor.cepiion, 
but in the power of metaphysically analyzing those sentiments and feeJinga, 
which constitute the bases of human action; to Mrs Jameson in that criti- 
tical perception which, from detached fragments of spoken tiiought, can dis- 
criminate the links which bind ail into a distinclive character ; — to Miss 
Landon in eloquent facility; — to Caroline Bowles in simple pathos; — and 
to Mary Mitford in power of thought; — but as a female writer, influx 
encing the female mind, she has undoubtedly stood, for some by-past 
years, the very first in the first rank; and this pre- eminence has been ac* 
knowledgcd, not only in her own land, but wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, whether on the banks of the eastern Ganges, or the western Missis- 
sippi. Her path was her own ; and shoals of imitators have arisen alike at 
home, and on the other side of the Atlantic, who, destitute of her animating 
genius, have mimicked her themes, and parodied her sentiments and lan- 

a e, without being able to reach its height. In her poetry^ religious 
, and Intellectual beauty meet together; and assuredly It is not the less 
calculated to refine the taste and exalt the imagination, because it addresses 
itself almost exclusively to the better feelings of our nature alone. Over all 
her pictures of humanity are spread the glory and the grace refiected from 
purity of morals, delicacy of perception and conception, sublimity of reli- 
gious faith, and warmth of patriotism ; and turning from the dark and de- 
graded« whether in subject or sentiment, she seeks out those verdant oases 
in tbo desert of human life^ on which the affections may most pleasantly 
rest. Her poetry is intensely and entirely feminine— *and, in our estima* 
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tioiij this is the highest praise which could be awarded it«^it could h%ve 
been written by a woman only < for although in the ** Records'* of her eex#e 
have the female character delineated in all the varied phases of baffled pas- 
sion and of ilbrequitted affection ; of heroical self-denial, and of wither- 
ing hope deferred ; of devoted ness tried in the furnace of affliction, 
and of 

* Gentle feelings long subdue-l. 

Subdued, and cbcrisbed long; ** 

yet its energy resembles that of the dove, ** peckiD|^ the hand that hovers 
o’er its mate,” and its exaltation of thought is not or the daring kind, which 
doubts and derides, or even questions, but which clings to the anchor of 
hope, and looks forward with taith and reverential fear. 

Mrs Hemans has wriUen much, and, as with all authors in like predica- 
ment, her strains are of various degrees of excellence. Todependently of 
this, her different works will be differently estimated, as to their relative 
value, by different minds; but, among the lyrics of the English language 
which can scarcely die, we hesitate not to assign places to The Hebrew 
Mother — The Treasures of the Deep — The Spirit’s Return — The Homes of 
i'^nglaiid — The Better Land~The Hour of Death — I’he Trumpet — and 
The (Iraves of a Household. In these “gems of purest ray serene,” the 
peculiar genius of Mrs Hen^ns breathes, and burns, and shines pre-emi- 
ment; fur her forte lay m depicting whatever tends to beautify and 
embellish domestic life — the gentle overflowings of love and friendship — 

homebred delights and heartfelt happiness ” — the associations of local 
attachment— >Rud the indueoecs of religious feelings over the soul, whether 
ali!^ing from the varied circumstances and situations of l^an, or from the 
aspects of external nature. We would only here add, by way of remark, 
that the writings of Mrs Hemans seem to divide themselves into two 
pretty distinct portions — the first comprehending her Modern Greece, 
Wallace, Dartmoor, Sceptic, Historic Scenes, and other productions, up to 
the publication of the Forest Sanctuary; and the latter comprehending 
tliat volume, The Records of Woman, The Scenes and Hymns of Life, 
and all her subsequent productions. In her earlier works she follows the 
classic model as (contradistinguished from the romantic, and they arc infe- 
rior in that polish of style and almost gorgeous richness of language, in 
whi(‘h her matiirer compusitions arc set. It is evident that new stores of 
thought were latterly opened up to her, in a more extended acquaintance 
with the literature of Spain and Germany, as w'ell as by a profounder study 
of the writings of our great poetical regenerator — Wordsw'orth. 

At this time, and in this place, suffice it to say, regarding the late Mrs 
Hemans, that she died in lier forty- first year. .She was born in Liverpool ; 
— her father was a nativq of Ireland, and, by her mother, a German lady, 
she was descended from a Venetian family of rank. She married in early 
life — unhappily ; — and left five sons, more than one of whom are of high 
promise. SJie passed many years in the quiet seclusion of St Asaph’s in 
North Wales w'ith her mother; three at Wavertree, near Liverpool, after 
the death of that revered parent; and thence she removed to Dublin^ 
where so recently she breathed Cer last. 

As most erroneous impressions regarding the pecuniary circumstances 
of tiie late Mrs Hemans have been recently made on Uie public mind,— 
through what channel we know not, — we have much pleasure iu saying, 
that such statements were quite unfounded. Indeed, exertions of her 
own fine and fertile genius— appreciated as it was by the world — made 
such a circumstance sufficiently improbable, and must have rendered her 
moderately independent, even had she not possessed a regular allowance 
from her husband, as well as from her brother, Sir Henry Browne. On her 
younger brother, Major Browne, she had an unlimited credit ; and to either 
of these relatives it would be scarcely a compliment to say, that they would 
have despised themselves, had they allowed so noble a creature as their 
sister to have experienced the pressure of thal^ or of jgj/ other distrew*" 
which it was in their power to remote* 
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There is aomething hard to scan 
in the destiny of pamphlets. Fet^ 
have long life — but 'tis nut alu'ays 
the weakliest that die hrst — many a 
fine thumping boy, to whom, when 
yet in the midwife's hands, the gos- 
sips predicted a long life, sickens as 
soon as he begins to squall, and ere 
nightfall is he buried — while your 
ricketty wretch, not a span long, and 
with the face of a changeling, will 
keep whimpering for weeks, till he 
expires apparently of old age. ^or 
does the term allotted on earth to 
the race of leaves seem to depend 
on the character or constitution of 
their parents. Stout tali fellows 
olten beget brats, that, w ithout vio- 
Jetice to language, may well ]»e called 
abortions ; while nothing more com- 
mon than to see thin slips of literary 
lads the fathers ofa promi-^iug poli- 
tical progeny, that for a season make 
a noise in the W'orld. We have 
kiiowu a pamphlet, that owed its 
existence to at 'ockiiey in acousump- 
lion, outlive the author of that exis- 
tence for a moon and half a moon — 
nay, nourishing as a leader in the 
IVtorniug Advertiser long after he 
Itad sunk into a nameless grave, 

But we must not dwell on this 
tiie.itie — it is too melancholy ; and 
the duty of every man who loves hi« 
country at this crisis is to keep up 
bis spirits. So let us be c>»eerfuJ, 
and take a look at Mr Tom- 
kins. W’ho the deuce do you 
think they say he is? Why Lord 
Bhoegiiam and Valx ! The Quar- 
terly Review boldly asserts — the 
Edinburgh Review slyly insinuates— 
the Examiner sincerely hopes — the 
Sun luminously declares — the mem- 
ber for Knaresborougb, though call- 
ed to order, pei tinaciously per- 
sists, nor will take any denial 
— Mrs Grundy loudly vociferates, 
and the neighbours catch the cry — 
the wliole world, In short, have con- 

a dred to swear^that Isaac Tomkins, 
ias Petef Jenkins, U no less a per- 
sonae than llenry Brougham. 

T& Quarterly j^view— the Edin- 
burg) ""Review — the Examiner — the 


Sun — Mr Richards — Mrs Grundy— 
the neighbourhood — and the whole 
world — we beg tiieir pardon — have 
all lost their senses — and their 
friends should lose no time in 
putting them into confinement. 
Some necromancer *^has cast the 
glamour owre them; and they have 
become a psey to ocular deceptiou. 
We know the distiuguUhcd author 
of the Colonial Policy of the Hritish 
Empire well— of the many States- 
men's Manuals in the Blue and 
Yellow — of the Inaugural Discourse 
about Cicero and Demosthenes, 
delivered when he was Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow' — of the 
Introduffory Essay — yet warm from 
the press — to Paley's Natural Theo- 
logy, in which he leaves that sophis- 
tical sceptic, David Hume, not a leg to 
stand on — and wc* now c.cmie lor ward 
to viiidi«‘aie him from the base and 
baseless charge of personal ideiuiiy 
with Tomkins, the Hon of Tomkins, 
whom We have known for yeais. 

ho llu ii, you ask, iw Tomkins ? 
Be patient and we may tell you — he 
is not only n<»i Lortl Bioughani and 
Vaux, hut he ih — a Bagman. A Bug- 
inaii V Vea, eien so. In the IihmI 
line, or in tlie Kt»ftV In the hard. 
We rememher him book-k"eeper in 
a coach-olfice— from which place of 
^lower and |»roht he was dismissed 
for habitual incivility to the pas- 
sengers of the Slow and Dirty, 
since known as the Morning Star. 
Now he is a traveller — and gigs it 
through the midland counties — ta- 
king orders for patent fenders. He 
Is a big, hurley, not bad-looking, un- 
gentlemanly sort of person — like a 
cousin of Cobbett’s — clothed in 
brown cords and cloth gaiters — blue 
coat and metal buttons — vest 
orange with a violet sprig — ^andwith 
a white hat round which a crape in- 
timates to bar-maid and landlady 
that he is a widower looking out for 
a second or third wife. And far he 
ft from us to doubt that he would 
mak^ a very fair husband — for 
tbot^h he is seldom seen In the com- 
mon room without a tumbler of hot 


^^Henry Cooper, Pall-MaU Eaet, 1835. 
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brandy and water in his fist, and 
tlioiigh ail who are admiued to any 
thing like intimacy with him cannot 
fail to perceive that he is addicted 
to rich cheese, it would be unjust to 
say that ho is either a drunkard or 
a glutton. He is merely a coarse 
vulgar bagman in rude health — and 
known on the road indifierbutly by 
the familiar and endearing appella- 
tions of Ten-tumbier or Talking 
Tomkins. Though his name be 
Isaac — he is not by hirifi a Jew — and 
is at least of Christian origin. In- 
deed he is a Unitarian. 

But at present we have nothing to 
do with his religious belief — nor in- 
deed with his personal character, 
whi<th, that we may not be misun- 
dei'Htood nor prosecuted, we hereby 
publish is respectabie; we deal but 
with his political creed — and beg 
pHrd<»u for having even tfiiis slighily 
alluded to his professional pursuits 
as a Brazier’s Bagman. But eveiy 
periodical well knows how difficult 
— nay how impossible it is— to avoid 
tlie appearance of persouality in the 
iiitrodiictioti to an article, and will, 
we feel assured, sympathize with us 
in tlic suriow we shall suffer, if we 
iliul that we have said a syllable that 
may be offensive to the leelings of 
Mr Tomkins. 

V'et we may, perhaps, be permit- 
ted to say, that wbeii travelling along 
the royal road of political literature, 
a gentleman engaged in ibe bard 
line caiiii(»t reasonably expect the 
same sort of treatment that is usual- 
ly shown to such as travel in 
the soft — particularly if the commo- 
dity he deals in be brass. We ring 
it to ascertain if it be not cracked— 
we smite it to see if it bear the blow 


and now traveller in the same town 
for “mjr Uncle’s House” — has no 
right to append to his name—pati U 
cian though be its sound — the title 
*• Gent.*' Far be it from us to say 
that Bagmen by courtesy are not 
gentlemen — but such as are so, have 
uot^Gent.*' on their calling cards 
which they drop on counters when 
seeking orders. Still more absurd 
is it to arrogate to themselves that 
title on becoming pamphleteers. 
But Isaac Tomkins, like every other 
Radical, is at heart an Aristocrat. 
Not only has he “ Gent.” printed on 
“here is my card, hIi*” — and on the 
face of his my brochure, ma’am; ** 
but he writes it with a Nourish atier 
his name in love-letters, with all the 
pride of penmanship, " Vours, my 
angel, to all eternity — Isaac Tom- 
kins, GiiNT.” — nay, has it stained in 
durable ink on the tail of his shirt. 

W'hat are the chief causes of the 
complaints made against the ** Aris- 
tocracy of England*' by this ‘^Gcnt?” 
Familiarity breeds contempt — and he 
has for so many years lived with 
them day and night, that he has at 
last fairly sickened with disgust of ail 
their ways — and thrown up his sto* 
macli. Bagmen, as a body, are no- 
toriously given to* boasting — and 
Isaac writes as if he had had the 
to all the courts of Europe- 
Ile cannot deny, in the face of all 
his own experiences, that there is 
an Indescribable charm in the man- 
ners of high life. But as tor the 
morals — and the intellectuals — alas I 
they are low indeed— far lower than 
the lowest he ever philosophized on 
by the light of a flash of bine ruin, in 
the darkest den in Gin Alley, to an 
audience flt not few of drabs and 


without dint though it may dirl — dustmen. Still there is a charm in 
and should it not stand the test, we the manners which used to overcome 
deal no more with that firm or —to subdue the Bagman— and Uiat 
foundry, and thenceforth eschew the seems to have so stolen on his sterner 
samples of Ten-tumbler or Talking soul through the yielding senses, dur- 
Tomkins. ing the composition of the following 

'Troubling ourselves no longer, paragraph, that he must almost have 
then, with the extension of this illus- sighed— so powerful is passion over 
trative parallel, let us, if possible, reason— to return once more— if but 
avoid all personalities — and re- for an hour — to those haunts which 
strict ourselves to the Pamphlet, he had forsworn forever! '‘Itidust 
** Thoughts on the Aristocracy of beadmitted,** sighs Isaac," thaubere 
England,'* by a Bagman in the is a very a very real^ ■ 

hardline! Isaac Tomkins— former^ In those drelea of society, iae 
ly book.keeper to the Slow and elegance of manners whton there 
Dirty in the Coach Office of the prevails is perfoct; the 
Hen and Chickens^ Briuiiinagei&«M reigns ofer dlls oomplete; tire lone 
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of con^eraation js highly agreeable ; 
infinitely below that of trance in* 
deed-*-hut still most fascioatiag. 
There is a llghtoessy an ease, a 
gaiety, which to those who have no 
important object in view, and who 
deem it the highest privilege of ex- 
istence, and the utmost effort of ge- 
nius, to pass the hours agreeably, 
must be all that is most attractive.’* 
Alas ! alas I Isaac 1 thou art far from 
having yet reached the heavenly 
heights on which sits the stoical 
wise man, unassailable by all ter- 
restrial temptations! Fain at that 
moment, O I gent — gent— wouldst 
thou have returned to all the fol- 
lies, and frivolities of high life 
—and purchased read mission to 
Almacks, even by the sacrifico of 
thy very pamphlet I Yet a far high- 
er privilege of existence hast thou 
— than ‘merely to pass ** the hours 
agreeably” — a more important ob- 
ject In view” — and one far worthier 
** the utmost efforts of thy genius.” 
For not to the soft line, Isaac ! wert 
thou bred or born, but to the hard 
— ^and by persisting to tbe end in the 
road thou hast so often travelled, far 
aloof from all those fascinations, 
thou wilt work out for thyself a 
monument more lasting even than 
brass. Wouldst thou sacrifice for 
mere elegance of manners, though 
it be perfect — for mere taste, though 
It be complete — for mere tone of 
conversation, though highly agreea- 
ble— for mere lightness, ease, and 
gaiety, though they be all that is at- 
tractive — wouldst thou for these sa- 
crifice thy salary of some three hun- 
dred a-year over and above travel- 
ling expenses, and incur the risk, or 
rather the certainty of seeing thy 
name, Isaac Tomkins, gent., for a 
short time in the Gazette — and then 
slipping away for ever into idle ob- 
scurity out of the list of bankrupts 
superseded ? 

But wby, we ask, that saving or 
condemnatory clause in your para- 
graph in praise of the ** very great, 
tfae real charms In those circles of 
society ? ** Wby, we ask, ** highly 
a^eeable as the tone of conversation 
there is,** “still most fascinating,*’ 
speakest thou of it as “ infinitely be- 
low that of France ? ’* The tone of 
conversation in France will prove 
too mneh for thee— If it be indeed 
ioffoitely above “most fascinating;” 
and to ihy virtue, Isaac, tfae syren 


tone will be more surely fatal, sink- 
ing, through thy IgnorSnce of the 
French language, more simply, and 
for that reason more profoundly, 
into thy soul. 

“ After this ample admission,” 
continues Isaac, “ let us add, that 
whoever, after passing ah even- 
ing in this society, shall attempt 
to recollect the substance of the 
conversation, will find himself en- 
g^ed in a hopeless task.” If 
me conversation had been in French, 
Isaac would have been able to re- 
collect neither substance nor sha- 
dow>~for be is at tbe length of his , 
tether in that tongue at' “ Parltz 
vons Francois, Monsieur! Voidez vans, 
Maddam ! ” But what sensible per- 
son dreams of ** recollecting flie sub- 
stance of conversation ?” Conversa- 
tion should have no substance — for 
substance is heavy matter — and 
heavy matter — especially if drawled 
out — is soporific — and ’tls bad man- 
ners to fall asleep in social life. 
Isaac— who is at times a hit of a 
poet in his way — and llien his fancy 
glows bright as one of his own 
warming-pans — says it would “ he 
easier to record the changea [of 
colour in a pigeon’s neck, or the 
series of sounds made by an ACoiiaii 
harp, or the forms and hues of an 
aurora borealis.” No accountable 
creature, he maintains, has a riglit 
to pass his time thus — though he 
grants that “ if man had nothing to 
do here below but to spend without 
pain or uneasiness the hours not de- 
voted to sleep, certainly there would 
be no reason to complain of these 
coteries.” Here he ought to have 
stopped — but elated beyond all 
measure by the effect on the writer 
of that lino passage about the 
pigeon’s neck, the iEoHan harp, 
and the aurora borealis — whicti 
tbe reader sees at once to be 
veriest drivel — he waxes exceed- 
ingly wroth with ** the very great, 
the very real charm in thof^e 
circles of society,” and granting still 
tliat ** all is pleasing, ail pretty, all 
serviceable in passing tlie time,” 
exclaims, on account of “ all being 
unsubstantial,” — “ compared with this 
chess becomes a science —drafts 
and backgammon are idghly re- 
spectable. Compared with this, dan- 
cing, which is exercise, and even 
games of romp, are rational modes of 
passing the hours. Compared with 
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this^ It is worthy a rational being to 
read the most frivolous romance 
that was ever penned, or gaze up- 
on the poorest rnime that ever 
strutted on tlie stage.*’ After such 
a burst, Isaac appears, as might 
have been expected, in profuse per- 
spiration, and you may hear the big 
sweat- drop plash on the paper. We 
beg of him — now that he has wiped 
his face and forehead with his bub- 
biy-cloutikin — to borrow our un- 
prejudiced eyes that he may see in 
Its true light the above nonsense. 
Not another Bagman in all England 
but Talking Tomkins would have 
thus complained of the conver- 
sation of any coterie for being less 
scientific than chess. Conversa- 
tion as scientific as chess, would, 
in any coterie, cause cholera or 
the plague. Chess is a science, 
compare it with what you choose ; 
and Isaac should not so contemptu- 
ously treat it, for he does not know 
a knight from a rook, a pawn from 
a queen. But what can our Impas- 
sioned — we had almost said — our 
infuriated Bagman — really mean by 
thus giving the preference — in a sci- 
entific, rational, and salutary light, to 
chess, drafts, backgammon, dancing, 
and games at romps, such as blino- 
inao's buff, hunt the slipper, prick- 
tiiedandy, and hough magandy, to 
the evening amusements, whatever 
they may be, of those coteries, or 
circles of society, where all is per- 
fect elegance, and complete taste, 
where all is ease, lightness, gaiety, 
and fascination? There are times 
and places for all thinge^but we 
did not know that the aristocracy 
of England had excommunicated 
themselves from chess, drafts, and 
backgammon, for sake of the less 
scientific and respectable amuse- 
ment of highly agreeable conversa- 
tion ; to dancing — especially that 
infatuating form of it — the waltz— 
wo had always till now believed 
them too passionately addicted— not 
because, as Mr Tomkins says,** which 
is exercise" — for that is a vulgar 
view surely of that dangerous duet, 
in whidi ;^ou and the sweet creature 
go wavering away, entangled in em- 
bracement, like two butterflies meet- 
ing in the sunshine, as if they were 
never more to part—nor indeed do 
they, till, alaa t the blissful biide- 
groom dies— but because dauidi^"** 


as Sir Joshua or somebody else said— 
is the poetry of motion — and poetry, 
ail the world knows, Is passion and 
imagination so mingled, that matter' 
seems spiritual, and spirit seems 
material, the product of the union 
between mortal and immortal being, 
the sole emotion on this side Heaven 
that deserves the name of Delight 
and Love. 

The Bagman informs the mercan- 
tile world that ** the want of sense 
and reason which prevails in these 
circles is wholly inconceivable. An 
Ignorance of all that the more refined 
of the middle, or even of the lower 
classes, well know, is accompanied 
by an insulting contempt for any one 
who does not know the staple of 
their only knowledge. An entire in- 
capacity for reasoning is twin sister to 
a ready ^ and flippant^ and authorita- 
tive denial of all that reason has 
taught others. An utter impossibility 
of understanding what men of learn- 
ing and experience have become 
familiar with, sta/hs hand in hand, 
insolent and exulting, with a stupid 
ilenial of truths which are all but 
self-evident, and are* of extreme 
importance.’* Talking Tomkins con- 
ceits that he has a powerful genius 
for^iersonification. " Gentlemen — 
t^erc are a pair of you,’* said the 
Devil, looking at bis legs — and we 
presume they were twins. But 
** Utter Incapacity of Reasoning" 
is a Free Martin ; for she is twin 
sister to ** Ready and authorita- 
tive Denial," who is manifestly 
a male. Now it is well known 
that the sister of a male twin is 'al- 
ways barren ; so that should " Utter 
Incapacity of Reasoning " ever en- 
ter Into wedlock even with the most 
otent genius, she will give vent 
ut to wind. This is "wisely or- 
dered by Nature ; for were she to 
conceive, for example, to Cross 
Purposes, what sophisms would 
she not spawn ! Nevertheless there 
is always something interesting 
about Twins — and how perplexing- 
ly pretty, coming Into the dining- 
rdom after dinner to show them- 
selves to the company, with their 
sleek yellow hair combed down 
their low foreheads over their in- 
expressive eyes, linked arm and ' 
arm, would look Miss Uttcr^Inca- 
itf«of-Reasoiiingf Master 
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tire*Detita1, each thumb in mouthy 
while without delay both simulta- 
neouely seized on the same stopper, 
«ud in the mysterious sympathy of 
double birth began sucking away at 
the crystal, as if they expected it to 
overflow with milk and honey ! Ere 
yet the attractive Twins have ceased 
their mianbling, the door opens, 
. and lo.Utter-Impossibility-of-Uiider- 
staudiug-wliat-meu'of- learning -and 
experience - have - become - famiJiar- 
with, stalks in hand in hand with 
Scupid-Deutal'of- truths- that- are-all 
but-self- evident. What a Scotch 

Dessert I But now ensues a regular 
row. For Ready-and-Flippant-and- 
Author! tative-Denial-of - alh that- rea- 
son- has-taught-others, flinging from 
him with characteristic violence the 
hand of his Tivin Sister, Entire-in- 
rapacity • of - Reasoning, amorously 
encircles the waist of Stupid- De- 
nial-of-Truths-whicb-are-all-but-self- 
evident; while Utter-lmpossibility-of 
UnderMtauding - what- inen-of - learn- 
ing-and-experieuce-liave-beconie-fa- 
niiiar-with, flies at him like one of 
the Lapithfe at a Centaur, and then, 
baffled in his attempt to rescue bis 
long beloved from her ravisher, 
springs upon Twin Sister, Eutire- 
Incapacity-of-Reasoning, and smo- 
thers her with kisses till she blushes 
black, and trembles like a Truism 
in her teens. O rare Isaac Tomkins I 
But only see with what exquisite 
skill he passes from the boldest to 
the baldest of styles — like a juggler 
displacing in your palm a rough 
young sovereign by the smoothest of 
all old possible shillings ! “ Every fe- 
male of this exquisite class — quoth 
Isaac Tomkins, Gknt— “ is under the 
exclusive dominion of some waiting 
maid, or silly young lover, or slan- 
der- mongering newspaper; and if 
not under the sway of one paper. 
Uvea in bodily fear of two or three. 
Bribes, entrewies, threats, are by 
turns employed to disarm these ty- 
rants; and however tormented the 
wretched victim may be, she is for- 
ced by some strange fatality or pro- 

g ensity to read what most torturee 
er.” This comes of tippling In 
bouses of call with servants out of 
place. Flunkies, Valets, and butlers 
then all abuse ladies' maids, and our 
credulous Bagman l>elieves all that is 
bad of the Abigails. VVe doubt If 
tiie domiaioo of ladies’ maids over 


their young mistresses be as exclu- 
sive, and we cannot for a moment 
doubt that it is not nearly so barbar- 
ous — as the dominion of barmaids— 
to say noUdng of those gay creatures 
of the element commonly called 
chambermaids — under which is en- 
thralled every male of Uiat exquis- 
ite class,” of which Ten-tumbler 
TalkingTomkins has long been one of 
the brightest ornaments. Has he for- 
got the mob-cap in the Hop-pole, 
Worcester? Hers was exclusive 
dominion indeed — uor could Tom- 
kins’ Patent Fenders guard from the 
fire of those eyes the too combusti- 
ble Bagman. In the exclusive do- 
minion of ‘* a silly young lover/' we 
see nothing peculiar to the condition 
of females in high life ; but'it is dis- 
tressing indeed to think that “ every 
female of this exquisite class who is 
not tiqder the exclusive dominion of 
some waiting- maid or silly young 
lover/* “ lives in bodily fear" of two 
or three Hiander- mongering news- 
papers. We do not wonder that two 
or three such periodicals should 
sometimes cause her muclt mental 
disquietude, but cannot imagine how 
they c(»nirive to keep her in perpetual 
“bodily fear.” But only bear Isaac 1 
“Of the press, then, they (the 
Aristocracy of England) live in habi- 
tual dread ; but it is a fear which, 
being altogether void of wisdom, 
produces good neither to its victims 
nor its objects. Frightened to death 
at any unfavourable allusion to them- 
selves or their ways, they support 
with the most stoical indifiereuce all 
attacks upon their professed princi- 
ples, all opposition to the policy they 
fancy they approve. P'orious to the 
pitch of Bethlem or St Luke’s, if 
tiiey themselves be but touched or 
threatened, nothing can be more ex- 
emplary than the fortitude W'itlb 
which they sustain the rudest shocks 
that can be given to the reputation 
of their dearest and nearest connex- 
ions. Nay, they bear without flinch- 
ing, with the patience of anchorites, 
and the courage of martyrs (but 
that the pain is vicarious), the most 
exquisite and long-coutinued tor- 
tures to which the feelings of their 
friends and relations can be suHect- 
ed. This is no exaggeration ; lor it 
is below, very much below, the 
truth. They delight in the slander 
of that pressi the terrors of which 
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daily haunt them, and nightly break 
their Clumbers. Nothing is to them 
a greater enjoyment than to read all 
that can be said against their friends. 
They know', to bo sure, that all is 
false; but, judging by themselves, 
they know that all of it gives pain. 
The public, they are quite aware, 
believe little of it; for of late years 
the press has taken pretty good care 
to make its attacks very liarmlesH in 
that respect ; but tiicn they feel tiiat 
those friends who are the objects of 
the abuse are probably as sensitive 
as themselves. Thus, the class we 
are speaking of form in reality the 
slander-market of the day ; and yet, 
with a miraculous inconsistency, 
they are in one everlasting chorus 
against ‘ the license of the press,* 
which, but for them, would have no 
being; hut for their follies, no ob- 
ject; but for their malice, no sup- 
port ; but for their spiteful credulity, 
no dupes to work upon; hut lor 
their eAi.*>tence, no chance of conti- 
nuing its own. yV/c//, indeed, turn 
upon their ow'n instruments — niake 
war upon llie tools they work witli 
— the very limbs thej^ sustain and 
move I It is the rebellion of the mem- 
bers reversed ; for here we have the 
overrrrovva belly attacking the 
limbs ! 

Here Tomkins comes it verj' strong 
over the Ai istocracy—aud we think 
we hear him, as he lays down his 
pen and complacently contemplates 
the author's person, reciting to him- 
self, with a grunt like that of a prize- 
boar, the impressive close of what 
we believe is called a diatribe — 

here we have the overgrown belly 
attacking tlie limbs 1** hat can 
have so embittered the llagtnan with 
the Sunday Papers? He must be 
travelling under the delusion that 
be is the main object of their ac- 
CMiinulated calumnies every Lord’s 
Day. Through all his bravadoes 
you see that' if not under the 
sway of one paper, he lives in bodily 
fear of two or three.” " Half-and- 
half— hot!*' cries to the waiter impe- 
riously Ten-tumbler Talking Tom- 
kins, and sets himself with more 
ardent spirits to squabash tbe Aris- 
tocracy of England. But tlie last 
paragraph shows that he was ** the 
worse of liquor;*' that potion has 
not sobered him; be has bad his 
dose<-end boots and the hoetlar »- 
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ter to show the gentleman to bed, 
who imagines that he is supported 
up stairs by four chambermaids. 

We said that the last paragraph 
shows that Isaac Tomkins, Gent., 
was ** the worse of liquor.** He is 
therein heard maundering as men 

in liquor” almost always maunder 
— and with " emphatic sincerity ” to 
give indistinct utterance to much 
untruth. He is no longer Master of 
the Philosopliy of the Emotions, 
lie speaks of the same persons as 
being fetter/ to death at any 

unfavourable allusion to themselves 
or tlieir ways,” and at the same 
time ‘"ftn itmn to the pilch of Beth- 
lein or St Luke’s, if they them- 
selves be but touched;’* “the terrors 
of the press daily haunt them, and 
nightly break their slumbers,” and 
yet “ the public, they are quite 
aware, believe little of its slander, for 
of late years the press has taken 
pretty good care to make its attacks 
very harmless;” “they know, to be 
sure, that all is false that is said 
against their friends,*' yet do their 
friends ail belong to that “ exqui- 
site class " which “ forms in reality 
the slander-market of the day,” and 
** but for them, would have no be- 
ing; but for their follies, no object; 
but for their malice, no support ; 
but for, &c. ScCy.” Nobody can read 
this muddle pated palaver, without 
seeing that Master Tomkins while 
inditing it was on the eve of being 
carried to bed. “ It is the rebellion 
of the members reversed ; for here 
we have the overgrown belly attack- 
ing the limbs and it must be al- 
lowed, whatever may be urged in 
their defence on the score of the 
enormous size of the above belly, 
that the limbs make but a feeble re- 
sistance. 

Isaac resumes bis task in the 
morning, taking It up at the word 
** stolen goods,” and goes on to assert, 
with 8 severe headacb, that the 
Aristocracy of England ” confine 
their encouragement to the viVst 
portion of the press;” and then he 
adds, somewhat unnecessarily, ** the 
respectable journals are no favou- 
rites of theirs.” “ From tbe sacred 
haunts of the Corinthian Order” 
every newspaper is excluded, or, 
what is still worse, extruded/' 
which "conveys any solid instructon 
upommimMmf impeilant snt^oet^ 
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interesting to the Bpeciea vvliich the 
wrltern adorn — and the patricians 
do their best to degrade. Even 
wit the most refined finds no echo 
in such mlnda ; and if it be used in 
iliustrating an urgiiment, or in pres- 
sing home the demonstration, which 
it may often be, the author is charged 
with treating a serious subject light- 
ly, and of jesting where he should 
reason. Broad humour, descending 
to fan^, is the utmost reach of their 
capacity ; and that is of no value in 
their eyes unless it raise a laugh at 
the expense of a friend. Buffoonery 
is a denizen at all courts, but most 
commonly indigenous; and after the 
court’s example patrician society is 
fashioned.” 

Nothing impairs the memory so 
much as habitual hard-drinking, even 
though it seldom send the memoria- 
list to bed — with boots and osth^r 
for his supporters — as it last night 
sent Ten- tumbler Tomkins. He has 
clean forgotten that the ** exquisite 
class/’ whom he here accuses of the 
love of broad-jestiog and buffoonery, 
and every thing, indeed, coarse, 
gross, and brutal, were painted by 
him, only so far back as the after- 
noon of yesterday, as distinguished 
for “ perfect elegance of manners,” 
** complete taste,” and a tone of 
conversation, infinitely below that 
of France indeed, but still most 
fascinating” — “ a lightness, an ease, 
and a gaiety,” and **all that is most 
attractive;” yet this patrician so- 
ciety is fashioned after the example 
of that bulToonery which is a denizen 
in all courts, but most commonly in- 
digenous;” and, equally strange to 
say, so shifting, so shadowy, and so 
aerial are the broad jests of their 
buffoonery, ” that it would be easier 
to record the changes of colour on a 
pigeon's neck, or tiie series of sounds 
made by an .l^olian harp, or the 
forms and hues of an Aurora Borea- 
lis.” 

** From a contemplation of the 
Aristocracy, the result of sorrowful 
observation, not of Irritable displea* 
sure, we naturally turn to its lament* 
able but inevitable consequences.” 
At drawing an inference, the Bag- 
man shows such strength, that we 
will back him even against any one 
of Meux’s dray-horses, only he is too 
fat'— and we should have to give him 
ftdrenchand^iweatlikgor two/* that 


the overgrown belly might not get 
the better of the limbs.” He is of opi- 
nion that society cannot long remain 
in this most unnatural state — that 
the whole faculties and accompHsh- 
inents of a great people cannot be 
severed witli impunity from the 
wealth, the rank, the privileges, and 
the personal and individual interests 
that exist in the state.” He is of 
opinion that *' the middle, not the 
upper classes, are the nation — the 
people — in every rational or correct 
sense of the word.” ^’fae Aristo- 
cracy are no part of the nation or 
people — neither, it appears, are the 
lower classes — the nation for people 
is composed, it would seem, accord- 
ing to Tomkins, of the Ten-Poun- 
ders. “ The L.IO franchise itself 
would tend to produce similar mis- 
chiefs were it confined to a few, 
and were it of more difficult acqui- 
.Mlion to those who inherit it not. 
Its great advantage and t^asy attaiii- 
nient jire vents tlie possibility of its 
working evil by creating a privileged 
class in the community.” Only 
imagine to yourself for a tn<Miu'nt 
what would be the condition of 
(ireat Biitain “if the L.i0 franchise 
were confirierl to a few.” Why, in 
that case it would produce mischief 
similar to those she suffers fur her 
present Aristocracy. The whohi 
tacultles and accomplishments'’ of 
a greht people would be severed 
from the “ wealth and rank” of an 
Aristocracy trampling, in the pride 
of the L.I0 franchise, on “the middle 
ranks, who alone are the nation— the 
people — in every rational or correct 
sense of the word.” Their haughty 
tenements, that had reared their 
roofs for weeks to heaven — some of 
them on two stories — would be 
levelled with the earth. Of sucir a 
state of things some future, in the 
words of the present Tomkins, might 
say, ** How miig are they likely to 
suffer a few persons of overgrown 
wealth, laughable folly, and consi- 
derable profligacy, to usur|), and ex- 
clusively to hold, all consideration, 
all individual importance?” 

Isaac then treats us with an ori- 
ginal image. ” Can the scales of 
society be kept strictly adjusted, 
when the unnatural force, violently 
exerted in favour of the feather, 
miOcea the unaided gold kick the 
beam?’’ The feather is the Aristo- 
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cricy of England— the unnatural 
force violently exerted in its favour 
is left to the iuiagmation, bo is the 
power that sets it into activity — for 
it cannot surely be the feather itself 
— while the unaided gold that kirks 
the beam is, we presume, the middle 
classes, who thus become in fact the 
upper in a way that must be any 
thing but agreeable — as we can see 
DO pleasure in kicking a beam — 
though it should be the beam of the 
scales of society, which, we cheer- 
fully grant, can never so be kept 
steadily adjusted. In spite of all 
this, we are willing to back unaided 
old versus feather for a cool h un- 
red at the game of scales — let 
feather violently exert whatever un- 
natural force he has a mind to— and 
Tomkins may fix his day for the 
match. 

Isaac’s admiration of the middle 
ranks is so excessive as to border on 
the idolatrous— yet would he refuse 
' a peerage “ They read,** quoth he, 
“ they reflect, they reason, they think 
for themselves; they will neither 
let a pope, nor a prince, nor a mini- 
ster, NOR A NKWSPAPHR, foroi their 
opinions for them ; and'they will nei- 
ther, from views of interest nor mo- 
tives of fear, be made the dupe or 
tool of others.’* How happens it then 
that they suffer those burthens by 
which the aristocracy grind the faces 
of their inferiors V** Why does he 
call “the Derby farmers gulls?” 
Why scold the “ Brighton liberals 
who opposed an honest Tory, and 
preferred to an honest reformer a 
man notoriously receiving pay as a 
servant in the King’s household ? ” 
Why does he say “ nobody can pity 
either Winchester or Brighton, they 
have met exactly what their silly 
conduct, to call it no w^orse, do- 
serves?” What matters it that 
“ they read, they reflect, they rea- 
son, they think for tbemselves . 
if they are gulls and silly ones, “ to 
call them no worse ? ” What mat- 
ters it although ‘'they will neither let 
a pope, nor a prince, nor a minister, 
NORANEW8PAPBK form their Opinions 
for them,” if they thus shamefully 
sacrifice the opinions which they 
have formed for themselves ? What 
matters it that they will neither, from 
feu* nor Interest^ be made the dupe 
or tool of others, when Talking 
Tonddiuaslmwlthssigalilt *^frho*e 


fault was it thatpCapUin Pechel 
turned out Mr Faithful ?'’ 

The middle orders, it seems, after 
all are not ready for the millennium. 
“ The progress of knowledge ” will 
raise the character up to the mark — 
but Isaac adds, “ when the basis 
of the present distinction is gone, 
that remedy will prove effectual — 
not till then.” For hear the B^man. 

“ The nobility of England, though 
it forms the basis and the bulk, 
forms not the whole of our aristo- 
cratic body. To all practical pur- 
poses we must include under that 
name all their immediate connex- 
ions, and even all who live in the 
same circles, have the same objects, 
and from time to time attain the 
same privileges. The law of the 
constitution is, that only a peer’s 
eldest son succeeds to his father’s 
honours, and thend'oro we constant- 
ly hear it said that all the rest of the 
family belong to the body of the 
people. Nothing can be more true 
as regards legal rights — nothing 
more false as regards political and 
social bias. It is certain that the 
eldest son alone is deemed by oar 
iusiltutlons to be born a lawgiver, a 
senator, and a judge; that he alone, 
be he ever so ignorant, stupid, and 
vicious, is alloWed to decide upon 
the great questions of policy and of 
jurisprudence, and to sit in appeal 
upon the decisions of all the legal 
tribunals of the country, and to 
judge without review all his fellow- 
citizens for property, liberty, limb, 
and life. These high functions are so 
essentially inherent in him, that no 
bankruptcy, no idiotcy (short of be- 
ing found lunatic by commission), 
no criminality, can deprive him of 
his judicial and legislative attributes. 
He may have committed felony, and 
been transported— or perjury, and 
been pilloried — or fraud, and been 
upon the tread-mill; yet, the day 
alter his sentence expires he may 
take his seat next the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and turn by his vote the fate 
of a great measure for diffusing uni* 
versally the justice which he has 
contemned and outraged.” 

liord Stanley, In his letter to Sir 
Thomas Hesketb, anent Conaerr^ 
live Aatociations, declares that he is 
not aware of any attempt having 
beeni made in mif high qiuoaer to 
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abridn^e or abrog^ the powers and 
privileges of the Bouse of Lords, or 
the hereditary peerage. Can it be that 
be has never read Tomkins either 
in the tenth edition, or in the eulogy 
on his pamphlet — attributed to one 
of the ablest men in Eugland — in 
the Edinburgh Review ? Those 
owers and privileges which Lord 
tariley tiiinks secured to his order 
in the respect entertained for them 
in the minds of an enlightened peo- 
ple, Tomkins, to the entire satis- 
faction of the master spirit of the 
great organ of the Whigs, calls “ these 
high, precious, absurd, and revolting 
privileges nor till they are destroy- 
ed will knowledge itself prove an 
essential remedy to the evils under 
which the people groan — and they 
are indeed more to he pitied than 
blamed fur groaning, since their faces 
are ground by the feet of the Aristo- 
cracy to the dust. “ The sons of 
Peers/' says the Hagman, cannot 
ride down the pea^ants or the shop- 
keepers with impunity ; but so nei- 
ther can the Peers themselves.” But 
what the better are the ]K*asants and 
slu>pkeepers at not being ridden 
down by Peers or the sons of Peers, if 
it be true, according to Tomkins, that 
the entire Arisiocracy of England 
are daily ernplt»yed in grinding iheir 
faces ill the dust with their feet 

It is not eiery day that a Bagman 
publi'^hes a political pauipblet "attri- 
buted by all the woild — ex- 
cept Christopber North, to Lord 
Brougham. Therefore another quo- 
tatiou. 

** The cpiestion is this. A substan- 
tial farmer, or a reputable shopkeep- 
or, intending to let two or three of 
his sons coutiuue in his own busi- 
ness, has the spirit and the means to 
give one of them, who shows good 
abilities, a better education, that he 
may be a parson or a lawyer. The 
lad goes to Oxford, and lie there 
meets the younger son of the squire 
or the nobleman, about his own age. 
— Now which of the two finds it 
easiest to get on in the world ? 
Which is soonest received into the 
company of men of influence in the 
college ? Which makes his way best 
to notice, wherever it Is of import- 
ance to him that he should obtain 
notice ? Which has, first at college , 
and afterwards in town, moat favonr 
bestowed on his efibrts ? Which 


rises the fastest and mounts the high* 
est, supposing their abilities and un- 
derstanding equal ? Does it not re- 
quire that the obscure map should 
be a first-rate genius to climb the 
heights of his career, be that civil ot 
military, ecclesiastical or political ? 
In England these questions can be 
answered in one only way. 

” But suppose we come away fnun 
matters of substantial interest, and 
say a word of society merely. The 
one of the two youths whom we are 
supposing to be started together in 
life is born to admittance every 
where, and to the unsolicited enjoy- 
ment of the most refined society ; 
the other may arrive at the same 
favour after he has made himself 
famous by his talents, or powerful 
by his success, when the silly crea- 
tures who pre^ide over such inter- 
course would feel themselves ne- 
glected if he were not found among 
their attendants. Ah for the daughter 
of the tradesman or the yi'oinan, no 
fancy can help us to picture her in 
those haunts of fashion, he she as fair 
as VeiiUK, as chaste as Dinna, as wise 
as Minervfi, unle**** she has been able 
to repair the rained f<ii tune8 ol some 
noble rake by the legacy of an uncle 
in the East Indies. For the brother, 
Parliamentary eloquence, (not I* nrii- 
ing or solid windou) ), pai ty devotion, 
or professional HuccesM, may cast a 
plank across the gulf which sepa- 
rates the circles of high and midilliug 
society. For the sister there in but 
one bridge, and it must be made of 
solid massive gold. PasHing across 
it, she will be admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of liuviug her relations sneeretl 
at, and, it her ears are very aeute, 
herself nicknamed among those 
whom she saves from want of bread; 
she will listen to the horrors of a uI- 
gar life, the atrocities of under- 
breeding, the hatefuInesB of honest 
induHtry, the misfortune of humble 
birth, until she dares not look about 
her or behind her, but is haunted by 
the recollection of her origin, as if it 
had been a crime, and is brought to 
be more ashamed of her humble and 
▼irtuous family than if they had 
borne her in the hulks or bred her on 
the tread-mill.” 

One might suppose, from the con- 
fident tone in which Tomkins here 
•peaks of Oxford, that he had been a 
^tlemaii commoner of Chrisl- 
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Church, and refused admittance in- 
to the Aristocratiral society of the do. 
minions of the famous Dean. Where- 
as Isaac uras but once in the city for 
half- an. hour at supper, in the travel- 
ler’sTooni of the while his old 

friend, the Slow and Dirty, was on its 
transit from MancheHter to the 
Metropolis. Would he seriously 
wish that the fourth son of n sub- 
fitantiai fanner, or a respectable 
shopkeeper (for Dad intends to hit 
two or three of his sous continue in 
his own business), should associate 
with the sons of nohletneii ? Why ? 
Or with the sons of some mercantile 
millionaire? Why? He might him- 
self, with equal propriety, offer to 
give the Duke of Northumberland 
or the Earl of Derby a lift in his gig. 

Which has at college most faiimr 
hestowed on his efforts ?” Let him 
look at the bislmps, and the judges, 
and the scholars of England. The 
fourth son of his own washerwo- 
man, if a lad of hrsi-rate tah*nt«, 
would have been a first-class inau 
along with Mr Stanley or Mr How- 
ard. Merit, however humbh' horn, 
is surer of “ climbing the heights of 
his career” in the scht^ols at Oxford, 
than even in the coach-olFice of the 
Heu and Chickens at Manchester, 
where Tomkins himself readied the 
smiimit of his anihiiion, though, 
alas ! from its giddy height, lie fell. 

To climb the lieights’’ of a career, 
he that ci\il or military, ecclesiasti- 
cal or poUiicfih is by no means an 
easy matter ; hut an incalculable 
number of “ obscure men ” have 
done so w»ho were not “ first-rate 
geniuses.” First rate geniuses, even 
in the most genial seasoiiR, have 
never in this cliuiate been as plenti- 
ful as blackberries eveu among the 
middle classes — indeed, we question 
if Talking Tomkins hiinwelf be a 
first-rate genius, though he has 
reached the acme of fame by figuring 
in Blackwood's Magazine. Though 
certainly ** not born to the unsolici- 
ted enjoyment of the most refined 
society,” yet lo t he has gained ad- 
mittance into it by bis own merits— 
not into that ** exquisite class” mis- 
named •* refined society,” where 
“silly creatures preside,** but Into 
that rightly called so indeed, at the 
head of which, in mildest majesty, 
sits Christopher North. Nay, higher 
honoora atiU m»^ bo in store for 


him — what if the whole civilized 
world were to see and hear Talking 
Tomkins at our right hand, at the 
very next Noctes AmbrosianoR, while 
Tickler and the Shepherd sat mute, 
with upturned eyes, astonied at the 
eloquence of the inspired Bagman ? 

The males of the middle classes, 
then, we maintain, have no reason to 
complain of being excluded by aris* 
t<icratic;ai distinctions from a fair 
chance of attaining the object of 
man’s highest amhitioii on earth. 
But how is it w'itli the females ? 
Theie’s tlui ruh. We acknowledge 
that considerable difficulties lie in 
the W'ay of the daughters of trades- 
men and yeomen between their fa- 
thers* dwelling, be it in shady lane 
or on sunny hill, and ” tho^e hauiiis 
of fashion,” where over the “ most 
refined society” the “silly crea- 
tures” preside. Yet if she be in 
verity, and not merely in the ena- 
moured Imagination of Tomkins, 
w'hicli picimes to him a Tii-une 
Vision, in itself lovelier than the 
Triple GIow'^ that on Mount Ida dis- 
tracted Paris, if she he indeed Ve- 
nus, Diana, and Minerva all in 
One, ill (he shape of a tradesman’s 
or yeoman’s daughter, w'e under- 
take to introduce her ourselves 
— though the shift on her 'hack he 
her only pati imony into the so- 
ciety of Devousliire House, and to 
insure her by the end of the season 
a coronet. Let other damsels, lo 
whom nature has been as niggardly 
as fortune has been profuse, “ repair 
the ruined fortunes of some noble 
rake by the legacy of an uncle in 
the East Indies." But Lady Venue 
Diana Minerva Tomkins Talbot shall 
have fair issue and longlife with her 
lord— and though her birth was bum- 
ble, she will dare, we answer for 
her, to look about her and behind 
her” with a queenlike eye — and if 
any of her noble liusbaud’s relatives 
are so foolish as to “ be more asha- 
med of her humble and virtuous 
family than if tfiey had been bora 
in the bulks or bred on the tread- 
mill,” she will think on what Tom- 
kins has told her, and be comfort- 
ed^that from the, pillory itself a 
Peer may walk to the Houae of 
Lords, and, shaking bis ears, sit 
down between Bx-Lord-Chancellor 
Brougham and tke Archhiihop of 
CantmrbuiT* ' 
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Could Tomlxius but bring iilmself 
to beUeye all tliU, bo inigbt yet gra- 
dually grow iuto oiu* i t' the u)Obt con- 
tented of Bagmtn. Such may be the 
destiny of liis own daughter — yet 
unbegotten — but lier triumph will be 
greater if lie drop the “ gent.*' We 
think that we see sy nip toms towards 
the close of his panipldt^t that he has 
blit faint hope, after all, of efl'ectiiig 
the abolition of the Aristocracy of 
England. True that he abuses them 
to the last gasp ; but t iaft, and cun- 
ning, and iiypocrisy, and double- 
dealing belong but to fear — and they 
are transparent through the advice he 
gives the Radicals how to behave to 
llie“ exceptions.’* Exct‘pt.ioij8 there 
are. Excellent sense in one; in an- 
other, good education Jhr uhaut (he 
ivorhL i' final tiil count ni i/i Eunt^n ; 
(Isaac! Isaac !) in a third priffn :t,il ; 
in a fourth ptrsonn! sphifu ^ — niuy alie- 
nate members of the body fioai thvir 
natural connexions, and iMibst litem 
in the caune <d' the people, Fo; the 
aid of these men the country ran 
never bo too grateful. Far from 
repeiling them with insult, and 
damping their (jcufrons cihuiii in our 
behalf by a cold and Milieu reet^p- 
tion, it is our djify and » m/* ' tt-t. -t 
to hail their arrival anomg us witli 
open arms. Th< •/ an •>/ mt(nU» Ust 
tons, T/uir niuffri'i s/nn/lr' n >( /«<* 
tuo narronl// ACfU^niizn^ 'jdicy are 
worthy of all acceptation ; and if we 
know either whai becoim*;^ u*, or 
what st7-vt‘s t/A, we shall aflVctionately 
and gratefully receive them.’* l*<aac 
is wonderfully fainilidr with every 
thing in France. The tone of con- 
versation there is Infuiitcly above 
that of our extpti'-iie class; ” 
and he tells us, in a foot- note, 
** that even under the absolute 
monarchy, the claiins of leuers and 
talents were always admitted, the 
nobility cultivated wit and learn- 
ing, and were a race infinitely su- 
perior to our own, in proportion as 
literary men were admitted into 
their society on a footing of erjna- 
lity.” Be that as it might, certainly 
the Jacobins in France had good rea- 
son to say of the nobility, it is our 
interest to hail their arrival amdng 
us with open arms. They are of 
inftnite use to uu. Their motives 
should not be too narrowly scru- 
tinbsed**’ Their motives were sub- 
milttd to no scrutiny whatever— 


and to prevent any botheration about 
them, “ soon after their arrival 
among us was hailed with open 
arms/* their heads were cut off, 
and, though a little saw-dust might 
have prevented It, the bldbd sull^r- 
ed to ooze through the ill-htted 
planks of the scaffold upon the 
heads of the women and children 
amusing tbensselves in the apart- 
ment below with the antics of 
inonkies, that relieved the grim ino- 
uotony of bearded pards and maned 
lions, wliich the mob facetiously 
called wild beasts. 

Yet Tomkins maaifestly trusts 
hut little to the aid of any number 
of such ninnies — for “ the body at 
large is our foe; that js incapable 
of conversion Mr O’Connell may 
(hreatrUf Mr Brougham may eilvcutc 
for fff/cs ! that body is beyond all 
Ihtt fears which the former r^n ex- 
cite, and ail the improvement which 
the latter can produce.’* What then 
alone remains to be done? Farther 
the deponent sayeth uot—but tip- 
ping the wink to his palls, ho puts 
his tongue in bis cheek, and as he 
hiirnificanily draws his fingers across 
his neck, a general grin, acconi.- 
p niied with a general chuckle, shows 
timi action is indeed the soul of 
oratory, and that the supply will be 
eijual to any demand that in good 
lime may be made for executioners. 

There is uoihiug else for it. “ For 
them sinecures exist — for them 
jobs are done. They it is that pro- 
fit by the overpayment of the pub- 
lic functionaries. They it is that 
ainass wealth by the tax imposed 
upon the bread consumed, and alone 
rtoisuiiifid by the people. For their 
sons an overgrown army provides 
coniiiiissiotiH and staff' appointmentH. 
For their sons a bloated Ctuirch 
Establishment displays deaneries, 
4ind prebends, and blshopricks.” 
lij vain “ Mr O’Connell may threa- 
ten, and Mr Brougham educate for 
ages.’* Why, then, wait for ages 
for what can never happen? Mr 
Brougham (he cannot mean William 
Brougham, the Master in Chancery — 
for we never heard of him educating 
any body, since at Cambridge he 
fulled to educate himself) has no 
chance against the public schools 
with his private University of L<m» 
don. For teach their children 
Tory principles^ the public achoola 
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— ^the best education in England, 
and one utterly beioar contempt — 
(Isaac I Isaac!) trains the patrician 
infant to lisp in slavish accents. 
To confirm the lessons of Eton and 
Winchester, Oxford opens her Con- 
servative arms, and eradicates 
whatever feelings of humanity, 
whatever reasonable opinions the 
expanding faculties of the mind 
may have engrafted upon the bar- 
ren stocks of Henry the Sixth, and 
William of Wickham. The fact is, 
that go where you will, in these 
times, even in liberal circles, you 
find the youth — the fashionable 
youth — all embodied with the iju»- 
thera and the tutors against liberal 
princ/plfs, and bent on resisting ail 
improvement.*' Down, then, to the 
dust — the bloody saw-dust — with thfs 
** hated Aristocracy of KngUint! !’* 
Nay — nay — sly Isaac will not say so 
— tntidvm verbis^ (he mts-undei stands 
a little Latin) — but wliispcrs 
voce, (that is Italian, Isaac,) “no 
man can desire to see tlie House of 
Lords abolished ! ** Why, docs he 
not know that Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, now that he has lost liis wig, 
is u'llling to resign hia coronet, if Jit* 
were permitted to return to the 
bar? And what, without him to 
preserve order by the force t»f 
example, when the authority of 
Denmau \vas impotent to t‘nl'tin e 
it, would be the House of Loids ? 

Isaac Tomkins (for we will on no 
account call him Peter Jeukios) 
seems almost as surly with the ('orn- 
mons as with the Lords. “ Only look 
at tlie House of Commons,** he ct ics, 
“ to take an example from what in- 
deed lies at the root of tin* evil 
tree, whose bitter fruit we are all 
of us now eating. Tlie. Arisiociacy 
represent us in Parliament. Do 
not let us disguise the truth from 
ourselves. Our HEf’RE^KNTATivr.s 
iiAVK i>ErFiVRT> ijs; no not i.f.t 
us niiCFIVE OUHSRl.VF.S. A CON- 
SiriKRAnLK WAJOttlTV OF TlfK MoVwl.: 
OP Commons is aoa'inst ail iiu- 
roRU. That majority, in its heart 
bates the people. Its fears are 
pointed to the progress of improve- 
ment; its care is for the privileged 
orders; its darling object is to keep 
all things as much as possible in their 
present state, and just to give us as 
much relief as they cannot elilier ra- 
BlstoreyadegiyU^, They do not, in 


substance or efiVet, cliffer from the 
House of Lords, which is thedr natural 
ally, and their only lawful superior, to 
whose iulenjsts they are quite will- 
ing to sacrifice their constituents at 
any moment they can do it in safety* 
The Lords will not oppose a reform, 
when they are afraid of being swept 
away if they do. The bulk of the 
Commons — a majority of 100 at the 
least — will let reform pass, w'htcli 
they dare not resist without being 
sure of losing their seats. Do I, or 
does any body, think the Lords 
friendly to any kind of reform, 
merely because they let some re- 
foims pass V Not at all : they do it 
because they (Mtinot help it. Does 
any one dreyin ihat above ’2(!0, ov at 
most oi tlie Commons really 

]o\o lefnriii, ni(‘iely because the 
otIoT ndonuerK, the merely m/tnihal 
/.</>< /V//., do nor cliire throw out r<j- 
forin bills and mutions ? Not a bit 
oi it: tiiey hate reform bitterly— 
hale it for Us own sake — hate it for 
their sakea— hate it for the sake of 
tlie IfouKC of Lords, whom they 
really hive, and wlioie most of them 
luipe to>it. But tb{ y fear us as well as 
detest us, and they lUTihtvote W'hether 
thi‘y will <u' no on man}' questions. 
Only sec the (uTccts of this. It is like 
the avguineiit of jnc a^ui ts ttot met?, 
1 » uil . rs ifhlv give us just as 

imu h mp]? -rt and protection ns 
they ranriot po&sibly withhold; and 
ill all o;Iu r ej'-es they refuse to stir 
for u^•. neitJier Lord John 

Bu.o..ol fccuue an amendment 

\V!>itl;a hrraw, exi'cpting for merely 
par'} psrporos; luu could Mr Hume 
suppoii ilie |)i‘<n>le’s most important 
light, lo ^top supplies till grievances 
wcie iv<5n .'^SL*d. Hence all motions 
of Jiny value are put ofl’, because 
tin re a sii iiggte to turn out one 
set of ruistocrais, and )mt another 
in th'ur pi :ce. Hence, if the hearis 
oJ u v«’i y hu /e majoriiy lU the House, 
and ev< 11 ti t oTeiih rablc number of 
tiift ('ppo'^itioii, were opened, and we 
eoiihl i odure so hideous a sight — we 
should tiinJ not one ti ace of the coun- 
try’s good — not one vestige of the 
people’s welfare — not the faintest 
ipiprersion of the public opinion 
— but all would be heats hatreds, 
furies, femrs (not a reflection of tlie 
public w Ishes,) about eelfisb objects 
never rLing nearer to the lone and 
temper of patriotism than to far •« 
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party feeling now and then borrows 
its hues for an ornament, and wears 
its garb for a disguise. Tfioso men 
who, 1 know, are the inajoritv of the 
House — who, I am almost certain, are 
some of the Oppositifiii— v«»te from a 
fifth to a fourth because they dread 
the loss of their seats, some bpcauHO 
there are places which they possess 
or expect. They will try to patch 
up HU expiring and imp<»ssible mini- 
stry, or to hatch a middle scheme 
to gratify jobbers, and frustrate all 
the hopes of the country, or make 
a new cabinet altogether; in which 
it is a hundred to one that we, the 
people, shali hardly Hnd any men 
who are thoroughly disposed to do 
us justice, and wIkhc heart is in the 
woik of helping the people. \ do 
not blame Iho^e men — the c hiefs of 
the liberal and popular portion «>f 
the Whig party; on the conn ary, I 
feel the' debt <»f gratitude we owes 
them. But wliat < qn they do with 
such a system ? Thvy d^re not 
break with the Aristocrat y, to wliich 
almost ail of them — more than nine 
in every ten — actually belcmg; they 
dare not tly in tlje face of the (aiurt, 
which, us things are now arrani^ed, 
may turn out a mini'^tiT with<*ut 
notice, and vviihoui the least reason 
assigned, and, after plunging the 
country in confusion, retreat and 
sulfer no Kind of penalty <»r even 
inconvenience from its intrigue. 
They cannot work miracles in such 
a House of Commons, or make 
bricks without straw. Tiiey c<»uld 
not act for our true intercstH, even 
if they really felt as they oiight, and 
actually wished what we desire; 
because they are only supported by 
a mixed body in the House of (*otii- 
mons, and (»ppofied by a very d< ter- 
inined and interested mass of steady, 
uniliuclting, urisci upulous enemies 
to all reform. Our fi lends are tho 
minority ; and the rest of ilie oppo- 
Bition, who in case of a cltange will 
ba the niiuiHterial body, is cornposed 
of men In whom the country never 
can again place any trust ; because 
they have got into Parliament under 
false pretences; wheedling us one 
day with promisea of btroT»g votoB, 
and breaking these promises the 
neat; gaining seats by pledges of 
reform, and forfeiting thof>e pledges 
the moment they were sworn in." 


Tli4s was written by Isaac during 
the Connervative Government — dnd 
we must injustice confer anotlier epi- 
thet on liiin — the Prophetic Bagman. 
•* They will try to patch up an expi- 
ring and iinpoBBihle ministry — or to 
hat4‘h a middle scheme to gratify 
jobbers, and frustrate all the hopes 
of the country, or make a new Ca- 
binet altogether ; in which it is a 
hundred to one that we, the people, 
shall hardly find any men who are 
thoroughly disposed to do us Justice, 
and whf>se heart is in the work of 
helping the people.” In a postscript 
he glories in the fulfilment of his 
prophecies — not being very particu- 
lar in mentifUiing which of them—* 
for cunning Isaac is cunning Isaac 
still, even in his inspired fits — and in 
more senses than one lias an eye to 
the futtire — “Out the Tories went,’* 
sailli he, “ in the full hope of coining 
back again, from the dilliculty «)f 
making a Liiwral Government. 
There an* Lords enow in it. Nine 
Lords and three < ’ommoners.” And 
among tlie nine Loids he nowiiere 
espies Lord Spenser, L<»rd Durliam, 
nr lUouffOnn. Ne\eithales8 

hedecl;ires,that the iif'wmiiiisterhare 
so much better than the other .net, 
that the people may reasonably look 
ftir great good from them — for that 
*’ w« must not be run away with by 
names, and faiH'y that Lords may m»t 
be very good men and g<iod relunn- 
ers too ! '* Ail tiie while, however, 
he makes wry faces; ami 'lis ea^y 
to st*e, that, wiliiout Lords Spencer, 
Durham, and Brougham, “ mi ai- 
teinpt has been made to patch up au 
expiring and impossihle ininiHiry.” 
}ie jinully comforts himself with the 
rctlcciion, “ that they, we may be 
sure, arc prepared to nuppoit the 
netv ('abinct, in all that may sene 
the, country ; and that tliey will be 
most u’uU huun Jhr us and our 

; mure useful per ha fts in that 
cuptwihj than in powo ,"' Watching is 
a w'eary occupation, and the three 
noblemen, set aside unto the office, 
do not look as if they much relish- 
ed walking about, iu wrap* rascals, 
find vn)i iMitfins, e^erandan 
showing Jiow useful they are in 
that capacity,” by calling out in 
)ioar«e husky voices — “ a cloudy 
night.” One of them indeed has 
never been seen on bis beat at all^ 
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Baviog the jaundice ; another hai 
ashed leave to go into the country 
to look after some oxen— and the 
only one reuiainiug, who is rather 
eccentric occabionalJy, alarms the 
neighbourhood by announcing the 
dawn during the very waist and 
middle of the night/’ when all is as 
dark as Erebus. Still he may, 
** perhaps, be more useful in that 
capacity than when in power.” 

Take these Times oi ours as they 
go, and they will be found to be not 
so very much amiss in their way. in 
spite of Talking TomkiiiH. With 
mutton at fippence a-pound— prime 
pieces— (with the gigots a shcep- 
liea<l and trotters are thrown in 
gratis)— bread ditto the (juartern 
loaf— GuineRs’ Dublin porter at four 
sbilJings the dozen— RrualJ boer — yet 
not so very small neither— at a brace 
of faribingsa-bottle— and with all ibe 
other neresharii's and luxuries of life 
]>i oportionably cheap — liouse-rent, 
indeed, ho low, that many persons 
do not think it worth while to pay 
any — who hut a Tomkins would 
take up his tnn/ipet and blow a 
hlaht HO loud a!i<i dtead against the 
Times 'i Why seek to reduce the 
Aristocracy of England till he has 
reduced his own overgrown 
hell) Vet let him not niisuuder- 
btaud us— we do not insist— not we 
— ou his reducing ** his overgrown 
belly”— nay, we are willing, if ho 
would but Keep a civil toimuo in his 
mouth, to declare tliat it is not over* 
gtuw'ii, hut the beau ideal of the 


belly of a Bagman. But if be will 
persist in his attacks on all our great 
national institutions— Civil and eccle- 
siastical — sacred and profane — 
swearing that they are all over- 
grown— then we will persist in our 
attacks on his overgrown belly, and 
shout aloud that it is much more 
bloated even than our Church Esta- 
blishment— that it resembles tbe 
royal prerogative in the days of 
Dunning—** that it has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be dirnU 
nished.” 

And before sitting down, may we 
be permitted to address a single 
W'ord to Lord— or, as Isaac Tomkins 
calls him— Mr Brougham? Great 
Britain believes h\m to he the Bag- 
man. have now done our best 
to disabuse that noble-minded island 
of a belief so derogatory to the cha- 
racter of one of her most illustrious 
sons. His has been a high career 
—and, looking up into the Rky, men 
have said to one another—** that is 
an eagle.” They knew him by his 
cry— by his poise— by his pounce— 
by his flight. But tins bird is a buz- 
zard. H«* w ould fain aim high irj- 
deed— blit his prey is on the ground 
—for he is a inouser. A buzzard ! 
No— a dunghill— mere poultry— and 
of the baseht breed that ever scraped 
a midden. Yet Whig ornilhologi^t8 
call him the Bird of Jove. HoV is 
this *f Proud Bird of the Mountain ! 
by wliHt black art hast thou been 
metamorphosed into a Malay ? 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

Wk heartily approve of Anniver- 
aary Dinners — and assist at some 
half-dozen or so a- year — along with 
a few hundred friends of kindred 
aentlmeiits and opinions on Politica, 
Poetry, and the Fine Arts. We 
care not for a few shades of diflfer- 
ence — so that our minds he all of 
one colour — the unchanging blue— 
nor yet for a few clouds — for they 
are characteristic of a Scotti^th sky, 
and serve but to show, as they pass 
away, the endurance of the lirma- 
inent. 

Poetry is one of Nature’s best 
productions — and it grows nowhere 
else more vigorously and richly than 
i?i Scotland. No matter what soil. 
Wherever the gowan grows it grows 
— wherever the grass grows it 
grows — wherever the heather grows 
It grows — and where can you see 
such gowans, such grass, such hea- 
ther as ours — tlierefore such poe- 
try. Of old it ran in lines of wild 
lovely light along the daik hills of 
Jlorven— III our <»wii time it arrayed 
the hare fields of Mossgiel in beauty 
that will never die. What visions 
hath it made to settle on every 
lonoly place wherein tliey rose like 
exhalations — from the age when, to 
the harp of Ossian. came iloating 
through the mist tlie spirits of the 
heroes, to that of the Last Minstrel, 
whose lays evoked the shades of 
other warriors from llieir Tombs! 

We heartily approve of Anniver- 
sary Dinners in commemoration of 
the birthdays of great poets— more 
especially of our great native poets. 
Not that we should object to assist- 
in<r at one in commemoration of the 
birthday of Spenser, Milton, or 
Shaksp«*aro — though they were not 
Scotsmen. Indeed, we live in hope 
of drinking a bumper, in nolemn 
silence, to the memory of the Swan, 
along with the Sloik'^peare Club at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, wlio, with a 
reverential love, worthy of men 
vproud of belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of bis birthplace, are now 
busied In guarding Irom the tootb of 
time the sacred stones which he 
hoped never might be disturbed, 
when^ ia ilielencboly moodi he was 
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dreaming —wondrous spirit I of his 
own dust. 

Not for many years to come will 
there be an Anniversary Dinner to 
commemorate the birthday of Scott. 
Dryburgh Abbey roust seem to be 
removed away— not in place — for 
there it stands— nearer and nearer in 
our Imagination— mouldering In its 
ivy to the music of its own Tweed 
— but far away in the sorrow-look- 
ing serenity of time — when all of 
him that was mortal shall be blended 
“ with rocks, and stones, and trees,'' 
and the poet felt to be immortal in 
his song. So is it now with Burns. 
We — even we — have presided at 
Anniversaries of his birthday — made 
speeches — for better or worse — and 
pro]To8ed his memory — the memory 
of the man— with all his failings and 
all his virtues — very sad and very 
glorious — but not the memory of the 
poet — for he is not dead— and were 
there not a lark nor a linnet in Scot- 
land, sweet voices would still be 
heard singing there — fiir all over her 
banks nud braes will her maidens 
be lilting to her dear old tradition- 
ary airs the ballads of her own Ro- 
bert Burns. 

But though poetry be our delight, 
and we glory in our poets, start not 
on hearing us declare that politics 
stand, in our estimation, on the same 
level — and that we can bestow equal 
praise on warriors and statesmen. 
Did not Akenside himself say— 

“ Nnt far beneath the hrroVi feet, 

N<»r from the legifOator’M seat, 

Stands far removed the bard ? '* 

True, that in the same noble stanza, 
be asserts the bard^s superior sway, 
and declares more lasting his 
award." Be it so— nor shall we now 
seek to assign the due precedency 
that by nature belongs to one or 
other of the worthies. Suffice i% that 
heroes, legislators, bards, are all— 
Conservative. We speak but of the 
greatest — and among them there 
never was a Destroyer. 

Anniversary dinners, therefore, 
commemorative of the birthdays of 
great heroes or statesmen— or of 
days on which they achieved soma 
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reat Conservati re triumph — are our 

eiight — and at such congregations 
of the Faithful there is poetry in 
politics. Homer, and Pindar, and 
Eschylus would have rejoiced to 
assist at such anniversaries, as at 
religious festivals sacred at once to 
the deities, the demigods, and the 
heroes. Nor would they not, du- 
ring the intervals of the oratory, have 
not listened well-pleased to Spindler's 
band discoursing appropriate music. 

Anniversary dinners, it is said, and 
truly, arc often dull — and what is 
worse, they are often sour — as Whig. 
That faction — for there is no party 
— are miserable even at meals. 
They get up a great Whig Festival 
— we make no allusion to that in 
honour of Lord Grey, which, though 
in much indecent, was deservedly 
bis due — and all the time they are 
eating, the appointed orators are tu- 
xntuating the libels they are senatim 
about to void—chevviiig the cud of 
bitter rertectious— wliile the mutes 
who are to listen, and emit the 
monosyllable ‘‘hear,” arc mastica- 
ting like so many Mastodontons-— an 
obsolete animal which, whatever 
Buck land may say, we maintain to 
have been omnivorous. The usual 
toasts are slurred over in a sort of 
peevish silence that has some resem- 
blance to a sound~for the King, the 
Queen, the Royal Family (they seem 
to think they have some reason for 
shouting at the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess \'ictoriH), the Navy, and, 
more than all, the Army, are toasts 
that infuse poison into the wine- 
cup, and change bad port into worse 
claret. Tiien used to come, or 
something like it — ** the House of 
Brunswick, and may they never for- 
get the principles that seated them 
on the throne of these realms.” 
What those principles were they do 
not care, now a-days, to say ,* perhaps 
one of the chief was to support the 
Popish ascendency ; but it is now 
made a separate toast in very sim- 
ple terms— “ The alienation to other 
purposes of church property in Ire- 
land,” to which is added in a ge- 
neral whisper—” and in England.’* 
Then comes what may be called 
the Toast of the Evening — ” The 
cause of Liberty all over the 
World — which is like the air we 
breathe — if we have it not we die.** 
Soon as the thunder has subsided, 
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a pedantic -looking, short-sighted, 
would-be-sheriff-like, wan-and-wi- 
zend faced man, in a bobbish scratch- 
wig, who gives assurance that if the 
schoolmaster be abroad be has left 
his shadow at home, rises pragmati- 
cally to propose “ The Freedom of 
the Press/’ in a speech hashed up 
from a cold stale article in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Down squats he of 
a sudden — and in good time is suc- 
ceeded by a pompous prig, who 
appropriately gives Lord Durham, 
and undertakes to show that there 
was no essential difference be- 
tween his political opinions and 
those of Lord Brougham — for that 
driving fast and driving slow, and 
driving a medium pace is merely 
a question of degrees ; — and after 
having made rather up- hill work 
of it — be pauses to put on the drag— • 
when, pretending to believe that he 
has reached the end of the stage, the 
mutes overwhelm him with accla- 
mations, under the weight of which 
'* the gentleman resumes his seat.” 
The room is crowded to suffocation 
— and the ” air they breathe” be- 
comes every moment liker and liker 
the liberty of' their Press— foul and 
fetid — and though “ they have it,” 
many individuals look as if they 
were about to die. The hurraing, 
however, keeps pace with the hum- 
ming and hawing to a late hour — 
and drowsy patriots start from snor- 
ing sleep to drink in more solemn 
silence, ” The memory of Hardy 
and the rest — victims to the policy 
of Pitt, niid martyrs in the cause of 
Reform I ” Then — as like as you 
may please to think it to the brass 
band of a regiment, wailing a lament 
over a soldier's bier, when borne on 
the shoulders of chosen comrades on 
Its way to the grave — but liker per- 
haps to the street-firing of that small 
infantry armed with pop. guns— in- 
numerous Whiglings all at once ’gin 
blow their penny-trumpets in instru- 
mental threnes for the fate of the 
traitors— but chief for him who left 
his last and lost his all for freedom— 
nor when ” Doom’d the long realms 
of Sydney Cove to see,” could St 
Crispin save his Son 1 
True, we are Tories ; and it may 
he said by the juste milieu that we 
are prejudiced against the Whigs. 
To say so would be as foolish as to 
accuse us of prejudice in thinking m 
a 
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man a scamp who had not only been 
convicted at least ten times ef lar- 
ceny — but twice pilloried — and who 
had begun to feel his way with the 
public through the iustruinentality 
of begging letters, on his sly return 
from transportation for life. We are 
not prejudiced against the Whigs — 
the old Whigs we have ever respect- 
ed— and if any one of them be yet 
alive, we beg him to accept our aa- 
Burances of respect. It is of the new 
Whigs we speak — though they too 
have all the appearance of premature 
old age — and we defy the hermit in 
his cell to have any prejudice against 
them — for he must have long known 
what they are — supposing that he 
takes in but a moderate w'eekly 
paper. 

Of all days in the year most hate- 
ful to the Whigs is the IBth of June« 
True, they believe, tluU, but for the 
arrival of Uie Prussians, the French 
would have been victorious; that, 
but for that ** untoward event,** as 
Wellington had not provided for a 
retreat, his army would have been 
driven into the wood of Soignes, the 
wood set on fire, and all of them 
burnt to a cinder. That he in fact 
lost the battle of Waterloo is ca^ 
tain ; and then what great genera! 
ever before bad the folly to tight in 
solid squares r There was notbiug 
in the march to Paris. What was 
It in comparison with Napoleon's 
on bis escape from Elba? And think 
of the Duke's conduct in the affair 
of Ney ! He bad not the heart to save 
the “ life of the Bravest of the Brave,’* 
—•he saw in him but the double- 
dyed Traitor. That Britain should 
have ever been grateful for services 
like those was from the first an angry 
thought — but that twenty years after 
the “ carnage of Waterloo, *' tiie na- 
tion should still honour Wellington— 
and tliat on the return of the day on 
which he endangered the lives ol the 
whole British Army — there should be 
heard a voice like tliat of the sea— 
steady— solemn — and even joyful — 
or as if the wide air were vocal— 
aickens a Whig with shame for his 
country and bis kind— till he sighs 
for a home beyond the Atlantic, in 
the wildernesses behind the back 
settlements— or in the prairies of the 
Far West— where rumours of Uie 
triumph of those cursed Conserva- 
tive principles may never reach him 


more, and he may help, with the 
assistance of some squaws, to people 
the idle flats of that vast continent, 
with a race of reddish free men, in 
whose veins shall run not a drop of 
black Tory blood. 

Never did we assist at a nobler An- 
niversary Dinner — and we have assist- 
ed— as we think we said — at about 
half a dozen on an average— every 
year during the last half century — 
than onthelSth of this beautiful June. 
We never speak now in public— for 
the loss of all our front teeth makes 
us whifHe — and we bate whirling 
except in a private meeting — such as 
the Noctes — where, upon his afTec- 
tionaie disciples, it has a touching 
effect from the mouth of the Sage. 
We were— after the dishes had dis- 
appeared— and Tt IJeum had been 
sung — all eye — all ear — no tongue. 
We saw three liundred of the flower 
of our Scottish Conservative youth — 
here and there a grey head like our 
own interspersed — such as Colon- 
say's — who, like ourselves, and even 
more than ourselves, had reason to 
be proud iu such an assemblage. All 
the speeches we heard were excel- 
lent — and, w'e believe, hate been re- 
ported; but we left Edinburgh iu the 
morning — of course without having 
been iu bed — for “lone St Alary's 
Lake,” where w't? now write on our 
inspiring own little, round, blacky 
wcinn-eateu table, and as no new's- 
paper was ever kuowm to reach this 
place during the month in which 
it was given to the public, we know 
not whether or no the shorthand 
writers liate, with their accustomed 
accuracy, extended their notes. >Ve 
once thought of writing out all 
the speeches from memory — and 
have done so indeed with those of 
three of our must talented (we do 
not agree with poor Coleiidge in 
dislikiug that word ) young (Conser- 
vatives — Messrs Forbes, Mure, and 
Swinton — ^but as Alaga, we under- 
stand, has but half a sheet to spare 
to us, wc must confine ourselves to 
the two principal speeches of the 
day — those of the distinguished 
chairman, Duncan M*Neii, Esq., 
formerly Sheriff of Perth — Solicitor* 
general during the late Administra- 
tion— to the entire satisfaction of 
the bar* His great learning and abi- 
lities had gained him a reputation as 
a lawyer second to none •, and in tlm 
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courts his elocjiience—alvirays suit, 
ed to the subject — was known to be 
of a high order. But Mr M‘NeiI has 
never been ambitious of public dis-* 
play ; and we believe, that except on 
one occasion, a few years ago, when 
a large body of the citizens of Edin- 
burgh met to declare that they de- 
sired no revolutionary change in the 
British Constitution, his voice has 
not been heard in any political as- 
semblage — but then it was beard with 
universal respect and admiration. 
We shall, indeed, be much mistaken, 
if tiie two Addresses, with which we 
now grace and strengthen our pages, 
be not more than admired even 
there — without the effect of that 
forceful delivery, in which, scorning 
all mere rhetorical arts or artifices, 
he poured forth, with all the ear- 
nestness of a generous heart, and all 
the power of a commanding intel- 
lect, a rapid succession oi noble 
6enlim<»ijts, that found a response in 
every bosom — and were in everyway 
worthy of the events, the characters, 
and the principles which inspired 
tiiem. 

The Chairman said — The toast I 
am about to propose is, perhaps, of 
all those on the list, most peculiarly 
the toast of this evening. The 18th 
of June, the anniversary of the battle 
of Wateiloo, arouses in the mind of 
every true-heartetl Briton a multi- 
tude of asHociaiions pleasing and 
honourable to him who feels them, 
b<*cause they are indissolubly con- 
nected with the honour and glory of 
his country. (Cheers.) \Ve, as 
Scotsmen, reflect with pride on the 
achievements of that day and the 
heroism of our countrymen, perhaps 
of our relatives and friends. Time 
has now mellowed the grief which 
such scenes unavoidably carry into 
the bosom of many a loyal family. 
The suns of twenty summers have 
now dried up the tears which dim- 
med the eye of many a true patriot, 
and tliObc whose fresh grief for the 
loss of some who were dear to 
them left no room for any other feel- 
ing, now find in that loss a source 
of proud and enviable reflection. 
(Cheers.) The surviving conque- 
rors found their reward in the gralu- 
lations which awaited their return. 
In some instances, the honourable 
badges which for a time adorned 
their breasts have now become aait 


were the household gods of another 
generation. (Loud cheerB.^) But 
the humblest relative of the b urn- 
blest man whose fate it was not to 
return from that field, sees in the 
gratitude of his fellow-countrymen 
the noblest monument which the 
most ambitious could aspire to ; and 
he sees in celebrations, such as that 
which we are this day engaged in, 
the strongest ground to hope that 
the monument will be as lasting as is 
tlie sleep which seals the eyes of 
those whose deeds we commemo- 
rate. (Cheers.) The anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo carries our 
associations into a wider and per- 
haps a higher range. W>, as Bri- 
tons, reflect on the long and arduous 
struggle in which our country was 
engaged — the constancy and fidelity 
with which she maintained that 
struggle, and upheld those prin- 
ciples on which it was commenced, 
and that too amidst the dark and 
doleful predictions of those whose 
voices never foreboded good, be- 
cause their minds were set on evil 
(Loud cheers). — We reflect on the 
brilliant success which attended her 
arms by sea and land — the admira- 
tion which she extorted from her 
enemies, the confidence which she 
inspired in her friends; and we see 
her final triumph not only in the 
matchless victory we are now com* 
memorating, but in the high posi- 
tion, which by common consent was 
then assigned to Britain, in the com- 
monwealth of nations. (Cheers.) 
Beyond even these reflections, we» 
as lovers of freedom and of right, 
think of the noble resistance which 
our country offered to tiie unprinci- 
pled aggressions of restless republi- 
canism; we think of the kingdoms 
which she liberated from thraldom, 
and we remember that the anniver-- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo is to 
more than one nation, and to many 
millions of beings, the anniversary of 
freedom and of independence. — 
(Great cheering.) These and such 
as these are reflections which 
occupy our minds on this day ; and I 
envy not the patriotism, 1 covet not 
the philosophy, of those who either 
have not the hearts to sympathise 
with them, or have not the courage 
to avow them. But, whatever m^ 
be awodalloiis to which the re- 
ciirsence.ef thb aimiveraary gives 
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t'm**, iu . whatever current our 
ihoughls may run, to whatever point 
they may tend, there is one feeling 
which does not desert us, which is 
always present, always predominant, 
and that is a feeling of deep and 
boundless gratitude towards the 
living hero of that eventful day — 
(tremendous cheering) — and not of 
that day and that held alone, but 
of many a day and many a field 
which with pride we see engraven 
on the banners of our troops, and 
recorded in the annals of the 
world. Glorious as the services 
have been which that illustrious man 
has rendered to his country and to 
the cause of freedom in the field, 
these speak but half his merits : the 
advantages which he gained in battle 
he prt nerved and improved in coun- 
cil. (('Iheers.) Through hie wisdom 
and mediation, the fiiVnds of huma- 
nity witnessed the final triumph of 
their cause in Africa — the friends of 
peace and social order saw wrongs 
redressed, just rights restored, and 
traccjuillity established in Europe — 
the triencls of good government, of 
retrenchment and economy atht»me, 
saw the most safe and efficient mea- 
sures applied with a degree of skill 
and sincerity unequalled iu any 
other period of our history — the 
friends of Britain saw her prosper- 
ous and respected (Cheers.) All 
this he achieved without the rupture 
of ancient alliances— ^without the aid 
of armed neutralities — w'ithout that 
novel posture of nations — that new 
position of afi'airs, for which our 
language has not yet found a name, 
but which 1 may describe as a state 
of active nfm‘ifttt:} vnt,twnyVf\\\c)\, like 
a modem Janus, is at once the em- 
blem both of peace and war — 
(Cheers and laughter.) These >vere 
not the engines with which he 
wroJight — these W'cre not the em- 
blems of his policy— these belong to 
the other side of the picture ; and if 
there be one disheartening associa- 
tion connected with the events we 
are this day commemorating, it is 
forced upon us by the sad truth 
which the experience of a few years 
iias taught us, that the greatest ad- 
vantages which the greatest valour 
can gain, weakness may throw away, 
and (he greatest good which wisdom 
can accomplish, folly may destroy* 
But even (bat painful reflection has 


its antidote. He who saved Britain 
in the time of her greatest peril — ^he 
who never disobeyed the call, or 
disappointed the hopes of his coun- 
tr 3 ' — he still lives to participate in 
the fresh glory of re-establishing her 
in the position which she once occu- 
pied — (Cheers)— and bis country 
still places uudirninished confidence 
in liini. Of that confidence the most 
signal proof was lately given, when, 
without a murmur, he was permit- 
ted to retain the whole powers of 
Government iu his single hand. 
(Loud c.beers.) The people of this 
country, justly jealous of any en- 
croachment on their liberties, or of 
any precedent wliich might lead to 
such encroachment — recently exci- 
ted by a course of political treat- 
ment, which was calculated to create 
the greatest possible degree of irri- 
tability and impatience— saw the 
whole reins of (ioveruincnt com- 
mitted for a time to one who had 
been iiulustiiously rnisrepiescnted 
to tlieiii as the enemj^ of liberality 
and the friend of arbitrary p(»wer. 
Yet they felt no alarm— the^- indi- 
cated no impatience. Tiivy knew 
hi.s noble nauire — his disinterested 
patriotism — his devoted loyalty— 
and they knew that they were safe 
with him. (('heers.; This was per- 
haps the nol)le^l of all his tiiumphs 
— perhaps the, noblest triumph of any 
tiiaii — for it was the triumph of esta- 
blished character and tried worth 
overall the atigry and turbulent pas- 
sions which agitate the breasts of 
men in seasons of political excite- 
ment, and over all the base arts by 
which these passions are too easily 
|>erverted to selfish and interested 
purposes. Of any other man the 
couiitr^r might and would have been 
ju-stly jealous — but of him she feltno 
jealousy. His fidelity to her had 
been tried by every test, in every 
clime, and under every change of 
circumstances. She had seen him 
tried in war — she had seen him tried 
in peace. — She had seen him step by 
step, with steady pace, '* climb the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.'* She bad seen him 
actually attain its lofty summit^and 
from that giddy height calmly survey 
the world beneath, with no other 
emoUon than that of an increased 
desire to serve his Sovereign and 
bis country. (Loud ciieers.) She 
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liad observed 6very stag;e of fals 
progress — she ^ bad watched every 
action of his life, and she thought 
as the bard, the living genius of his 
native Isle, has sung 

** Oh ! thoro is not 

One dibhonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my Welling- 
ton's name ! ’* 

(^Tremendouit cheer htj.) 

To liim, then, let us dedicate this 
toast. Let us offer our humble 
tribute to that fame which the world 
acknowledges to be unrivalled, and 
let us do BO with a pious wish that 
the life which has been exposed to so 
many perils for his country’s good, 
may long be preserved as his coun- 
try’s pride — “ The Duke of Welling- 
ton.” — (Drank with enthusiastic 
cheering.) 

The Chairman. — "The next toast 
1 have to propose is the health of a 
btatesman w'hose fate it has been of 
late to attract a larger share of the 
hopes and wishes of his fellow'- 
couutrymen than has fallen to tiie lot 
ofany statesman of his time. (Cheers.) 
In characterising Sir Robert Peel as 
the greatest statesman of the age, 1 
do not speak in the language of 
party feeling or of political partiality 
— I keep within the bounds of the 
language which has been used by 
political opponents, and very far 
within the bounds of that language 
in which the voice of the nation, 
j.sauing from every town and dis- 
trict of the country, has spoken of 
him and to him. (Ciicers.) It is im- 
possible for us to look at the present 
position of Sir Robert Peel without 
seeing in it a striking illustration of 
the best and the worst w'orkings of 
our political system. Can there be 
a stronger proof of the excellence of 
such a system than that the avenues 
which lead to the highest honours 
in the state*— to the most Important 
offices in the Government — should 
be open, not theoretically, but prac- 
tically open— to rising talent and 
growing worth, stimulated by ho- 
nourable ambition, from whatever 
sources they may have sprung ? Can 
there be a greater reproach to such 
a system, than that the greatest talent 
and worth, when ripened by expe- 
rience, tried, proved, and univer- 
sally acknowledged, should be ex- 
cluded from the active government 
of tbe country ? (Cheers.) Sir Ho* 


bert Peel, without the aid of any 
adventitious circumstances — without 
any high aristocratic alliances, found 
tile avenues to preferment open by 
the constitution to him as to others. 
By the power and buoyancy of his 
own talent and character, he boldly 
advanced along them till he reached 
the highest offices in the state. Yet, 
Sir R. Peel, with all that character 
— with all that talent — matured by 
the greatest exj)erience — proved by 
the severest tests — acknowledged by 
the most unwilling witnesses, stands 
excluded from the councils of his 
Sovereign. W hy is it so ? Is it 
that he lacks of sincere attachment 
to the Constitution V That cannot 
be charged against him who imbibed 
its principles from the purcht foun- 
tains — who studied its excellencies 
in the best schools of practice — 
W'hose eailier life was employed in 
endeavouring to improve its appli- 
cation — whose later years have been 
one continued scene of manly, and 
temperate, and prudent resist- 
ance to the reckless attacks which 
W'ere directed against it. (Cheers.) 
Is it that he is too in^ch of a 
bigot to conform hirasei^r to the 
changes which wisely or unwisely 
have been forced upon us in oppo- 
sition to his declared opinions ? No 
man can stand more pertcctly free 
from that imputation. The very 
grounds on which his resistance was 
rested — the political creed which he 
bolds, and which stimulated that re- 
sistance, also teaches him to respect 
and maintain the constitution as now 
established in its letter and in its 
spirit, and of his determination to 
do so he has given not only the 
strongest assurances, but the most 
convincing practical proofs. Is it 
that he has evinced too great thirst 
for place — that he has offered too 
factious an opposition to the efforts 
of another party to carry on the 
Government? Against that idea 
witness the whole tenor of his con- 
duct while in opposition — witness 
his consistency and forbearance- 
witness the times without number 
when he rendered Lis powerful aid 
to a feeble and tottering administra- 
tion, and rescued them from dangers 
into which their own weakness and 
obstinacy had brought them in spite 
of all his warnings. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Is it that ho ia wanting either 
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in tbe firihnew or in the moderation 
and temper reqnieite to wield the 
pmwer of Government? Witneis 
his bearing while he lately wielded 
that power, and as to which among 
friends and foes there is but one 
opinion. Is it that he wants the 
confidence of the Sovereign? We 
have the best reason to believe that 
this is not the case, is it that he 
wants the confidence of the country? 
The country itself has testified tbe 
reverse. 1 lately alluded to the ex- 
traordinary confidence which, under 
peculiar circumstances, the country 
had recently reposed in another dis- 
tinguished individual. In that con- 
fidence Sir R. Peel also largely 
shared. His absence was avowed 
as the cause of tbe suspension of 
arrangements, and that cause was 
satisfactory to tbe country. It was 
Bometiiing* indeed, that he had been 
marked out as the fittest man to hold 
the highest office in the Govern- 
ment, not only by tlie choice of the 
Sovereign, but, as was understood, 
by the opinion also of that illustrious 
man, whose disinterested patriotism 
is equalled only by his extraordinary 
discernment of character. (Loud 
cheers.) It was something that he 
had been so marked out, but it was 
a great deal more that he was known 
to be worthy of the distinction. 
The country, satisfied with the 
choice, waited with becoming ]ia- 
tience, but with deep and almost 
breathless anxiety for his return. 
The eyes of all Europe were intent- 
ly bent upon him. The political 
world awaited the announcement of 
his purpose, and that announcement 
gave general satisfaction. His decla- 
ration of the principles on which he 
was to conduct the Government was 
such as even his opponents could 
not object to, and the sincerity of 
that declaration was proved by the 
measures he introduced. Each suc- 
ceeding day gave fresh proofs of 
his immeasurable superiority over 
tlrose with whom he had to cope, 
and fresh earnest of tbe benefits 
which the country might expect to 
reap from his Administration. 
(Cheers.) Although his tenure of of- 
fice was short, it was successful in re- 
moving some ef the prejudices which 
had bean instilled into the minds of the 
people-*in demonstrating to them, 
thatlJbMseplni4msandprinct|des which 
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he advocated were not only not in- 
compatible with liberal government^ 
but were essentia] to its preserva- 
tion, and in reminding them of what 
was in danger of being forgotten, 
namely, the vast importance of sin- 
cerity and Integrity as ingredients 
in the character of public men ; and 
let me remind you of the strong and 
ardent expression of feeling which 
burst forth simultaneouhly from 
every corner of the laud on the occa- 
sion of bis judicious and dignified 
retirement from power. Alter this, 
can it be said that he does not pos- 
sess, in tbe highest degree, the con- 
fidence of the country ? (Loud 
cheers.) Why then, 1 again ask, is 
the country deprived of the benefit 
of his services ? Because that sacri- 
fice is required to public principle ! 
— that new idolatory, or, 1 should 
rather say, that new form of old hy- 
pocrisy. Public principle, indeed! 
Yes, that same public principle 
which expelled wisdom, and honour, 
and experience from the seat of im- 
partiality, to place in it the avowed 
organ of a party — that same public 
principle which wrested the adjust- 
ments of our foreign relations from 
the hands of the most skill ul diplo- 
matists of tbe age, to place them in 
the hands in which you now see 
them — that same public principle 
which deprived the country of tbe 
benefit of the highest judicial talents 
that almost ever adorned the highest 
judiciai office, without being able to 
find in its own ranks, 1 shall not say 
a worthy successor, but any succes- 
sor at all. That in our new political 
nomenclature is called public prin- 
ciple! Call it rather by its true 
name — call it the spirit of faction 
thir-sting for power, aud determined 
to quench that thirst at any hazard to 
the (Constitution, and then yttu havo 
the true cause why the. country is 
deprived of the services of the only 
man fit to guide the state safely 
through its present difficulties — 
(Great cheering.) Fondly would 
that faction hide its imbecility under 
tbe shadow of hie talent, and screen 
its selfishness behind the broad shield 
of his character, if these could be 
separated from the opinions and 
principles which he so steadily and 
so worthily advocates. But those 
who compose that faction are in- 
capable of eseing or feeling that 
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these opinions and principles are 
inherent parts, ay, and among the 
brightest parts of that rery charac- 
ter which extorts their admiration. 
As well might they expect to have 
the value of the diamond without its 
lustre as to have such a character 
without such principles. (Cheers). 
Fortunate it is for the friends of 
those principles — fortunate for the 
country whose salvation depends on 
the maintenance of them, that in 
these times there has stood for- 
ward a man, whose unwearied de- 
fence of the constitution, amidst the 
most disheartening circumstances, 
has never relaxed — whose purity 
and sincerity of purpose have never 
been impeached — whose calmness 
and judgment, amidst the greatest 
heat of party contention, have help- 


ed to stay the reckless arm of de* 
strucUveness, and if not altogether 
to avert, at least to soften the blow 
—whose mildness in opposition— 
whose moderation in power have rai* 
lied round him the feelings, hopes, 
and expectations of a large and in- 
creasing portion of the community— 
who, while adding to hiso wn fame andl 
character, has added immeasurably 
to the fame and character of that 
party, if 1 may call it by no higher 
name, with which he is connected 
by the indisaoluble bond of sincere 
and ardent desire to uphold tlie in- 
stitutions of the country in their 
purity, and to promote the best in- 
terests of the empire.” (The toast 
was drank amidst loud and long con- 
tinued cheers.) 


STODDART’S ART OF ANGLING IN SCOTLAND. 


Wr have been gradually ^ciog 
since the comet, but not till last 
Hj)i ing were we persuaded — that we 
were positively old. Our glass it 
was not that told us the uiipainful 
truth; for it has stood for a good 
ninny years with its face to the 
wali— a position it took up of its own 
accord that it might not at some 
sullen hour throw any disagree- 
able reflections on its gracious mas- 
ter. In early manhood we accus- 
tomed ourselves to shave in the 
dark, so we have not seen our us 
suhJtmc since the King’s visit to 
Scotland, except an occasional 
glimpse of our flne features, snatch- 
ed stealthily, along with that of our 
still stately figure, as we have been 
passing in some festal hall before 
the mirror, that in its magnificent 
gilt frame seemed to reveal to our 
imagination Ourselves gliding along 
with a multitude of other changing 
shadows. We confess that some- 
times when, standing on a primrose 
bank, we prepared to plunge into 
the liquid element, we have l<iar. 
cissus like bent over the fair image 
below, not without admiradon of 
its fit proportions; but we have 
always hastened to break the charm 
that held us wrapt in a too delight- 
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ful egoism, by plunging a somer- 
set into the pool, sometimes perhaps 
in the vain hope of embracing a 
Naiad. 

How then have we come to know 
that at last we are positively old? 
Have they who look out of the win- 
dows been darkened ? Heaven be 
praised ! we can still see a faint 
smile on our Mary’s face while, seat- 
ed at her own table, remote from 
ours, she lifts it up from tower or 
tree, seeming the one to crumble* 
the other to grow, at the delicate 
touch of her magic pencil, and we 
hear her voice distinctly as ever — 
though, not to disturb us, she speaks 
in a whisper to her doves peck- 
ing at the window to remind their 
mistress that they live not on sun- 
shine. 

How, then— we ask ourselves 
once more — have we come to know 
that at last we ai‘e positively old ? 
That passion, which once was a fe- 
ver at our heart, is dead within us— 
we care not for angling^^and with- 
out emotion we can look at the rod 
•—exclaiming, we see, not feel, how 
beautiful thou art"*— arching in the 
sunshine from Mrs Phln's shop win- 
dow on a shoffory forenoon of 
sprh^l 
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We lived laat summer all by our- 
selves in a house that would have 
held a hundred— far away amon^ 
the hills — and as every glen and 
glenikin had its river, or Its stream, 
or its burn, or its rill — the world who 
had heard of our retirement, though 
not of the precise place the her- 
mit iiad chosen to consecrate and 
imm<»rtalize by a temporary so- 
journ, imagined in its wisdom that 
Christopher mounted his Sporting 
Jacket and his Pannier every morn- 
ing, and never ceased angling till the 
sun sought the sea, and the rooks 
the wood. We never once threw a 
fly I Not that skill had parted from 
our right hand — or yet from our 
left— and we are ambidexter; but 
that all passion for the pastime ut- 
terly left our heart. We never 
once untied our book, though it 
contains tackle that would tempt 
the most timorous trout to be taken 
even during the stilling sultriness 
that sulphufeously precedes a thun- 
der-storm. As for our pannier, it 
tvas inhabited by a lea^h of leverets, 
tvho used to scamper about in it till 
they grew into positive — absolute 
hares — und then we let them cock 
their fuds away into the woods. Our 
Rod— a clas.^ical scholar sees in it 
the Roman Fasces — like “the I'imes, 
w'as out of joint.'* During the whole 
heason we forgot our own gut as 
clean as if it had been the gut of 
Gibraltar. Fc imcs Tkoes. 

Nay — nay — you must not look so 
sad, uiy boys — for old Ciiiistopber 
eympatbizes still with the passion in 
your breast that burns no longer in 
Ills own — and a happiness he knew 
not of before now iraiifjuillizes his 
whole being, as he sinks away into 
dreams ana visions filled with the 
murmur of waters, nor are such 
trances broken by the thunder of the 
cataract. Ah no! niy boys! not 
broken — deepened into a w' fulness 
by the sound that intenhifies the 
silence, as if it were life itself in the 
solitude prevailing over the mystery 
of death ! 

Why — we bade you not look so 
sad, my boys — yet here have we been 
maundering away in our dotage (no 
—no — no — from all parts of the 
house) so malagrugorousiy, that out 
of pure politeness your faces are as 
L!dnk as so many lottery tickets. 
Ah? my dear boys! we close our 


eyes that we may see an Apparitiom 
A loveliest lady all arrayed in green 
— and on her head — such is one of 
her many graceful fancies — with 
expanded wings — seeming to win- 
now the air as she alon<r — a 

Bird of Paradise. You ure thinking 
now of the Queen of Fairyland — or 
haply of her who is some limes seen 
by poet^s eye among the silvan 
spritiklings round about the edges of 
forest gloom — the Lady of the Wood. 
No Christian creatures they— though 
beautiful — admire we iiiuHr, but 
we may not love them — and fear 
whispers, they are unhallowed, as 
affection would meet the preterna- 
luraKs embrace. But thou in thy 
humanity art purer far than any Fay 
—as thou stoopcst thy stately liead 
— half to hi(!e tliy blushes, half to 
let thy lips im et ours — »»h ! that 
kiss ! that ki>s ! Below Iter shoul- 
ders — on her delicate back — my 
boys — the heavenly hollow of her 
back — hangs a pannier by a belt 
buckled below and between her 
breast. And see— hindering ihf' lid 
— the hiiout and the tail of a Fi&h. 
In her downy dt‘xter fist a ^^ll mon- 
rod eighteen feet long — wliicii now 
waving with arms of .snow, she com- 
mands the river from i}aiik to brae, 
and ten fathom oil* from the cteen- 
sward that hid»*s her *^111011 i« et in 
pijtnroses, lets diop the gorgeous 
nume among the very foam- hells 
formed by the nostrils of a c'rilse, 
that never mor<* sliall heboid the 
tiea! Ah! Alice Agiionby, the Angler 
of Kdeu I fttrty springs liav<* come 
and gone seeking tbee in vain among 
the locks of the Barons* Wood— me- 
thinks the Nunnery yet looks sad for 
thy uuforgotteii s«kc — iot>re dismal 
since that day lias l/cen the earth- 
deadened voice of (’loglin in hi.s 
subterranean diingc<ui. lanieiiiing 
her who stepped into the seeming 
sunshine, and ere the clouds bad 
shadowed it, was a corse on e^th — 
a spirit in heaven. 

We shall never angle more— >but 
many a book on angling shall we 
read and review— not for the Maga^ 
zine, mind ye— not for the Magazine 
—for we write little or nothing in it 
DOW— our delight being to prose 
away by word of mouth, for hours 
together, on all manner of easy sub- 
jects, with a pen all the u Idle In our 
band— pretending that we ate still a 
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literary man and a voluminoua au- 
thor — and that we think nothing of 
writing a fifty pound sheet between 
breakfast and dinner— whereas the 
public would pity us if she saw us 
at a pinch— ** doing something for 
this number ” — at the rate of a semi- 
colon an hour— a full stop at the 
close of the Longest Day. Yet verily 
we believe that we shall be able to 
review, even for the Magazine, books 
on Angling to the last. No long 
trains of ratiocination are required ; 
and we have got an Automaton Araa- 
nuensis from Germany that relieves 
US from all manual labour, and as- 
suredly while writing an article to 
our dictation, he almost looks as if 
he were alive- 

Tlie last aiiglimaniacal volume we 
descanted on was Stephen Oliver's 
Scenes and Recollections of Fly- 
fishing in the North of England;” 
and we now turn to Thomas Todd 
Stoddart’s Art of Angling as prac- 
tised in Scotland.*' George Agar 
Hansard's useful manual, “ Trout 
and Salmon Fishing in Wales,'* we 
hhull reserve for another and no 
very dibtant day ; and we have long 
purposed a confabulation with those 
cunning craftsmen, Gregory Green- 
drake and Geofiry Greydrake, E^•q., 
whose Angling Excursions in the 
coiiniies of Wicklow, Meath, West- 
meaiit, I.ongford, and Cavan,” take 
us over much new ground, and over 
much old ground, which we have not 
trod fur many a day, nor ever again 
will do in the flesh. Captain Med- 
wyn is an accomplished gentleman, 
but no angler, and his Fly-Fishing 
in Wales,” though it contains much 
agreeable reading — unless he send a 
presentation copy— will never find 
its way into the library of the Walton 
Club. Wild Sports in the West 
of Ireland” (is that the title V) is in all 
respects better ; but neither does the 
author of these volumes — we take it 
upon ourselves to assert— angle like 
a mole- catcher. Some of the narra- 
tives about other sorts of queer fish 
than those which rise at a fly are 
highly spirited — and far more than 
the “ Stories of Waterloo," gave 
earnest of those talents for invention 
and description, which are every 
where conspicuous in A Life ” — 
three volumes, which we read at a 
hand gallop in as many hours, and 
have seldom been more interested 


by any work of fiction ; for extraor- 
dinary as the incidents are, and the 
characters rather uncommon, the 
whole ** is a good bit of truth.'* Is 
the writer of** The Bashful Irishman" 
an angler? He writes like a man 
who could give the butt It was. 
In our opinion, the most arousing 
book of the season — the character 
of the hero is so admirably self-sup- 
ported, that we more than once be- 
gan to get angry with the author, as 
if he were treating too lightly rather 
serious matters; but therein is shown 
his skill and his pow€‘r — for the 
autobiograpber, unconscious of his 
own characteristics, does not con- 
fess his misdeeds, but avows and 
records them with a nulotAt that 
comes absolutely to be engaging, 
and we are sure that no one ever 
read the memoirs to the end without 
being glad — we had almost said grate- 
ful — that the ‘‘Bashful liisliinan'* 
escaped the gallows. Somebody told 
us that the author is the same gentle- 
man who, a good many years ago, 
wrote Warreniana — very clever imi- 
tations of the styles of many of our 
living authors. He has both wit and 
humour— his vivacity is of the right 
sort — unaffected and fearless — and 
wo hope his pen will not be idle, 
for he has not talent merely, but 
genius. 

So has Tom Stoddart. “ The Lu- 
nacy or Death- wake, a Necromaunt, 
in Five Chimeras,’* an ingeniously 
absurd poem with an ingeniously 
absurd title — written in strange 
namby-pamby sort of style between 
the weakest of Shelley and the 
strongest of Barry Cornwall, had 
yet here and there feeling and fancy, 
and could not have been kept dow'n, 
generally, to such a pitch of poor- 
ness, without a wilful determina- 
tion to be as silly as possible, and 
a curiosity, perhaps laudable, to as- 
certain how far a youn||[ poet might 
go without being confined in Ihe 
man. We have seen occasional 
verses of Mr Stoddart's of much 
beauty, though stained with pecuH- 
ariiies which look like affectations ; 
and there is a poem of his in Mr 
Watt’s last Souvenir — the Mytholo- 
gist— whicli though nearly uniutel- 
Tigible as a whole to us, and we ven; 
tore to say, entirely so to himteli, 
has some stanzas quite Colerwgean, 
full of the imagery of old Egypt 
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We have good hopea of him as a 
poet— <if be will only be a little 
more rational, and after his long 
and intense study of all tlie Poe- 
tasters, will but read one or two of 
the Poets of England. 

Mr Stoddart is devoted to the 
Gentie Art. We were going to say 
that his life is divided tetween 
Poetry and Angling; but we say 
better, that it is a compound of 
both — for be was born wlien the sun 
entered Pisces. He has been known 
during the time he was playing a 
salmon to compose a series of son- 
nete<-~nor to those who know his 
genius does the feat appear at all 
wonderful, as he tells us that he 
has occasionally been thus occupied 
on the shores of Sc Mary's Loch for 
several hours without any intermis- 
sion or refreshment. His poetical 
reveries, however, when he has 
been angling for fishes, have some- 
times been broken in upon in a sin- 
gular manner by birds. He says, 
** it is well known to anglers, that 
the more familiar sorts are frequent- 
ly captured with tiie fly.’* If this 
happen frequently to anglers who 
are not Ashing for birds, there can he 
no doubt that an expert birdflHher, 
by taking his station on a bridge, 
might, in some rivers, in a few hours, 
fill a tolerably large pannier with 
swallows. Ourselves once caught 
an owl. But not with the fly — nor 
the worm — nor yet with the minnow 
— with the live mouse. Soon as he 
felt himself hooked, he sailed away 
to Josey's Barn — in at a b<»le — and 
on to a balk — but after a desperate 
struggle, and with the aid of a ter- 
rier, we captured httn on the hay- 
inow— had him stufied— and he is 
now in the museum of our Univer- 
sity — a venerable image — with an 
inscription on his ped* stal recording 
our exploit and his fate. Mr Stod- 
dart says — “ We once saw what we 
thought was a great curiosity, pass- 
ing over our heads while angling on 
the Earn, in Perthshire. Tins was 
a white eagle of a large size, and 
holding a steady flight, as if at a con- 
alderable distance from its nest.” 
We expected — at least hoped — that 
our excellent friend was about to 
add, that he had captured him with 
the 4y; but we believe a white eagle 
» aa rare almost as a black swan, 
and as it b only ** the more familiar 
aorta that are frequently taken with 


the rod, though the phenomenon 
rose, it was not at the Profewor-** 
Mr Stoddart, however, ** once took 
a enipe by this means at Meggat 
Foot, while in the act of throwing 
our line over a trout which we had 
just raised. Also, on the Tyne, in 
East Lothian, we landed a bat^ of 
which, at the moment, there were 
five or six playing about our tackle. 
At another time, we got hold of a 
wild duck, which sprung up at our feet 
when lashing the Machoiiy, a small 
stream near Muthill, in Perthshire. 
The bird somehow proved too strong 
for us, and carried away our cast ot 
flies in a twinkling. We luckily, 
however, found lelt behind a full- 
grown flapper whereon to revenge 
ourselves. A friend of ours brought 
in, near the Water of Leith, several 
swallows in succession oue windy 
afternoon, on email midge flies, 
which, on passing, they darted at 
eagerly. On Lochrauean. Spittal of 
Gienshee, Colonel Macdonald of 
Powderhall happened, while fishing 
from a b<iat, to run in among a flock 
of sea-gulls, and actually captured a 
score of them with his tackle, not- 
withstanding their most vigorous re- 
sistance.'* 

W’^e have quoted freely from this 
chapter, because we suspect ** the 
art of angling, as practised iu Scot- 
land, by riuifiias 1 od Stoddart and 
his friends," is not generally under- 
stood by om* subscribers in the 
south. Besides stitpes, bats, wild 
ducks, flappers, swallows, sea-gulls, 
and ** the more familiar sorts ** of 
bird*) which an accomplished angler 
would scarcely coudeHcemi to cap- 
ture if he could help it, the author of 
the “ Lunacy " ** sometimes ciiances 
to lio<»k other creatures of various 
sorts '* — and a brother of the rod, 
when trying a famous salmou cast, 
hooked an ox. ** The animal of 
course took to his heels, dragging 
afu^r It the astonished fisher, who, 
in order to save his pirn-line, w'ldch 
was soon run out, forthwith exerted 
himself to keep pace with the rapid 
brute, although compelled at last to 
submit to the necessity of losing his 
tackle." It is easier to hook an ox 
than to catch him ; yet we have 
known him led by the nose with a 
single hair. We have seen the 
Shepiierd in the Tweed very bloody 
among trees; and we remembw 
having ourselves hooked a haystack 
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which ft gendemsD, from Edinburgh, 
<* who had coma out to the shooting/* 
had missed a few moments before 
with both barrels ; but though it did 
not ** of course take to its heeJs/’ we 
were compelled at last to submit to 
the necessity ” of letting it escape. 

The chapter from which we hare 
made these extracts is entitled ** Re- 
collections and Advices/’ and Is full 
of amusement and of instruction. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat 
startling stories of the snipe and 
wild-duck» the author is far from 
affecting the marvellous, and ** to 
impose silence upon vaunters, and 
undeceive the credulous, allows It to 
be known plainly, tliat no Scottish 
angler with the fly ever did, upon an 
entire average^ manage to capture one 
trout, upwards of a pound weight, 
for every hundred falling shoit.” 
True as to the Tweed— certainly not 
as to Loch Awe. Thirty pounds 
weight — he rightly says — is consi- 
dered “ a good day's work on the 
Tweed, and few anglers are able 
to take so much.” George Graham 
Bell, Esq., advocate, achieved — we 
are told — and we believe it — with 
the bait (that is the worm) about 
fifty pound in four hours — when 
the river was flooded and full of 
snowbrew. ** The largest yellow 
trout taken by him on that occa. 
fiion weighed five pounds.” We 
have ourselves — with the fly — 
killed half a hundred weight — in the 
Tweed — but *twas after a long day's 
work — and though many were 
pounders — not one a giant. As for 
numbers, there are streams and lochs 
in the Highlands where a craftsman 
may kill incredible crowds. ** A 
friend of ours, Mr John Wilson, jun. 
captured in the space of six or se- 
ven hours no less than fourteen 
score, some odds, from a small loch 
situated In the Caledonian Forest, 
near Loch Laggan ; and this on a 
close sultry day'without a breath uf 
wind.” 

The advices Mr Stoddart gives to 
anglers are so excellent— that we 
shall quote — and hope you will fol- 
low them— especially the last. 

** The beet erafumen In Sootland are, 
perbape, to be found among the lower 
orders, despite of their olomsy roads and 
rough tackle. We have met with such 
as were loading their ereeleatovery throw, 
and yet seemingly without or 

scienoe* In fact, the best proof of a good 


angler is his ability to conceal his dcill* 
An indifferent looking fisher often proveo 
better than one who is all method and 
nicety, and wishes to let you know it. 
Our custom, when a brother angler 
heaves alongside, is to act our worsts 
and so prevent him from spoiling the 
water out of spite, which he is very apt 
to do, for the ben^t of one he considers 
more skilful than himself. 

** And here we would advise, among 
other thingR, always to give the precedence 
to him who seems determined to tidte it 
from you, by his rapid advances towards 
the pools you are engaged on ; for, bo 
assured, he is at once vulgar, ignorant^ 
selfish, and upstart, and demands only 
your silent contempt. Even rustic ang- 
lers respect the rights of those before 
them, and consider it unlucky to pass 
each other, unless from necessity, or mu- 
tual understanding. Never Tefuse to 
show another the contents of your creel 
should he ask you ; but do not blazon 
them abroad to every one you meet, for 
vaunters gain no respect by their readi- 
ness to chagrin others. If you can help 
a brother angler in a difficulty, do 
whether by the gift of a few hooks, which 
cost you aluiost uotliing, or by atisisting 
to mend his r4>d when broken. Any 
such small service you will generally find 
well repaid. Do not grudge a mouthful 
of what was intended for y'our own re- 
freshment, to one, although a stranger, 
who seems to require it as well as your- 
self. Be more civil to the gamekeeper 
than the s<[uire, if caught in a trespass, 
but always put on a good-humoured face, 
in order to gel easily out of the scrape. 
When utUicketl by a watch-dog, give him. 
across the he^d with the but of your rod, 
and send a stone aftci him to keep him 
company to iiis kennel. Should a bull 
attack you, trust to your heels, or, if too 
late, stand steady, and jerk yourself out 
of the way the moment he lowers 
his boms ; he will rush on several 
yards, as if blindfold, and take a 
roiiple of minutes before he repeats 
his charge ; use these to your advan- 
tage. Never carry another man's fish, nor 
part with your own to adorn an empty 
creel ; in the one esse you are tempted 
to bounce, and in the other you act the 
tempter. When angling, always keep 
one eye upon Nature, and the other upon 
your hooks, and ponder while you pro- 
ceed. Never fall in love with one you 
meet by the water side $ there are eitua- 
tions when every woman looke an angel.** 

Whftt foUawft, ifi in Tom StoddJtft*® 
most eloquent vein— nnd ea ffo^in 
iu own, way ee «ny thing m Isftftc 
Wftlton. 

** And,last of all, keep up the fraternity 
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of the eraft. Anglers are a more gifted 
aud higher order of men than others, in 
spite of the sneers of pompous critics, or 
the trumpery dixit of a paradoxical poet. 
In their histories, there are glimpses 
snatched out of heaven — immortal mo. 
meiits dropping from Eternity upon the 
forehead of Time. As a gift of his call, 
ing, jwptry mingles in the angler's being ; 
yrt he entreats fur no memorial of his 
high imaginings — he compounds not with 
capricious Fame for her perishing ho. 
nours — he breaks not the absorbing eii- 
chantmeiit by any outcry of his, but is 
content to remain * u mute, inglorious 
JMilton,' secretly pcriisttig tlie epic fiction 
of his own heart. 

lilame him not that he hoards up the 
pearls of his fancy — that his forehead in 
unbared fur no honour — Unit he hath 
buried his virtues in u lowly place, and 
shrunk from the gaze and gathering of 
meii-^that he courts no patron smile, and 
covets no stale preferment — that he is 
barely heedful of crowns and their ci'ca. 
tures, of part)' struggles and party declen. 
sdons — that he wills for no pihilege hut 
that of his meditative pHstliniN and runs 
not headlong among the meshes of care, 
in which are so intricately entangled the 
wealthy, the ainhltious, and the powerful, 
lie is happier in the nook of his choice, 
than the usher ot sftvereign mamiates on 
the throne of his iiiherituncc. 

•* And when he quit* hw humhlc heritage 
It iR wth no wild htrain..no \k>'oiicc. 
lint, wafted by nrorm'l> ang* IS Un aih, 

He glides iroin 1 cue, .lit I on immortal sails 
Wearcih the rich dawn of hiernitj.” 

Tom, hi our opinion, deacribes 
rivers bettor ilian he does locba, yet 
he describes lochs well, aud like a 
poet. 

“ I^chs !— wc love the word loch«, as 
applied to those hill-gIrdliMl expanses 
which decorate uiir native land. Lake is 
too tame a de8ignatioi]..-a shallow ejilihct* 
It has nothing to do with mountains and 
piecipices, heaths and forests. Beautiful 
it may be, very beautiful I Wiriandermere 
is very beautiful ; Derwent water is Very 
beautiful ; Buttermere, Ullswater, aud 
Coniston, are very beautiful ; nay, in 
truth, they are of a higher nature than 
beautiful ; for these all lie among bills 
^but not Scottish hills ; not the un* 
planted places — dwellings of the storm 
and the eagle. 

** What is of all things on earth the 
most changeable appears so the least,*.— 
we mean water, taken in a wide sense, as 
the see» or a loch. There is no inoun* 
tain in the land which we can certify as 
presenting the same aspect it did five cen. 
curies ago- ForcHls then grew where the 


bare turf lies, and what is now wooded 
may have been naked and desert. S> 
with valleys; the ploughshare hath al. 
tered Nature, and mansions occupy the 
lair of the brute and the resort of the 
robber ; but waters, seas, lochs, nnd many 
rivers, are still the same. Our fore- 
fathers saw' them, calm or agitated, as we 
behold them. The olden names are us 
appropriate as ever. Eouking on them, 
we see liistories verified, legends en- 
hanced ; we descry the fording of armies, 
the flight of queens, the adventures of 
forsaken princes, hunted like wolves in 
their ow*n shackled realm — a price on 
their anointed heads— 

'* The itruths of fa'o unbound 

To track their solitary flight 

O’er the disastrous ground ! 

“Loch Lomond! Locli Awe! Loch 
Laggan ! I^och Kricht ! Loch Huniioch ! 
Loch 'lay ! Loch Earn ! J.och Lubiiuig ! 
Loch Achray ! Loch Ketturin ! — why 
need w'c name more ?— and yet hundreds 
there are, wild and magnificent as tliese. 
which we love us well, wherein all »Uy 
long we have angled, with an :inglci’-< 
hope and patience, with a port's thoughts 
expanding wititin us, ft ai less of the 
world’s contempt, and speaking ol Nature 
as we speak not to men, but gnilrlrssly, 
having no disti u^t, and eloquently, dread- 
ing no rebuke. St Mary’s J^orh, of all, is 
our best beloved — Yarrow's nnr'vr — a shci t 
of water, not sublime, tuir yet singularly 
beautiful, for it wants a friiue of wood 
and a few islets, and those sumtis, descri- 
bed by Wurdsw'orth so poeiii illy, but 
•trangers ever, urdess in the depth id' a sr- 
verc winter, to its bright and ipiitt sur- 
face ; yet, truly, there is a wiiinir»g Komr- 
thing about it— u “ pastoral grace,” that 
lures the angler’s heart. Nor docs it want 
substance for pastime ; well adapted to the 
nurture o< trout, it is altogfrher a favour- 
ite resort. Vet the fish caught thereiu, if 
WO except one variety, are in general soft 
and flabby, not agreeable to tin; taste, and 
very far from equalling ibosi; found in the 
Highland lochs or in Loch Lcvcti. The* 
fact is, its very fitness is the c-ause of its 
being overstocked. There are in the neigh- 
bourhood too many breeding streams, and 
the outlet by wh'ch the young fry would 
naturally descend, being diflicult to disco- 
ver, they are compelled in great shoaU to 
remaici in the loch, until directed in their 
escape by some heavy flood, which is felt 
throughout the whole mass of waters. 
Salmon also, and sea-trout, which find 
their way up in winter, are, owing to the 
same circumstance, necessitated to spend 
the summer months in this prison. Wo 
bavo taken them with a trout-fly in June, 
seemingly quite clean and silvery, but 
large-headed, and worn down to half their 
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]>rop«r thickness ; nay, at that time we 
have beheld twenty or thirty of those 
huge fish leaping about in different parts 
of the loch, unable, we allege, to make 
good their exit. Such, also, is the case in 
l.<och Tay, and we suspect in every loch 
approachable from the sea, as Loch Awe 
and others, although in these two the body 
of efHuent water is much larger than that 
which leaves St Mary's.” 

Nothing can be better than the 
following Angler’s description of the 
Tweed : 

“ The Tweed, comparing it with the 
other Scottish rivers, i<i by no means 
rapid. The Dee, the Spey, the Lochie, 
and many parts of the Tay and Clyde, 
proceed with greater swiftness, and on 
the whole are infinitely niorc broken and 
interrupted. Of all rivers, this quality 
belongs solely to it, namely, that it Is 
from head to foot beautifully proportion- 
ed and justly meted out. There is an 
evenness and impartiality about it, which 
distinguish no other stream ; its pools 
anil shul lows are harmoniously arranged-— 

It nmrtnurs and pauses, and murmurs again. 

Here we perceive no rocky shelves, no 
impertinent nntaracts, saying to ascend- 
ing fish, * Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther ; and here shall thy proud 
fins be stayed.’ Nothing of the kind. 
Nor is there, on the other hand, any in- 
ert tendency ; no long, dead, sleeping 
levels, in which pike may secure them- 
selves. The whole is planned according 
to an angler’s taste; every inch of water 
accessible to the wader, without danger 
or interruption. Its banks, xilso, are in 
keeping with its other nd vantages — not 
naked and barren, neither spungy and 
overgrown with rushes, nor yet crowded 
with close and impervious wood, hut 
mostly dry and inviting, fringed in many 
parts with oak, ash, elm, and beech, and 
in others hung over with the pleasant 
alder, among the roots of which is often 
liurboured a goodly and well-grown trout, 
impatient for some dropping fly or in- 
cautious worm. Most to our favour, 
however, is its choice formation of bot- 
tom or channel, fertile in food, provided 
with shelter, and admirably fitted to the 
purpose of spawning. A medley it is of 
gravel and sand, interspersed with large- 
ish stones, just capable of being removed 
by the hand. Now and then, it is true, 
these latter assume more considerable 
dimensions; nay, occasionally a point 
of rock may be discovered, yet so judi- 
ciously arranged at not at all to cause 
pnjudice to any one etreem. Clay you 
eeldom meet with ; It Is a barren un- 
profitable eubetanofv Impenions to every 


species of water animalcnlie ; we mean 
not by it, the muddy refuse wliich is often 
found even in Tweed, proceeding from 
vegetable decomposition, and not in the 
least unfavourable to the support of fish, 
but that hard yellowish till of which the 
agriculturist complains, as drawing off 
no moisture, and harbouring no nourish- 
ment. 

“ Another leading feature of the Tweed 
is, that its whole developement Is gradual, 
its extension almost imperceptible. It 
proceeds not, like the Tay or Lochie, 
from the womb of a large reservoir, sup- 
plied but scantily during its course, but 
commences in more modest and humble 
style, emergent from slender and silvery 
fountains, without show or vaunt, or 
any symbol of its progressive greatness. 
Yet anon it maketh considerable gains 
from surrounding hills, assuming a more 
dilated and go(»dly aspect ; rivulet after 
rivulet adds to its breadth, as it widens 
up gently and unconsciously with the 
valley through which it flows : nor is 
each petty feeder without its use — a 
nursery for the young fry it annually 
sends forth, sboa) on shoal, to disport 
among roomier w'aters in the leading 
stream. As it descends, these resources 
become larger, often contending for tin* 
precedence, and yet in nowise worthy of 
such distinction. The Tweed itself pre- 
scr%’es the superiority in depth and di- 
rectness, as well as length of course and 
travel.” 

But Mr Stoddart gives us likewise 
an Angler’s description of the Tweed 
in a very sweet and very spirited 
song. 

SONG. 

** Let liber anglers chuse their ain. 

An’ ither waters tak’ the lead, 

O’ Uielan streams we covet nanCf 
liut gie to us the bonnie Tweed ! 

An* gie to us the cheerfu' burn. 

That steals into its valley fair— 

The streamlets that, at Ilka turn, 

Sae saftly meet an’ mingle there." 

“ The lanesomc Tala an* the Lyne, 
And Manor, wi’ its mountain rills, 

An* Btterick, whose waters twine 
Wi’ Yarrow, frae the forest hills ; 

An* Gala, too, an* Teviot bright, 

And mony a stream o’ playfu’ speed, 

Their kindred valleys a* unite, 

Amang the braes o’ honnle Tweed. 

** There’s no a hole abune the Crook, 
Nor etanet nor gentle ewirl aneath. 

Nor dnimlle rln, nor brook, 

That danndere through the flowery 

heathf 
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But ye may fin’ a subtle trout, 

A* gleamiu ower wV staru and bead ; 
An* mony a siiumoiit sooms about 
Below the biclds o* boiinie Tweed, 

** Frae liolylee to Clovenford 
A chancier bit ye carina bae, 

So, gin ye tak* uu angler’s word. 

Ye’d through the whuus and ower 
the brae. 

An’ work awa, wi’ cunnin* hand, 

Yer birzy heckle:>, black and reid ; 
The saft sugh o* a slender wand 
la meetest music for the Tweed. 


tJrfr, 

** Oh, the Tweed ! the bonoi» 
Tweed ! 

O* rivers it’s the besb— 
Anglers here, or anglers there, 
Truots are soomitig every where, 
Augle east or west.** 

And here is even one tribute more 
to the T«reed, which we cannot help 
quotinp^ — for though the style of 
some of the stanzas be rather too 
Tom-Stoddartisb, the strain is full of 
feeling, and is breathed from the 
heart. 


Stoddart^s Art of Angling in Scotland, 


“TO THE TWEED. 

Twined with my boyhood, wreathed on the dream 
Of early endearments, beautiful stream 1 
The lisp of thy waters is music to me, 

Hours buried, are buried in thee! 

** Sleepless and sinless, the mirth of thy springs I 
The light, and the limpid, the fanciful things. 

That mingle with thine the gleam of their play. 

And are lifted in quiet away ! 

River! thattoyeth under ihi? trees. 

And lures the leaf from the wandering breeze. 

It glides over thee, like the gift of the young. 

When he rock’d at the bow where it bung. 

The voice of the city, the whisper of men, 

1 hear them, and hate them, and weary again 
For the lull of the streams — the breath of the brae. 
Brought down in a morning of May. 

** Go! hushed o'er thy channels, the shadow’d, the dim. 
Give wail for the Stricken and worship to him. 

That woke the old feats of the outlaw’d and free. 

The legends, that skirted on thee. 

“ Broken the shell ; but Us lingering tone 
Lives for the stream of his fathers— his own ; 

And the pale wizard hand, that hath gleaned out of eld, 

Is again on thy bu^toni beheld. 

** He hears not, but pilgrims that muse at his urn. 

At the wailing of waters nil tearfully turn. 

And mingle their moumiitg, their worship in thine. 

And gather the dews from his shrine. 

**Tweed! winding and wild! where the heart is unbound. 
They know not, they dream not, who linger around, 

Xlow the saddeifd ill smile, and the wasted re>win 
From thee — the bliss wither’d within. 

“ And I, when to breathe is u burden, and joy 
Rorgets me, and life is no longer the boy. 

On the labouring stuff, and the tremorous knee, 

Will wander, bright river, to thee I 

“ Thoughts will come back that were with me before; 
Loves of my childhood left in the core. 

That were bush’d, but not buried, the treasarod, the true. 
In memory awaken anew. 

And the hymn of the furze, when the dew-pcarli 
And the old sacred tones of my musical bed, 

TVlll close, as the last mortal moments depart^ 

The golden gates of the heart I ** 
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We are sorry to find that we have 
little more than a page allowed us 
for the rest of our article, which, 
strictly ppeaking, has been but be- 
gun, and would require at least an- 
other sheet. We shall therefore re- 
turn, in our next Number, to the 
Art of Angling, as practised in 
Scotland, by Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
Esq.” Mean while we recommend 
the volume (price half-a-crown— it 


is well worth half-a-guinea) to all 
brethren of the angle as a most amu- 
sing and instructive manual~and we 
advise them to order their copies 
without delay, if they wish to benefit 
this season from the wisdom of the 
experienced sage, for the appear- 
ance in Maga of the following two 
angling songs — among the best ever 
written— will speedily sell off the 
edition* 


SONG. 

“ Bring Ibo rod, the line, the reel! 
Bring, oh ln*ing the osier creel ! 

Bring me Hies of firty kiticlN, 

Bring me showers, and clouds, and winds. 
All things right and tight. 

All things well and proper. 
Trailer red and bright, 

Dark and wily dropper— 

Casts of midges bring. 

Made of plover huckle, 

With a gaudy wing. 

And a cobweb tackle. 

Lead me where the river flows, 

Show me where the alder grows, 

Heeds and rushes, moss and mead. 

To them lead me, quickly lead. 

Where the roving trout 
Watches round an eddy. 

With hlH eager snout 
p4»iiiled up and ready, 

Till a careless fly 

On the Mirface wheeling. 

Tempts him rising sly 
From his sale concealing. 

“ There, as with a pleasant friend, 

1 the happy hours w'ill spend, 

Urging on the subtle hook, 

O’er the dark and chaury nook. 

With u hand expert 

Every mutton swaying, 

And on the alert 

W’heri the trout are playing ; 
Bring me rod and reel. 

Flics of every feather, 

Bring the osier creel, 

Send me glorious weather V* 

BONO. — Tin; TAKING OF THE SALMON. 

^ A birr I a whirr! a salmon *s on, 

A goodly fish ! a thumper ! 

Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 

And if we land him, we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper ! 

Hark 1 ’tls the music of the reel. 
The strong, the quick, the steady; 
The line darts from the active wheel,, 
Have ail thinga right and ready. 


“ A birr! a whirr! the salmon's out, 

Far on the rushing river; 

Onward ho holds with sudden leap. 

Or plunges through tho whirlpool deep, 
A dos]>orate otidoiivouv* 

Hark to the music of the reel 1 
Tho fitful and the grating ; 

Tt pants along the brcathlesu wheel,. 
Now hurried — now abating. 

“ A birr ! a whirr ! the salmon's off!— 
No, no, wc still have got him*; 

The wily fish is sullen grown, 

And, like a bright imbodded atone, 

Lion gleaming at the bottom. 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 

*Tis bushM, it hath forsaken ; 

W’^ith care we’ll guard the magic wheel, 
Until its notes re waken. 

‘‘ A birr I a whirr! the salmon’s up, 

Give line, give line and measure; 

But now he turns! keep down ahead. 
And lead hincMis a child is led. 

And land him at your leisure. 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 

’Tis Welcome, it is glorious ; 

It wanders through the winding wheels 
lieturning and victorious. 

“ A birr I a whirr! the salmon’s in, 
Upon the bank extended ; 

The princely flih is gasping slow, 

His brilliant colours come and go. 

All beniitifully blended. 

Hark to the music of the reel, 

It murmurs and it closes ; 

Silence is on the conquering wheel. 

Its wearied line reposes. 

Ko birr ! no whirr ! the salmon's ours. 
The noble fish — the thumper : 

Strike through his gill the ready goff, 
And bending homewards, we shall quafl* 
Another glorious bumper ! 

Hark ! to the music of the reel, 

We listen with devotion ; 

There’s something in that circling 
wheel 

That wakes the heart’s emotion! 
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THE FEMALE CIIaKACTEUS IV OUR MODERN POETRY. 

No. IL 

ONEIZA — IN THALABA. SOUTHEY. 


Thousands of thanks have been 
showered on us by boys and virgins, 
and communicants of riper age, for 
tlie exquisite poetry which, a month 
or two ago, we stole for their delight 
from Southey’s Curse of Kehama. 
None of them had ever had the poem 
itself in their bands — nay, so much 
as seen its outside ; some had been 
told that it was so extravagant and 
unnatural, that it would be worse 
than a loss of tim^ to young peo- 
ple to read it; others had been as- 
sured that it was what critics call 
splendid failure the more phi- 
losophical among them had been 
convinced by various dissertations 
in our periodicals, that no genius 
could reconcile to European imagina- 
tions tlie monstrosities of the Hindu 
Mythology ; and all had more or less 
partaken of the general regret, often 
expressed, less in sorrow than in 
anger, by liaught editors and cox- 
Ccrtobical contributurs, that Mr 
Southey should so miserably abuse 
and misuse the gifts which those 
authorities were good enough to al- 
low God had given him— attributing 
such conduct of the understanding 
partly to an unaccountable infatua- 
tion, but chiefly to his living at Kes- 
wick, 

Have we not reason then— we shall 
not say to be proud— for pride was 
not made for man — but to be glad 
of our paper on that poem ? We 
have only to request that all those 
enthusiastic young creatures will 
transfer all their gratitude — except 
a warm little piece which we shall 
wear as a comforter — from Chris- 
topher North to Robert Southey. 
No other merit is ours than that 
of having afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the domain of 
their imagination by the addition 
of a province peopled with new forms 
of life. What before had been the 
•urn of their knowledge about the 
Hindoos? That they were mild, and 
lived on rice. Now they know that 
** we have all one human heart ; ” 
that God in his mercy is kind even 


to his idolatrous children— that our 
fallen nature, even when worship- 
ping images, which it has set up in 
ignorance of Him who is a spirit 
and must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, is even then obeying 
an instinct that separates it from the 
beasts that perish ; and that, inas- 
much as they who fall on their faces 
before such supposed sanctities are 
sincere and humble, such prohtra- 
tions, and such services, and such 
sacrifices — rueful though they some- 
times be and ghastly — shall be ac- 
cepted at liie Throne of Grace, and 
the names of millions who knew not 
Christ, for Cfirist’s sake written in 
the Book of Life. That this our doc- 
trine is orthodox — that it is the (’a- 
Iholic Faith — we have no more fear 
— in other words, we do as humbly 
and firmly believe as that we see the 
sun in heaven — as that we feel the 
soul to be immortal — as that we 
know there is a God— as that we be- 
lieve He sent his Son on earth to save 
sinners. 

All highest poetry, we have often 
said, is sacred poetry ; in all Sou- 
they’s great poems there is a reli- 
gious spirit ; its presence is constant- 
ly fiflt — even as we are made to look 
on the most foul or fearful forms of 
superstition. Therefore we have not 
hesitated for a moment to speak of 
what too many would call a profane 
oem in language taken from the 
ibio. In Coleridge’s Table Talk- 
two delightful volumes which, after 
having been reviewed in all the Quar- 
terlies years ago— so the time seems 
to us — has been published at last — we 
were happy to see an opinion of this 
poem expressed almost in the very 
words we used— He admired tber 
art displayed in the employment of 
the Hindu monstrosities, and begged 
us to observe the noble feeling ex- 
cited of the superiority of virtue 
over vice; that Kehama went on, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
poem, increasing in power, while 
Keilya] gradually lost her hopes and 
her protectors; and yet by the time 
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we got to the end, we, had arrived at 
au utter (Mkutenipt and even careleas- 
nepH of the power of evil, aa exem- 
plified in the Almighty Rajah, and 
J'i'It a complete confidoiire in the 
Kafeiy of the unproteiaed virtue of 
the maiden.’* 

We have been asked by an intelli- 
gent young writer in a print which 
lor many reaHi>nH we regard with 
respect and kindness, why we com- 
menced this Herien with Kuilyal in 
Southey’s poem, the Course of Ke- 
llama ? Because the character is one 
of the most beautiful in our modern 
])oetry — because it was drawn many 
yearn ago, and takes precedence on 
that score alone of many others 
whom the world have since perhaps 
unduly admired — because though 
known well to all who know^ our 
highest literature, it was unknown 
to very many who are now seeking to 
soar into those etherial regions which 
every pure, spirit may reach, for to 
all hath nature given wings — because 
Ave liave had but few opportunities 
of speaking, us we fiave olien desired 
to speak, of Southey’s delightful 
genius, and rejoiced to comirience 
our Series with some of the holiest 
of liis inspirations. 

We learn from the same enlighten- 
ed youiigfiieiid that Scott, who we 
know admired Southey the Poet as 
mucli us he lo\ ed Southey the Man, in 
praising highly the power and genius 
dis})layed in the Curse of Kehania, 
expreshed his wonder that Kailyal 
should have been rejireseiifed as in 
love with a Glondoveer. Our young 
friend seems to partake in that won- 
der, and thereby shows tliat he has 
not read witat we said about tlieir 
ufl’eciioii, than which nothing can be 
more perfecily natural, ini»re per- 
fectly beautiful ; for Kailyal is not in 
love with the Gleiidoveci ; iM>r is the 
(jlendoveer in iovc with Kailyal; 
ihe{f lovi, and their love is a light in 
1 1 1 e d a I k ness — i 1 1 ran (| u i 1 1 i zes d i i i ti e- 
ly the huniati irouldt* of that tale f»f 
tt-HiH. W« have ail heaid of the 
Ltives of the Angrls- aitd llie G<eij- 
diiveer is an angel. But no passion 
dims or hi iglitetis his celestiH) wings, 
ho ft>Uis ihetii round ids Kailyal, as 
we iiiisgiiie its guardian angel does 
round uu infant asleep. The Glendo- 
veer came not down in the Ship of 
Heaven to woo a mortal maid for her 

YOL. XXXViii, tio. CCXXXVll. 


love, willing to forsake for her earth- 
ly bowers, the bowers of Swerga. 
He was with her on her destiny 
btraijge and high—for her sake he 
suffered — for sake of her father — 
and why, then, should Sir Walter 
have wondered that Kailyal loved 
the Glendoveer, and that the Glen- 
doveer loved Kailyal ? He said so 
once, and never thought so after- 
wards — for all that we have said 
now and formerly he must have felt 
and known as well or better than 
we; and he needed not to he told, 
that in the Hindu Mythology, 
the Viuinans loved tiie Apsaras or 
Kymphs of Heaven, w)io languish- 
ed in return—aud that the £)eve- 
tas and the rest of celestial seed 
mingled Avith the humans — but 
never in the poetry of the Orientals 
— and their dramatic is delightful, 
as may he known in the TranslatioDS 
by the Sanscrit Professor at Oxford 
— w'as such love so tender and so 
true as in the hearts <»f Southey’s 
Kailyal and Southey’s Glendoveer. 

But is there not much saineness 
in all Southey’s female characters 'r” 
Much ; and there is as much and 
more in Shakspeare’s — we mean in 
all the good ones — and in all the 
wicked ones — for we grant that there 
is no sameness in Cordelia and Lady 
Macbeth. Bless Heaven, that there 
is a sameness in Filial Piety — in 
(’onjiigal Affection— In Virgin Love. 
Let the Poets, then, to whom are 
given “ the vision and llie faculty di- 
vine,” show us Vinue — winch is for 
ever the same — “doing and suffering” 
in different shapes and in different 
trials— -but all who ever wore on earth 
any one of its shapes — all beautiful, 
because of the spirit within — victo- 
rious at last — though tbeir triumph 
may, to shortsighted mortals, almost 
biiuded with tears, seem so very wo- 
fiil, that they shall knock at the gates 
of the grave, and demand back the 
dead ! 

Oueiza, whom we are about to look 
oil, Hiifi HCtMMiipHoy on tier way lunn 
lier rent to her linuh, is merely a le- 
peiiiioii, ii lids been said, of Kailyal* 
We siiall see — )>ut not till over Tlia- 
laha’s liead tuiiihle the Domdatiiel 
caves — and there is a lueeiing ot the 
divided iu iieaveii. 

Who wanders, and on what quest, 
through the sands of the desert? 
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Abdaldar, the Sorcerer, in search of 
Thalaba, the son of Hodeirah, Eight 
of {hat dreaded line have been mur- 
dered by the evil magicians, and 
while one remains there is fear in 
Domdaniel. His blood alone can 
quench that dreaded fire ’* — “ the 
fire that threats the Masters of the 
Spell.” And how shall the Sorcerer 
know the Destroyer ? On his hand 
is a ring in which is set a gem that 
burns “like a living eye of tire.” 

** When the hand that wenm the vpell 
Shall touch the destined boy. 

Then shall that eye bo quenched, 
And the freed element 
Fly to Its sacred and remembered spring.’^ 

From tribe to tribe — from town to 
town — from tent to teat, had passed 
Abdaldar; and 

“ Many a time his wary hand 

To many h yiuith Hpjilied the ring. 
And Htill the iinpi i'lOiied fire 
Within its crystal S(»eket lay eomprest, 
Impatient to be free ! ” 

He hied him over the sands of the 
scorching Tohama — he had sought 
him over the waterless jnouiiiuins of 
^ayd — in Yemen tlie hnppy — and 
in fbjaz, the country beloved by be- 
lievers — over all Arabia, the servant 
of Ehlis had sought, but found not, 
the Destroyer. What sees lie now Y 

** At length to the e(»rd'. of a teiitj 
That were biieteh’d by an Iblund of 
FaIiiis, 

In the desidatc sea of the Kaiida, 

The seemly trav* Her rariM:. 

Under a shapely palm. 

Herself asshupely, there a Diitnsel stood; 
She held her ready rol)e, 

And look'd towards a Hoy, 

Wlm Irom the tree above, 

With one ban*! clinging to it'j trunk, 
Cast with the other down the cluster*d 
dates. 

“ The Wizard approach’d the tree, 

He lean’d on his statf, like a way- faring 
man. 

And the sweat of his travel wan seen on 
his brow. 

He ask'd for food, and lo! 

The Damsel prollcr.s him her lap of 
dates ; 

And the Stripling descends, and runs to 
the tent, 

And brings him forth water, the draught 
of delight. 

* Anon the Master of the tent, 

Tha Father of the family, 


Came forth, a man in years, of aspect 
mild. 

To the stranger approaching he gave 
'J'he fi irndly saluting of peace, 

And bade the skin be spread. 

Before the tent they spread the skin, 
Under a Tamarind's shade, 

That, bending forward, stretch'd 
its boughs of beauty far. 

They brought the traveller rice. 
With no false colours tinged to tempt 
the eye, 

But white as the new-fnllen snow, 
When never yet the sullying Sun 
Hath seen its puritj*, 

Nov the warm Zephyr touch'd and taint- 
ed it. 

The dates of the grove before their guest 
7'hey laid, .'ind the luscious fig, 

And water from the well. 

The Datnst‘1 from the Tanianiul tree 
Had pluck’d its acid fruit, 

And steep'd it in water long ; 

And whitsrt dr.iuk of the cooling draught, 
IJc w'oulfl not Avish for wine. 

This t«t the guest the IXmisel hiMUght, 
And a modest, pleasure kindled her eheek, 
When raising from the cup his moisten’d 
r.jo.. 

The Sii auger smil'd, and prais’d, and 
Uraiik again. 

** Wifither is gone the Hoy ? 

He h.ni jceited tin* Melon’s pulp, 
Ami ilos’d v>ith AV..X the A\onm!, 

And be iitid duly uoni* at inoi u 
And walrh'd its l ipetiiiij tind, 

And now all j(tyfully Iw biings 
Tbe treasure loiw matur’d. 

His dark eyes sparkle with a boy’s de- 
light, 

As out he pour^ its liquid Inschiusncss, 
And protlers to tlic guc^t. 

** Abdaldar ate, and he was satisfied ; 
Ami now his tongue discours'd 
Of retiions far remote, 

As one Avfm.se husy feet had truvcllM long. 
The father of tbi* family, 

With a c.ilm eye, and quid smile, 
isate pleased to hearken him. 

The Damsel who rem<»v’d the meal. 
She loitered on the way. 

And listened with full hands 
A moment motionless. 

AH eagerly the Bi>y 
Watches the Travclh.r’s lips ; 

And still the wiiy man, 

With seemly kindness, to the eager Boy 
I>ir4M-ts his winning tale. 

Ah, cursed one ! if this be lie. 

If thou hast found the object of tby searefa. 
Thy hale, thy bloody aim,— 

Into wliat deep damnation wilt thou 
plunge 
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Thy miserable soul ! — 

Look ! how his eye delighted watches 
thine !-~- 

Look ! how his open lips 
Gusp at the wiuiiiiig tale 1— • 

And nearer now he comes. 

To lose no word of that delightful talk. 
Then, as in familiar moody 
Upon the stripling's arm 
The Sorcerer laid his band, 

And the fire of the Crystal fled. 

“ While the sudden shoot of joy 
M ide pale Abdaldur'e cheek, 

The Master’s voice was heard : 

* Jt In the hour of prayer,— « 

ISIy children, let us ptiiify oiirselvcSy 
And praise the Lord our God ! * 

Tile Hoy the water brought ; 

After llie law they purifled themselves. 
And bent their laces to the earth in 
prayer. 

All, save Abdaldar; over Thalaba 
He standsi and Idt-* the dagger to tlesiroy. 
ljet<tM' hiM lit'ud arm ri'ceiv’d 
Its iiiipuKe to desceinl, 

The Hlrist of the i)i‘sert came. 
I’rosliafe in prayers the punis lamily 
I'VJt not the .SinioiMii jmss. 

They ro^e, and lt>! the IStu’cerer lying 
deml, 

Holding' the dagger in his blasted hand.’* 

We already’ lote Onriza. Tlio 
pictuu* ot oiji* ewuiiig in that Ti*nt 
reveals Tt> ua the rhaiarler of the 
Aral) family, ami of the desert life. 
Praee, inimocm e, and piety ! 'fhe 
intei pDssitioij of Heaven al tlm h(»ur 
of prayer — sendiiiL^ the hintooin to 
blast tlie sorrerer — is not tell as a 
sublime thoug;bt in th«* ^euius of the 
bard, but as a sacred thought in the 
faith of the believer. The eonver- 
bation that ensues between Tiialaba 
and Oneiza is but of a tew words — 
but very illustrative of their respcc- 
live characters — 

“ TIlAl.AliA. 

Ontdza! look! the dead man has a ring— 
Should it be buried with him? 

ONF.l/A. 

O yes- -yes ! 

A wicked man! wbate'er is hia must 
needs 

Bo wicked too ! 

711 A LA UA. 

But see, -—the sparkling stone I 
How it hath caught the glory of the Sun, 
Aud streams it hack agaiju in lines of 
light i 


oneiza. 

Why do you take it from him, Thalaba ?— 
And look at it so near? — it may have 
charms 

To blind or poison ; throw It in the grave! 

1 would not touch it 1 

THALABA. 

And round its rim 

Strange letters— 

ONEIZA. 

Bury it— oh ! bury it ! ** 

Moath comes from the Tent— and 
that moment Oneiza is mute. Ara- 
bian daughters speak not in presence 
of their fathers — till asked by eye 
or hand readier than voice ; and tiie 
more than geniieuess of the maid 
—her silence and her hlilliiess — we 
have always felt to be cbarmingly 
characteristic, contrasted with the 
lightness and alacrity of all her mo- 
tions, when engatred in her tenthold 
affairs and ordinary domestic duties. 
She is timid — as well she may be — 
e\en standing by tlie side of I'iiaiaba 
— bO near that unhallowed eoise, 
Jbit her fears are for him more than 
for herself — she shudders to see the 
sorcerer’s ring in his hand. “Bury 
it — bury it!'* Moaih, loo, prudent 
in age, coiinbclH him to heap the 
eaud over it— saying — 

This wretched man 

Whom God hath smiticu iti the very 

pill pose 

And impuls»» of his iinperaiitted ciime. 
Belike uas sonic uiogici.iti,cirid these lines 
A re of the that the deuiuiis use ! 

ONI l^A. 

Bury U 1 biiiy it’ dear Thalaba ! *’ 

But Thalaba ponders on all that 
Moath says about the virtue ot rings 
and stones, and moved by one of 
those unaccountable impulses that 
often urge mvu on to their destiny 
of good or evil, wondering why the 
strange man should have attempted 
his life, and connecting the ring and 
** its living eye of tire " with himself 
more than he knew, he disregards 
Moath’s counsel — though youth be 
obedient to age — and says — 

** My Tatber, I will wear it* 

MUATU. 

Thalaba! 

TUALA6A. 

In God*« name, and the Prophet’s! be 
its iiower 

Good, let it serve the righteous; If far 
eviJ, 
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Gail) and mytriistin Him, shall hallow it. 

So Thalaba «In»\v on 
The writtrn riri^ of goM. 

Then in the l.4»llo\v i^r.ne 
They laid Abdal<lar*» corpse, 

And levelled over him the desert dust.” 

But the place is polluted, and they 
must go to some other oasis, la 
the following six short lines what 
power of picturing to the eye I 
Then from the pollution of death 
AVith woter they made themselves pure ; 
And Tlialabrt drew up 
The fastening of the cord ; 

And Moath furled the tent; 

And from the grove of palms Oneizi led 
The camels, ready to receive tl»eir load.” 

The tent is again pitched, and at 
midnight an Evil Spirit — visible but 
to him— tries to draw the ling from 
Thaiaba’s finger. Commanded by 
the chosen youth, in the name of the 
Prophet, the Spirit tells him the 
name of his Father’.s murderer— 
Okba, the wise magician — and the 
Destroyer bids him bring the bow 
and arrows of Hodcirah. 

** Distiticlly Moath heard hi^ ^oicc ; and 
She, 

^yhOf thromjh the veil of ScjuinUiotif 
watched 

Ad fiow/if/i in listening terror, whOit sus» 
jpcnsc 

I'orhadc the aid of pragfr.** 

There is some poetry so very beau- 
tiful, and the Ixeauty, ihougli exqui- 
site, is at the same time so patent to 
every eye that communicates with 
a human heart, that what in this 
world can a critic do with it — yet 
Christopher North is not a critic- 
hut print the whole of it, without 
leaving out a single syllable, and then 
simply say, ** Read that, my belo- 
ved ! and whiUt thou art reading 
let me gaze into thine eyes— -and, 
dearest ! never mind though they 
should be first dimmed a little — then 
wet— -then filled, and then drowned 
with tears ! ” It is even so with 
this Tent in the Aral>i;iti wildr.rness. 
The Evil Spirit l*ad laid Hodeiiah*s 
bow and arrows at the feet of Tha- 
laba ! 

“ Nor «*vcrfrom lhaihour 

Hid rebel Hpiril on th« T**fit intrude. 
Such virtue had tin* Sprll. 

Thus peaircftiliy had the vernal years 
Of Thalabu on, 

Till now, without an effort, he could 
betid 


Ilodeirairs stubborn bow. 

Black were his eyes and bright, 

The sunny hue of health 
Glow’d on his tawny cheek. 

Ills lip was darken'd by nnuturing life ; 
Strong were his shapely limbs, bis stature 
tall; 

Peerless among Arabian youths was he.’* 

Whence had he come to the Tent of 
Month ? Moath met him in the 
wilderness where he bad been left 
alone, when Azrael released his mo- 
ther from her woes. Me too, me 
too!'* had then exclaimed young 
Thalaba; but 

“ Son of Ilodeiruh! the Death-Angel 

s.ud, 

It is not yet the hour. 

Soil of llodeirali, thou art chosen fortli 
To do the will of heaven ; 

To avenge thy fiither's death, 

The murder of thy race ; 

To work the mightiest enterprise 
That mortal man hath wroiight. 
J.ivoiund UFsiiMJifit Di-srisv 
Hath >iaiikj'.d th£e uto.M mankind.” 

So told he his tale to Moath — and 
Oneiza liad heard it — but in her 
perfect happiness, as she and Tha- 
laba grew up together, she had for- 
gotten it; if a fear sometimes over- 
shadowed her, and lay like a gloom 
on the Tent — shall slie sufler some 
few strange words, uttered long ago, 
to distract her — 

“ Onvi'/ii called him hrolhcr; and the 
youth 

More fondly than a brother loved the 
maid ; 

The Jovelipst of Arabian maidens she! 
How happily the years 
Ol’ Thalaba went by 1 " 

We said, “ Oneiza in her perfect 
happiness;*' and why said we so— 
seeing there never was and n^ver 
will be perfect happiness on earth — 
not even in a lent inhabited by 
love, beauty, innocence, and piety, 
struck and pitched at will in one 
oasis beyond another OB'«ia in the 
Arabian deseils? Oueiza weeps. 
Yet in spite of her tears, and in 
spite of our own — and in spite of all 
the lessons life has read us, and all 
the knowledge that experience has 
lioarded up, we say again, Oneiza 
ill her perfect happiness;” for ail it 
wants of perfection is, that it should 
endure for ever; but that want is 
only known to us, it was not known 
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to Onelza, or if it were knovfD, but 
momently, and at these moments 
only did she let fall a tear! 

** But ever round his station he beheld 

Cumtds that kiteiv his voice, 

And hoTne-birds, grouping at Ooeiza*s 
cull. 

And goats that, morn and eve. 

Came with full udders to the DamsePs 
hand. 

Dear child ! thcTcnt beneath whose shade 
thry dwelt 

It was ht'i* work ; and she had twin'd 
llis girdle's many hues ; 

And he had seen his robe 
Grow in Oiieizu’s loom. 

How often, with a meinory-minglrd joy 
Which made her Mother live before hit 
sight, 

He watch'd her nimble fingers thread the 
woof ! 

Or at the hand-mill, when she knelt and 
toil'd, 

Tost the thin cake on spreading palm. 
Or fix’d it on the glowing oven’s side 
M’itb bare wet arm, and safe dexterity. 

*Tis the cool evening hour : 

The I'arnnririd from the dew 
She.Tthes its young fruit, yH green. 
Before tlwir Tent the mat is sjiread. 
The OM Man's awful voice 
Intones the holy Book. 

What if beneath no lairi]»-illiiniin’d dome, 
Its marble walls bederk'd with flourish’d 
truth, 

A/nre and gold adornment? sinks the 
word 

With deeper Infiuencc from the Iinam's 
voice, 

Where in the day of congregation, crowds 
Perform the duty-ta‘*k ? 

Their Father is their Priest, 

The Stars of Heaven their point of prayer. 
And tile blue Firmament 
The gloriotiH Temple, where they feel 
'Fhe present Deity ! 

“ Yet through the purple glow of evo 

Shines dimly the white moon. 

The slacken'd bow, the quiver, the long 
lance, 

Rest on the pillar of the Tent. 
Knitting light palm-leaves for her bro- 
ther's brow, 

The dark-eyed damsel sits; 

The Old Man tranquilly 
Up his curl'd pipe inhales 
The tranquillizing herb. 

So listen they the reed of Thnlaba, 
While his skill'd fingers modulate 
The low, aweet, soothing, melancholy 
tones. 

Or If he strung the pearls of Poesy, 


Singing with agitated face 
And eloquent arms, and sobs that reach 
the hear^ 

A talc of love and woe ; 

Then, if the brightening Moon, that lit 
his face. 

In darkness favoured hers, 

Oh ! even with such a look, ns fiibles say. 
The mother Ostrich fixes on her egg, 
Till that intense affection 
Kindle its light of life, 

Kvcii in such deep and breathless tender- 
ness 

Oneiza's soul is centered on the youth, 
Su motionless, with such an ardent gaze, . • 
Save vrheii from her full eyes 
(Quickly she. wixies away the swelling 
tears 

That dim his image there. 

She call'd him Brother 1 was it sister- 
love 

Which made the silver rings 
Round her smooth ankles and her tawny 
arms, 

Shine daily brighten'd ? for a brother's 
eye 

Wore her long fingers tinged. 

As when she trimm’d the lamp, 

And through the veins and delicate skin 
The light shone rosy? that the darkened 
lids 

Gave yet a softer lustre to her eye ? 

That with such pride she trick’d 
Her glos« 3 ’ tresses, and on h<dy-dny 
Wreath’d the red flower-crown round 
Their waves of glossy jet ? 

How happily the years 
Of Thaloba went by ! ” 

Onelza knows that Thalaba must 
ere long leave the Tent. But to re- 
turn I She knows lie is commission- 
ed, and she has ceased to tremble at 
the name, Destroyer. 

** ‘ When will the hour arrive ?’ exclaim- 
ed the youth ; 

‘ Impatient Boy,* quoth Month, with 
H smile ; 

‘ Impatient Thainba!’ Onciza cried, 
And she too smiled ; but in her nmile 
A mild reproachful melancholy mixed." 

He waits but fora sign from heaven 
to go, and lo! a cloud of locusts 
from the desolated iields of Syria. 

“ While thus he spake, Oneiza'e eye looks 
up 

Where one towards her fiew, 
Satiate, for so It seem'd, with sport and 
food. 

The Bird flow over her, 

And as he past above. 

From his relaxing grasp m liocust fell $ . • 
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It A*U upon the Mai<Jerr» rohe, 

And feebly there it stood, recovering slonr. 

The admiring girl survey’d 
Ills out spread sails ol‘ green ; 

Hi*» gauzy uniler wings, 

One closely to thegruss-green budj* furl’d. 
One rndl'Ml in the iall, and hull'tiiHdoii’d. 
She viewed hisjet-orb’d eyes; 

Ills glossy gorget bright. 

Green glittering iti the sun ; 

11 is jdiiiny pliant horiis. 

That, nearer as she gay’d, 

Bent tremblingly hetore her hreath. 
She view’d his yellow-cireli'd frtiut 
M’ith lines inysteiious veinM ; 

‘ A lid kniiw’st thou what is written here, 
i\Iv father?' said the oMaid. 

* Look, Thalaha ! ijeiudi.mce these lines 
Are in the. letters of the 
Nature’s own language written here.* 

‘‘ The youth bent down, and s-uddenly 
He starteil, and his heart 
Sprung, and his cheek grew red. 

For these niysterl<»us lines were legible,. . 
WhEV THl S11\L1. JJJ JiAEKI NJ I* AT 

Nonv, 

So\ or ITnnrrR\n, urvAiiT. 

And ]Moalh look’d, and read the lines a- 
loud ; 

The Loi'ust slniok his wnigs and fled. 
And they nere silent all. 

** Who then rejoieed but Thalaha ? 
Who then u,is tittuMe«l but the Arabian 
M ,id ? 

And .'Nfoafli sad of heart, 

Though with a grief supplest, beheld the 
\ out h 

Shar(»*‘Ti lus arrows now, 

Atid now Tiew-t>lutn»' theii shafts, 
N'»vv. \u beguile ia>p:inent hope, 

Feel every shatjten’d point. 

* Why is that nnxious lo(d»,* Oooiza 

cricMl, 

* Still fipwanl cast at. noon ? 

Is Ttuilalia aweary of oin tent?* 

* I wonM he gone,' the youth replied, 

* That 1 might do rny task, 

And full of glory to the tent return, 

Whence 1 nbould part no more.* 

But on the noontide sun, 

As anxious nnd as oft Onei/a’s eye 
Was upward glanced in fear. 

And ilow, as Thalitha replied, her cheek 
Lost its fresh and lively hue; 

For in the Sun’a blight edge 
She saw, or thought she saw, a little 
Bperk. . . 

The Mgc Astronomer 
Who, with the love of science full, 


Trembled that day at every pasalng 
cloud, . . 

He had nut seen it, *twa8 a speck so small. 

Alas ! Oneiza sees the spot increase ! 
.And lo ! the ready Youth 
Over his shoulder the full quiver slings. 
And grasps the slacken'd how. 

It spreads, and spreads, and now 
Hath shadowed half the Sun, 
Whose civhceiit pointed horns 
Now momently decrease. 

The day grow.H dark, the Birds retire 
to re^t ; 

Forth from her shadowy haunt 
Flies the, large- headed Screamer of the 
night. 

Far off the aflTrighted African, 
Deeming hiM t»'nl dei’easM, 

^'all^ on his knees in pi’ayer, 

And tr<*inbles as he sees 
The fierce Hyena’s eyrs 
Glare in the daikuess of that dreadful 
noon. 

“ 'l*hen Thal.dia < xelnijn’d, * I'rireweJl, 
IMy t.ilher ' iny flneiz i !’ the old !M.in 
I’rlt his thi-eat swell with giief, 

' Wlierc wilt tiiou go. my Child?' he 

Cl if d, 

‘ Wilt thmi not wait a "ign 
’l'i> ymlnt tby dc'^lin'fl v\ a y ? * 

‘ fiod will l•onduct me!’ said the noble 
youth. 

He "aMl, and from the 'I’eTit, 

In the depth of the daiknes-,, (h-]>.irted. 

d'hey lieard his pal tifig steps, 

The quiver lattiing as he past away.” 

Wliit-h makeft yon happiest — you 
know ill what spit it wo ask — tin* pir- 
ture of Ladtirlatl and Katiyai in their 
ratio rottairo, within ihr shatlow of 
that wondrous hanyan trof* — in tlir 
rirh liiddsid Hindo^tati — orof Month, 
and Oneiza, and Thalaha in their 
tent in the Arabian deaert? I'hey 
have been accuHed, a« you know, of 
tiie hIii of HameiieHN — dwellings and 
inmates — and would that some other 
poet were inspired by the spirit of 
sympathy and imitation, to give u« 
a third picture, as like either of the 
other two as they are to one an- 
other ! Will the rritic try y Moaih 
is a widower, and so is Ladiirlad — 
and eacli has one daughter, who loves 
her father. In neither case w'otild 
it have been advisable that there 
should be two, or a larger number. 
Though no Malthuslaus, we cannot 
help thinking there is something very 
interesting in an only child. Oneiza 
and Kailyal are both pioua, and 
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therefore beautiful exceediugly ; ” 
but with Oneiza filial duty Ua pure 
delight, that liaa no other kuowledgt) 
of itself than that it is love; with 
Kailya) it asButnea the aspect rather 
of a profoundest pity and an awful 
sorrow; and if joy at any time be 
hers, it is in the thought — or, more 
blesBod still — the sifjhi. of the solace 
or the support that her joy yields to 
her father’s misery — therefore it is 
that she dances before him — and 
therefore, like the bird of night, she 
sings. And then Thalaba! had he 
been Bome ordinary young Arab, to 
whom Orieizi was engaged ; and 
had they been w^aiting wiih a natu- 
ral impatient patience for the time 
when they might ])itch a tent of 
their own, anil leave old Moath 
to manage his own camels — even 
then the picture would have been 
a pleasant one; nor should we have 
been entitled to find fault with 
such a betrothed. But being wliat 
he is — that tent is not only beautiful 
but glorious in the desert— and what 
other poet < <»iild have pitched it there 
at nature’s i*i(l(iing, anci let it for her 
to siicii U'liants at will or i’or life ? 

WluM'O now 18 1 'halaha ? In the 
Paradise of Sin — Aloadin’s encdiant- 
ment— among iMouiitainH that belong 
to earth — yet seem not of it— awiin- 
miijg with all voluptuousness — 
where souls seem but senses, and 
desire no otlier heaven, Tliither 
had he i>tM‘n led to be tried and to 
triuinpb — alter having overc»)ine 
perils Nirange and manifold — ami can 
it he tliat he has forgot Oiieiza ? 

** With eariipst pyos the b;iro|iieti>rs 
I’Vd on the sijitit impure; 

Aiui 'J'hithth;i, he t:»7ed, 

But in his heart he bore a tali'^man, 
Wlio'ie hlesNrfj a)*-hyrny 
T<» viitnons thoughts refin’d 
The loose Mij^ue^tions i»l' the scene impure, 
Oneizjt's iina^ie swam before his sigltt, 
His own Arabian Aluid. 

He rose, and from the banquet room he 

ruHird, 

And teal's ran down bis burning cheek ; 
And nature for a inouieiit woke the 
thought, 

And mtiritiured, that, from all domestic 

joys 

Estranged, he wandered oVr the world 
A lonely being, far from all he loved. 
Son of Hodeirah, not among thy crimes 
That momentary murmur shall be writ- 
ten I 


** From tents of revelry, 

From festal bowers to solitude he ran ; 
And now he reach'd where all the rills 
Of that well- watered garden in one tide 
Roll’d their collected waves- 
A straight and stately bridge 
Stretch’d its long arches o*er the ample 
stream. 

Strong in the evening, and distinct its 
shade 

Lay on the watery mirror, and his eye 
Saw it united with its parent pile. 

One huge fantastic fabric. Drawing 
near, 

Loud from the chambers of the bridge 
below, 

Sounds of carouMil came and song, 

And unvoird women bade the advancing 
youth 

Come ineiTy*make with them ! 
Unhearifig, or unlieeding, Thalaba 
Past o’er with hurried pare, 

And plunged amid the forest solitude. 

“ Deserts of Araby ! 

His soul returned to you. 

He himself upon the earth, 

And floVfl his eyes, and call'd 
Tin; voluntary vision up. 

A cry, as of distress, 

Arous’d him ; h»ud it came and near I 
He started up, he strung his bow, 
lie pluck'd the arrow forth. 

Again a shriek — a womans shriek ! 
And lo! she rushes through the trees, 
Her veil all rent, her garments torn ! 
IJe toUows I’lose, the ru\ishei' — 
Lven on the uiiechoiiig grass 
She heara his tread, so near ! 

* Pnqdo't, Have me ! save me, God ! 
Help! help ! ’ she cried to Thalaba ; 
Thcklaba drew the bow'. 

The unerring arrow diil its work of death. 
He turned him to the woman, and beheld 
His own Oneiz'a, his Aruhian Maid.** 
My father, O my father ! ” 
Oneiza tells Thalaba bow »he was 
seized in sleep — and torn from their 
tent now sunk in the sand — and that 
her father is a wanderer in the wil- 
derness. And W'ho hath prepared 
this garden of delight, and wherefore 
are its snares V 

“ The Arabian maid replied, 

‘ The women, when I entered, welcomed 
me 

To Paradise, by AloadSn’s will 
Chosen, like themselves, a Hourl of the 
Earth. 

They told me, credulous of his blasphe- 
mies. 

That Aloadin placed them to reward 
His faithful servants with the Joys of 
Heaveii. 
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0 Thiilaba! ftinl nU nre muJy b«Te 
To wr« aU his wkcKed will, ami wuik iiU 

criim'S ! 

liow ilini shall we O'^cape ? ‘ 

' Wo to him I’rrietl the .Apiuiiutecf, a hterii 

MUiilt* 

ParkeiiiiiL' with stronjfer sbuiles his 

c<»untfHsiiioe ; 

* Wo to him I ht* hath laid his toils 
'i’ll lake the ameloji''. 

The Ikiii is eoim* in.’ *’ 

No wonder that Oneiza is fear- 
6tri(‘kt*n, and despairs of escape fiotn 
tiie Paradise ot Sin. Kaityal had no 
fears — for they were all swallowed 
up in love and pity for her miserable 
feather — his perseculious more than 
her own wrongs awoke a spirit with- 
in her that eeorned the Man- al- 
mighty as il’ he had been but a slave. 
Oneiza had been torn faraway from 
her father — and found herself sud- 
denly surrounded with unimagtned 
evil in the realms of Sin. She look- 
ed in the face of Thalaba — and the 
Appointed 

“ Ttaisod hishnnd tohrnvpn. 

‘ Is ihpj'p not God, Ooi'iz-.i? 

1 have n iHiismati, that, whoso ln*ap«r, 
Him. nor the Earthly, nor tin? Infernal 

Powers 

Of Evil, can cast down. 
U**m«»mber Dcistiny 
Hath mark’d me from Mnnkind ! 
Now rest ill faith, and I will ^uard thy 
sleep. * 

** So on a violet hank 
The Arabian Maiil laid down, 

Her soft rhrek pillow’d upon moss and 
flowers. 

She lay in silent prayer, 

Till prayer had iraiMpiitliyed her fears, 
And sleep fell on her. IJy her side 
Sill'll t sate Thalaba, 

And i;a/.ed upon the .Alaid, 

And Hs he ^axed. drew iit 
New couraije an i inteti<<er failb, 

And waited calmly lor the eventful day. 

** Loud sung the Lark, the atvaken'J 
Maid 

Sebeld him twinkling in the morning 
light, 

And wish’d for wings and Ilhertj’ like his. 
The flush of fear inflam’d her check, 
But Thalaba was ealm of soul. 
Collected for the work. 

He ponder’d in hiM mind 
How from Lobaba’s breast 
His blunted arrow fell. 

Aloadiu too might wear 


Spell perrhaiice of equal power 
To biiiiit the weapon’H edge ! 
]5e>ide the river- brink 
ll'isc a you rig poplar, whose unsteady 
leaves 

Varying their verdure to the gale. 
With silver glitter caught 
His meditating eye. 

Then to Oiiei/a turn’d the youth, 

And gave his father's bow, 

And o'er her shotlldeis slung 
1 he quiver ariow slor d 

' Me other weapon suits;’ said he 

‘ Hear ihoii the How : dear Maid, 

The da>s reiiiin upon me, when these 
shai t't, 

True to thy guidance, from the lofty 
))alin 

Brought down the cluster, and thy glad- 
den’d eye, 

Extillitig, turn’d to seek the voice of 
praise, 

Oil ! yet ng tin, Oneiza, ire shall share 
Our desert jojs ! ’ So saying, to the bank 
lie mov’d, and stiaiping low. 

With duiihle grasp, h<iiid below bund, ho 
cleiieh’d. 

And from its watry soil 
I’plore I he j)o{»!.ir initik. 

Then off he shook the eloited earth, 
And hioke away the he:.d 
And bofijl"., and lesser loots; 

And lilting it a!o!t, 

'Wielded with able sway the massy iluh. 

* Now for this child of JJell!’ qm*t!i 
'Fhalaba ; 

‘ Belike he shall exchange to-day 
Ills dainty Paradise 

For tither dwelling, and the fruit 
Of Zaecouin, cursed tree.’ 

“ With that the youth and Arab maid 

Toward the centre of the garden past. 

It chanced (hat Ahmdin iiad coii\ok'd 
'i’he gai del]. habitants. 

And with the assembled throng 
Onei/a mingleil, and the appointed 
Youth, 

UnmarkM they mingled, or if one 
With busier linger to his neighbour notes 

The quiver'd Maid, * haply,* he Hays, 

* Some daughter of the IJomerites 
Or one who yet remembers with delight 
Her native, tents of llimiar!* Nay! 
rejoins 

His comiade, 'a love-pageant ! for the 
' man 

Mimics with that fierce eye and knotty 
club 

Some savage lion-tamer, she forsooth 
Must play the heroine of the years of 
old! ’ 

lladiant with gems upon hJs throne of 
gold 
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Sit Alrtfttlm ; o'er the Si>raT«r’« hend 
Hover'd H Bird, and in the fragrant air 
Waved his ivide tvlnnowin^ tvirtgs, 

A living caiiopv. 

Large mh tlie hairy Casanwar 
Was that oVrshadoiving Bird ; 

So huge his talons, in their grasp 
The Eagle would have hung u hrljdess 
prey. 

His beak was iron, and his pluraea 
Glittered like burnish'd gold. 

And his eyes glo%v*d, as though an inward 
Are 

Shone through a diamond orb. 

“ The blinded multitude 
Ador'd the Sorcerer, 

And bent the knee before himy 
And shouted out bis praise, 

< INIighty art thou, the Bestower of joy, 
The Lord of Paradise ! * 

Then Aloadin rose and waved his hand, 
And they stood mute, and moveless. 

In idolizing awe. 

“ * Children of Earth/ he cried, 

‘ Whom I liave guided here 
By easier passage than the gate of 
Death ; 

The infidel Sultan, to whoso lands 
My mountains reach their roots, 
Blaspiieines and threatens me. 
Strong are his armies, many are bis 
guards, 

Yet may a dagger find him. 
Children of Earth, I tempt ye not 
With the vain promise of a bliss unseen, 
With tales of a hereafter Heaven 
Whence never Traveller hath returned ! 
Have ye not tasted of the cup of joy. 
That in these groves of happiness 
For ever over-mantling tempts 
The ever-tbir«ty lip? 

Who is there here that by a deed 
Of danger will deserve 
The eternal joys of actual paradise?* 

“ * I ! * Thalaba exclaim’d, 

And springing forward, on the Sorcerer’s 
head 

He dash'd the knotty club. 

He fell not, though the force 
Shattered his skull ; nor flow'd the blood, 
For by some hellish talisman 
His life imprison’d still 
Dwelt In the body. The astonish’d crowd 
Stand motionless with fear, and wait 
Immediate vengeance from the wrath of 
Heaven. 

And lo ! the Bird • . the monster Bird, 
Soars up . , then pounces down 
To seise on Thalaba ! 

Now, Onelza, bend the bow. 

Now draw the arrow borne I • • • 


True fled the arrow from Oneiza’shand ; 

It pierc'd the MoitHter Bird, 

It broke the THli<mian, . . 

Then darkness cover’d all, . . 

Earth shook. Heaven thunder’d, and 
amid the yells 

Of Spirit’s accurs'd, destroy’d 
The Paradise of Sin.” 

Southey and Scott have, each of 
them, more than once or twice 
either, apoken of their Master Spen- 
ser. Both Moderns are ^reat Poets 
— and Southey’s genius — in as far as 
it is moral, imaginative, and pictu- 
rei-rpie, bears a resemblance — with a 
difference —to the Ancient’s; but 
Scott’s none at all. Read Marmion 
and then the Fairy^Queen! Spenser 
wantons — revels — and riots in pala- 
ces of pleasure, and gardens of de- 
light, and bowers of bliss, and isles 
of joy, and his voluptuousness would 
be sensuality, were it not that as 
his soul seems to languish, and al- 
most to die away in the delirium of 
the senses, his Jove and genius for 
the Ideal as well as the Beautiful 
(for surely these two are sometimes 
’different) come to her aid, and by 
showing: a crowd of fair images not 
unallied to pleasure yet seeming 
superior to pleasure, tempt her, it 
may be said, away from temptation, 
til), as if rousing herself from a dan- 
gerous dream, till then too delightful 
to be resisted, she has power given 
her to break its silken chains, and rise 
up unstained from what had else 
soon been pollution. Southey, as 
Spenser was, is a man of a ten- 
der spirit — but not only is he 
inferior to his “ Master” in warmth 
of passion, but he is superior to 
him in austerity of moral thought 
— if we might say it without w^rong 
to the gentle Edmund — In the 
purity of self respect. A licentious 
image in Southey’s poetry would be 
something shocking — monstrous ; 
perhaps iu it passion is too cold — 
true it is that no where else are to 
be seen so sincere the affections. 
Spenser would have subjected Onei- 
95 a to no unhallowed touch in the 
Paradise of Sin, but we think he 
would have brought before our eyes 
how she was endangered ; while it 
is certain that be would have sub- 
jected Thalaba to some perilous al- 
llurementa, which would have been 
painted con amxxre^ and with a pro- 
digality of paasion. Which would 
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Lave been beat ? Both. For at this 
moment the memory of Thalaba*a 
education in Moaiii’n Tent oHsurea 
u« that the Appointed indeed acted 
according to his character in deal- 
ing as Jte did — dashiiit? it into dust 
— with the Paradise of Sin. 

** It was thf- wiMlom and the will of 
Heaven* 

That, in a lonely tent, had cast 
The lut of Thalaha. 

There ini«;ht his soul develope best 
Its slriMifjtheiiifJff energies; 

There ini^ht he from the world 
Keep his heart pure and uiieontuniinate. 
Till at the written hour he should be 
found 

Fit servant of the Lord, without a «pot,'* 

Pleasure could not tempt Tiialnha, 
but PridtM'ould, ami the Appointed 
WHH to dree lor the ot that bin 

a ghastly piimNhmcnt. 

“ () Sultan, live for ever ! be thy f,ics 
Like A load in all ! 

The wralli of God hath smitten him.** 
The* Sultan of the land hitis the 
victorious Arab stand next lobim- 
self/’ t*nd Thaiaba, clad in pnr- 
]»le, and rrownetl with a diadem, 
is led on the royal summI throuoli the 
city, while heralds go bcftin»aml c/y 

Tims sh-ill the Sultan riMVJod 
The nuin who ‘'orve^ him uell!” 

And Thaiaba sball espttuse the Sul- 
tan m daiiirhter, ami be a Vi inee of 
the Land Where is On»*i/4 r Fi«iin 
her I»ow had down the sltait that slew 
the Monster liird and saved 'I'hali- 
ba, and broke tlie talisniau that held 
together the Paiadise ot Mn, at that 
breaking, in a iiiunient dust. Far 
ali>of sho thinks of her father 
searching for her in vain thr«!ii:li 
thf? wilderuesw; she thinks of Tha* 
Jaha with the diadem on his fore- 
head, and her sou! is sad. Hut what 
do we mean by down words 

like these ? Head liere *Mhe consum- 
mation and llte final woe ! ’’ 

“ When fi'tun the pomp of triumph 
And pr»*spncf ol iln* Kirj^ 

Thalaha Kttu^hi the trnt aihuietl him. 
Thoughtful the Arabian Maid brhrld 
His HU i muted 

Hi** cheek iriHain'd with pride. 

‘ Orieiza! ’ crii-d the youih, 

* The King hath done ttocording to his 
word, 

And made me in the land 
Neat to himself he nam'd 1 • • 


But why that serious melancholy 
snnlp ? , . . 

OaeizH, when 1 heard the voice that 
gave me 

Honour, and wealth, and fauae, the 
iiiHtaiit thought 

Arose to till my joy, that thou wouldst 
hear 

The tidings, and he happy.* 
Onkiza. 

Tijaluba, 

Thou w'uubrst not liave me mirthful ! 
am 1 ni>l 

All orphan, . . among strangers? 
Thai. A BA. 

Hut with me ! 

On 1,1/ A. 

31 y l ather, . . 

Thalaha. 

N.iy, he roinl'orted ! la^t night 
To whal weit thou expos’d 1 iu what a 
pel il 

The morning found us ! . . safety, honour, 
wi-ulih, 

These now are ours. This in.stunt who 
thou writ 

'J'h»‘ Sultan askM. I loM him from our 
i'hiiithood 

Wv iia I l»e,-M plighted : . . was I wrong. 
OiM i/ i r 

And wlieii lie .said with bounties he wouhl 

In-.ip 

Our niipf.i/'', . , wilt tinm Marne me if 
1 blest 

Ili^ will, iii.it bade me fix the marriage 

d.iN ! 

I.'i leal s, my Jove ? . . 

Om ;/a. 

KlMb.Mlil.U DhSTlNY 

Hath makk i» nut, it.um manki.nd! 

1 H \t AHA. 

Perhaps when Aliiadiii was destroy’d, 
The iiiisMori itMsd; else would wise 
Pi o\ ideiiee 

Willi iin lesuiids and blessing’} strew iny 

p.iih 

Thus for arromplishM service ? 

On LIZA. 

Thaiaba ! 

'J’HAIAHA. 

Or if haply not, \ et wlniher should I go ? 
Is it not pi iideiit to abide in peace 
Till 1 am suinmon’d? 

Onkiza. 

Take me to the Deserts ! 

'i'll Al. AHA. 

But Moath is not there; and wouldst 
thou d well 

In a Stranger’s tent? thy father then 
might seek 

In long and fruitless wandering for bis 
child. 

Oneiza. 

Take me then to Mecca I 
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There let me dwell servant of the 

Temple. 

Bind thnu thyself my yell, . . to buinari 
eye 

It never sshall be lifted. There, whilst 
thou 

Shalt upon thine enterprise, my prayers. 

Dear Thitiaba! shall rise to sucrour thee. 
And I shall live, . . if not in happiness. 
Surely in hope. 

Thalaiia. 

Oh think of better 1hir|^^s ! 

The will of Heaven is plain : by won- 
derous ways 

It led us here, and soon the common voice 

Will tell what we have done, and how 
we dwell 

Under the Mhadow of the SultatiN wiiiff ; 

So shall thy father hear the fame, and 
tind ns 

What he hath wish’d us ever. . • Still in 
tears ! 

Still that utiwilliiijc eye ! nay . . nay . . 
Onei/fi . . 

I dare not h ave thee other than my own, . . 

]VIy wedded wife. Ilnnour and ^^•;^ritnde 

A-* yet preserv’^e the Sultan from nil 
thnnp iits 

That sin at;ainst thee ; hut so sure as 
Heaven 

Hath pilteii thee above all other maids 

With loveliness, so surely v\'ould those 
thoii;;h(s 

Of wnnii; ari.se within the heart of 
I’oiV'er. 

If thou art mine, Oiu iza, we .are safe, 

But 4*1 a<*, llnue is r»o sam tJ»ary « ooM save. 

()Nn/.\. 

Thalaba ! '1‘uahiba ! 

With sor»p, with music, and with d.inct 
Tue luunp pi »ire. iK. 

]''ol)owini; Oil the veih-d Bi ide 
Fifiy female slaves aitend 
In eoslly robes, that ^leriin 
With interwoven j'ehl, 

And sparkle far with i;eins. 

An hundred hlaves behind them h 
Vesseln of silver and vessels of Kohl, 
And many a norj^eous ^jannent tay. 
The presents that the Siiltun #ja\e. 

On either hand the pa^es f(o 

With torches Hariiif; thruiii'h the ffloom. 
And trump and timbrel nierriincnt 
Accompanies their way ; 

And multitudes with loud acclaim 
Shout blesftinj^s on the Bride. 

And now they reach the palace pile, 
The palace home of Thalaba, 

And now the marriage feast is spread, 
And from the finish’d banquet now 
The wedding guests are gone. 

Who comet from the bridal chamber ? . • 
It ia Aaraeli the Angel of Death.** 


In the course of no other poem 
we know, <]oph any calamity, at all 
to he cunjpared with ihis, hefnl the 
chief actor and Huflerer; on reco- 
vering from pity and terror, we feel 
as if it were not in nature that the 
poem could proceed — impoHaibie 
that the Appointed can drag himself 
up from his despair — and yet be the 
Destroyer. The poet must have bad 
a noble confidence in the power of 
his genius — of something within 
him even greater than his genius 
— who dared thus; and his triumph 
has overthrown a law laid down by 
the w'irte in the mysteries of our be- 
ing, which would have seeined, but 
for that triumph, to he inexorable, 
and mit to he violated without ex- 
tinction of the veiy vital spirit of a 
X)oem — which would then cease tube 
a poem but in name. Oneiza dead 
— Thalaba alive! She buried — he 
coiKpiering on an earth that holds 
her dust! Reven{?e piirHuing its ob- 
jei-t — love objectless ! But where 
and what now is TlialabaV 

W< MAK. 

“ Go rmt among the tombs. Old Man! 
'J'heic is a m.olman there. 

Oil) Man. 

Will he liHi’iii me if I go ? 

Wd.man. 

Not he, poor nii‘<er,il»le man ! 

But Mis a wrctrhi*il highl to see 
His utter wretchedness. 

For all day long he lies on ft grave, 
Ami never is he s«'en to weep, 

And never is be beard to groan ; 

Nor e\er at the bovir ot prayer 
Ih TidN b;s knee nor moves bis lips. 

1 haxc t.ikei) him food for charity, 

And never a ivord be spake ; 

Blit yet so ghastly he look’d, 

'J’liat 1 have awaken’d at night 
With the dream of his ghastly eyes. 
Now go not among the Tombs, Old 
man ! 

Oi-n Mak. 

Wherefore has the wrath of God 
So sorely stricken him ? 

Woman. 

He came a stranger to the hind. 

And did good service to the Sultan, 
And well his S4*rvire was rewarded. 
The Sultan iinin’d him next himself, 
And gav*« a palace for his dwelling, 
And dower’d his bride with rich do- 
mains. 

But on his wedding night 
There came the Angel of Death. 

Since that hear, a man distracted 
Among the e^ulohres he wandera* 
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The Sultan, when he heard the tale. 
Said, that for ‘»«nne untold crime 
Judgment thus had stricken him. 
And, asking I leaven forgiveness 
That he had shown him lavour, 
Abandon'd him to want. 

Old Man. 

A Stranger did you say? 

W'OMAN. 

An Arab born, like you. 

Ilut go not among the Tombs, 

For the sight of his wretchedness 
Might make a hard heart ache ! 

Oi.n Man. 

Nay, nay, I never yet have shunn’d 
A countryman in distress : 

And the sound of his dear native tongue 
May be like the voice of a friend. 

Then to the sejuilehre 
The woman pointed out, 

Old Moath bent his way. 

By the tomh lay Thalaba, 

In the light of the setting eve ; 

The suti, and the wind, and the rain. 
Had rusted his raven locks ; 

His cheeks were fallen in, 

His faee-boiies prominent ; 

By the tomb he lay along. 

And nw lfan fingfrs plat'd, 
Unwittinc;, with the grass that grew 
jirsior. 

The Old Man knew him not, 

And, drawing near him, cried, 

* Countryman, peace Ih* with thee !* 
The sound of his dear native tongue 
Awaken'd Thalaba; 

He rais'd his couiitenanre. 

And saw the good Old IMan, 

And he arose, and fell upon his ne<'k. 
And groan'd in bitterness. 

Then ^loath knew the youth, 

And fear'd that he was childless ; and he 
turn'd 

His eyes, and pointed to the tomh. 

* Old man ! ' cried Thalaha, 

‘ Thy search is ended there I ‘ 

“ The father's cheek grew white. 

And hU Up cpiivered with the misery ; 
llowheit, collecting, with a painful voice 
He answered, ‘ God is good ! bis will be 
done ! * 

** The woe in which he spake, 

The resignation that inspir'd his speech, 
They soften’d 'J'halaba. 

* Thou bast a solace in thy grief,* he 
cried, 

* A comforter within ! 

Moath ! thou seest me here, 
Deliver'd to the Evil Powers, 

A God-ahandon'd wretch ! * 


** The Old INIan look'd at him Incredu- 
lous. 

‘ Nightly,* the youth pursued, 

‘ Thy daughter comes to drive me to 
despair. 

Month, thou thinkst me mad, . . 

But when the Cryer from the Minaret 
Proclaims the midnight hour. 

Hast thou a heart to see her ? * 

“ In the Meidan now 
The clung of cinrioiis and of drums 
Accompanied the Sun's descent. 

* Dost thou not pray, my son ? * 

Said Mouth, as he saw 
The white dag w'aving on the neighbour- 
ing IVlosque : 

Then Thaluba's eye grew wild, 

* Pray I ' echoed he ; ‘ I iiiiist not pray ! * 
And the hollow groan he gave 
Went to the Old Man's heart, 

And, bowing down bis face to earth, 
In fervent agony he call'd on God. 

** A night of darkness and of storms ! 
Into the chamber of the I'omh 
Thalrtbn led the Old Man, 

To roof him from the rain. 

A night of htorms! the wind 
Stvept through the mnoiilesH sky. 
And rno.-in’d among the pillar'd sepul- 
chres ; 

And, ill the pauses of its sweep, 

'I’hey hc.ird the hea\y r.-xiit 
Beat on the monument uliove. 

In silence on Oneida's grave 
The i'atheraiid the IliisbanU .sate. 

“ The Cryer from the Minaret 
Proclaim'd the midnight hour. 

* Now, now ! ’ cried 'i'halaha ; 

And o’er the ehamher i»f the tomh 

There spread a luiid gleam, 

Like the rellectiun of a sulphur fire ; 
And in that hideous light 
Onciza stood before them. It was She, . . 
Her very lineaments, . . and such as 
death 

Had changed them, livid chcoks, and lips 
of blue ; 

But in her eyes there dwelt 
Brightness more terrible 
Than all the loathsomeneRS of death. 

* Still art thou living, wretch ? ’ 

In hollow tones she cried to Thalaba ; 

* And must I nightly leave iny grave 

To tell thee, still in vain, 

God hath abandon'd thee ? * 

** * This is not she ! * the Old man ex- 
claim'd ; 

* A fiend ! a manifest fiend ! * 

And to the youth he held his lance ; 

* Strike and deliver thyself I * 
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‘ Strike iiek ! * cried Thalabn, 

And, pal.sivd of all powers, 

Gaz'd fixedly upon tin; dreaiK'iil form. 

* Yen, strike her ! ’ cried a vuice, wbo&e 
tones 

Flow'd with such sudden healing through 
his sou), 

As when the desert shower 
From death deliver’d him ; 

But, unobedient to that well-knowa 
voice, 

His eye was seeking it, 

When Moath, firm of heart. 
Perform’d the bidding : through the 
vampire corpse 
He thrust his lance; it fell, 

And, howling with the wound, 
its demon tenant fied. 

A sapphire light fell on them, 

And, gariiionted with glory, in their 
sight 

Oneiza's spirit Ntood. 

“ * O Thaliiba ! * siic cried, 

* Abandon not thyself! 

Wuuldst thou fur ever lose me ? . • go, 
fuini 

Thy quest, that in the Bowers of Para, 
dise 

In vain I may not wait thge, O ray 
lltisbiind ! ' 

To Moath then the Spirit 
Turn’d the dark lustre of her Angel 
eyes ; 

* Short Is thy destin’d path, 

O my dear father ! to the abode of bliss. 
Heiurn to A ruby. 

There wilh the thought of death 
Coinfoit thy lonely age. 

And Azrael, the Deliverer, soon 
Shall visit thte in peace.'*’ 

AVhat mental itiHanity is, in any 
case, the wiseat physician knows 
not; it is his duty to prescribe for 
it nevertheless; and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, that he might be enabled to do 
so judiciously, studied Sbakspeare. 
The brain, we believe, is always af- 
fected ; luit bow and wbeie/f Tha- 
laba bad no medical man to attend 
him amonj^ the tombs. Perhaps be 
was not insane — though a woman 
said to Mo:itb, 

** Go not aiiiOiig the tombs, Old Man I 
'1‘here is a madman there.” 

He harmed no one — “ not he, poor 
miserable man — but be was haunU 
ed, it seems, by a fiend. Kot a 
phantom but a vampire fiend, 
manlfeBt fiend*’ to the eyes of old 
Moath. What if it had been a phan- 
tom — a phantom of Tlialaba’a brain P 
It wore the form, the face of On- 
eiza, and conscience must have told 


him, for insanity is not utterly deaf 
to the still small voice — bis was not 
so— that be, the Appointed De- 
stroyer, had impiously forced On- 
eiza to be his bride. But the Poet, 
with that wonderful faculty of adap- 
tation with which he is gifted be- 
yond every other, avails himself of 
the belief of those nations in vam- 
pires, and foul as the superstition is, 
he brings it into the service of poetry, 
and philosophy, and religion. An evil 
spirit entering into the dead body of 
Oneiza, torments him who caused 
her death by an offence to Heaven. 
How can he help believing it Oneiza? 
He bids her father watt tor the hour 
and he will see, with his own eyes, 
his daughter come from the grave to 
curse him — and cry 

** Siili art thou living, wretch ? 

And must 1 nightly leave my grave 
To tell thee, still iti v.iin, 

God bath abandon’d thee ? ** 

But no sin dimmed Moatb's eyes, 
and they sec through the horrid 
semblance. But not at Moath's bid- 
ding would Thalaba — though all dis- 
traught — strike what seemed to him 
the ghost of Oneiza — changed to- 
wards him as the spirit was that 
glared in it — not even when a voice 
commanded that he knew to he the 
voice of the Tent in the Desert. 
Oneiza’s spirit alone could make 
him whole — an angel stood before 
him as the demon fled — and dis- 
ease, with all its troubles, was cured 
by words from lips that could not 
lie, assuring him that he should 
meet his Oneiza in the bowers of 
Paradise, if her husband obeyed 
tlie will and comtnand of heaven. 
Such resigtiaiiou as now became his, 
could only have followed such de- 
spair — and by it the Appointed is 
again endowed wilh the power of 
the Desiroyer. 

“ But now his heart was ca^m, 

For on bis soul a heavenly hope had 
dawn’d.” 

And in the light of that hope viever 
again to be daikened, Thalaba re- 
sumes the quest of his Father's mur- 
derers — nor once fails hia heart, 
nor faints, till his work is done- 
then 

“ Ik the same moment, at the oate 
O r Paeauise, Onejka’e nonax eukm 
Welcom'd hie Husband to kiebnal 

BUSS.** 
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A FEW BIORE GREEK EPIGRAAIB. 

TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAY. 

1 . 

(MELEAGER.) 

barks of Ilelle’s strait, whose flagging aails 
Woo lh« einbno'es of the Nortberii galrs, 

Jf on the strand that views the Coan steep 
Ye see iny i^huTitfiT) gazing on the deep, 

“ 'I'hou beautilul,” say to her, *• these thy sigha 
Hasten thy lover to thy longing eyes; 

Alaideri beloved, 1 eannot w'ait the sea, 

Aly eager feet will bring me hooii to thee.” 

lell her these word**, and Jove, with favouring gales, 

Forthwith, ut ItMigtii, will fill 30111’ flogging saiitf. 


II. 

(l NKNGWN.J 

Tovto to; — it.T.A, 

Sabinas, let thi^ hinnhle t.i>det show 

'I'lje I0I13' trienii'hip w }ii( h I btU e to thee— 

Whoju ijjy Miirn-* lor . it the |M>ueIS below 

Feniiit, shun i a the's stream, ami ih'uiK ut me.* 

lit. 

(1 MvNOWN.) ilJUT.iril ON A ( III LD. 

OvK, ct'ivkff, — x.t.A. 

l^'ol^, thfMi att Hot rle.td, hut thou pass d 

'J o better latids, u b.ere plefa'tores e\ er . 

To l ouod IM jov amid llielaiiesl l{4t\ieis 
(>l till* llieNt l^^’’v^ — 1'1}\ si(im\ idoointiig bowers. 
Tliee — nor ibe .Summer's beat, luir N\ intvi s chill, 
Stiall eVi‘ annoy — apait fiom ev*ry ill, 

N.»r sit ktie*,'., hwni:« r, thlvNt again distiess, 

Uh ’ is then; aught on esrfli to e<pial this? 
Cofitentvd thou — remote from hnnian woe«— »« 

In the pure light which from Olympus flows. 

I\ . 

(icing I'TnLh’MV.) 

O.S' 4r; gyu kui — x.r.A* 

I know myself the being of a day : 

Uut when the rolling lieaveiis mj' thoughts survey, 
No more 1 tread the earth I'^'A guest I rise 
At Jove’s own bciii^ueU in the slurry skies. 

V, 

(antipater of sidon.) 

Td}' Agl|T«MO.— ».T.A. 

This is Aralus’ work, whose subtle mind 
Could the eternal stars together bind — 

* Imitated by Jorliu in a beautiful imcription, ending thus— 

Te Drquar : «*b.M urum per iter dux ibit cunti 
Ftclut Amor, tenebra* lamiiade diieutieiu. 

Tu cave Lcthieo contlngan ora liquore, 

Et cito Yonturl nis memor, oro, viri. 
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Planet and fixed— by whose in^working force 
Orb within orb holds on its heavenly course : 
Oh ! then hh labours next to Juve*s adore, 

Who makes stars clearer than they were before. 


VI. 

(CALLiaiACRUS.) 

TPS'! Sfltaii — je.r.X. 

Jlere Sno, Dims* son, in sleep doth lie : 

Ob ! eay nut that the good can ever die. 

vu. 

(anti PATER OP SIDON.) 

Avrj ^rXaravtircif — x.t.X. 

Me a dry plane tree now. — this creeping vine 
JVIitntlrs in ntbes— whose greeni-ry is not iniiie: 

I'or tln>e bai e arms — once Jeafy a» her »iwn— 
Would rmi'Me her cluster'', and their hiauty crown- 
So eliej ish ihnu u frieiid— that iViend iTideed — 

A woinan’!i Kiiulnt‘s>s lor thy hour of need. 


VI It. 

(tYUrs HIE POET.) 

AV|?6 wetrng ft* — x.T,X. 

W'oidd that my sire had tun^’lit his son to keep, 
’Neath sheltei intf roch'. or elms, tlie /h ccy sheep : 
To seek a solace of dull rare and ijelcf 
In the pipe's music, and ihere ihid redief. 

Yf .Muses cimie, together let ii> iiee 
The well built city's sj.Iendid misery. 

Si ck we anotlier Imme to sing at ease, 

Tor here the wretched <lroiie.i destroy the bees. 


(aktiphaves of macedox.) 

aCtij troi Ki/^eg£aac rlf — x.t.A. 

That love-crcfitlng restus, from her breast 
Venus untied, and, Ino, gave *t to thee, 

That Us allurements luight create unrest 
In every muu,-»aud more than all in me. 


X. 

(unknown.)— HERCULES AVRESTLING WITH ANTJEUS. 

XtfAjcpjt « — x.r.A« 

Who hath impressed on brass that mournful air 
Of one Avho struggles 'gainst Alcides might? 

Instinct with life, there Force and grim Despair 
Fill us with mingled pity and affiight. 

Under Aleides* grasp — Aiitscus see— 

Writhing and groauing In his agony. 
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XI. 

(unknown.) 

A till uXktTsinvn »xt -x.r.X. 

HelontleHs Ad^s, why of lift! brreav« 

The clilJd C«illoo)«chrus ? — if a toy he be 
In her dark home to thy Peraephotiei 
Still with what sorrow must bis parents grieve t 

XII. 

(SIMONIDES.)— INSCRIPTION ON A TROPHY AT TIIYHEA. 
OVS's 'Six-d^rx — x.r.A. 

Sparta onr rountry, — we thy thirty sons 
At Tliyrea fought with thirty valiant ones— • 

Argives, — nor did we turn our barks, but where 
e first had stood, our lives we yielded there, 

Si.iitied \«ith thy blood, OthryndeM, this shield 
Proclaims, — “ Here Argives did to Spartans yield." 

Jt’ Argive lleil, •Adrastus’ blood owns he; 

Death is not death to Spartans— >but to flee* 

XIII. 

(UNKNOWN.) 
xviucf yero^i}». — x.r.A. 

Oh ! would I w’ere a breeze, that when the light 
Unveiled thy bosom, I niieht nestle there: 

Oh ! would 1 were n roMo of purple bright. 

Graced on the snowy bosom of my fair. 

XIV. 

(unknown.)— ON A .«iTATUE OF VENUS IN CNIDOS. 
T<5 j— x.t.A. 

Who hath Cythera seen on earth? AVho given 
A living soul and so much love to stone? 

Praxiteles and now bereft is Heaven 
Of Venus, — who in Ciiidos dwells alone. 

XV. 

(UNCKRTAIN.) — A PRAYER. 

Ztv fius-iXtu — x.t.A* 

Unprayed or prayed for, grant us only good. 

Great Jove, and be our prayer fur ill withstood. 

XVI. 

(PLATO.) — ON A STATUBOF PAN PIPING. 

Xi'/uro Xettncf x.t.A. 

Keep hilenrr now, ye Dryad-*' craggy rorks 
^e gufglifiv mixed bleatitigs of the florks ; 

Prill, with lipx, his well joined pipe i uiis uVr, 

And tlie blithe reeds the Joeiiiid stiuin out^pour, 

%Vbil,. riiijiid and loiiiid, on light fantastic toe, 

Dryuds and lluiiiudi yuds tripping go. 


* Adrattut was the only one of the teven sgainftt Thebes that escaped al.vc,— and thereby disgraced 
himself. 
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ANGLmAMA. 


Wkre we disposed to be pbiloso* 
pbical, we could, perhaps, throw- 
some light od the tiannit of objects 
of paHsion into that class of objects 
belonging to imagination; but we 
are not so disposed, and content 
ourselves for the present witli merely- 
adverting to a process of great mo- 
ment in the natural history of mind, 
which has nut only never been illus- 
trated, l)ut so far as we hnow* never 
hinted at by metapliysician or psy- 
chologist. Mean while wc remark that 
the passion for angling — An^limania 
-—has witli us undergone this trans- 
mutation. Its objects are now seen 
by US in a very different light f rom that 
which they assumed in our youth, and 
are consequently felt by us with a 
very different emotion. The con- 
sciousness of this change induced us 
to deplore, in our last Number, that 
the passion which had been to us the 
source of so much enjoyment— say 
rather itself happiness— was dead or 
dried up on our being— and mourn- 
fully to exclaim Fuimus Troks. 

There is here,bowever, no reason 
for any grief. Nature is still gra- 
cious to ml her children who cheer- 
fully obey her laws. We must ob- 
serve all the changes silently going 
on within us, that by acquiescence 
with them all * we may continue 
throughout life to be dutiful to our 
great; parent, and In duty find that 
enjoyment is provided in all ihe 
metamorphoses which our physical* 
moral* and intellectual t^ing » per- 
voiii zxxvza. NO. ccmviii. 


petually undergoing-^ssured that if 
not unwisely and vainly withstood 
they are all for good. 'Fhe child— 
the boy— the youth — the man— the 
old man— may each during his own 
season be happy, if according to na- 
ture’s mandate, each be “ like the 
season;” the one thing needful being 
contentment. Old Age! a brother 
greybeard counsels thee— 7iercr rc- 
pinr. Thus, though dull thy hearing, 
shall music nevertheless find its way 
into thy spirit — though dim thy sight. 
Us inner regions shall be lustious— 
and thy present, which to them 
who know thee not may appear 
almost pitiful, solaced by thy past, 
and strengthened by tby future, may 
he piously felt by thee to be the best, 
because the holiest of all the seasons 
of tby life. 

Not that our Angltmania was ever 
unimaginative; indeed no passion 
was ever so; nay, not even any ap- 
petite of a rational being— not even 
hunger and thirst To the senses of 
a schoolboy a green sour crab is as 
a golden* pippin, more delicious than 
any pine*appie— the tree which he 
climbs to pluck it seems to grow iu 
the garden of Eden— and ihe parish— 
moorlaud though it be— over which 
he is let loose to play— Paradise. It is 
barely possible there may be such a 
substance as matter, but all its qua- 
lities worth having are given It by 
mind. By a necessity of nature, then, 
we are ail poets. Wa all make the 
food wsiilead on ; nor is jealousy, the 
X 
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green-eyed monster, the only wretch 
who discolours and deforms. Erery 
evil thought does so — every good 
thought gives fresh lustre to the grass 
— to the flowers — to the stars. And as 
the faculties of sense, after becoming 
finer and more fine, do then, because 
that they are earthly, gfadually loSIf 
their power, the faculties of the sou), 
because that they are heavenly, be- 
come then more and more indepen- 
dent of such ministrations, and con- 
tinue to deal with images, and with 
ideas whicli are diviner than images, 
nor care for either partial or total 
eclipse of the light of common 
day,*' conversant as they are, and fa- 
miliar with a more resplendent — a 
spiritual universe. 

O heavens ! is it not so even witli 
the luere ordinary everyday amuse- 
ments of this our terresti ial life ! No 
troop of real flesh and blood hohd 
fide boys were ever the thousandth 
part so happy, in the most glorious 
glee that ever changed a fast into a 
festival — when like butterflies es- 
caping from the chrysalis state into 
winged bliss, they burst from the 
dust of a brown study out upon the 
bosom of the green earth, and into 
the embracing sunshine that for their 
sakes all at once lighted up the skies 
— as seemed to be those imaginary 
creatures of the element — like them 
apparelled and dancing among the 
flowers with feet like theirs— that 
glided but this very moment before 
our eyes, and as they disappeared 
seemed to carry away with them the 
motion and the music of their joy 
into some more delightful world — 
remote from ours — and peopled b> 
perpetual youth ! 

What is Memory without Imagi- 
nation? Better a dead blank thau 
her confused and faded pictures. 
But let the light, which never yet led 
astray, for it is light from heaven, 
but glimpse upon the past, and if 
but a fragment be shown, 'tls a frag- 
mentof poetry-^more beautiful now 
than betore it could ever be— now 
that imagination has touched with 
her golden finger*’ what memory 
brought before her from the evanish- 
ed — for now it is indeed an Appari- 
tion. 

Written in such a spirit what a 
* Boy^a Book of Sports i ** There 
we believe, a book that goes by that 
siiuai6| and not a bad bookseither, aa 


boys’ books go; but ibe compiler is 
by much too matter<of*fact a man 
— and uninspired by Imaginatiou 
** Knuckles down at taw.” Not so 
wrote Cowper in the affecting lines 
on his Mother's Picture. Then again, 
he was a child ; but the man's heart 
gave id inlebslty of its own to the 
delight inherent in childish amuse- 
ments, and the poet’s genius express- 
ed it in a glow of beautiful words 
— yet aim pie as Is the talk of chil- 
dren. In the Pleasures of Memo- 
ry,” Rogers has breatlied the very 
spirit of beauty over his allusions— 
for they are hut allusions — to the 
pastimes of life's earliest season — 
and they are the more touching, be- 
cause, however happy the hours to 
which they refer, they are almost all 
somewhat mournful — if not in the 
thought or feeling itself — in the mu- 
sic of the verse — as in that exquisite 
passage ending with, 

“ Oi* wntfhoil the etinnet to hvr grainy 

iirst.” 

In the celebrated Ode on the dis. 
tant prospect of Eton College,” even 
the melancholy Gray (he ought not 
to have been always so very melan- 
choly) rejoices as he exclaims, 

** I fi'i*l ihc that from blow, 

A muin«Mitur> blisi brstoiv, 

Aa retlolriit of vpiin^ ! ” 

Wordsworth, whose feelings arc 
always healthful, never inspires 
more pure delight than in his imagi- 
native reminiscences of childhood 
and youth. It matters not wliat be 
the vision — a Rainbow — or a Butter- 
fly — or a Sparrow’s Nest— or Two 
Idle Shepherd Boys — or “ Intima- 
tions of immortality from Recollec- 
tions of early Childhood.” 

“ Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous 
song, 

And wliilr the young Iambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 
A timely utteranoe gave that thought re- 
lief, 

And 1 again am strong : 

The cataracts blow thetr trumpets from 
the steep, 

Ko more ehall grief of mine the season 
wrong; 

I hemr the echoes through the mountain 
throng, 

The winds come to ms from ths fitldt of 
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And all the earth {« gay ; 

I^nnd and eca 

Give themselves up to Jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Urast keep holiday ; 

Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 
thou happy shepherd boy ! 

Yes! blessed creatures I have heard 
the call 

Ye to each other make ; I sec 
The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel^I feel 
it all. 

Oil evil day ! if 1 were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning, 

And the children are pulling, 

On every side. 

Inn thousand valleys far and wide, 
Tresb Huwers ; while the sun shines 
warm 

And the babe leaps up on his mother's 
arm : 

I hear ! I bear ! with joy 1 hear ! ’* 

All our friends, then, will be de- 
lighted to see from our own pen, 
niiice they cannot all hear it from our 
own lips, that our love of the Gentle 
Art, though not so passionate, is 
more imaginative, and therefore 
deeper than ever ; and they may lay 
their account with meeting In Maga 
many a pleasant article on ‘*the 
silent trade” so dear to all thought- 
ful heart'*, from old Isaac Walton to 
young Tom— in surnames from Wal- 
ton to Stnddart. What though our 
arm of flesh never again throw a 
fly? Many a one shall our fingers 
busk— mauy a snood shall they spin 
—and inauy a casting-line shall 
grow, apparently knotless, to their 
plastic touch, so that the cheated 
eye might think it saw the living in- 
sects afloat among the floating gos- 
samer. And our Book shall obey 
the " open sesame ” of every true 
angler. Its riches are inexhaustible 
— we are no old Hunks — and a 
' brother has but to look as if he 
longed for a few, to receive as many 
flies as ever covered his hat on a hot 
summer's day, or accompanied the 
laurel leaf on his own or his horse's 
or his ass's forehead, on the road 
to glory or ilie grave or the nearest 
public. Does he desire some ape- 
dmeiMi of Korth*a Dragouftle# P 


There, my boy— take these— and you 
may gut your fish before you catch 
them— nor fear^ the sneers of the 
Cook. Kit's Midges? ' There is a 
cloud of them— and minute as they 
are, the tiniest of them all— if it but 
bite him in tongue or lip— will kill 
the greatest monster that ever as- 
sumed the shape of a salmon. Nay 
— ^boy of the brother of our youth \ 
for thy father's sake and for sake of 
the man he loved like bis own soul-— 
ACCEPT THIS ROD. We have thrown 
with it ten fathoms across a 
brisk breeze — within a span of his 
snout — and by one twist of the 
wrist — so slight as to be unnoticed 
by any bystander — hooked him 
(not the bystander but the outlier) 
well in beyond the barb, among the 
sinews of his snap-dragon, ** inextri- 
cable as the gored lion’s tooth.” 
You have seen an oak or an ash 
sapling stoop and rise so seemly 
when winds were blowing strong on 
the hill- side — as if to try the temper 
of the young family of the forest. 
Then may you imagine that you 
have seen this Rod with a twenty- 
pounder at the line* end — in the 
Lands of Christopher North. Now 
it is asleep. But then it was awake 
— broad a wake — full of life — instinct 
wltJi spirit — imbued with intelli- 
gence and feeling — as if it knew and 
loved the grasp of its gracious mas- 
ter, Christopher the Salmonicide. 
Nor think that even in a state of 
slumber— such as it now exhibits— 
it is not ready at a moment to obey 
its master’s call and do bis bidding 
— as once it did at no uncritical 
juncture— when rudely assailed on 
the river’s marge by a Gipsy from 
Yetholm, 

1 took by the throat the uneirciunctset] 
dog. 

And emote him— thus." 

Angling is in truth — after all— mean- 
ing thereby all that has been so well 
8fud in its praise — and ail that has 
been so ill said in Us blame — a plea- 
sant pastime. But for our passion 
for the pirn what should we have 
known of nature ! No suspicion had 
we in those days--even now we 
have but a suspicion— a persuasion 
perhaps-*-but no conviction— that 
we were in any degrec-*a Poet. 
We bid made scores of itish-eaps, 
hot bad imror dreamt of making 
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verses'^hough we had read a few— 
and were familiar with Jamie Thom- 
BOD. Blit how we plunged into 
gleHB ! And gazed down rhafims ? 
And w’lih beating hearts paced fear- 
fully along the edges of precipices ! 
Till we met the slopiu® greensward 
that conducted us, as if Wings were 
on our feet, to the fishable ground, 
prerupt as it was in many places, 
eomparati\^ely level, through which 
the stream—for hoarse as was its 
murmur it iiad ceased to be a torrent 
—with alternate pools and aiiallows 
— now straight as an arrow— now 
bending like a bow when the string 
is taught — and now sinuous as a ser- 
pent about to coil itself — wantoned 
at its own wild will — careless alike 
of all but that null — whether wheel- 
ing away round cultivated holms 
and garden- nooks of peninsular cot- 
tages, or singing its solitary song 
where there were none to hear it, or 
to see the glitter that accompanied 
the mu^ic— none but a few stupid 
steers, or a few silly sheep, or a 
few canty bits o* birds, and they 
were too lazy or too buny to ob- 
serve it was tiiere — though for those 
it freshened the herbage, and for these 
the coppice- woods and bushes — an 
unfailing friend, that cared not about 
the gratitude of them who lived and 
loved on its benefactions. 

Nature must be bleak and barren 
indeed to possess no power over the 
young spirit daily expanding on her 
breast into new susceptibilities, 
that erelong are felt to fill life to 
overflowing with a perpetual sue- 
cession — an infinite series — of en- 
joyments. No where is she destitute 
of that power— not on naked sea- 
shores— not in central deserts. But 
our boyhood was environed by the 
beautiful — its home was among 
moors and mountains wliich people 
in towns and cities called dreary, 
but which we knew to be the cheer- 
fullest and most gladsome parish In 
all braid Scotland— and well it might 
be, for it was in her very heart. 
Mountains they seemed to ns in 
those days — though now we believe 
they are only hills. But such hills ! 
Undulating far and wide away till 
theiiighest even on clear days seem- 
ed to touch the sky, and in cloudy 
weather were verily a part of heaven. 
Many a valley, and many a glen— 
and many a hollow that was neither 


valley nor glen— *and many a flat, of 
but a few green acres, which we 
thought plains— and many a deft 
waterless with its birks and bre- 
chaus, except when the rains cjiim* 
down, and then they all sang a new 
song in merry chorus— and many 
a wood, and many a grove, for it 
takes no gn at number of trees to 
make a wood, and four firs by them- 
selves in a lonesome place are n 
grove — and many a siagle sycamore, 
and many a single ash. kenned afar- 
olT above its protected cottage — 
and many an indescribable spot of 
scenery, at once pastoral and agri- 
cultural and silvan, where, if house 
there was, you hardly knew it among 
the rocks so was our own dear 
ddiglitful parisli, which people in 
towns and cities called dreary, com- 
posed ; but llic composition itself — 
as well might we hope thus to show 
it to your soul’s eye, as by a few ex- 
tracts, however fine, and ii few cii- 
licLsnis, liowcvcr cxqui&ite, to give 
you the idea of a perfect poem. 

But we have not given you more 
than a single hint of a great part of 
the parish — the Moor. It was iIuti. 
ever so many miles long, and ever 
80 many miles broad, and nobody 
thought uf guest ii.g how many miles 
round — but home dozen years ago it 
was absolutely nuasiired to a rood 
by a land louper of a huid-surveyor 
— distributed — drained — enclosed — 
utterly ruined for ever. — No — not 
for ever. Nature laughs to scorn 
acts of Parliament, and we predict 
that in a quarter of a century she 
will resume her management of that 
moor. We rejoice to hear that she 
is beginning already to lake lots of it 
into lier own hands. Wheat has no 
business there — and should keep to 
the carsfts. In spring she takes him 
by the braird till he looks yellow in' 
the face long before his time — in 
Huniiner by tl»e cuff of the neck till 
be lies down on his back and rots in 
the rain — in autumn by the ears, and 
rubs him against the grain till ho ex- 
pires as fushionless as the wlnnle- 
straes with which be is interlaced — 
In winter she shakes him in thestook 
till he is left but a shadow wliich 
pigeons despise See liim in stack 
at Christmas and you piiy the poor 
straw. Here and there bits of bear 
or big, and barley, she permits to 
nourish— nor is she loth to see the 
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Howers and ahawB and apples on the 
poor-man’s plant, the life-sustainiofr 
potato*—^ which none but poHtical 
economists hate and all Christiana 
love. She is not so sure about tur- 
nips, but as they arc a green crop 
ahe leaves them to the care of the 
ily. But where have her gowans 
gone ? There they still arc in flocks 
which no cultivation can scatter or 
(^radicate — inextinguishablo by all 
the lime that was ever brought 
unslokeued from all the kilns that 
ever glowed — by all the dung that 
was ever heaped up fresh and fu- 
ming from ail the Augean stables 
in the land. Yet her heart burns 
witliiu her to behold, even in the 
midst of what she abhors, the targe 
dew-loved heads of clover whiteu- 
iiig or reddening, or with their 
rival ( olours amicably iutermiiigled, 
a new bii th glori<njs in the place of 
reedy inaiish or fen where the cats- 
paws nodded — and them she will 
retain unto herself when once more 
hhe rejoices in her Wilderness Re- 
stored. 

And would we be so barbarous 
as to seek to impede the progress 
of improvement, and to render agri- 
culture a dead letter i' W'^e are 
not so barbarous— -nor yet so sa- 
vage. W'e love ciiilized life, of 
which we have long been one of the 
‘-rujiller but sincfrot ornaments. 
But agriculture, like eduealion, has 
its bounds. It is like it a science, and 
wo to the country that encourages 
all kinds of (|uacks. Cultivate a 
moor! educate a boor I First under- 
stand the character of clods and 
clodhoppers. To say nothing now 
of the Urbans and Suburbans — a 
peiilous people- -yet of great capa- 
bilities; for to discuss that question 
would lead us into lanes ; and as it 
it is a long lane that has never a 
turning, for the present we keep in 
the open air, and abstain from wynds. 
W'e are no enemies to poor soils, far 
less to rich ones Igmwantly and stu- 
pidly called poor, which under pro- 
per treatment effuse riches; but to 
expect to extract from paupers a 
return for the expenditure squander- 
ed by miserly greed on their reluc- 
tant Dottoms, cold and bare, is 
insanity of speculation, and such 
schemers deserve being buried along 
with their capital la quagmires. 
Lord I how they^the qui^irea— 


suck in the dung ! You say they 
don’t suck it in— well, then, they 
spew it out— .it evaporates — and 
what is the worth of weeds ? Lime 
whitens a moss, that is true, but so 
does snow. Snow melts— -what be- 
comes of lime DO mortal knows but 
the powheads — them it poisons, and 
they give up the ghost. Drains are 
dug deep -now-adays — and we re- 
spect Mr Johnstone. So are gold 
mines. But from gold mines that 
precious metal — at a great expense, 
witness its price — ^is exterred; in 
drains that precious metal, witness 
wages, is interred, and then it be- 
comes srjunsh, Stirks starve — heifers 
are Love with windy nothing — with 
oxen frogs compete in bulk with 
every prospect of a successful issue, 
and on such pasturage where would 
be the virility of tlte Bulls of Bashau V 
If we he in error, we shall be for- 
glveu at least by all lovers of the 
past, and wliat to the elderly seems 
the olden time. Oh misery for 
that Moor ! Hundreds, thousands, 
loved It as well as we did ; for 
though it grew no grain, many a 
glorious crop it bore— shadows that 
glided like ghosts — the giants stalk- 
ed — the dwarfs crept;— yet some- 
tiines wt*rc the dwarfs more formid- 
able than the giants, lying like black- 
amoors before your very feet, and 
as you stumbled over them in the 
daik, throttling as if they sought to 
strangle you, and Uien leaviag you 
at your leisure to wipe from your 
mouth the mire by the light of a 
straggling star ; — sunbeams Uiat 
wrestled with the shadows In the 
gloom— someiimes clean Bung, and 
then they cowered into the heather, 
and insinuated themselves into the 
earth ; sometimes victorious, and 
then how they capered in the lift, 
ere they shivered away— not always 
without a hymn of thunder — in be- 
hind the clouds to refresh them- 
selves In their tabernacle in the sky ! 

Won’t you be done with this 
Moor, you monomaniac? Not for 
yet a little while— for we see Kitty 
North all by himself in the heart of 
iL a bor apparently of about the ago 
of twelve, and h^py as the day la 
long though tt is the Longest Ihiy In 
aij the year. Almlevs he setes. to 
be, but all alive aa a^ grasshopper, 
and Is leapUig Ifto a two-year-old 
across the ni^ Worehototuoiblq 
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in, what would become of the per- 
t$oQa^ whom Kean’s Biographer 
wouia call "the future Christopher 
the First/* But no fear of that— 
fur at no period of his life did he 
ever over-rate his powers — and he 
knows now his hound to an inch, 
f 'ap, bonnet, hnt, he has none ; and 
bis yellow hair, dancing on his 
shoulders like a mane, gives him 
the look of a precocious lion’s whelp. 
Leonine too is bis aspect, yet mild 
withal ; and but for a certain fierce* 
ness in his gambols you would not 
suspect ho was a young creature of 
)rey. A fowling piece is in his left 
land, and In his right a rod. And 
what may he may be purposing to 
shoot y Any thing full-fiedged that 
may play whirr or sugh. Good 
grouse-ground this— but many are 
yet in the egg, and the rest are but 
cheepers — little bigger than the 
small brown moorland bird that 
goes birling up with its own short 
epithaiamium, and drops down on 
the rushes still as a stone. Them 
he harms not on their short flight — 
but marking them down, twirls his 
piece like a fugleman, and thinks of 
tlie Twelfth. Safer methinks wilt thou 
bo a score or two yards farther off, O 
Whawp ! for though thy young are 
yet callow, Kit is beginning to think 
they may shift for themselves ; and 
that long bill and that long neck, and 
those long legs and that long body 
^the iouVcmcmble so elegant, so 
graceful, and so wild — are a strong 
temptation to the trigger — click — 
clack — whizz — phew — fire — smoke 
and thunder — head-over* heels top- 
sy-turvy goes the poor curlew — 
and Kit stands over him leaning on 
his single-barrel— with a stern but 
somewhat sad aspect, exulting in 
his skill, yet sorry for the creature 
whose wild cry will be heard no 
more. 

*Tis an oasis in the desert That 
green spot is called a quagmire 
— an ugly name enough — but itself 
is beautiful ; for it diffuses its own 
light round about it, like a star 
vivifying its halo. Tlie sward en- 
drcliog it Is firm>~and Kit lays him 
4awa, neediess of the bird, with eyes 
#3Eed on the oozing spring. Hfow 
l^esh the wild cresses 1 His very 
«yea are drinking I His thirst is at 
once eateited and satisfied by looking 
at the lustrous learea-^coinposea 


of cooling light without spot ur 
stain. WTiat ails the 'boy? He 
covers his face with bis hands, 
and in the silence sighs. A small 
white hand, with Its nngers spread, 
rises out of the spring, as if it were 
beckoning to heaven tn prayer— and 
then is sucked slowly in out of sight 
with a gurgling groan. The spring 
so fresh and fair — so beautiful with 
Its cresses and many another water- 
loving plant beside— Is changed into 
the same horrid quagmire it was 
that day — a holiday — three years 
ago — when racing in lier joy Amy 
Lewars blindly ran into it, among 
her blithe companions, and sud- 
denly perished. Childhood, they 
say, soon dries its tears, and soon 
forgets. God be praised for alt his 
go^ness 1 true it is that on the check 
of childhood tears are dried up as 
if by the sunshine of joy stealing 
from on high — but, God be praised 
for all his goodness ! false it U that 
the heart of childhood has not a 
long memory, for In a moment the 
mournful past revives w'ithin it — as 
often as the joyful — sadness becomes 
sorrow, sorrow grief, and grief 
anguish, as now it is with the soli- 
tary boy seated by that ghastly spot 
in the middle of the wide moor. 

Away he hies, and be is humming 
a tune. But what’s this? A merry- 
making in the moor? Ay, a merry- 
making ; but were you to take jnirt 
in it, you would find it about the 
hardest work that ever tried the 
strength of your spine. ’Tis a party 
of divot-flaughters. The people in 
the parish are now digging their 
eats, and here is a whole house- 
old, provident of winter, Iwrtrow- 
ing fuel from the moss. They are 
far from coals, and wood is intend- 
ed by nature for other uses, but fire 
in* peat she dedicated to the hearth, 
and there it burns all over Scotland, 
Highland and Lowland, far and near, 
at many a holy ahar. *Tis the mid- 
day hour of rest Some are half- 
asleep, some yet eating, some naa- 
Icfng a sort of under- vmced, under- 
hand love. Mr Nordi I Mr Horth ! 
Mr Korth ! *’ is the jwful cry — 
horny- fists first— downy fists next— 
and after heartiest greeting, Master 
Kitty is installed, enthroned on a 
Itoowe, Master of the Ceremonies-* 
and In good tline gives them asong* 
Then ^ gsilii^ cry a faidl a MB/’ 
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hark and io I preluded by aL|: 
ixpacka three foursome reels 1 
*^Slc hirdum^dlrdum and sic dio/’ on 
the award, to a stratlispey frao the 
fiddle o’ auld blin* Hugh Lyndsay, 
the itinerant musicianer, who was 
noways particular about Uie numbhr 
of bis Strings, and when one, or 
eren two snapped, used to play 
away at pretty much of the same 
tune with redoubled energy and va- 
riations. He bad the true old l^iel- 
Grow yell, and bad he played on for 
ever, folk would have danced on for 
ever till they had all, one after the 
other, dropped down dead. What 
steps I 

Who will try me,” cries Kit, “ at 
loup-the-barrows.” “ 1 will,” quoth 
Soupple Tam. The barrows are laid 
— how many side by side we fear to 
say — for we have become sensi- 
tive on our veracity — on a beauti- 
ful piece of springy^turf, an in- 
clined plane with length sufficient 
for a run, and while old and young 
line both sides of the Jane near the 


mirk night, eixept one, and be, 
Uiou^ blin-fou, was drowned. But 
a ni&t may be dark without being 
mirk, with or without stars ,* and on 
many such a night have we, but not 
always alone— who was with us you 
shall never know— threaded our way 
with no other clue than that of 
evolving recollections originally 
notices, across that wilderness of 
labyrinths, fearlessly, yet at times 
with a beating heart. Our compa- 
nion had her clue too, one in her 
pocket, of blue worsted, with which 
she kept in repair all the stockings be- 
longing to the family, and one in her 
memory, of green ethereal silk, which, 
finer far than any spider’s web, she 
let out as she tript along the moor, 
and on her homeward-way she felt, 
by some spiritual touch, the invisible 
lines along which she retript as 
safely as if they had been moon- 
beams. During such joumeyings we 
never saw the moor, how then can 
you expect us to describe it? 

Butoftener we were alone. Earth- 


loup, stript to the saik and the 
breeks, Soupple Tam, as he fondly 
thinks, shows Uie way to win, and 
clears them all like a frog or a roe- 
buck. ** Clear the way, clear the 
way for tlie callant, Kit's coming !” 
cries Kbeuezer Brackenrigg, the 
Elder, a douce man now, but a deevil 


quakes abroad are dreadful occur- 
rences, and blot out the obituary. 
But here they are so gentle that the 
heedless multitude never feel them, 
and on bearing you tell of them, 
they incredulously stare. Hiatraoor 
made no show of religion, but was a 
Quaker. We had but to stand still 


io his youth, and like ** a waff o* 
iichtniu’ ” past their eon, Kit clears 
the barrows a foot beyond Soupple 
Tam, and at the first fly is declared 
victor by acclamation Oh our un* 
prophetic soul ! did the day indeed 
dawn~-many long years after this 
our earliest great conquest yet tra- 
ditional in iho parish — ^that ere 
nightfall witnessed our defeat by— a 
tailor! The Flying Tailor of Et- 
teriek— the Lying Shepherd thereof 
•—would they hui never been born 
—the one to triumph and the othm: 
to record that triumph— yet let us 
be just to the powers of our rival 
—for though all the world knows we 
were lame when we leapt him, 

Qrsat matt 1 call bim, for he vanaulthcd 
BeK." 

Whal a place ^ night was Ihat 
moor! At night I That isamostia- 
•detera^nate mode of expression, 
far ihere are nights of all sorts imd 
atsaa* md urhat kind af a night do 

wameanl Vat aiaifapkai^Jar 

mm 0m 


for five minutes or so, no easy 
matter then, for we were more rest- 
iesB than a wave, or to lie down 
with our ear to the ground, and the 
spirit was sure to move the old 
Quaker, who forthwith began to 


preach and pray and sing Psalms. 
How he moaned at times as if his 
heart was bceaking I At times, as if 
some old forgotten sorrow were 
recalled^ how he sighed I Then re- 
covering his self-possessioB, as if to 
clear his voice, he gave a hem, and 
then a short nasty cough like a patient 
in a consumption. Now all was hu^, 
and you might have supposed he 
bad fallen weep, for. in that hush 
you heurd what seemed au intermit- 
ting snore. When ail at once, 
whew, wkaur, as If he were 
whlsUiflg, ecimmpaniad with a 
strange rushliag souad as of divhg^ 
wings. That was in the ak, tot 
iaakwf after you h^ard somalwg 
odder sttll in the bog* And jaWe 
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moment before bad felt firm as a 
road, began to shrink, and sink, and 
hesitate, and burry, and crumble, 
and mumble all around you, and 
close up to your very feet — the 
quagmires gurgling as if choked— 
and a subterranean voice distinctly 
articulating Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

We have heard of people who 
pretend not to believe in ghosts — 
geologists who know how the world 
was created ; but will they explain 
that moorV And how happened it 
that only by nights and dark nights 
it was so haunted ? Beneath a wake- 
ful moon and unwinking stars it was 
silent as a frozen sea. You listened 
then, and heard but the grass grow- 
ing, and beautiful grass it was, though 
it was called coarse, and made the 
Bweetest-scented hay. What crowds 
of bum-hees* bykes — foggies — did 
the scythe not reveal as it heaped up 
the heavy swathes — three hundred 
atone to the acre — by guess — for 
there was neither weighing nor mea- 
suring tliere then-a-days, but all was 
in the lump — and there the rash- 
roped stacks stood all the winter 
through, that they might be near the 
“eerie outlan cattle, ”on places where 
cart-wheel never circled, nor axle- 
tree creaked— nor ever car of an- 
tique make trailed its low load along 
—for the horse would have been 
laired. We knew not theu at all — 
and now we but Imperfectly know 
— the cause of the Beautiful. Then 
we believed the Beautiful to be whol- 
ly extern ; something wc had nothing 
to do with but to look at, and lo! 
it shone divinely there! Happy 
creed if false— for in it, with holiest 
reverence, we blameles^y adored the 
stars. There they were in millions 
as we thought — every one brighter 
than another, when hy chance we 
happened to fix on any individual 
among them that we might look 
through its face into its heart. Ail 
above gloriously glittering, all be- 
low a blank. Our body here, our 
apirit there — how mean our birth- 
place, our death-home how magni- 
ncest! ** Fear God and keep his 
^mfuandments,'' said a small still 
voice— and we felt that if He gave 
tis strength to obey that law, we 
should live for ever beyond all those 
stars. 

But were there no lochs in our 
paiMijP YeSr Four. The Little 


Loch — ^tlio White Loch— the Black 
Loch — and the Brother Loch. Not 
a tree on the banks of any one of 
them—yet he had been a blockhead 
who called them bare. Had there 
been any need for trees. Nature 
would have sown them on hills she 
so dearly loved. Nor sheep nor 
cattle were ever heard to complain 
of those pastures. They bleated 
and they lowed as cheerily as the 
moorland birdies sang— and how 
cheerily that was nobody knew who 
had not often met the morning on 
the brae, and shaken hands with her 
the rosy-fingered hke two familiar 
fiienclH. No waiitofiownplaces there, 
in which the creatures could lie with 
wool or hair unrufiled among sur- 
rounding storms. For the hills had 
been dropt from the hollow of His 
hand who “ tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” — and even high up, 
wdiere you might see tcrnpest-sirick- 
en stones— some of them like pillars 
—hut placed not there hy human 
art — there were cozy bields in 
wildest weather, and some into 
which the snow was never known to 
drift, green all the winter through — 
perennial nests. Such was the na- 
ture of the region where lay our 
Four Lochs. They were some? quar- 
ter of a mile— some half mile — and 
some whole mile — not more — asun- 
der; but there was no height— and 
we have a hundred times climbed 
the highest— from which they could 
be all seen at once — so cannily were 
they embosomed, so needed not to 
be embowered. 

The Littlk Locii was the rushiest 
and reediest little rascal that ever 
rustled, and he was on the veiy edge 
of the Moor. That he had fish we 
all persisted in believing, in spite of 
all the successless angling of all 
kinds that from time immemorial 
had assailed his sullen depths— but 
what a place for powbeads! One 
continued bank of them— while yet 
they were but eyes in the spawn — 
encircled it instead water lilies 
—and at “ the season of the year,” 
by throwing in a few stones you 
awoke a croaking that would have 
silenced a rookery. In the early 
part of the century a pike bad 
been seen basking in the shallows, 
by eye-measurement about ten feet 
long— but fortunately be had never 
bemi booked, or the consequeiices 
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would have been fatal. We have 
aeeu the Little Loch alive with wlld- 
ducks; but it was almost impos- 
sible by position to get a shot at 
them-^und quite impossible, if you 
did, to get bold of the slain. Fro 
himself — the best dog that ever 
dived — was baffled by the multipli- 
city of impediments and obstructions 
-—and at last refused to take the 
water— sat down and howled in spite- 
ful rage. Yet Imagination loved the 
Little Loch— and so did Hope. We 
have conquered it in sleep both with 
rod and gun — the weight of br^g and 
basket has wakened us out of dreams 
of murder that never were realized 
— yet once, and once only, in it we 
caugiit an eel, wliicii we skinned, 
and wore the shrivel for many a day 
round our ankle — nor is it a vain 
superstition — to preserve it from 
sprains. We are willing the Little 
Loch shonld he drained; but you 
would have to dig a fearsome trench, 
for it used to have no bottom. 
A party of us — six — ascertained 
that fact, by heaving into it a stone 
which six- and- thirty schoolboys of 
this degenerate age could not have 
lifted from its moss- bed — and though 
we watclied for au hour nut a bubble 
rose to the surface. It used some- 
times to boil like a pot on breathless 
days, forevents happening in foreign 
countries disturbed the spring, and 
the torments it suffered thousands 
of fathoms below, were manifested 
above in turbulence that would have 
drowned a skiff 

The White Loch — so called from 
the silver sand of its shores — had 
likewise its rushy and reedy bogs; 
but access to every part of the main 
body was unimpeded, and you waded 
into it, gradually deeper and deeper, 
wiih such a delightful descent, that 
up to the arm-pits, and then to the 
chin, you could keep touching the 
band with your big-toe, till you float- 
ed away off at the nail, out of your 
depth, witliout for a little while dis- 
covering that it was iqcumbent on 
you, for sdke of your personal safe** 
ty, to take to regular swimming*— > 
and then how buoyant was the milk- 
warm water, without a wave but of 
your own creating, as the ripples 
went circling away before your 
breast or your breath ! It'-was abso* 
lutely too clear— for without knit* 
ting your brows you could net see It 


on bright airless days — and wonder- 
ed what had become of it— when all 
at once, as if it had been that very 
moment created out of nothing, there 
it was I with **lt8 old familiar face 
endued with some novel beauty— 
for of all the lochs we ever knew — 
and to be so simple too — the White 
Loch had surely the greatest variety 
of expression — but all within the 
cheerful — for sadness was alien alto- 
getlier from its spirit, and the gentle 
mere for ever wore a smile. Swans 
— but tliat was but once — our own 
eyes had seen on it — and were they 
wild or were they tame swans, cer- 
tain it is they w^cre gteat and glo- 
rious and lovely creatures, and 
whiter than any snow. No house 
was withiu sight, and they had no- 
thing to fear — nor did they look 
afraid — sailing in the centre of the 
loch — nor did we see them fly awny 
— for we lay still on the hillside till 
in the twilight we should not have 
known what they were, and we left 
them there among the shadows seem- 
ingly asleep. In the morning they 
were gone, and perliaps making love 
in some mere in a foreign land. 

The Black-Loch was a strange 
misnomer for one so fair— for black 
we never saw him, except it might 
be for an hour or so before thunder. 
If lie really was a loch of colour the 
original taint had been washed out 
of him, and he might have shown his 
face among the purest waters of 
Europe. But then he was deep ; and 
knowing that, the natives had named 
him, in no unnatural confusion of 
ideas, the Black Loch. We have seen 
wild duck eggs five fathom down so 
distinctly that we could count them— 
and though that is not a bad dive we 
have brought them up, one in our 
mouth, and one in each hand, the 
tenants of course dead — nor can we 
now conjecture what sank them there 
— but ornithologists see unaccount- 
able sights, and therefore they who 
are not ornithologists, and they only, 
disbelieve Wilson and Audubon. 
Two features had the Black Loch 
which save it to our eyes a pre-einU 
nence in beauty over other three 
—a tongue of land that half-divided 
it, and never on hot days was with- 
out some cattle grouped on its very 
point, and in among the water-**aad 
« dUTon whieh^tliot^ ft wm nm 
wjr loflivnjmir of fUeoneJiad their 
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nest* Yet in mUty weetber^ when 
its bend was hidden^ the shrilly cry 
seamed to come from a great height. 
There were some ruins too— >tradi- 
tion said of a church or cha 4 )el — that 
had been ruins long before the esta- 
blishment of the Protestant faith. 
But they were somewhat remote, 
and likewise somewhat iraaginarv, 
for stones are found lying strangely 
distributed, and those looked to our 
eyes not like such as builders use, 
but to hare been dropt there most 
probably from the muon. 

But the best beloved, if not the 
most beautiful, of them all was the 
Brother- Loch. It mattered not 

what was his disposition or genius, 
every one of us boys, however dif- 
ferent might be our other tastes, 
preferred it far beyond the rest, aod 
for once that we visited any of them 
we visited it twenty times, nor ever 
once left it with disappointed hopes 
of enjoyment. It was Uie nearest, 
and therefore most within our po wey, 
so that we could gallop to it on 
shanks naiggie, well on in the after- 
noon, and enjoy what seemed a long 
day of delight, swift at flew the 
hours, before evening-prayers. Yet 
was it remote enough to make us 
a] ways feel tliat our race thither was 
not for every day—and we seldom 
returned home without an adven- 
ture. It' was the largest too by far 
of the four— and indeed its area 
would hare held the waters of all 
the rest. Then there was a charm 
to our heart as well as our imagina- 
tion la its name— for tradition as- 
signed it on account of three brothers 
that perished in its waters — and the 
same name for the same reason be- 
longs to many another loch — and to 
one pool on almost every river. But 
above all it was the Loch for angling, 
and we long kept to pisrch. Wh^ 
schools ! Not that they were of a very 
large size — though pretty well — but 
hundreds all nearly the same size 
gladdened our hearts as they lay, at 
the close of our sport. In separate 
heaps, on the greensward-shore* 
more beautiful out of all sight than 
your silver or golden fishes in a 
glass-vase, where one appears to 
twenty, and the delusive vora- 
^tr Is all for a single crumb. No 
bait so kilJlfig as cow-iharii*mawks, 
fresh from tbeir Jiatlvo bed» soothed 
oitl wiOi Ihe Ibfuiib* Hemtuhlmve 


been a dear friend to whom, in a 
scarcity, by the water-side, when 
the corks were dipping, we would 
have given .a mawk. No pike. 
Theretore the trout were allowed to 
attain their full natural size— and 
that seemed to be about seven 
pounds — adolescents not unfrequent 
swam two and three — and you 
seldom or never saw the smaller 
fry. But few were the days '* gc»od 
for the Brother Loch.*' Perch 
rarely failed you, for by persever- 
ance you were sure to fall iu with 
one circumnatatory school or other, 
and to do murderous work among 
them witli the mawk, from the 
schoolmaster himself inclusive down 
to the little booby of the lowest 
form. Not so with the Trout. We 
have angled ten hours Of day for half- 
a-week (during the vacance), with- 
out ever getting a single rise—nor 
could even that be called bad sport, 
for we Jived in momentary expecta- 
tion, mingled with fear, of a mon- 
ster. Better far from sunrise to 
sunset tie\er to move a fin than oh I 
me miserable I to hook a huge hero 
with shoulders like a hog— play him 
till he comes fioatiog side up close 
to the shore, and then to feel the 
feckless fiy leave his lip and begin 
gambulliug in the air, while he 
wallops away back into bis native 
element and sinks utterly and 
for evermore into the dark pro* 
found. Life loses at such a mo- 
ment all that makes life desirable— 
yet strange! the wretch lives on— 
and has not the heart to drow^u him- 
self, as he wrings his hands aod 
curses his lot and the day be was 
horn. But, thank heaven, that 
ghastly fit of fancy is gone by, and 
we imagine one of those dark, 
scowling, gusty, almost tempestuous 
days prime for the Brother Loch.’* 
No glare or glitter on the water- 
no refiectlon of fleecy clouds^but a 
black-blue undulating sw^lat Umes 
turbuleiil— with now and then a 
breakiag wave— 4hat was the weather 
in which the giants fed^howing 
their back# like4olphiiHi within a la- 
tbom of the shore, and sucking in 
the red heckle among your very teek 
Not an insect in the air-^et then 
the fiy was all the rage. This is a 
mysictry— for you ceiUd do nothiiig 
with the worm* Ok I that wo Iml 
than known tho o(danoe of the 
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iiiog miimow I But we were then 
but on apprentice-^wbo are now 
EmerituB Grand Master. Yet at this 
distance of time— half a century and 
more— it is impious to repine. Gut 
wasnotai ways to be act— and on such 
dajB a tbree-haired snood did the 
business — for thef were bold as 
lions, and rashly rushed on death. 
The gleam of the yellow-worsted 
body with star*y*pointed tail mad- 
dened them with de8ire-*-no dally- 
ing with the gay deceiver — they 
licked him in— they gorged him — and 
while satiating their passion got in- 
volved in inextricable fate. You 
have seen a single strong horse 
ploughing up hili. How he sets his 
brisket to it — and snuves along—as 
the lines of clean dirt fall in beauti- 
ful regularity from the gliding share. 
So siiuved along the Monarch of the 
Mere — or the heir- apparent — or heir- 
presumptive— or some other branch 
of the royal family — while our line 
kept steadily cutting tlie waves, and 
our rod enclosing some new seg- 
ment of the sky. 

But many another pastime we pur- 
sued upon those pastoral hills-^or 
even angling has its due measure — 
and unless that be preserved, the 
passion wastes itself into lassitude, 
or waxes into disease. I would 
not angle alway,” thinks tlie wise 
boy— “ off to some other game let 
us altogether fly.** Never were there 
such hills fur hare and hounds. 
There couched many a pussey — and 
there Bob Howie’s famous Tickler — 
the Grew of all Grews — first stain- 
ed his fiues in the blood of the Fur. 
But there is no coursing between 
April and October — and during the 
intervening months, we used to have 
many a hunt on foot, without dogs, 
after the leverets. We all belonged 
to the High School indeed, and here 
was its play- ground. Cricket we had 
never heard of— but there was ample 
room and veim enough for foot-baU. 
Our prime delight, however, was 
tile chase. We were all \m per^ual 
trainhig, and in such wind that there 
were no bellows to mend after a Aight 
of miles. We circled tiie Loom. 
Flashing through tim marisheB we 
etrainea winding up tiie hilhtiides, 
till on the cairn called a beacon that 
mtHrned the loftiest summit of the 
range, wo stood sod waved dofisnee 
toour povsneni a s ut tssa d wMs i jn d 


far below, for *twas a Deer Hunt. 
Then we became cavaliers. We 
caught the long- maned and long tail- 
ed colts, and mounting bare-backed, 
with rash helmets and segg sabres, 
charged the nowte till the stirks were 
scattered, and the lowing lord of 
herds himself taken captive, as he 
stood pawing in a nook with his nose 
to the ground and eyes of fire. That 
was the riding-school in which we 
learned to witch the world with 
noble horsemanship. \Ve thus got 
confirmed in that fine, easy, uncon- 
strained, natural seat, which we car- 
ried with US into the saddle when 
we were required to handle the 
bridle instead of the mane. ’Tie 
right to hold on by the knees, but 
equally so to hold on by the calves 
of the legs and the heels. The mo- 
dern system of turning out the toes, 
and sticking out the legs as if they 
were cork or timber, is at once dan- 
gerous and ridiculous ; hence in our 
cavalry the men get unhorsed in every 
charge. On pony-back we used to 
make the soles of our feet smack to- 
gether below the belly, for quadru- 
ped and biped were both unshod, and 
hoof needed no Iron on that stoneless 
sward. But the biggest fun of all 
was to ** grup the auld mare,” and 
ride her sextuple, the tallest boy sit- 
ting on tiie neck, and tiie shortest on 
the rump with bis face to the tail, 
and holding on by that fundamental 
feature by wl»eh the urchin tooled 
her along as by a tiller. How the 
silly foal whinnied, as with light- 
gathered steps be accompanied in 
circles his populous parent, and 
seemed almost todouot her identity, 
till one by one we slipped off over 
her hurdles, and let him take a suck ! 
But what comet is yon in the sky — 
with fear of change perplexbig 
mallards ? A Flying Dragon. ^ 
many degrees is his with a tuft 
hlie that of Taurus terrified by tiie 
audden eatruiee of the Sun into JMs 
sign. Up goes Sandy Danald’a meity 
tmd rimieM beaver aa a messenger 
to ^e Gelestial. fie obeys, and 
steeping bis bead, descends with 
many inverse divings, and bwries bis 
bei^ in the earto. The fisathefed 
kite qoaila and Is cowed by hhatof 
pKMW, and theea is a scampering of 
eastieonabiindr^MIto 
fit eiottar wr wmmMt 
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Brae wbm pitdted a Tent— a snow- 
white Pyramid gathering to itself all 
llie sunshine. There lords and ladies, 
and knights and squires, celebrated 
Old May^day, aud half the parish 
docked to the Festival. The Karl of 
Egliotoun/ and Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, aud old Sir John of Pollock, 
and Pollock of that Ilk, and other 
heads of illubtrious liouses, with 
their wives and daughters, a beauti* 
ful show, did not disdain them of 
low degree, but kept open table in 
the moor ; and would you believe It, 
high-born youths aud maidens mini- 
stered at the board to cottage lads 
and lasses, whose sun- burnt faces 
hardly dared to smile, under awe of 
that courtesy — ^yet wliciniver they 
looked ^up there tvas happiness in 
their eyes. The young ladies were 
all arrayed in green ; aud after the 
feast, they took bows and arrows in 
thoir lily hands, and shot at a target 
ID a style that would have glad- 
dened the heart of Maid Mariau 
— nay, of Robin himself — and one 
surpassing bright — the Star of 
Ayr— she' held a hawk on her fist 
—a tercel gentle — after the fashion 
of the olden time ; and ever as she 
moved her arm you heard the chim- 
ing of silver bells. And her brother 
— gay and gallant as Sir Tristrera— 
he blew his tassel led bugle— so 
sweet, so pure, so wild the music, 
that when he ceased to breathe, the 
far-off repeated echoes, faint and 
dim, you thought dM away in 
Heaven, like an augePs voice. 

Was it not a Paragon of a Parish ? 
But we have not told you one half 
of its charms. " There was a charm 
in every nook — and Youth was the 
master of the spell. Small magicians 
were we in size, but we were great 
in might. We had but to open our 
eyes in the morning, and at one look 
all nature was beautiful. We have 
said nothing about the Bums. The 
chief was the Yearn— endearingly 
called the Humby, from a farm near 
the Manse, and bclonglDg to the rai- 
niater. Its chief source was, we be* 
Here, the. Brother-Loch. But it 
whimpled with such an Infantine 
voice from the lucid bay, which then 
knew nor sluice nor dam, that for a 
while it was scarcely even a rill, and 
you had seek for it among the 
heatlw* In doing so, ten to one, 
brooding birdie fluttered off 


her nest— blit not till your next step 
would have crushed them all— or 
perhaps— but he bad no nest there 
—a snipe* There it is— betrayed 
by a line of livelier verdure. Ere- 
long it sparkled within banks of 
its own and ** braes of green brack- 
en,’* and as you footed along, 
shoals of minnows, and perhaps a 
small trout or two brastled away 
to the other side of the shallow, 
and hid themselves in the shadows, 
’Tis a pretty rill now — nor any lon- 
ger mute; and you bear it murmur. 
It has acquired confidence on its 
course, and has formed itself into its 
first pool — a waterfall, three feet 
high, witli Its own tiny rocks, aud a 
single birk— no it is a rowan — too 
young yet to bear berries— else might 
a child pluck the highest cluster. 
Imperceptibly, insensibly, it grows 
just like life. The Burn is now in 
his boyhood ; and a bold, bright boy 
he is — daucing aud singing — nor 
heeding which way he goes along 
the wild, any more than that wee 
rosy* checked, flaxen headed girl 
seems to heed, who drops you a 
curtsy, and on being asked by you, 
with your hand on her hair, where 
she is going, answers wd’ a soft 
Scottish accent — ah I how sweet 
— owre the hill to see my 
Millier.’* li that a house V No— a 
fauld. For this is the Washing- 
Pool. Look around you and you 
never saw such perfectly white 
sheep. They are Cheviots ; for Iho 
black-faces are on the higher hills to 
the north of the moor. We see a 
few rigs of flax— and ** lint is in 
the bell " — the steeping whereof 
will sadly annoy the bit burnie, 
but poor people must spin — and 
as this is not the season, we will 
think of nothing that can pollute Ids 
limpid waters. Symptoms of hus- 
bandry ! Potato* sliaws luxuriating 
on lazy beds, and a small field with 
alternate rigs of oats and barley. 
Yes, that is a house — ^ an auld clay 
biggtng** — in such Robin Burns was 
born— in such was rocked tlie cradle 
of Pollock. We think we hear two 
separate liquid voices— and we are 
right— for from the flats beyond 
Fioak, and away towards Kings wells, 
comes another yet wihler burnie, and 
they meet in one at the head of what 
you would probably call a meadow, 
but which we call a holm. There 
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teems to be more arable land here- 
abouts than a stranger could have 
had any idea of; but it Is a long 
time since the ploughshare traced 
those almost obliterated furrows on 
the hill-side ; and such cultivation is 
now wisely couhned, you observe, 
to the lower lands. We fear the 
Yearn — for that is his name now — 
heretofore he was anonymous — is 
about to get daL But we must not 
grudge him a Hluniber or a sleep 
among the saughs, lulled by the mur- 
mur of mill ions of humble bees — 
we speak within bounds — on their 
honied flowcrage. We are confu- 
sing the seasons, for a few minutes 
ago we spoke of lint being in the 
bell*’ — but in imagination’s dream 
how sweetly do the seasons all slide 
into one another ! After sleep comes 
play, and see and hear now how the 
merry Yearn goes tumbling over 
rocks, nor will rest in any one linn, 
but impatient of each beautiful prison 
in w'hich one would think he might 
lie a willing thrall, hurries on as if 
he were racing against time, nor 
easts a look at the human dw^ellings 
now more frequemt near his sides. 
But he will be stopped by and by, 
w'hetlier he will or no ; for there, if 
we bo not much mistaken, there is 
a mill. But the wheel is at rest — 
the sluice on the lade is down — wiili 
the lade he has nothing more to do 
than to (ill It— and with undiminished 
volume he wends round the miller’s 
garden — you sem Dusty Jacket is a 
lioi'ist — and now is liidden in a dell. 
But a dell w ithout any rocks. *Tis 
but some hundred yards across from 
bank to brae— and as you angle along 
on either side, tlie sheep and lambs 
are bleating high over head; for 
though the braes are 6#ep, they are 
all intersected with sheep-walks, 
and ever and anon among the broom 
and the brackens are little platforms 
of close-nibbled greensward, yet not 
bare — and nowhere else is tlie pas- 
turage more succulent— nor do the 
young creatures not care to taste 
the primroses, though were they to 
live entirely upon tnem, they could 
not keep dowu tlie profusion— so 
thickly studded in places are the 
constellations— among sprinklings of 
single stars. Here the hill-black- 
bird builds— and here you know why 
Scotland is called the linUe s land. 
What bird lilts like tlie lintwhite ? 


The lark alone. But here there are 
no larks — a little farther down and 
you will hear one ascending or de- 
scending over almost every field of 
grass or of the tender braird. Down 
the dell before you, flitting from 
stone to stone, on short flight seeks 
the water-pyet— seemingly a witless 
creature with its bonnie white breast 
— ^to wile you away from the cre- 
vice, even within the waterfall, that 
holds its young— or with a cock of 
her tail she dips and disappears. 
There is grace in the glancing sand- 
piper— nor, though somewhat fantas- 
tical, is the water-wag-tail inelegant 
-—either belle or beau— an outland- 
ish bird tliat makes himself at home 
wdierever be goes, and, vain as he 
looks, is contented if but one admire 
him in a solitary place — though 
it is true that we have seen them 
in half dozens on the midden 
in front of the cottage door. The 
blue slip of sky overhead has been 
gradually widening, and the dell 
IS done. Is that snow? A blench- 
fleld. Lasses can bleach their 
own linen on the green near the 
pool at ween twa flowery braes,” 
as Allan has so s welly sung, in 
his truly Scottish pastoial, the 
Gentle Shepherd. But even they 
could not well do without bleach- 
fields on a larger scale, else dingy 
would bo their smocks and their 
wedding-sheets. Therefore there is 
beauty in a bleachfleld, and in none 
more than in Bells-Meadows. But 
where is the Burn ? They have 
stolen him out of his bed, and, alas ! 
nothing but stones ! Gather up 
your Hies, and away down to yonder 
grove. There he is like one risen 
from the dead ; and how joyful his 
resurrection! All the way from 
this down to the Briggo’ Humbie 
the angling is admiralde, and the 
burn h^ b^,come a stream. You 
wade now through longer grass— 
sometimes even up to the knees ; 
and half-forgeUmg pastoral life, you 
ejaculate ** Speed the plough!*' 
Whitewashed houses — but still 
thatched— look down on you from 
among trees, that sheltei; them in 
front; while behind is an encamp- 
ment of stacks, and on each side a 
line of offices, so that they are snug 
is every wind that blows* The 
Auld Brigg Is gone, which is a nity; 
for Aoi^ the turn wa# pesrUoua 
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«hirp, time bad so coloured it» that 
ia a attnay thower we have miatar 
kea it for a rainbow. Tbat*a Hum* 
ble Eouae^ God bless it! andtbouah 
we eannot here with our bodily 
sense see the maiise^ with our spirit* 
ual eye we can see it any where. Ayl 
there is the cock on the kirk-spire i 
The wind we see has shifted to the 
south; and ere we reach the Cart, 
we shall have to stuff our pockets. 
The Carl I— ay, the river Cart — not 
that on which pretty Paisley stands, 
but the Black Cart, beloved by us, 
chiefly for sake of C>ath-Cart Castle, 
which, when a collegian at Glasgow, 
we visited every Play-Friday, and 
deepened the ivy ou its walls with 
our first sombre dreams. The 
scenery of the Yearn becomes even 
silvan now ; and though still sweet 
its murmurs to our ear, they no 
longer sink into our heart. So let 
it mingle witii Uie Cart, and the 
Cart with the Clyde, and the Clyde 
widen away in all his majesty, till 
the river becomes a firth, and the 
flrth the sea — but we shut our eyes, 
and relapse into the vision that 
showed us the solitary region dear- 
est to our imaginations and our 
hearts, and opening them on com- 
pletion of the charm tliat works 
within the spirit when no daylight 
is there, rejoice to And ourselves 
again sole- sitting on the Green* Brae 
above the Brother Loch. 

Such is an off-hand picture of Our 
ParUh^pray give ut one of yours, 
that both may gain by comparTsoii. 
But is ours a true picture V True 
as Holy Writ — false as any fiction 
in an Arabian tale. How is this r 
* Perception, memory, imagination, 
are all inodes — states of miiid. But 
mind, as we said before, is one sub- 
stance, and matter another — and 
mind never deals with matter with- 
out metamorphosing it like a my- 
ihologist. Thus truth and falsehood, 
reality and Action, become all one 
and the same^for they are so essen- 
tially blended that we defy you to 
•how what is biblical— what apocry- 
phal— and what pure romance. How 
we transpose and dislocate while we 
limn In aerial colours ! Where tree 
never jn*ew we drop it down centu- 
rfei old— or we tear out the varied 
oak by the roots, and steep what was 
once hh shadow lo sitnshlne-^ills 
sink at a touch or at a heck moua- 


tains rise— yet amidst all those flue* 
tuations the spirit of Uie place re- 
mains the same— for in that spirit 
has imagination all along been work* 
!ng--aaa boon nature smiles Oh her 
son as he imitates her creations — 
but ** hers are heavenly, his an empty 
dream.” 

Where lies Our Parish, and 
what is its name? Seek, and you 
will find it either in Renfrewshire, 
or in Utopia, or in the Moon. 
As for its name, men call it the 
Mearns. McCulloch, the great 
Glasgow painter— and in Scotland 
he has no superior — will perhaps 
accompany you to what once was 
the Moor. All the Four Lochs, we 
understand, are there aiili ; but the 
Little Loch transmogrified into an 
eiixiliar appurtenance to some cur- 
sed Wark — the Brother Loch much 
exhausted by daily drains upon 
him by we know not what wretch — 
the White Loch larched 1 — and the 
Black Loch, of a ghastly blue, cruel- 
ly cultivated all close round the 
brim. From his moor 

'* The pitting getitus is with sighing 
sent ; " 

but sometimes, on blear-eyed days, 
he is seen disconsolately sitting in 
some yet mossy spot among the 
ruins of his ancient reign. Thai 
painter has studied the aspect of the 
Old Forlorn— and has shown it more 
than onc^ on bits of canvass not a 
fool square— and such pictures will 
survive after the Ghost of the Genius 
has bade farewell for ever to the 
ruined solitudes he had haunted ev(3r 
since the flood, or been laid beneath 
tlie yet unprofaued Green-Brae, 
above the Brother Locb, whence 
we devoutlyf trust be will reissue, 
though centuries may have to elapse, 
to sec all his quagmires in their pri- 
meval glory, and all bis bags more 
hideously beautiful, as they yawn 
back again into their former selves, 
frowning over the burial in their 
bottoms of all the harvests that 
had dared to ripen above their heads. 

Such was the School in which we 
leaimt the Art of Angling in all its 
branches— end a trine or two he* 
sides ; but we must not conceal from 
an indulgent public tliat in the same 
boyhood we beeame most desperate 
poachers. All Ifaat rod <muld do we 
did, but though often worn out^ were 





iMivev satiated wltli Mich slaiigbter. 
Of course we set all maaiier of nlaht- 
Uaes — but die eels were trouble- 
some; and» puttiog oar geeius ia 
requisition, we invented a net<-*for 
which wo yet intend taking out a 
patent, for cleaning poods. We left 
tdl the sludge at the bottom— and 
some of the weeds round the side— 
but in no garden pond did we ever 
leave more than a couple of trouts to 
perpetuate the species. There was 
no safety even for the trout who, like 
truth, lay at the bottom of a well. 
But that was not the worst of it. 
We laved and limed. Like pioneers 
we cut trenches that carried away 
burns, and left waterfalls with only 
the rocks---and then with our gang 
always ripe for mischief we limed 
the pool below till the whole inhabi- 
tation sickened, and came iioatiug 
on side or back to the surface, and 
we Itad but to rake them in ; or with 
pails and buckets wc laved all night 
Jong, till the morning star saw us up 
to the calves in fish — then shovelling 
up the trenches, we again let on the 
water— and off to the manse with 
our instruments and our spoil on 
hand-barrow^s before peep of day. 
Why, we once drew the Brother 
Loch. We got a net from Greenock 
in a cart that protended to be laden 
with salmon and sea- trout — and a 
few fine ones were on the surface, 
but the man could not get his price. 
A pleasure-boat had been put by 
some blockhead on the loch, and 
chained and locked to an antedelu- 
vian log ; but w'e struck off bis irons 
and set the prisoner free. That night 
he w^as a pleasure-boat indeed ! Bob 
Howie of course was the chief actor, 
but we were the first contriver of 
the crime. The man- with the c^rt 
had been long in the herring fish- 
ery, and was well known in tlie 
Cumraes and at the Largs for 
his command over all the treasures 
of the deep^ — whitings, haddocks, 
skate, cod, and ling, and the rest. 
But the bung having been prema- 
turely drawn from the whisky-bar- 
rel, David’s aow was sober in com- 
parison with him, before we began 
to haul. Indeed the prevalent opi* 
nion, which luckily proved' erro- 
neous, was that be was dead^ 
perienco teachea foola, but wo ren* 
fonad 0 i^oHUond velnma ifim* 


men could not have handled the 
hair tether more scientifically than 
we did at our end of the net — and 
at his Bob Howie cheering us with 
his well-timed yo-hau1 ! ^ As the 
narrowing semkirele neared the 
sandy shore of Wallopper Bay, we 
heard them in despair plunging sul- 
lenly, and for a minute, as the moon 
was walking out of one cloud into 
anotlier, we saw them shooting up, 
and a few escaped by leaping the 
barriers; but soon the shore was 
alive. 'What bouncing, and fiouncing, 
and rolling, and writhing, as the 
corps of cudgelleers — “ that small 
infantry ** which had been kept in re- 
serve— rushed in and laid about them 
on all sides, one blow on the 
snout and two on the shoulders 
sufficing to do the business of the 
larger — and of the tinier a tramp 
on the tail. What is bred in the 
bone will not out of the fiesh ; aud in 
proof of that apoptliegm, lo ! Luna, 
unable any longer to control her 
curiosity, flings off* her cloud-head- 
gear, and unveiled gazes on the 
m^i^e. We lift up in both hands a 
labber two feet long, and eyeing 
her steadfastly, exclaim — Old 
Lady ! how are you off for fish ? 

Up to tills time you must know 
we bad never been in the High- 
lands. We had but seen from a 
distance the mountain tops ; and 
often had we longed for the wings 
of an eagle to cleave our way in 
ten minutes to Ben, aud discover 
for ourselves what kind of a world 
it was that lay brooded over by 
those everlasting clouds. So on our 
sixteenth birih-doy (19lh of May, 
17 — }, rod-in-hand, we left Glasgow 
at the dawning, and our first meal 
was eaten well out of the Lowlands 
—-at Luss on Loch Lomond side. 
The walk is some thirty good miles, 
we guess— but we did not walk — we 
fiew. Long before dark we were 
%% Tarbert— -and dived into Glen- 
falloch-^or we went like a ship be- 
fore the wind, and had Uie Loch not 
stopped neither should we, for we 
raced the wavea, andfirst touched that 
glorioua goal. Below a rock we laid 
ourselves down on our back— but 
not to sleep* At we had outrun the 
waves, so we outwaked she stars. 
They grew sleepy and set» But 
fiPOA 
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Uprose the snn^ »n<l uprose Chris* 
topher ; “ 

over by Tynednim-^doien Glen- 
orchy— and that afternoon are dropt 
our firet fly In Lofh Awe. But who 
can fieh in a brain fever V The moun- 
tains maddened us — ^tiie cataracts 
craved us — the cliffs turned our 
head — and as at gloaming we looked 
on the whole Western Highlands 
eomhig to embrace us, our heart 
leaped and almost misgave us, like 
a virgin’s on her wedding-day, at 
eight of the bold bridegroom about 
to chango the whole character of her 
existence. 

And ours was changed instantly 
aud for ever. Sleep was made for 
vulgar souls, and we threw it to 
the "dogs on their night-watches. A 
map on a small scale— a pocket- 
map — is one of the meanest miseries 
4>f human life. So we flung ours 
into the Awe, and on the morning 
of the third day away up into Glen- 
Etive. Sunset saw us on the sum- 
mit of Cruachan, and wo beheld an 
CMnpire wide as our sours desire*— 
in which imagination might work 
for months — without losing sight of 
that diadem — a white turban encir- 
cled with an emerald- wreath stud- 
ded with diamonds. 

Then felt we that though not born 
a mountaineer, we had been edu- 
cated for the mountains. Did we 
despise the Mcarns Moor, and its 
hills and its lochs? "Were they 
dwindled into insigniflcance at sight 
of those vast deserts, cloud-cleav- 
ing mountains, and sea-arms that 
far inland foamed along the deep 
black hollows, and fiercely lightened 
the overhanging gloom with fits of 
stormy lustre? we blessed them 
aU> In rapture we soared up tl e 
ascending scale — with joy we Jet 
ourselves sink down along the de- 
scending scale of nature, and closing 
our eyes as we stood on that watch- 
tower, and had been gazing on the 
sea in sunset, we imagined ourselves 
for a moment on the Green-Brae by 
the sweet side of the Brother Loch, 
and felt that they were filled with 
tears ! 

That is the way, believe us, to en- 
joy this world and this life— and 
partly the way to prepare us for 
the next— never to cease loving what 
we have once loved— provided our 
love has been innocent. Let our 


sympatliy widen, aa we grow up, 
with the widening Universe. But 
whatever of glory or of beauty con- 
tinues to be alsplayed to us, let not 
any thing perish that had being in 
our thought. Fear not that the soul 
cannot comprehend and hold them 
all— for it is capacious— and is itself 
not obedient to Jaws of time and 
space. The memory is not a gra- 
nary nor a storehouse — that is but 
an image and a poor one; she is 
the Soul as it has been ; and as the 
Soul has been, so should it he — for 
the Present, you know, momently 
becomes the Past — and the Future 
momently becomes the Present — and 
thus is the Soul One from the cradle 
to the grave — continuous even here 
— and so It ^vill ho through all the 
ages of Eternity. Oli ! ungrateful 
to God for his exceeding goodness 
to us, the creatures of his breath, is 
forgetfulness — the slightest is a 
great sin. .Some men seem ashamed 
of their childhood, as if it were 
humiliating to them who conceive 
that they have reached the summit of 
the hill where science sits, and 
shows ^them the secrets of the 
stars, to think that once Uiey were 
“ muling and pukeing in their nurse’s 
arms.*' “ I torget it — it Jiappened 
when I was a" mere hoy ! For 
that very reason you should have 
romemhered it — hut perhaps you 
are ashamed of your father’s house. 
** *Tis a silly hook — fit only fcir little 
children.” Yet of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” . I used to think 
it a pretty place, but I wonder now 
what I could see in it.” Fitly said, 
O thou monkey I who hast seen the 
world. Thou wouldst fain be bu- 
ried In Westminster Abbey or St 
Paul’s? Give ui a gowany grave 
in the kirkyard of the parish where 
our chiJdhood played — a stone 
simple as those around it, where 
** the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep,'’ will sufHce— and we should 
wish for BO other hisciiption than 
—not a ** forlorn" — but a hopeful 

Hic Jackt.” 

But where were we? For the 
first fltne in our life in the Highlands. 
A thunder-storm should .not— if it 
can help It— commence late in the 
evening; and if it cannot help it, it 
should, an hour or two before, show 
sochiymptoms of being engaged in 
brewing, as be who runs may read— 
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Bud Boon after fire a signal gun. 
But on the erening of our third dajr 
la the Highlands, without a mo* 
ment’a warning of any kind, ono 
came rattling like the sea round 
Cruachao, and so engirdled him with 
electricity, that he smelt as if he had 
been made of sulphur, and in one 
glare seemed split. We awoke out 
of a swoon — stunned and sick — and 
wept to think that we were blind for 
life. We had been sitting on the 
edge of a coppice — and wc crawled 
in among the bushes from the de- 
luge. Ghastly fear fell upon us that 
there we should die, ana our body 
rot. Wc held up the lids of our eyes 
with our fingers, but all was black. 
Yet a faint light touched them just 
btsfore each clap — or rather each 
rattle — for the noise was less like 
any thunder we liad ever heard be- 
fore, than the emptying of millions 
of carts of stones over a precipice. 
The horror must have lasted till mid- 
night, and about that time it with- 
drew. If the day bad been sultry 
the night was bitter cold ; and we 
felt slimy as a worm. Deatli»^ saith 
the atheist, is a perpetual sleep. 
Then Sin will lie in iiell for ever, if 
his sleep be strangled as ours was, 
and such fiery arrows keep shooting 
througli his brain. Such power may 
be given to Satan, for he is Prince 
of the Air, and Fever is his flaming 
minister. 


ite bappinesfr— and both were per- 
fect-^was a comfort in our misery, 
and we almost were glad. We fetch- 
ed a deep sigh, and terror-stricken 
it started as if shot, and then with a 
single bound topt the highest bushes, 
and was gone I 

It is not easy to stop the clrcula* 
tion of the blood in the body of a 
strong healthful boy, just entered 
into his sixteenth year, and that boy 
Kit North. Yet we know of nothing 
likelier to do it, and that, too, efiee- 
tually, than a flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a night’s Highland rain. 
In this case, however, they botli 
failed ; for an invisible troop of 
fairies forthwith began pricking us 
all over with thorns, as if the Queen, 
who is the most capricious crea- 
ture Fancy ever created, had given 
orders to have us tattooed* 

We rose, and found that we could 
not only stand but walk. The dull 
heavy weight still continued going 
like a penaulum, in what must have 
been the hollow of our brain, and an 
indifierent watch had been kept by 
pza mater* Yet, in spite of that, we 
felt light-headed, and saw even In 
the daylight some ugly customers, 
that said not a word on passing by, 
any more than if they had ^en 
phantoms. Siome Jmd kilts, and 
seemed about the middle size — 
others were indistinctly dressed, and 
the fartlier they went away from us. 


Sleep it could not have been — it 
w^as sometliing more terrible than 
any sleep; and all at once the fit 
passed away, leaving but a dull 
heavy weight lying loose — so we felt 
it— in the hollow of our brain. We 
beard what we thought must surely 
be the singing of birds ; and open- 
ing our eyes we taur-^we saw the 
still, bright, beautiful Morning— Na« 
ture hushed and happy among the 
hymning, ms if that hour fresh from 
her Maker’s haii4#' We thought to 
rise, but we palsied. W« 

looked at our bo^and limbs, but 
they were mumb as atone. A crea* 
ture stood near a creature of 

the wood— but its large dark eyes 
saw us not, uid it began^ to browse 
on the leaves within a few 
our lair. It w^ a Boe. Sarnttl 
sl^tl to see the shyest of theMUki 
standing, as if qidta tame, 
if we could, have moved it, wwK' 
touch of our hand. Ualifauiy 
▼or. xYxvni. no, OCxitgrifi. 


the taller they appeared; nor was 
it any exaggeration to say of them, 
that as they turned round, and re- 
garded us from the mountain-tops, 
their ** stature reached the sky.” 
One never mudged for hours— and 
at last we mustered courage to 
walk up to idm where he was sitting 
anaongaome difis. He then receded 
and receded, and anger getting the 
better of our fear, wh ran in upon 
him— but he was a mere shadow. 


Something ai^ed— and then .we 
th<m^ laughed— but both sounds, 
we had die eeiwe to know, came from 
ourselvea— for we al^^ to think 
what we had suffered, and were sdU 
sufferiiig— and we Itughad-r-so did 
echo— at our own feUy in being there 
atalWand noaneaw would wegivo 
to our own quevthm--^** what do^am 
mean bf th^ o^derliig by bii^ 
•elvoi ^niid dotes iha wiineofoiH 

for several di^ 


I. 





j(io A liuiQjiti suul^a4 
auiOBg oioAr reAsoiit for our Inlenae 
beeideB our iguoranco 
of Gaelic, wa» the utter abBcuce of 
all real bumaa beiu^B. We had ifna- 
ffined that the liighfaude were thinly 
inhabited ; but tio w we found out our 
mistake. Here aud there aeemed 
aometbing that might perhaps once 
have been a hut, but on approaebtug 
it, it either disappeared bodily, or 
looked as if it bad been a place for 
cattle to take sheUer in, before it bad 
fallen into ruins. And how did we 
support iUe ? Aud were we not an 
hungered? We lived on spirit — 
which was in our belt—aud oii the 
concentrated essence of beef — of 
wdiicb a bit Uie size of a lozenge was 
a lunch — and wo forgot that there 
bad ever been on earth such a sound 
as that of a dinner bell. We bad 
our suspicious Uiat we were in rather 
a strange way ; aud were sorely 
perplexed to make out what one day 
in particular meant, or what it would 
be at, fur the sun and moon took it 
hour about, and no sooner were the 
Btarsail comfortably settled iu the sky, 
than there would come a loud wind 
and sweep them away like leaves, 
and like leaves they rustled as they 
faded, aud in a moment it was morn. 
We had been too mucJi addicted to 
dreaming from our very infancy not 
to know a dream when we saw it, 
and this was no dream. But it wm 
worse. It was a delusion. Yet we 
had the sense to conjecture that 
aome small turgid veins, connect- 
ed eitlier with the white or the 
brown matter of the brain, were at 
the bottom of it all, for by dipping 
our head in a spring, within twenty 
yards of the top of a mountain three 
tliousand feet high — an odd spot 
enough for a spring — we reduced 
the ongoings of that part of the solar 
system with which we were noore 
immediately concerned to something 
like regularity, and that night, oh ! 
heavens and earth ! bow the pure, 
elaar, bright, cold, fulhmoon did 
soothingly shine upon us ail tlmt 
aightlong, aud how rcstoratirely on 
our temples that throbbed no more 
ijvere the blessed dews distilled /lom 
tihe soft burning stars I 
< We descended the mountain, and 
aa wn were sitting on a knoll at tie 
foot we heard a belh ** That ii a 
k!r|c*ban,^ we said to ourselves, “It 


Is ttie Sabbaths and this must he 
Gieitcoa.*’ It was even so. . The 
people were gatbedng'^we followed 
—•and sat down among them to hear 
divine service* It was performed in 
Gaelic, but it seamed as if we un- 
derstood it all — Psalms, prayers, and 
sermon. We could not help won- 
dering at this — for we had not 
known that we uuderatood Gaelic. 
After service the minister asked us 
to w'olk home with him, and we re- 
member speakfog all the way to tlie 
manse with a volubility tliat surpri- 
sed ourselves in tliat to us ULi theu 
unknown tongue. The good old 
man was a physician of Uie body as 
well as Uie soul, aud persuaded us 
to go to bed. The moment we got 
into the sheets W'c felt assured that 
we had been crazy for the whole of 
tlia by-gone week. How exquisite 
the smooth, cool, clean tact, so dif- 
ferent from the rough, hot, furry feel 
of our UQ)ta|>py carcass ever since 
that storm — with the exception of 
our sleep in the niooulight oii the 
mountain — for the fever had been of 
the iiitermiitent sort — and that was 
a lucid iaterv al ! Some syrup he gave 
us that subdued us into delicious 
slumber*— aud the last sound iu our 
ear seemed that of a voice in prayer. 

Wliero had we been all the while 
wc were delirious r Wo Lad been 
seen several times by shepherdi*, 
one or more of whom had thought 
us a queer young gentleman, but as 
wc seemed to be in the act of gather- 
ing either stones or plants, they 
supposed that was our trade — so we 
had passed for a promising young mi* 
iieralogist and botanist, in search of 
specimens. Ill as we knew we had 
been, we had no idea tliat it bad 
come to that. Our bat was never 
seen or beard of among the mouor 
tains of Argy lesbira— and on our com- 
plete recovery we found ourselves 
in a bonnet. But our AngUmnnia 
fiad been too long confirmed to Vleld 
to any temporary attack by an inferior 
force — and we had taken our seat iu 
the minister s pew that %bbaih in 
character. Oiir pannier on its ac- 
coatomed site in tlm hollow of our 
back, and our rod— in pieces, how- 
wfpp, and all regularly leatheredf-^ 
bal4 professionally before our breast 
%*as an old soldier said, ^'tika a 
am^et at * present arms 1 * " But 
'We disturbed not the confirregatian* 
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But w)i«re had we been F Where 
few Lowlaudere ever were — all over 
that vast central wilderness of Nor- 
thern'* Argylesliire lying between 
Cruachan and Mel nator ran— Cony- 
iinuarach and Ben Slaiive— a prodi- 
gious land ; and away out o( its won- 
ders over Buchael-JCtive, at the head 
of Cloncreran into Glencoe I All 
thereabouts, to and fro had wandered 
poor young Cl axy Kit — more pitiably 
than old Lear. Yet he never taxed the 
elements with unkiadness — not he — 
except peiliaps it niiu:lit be once — 
when he found that his belt had 
hieaihcd its lust—and theot indeed, 
as his spiiit died within him, he 
accused the clouds. Is it a sterile 
region? Very. In places nothing 
but stones. Not a blade of grass— 
not a bent of heather — not even 
moss. And so they go shouldering 
up into the sky — euoimous masses 
— huger than churches or ships! And 
hoinetiines not unlike such and other 
irtiu< tines— all huddled together — 
yet ne\er jo'^tling, so far as ever we 
saw — and though often oterbangiug 
— as if the uind might them 

oier with a puff — steadfast in the 
Htotin that seems lalher to be an 
eai thquake -and moving riota }«airV 
bieadih, whiU* all the shingly skies 
of tlie mountains— } on know shingle 
— with an inconstant t latter — 
hiiiiy-hkuirj" — seem to be bi caking 
up into debiis. 

Is that the character of the whole 
TOgimi y No, you darting— it has 
vales on vales of emeiald— and 
mountains on mountainsjof amethyst 
— and streams on streams of silver 
— andj 80 help us heaven! for with 
these eyes we have seen them, a 
thousand and a thousand times— at 
sunrise and sunset, rivers on rivers 
of gold. What kind of climate ? 
All kinds— and all kinds at once — 
nut merely during the same season, 
but the same hour. Suppose it 
three o’clock of a summer afternoon 
— you have but to choose your wea- 
ther. Do you desire a rk*se sultry 
breathless gloom ? You may have it 
In the stifling dens of BemAnl^a, 
where lions might breed. A breeay 
coolness, with a sprinkling of rain ? 
Then open y^ vest to Uie green 
light in the dewy vales of Beniftra. 
^cha look lovely in mist, and to 
thinks the rainbow— then away with 
you era the rainbow fade— away, we 


beseech yon, to the wild shores of 
Loclian-m-Luricli. But you would 
rather see a storm, and hear some 
Highland thunder? There is one at 
this moment on Unimore— and Stob- 
CVuachlia growls to Meallanuir, till 
the cataracts of ("lashgour are dumb 
as the dry rocks of Craig- Teonan. 

Next time we vi^iced those regions 
W6 weie a man. No guide dogged 
our steps — as well might a red-oeer 
have asked a cur to show him the 
FoiCHt of Braemar, or Beniglo — an 
eagle where best to build bis eyrie 
have advised with the (xlasgow 
Gander. But over and anon we 
were bewildered among past im- 
pressions, suddenly revived by the 
presence of the objects that had 
ted that delirium of our bojhood. 
We dimly lecognised faces of cliffs 
that still wore the same dreadful 
frowns — ^blind though tliey looked, 
they seemed sensible of our ap- 
proach — and we heard one horrid 
monster mutter, “ What ! here again 
— infatuated pecli — begone I ” At 
his impotent malice we could not 
choose but smile — and shouk our staff 
at the bloc khoad, as since at many a 
greater blockhead even than he we 
have shook —and more than shook 
our crutch. But as through “ pas- 
tuies crccu and quiet waters by,” 
wo pursued, from sunrise to sunset^ 
oui uncompanioned way, some sweet 
spot, surrounded by heather, and 
shaded by fern, would woo us to 
lie down on its bosom, as it had done 
many long yeais ago — and, obedient 
to that bidding, we relapsed into 
youtli I Then it was that the moun- 
tains told us their names— and we 
got them all by heart — for each 
characterised its owner by some of 
his peculiar and more prominent 
qualities — as if tliey had been one and 
all christened by poets, who, dipping 
their hands Imdew, baptized them 
from a font for ever 

TraDHlucenf, purr. 

With tout h ethfreal of benveii'a fiery rod.” 

O? happy pastor of a peaceful 
flock! ' Thou hast long gone to tliy 
reward 1 One— two— three — four 
successors hast thou had in that 
manse— (no, it too has been taken 
down and the plough gone oter 
it)-^and they all did their duty* Yei 
still is thy memory fragrant lu tim 
glent fir deeds llko tmne "smell 
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■weet^ and blossom In the dust!** 
Undor heaven, to thee we owed our 
life. Yet after we had been wholly 
cured, sometimes thy face would 
grow grave, never angry, at our 
ggitles— follies — call them what you 
will, but not sins. And methinks 
we hear the mild old man somewhat 
mournfully say, “ Mad boy ! out of 
gladness often cometh grief— out of 
mirtli misery ; but our prayers, when 
thou leavest us, shall be, that never, 
never, may it be so with thee ! 
Were those prayers heard in heaven 
and granted on earth ? We ask our 
heart in awe, but its depths are silent, 
and make no response. 

What a morning that was when 
the doctor entered the breakfast par- 
lour with his newspaper in his iiatid ! 
-—Saturday’s Courant ten day's olci 
—and giving it to us, with his thumb 
at a long advertisement immediately 
above the Latest News, asked us 
** to read it up.” It ran somewhat 
thus : ” If C. N. will return to bis 
friends, whose wretchedness on bis 
account is extreme, all will be for- 
gotten. And should this advertise- 
ment meet the eye of any benevolent 
persons who may have seen a lad 
answering to the following descrip- 
tion, they are implored to write to 
‘ C. S., Turner's Land, care of 
Michael Bogle, Esq., Po8t*of1iee, 
Glasgow.”' We rather stared as 
we read this annofincement— and 
having got thus far looked up — ^but 
ouch a set of faces I Nora sat with 
the tea-pot suspended in her pretty 
paw that refused to do its oliice, her 
fiUher looked through his spectacles 
like an inquisitor, and wee Donald 
glowred at us with so gash a fare, that 
we were tempted to break his head. 
** Proceed!” said the Doctor, and 
hemming, to clear our voice, we con- 
tinued as follows : — ** He left home 
early on the moniiog of his birth- 
day, the 19th ultimo, on which he had 
eompleted hU fifteenth year, and 
was last seen going through Partick 
Toll, eouipped as an angler. He was 
dreaoed in a new suit of olive jane 
— 4iiit wore an old hat much dlnu^i 
rottiid the crown— and his hair, 
which is yellow, very long in front— 
haagiog over the cape, and some 
evfttroahiashouidera. Hischeekaare 
ruddy— and his eyes are of a lighu 
dwk blah— Uttd wild— some think— 
fierce to their expression ; hut he Is 


in general quite harmless— only it 
would be hotter on taking him to 
employ stratagem rather than force 
— especially if there he few persons 
present at the time — as when thwart- 
ed he is subject to violent fits of pas- 
sion. He is very tall of his age— and 
seems slenderer in his clothes than 
he really is— walks very erect — at a 
great pace, and with a peculiar swing. 
He is musical, and sings a good song ; 
and is fund of talking Latin. It is 
conjectured that he is in the High- 
lands.” 

One of the first thoughts that oc- 
curred to us, after our feeiiogs had 
somewhat subsided, was that sucii 
an advertisement could not have 
been inserted but at a very cousider- 
abie expense, and that C. S. was 
really its author. The description 
of our person, disposition, mind, 
manners, and accomplishments, whe- 
ther fluttering or not — we could not 
but feel was far from being uncha- 
rarlltenstic ; but what could it mean ? 
And above all, the mysterious words, 
“all will be forgotten I ” All what t 
Had we not written to C. S. the 
night before ourdeparturo,to say that 
^e were off by skriegli o’day — though 
we did not mention where*? and ex- 
cuse ourself, on the plea of modesty, 
from assisting at our orvn birtli duy 
dinner V Surely the porter had not 
got drunk, and forgot to deliver 
the letter! At that moment we 
chanced to put our band into our 
breast-pocket, and there it was, 
the identical letter, crumpled up 
Into a sort of ball — for our jacket had 
had many aVashlug, though no for- 
mal one, and though it was no great 
matter, not a syllable could be read 
except the signature, j/oitrs^ mmt afi 
ficiionntfltf^ Kit North. Harmony 
was soon restored. We promised to 
write to C. S. by next post, which 
left Ballahulish every Tuesday, and 
this was Wednesday and away to 
the Leven. 

Oh ! the Leven I Many a boauti* 
ful burn we had angled in the Low- 
lands, and one of them, to please a 
Southron friend, we have above 
feebly described — and we had seen 
at least one noble river — ^be of the 
magnificent Ffl]lM_i^ Clyde. But 
here, in tlie Highlaras, we beheld 
hundreds on hundreds, and many of 
tbem filnglog themselves headlong 
frmn heaven tlirotigh the mista, as u 
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thoy would daftli tlic rocks to pieces* 
all rogiog for the sea. We speak of 
them iu spate -- aud they are often 
in 8pate--0 Lord I even on the Sab- 
bath — for Highland rain comes down 
in sheets ; you may see ten of them 
at a time^ leagues apart, one drench- 
ing this moor, and another that 
glen, and a third attacking yonder 
mountain, with stormy sunbursts 
between that seem to say, ** What is 
gloom without glory— let there be 
radiance with the rain when the 
tempests tirl the roof and blow wide 
open the windows of heaven ! ** 

No angling then — and what be- 
comes of the fishes no man knows 
any more than what becomes of the 
otters. But us the spate exhausts 
its fury, and the river begins to 
recover something of its ordinary 
character — no longer one mono- 
tonous roll, rush and roar — but again 
showing its pools distinguishable 
from its htreams aud its streams, 
always deep, separate from wha^in 
summer weather are its shallows — 
then as the subsiding proceeds, and 
it does 60 faster than you may be 
thinking, seize the hour when the 
drumly is getting darkish, and the 
eddies are whirling leas turbulently 
in among sandy or grassy bays that 
erelong will be dry — fur they belong 
not to the main channel — and in 
with your brandling or your min- 
now— whicli is the better you must 
judge for yoursclt’, from notices 
which a true angler takes of trifles 
no quill can fpibte — and you have 
hiui in the entrails as sure as death. 
Don’t let him run out into the heart 
of the unsubsided spate, or be will 
break you, for he is full of food, 
and a heavy fihh — trust to the 
temper of your kirhy, and give 
him the butt at the first spring— 
and stepping leisurely back flve 
paces, drag him out— though you 
were to pull his lights and liver 
through his maw— drag him out, we 
cry — though his gizzard go — your 
gut never — and lo 1 there be is, al- 
most as white as a grilse— his silver 
scales and golden stars already soil- 
ed, as he keeps convulsively rolling 
over on the sand— and now, all 
colour eclipsed, he wriggles in 
among your feSit as if he were about 
to bite you. Ah 1 the Serpent I 
We m speaking of that Wednes- 
day's sport in the Lereiu He is 


but a bufn-irout after all, and 
here is his brother ; and ho ! ho I— 
so! so! his slater, we declare; con- 
found the cousin, he has committed 
hlgii-streain robbery, and is off with 
our tackle! Let us sit down and 
consider. What say you, Ofaristo- 
fiher, to trying the fly ? You are 
some dozen miles dr so we guess 
from the Linnhe-Loch — and as for 
Loch-Leren ’tis but the river grown 
salt and with a tide — and they can do 
the distance easy in an hour; for as 
easily up the flood they shoot as 
doth an arrow up the sky. Yes— 
there must be salmon here. Thou 
art now in thy sixteenth summer, 
Christopher, yet hast never killed a 
salmon; be up and doing— and we 
will back thee at odds for a Fisii.’* 
“ Who — oh ! who— Christopher— 
could angle in such a scene as this? 
That cliff will not suffer us to stir — 
but it is not with a frown it com- 
mands us — for see how softly it 
doth smile ! Pardon us, thou gentle 
giant, for thinking a few hours ago 
that thou wert grim. Then through 
the reeking mist that cave looked 
like a monstrous mouth that thou 
didst yawn with— now ’iis like an eye 
that has lifted up * its fringed cur- 
tains,’ and looks mildly down the 
glen. Then too the glen was very 
fearsome— for it was fllied with 
thunder, .and the river was in a 
rage. 'The noise is yet loud— but 
not like thunder now — for the rivet 
is appeased — and the powerful 
should be placable — hollow but not 
hoarse, it is like the sound of the 
sea^ *rhen the woods roared too, 
for they were tormented —now they 
wave not — the whole long broad 
green roof majestically still I What’s 
that barking ? A fox. No-^it is In 
the sky. Thank God we have at 
last seen an eagle. InsUncUvely we 
know thee, as doth the gor-cock the 
day be bursts the sheU, Not till 
now had we a Highland heart O 
for thy wings ! that we might grasp 
the whole wide glory In one gaae^ 
tlU, sick with love of the mountilati 
we shot away, In our distraetieii, 
over the Devil's staircase^ Aw over 
the main, ^ to prev In ^staat Islea — 
from, the ellffi of St Kitda to starUe 
a clamorous cloud of oaarfowl ikat 
should ecUM.the.eua, and da r k en 
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tboo ? Ay— -di'opt from tlie ®«ii 
ahe seems ^and thou hast fouad 
thy tnSle. There ifk dalliance in 
Ii4^ven. Not on the secret top of 
Bennevis, or Benmore, do ye pair— 
but you clash iu love among the 
dazzling ether, fi'om weak eyes 
like ours more concealing than a 
cloud!” 

That was a soliloquy— for there is 
but one Christopher Nortbr And 
now let us try the fly. A gaudy— 
a gorgeous tyke — arrayed in silver 
and gold, and plumed from the Birdof 
Paradise Nothing is ever found In 
a salmon's stomach — some block* 
heads have said — but animalcula^ 
in a state of decomposition. How 
do they account for his swallowino: 
with avidity a bunch of worms 'r 
How will they account for his at- 
tempting to swallow thU Imuinung- 
bird r Lord have mercy upon us ! 
was it we that fell there into 
tlie abater ? Titan k heaven no 
— there it is again — a Fish ! a 
Fish I Shall we let our lure 
dangle six feet high in air, or let 
It wet its wings in the Leven ? Wet 

its wi Mercy! he is oiil What 

will become of us ! Hush ! hush ! 
stand out of the way. Blast that 
bloody bush— that cursed cork- tree ! 
No — no — no — aharmlcss hazel. All's 
right — airs right. The hanks are 
bare on this side for a mile down. 
But, bang him— the river burse wont 
swim doWn — and if he leaps up that 
waterfall ! Sulky already, by Jove ! 
like a stone at the bottom. That is 
a good omen. He has it in the 
tongue, and is taciturn. Tom Stod* 
dart would recommend us to go in 
and kick him. But we would rather 
be excused. Let us time him. Twen- 
ty minutes to — Whew 1 there goes 
a watch like winking into the water. 
Let the Kelpie fob it. Now we call 
that strong steady swimming, and 
we are willing to back him against 
any Fish in the river. You could 
not swim in that style, you vlUaiB ! 
but for L'S. There, take the butt, 
niy boy ; how are you off for a barb, 
my darling? If you suppose you 
4iro on single gut you are a gud- 
geon ; for let us assure you, sir, that 
you are suuving on tbre«*pty ! 


Alas! poor fellow, wo could pity 
yimt but wc cannot let you off^ Our 
character is at stake— and after we 
have slain thee, we should like to 
have a shot at yon Eagle. Perhaps 
you are not so much of a monster 
after all, and we are wilting to con- 
clude a bargain for you at two stone 
Troy. Well, that beats Bannsgber, 
and BaUyshannon too. Ten loups 
six feet high in instant succession ! 
Why, when we get you on shore we 
shall let you astonish the natives, by 
bouncing in and out a dozen empty 
barrels waiting for your bretbreu 
when they come to be cured. Didn’t 
we tell you that could not last? 
Such feats of agility were not be- 
coming — barely decent — in a Fish 
in your melancholy situation— and 
you should be thinking, without 
showing it, of your latter end. We 
begin to suspect iu good earnest 
that we are a great natural genius. 
Only think of learning how to kill a 
sabnon at a single lesson ! “ Ang- 
ling made easy, or every man his 
own LwscelleH.” We wonder how 
long we have had Jiim on ; — let us 
look— whew ! minus a watch and 
appendages— what care we for them 
more than for a leg of mutton and 
trimmings ? Yet, for /ler sake, we 
wish we bad not lost that exquisitiily 
delicate silk paper, with Cupid upon 
it pulling Ids arrow from a bleeding 
heart. But awake I awake, nty hive ! 
and come hither; for the rain it is 
over and gone, and the greensward 
sleeps in the sunshine come ! oh, 
come to these longing arms I — side 
fureinoBt, or on thy back — whichever 
posture Aults thee best— laugiiish- 
ingly — dyiogly — too weak— tin# faint 
of thyself to move towards thy lover; 
but he will assist thee, my jewel, 
and we two will lie down, in the 
eye of heaven, in an eartli-forgettiog 
embrace. Oh ! red, red are thy Ups, 
my love! What ailetb these small 
teeth of thine ? And what, we be- 
seech thee, hast thou been doing 
with that dear nose ? Not a word 
In reply, but a wallop between our 
legs, tltat capsized us. “ Anu thus 

IT WAS TBAT CuEliTOI’HBU NOBTH 
KSLhBD BIS FIRST SALHOW/’ 
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The fBll of the French throne i& 
1 769, began the most overnrhelmhig 
period in modern history. The tail 
of the Empires of the ancient world, 
exhibiting scenes of extensive suffer- 
ing in their progress, and melancho- 
ly ruin in their consummation, bore 
a character SomneBBurably more 
within the ordinary range of things. 
They all perished by invasion. The 
foreign sword, of ail the instruments 
of ruin the most obvious, rude, and 
simple, struck the diadem from 
brows already sinking under the 
weight of sovereignty, and the re- 
mains of empire- mouldered away by 
the course of nature. But the French 
monarchy was iinassailed by any ex- 
ternal violence. In the midst of what 
seemed to the eyes of Europe the 
full vigour of life, it perished in 
rapid agonies, for which public ex- 
perience had no remedy, and human 
annals scarcely a name. Like one 
of those bodies whose flesh and blood 
turn into fire, it consumed with in- 
ternal combustion, and atlength, after 
an interval of indescribable torture, 
sank in aslies, and was no more. The 
source of the singular rapidity, wild- 
ness, and havoc, of the Frt»nch Re- 
volution is unquestionably to be 
trac€^d to the agency of that new 
power, which the ambitious politi- 
cians of our day handle with such 
dangerous familiarity, and with 
such consummate ignoranee-^the 
power of the populace. In the 
trials of empire, all the action 
lay among the higher ranks; and 
this strongly rpiatified the evil, 
if ruin came, it was at least more 
measured in its advance; even in its 
heaviest visitations, it seldom broke 
up the essential resources of sotuety. 
The dynasty was changed, but the 
institutions, the habits, and the laws 
of the state generally remained the 
same. The struggle never descended 
to the lower poriions of the system. 
The storm swept along the roofs and 
plmiaeles of ^ imperial building, 
and after discharging its irrath on the 


statelier ornaments of the super- 
structure, bad fulfilled its mksioo. 
But republicanism, in popular pas« 
sion, had discovered a new explosive 
principle, which, imbedded in the 
depths of human life, and invisible 
to the common eye, wafted only for 
a touch to cast foundations and su- 
perstructure together to the winds 
of Heaven. Still, out of every evil 
good may be extracted ; every cala- 
mity of the past may be turned into 
the instruction of the future. It will 
be the fault of Europe, and especial- 
ly of England, if she neglect the les- 
son given by the miseries of that 
Revolution ; there the chambers of 
the mine are now still open, every 
intricacy and winding; every dark 
contrivance of ruin is exposed to the 
general eye ; and if the same mine is 
how working under the foundations 
of her own throne, she may there 
best be taught bow to counter- 
w'ork the conspiracy which threat- 
ens, not merely the fall of her go- 
vernment, but tbe extinction of her 
being. 

It IS, therefore, with no slight con- 
gratulation that we find the history 
of those days adopted by the elo- 
quent, manly, and philosophic wri- 
ter, whose work we have now lying 
before us. No performance of the 
century promises a longer or a more 
honourable career. Exhibiting the 
diligence which leaves no source of 
knowledge untried, and the discri- 
mination wliich creates in tbe reader 
an implicit reliance on tbe authority 
of the writer, Mr Alison brings to 
his Important task the still higher 
qualities of British feeling and CnHs^ 
tian principle. Evidently and strong* 
]y susceptible of all that appeals to 
the imagination in a period that al- 
most throws fable into the shad^ 
fully awake to ail the bursts of wild 
lustre, the tempestuoes flashes that 
shot from the cleuify career of 
Prance, gratefhlly delisting id the 
virid eumw, rooiamlclierorsiii, and 
hidcfinlgme ent^prhm of a natlmi 
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thus tbrowifig out all its virtues and 
vices together before the world ; we 
have in his integrity a safe guide. 
And on this we congratulate more 
than the author. We congratulate 
the country. In the hands of an un- 
piincinled writer no subject could 
be fuller of real baaard to public 
knowledge. The fnore powerful bis 
abilities, only the more dangerous 
would be his picturings of a time in 
which the passions of mankind were 
wrought to such fearful excess, and 
might plausibly be delineated in 
colours so different from the true. 
In such hands all would have been 
the vices, violences, and absurdities 
of courts and kings ; popular fury 
would have been only a principle of 
justice, and insurrection an iaipulse 
of nature ; royalty would have been 
the great Babylonian idol, degenera- 
ting from the golden head into the 
iron and clay; until some more than 
human energy, acting by the simplest 
and most unprepared materials, the 
stone cut from the mountain without 
hands, the popular indignation, awa- 
kened none could tell ho w, and guided 
with irresistible directness to its 
mark, swept the whole image of 
tyranny and guilt into oblivion " And 
this was no imaginary alarm. Tbe 
speciousness which the earlier cham- 
pions of the French Kevolution 
laboured to throw round its atrocl- 
ties ; proves the existence of the de- 
sire, and the success of their efforts 
for the time equally proves tbe 
'hazard. Wlien we regard the state 
of the public mind in the commence- 
ment of the war, we must be asto- 
nished at the extent of tbe deception. 
Loyalty had become a byword, and 
religion a sneer. Those times, it is 
true, passed atvay ; the strong neces- 
sities of the war forced tbe national 
mind from the follies of speculation. 
The sound of the trumpet pemara- 
ted the closet of the fancied philoso- 
pher, theorizing himself into a rebel ; 
and tbe signal hand of Heaven, shown 
In our deliverances from the most 
impending dangers, and in our tri- 
umphs with tbe most bewildered and 
Inadequate means, sent the people 
front their clubs and common hells 
to tbeir churches, from sedition and 
religious indiderence to loyalty, built 
cm me acknowledgment of the great 
mi Holy Protector of man and na- 
tions# Imdtnger passed away with 


the time. But if the mist which then 
darkened and distorted the true 
aspect of things was swept off by 
the whirlwind of war, may it not 
again settle on tbe land, and settle in 
still heavier folds ? We believe that 
it will. If in any point we were 
inclined to doubt the judgment of Uie 
writer before us, it womd be in bis 
conceiving the French Revolution to 
have completed its natural round. 
On tlie contrary, it Is our impres- 
sion, that it has but begun; that 
France has merely furnished ilie 
first example of that desolation 
which marks the upburst of revolu- 
tionary dre. To us it seems, Uiat 
the material of the Banie lies deeper 
than the base of the throne and 
temple of France ; tiiat the fire is 
traveiliug at this moment from re- 
gion to region of Europe, at however 
invisible a depth ; that we see in the 
insurrectionary heavingsaud tumults 
of the various districts of the conti- 
nent, however transitory and ineffec- 
tual these disturbances may be, the 
evidences of the great internal con- 
flagration, the march of that mighty 
burning, which, however intangible 
by human vigilance, is yet hollowing 
the ground under every community 
of the civilized world. The wars and 
conspiracies which convulse the 
Spanish Peninsula at this hour, are 
wholly democratic. Italy, languid 
as she is, is not too remote to feel on 
her bed of indolence the starUings 
of the coming ruin. Germany boasts 
of her spirit of resistance. Even the 
snows and deserts of Russia have not 
placed her beyond the reach of this 
subtle element of subversion. The 
New World, from north to south, is 
revolutionary. The old constitution 
of the United States seems to be on 
the point of being extinguished by 
the rudest violence of democracy. 
Tbe Spanish colonics, provinces of 
the magnitude of European king- 
doms, are struggling in the grasp of 
democracy in its most fearful shape, 
.--military democracy— where the 
rabble are tbe soldiery, and every 
transfer of government is written In 
tbe national gore. It it remarkable 
and formidable, that in all the fluc- 
tuations of tiling, democracy alone 
has not recedea ; that, on tbe con- 
trary, its advance has been progres- 
sive, almost alike, in storm and calm ; 
diat it has, within the last twenty 
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y«ar9«.coiitiuually beaten down and 
worn .away the obstacles raised 
against it by nature or man. By 
what enemy are the Governments of 
£iii<ope now kept In perpetual an- 
xiety ? Does the Prussian monarchy 
rouse itself at the echoes of the 
trumpet in tlie streets of Vienna ; or 
does England watch for the waving 
of the tricolor on the heights of 
Picardy ? All external alarms are 
at an end. But every sovereign of 
Europe it forced to fix his eyes on 
an enemy that lies within the line of 
his frontiersi inhabits his fortifica- 
tions, and has but to tread from bia 
chamber door to his bedside to ex- 
tinguish his being. On the whole, 
without resorting to more sacred au- 
thority than human affairs can fur- 
nish, we see in the universality, 
fixedness, and remorselessness of 
tlie insurrectionary spirit, the out- 
linos of a form, which yet, though 
))aiiited only in the air, shall fill up 
vviih substantial terrors. Acknow- 
ledging the French Revolution to 
have been hitherto unequalled in the 
wounds which it inflicted on France 
and the European system, we have 
not a doubt, that there is in reserve 
for Europe, and perhaps for all na- 
tions, a vast political convulsion, 
which will make mankind envy the 
trivial sufiferings of the eighteenth 
century ; that, if they regard the 
French Revolution as a distinct de* 


termed a ** splendid episode/* The 
expressioB is fanciful. Itwas an in- 
tegrant portion of the annals of de- 
mocracy. When Pitt priHMueced 
him the child and chaoiploa of Jacob- 
inism, he spoke with tiiai penetration 
into character which sfgnalized the 
intellect of the great minister of 
England. Napoleon was made by, 
and for, the Republic. Even on the 
throne all bis appeals were to the 
populace. At the head of his army 
nis address was always to the com- 
mon soldier, and the instructive 
language of popular passion ani- 
mated even his gravest diplomacy ; 
and when, for a moment, in the pride 
of imperial pomp, and with the spec- 
tacle of vassal kings bowing before 
the glitter of his Sword, he abandoned 
it, the whole spirit and fortune of bis 
career changed, and the conqueror 
of nations vanished with the mnn of 
the rabble. The great moral of the 
Revolution is the hazard of mistaking 
the passions of men for tlieir neces- 
sities. It was all passion. It began 
in a passion for rank ; it inflamed 
Itself Into a passion for rapine ; Its 
next progrciFS in evil was a passion 
for blood. As the disk of Ibis new 
and fearful phenomenon ascended, it 
darkened, and at full eclipse it 
startled the earth with the reddest 
dye of gore. In a striking passage 
towards the close of the fourth v3- 
ume, the historian marks the difle- 


velopement of the powers of de- 
struction, or a deposit of fire and 
c:loud bursting up in the great ex- 
panse of European society like a 
volcano out of the ocean, they will 
•forget the volcano when the ocean 
itself is turned into flame* 

Mr Alison has saved us from at 
least that share of the hazard which 
was to be derived from illusion. He 
has mastered the subject with such 
exclusiveness, that we may safely 
conjecture it to be benceform 
incapable of being adopted by aa^ 
dangerous competitor. AvaiUiighUn- 
self of every resource tiiat Is to 
be. found Jq contemporary labours, 
and employing the whole various 
mass wm dlstitqcuiahed skilly we 
knew no man In out Jiving literature, 
let his zeal be whal it may, who 
would have the hardihood to thtidt 
ifae subject waastiil open to bis 
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rence between the public mind of 
England under Cromwell, and that 
of Fiance under Napoleon. Born 
of the enthusiasm and philanthropy 
of the higher and educated classes, 
adopted by the fervour and madness 
of the people, coerced by Uie seve- 
rity of democratic tyranny, fanned 
by the gales of foreign conquest, dis- 
graced by the cupidity of domestic 
administration ; having exhausted 
every art of seduction, and worn out 
every means of delusion, the mind 
of France sank at length into the 
silliness of absolute power. But it 
was not the stimulus of freedom, to 
awakuu fresh and vigoms hi after 
days; U was the deep itop of dae- 
poiflsmi the repose of n mtien worn 
out by sutoing; the lethsigy of a 
who, in the preoedMg een- 
viiJth^-had destroyed ell t£s eJe- 
.jaM|seCirtoein/V ^ 
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fracddiu In Engtand In the deepest 
days of the Protectorship, Is an 
voluntary panegyric on the prind- 
piea of pur foretathera. “ The usur- 
pation of Cromwell, and the empire 
of Napoleon, were both military dea* 
potisms, originating in the fervour of 
former times* But the pfaHosopbic 
observer might discern under the 
one the srmptoms of an uoconquer- 
ed spirit, destined to restore the mib- 
lic freedom when the tyranny of the 
moment was overpast; in the other 
the well*knowu features of Asiatic 
servility, tiie grave in every age of 
independent institutions. The Eng- 
lish nobility kept aloof from the 
court of the Protector. He strove 
in vain to assemble a house of peers; 
the landed proprietors remained in 
sullen hiieiice on their estates; stch 
was the refractory spirit of the Com- 
mons, that every parliament was 
dissolved within a lew w'ceks after 
It was assembled; and when one of 
bis creatures suggested that the 
CTOWu should be offered to the vic- 
torious soldier, the proposal was re- 
jected by a great majority of the 
very parliament which he had mould- 
ed in the way most likely to be 
subservient to his will.*' 

But when we turn our eyes to the 
scene in France, we see all the 
reiriciousness of a painted and pro- 
fligate love of license, throwing 
itself into the arms of a gorgeous 
tyranny, contrasted with the grave 
and sincere form of British freedom, 
shrinking from the dangerous em- 
brace into which it bad been be- 
.trayed even by its z»al for public 
virtue. In France the nation rushed 
voluntarily into slavery. ** Her First 
Consul experienced scarcely any 
resistance in his strides to absoluu^ 
power from either the Nobility, the 
Commons, or the people. All eJassee 
vied with each other in tlielr ser- 
vility to the reigning authority ; tlie 
old families eagerly sought admit- 
tance into bis ante-chambers; the 
nesr greedily coveted the spoils of 
the empire; the cities addressed 
Mm in strains of Eastern adulatfon; 
the pemiants almost unanimously 
seated him on the throne. Rapid ns 
Idn ndvaEttces' to absolute power 
«Mwe> they eeiird hardly keep pace 
the desire of the nation to ro- 
eehsolho cMneof a matler; and. 

lie migiit nffly tostthis 


subjects what Tiberius said of the 
Roman Senate — ** O, homines ad 
servitatem parati.’* ** The cause of 
this si»j^4ar distinction lay not in 
the mere destroetioii of the national 
character,” says Mr Alison-— and 
says justly. ** It was not owing to 
any inherent servility in the French 
character, or any d^clency in the 
spirit of freedom in that country 
when the contest commenced.*' Ho 
conceives it to have been owing** to 
the prostration of all the higher 
classes;** and the circumstance that 
** from the general ruin of commerce 
and manufactures, the only mode of 
earning a subsistence was by enter- 
ing into the pay of government/* 
Reluctantly putting our own opi- 
nions in competition with those of 
this very iutelllgent writer, we are 
inclined to iliinlt that the true source 
of the difference lay deeper than in 
the incidental loss ul a nobility, or 
the stagimtion of trade. It to be 
remembered, that tliose two circum- 
stances had arisen in the very be- 
ginning of the Revolution, /‘c« years 
before Napoleon's assumption of the 
empire. Yet in that period they bad 
produced noi servility to the rulers 
of Fiance, but the most violent and 
frequent spirit of revolt and polttl- 
cal change. Nor, whatever we may 
think of France, do we allow that 
the French nation was so corrupt 
en mutine as to sell its birthright lor 
the mess of pottage to be doled out 
from the Corsican's throne. The 
evident fact appeared, that France 
was sick of the turmoil of its Revo- 
lution. And why'f' Because that 
Revolution had p^roduced nothing 
but th<} turmoil. This then leads us 
to the true solution of th«* problem. 
France had plunged into revolt from 
passion, not from necessity; for at 
the hour when she rebelled, she was 
suffering no grievance that deserved 
the name, or that tlie King was not 
on the point of retrieving." But rite 
was resolved on subversiott, let the 
King offer whtH be mightj and she 
bad its fruits— blood and ruin^ 
without purchaafng a ahtgle advance 
to freedoor. Bogland^ In ibwiiuieof 
Cberies T., had reri grtevaneea, 
which the King waa elwer deter- 
mined not to redaesti or wn» diebe* 
Heved in bis promlie of redreesing. 
The nadon dreaded a retum te 
wbttnwy pew ef t bi tbe 
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attempU to impotte taxetj by tiic pre* 
rogative, atid in iIk^ viitual extiuc* 
tiou cit' pflrlianipnts, the direct pro* 
graafe to this ro)ai treabon againat 
th« iib«*Ttic*« of Kngiand. Her rceiat- 
aucti tbon waa not the oilVipi iug of 
paatiioii^ but of nece^sitj/. And every 
~>tage of that resifitouce obuined a 
36 w privilege for the nation. Even 
fatal parliamentary war origin- 
ated in a belief of the nereaaity of 
/edeeming the liberties ot the sub- 
ject. To the last moment passion 
was scarcely felt; and tlie result oi 
tlie war would probably have been 
the consolidation of the throne by an 
addition to the vigour of the laws, 
except for the pfMsonal ainbitiou oi 
(vrotiiwell. The Kiug^s murder was 
wholly uiiiicitioual. The pniliaineut 
was virtually extinguished betore 
that atrocious act could be consum- 
mated; but sixty individuals aloue 
could be found to shik lion the mur- 
der; and it excited univeisal hoirur 
through the natiuu. The principles 
of true fieedoin were oiii> suepeud- 
ed dui ine the life of the Piotectur. 
The) lived in the bosoms of the peo- 
ple 'liny even Htronply influenced 
the conduct ot Goveiument. The 
judges, ibe forms of law, and the 
laws tbeniselvee, were left vitichaug- 
ed. \Ve find no acts of tyranny 
against the general body of the peo- 
ple. If bis division ot the country 
into districts, under the command of 
iiiajor-geiuufds, looked like arbiti ary 
powei, it was obviously tendered 
ueeeshary by the ro}aiist conspira- 
cies, which weie iliiected against 
a man, a goveinmenf, and a party, 
ail three the favourites ot the 


means of suraly, and even to Uiat 
parliament, with all bis powder, pub- 
lic services, and tliat blaze of glory 
which from Lis name shed lusue 
rouud his country, be scarcely dared 
to bint his desire for a crown; from 
tlte nation even that hint was wholly 
suppressed; so vigorous and formi- 
dable was public opinion at the 
height of this supposed despotism. 
It is furtlier to be remembered, that 
even tbe Protectorate was but an 
expel ioient ot five years; tiiat bis 
death alone seems to have prevented 
a general insurrection acainst bis 
autiioiity; and that both tbe popular 
and the royal party were making 
advances to a union, which must 
liave extinguished the Piolectorship. 
Hid son Richaid felt the elTccts of 
this influence, and the result was 
his immediate tall. The intetral 
between Crora well’s death (Sept 3, 
lb.^ri) and tbe restoration of Chailes 
(May 29, Ihbii) was merely a 
breathing time, occupied with long- 
ings tor a return to tbe old npiiit of 
loyalty, Tbe national eagerness for 
that quiet, whkh betiayed the nation 
into a much nearer sppioach to sla- 
very thau tlie ligid enthusiasm of 
Uie past ten years, wan also but the 
existence of a day in tbe national 
hUtury. Tbe piiuciples of freedom 
were still cherished in tbe public 
heart, made themselves more power- 
fully felt from hour to hour, van- 
quished the profiigate impolicy of 
Charles, punished Uve profiigate bU 
gotiy of James by expulsion, and, 
finally embodied into torm and sub- 
ataiice in l6Bb,pertected the constU 
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vast nuijotit}. His dissolutions of Hut anotlier source of tbe distinc- 
parliameiit were but fuo, and tbe tion between the solid English law 
two were |Hufectly eonstitiitioual. of liberty in the midst of the usurpa- 
Tlte Long Pailiament had outlived tiou, and tbe head long abandonment 
its powers, and was extinguished by of France to tbe allurements of the 
the national outcry. I'lie Pailiament despotism, existed In a still nobler 
which followed, known as tbe **Bare- lineament of the nationa] character, 
bones' ” Pai liameut, shrunk from its France had begun her public change 
own responsibilities, and virtually by throwing off all revereure mr 
dissolved itself. Hie assumption region* Its prinGipie had long been 
of the Protectorate in Ifi63 was al- enfoebkd in m land ; its very forms 
moat a matter of public necesolty, weep now deotroyed. The lesult 
from the perplex^ rolatieiia of mwm uUivemol degrodatloii of the 
England with Uoliand, France, and pubm niiBd4^ Where man looks 
Spain, and from the national alarm with rndther fear nor hop9 to the 
at the iacipiont roaettoaof royoUsm. fotoro* the ptea e at aseuaimi a cor- 
StiU wMiin throoF years of thio dio- mpi and niiaont kiflueaco oa the 
tatorsMp, Cremwiell MMunana* a isML JhimmHiw4hatfSBrthai» 
parHmoat^ •• owsHlatlsiMl MMh mm mm m luhwiwe 
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umpb»»and iempiations flowing from 
tbe throne of an uDlimited So?e* 
relgn^ and she was sustained by no 
solemn and nobie reliance on the 
future^ from prostrating herself to 
drink of that polluted aod polluting 
stream. Religion administers a dif- 
ferent lesson— it teaches the human 
heart that there are dignities in soli- 
tary virtue, in self-denial, in the re- 
fusal to stoop to the baseness of 
slavery, or show the well-paid stain 
of guilt in high places, altogetlicr 
superior to the most lavish honours 
of unlicensed power. The religious 
man looks to retribution; in the 
heaviest hour of the success of a 
tyrant, feels that “ providence exists 
which is perpetually forcing good 
out of evil and invigorates at once 
his personal hope and his public 
virtue, by the conviction, that 
the suffering incurred for the sake 
of truth, wheUier human or divine, 
whether incurred in the shape of 
actual injury, or simply in the pri- 
vation of the common share of pub- 
lic emoluments and officers, is esson- 
tially the choice of wisdom, and is 
superior to any seeming good for- 
tune which might flow from his con- 
nexion with national or individual 
crime. The public feeling of Eng- 
land in the early struggles against 
Charles I. was religious. The fana- 
ticism and faction of pretenders 
alone overthrew the Church and the 
State, connected as they had been 
in their origin, giving mutual assist- 
ance in their progress, and preci- 
pitated together to the dust, as they 
will always be. But in the worst of 
those days of evil, there were thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in whom 
the future was more powerful than 
the present; who, acknoadedging 
a power to which sceptres are no- 
thing, confidently waited for the time 
when the disorder should be righted; 
and who, instead of suffering them- 
selves to be whirled away by every 
gust of popularity, luxury, or lucre^ 
nxed their eyes above, and there 
reinforced their public constancy, 
by the contempl^on of wiydom 
aM power beyond efaane^ or vicis- 
sitMoe, This principle cannot be 
too impressively urgea on rulers a;pd 
aatlims. The conviction of a Pro- 
vidence fs the only security for the 
natioind cteerage through the surges 
fsd mim of times of public disor- 


der. Religion is thus not merely a 
protector or the virtue of individuals, 
but an element of the strength ot 
states. Individuals may be power- 
ful, daring, brilliant, and even pros- 
perous for their day, without reli- 
gion. They may move through, or 
above their generation, like the 
meteor or tlie whirlwind, strong, but 
solitary and brief impulses on the 
frame of things; but the forces which 
Impel the great expanse of national 
life, the vast influences commen- 
surate with the full breadth and 
depth of empires, must be trans- 
mitted from a higher sphere; the 
universal tide will obey no inferior 
summons to that of the lights of 
Heaven. No maxim c^ii be more 
sound, more easily followed up 
through all the perplexities of mo- 
dern annals, or more important for 
general practical belief, than Uiat 
pure religion is unrivalled for its 
supply of political purity, of consti- 
tutional flrinnesH, aud n'liiedial wis- 
dom in times of political corruption, 
and of a new spirit of life iu the 
uostnls of a freedom once more 
assuming shape, and standing on its 
feet among nations. 

In the volumes before us the hero 
of the time is Napoleon; and it is 
highly to the credit of the hlstoiian, 
that, as he has pictured the exploits 
of this extraordinary being with the 
most graphic and animated |>enci], 
he has not less adhered to the se- 
vere dignity of truth in his moral de- 
lineation. In these pages Napoleon 
is the genius, the unequalled war- 
rior, the comprehensive legislator, 
the most daring, vivid, and glitter- 
ing master of empire within the 
memory of man. The uairativc 
never lingers iu the developoment of 
this brilliant mover of human affairs 
the scene is perpetually shifting, 
and each change displays some 
more powerful grouping than the 
last ; ail is interest, npvelty, and ac- 
tion. But no hand tiiat has yet ap- 
proached the developement of this 
famous individual ana his times, has 
more unhesitatingly and more ho- 
nourably displayed the darker por- 
tions of his character and career* 
We see Napoleon, like Shakspeare's 
Richard, not merely in the stateli- 
ness of full sovereignty, or in Site 
daaaling energies of his day sff bat- 
tle r we follow him into the seat of 
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coii«plrac 7 « and see hfm in the. 
depthB of those arts by which he first 
undermined the rival thrones, and 
next by a natural retribution brought 
ruin on his own. Still more startling 
displays are yet to exhibit him in 
the hours of his first consciousness 
that he was undone, with the recol- 
lection of his political crimes and 
personal guilt crowding round him, 
and visions more overwhelming than 
the arms of the Prussian or the 
Austrian, pronouncing and embitter- 
ing his fall. 

The anecdotes of Napoleon’s early 
life are numerous, some new, and all 
strikingly given. The peculiarities 
connected with his career began at 
his first breath. He had been born 
unexpectedly, and in the haste of the 
family at the moment, bin mother 
was placed on a couch covered with 
tapestry from the llimV An ancient 
soothsayer might have found in this 
omen, the fortunes of the future com- 
pound of Agamemnon and Achilles. 
In his school days, it was observed 
that he m vtr wtpi ; his nature was 
stern, and violent to his brothers, 
especially Joseph, who bore his 
temper with most complacency. But 
his intellect was slow, and his mo- 
ther has often since declared, that 
in this point he was the last of her 
family trom whom she ever expected 
any thing. Ills love of loneliness 
and meditation wore remarkable. 
Those were tlie aubsumtial ground- 
work of bis subsequent character. 
The usual anecdotes of hia early 
fondness for playing with the model 
of a cannon, his love of boyish su- 
periority, hia use of theatric lan- 
guage, or his building ramparts in 
the snow, imply but the common 
habits of all boys. Even his faculty 
for mathematics, which has frequent- 
ly been adduced as one of the most 
sufficient proofs of bis future fame 
as a soldier, fails; perhaps no fa- 
culty of the human mind is less suc- 
cessful In promoting those enlarged 
views, or that rapid and vigorous 
comprehension of the necessities of 
the vnomenti which form ,the essen- 
tials of the great statesman or sol- 
dier. The mathematician is gene- 
rally the last man equal to the sud- 
den dlfifioalties of situation, or even 
tn &e ordinary probietDa of btunan 
Ufe.’^ Skill in the edened^ of equa- 
tioai might draw up a clear aysiWBi 


of tactics on paper. But it must 
be a mental operation not merely of 
a more active^ but of a totally dif- 
ferent kind, which constructed the 
recovery of the battle at Marengo, 
or led the march to Ulm. 

But stronger evidence arose as he 
advanced to youth. In the vacations 
of the military school, he frequently 
met the Abb4 Baynal, who was 
struck by his reflection and ener- 
gy, and with whom his topics were 
government, legislation, and com- 
merce. Raynal was probably among 
the most unlucky teachers that could 
have been adopted for the mind 
of the future master of a kingdom. 
He was essentially a declaimer. 
With a knowledge of facts too tri- 
fling to deserve "the name, a volu- 
ble phraseology, which in all ages 
usurps the absurd name of elo- 
quence in Paris, and a presump- 
tion inexhaustible by ridicule, ex- 
posure, and experience, Raynal held 
himself up before the multitude of 
French talkers as the very orade of 
colonial policy and commercial le- 
gislation. Egypt and India, and the 
wonders to be achieved by Prance 
in commerce, were his perpetual 
themes. To him and his disciples 
France probably owed tlie ir^olitie 
and barbarian alliance with 'nppoo 
Salb, whom the alliance ruined ; 
and the still more Impolitic expedi- 
tion to Egypt, which first taught 
Europe that France might be beaten 
in the field, cost France the lose of 
a fieet, the capture of an army hi 
Africa, and the havoc of 100,000 
men, and the loss of Italy in a 
single campaign. The ex-JeeuU’s 
Histoire Philottmhique wds clearly 
the text book of Napoleon’s Orien- 
tal follies, and not improbably the 
source of those more decisive blun» 
ders, the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
themselves the direct source of his 
^downfall- 

The opinions of those who were 
most conversant with Napoleon's 
early habits, contintted to pve the 
same impression of demmined 
temper, a^lrailons for the romance 
of glory, and scorn for the common 
indulgences of situation. The re- 
port from the military si^oa} pro- 
nounced him ''m demiiMM’iitg, impe- 


rious, mid ibliidi 
FaoR, wlm 
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pUiUBd if 4 }m 9^ ^pr«ie«&^ 

wtr t»f iii4l|M»CMteace^t^ ^ £utii^ 
€094uer<MV tiled to say-^" Sapoteoa, ' 
ytiofwe eotlike tlie oifjdernAd Yoa 
boloQg only to PititaroliV iieroes.” 
On ills arriral from Brienoo, at the 
Boole Militaire in'ParuH fft the age 
of fourteen, he l>egaii the buaineas 
of a reformer. He trrote a Btrong 
memcriai to Uie governor, urging 
the adoption of a etricter diacipliue 
among the etudenU^ and recommend- 
iug that the servants and grooms 
should be dismissed, and the pupils 
left to provide for themselves prepa- 
ratory to the sU'uggles and privations 
of actual service. In two years after 
(1765) be received his first commis- 
sion as lieutenant of artillery, wrote 
a history of Corsica, and gained the 
prize for an essay prepared by llay- 
nal, on ** the institutions most likely 
to contribute to public happiness.” 
Dugommier, on the capture of Tou- 
lon, in his letter to the government 
riM«M 9 iiiiending him fur rank, used 
lti| prophetic words — ** Reward and 
pfdnifKte that young mao, f<»r, if 
you are ungrateful to him, he will 
raise himself alone.” On the revolt 
of the Sections, in 1795, Menou had 
failed, and Napoleon occurred to 
the memory of Barras, the ronvcn- 
tioualist Turning to his culieagueH, 
lie said, *' Ah, there is tho man you 
want, a little Corsican officer, who 
will not stand upon ceremony/* The 
little Corsican opened a fire of grape- 
shot on the insurgent rabble and 
National Guard, and realized the 
opinion, by routing them with slaugh- 
ter, and disarming the rebellion be- 
fore sunset. 

Among the incidents which relieve 
these volumes of the formality of 
history, is a story told by Josephine 
of her future rise, and whose priority 
to its fulfilment Mr Alison states on 
his own knowledge — *' he having 
heard it long before Napoleon's ele- 
vation to the throne, from the late 
Ck>untess ^f-Bath, and tlie Countess 
of Anctum, who were educated In 
satno convent with her, and had 
repeatedly heard her mention the 
cireumsunce in early youth.” It bad 
been foretold by an old negress, that 
the tbdttld lose her husband, be ex- 
tremely unfortunate, but should after- 
war4t be greater than a queen. This 
mljrtttiti 0 t great good, and ill luck, it 
to hebttiitBy the tone of fortiinetelU 


ing,'th«tprobabl 3 r the old ntgrettlied 
predicted the name chaneei to live 
hundred of the handsome creeled. 
A liutband, widowhood, a second 
choice, and that choice one of pro- 
digious opulence, or IncalculaUe 
dignity, aio the clours universally 
used by those distributors of the 
changes of life. In the instance of 
Josephine, the conjecture happened 
to coincide with the reality. 8he 
married ; her husband. Count Alex- 
ander Beauharnoin, a general officer 
in the Republican troops, was guil- 
lotined; Hiid the object of her se- 
cond choice, as all the world knows, 
placed her on a throne. The ro- 
mancers of Paris afterwards rounded 
the prediction, by adding to it, that, 
though on the first of thrones, she 
should die in an hoftjtUaL Mahnaistm 
had once been an hospital, and Jose- 
phine's dei'hvitnce and death there 
completed this c.r pant farto insight 
into the future. The story, how- 
ever, is one of the most curious of 
its kiud, and it seems to have strongly 
iiiipresHed itself on tlie susceptible 
tiiiicy of tills showy and ardent being. 
While iinpriHoned in the f .'oneierge- 
rie, uader the reign of Robespierre, 
a prison and a period which n^alized 
tho tiespuiriiig motto over Dante's 
(Jit.y of Sorrow, if any tiling humau 
could ever realize it— “ Toi chi 
intrate,” ^kc., JoHepliine retained 
her conviction of safety and pros- 
perity in the midst of perpetual 
c'xecuiions, mentioned her fate to 
her fellow- prisoners, and gaily pro- 
mised some of them promotion as 
ladies of tho bedchamber. Her 
own Memoirs,” published long af- 
ter, detail the circumstance with the 
accuracy of one who, like her great 
partner of the throne, loved to believe 
in the existence of a propitious 
“Star.** One momiog,” says tite 
narrative, ** the jailor entered the 
apartment, where i slept witli the 
Duchess d'At^ilioo and two other 
ladies, and told me he was going to 
take my mattrass to give it to an- 
other prisoner. * Why,’ said Madame 
d'Aiguillon eagerly, ^ will not Ma- 
dame de BeauharoolH get a better 
one ?’ ‘ No, no,’ replied he with a 

fiendUh smile, * she will have no 
need of one, for she is about to be 
led to the guillotine/ At thoae 
words mj companions in 
tune uttered piercing shrioktk I 
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U&em MB wdtl jw 1 could. 
^ ieDgtb« worn out witVtii^lr 
udl ianieutaiiouiU 1 told them tbst 
their grief wes uiterly without cau«a 
not only 1 should, not die* 
hut that I should live to be i^^teeu 
ol‘ France ! * Why then do you 

not name your maids of honour?’ 
said Madame d*A.iguiUon> irritated 
at such expressions at such a mo- 
ment. * Very true/ said 1. * 1 did 

not think of that. W^ell, niy dear, 
1 make you one of them/ Upon 
this, the tears of the ladies fell apace, 
for they never doubted that 1 was 
mad. But the truth was, i was not 
gifted with any extraordinary cou- 
rage, but interuaily persuaded of the 
truth of the oracle. Madame d'Ai- 
guilJori soon after became unwell, 
and I drew her to the window, 
which 1 opened, to admit Uirough 
the bars a little fresh air. 1 there 
perceived a poor woman who knew 
us, and who was making a number 
of signs, which at hrst 1 could not 
understand. She couhUutly held up 
her gown, and seeing that she had 
some object in view, i called out 
‘ rolu:,' to which she answered, ‘yt's/ 
Site then lifted up a stone, and put 
it in her lap, which she lifted up a 
second time, i called out ^ptertr,' up- 
on which site evinced the greatest joy 
at perceiving that her signs were 
understood. Joining then the stone 
to the rol>e, she eagerly imitated the 
niuiioxi of cutting oil* the head, and 
immediaudy began to dance, and 
evince the most extravagant joy. 
This singular pantomime awakened 
in our minds a vague hope, that 
possibly Jiobespierre might ^ no 
more. At this moment, when we 
were Hosting between hope and 
fear, we heard a great noise in the 
corridor ; and the terrible voice of 
our jailor, who said to his dog, at the 
same time giving him a kl<dr» * Get 
on, you cursed Kobespierro.’ That 
coarae phrase at once taught us that 
we had nothing to fear, and that 
France uau Bavedi** A French nar- 
rator, whether male or female, can 
Haish nothing without a flourish for 
France. U was Httle to the prisoner 
that she and the unfortunates along 
with her werereseued from a horrid 
death—** France must be saved ” 
dniah the delivaraoca and the 
piiamphi. It ia Ml lesa FeiUhA 
that this Mol of iheiuithint HMn pmlee 


trdttw of oottttiei:e,j|&d 

netorleuily the kept 
miltress ttf Harras; i|or is it aufier^ 
ed to detraotj^m Bonaparte's ,hon- 
our, that as sitcdi slieiwds notdripusly. 
bartered to Mm for 4be command of 
the army of Italy I ^ ^ 

A more important moral is td be 
derived from thecompairntive forces 
of France in' Italy and the native 
armies. Napoleon's troops never 
amounted to more than 60,000. The 
armies of the Italian Slates amount- 
ed to 160,000 ! with a populatitm of 
nineteen millions to recruit from,—* 
a number practically inexhaustible, 
to supply an army which, if honestly 
commanded, must have been practi- 
cally unconquerable. It is among 
the errors of modern times to con- 
ceive the Italians incapable of mili- 
tary disiinctioD. AU nations are 
capable of bravery, and have succes- 
sively shown their capacity to take 
the lead. The luUian peasant even 
of the south can be as daring, patient 
of fatigue, and gallant in enterprise, 
as any man of Europe. But his 
qualities are now to be exhibited 
only in the brigand. The Fiedmon- 
toJs is, like all other mountaineers, 
active, strong, and bold; — Europe 
shows no finer infantry, wliether for 
the plain or the tuountain. But one 
answer is enough. The Italian 
breathes die same air, and treads the 
same soil, with the ancient conquer- 
ors of the world ; he has the same 
ardour of temperament, the same 
vigour of nerve, tlie same endurance 
ot labour, the same command over 
his appedtes, with perhaps a inoi e 
vivid, aspiring, and brilliant power 
of conception. Italy has exhibited 
more froquont inatancea of the dis- 
tinctive quality of genius thgit any 
other nation of modem times, and 
her superiority ip tiiose arts which 
require peculiar talent, leaves the 
rigid Romao.of antiquity far behind. 
But there baa been a plague spot on 
the heart of modem Italy. The 
most iirofouxul religious ignoridijce 
has stmnad, enfeebled, and diseased 
the whole form of her national 
strength. With religion degenerated 
Into a mem eeremonfsl, and that 
ceremoiiiM aearcdly mom thana re- 
petition la the aatSe^ of ^ 

la % tiM»a1ft4 w^.tbal 
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to Ujr iu perpetual thews, 

ftlilMh^ ead the whale busy idle* 
mti of euperttiiion, couatenandog 
every crime by the scaadalout faci- 
lity of purchased absolution ; iucui* 
eating every crime in the early mind 
by the solemn sensualities of , the 
confmional; prohibiting the great 
and only preservative of public 
morals, by the actual prohibition of 
the Scripture; and extinguishing 
the last solitary fear/ the fear of 
future retribution, by the infamous 
and guilty fable of a future, from 
whose retribution aov and all, Iiow* 
ever criminal, may be rescued for 
money ! How are we to wonder if 
Italy should be a hot-bed of every 
rice that debases the vigour, and a 
scene of every ignominy that ex* 
tlnguishes the public dignity of na- 
tions. What patriotism, self- control, 
glorious hazard, or magnanimous 
sacrifice, can we expect from a race 
of princes whose whole life is a 
lounging alternative between Indo- 
lence and vice — princes of the opera 
and the ball-room-^from a race of 
nobles whose life is marked but by 
wandering from tlie billiard- room of 
the mornmg to Uie billiard-room of 
the night — whose sole labour is to 
vary the heavy day by a contempt- 
ible succession of frivolous amuse- 
ments, and whose whole fame is 
founded on some low Intrigue; from 
a people imitating the manners of 
their Impotent superiors, and only 
adding the grossness of vulgar life 
to the idleness, the license, and the 
venality of the ranks above them? 
There never was a truth more un- 
questionable, than that where no do- - 
mestic morality exists, there can be 
no public virtue, and that where 
public virtue perishes, with its loss 
the nation must prepare for defeat, 
beggary, and slavery, unmitigated 
and unending. **■ Bitterly,*’ says Hr 
Alison, In a passage not more elo- 
fluent than trues ** did Italy suffer 
for the decay in her national spirit. 
With the French invasion com- 
meaced a long period of sufibring— 
tyranny under the name of liberty ; 
rapine under the name of generosity ; 
excitement pmong the poor ; spoliap 
tion amend the rich ; use made of 
the lovers V freedom by those who 
deified revolt agdnst ty- 

rannybylMwe who aimed only at 
bs^ ^KywllSi geheral praise of 


liberty in words, and- universal ex- 
tinction of it in aci^ioii) the stripping 
of churches; the robbery, of hospi- 
tals; the levelling of pamCes; the 
destruction of cottages; alt that mi- 
litary license has of&e most terrible ; 
all that despotic authority has of the 
most oppressive.** 

Id pursuing Napoleon’s career one 
characteristic invariably strikes us. 
He is decided \n all things. His plans, 
his battles, his words, exhibit the 
same quality of bold and direct 
promptitude. The first appeal to 
his troops on the Alpine froutler in 
March 1796, was like the sound of 
a trumpet~.short, stern, but incom- 
parably spirit-stirring. It formed a 
new style in the language of war. 
** Soldiers,” said this brilliant sum- 
mons to renown, ** you are almost 
naked ; half starved ; the govern- 
ment owes you much, and can give 
you nothing. Your patience, your 
courage, in the midst of these rocks, 
are admirable, but they reflect no 
spieiidour on your arms. 1 am 
about to conduct you Into the most 
fertile plains of the earth. Fertile 
provinces, opulent cities, will toon 
be in your power; there you will 
find rich liarveats, honour, and glory. 
Soldiers of Italy, will you fail in 
courage ! ” His language to the 
Piedmontese negotiators was cast 
in the same mould. They had at- 
tempted to make conditions. He 
instantly replied, It is for me to 
Impose conditions. Your ideas are 
absurd. Listen to the laws which 1 
impose open you in the name of the 
government of my country, and 
obey; or to-morrow my batteries 
are erected, and Turin It In flames.** 
In six weeks from the battle of 
Montenotte, he was master of Savoy 
and the whole region of Wealera 
Piedmotit On the day of sfenfng 
hit trlninphant armistice, he, 
same §trm, wrote to the Dlvec^enr, 
** Coni, Ceva, and Alexandria are fn 
the hands of your army. If you ao 
not ratify the convention, I shaU 
keep those fortresses, and march 
upon Turin. Mean while, 1 shall 
march to-morrow against Bimlieii, ^ 
and drive him am'osB the Po. 1 shall 
follow cloae at hla heels, overrun all 
Lombardy, and in a month Ut the 
Tyrol— join the army of the Rhya; 
and car^our united forces lh$o ’ 
varia< The desigii is worthy irf fw. 
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of tiie army, and of tlie deBtinies of 
France. If you continue your con- 
fidence in me» 1 shall answer for the 
results, and Italy is at your feet ! ’* 
The invasion of the duchy of 
Parma commenced that peculiar 
species of spoil which thenceforth 
characterised the military successes 
of France. Napoleon demanded 
twenty of the principal paintings of 
the Ducal gallery, and among the 
rest the celebrated St Jerome of Cor- 
reggio. The duhe offered a million 
of :^ancs to ransom this glory of his 
collection. But the sum was loftily 
refused, the captor observiug, that 

the million thus offered would be 
soon spent; while the possesbiou of 
such a chef-d'auvre at Paris would 
adorn the capital for ages, and give 
birth to efforts of genius like its 
own.’* Tills spoil has been strongly 
reprobated as a violation of the 
severest rights of conquest. And 
it Is described even by so grave 
and judging a writer as Mr Ali- 
son, in the light of ** extending the 
ravages of war into the domain 
of the fine arts; of offending taste 
by transplanting the monuments of 
genius from the regions whore they 
have arisen, and where they can be 
rightly appreciated, to those where 
they arc exotics, and their value 
cannot be understood ; of rendering 
them, instead of being the proud 
legacy of genius to its country, the 
mere ensigns of a victor’s glory ; of 
exposing them to be tossed about 
by the tide of conquest, and sub- 
jected to irreparable injury in fol- 
lowing the ileeting career of suc- 
cess, and converting w'orks destined 
to elevate and captivate the human 
race, into the subject of angiy con- 
tention, and the trophies of tem- 
porary subjugation.*’ All this is 
strikingly told ; but we are inclined 
to feel the force only of that argu- 
ment which represents the statues 
and pictures as liable to be injured 
by the rapid removals of war. lu 
all the other points of view, we 
roust regard this violence as one of 
the most harmless and natural uses 
of victory. It pressed on none of 
the popular necessities. It was less 
onerous than any requisition of mo- 
ney, provisions, or materials. It 
was an actual relief to the people, 
for it was accepted in acknowledged 
lieu of parts ^ these requisitions# 

TOT.. XTXVin. NO. ccxxxvni. 


What were a few paintings or sta- 
tues stripped from Uie walls of a 
convent or a royal gallery, already 
crowded with works of art? 

In a general European view their 
transport to the Louvre was an inff- 
nitely higher gratilication^ and even 
a higher source of utility to the arts, 
than if they had been left in their 
original remote and scattered loca- 
tions to the end of time. The right 
of the victor to them was unques- 
tionable, and the victor who would 
accept a picture instead of a million 
of francs, was not the man in whose 
hands the arts were likely to suffer 
dishonour, nor his country the land 
in which they must be looked on as 
exotics. I’ho custom was old. The 
Uoman conquerors brought the 
Greek statues into Italy, and the 
result was the improved taste of 
Rome, and the awakened genius of 
the Roman artists. The horses 
which stood on the Place de Carousel 
had travelled after victory through 
Europe, and through a thousand 
years. We must also consider the 
interest of the victor in consulting 
the wishes of his own nation. Of 
all the prizes of triumph, the most 
direct, palpable, and gratifying to 
the people of France, was the pos- 
session of those trophies. They 
might hear of armies captured, and 
conquered provinces, but tbe im- 
pr€!ssion of those fruits of victory 
could never be brought upon the 
popular eye ; the superb statue, or 
the matchless painting displayed in 
the gallery of the nation, however 
less important in actual value, was 
altogether superior in public effect. 
Even the spirit of patriotism might 
exult in bringing within tbe borders 
of its country the far-famed models 
of an excellence on which the young 
ambition of the native arts might 
form itself to European supremacy ; 
and which were reft away only from 
a race of contemptible princes made 
to be vassals, and contemptible na** 
tions that with public virtue had 
lost all hope of public genius. On 
the whole, jwhen tbe practical inff u- 
ence of those noble captures on the 
people of France is remembered, 
when we have seen the popular 
pride in their successive reception, 
the powerful stimulus which they 
gave to tbe popularity of tbe Italian 
war, the brlluancy in which they 
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clothed the name and triumphs of 
Kapoleon, the delight with which 
the soldiers returning from time to 
time to Paris, moved through the 
Louvre, in tlie midst of their couu* 
trymen, pointing out the chtf^ 
fVmme, as the prizes of their pecu- 
liar battles, and naturally led into 
the anecdotes of the gallantry and 
skill by which those battles were 
gained, it might lie difficult to dis- 
cover a stronger temptation to the 
mind of a great military lender, or 
perhaps a more jiistihable and pro- 
ductive result ot the power of arms. 
One grand objection, however, lay 
against the entire system. It w'as 
impolitic. In case of a fufure reverse, 
those trophies were almost the only 
ones which could be turned into the 
national sltamo. Treasure mignt be 
reclaimed, but its restoration could 
scarcely alTect tlie public eye. Even 
cannon and banners, the one molted 
down, the others moth-eaten, or both 
forgotten after a few years, could 
scarcely be regarded as tangible 
subjects of pTiblic regret. Hut the. 
Apollo or the Vemis which all France 
had worshipped in its shrine in her 
capital, and called all the world to 
worsliip ; the TranHriguratiori on 
which her artists had £?nzed from 
year to year, with the clamorous 
rapture tlial belongs to French sen- 
sibility ; the hundred or the thou- 
sand wonders of the arts in which 
France saw the. passing glories of 
her arms assume a permanent shape, 
and proclaim her superiority by me- 
morials almost beyond the reach of 
time ; all swept away by the turning 
tide of conquest, supplied a keen- 
ness to the national sense of defeat, 
unrivalled among national humilia- 
tions. Those limes have now pas- 
sed away, and the language which 
describes them may seem over- 
charged ; but those who were pre- 
sent at the dismantling of the Louvre, 
who saw the inhuite depression of 
the people as this splendid spoil, day 
by day, was torn from the hands of 
the spoilers, who heard the anxious 
exclamations even of the lowest of 
the populace, heard the helpless 
invectives of all, and on the other 
hand witnessed the unequivocal cx- 
ttltadon of the Prussian, the Austrian, 
and tba whole host of the allied 
troops, from the sovereign down to 
the conwnon soldier, ns thev stripped 


the gilded walls of the gallery, their 
marchings witli drum and trumpet 
through the streets as they conveyed 
their prizes to Uie barriers, the 
deep conviction thus given on the 
one side that they were a conquered 
people, and on the other that they 
had achieved consummate victory; 
the spectators of these scenes alone 
are competent to know the bitter 
pang which Napoleon, in his reck- 
lessness of Italian plunder, was 
preparing for his show-loving and 
excitable nation. Here in the me- 
morable words of Wellington, the 
** moral lesson was deeply taught to 
France ; at this point the * iron en- 
tered into her soul.’ 

It has long since been said, that 
all descriptions of battles arc alike. 
We leave the battles, and follow the 
fiery traces of Napoleon's jnimL HU 
attack on the bridge of Lodi was 
one of those exploits for which a 
mere tactician would have been in 
fault. The slaughter was tremen- 
dous, and the actual result of tlie 
success at the time trhial. But it 
was iiicompanible, as the conception 
of a mind which contemplated tldnifs 
beyond the victory of Uie lioiir. In 
storrnin:^ the bridge of Lodi, Napo- 
leon liad impressed on bis troops the 
idea that nothing could wiihstand 
them, Tiie danger, even the wild 
adventure, of the enterprise, ueihaps 
even the loss, thus became elements 
of the con\iction that the French 
soldier was invincible; a conviction 
of incalculable value in the fierce 
campaigns to which the action of 
Lodi opened the career, and which 
was the seed of many victories. 
Napoleon’s sagacious spirit plumed 
itself on this success. In his ardent 
style lie said, ‘'The ISth Vendemaire, 
and the victory of Montenotte, did 
not induce roe to believe myself a 
superior character. It was after the 
passage of Lodi, that the Idea shot 
across roy mind that 1 might be- 
come a decisive actor on the politi- 
cal theatre. Then arose, for the 
first time, the spark of great ambi- 
tion.’* His rapidity was a new fea- 
ture of the system. The battle was 
fought on the 10th of May; in fire 
days after be was making hfs 
triumphant entry into Milan. From 
the first shot fired at Montenotte on 
the 12th of April, 179G, he was thus 
but two montno In inskfnr the ron- 
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r|ucst of PledmoBt nud Lotuhard^, 
At twc‘uly-hix ycaiH of ago, auci m 
two iHoutbs, ho was the firivt general 
of Europe in renown, the pillar of 
tlic French Republic, the idol of tlie 
French armies, and at once the ter- 
ror and the hope of Italy. The Mi- 
lan6>.8e welcomed him as the ausortor 
of their independence, with more 
than Italian enthusiasm. But they 
were soon to learn Napoleon. While 
in one of his most brilliant procla- 
mations, he pronounced ** that the 
people were to find in him an uni- 
versal champion, that he and France 
were the fiiends of all, and emi- 
nently of the descendants of Brutus, 
Scipio, and other great names of 
antirjuity; that the noblest fruit 
which he desired to gatliei* from his 
victories was the restoration of the 
(/apitol, and the new summons of 
the Romans from centuries of sla- 
\ cry.” The words had scarcely pass- 
i‘d hi.s lips when lie laid on Milan 
a contiibulion of L.i?00,0U0 sterling! 
retjuisi lions of liorses for his artil- 
lery ill the Lombard provinces ; and 
unlimited demands of provisions. 
The Milanese found itself robbed 
with the most impartial ferocity. 
Another evidence of character was 
to be speedily given. The peasantry, 
indignant and astonished, rose in 
arms ; they were instantly cut down 
by the friend of national rights. 
The revolt ac<iuired some show of 
strength in Pavia, whence tlie French 
garrison were expelled. Napoleon 
blew open tlie gales, gave up the 
city to plunder, massacred the po- 
pulace, and by a general order, sent 
the magistrates and principal per- 
sons of the city to be shot in cold 
blood. The insurrection perished 
at once, and Napoleon thenceforth 
published bis ofiers of freedom, and 
plundered by universal acclama- 
tion. 

Venice, the city of ancient power, 
wealth, and romance, lay before him. 
It had fallen from its high estate ; but 
it still possessed great capacities of 
resistance. Its territory contained 
three millions of souls ; It had tlie 
Immediate means of raising a land 
force of 50,000 men ; it had Austria 
and England for allies ; the city was 
unassailable but by a fleet ; and its 
fleet ruled the Adriatic. But what 
ia strength without a heart? The 
Senate was corrupt, the people were 


corrupt; courage and corruption 
cannot long subsist together, and 
Venice had been rotten for a cen- 
tury. It was now, like the tomb of 
one of its own chieftains, all with- 
out a gorgeous coflin,all within dust. 
The fierce arm of the refiubllcan 
tore it from the niche where it lay in 
the catacomb of decaying nations, 
and shattered it at a blow. 

Napoleon's public language to the 
Venetians shows the arrogance of 
liis cliaracter. “ Venice,’* he ex- 
claimed to the commissioners, who 
came with a WTctched prayer for 
peace, “ by daring to give an asylum 
to the Count de Lille, a pretender 
to the throne of France, has decla- 
red war against the republic. I 
know not why 1 should not reduce 
Verona to ashes, a town which has 
liad the presumption to regard itself 
as the capital of France.” He even 
declared that he would carry the 
threat into execution that very night, 
if an Immediate surrender did not 
take place. His language to his go- 
vernment displayed his perfidy. lu 
his secret despatch he says, “ If your 
object is to extract five or six mil- 
liotiB out of Venice, 1 have secured 
you a prvtuice for a rupture. You 
may demand it as an indemnity for 
the combat of Burghetto, which I was 
obliged to sustain, to take Peschiera. 
If you have more decided views, we 
must take care not to let this subject of 
discoid drop. Tell me what you 
wish, and bo assured I u ill seize the 
most fitting opportunity of carrying 
it into execution, according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

This was the Machiavelian lan«i 
guago which he held in his negotia- 
tion wiUi the Genoesa ** I have not 
yet seen M. Catrino, the Genoese 
deputy ; but I shall omit nothing 
which may throw them off" their guard. 
The Directory has ordered me Xq 
exact the ten millions, but has inter- 
dicted all political operations. Omit 
nothing which may set the Senate 
asleep^ and, amuse them with hopes^ 
until the moment of awaking has 
arrived.” In this period of amiGa})]e 
conference, he was preparing a con- 
spiracy, which was to burst forth in 
a revolution. 

Napoleon’s letters were an vivid 
as his proclaiiialiion8,iusdos docisivp 
im Us aottoM hiadespsjish^ 
lo tlie Piiwtmr, h the heat of we 
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celebratod campaign, IlluBtratea at 
once the extraordinary pressure of 
mffaira which rested upon his single 
mind, the promptitude of his views, 
and the infinite ease with which, 
even in his outset, he adopted the 
language of the master of nations. 

Peace with Naples is iudispensable. 
Lose no time in taking the people of 
Lombardy, Modena, Boiogna, and 
Ferrara, under your protection ; 
above all, send reinforcements. 
The Emperor has thrice renewed 
his army since the commencement 
of the campaign. Every thing is 
going wrong in Italy; the prestiffc 
of our forces is dissipated ; the 
enemy now count our ranks. It is 
indispensable that you take into 
your instant consideration the critical 
situation of the Italian army. The 
Influence of Rome is fucalculable. 
You did wrong in breaking with 
that power. 1 would have tempor- 
ized with it, as we have done with 
Venice and Genoa. Whenever the 
General in Italy is not tbe centre of 
negotiation, as well as of military 
operations, the greatest risks will 
be incurred. You may ascribe this 
language to ambition ; but I am sati- 
ated with honours, and my health is 
80 broken, tliat I must implore you 
to give me a successor. 1 can no 
longer sit on horseback ; my courage 
alone is unshaken. Evtyy thing was 
ready for the explosion at Genoa ; but 
Faypault (the envoy) thought it 
expedient to delay. We must con* 
ciliate Genoa, till the new order of 
things is more firmly established.” 

This abominable perfidy was to 
be at length bitterly repaid, though 
not by tbe wretched Italians, whose 
own perfidy was proverbial, and 
whose punishment, by tbe sangui- 
nary and rapacious fury of the 
French, was earned by their own 
contaminated morals. Napoleon, 
^ho traitor, was yet to find in Spain 
bis Tiliainy baffled, in Germany his 
crown reft from his brow, iu Flan- 
ders his military name extinguished, 
and, far from Europe, on a solitary 
rock in the ocean, loaded with the 
execrations of mankind, feei, in 
bopeless captivity, Uie bitter and 
etpecial recompense for that most 
cruel and treacherous act by which 
ha condemned so many thousands 
of barnless and confiding people, 
in scorn of his own public faith, to 


linger out life in exile ! If the steps 
of Heaven to vengeance .were ever 
divested of their clouds, it was in 
the progressive ruin of this great 
criminal of his Age. 

But, iu the most palmy portions 
of the career of tbe republic, it is at 
once consoling to our sense of jus- 
tice, and itistruettvc to natiuos, 
tempted by the insanity of warlike 
fame, to see how heavily the 
vanquisher may share in the mise- 
ries of the vanquished. If Italy 
lay like a corpse, bleeding away 
under the faugu of a herd ot tigers, 
France felt wound for wound. The 
“ Secret Report” of the Directory 
to Bonaparte, at the close of this 
year of unparalleled fortune, U tuM 
of the darkest features of national 
suffering — “ Peace,” it cries out, 
“ Peace at any price. 'I'he finances 
are ruined. Agriculture in vain 
demands the arms which are re- 
quired for cultivation. Tbe war is 
become so universal, as to threaten 
to overturn the republic. All yieople 
anxiously desire the end of the le- 
volution. Should our interiml misery 
continue, the people, exhausted by 
suffering, and having found none of 
the benefits which they expected, 
will establish anew order of things, 
which will, in its turn, genei‘at<r 
fresh revolulioiis ; and tve shall 
undergo, for twenty or thirty years, 
all the agonies consequent on sui'li 
convulsions.” 

Mr Alison justly characterises the 
campaign of 1790 as rcmaikable in 
military history. Within nine months 
the French army had advanced from 
a dubious defence of their own 
territory into the posBCSsion of 
Italy, had broken up four bucces- 
sive Austrian armies, conquered 
the north of Italy, awed the south, 
and seized Mantua, tiie Austrian 
key to the Peninsula. ** Successes 
BO immense,” adds the historian, 
** gained gainst forces so vast, and 
efforts so indefatigable, may almost 
be pronounced unpar^leled in tbe 
annais of war.” One of the chief 
gratifications in reading a history 
like this is, that it furnishes material 
for thought, and that tiie wi'iter is 
one, with whose opinions it is an 
exercise of the understanding to 
grapple. In this spirit aJone we 
venture to doubt the pre-eminence 
of national glory, or individual ge- 
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iicralsliip in the campnijifn of 1790. 
It h notorious that the French have 
beeu almost UDiforinly euccessful 
in the beginning of every invasion, 
and that Italy has been the peculiar 
place of those rapid and premature 
triumphs. Their chief antagonists 
in that country, for tiio last three 
hundred years, have been Germans, 
of all nations the most proverbially 
tardy in tlieir military exertions. 
The eagerness, recklessness of the 
future, and physical superiority of 
the French troops in movement, 
have always adapted them as admi- 
rably for a war of incursion, as they 
have unfitted them for the sterner 
and manlier trials of lengthened 
hostility. Even out of Italy, with a 
])assivc, idle, and characterless po- 
pulation, the French marshals, in 
the eailier wars, linve been uniform- 
ly driven at last. It is also to be 
regarded, that the troops opposed 
to Dona parte were chiefly Austri- 
ans; proverbially among tbe least 
active soldiery of the earth, hastily 
gathered out of tbo population, 
under generals who had not seen a 
shot fired since the dnys of Maria 
I’liercsa; and oven those generals 
holding disunited commands, and 
W'aiting for orders from a council 
sitting in Vienna! All the proba- 
bilities were Urns in favour of tiie 
l*'rcnch arms, with a vast country 
of adlicrents opening all its re- 
sources to them, Kiirnulated by the 
most lavish license of plunder, not 
less excited by llie wild applause 
that reached them in every wind 
from Franco, with every object of 
human ambition concentered in mi- 
litary success, and headed by a ge- 
neral of the most distinguished 
ability, who formed his own plans, 
sulQFered no rival to share in them, 
no council to dictate them, and no 
superior to confuse them ; and who 
knew that, provided he conquered, 
he had the voice of all France to 
hilence every charge against the 
means of victory. 

But, In pronouncing those achieve- 
ments unequalled, is the campaign 
of Suwarrow in Italy to be forgot- 
ten ? There we see the result, when 
brave men, commanded by a single 
brave man, were brought against the 
French, though in possession of the 
country, and masters of all its re* 
sources. Ye^ tbe Russian bayonet^ 


In almost a march, swept the French 
armies beyond the Alps. If Napo- 
leon's campaign of Marengo return- 
ed the blow, it was once more 
against Austrians with divided com- 
mands, and under tbe old bewilder- 
ing authority of the Aulic council, 
that perpetual incubus of Austrian 
discomfiture. But England has to 
boast of a still prouder campaign. 
Modern war has no parallel to Wel- 
lington's march from rortugalinl8 IS ; 
a continued march of four hundred 
miles, in the face of the French ar- 
mies; a straightforward, unbroken, 
gallant advance from the extremities 
of the Peninsula to the summit of 
tbe Pyrenees, and thence down into 
the heart of France, paralyzing the 
French generals as much in astonish- 
ment as by actual force of arms, 
meeting them only to defeat them, 
and after having destroyed the army 
gathered to protect the remnants of 
French sovereignty in Spain, and 
driven the king at full speed over 
the frontier, finishing this grand 
movement by restoring a dynasty. 

In comparison with tbe rush of 
this living torrent of valour, with its 
irresistible sweep over all opposi- 
tion, and with its vast and perma- 
nent results, for Waterloo itself was 
but the conclusion of this British 
march, w'hat were tbe j^udy tri- 
umphs of Bonaparte in Italy, gain- 
ed over crowds of heavy Germans 
dragged from the plough, or over 
Italian rudes, dispersed by a few 
cannon shot; and even those tri- 
umphs, lost as soon as gained, ef- 
fecting no result beyond that of the 
hour, and finally leaving France with- 
out a foot of land beyond her origi- 
nal frontier ? 

Yet in these remarks, which are 
called for only in justice to England, 
full admission is made of the genius 
of Napoleon. Confessedly among 
tbe first of warriors, bis mind was 
made for more than war. It was 
always soaring. He took with him 
into tiie field thoughts and imagina- 
tions that gave a new colour to vic- 
tory, that exalted tbe very nature of 
war and politics from a mere strug- 
gle in arms or councils, into a great 
national Instrument of supremacy; 
the light that flashed from bis Italian 
sword sot merely awed his enemy^ 
but lUumiaed France; the trumMt 
thfd 9i^iuided prer ^ defeat ef the 
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Austrian armies, filled tlic ear of 
France with puramonings to pre- 
eminence in every art, power, and 
purpose of empire. Even the plun- 
der v/liich grossly dazzled the eyes 
of strangers, had among its first ob- 
jects less that of being treasured as 
the mere spoil of the sword, tlian of 
training the popular mind to coii- 
ceptioiis of grandeur, of making the 
nation feel themselves by a kind of 
natural right the inheritors of all 
thiols which form superiority ; of 
beating and moulding the genera- 
tions, present and future, "into a 
shape and countenance that would 
render the characters of ambition, do- 
minion, warlike triumph, and intel- 
lectual sovereignty inalienable, and 
constitute France for ever ar Impe- 
rial people. Of tills Corinthian mix- 
ture of the materials of greatness ^th- 
ered from the opulence of every land, 
and fused by his ardent and power- 
ful dexterity, lie was to raise the idol 
in the centre of Europe before which 
all its nations were to bow doven. 
He failed; because Nature had de- 
creed otherwise; because he mis- 
took national restlessness for national 
fervour; becaii.se the forehead of 
France is too gid<ly to w'ear the coro- 
net long, or at any time to wear it witli 
dignity"; because tlie heart of France 
is too sensual, worldly, and incapa- 
ble of self-control, to retain the 
solemn imp^e^sions essential to solid 
greatness ; and, more than all, be- 
cause finding France wnthout a reli- 
gion, be let'l it without a religion. 
It is by this original feebleness of 
cdiaracter that we are to account for 
the extraordinary changes of the po- 
pular feeling in France. The rapid 
change from loyalty to rebellion, 
from lawless rebellion to more than 
contented slavery; and again, fiom 
the national delight in the gilding of 
its chains, to the national eagerness 
at this hour to throw off the slight re- 
straints of a trembling monarchy. 
It Is thus that have seen all the 
leading names of France, in our day, 
close their career in personal humi- 
liation; from the immediate coun- 
senors of Napoleon down through 
all "th'^ f[nown instruments and sha- 
rera of hU glory, none have fallen 
with dignity. It is thus that we see 
France berself what she ie ; stripped 
of bcir conquests, of her universal 
of her military name^ and 


reduced from the brllliani and fear- 
ful empire of Napoleon to the jarring 
democracy of Louis Philippe,* all the 
materials of her former supremacy 
only making her descent totlie vulgar 
level of natWns more conspicuous. A 
Phaetou setting the world in flame, 
only to leave the chariot empty, and 
be burled from the meridian to the 
ground ; or, like the still finer fable 
of the Arabian bird sweeping across 
the horizon with all the tribes of air 
la its train, only to plunge into a 
fiery nest, and dying produce but a 
worm. 

These volumes have the addition- 
al charm of a perpetual picture gal- 
lery, and as we pass along, our eyes 
are constantly caught by some por- 
traiture or trait of tlic living or the 
dead, that belongs to the greatest 
transactions of the moat stirring time 
of men. On Bonaparte’s rcliirn 
from Italy, lie was received in public* 
triumph by the Directory. Joubert 
was on ibis day to pre*»ent the Stan- 
dard of the Army, inscribed wdth all 
its victoiies; Bonaparte was to jire- 
sent tin* ro'w-niade treaty of (innipo 
Forniij). The French aie expert in 
decoration ; they are a b te-Joving 
people, ami all tlieir talents were 
exercised to gi\e effect to a display 
ill its intiire worthy of popular ad- 
miration. Large galleries bad been 
raised for the public, and they were 
early filled witli all the great, the 
fashionable, and the fair of Paris. 
Bonaparte, introduced by 'fal ley- 
rand, at length entered the ball, and 
all wa'^ acclamation. But the Hue 
]>oint of interest, as connected with 
the men and the change of things 
within a fi‘W years, was Talleyrafurs 
speed! on Napoleon. After the ex- 
pected enuineratiou of the Italian 
victories, ho turned on the more do- 
lleale subject of personal character. 
" For a moment,’^ said the diploma- 
tist, “I confess I felt, with respect 
to him, that disquietude which, In an 
infant republic, arises from every 
thing which seems to destrov the 
equality of citizens. But i was 
wrong. Individual grandeur, far 
from ueing dangerous to equality, is 
its highest tritimpb. On this occa- 
sion, every Frenchman must feel 
himself elevated by the hero of his 
country. And when I reflect on all 
that be has done to shroud from envy 
that light of glory; on that ancient 
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love of uinipUc-ity which distin- 
guishes him in his favourite Btiidies; 
on his love for the abstract science b; 
on his admiration for that sublime 
Ossian (I) which seems to detach 
him from the w'orld ; on his well- 
known contempt for luxury, for 
pomp, for ail that constitutes the 
pride of ignoble minds; I am con- 
vinced that, far from dreading liis 
ambition, we shall one day have oc- 
casion to rouse it anew to allure him 
from the sweets of studious retire- 
ment; France will never lose her 
freedom, but perhaps he will not for 
ever preserve his own.” 

Is this singular harangue to be 
regarded as a piece of sublime hy- 
pocrisy, or of shallow insight into 
ciiaractcr? Which conception do 
the after-scenes of this celpbraU?d 
old man’s life most justify V That 
he suspected Bonaparte of views 
beyond the command of armies, is 
paipabh', from his denial of the sus- 
picion. It might be too much to 
say, that he even then foresaw the 
ftitiirc despotism. But his own ear- 
ly habits, his personal recoIlectionB 
and the ease w ith which the vehement 
republican glided into tlie grave mi- 
nister of the empire, can leave but 
little doubt of tlie dreams that in 
that hour were floating round the 
liead of the future Prince of Bene- 
vciito. Bonaparte returned an an- 
swer equally to be contradicted by 
the future, “ Religion, feudality, 
and despotism,” were his words, 
“ have, in their turns, governed Eu- 
rope, From the peace now conclu- 
ded dates the era of representative 
governments. You liave succeeded 
in organizing the great nation, whoso 
territory is not circumsciibed, but 
because nature herself has Imposed 
its limits. I lay at your feet the 
treaty of Tolentino ratified by the 
emperor. As soon as the happiness 
of Europe is secured by the best 
orgauic Jaws, the irJwle of Europe 
wUi be The standard was a 

trophy which might have dazzled the 
eyes of any nation in any age. It 
boro the various inscriptions — ** The 
army of Italy has made 160,000 pri- 
soners; taken 170 standards, 600 
pieces of heavy artillery, 600 field 
pieces, 9 ships of the line,” &c. The 
treaties and armistices were then 
mentioned. The eytumeratlon t^on- 
eluded widi « Triiweiphed la 19 


itched battles and G7 combats.*’ 
’Ills was the work of two campaigns. 
We still follow the traits of Wa- 
polcon— an Incomparable study of 
the human mind, excited by the 
largest objects, and succeeding to 
the most boundless extent. His 
sagacity was one of its most power- 
ful features; it has proved itself to 
be unrivalled. Even through the 
confusions of a time of perpetual 
change, while every other brain in 
France, except perhaps that of his 
future minister, was fevered by the 
rapid progress of change; dazzled 
by the opening prospects of repub- 
licanism, or exhausted by the anxie- 
ties of public life, his mind looked 
clearly through all to the consum- 
mation. While the orders w'ere pre- 
paring for the Egypti»i enterprise 
Bourrienne, who knew his sudden 
reluctance to leave Paris while there 
was a renewed expectation of Ger- 
man war, and liis actual request to 
the Directory for leave to postpone 
the sailing of the ileet, asked him, 
“ If he were finally determined to 
risk his fortunes in Egypt W* Napo- 
leon replied, that he was. “ I have 
tried every thing,” he added, “ wdth 
the Directory ; out they will have 
nothing to do with me. If I staid 
here, I must overturn them^ and make 
mysilf himj. But we must not think 
of that yet. The nobles would not 
consent to it ; I have sounded^ but 1 
find that the time has not yet arrived. 
1 must first dazzle those gentlemen 
by my exploits.” 

The Egyptian expedition was ad- 
mirably "adapted for this purpose, 
which formed a predominant object 
in every future enterprise of the 
French leader. It was directed to 
a land still mysterious ; the old ob- 
ject of doubt, wonder, and philoso- 
phic speculation to Europe. Sufli- 
ciently remote to be regarded with 
romance; sulRciently near to sus- 
tain an hourly interest in the popu- 
lar eye* Exciting the man of science 
by its unexplored yet unquestion- 
able treasures of ancient knowljodge ; 
tempting the theatric fervour of 
France ny feeding its imagination ; 
alluring the national love m wealth 
by the promise of the Inexhauetlble 
opulence of commerce, and ^ Ml of 
perpetuai' ^rtiliiyi psnd infiamiug 
mWt of a land of foU 

(Spni of bowifcfiow 
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tal empire. Napoleoirs direct ob- 
jectSj declared loog after, were ** To 
fix in Egypt a French colony, which, 
without Blaves, would supply the 
place of the West Indies. To throw 
opeu Africa, Arabia, and Syria, to 
the trade of France, and to conquer 
British India, making Egypt a fort- 
ress and magazine, from which an 
army of GO ,000 men, half French, 
half natives, w'ere to move with 
50,000 camels, and 10,000 horses, 
provisions for fifty days, water for 
six, and 150 pieces of cannon, reach- 
ing the British frontier in four 
months ; there joining the Mabrattas, 
allying themselves with the native 
princes, and with this united force 
driving the English into tlu) sea. 
This plan was matchlessly adapted 
for the giddy meridian of France; 
but the defeat of Napolecm at Acre 
by the crew of a singie British ship, 
and an exhausted handful of barba- 
rians, and the final capture of bis 
whole army by a Biitish force, not 
more than two- thirds of their num- 
ber, after three regular battles, in all 
of which they W’ere beaten, vra^ soon 
to enlighten him on the feasibility of 
a “ four month's march to meet 
:>0,G()0 British troops on the Indus, 
Id line with 250,000 brave and dis- 
ciplined soldiers, ofiicered by Eng- 
lishmen, a number W'hich might be 
raised to a million at the first sound 
of hostilities. Thus it W'as that this 
most superb of charlatans bewilder- 
ed the gaze, and infiated the iroagi- 
nation of the country that he was yet 
to throw into bonds. The cave of 
Trophonius never played a more 
powerful machinery of terror, won- 
der, awe, and exultation, on the 
mind of the aspirant, than the rulers 
of France iiad brought to bear upon 
the national mind. From the begin- 
ning of this age of confusion, all was 
unreality, hazard; wickedness sti- 
mulating to more pungent wicked- 
ness, and popular delusion of the 
grossest order of chicane, leading to 
popular trials of the most humilia- 
ting wretchedness. But here Na- 
poleon wjis the leader of the spell, 
the great manager of the illusion, 
tho hierophant who urged the eager 
and profligate nation through all the 
suecessive scenes of national frenzy ; 
until the fierce terrorist, the philo- 
sophic enthusiast, and the fiery re- 
puollea)!, came out chastised and 


cold, the feeblo and shivering can- 
didates for chains, the prostrate 
slaves of despotism. 

It is remarkable as an example of 
that retributive band of ProTidenc 4 *, 
which, if we shall be content to ac- 
knowledge, we shall oftener find 
than we expect, even in the headiest 
course of passing thin^, that this 
expedition brought the fit st stain on 
the lustre of the French arras. The 
Egyptian expedition was wJioIly cri- 
minal. It was unprovoked ; it was 
against the dominions of an ally; 
and it was unexcused hy any sha- 
dow of ijcccssity on the part of 
France. It was altogether a sponta- 
neous burst of wicked ambition; 
and for the purpose of this ambition, 
it calmly contemplated the blood- 
shed, robl»ery, and misery of a war. 
But that dream of guilt was speedily 
awakened. A thunderbolt from hea- 
ven could scarcely have fallen more 
instantaneously than the vengeance 
that burst upon the invading fleet, 
and with it almost annihilated the 
navy of France. Sixty days of 
slaughter and shnme before the bro- 
ken walls of Acic, followed by 
disgraceful flight, were the especial 
reivaid of Napoleon. The capture 
of 25,Uf»0 men, and with them the 
loss of all hope of ever holding 
punished the military ex- 
cesses of the vain-glorious soldiery ; 
and the sacrifice of 100,0(Ht Frencli- 
men in Italy, and the loss of all its 
provinces in a few months, and fi- 
nally, the fall of the government, 
taught the nation, if it were capable 
of learning, the severe and HUfUhn 
penalties of a course of wilful 
rapine. 

Another remarkable example of 
this retribution is almost under our 
eyes ; the first result of the French 
expedition to Algiers. This invasion 
was, like that of Egypt, wholly un- 
provoked, unnecessary, and prompt- 
ed simply by the desire to daz/ic. 

Tiie policy of the feeble cabinet 
of Charles X, seized on the idea, 
in the hope of rendering the govern- 
ment popular, by grati^ing the po- 
pulace with a new display of mili- 
tary « energy 00,000 troops land- 
ed, slauglitered Turks and Moors 
with Impunity, and took possession 
of Algiers. But the news of this new 

display'* had scarcely reached 
France, when the wretched perpe* 
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trators of this conspii’&cy of plunder 
were undone ; the king hurled from 
his throne into returnlesa exile^ and 
the ministerfi, by a fate hitherto al- 
most unknovrn in Europe, cast into 
dungeons, where they lie to this 
hour. In what additional shape pu- 
iiishment is yet to fall upon the na- 
tion which sanctioned this atrocious 
deed, by retaining the possession, is 
to be shown by the result. But 
what has France hitherto gained 
from her Algerine colony*' but ex- 
pense, bloodshed, and the fierce hos- 
tility of the natives. She baa been 
scarcely able to keep an outpost be- 
yond Algiers; and whatever advan- 
tages her commerce might once have 
derived from this African kingdom, 
all intercourse with the interior 
seems to be at an end. Do w’e say 
this from any interest that we can 
feel in the independence of a race of 
barbarians? JJo. For the common 
sake of humanity, we should prefer 
seeing the whole coast of Africa 
turned into a wilderness, to seeing 
it ill tiie possession of its brutal ban- 
ditti of domineering Turks and sa- 
vage Moors. But their unprovoked 
invasion by France was not tlie less 
criminal for tlie worthlessness of 
those whom they displaced. It was 
murder and robbery on the imperial 
scale; and certainly not the less 
guilty for its magnitude, nor less 
sure to be visited liy condign pu- 
nishment, for their being perpe- 
trated against the w'ild, infidel, and 
ignorant population that infest the 
once luxurious shores of the grana- 
ry of the world. But the instrumen- 
tality may be traced more directly 
still. If the 80,000 troops, thus 
tiirown on the shore of Africa, had 
been retained at home, the Parisian 
populace w'ouid not have master- 
ed the Tuileries, nor Charles X. 
have been now pondering, in his 
Austrian solitude, on the follies by 
which thrones, recovered after tlie 
labour of long and terrible years, 
may be flung away in an hour. 

In conformity with this principle, 
Mr Alison maintains, thatl'^poleon's 
defeat before Acre was, in a great 
degree, the result of his horrid cruel- 
ty at Jaffa; the knowledge of the 
massacre rousing the Turks to make 
the most desperate defence. At 
Jaffa, it is now incontestably proved, 
that notwithstanding the capltula* 


tioD, and after two days, he ordered 
tw'o divisions of his unfortunate pri- 
soners, of 2500 and 1500, to be shot, 
under the pretext that some of them 
bad broken their parole at El Arisb. 
This was false (on the authority of 
Bourrienne and Jominl) I no part 
of the garrison of El Arish was in 
Jaffa.*’ The true reason was, that 
they might be an incumbrance to his 
army, or, if let loose, might rejoin the 
enemy. But the man to whom the 
honours of this signal repulse were 
pre-eminently due was Sir Sydney 
Smith, who, by one of those mticiu 
coincidences which may be so fre- 
quently found in this memorable 
w'ar, escaped from the Temple In 
Paris almost at the moment of Bo- 
naparte's departure for Egypt, and, 
receiving the command of a small 
squadron destined to watch Egypt, 
arrived at the moment, and at the 
point, from which, and from which 
alone, the great enemy of his coun- 
try and of Europe was to be baffled. 
The arrival of this gallant individual 
cost the French 3000 men killed, 
perhaps twice the number wounded 
and unfit for future service, and fi- 
nally the loss of Egypt. But Bona- 
parte’s mortification w'as keener than 
any that could reach him through 
the slaugliter of his companions in 
arms. His dream of oriental empire 
was dissolved. While standli^ on 
the mount of Richard Cenur de Lion, 
and gazing on the preparations for 
the last assault, he said to Bour- 
rienne, Yes, that miserable fort 
has, indeed, cost me dear. But 
matters have gone too far for roe 
not to make a last effort. If 1 suc- 
ceed, I shall find in that town all the 
treasures of the Pacha, and arms for . 
300,000 men. 1 shall raise and arm 
all Syria ; I shall march on Damas- 
cus and Aleppo. Acre taken, I shall 
secure Egypt. I shall arrive at 
Constantinople with armed masses, 
overturn the empire of the Turks, 
and establish a new one in the East, 
which will fix my place with poste- 
rity. And perhaps I may return to 
Paris by Adrianople and Vienna, 
after having annihilated the bonse 
of Austria.'^ This circuit of Asia 
and Europe, through subverted 
thrones ana fields of battle, anify to 
return to Paris at l8st,re»indi us of 
the dials^giie of Pyrrhiis ibe G^rote 
witii the phllosqimeri and mi^t bo 
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fairly ridiculed by the pliiloaopher’a 
remark — “ Why not go there with- 
out taking all this troubled’ But 
extravagant as was the conception, 
and boundless as the bloodshed and 
misery wliicli must have purchased 
this circuitous path to Paris and re- 
nown, it evidently clung to Napo- 
leon* When all tilings else had left 
him, twenty years after, on the pre- 
cipices of St Helena, he still felt tlie 
blow that the sword of England had 
given to his ambition In Syria. 
** Acre once taken,** said bo, “ the 
French army would have flown to 
Aleppo and Damascus ; in the twiiik- 
liog of an eye it would have been on 
the Euphrates; the ChriKtians of 
Syria, the Druses, the Christians of 
Armenia, would have joined it; the 
whole population of the East would 
have been agitated.” To the obser- 
vation, that he would soon have 
had 100,000 men, he replied “ Say 
rather 000,000. Who can calculate 
what would have happened ? I 
should have reached Constantino- 
ple and the Indies. I should have 
changed the face of the world.’* 
The especial honour of extinguish- 
ing this series of triumphs he always 
gave to Sir Sidney Smith. *• That 
inan,” he froquenily said, “ made me 
miss my destiny.” 

We cannot now enter into tlie de- 
tails of war. individual character, 
and those central events which form 
the character of the inferior multi- 
tude of transactions, are Uie only 
objects for which we here have 
space or time. But the military 
narrations in these volumes will 
amply repay a closer perusal. 
The authors personal knowledge 
of the countries in which the prin- 
cipal European campaigns were 
fought, gives a strong interest to his 
descriptions of locality, and the ar- 
dour and graphic force with which 
he carries us through the march, the 
battle, and the siege, show how 
vividly the historian may be aided 
by the eye of the painter. While 
Napoleon was in Africa, idly dream- 
ily of conquests never to be realtz- 
6a ; or, like the giant of the Arabian 
tale, hermetically sealed, until fraud 
or folly should set him free, a cam- 
jpaign of unexampled havoc bad 
commenced in Italy. The powers 
of the continent, at length convin- 
ce that with the ifaitblestnesii ra« 


pinc^ and ambition of a democracy, 
there can be no peace but in its 
extinction, determined to make a 
combined effort to free the woild 
from the heaviest calamity that had 
tried it since the days of barbarism. 
England was the directing genius of 
this great coalition. But the battle 
was to be fought by the troops of 
Austria and Russia under the two 
most celebrated leaders of the ul* 
lies, the Archduke Charles and 
Suwarrow. The campaign began in 
Switzerland ; “ from the I4th of 
May, 1799, iviicn the attack on the 
fort of Lucleusteg commenced,” 
says the animated resume of tliofcc 
operations, “until the Cth of June, 
when the intrenched camp at Zurich 
was abandoned, was om* cotititnial 
combat, in a vast field of battle, ex- 
tending from the snowy summits of 
the Alps to the confluence ol' tlie 
great rivers which flow from their 
fountains.” The privations, toils, 
and slaughters of the \aht bodies of 
men who fought in those wilder- 
nesses almost siirpr.ss tin* powder ot 
belief. ** The coiibuniption of liu- 
man life during prolonged actions 
of twenty days; tlie forced inarches 
by whir.h they wt^re succeeded, the. 
sijfleringR of tho troops on boili 
sides, the efforts nei'eissary to find 
provibiotis for large bodies of sol- 
diery in those inhospitable regions, 
in many of which the traveller or 
chamois hunter can scarcely And food 
or footing, combined to render this 
warfare Ihe most memorable and 
the most animating.” But a new 
force was coining into the lieltl. 

Paul, the Rusbian Emperor, was 
an instance of the heavy calamity of 
being born to a throne, of having 
immense power in hands incapable 
of wielding it, and great ideas in a 
head too small to hold them. Pos- 
sessing all the ambition, all tbe va- 
nity, and all the despotism of his 
celebrated mother, without her 
force of understanding, his vigour 
plunged him into perpetual absur- 
dity, and among a tribe of eccentric 
Sovereigns, be goes down to tho 
future as the mildest monarch of 
Russia. Catherine hated republi- 
canism, but she felt the natural in- 
aecnrlty of a despot’s throne, and 
dr^iio^ to bring tbe remote ques- 
tions of French (miitics before tbe 
popidsr eyo» fought the democracy 
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by nmiiifchtoes. Paul, more lionc«t, 
and more headstrong, plunged, 
heart and soul, into llie confederacy, 
sent his first general and his best 
army to push the French to ruin, 
and was strangled for his breach of 
the legitimate craft of Tartary. Yet 
it is not to be forgotten, as an addi- 
tional lesson to the spoiler, that 
Bonaparte’s robbery of the Order of 
Malta, was the direct cause which 
roused this formidable auxiliary 
against France. Paul had been de- 
clared Grand Master of Malta, and 
imagining himself actually inve8t<?d 
with all the feelings of knighthood, 
regarded the seizure as a personal 
insult to his chivalry. The treasures 
of Malta went to the bottom of the 
sea ill the L'Orient. Malta itself, 
after idly occupying 3000 French 
troops for a year, was taken with its 
garrison by the Knglish, and the 
iiUack it-clf brought down upon 
France the unsparing sword of Su- 
warrow, a sword which widowed 
lier of 100,000 men. Seldom was 
\iolenirc more wiiked, more fruit- 
less, or \i^ited with keenei retribu- 
tion. But perhaps the lu^aviest blow 
to Napoleon’s personal feelings was 
yet to be given. This unprovoked 
seizure, was tlic virtual soiiiTe of 
Malta’s becoming a posscHsion of 
iOnglatid, ex(‘liisive and final. 

PauTs mind was ail reveries, and 
Ills reveries had the true magnitude 
of madness. They were all inipossi- 
bilities of the most comprehensive, 
hopelessness. He was. in the first 
instance, bemt on realizing Henry 
IV.’s fantasy of an universal league 
of Europe, reconciling ai) contend- 
ing iiiten^sts, and establishing a ge- 
neral court of law% a grand Amphyc- 
tionic council for the world. His 
next plan was llic union of the Greek 
and Romish eliurches I When he 
should have cemented the bonds of 
this alliance, his next service to a 
wandering w^orld was to Ikj the re- 
conciliation of Protestantism and 
Papistry, the total extinction of con- 
troversy, and the erection of a gene- 
ral church, in which all men should 
be of one mind ! But he was not 
to have even the small share of wis- 
dom which madmen are to be taught 
by failure. An atrocious assassina- 
tion extin^ished the unfortunate 
^reamer tn the midst of his pro* 


jeets, and left his successors to tire 
Bternei*, yet, perhaps, equally base- 
less, reveries of conquest from the 
Pole to the Lino, of solid empire 
over the reluctant vassalage of the 
north, or the flying tribes of the 
east,* of sovereignty made popular 
by the sword, and of civilisation se- 
cured by chains. 

Suwarrow was, like hit master, a 
madman, but he was a madman of 
genius. His natural location was 
the East; he would have made a 
matchless king of barbarians, for he 
was acute, prompt, and bold. He 
would have made a matchless cblef- 
taiu of Uie Tartar wilderness, for he 
knew how to kindle the spirits of 
savage men to w*ar, and to lead them 
to war. He was a general for a 
million of men, and at the head of 
his wild horsemen would have rode 
down half the thrones of the world. 
But his career w-as destined for other 
services, and the Scythian w'as sent 
tc» trample the legions of France. 
His tactique had been learned in the 
wars of the Turk and Tartar, and its 
spirit WAS rapidity, decision, and 
blood. He des-pised the formal tna- 
meijvres of the Germans; he scorn- 
ed and hated the French, for whom 
his only name w*as, **the windy, 
lightheaded, God^denying French.” 
When he put the musket into the 
soldier’s band, he told him that the 
bayonet was the brave man's wea- 
pon to destroy his enemy. His first 
remark to Cbastellar, chief of the 
Imperial staff, was singularly charac- 
teristic of both his mind and his tac- 
tic] iie. The Austrian having propo- 
sed a rcconnoissance, Suwarrow an- 
swered warmly, “ Recottnoissance I 
I am for none of them ; they are of 
no use but to the coward, and to tell 
the enemy that you are coming. It 
Is never difficult to find your enemy 
when you [really wish it. Form 
column, charge bayonets, plunge 
into the centre of the enemy, those 
are my reconnoiftsances." Words 
which, as the historian justly ob- 
serves, ** amidst some exaggeration, 
unfold more of riie real genius of 
war than is generally supposed.” It 
Is to be remembered, that Nelson, 
tliougb among the first tacticians of 
the world, said the name. His max- 
im, ^The captain cannot be far 
wrong vrbo la^ Ue ebfp akmgeide 
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the enemy/* U but Suvvarrow’s, ex- 
pressed with more strength, as uUh 
more simplicity. 

The plan concerted between the 
Russian Fieldmarshal and the Arch- 
duke was admirablcs and was fully 
accomplished in all its leading fea- 
tures. It was to cut off the French 
armies of Switzerland and Italy from 
each other— -to conquer the Italian 
Alps, Lombardy, and Pie<iuiont, and 
resting on the range of the Jura, to 
lay open the French frontier on its 
most naked side. The Russian now 
displayed his promptitude. The first 
shot was fired on the 2.>th of April, 
at the passage of the Adda. Within 
twelve hours,, the French nrmj', un- 
der Moreau, was beaten from the 
banks of the river, rut into three 
parts, and driven on tlic road to Mi- 
lan. Ou the Serrurier’s divi- 
sion of 8000 men were surrounded, 
and forced to lay down their arms. 
On the -0th Suvvarrow entered Mi- 
lan in triumph, and the French ar- 
my had already lost 1 1,000 men, and 
the pursuit was continued until Mo- 
reau was hunted to the shelter of 
the Alps. On May 'J7, Turin, the 
great depot of the French, was taken, 
ndth ‘2()1 pieces of caution, fifhOOO 
muskets, and immense stores, and 
Moreau was finally hunted through 
the Apennines to (renoa. In three 
months from the opening of the cam- 
paign, the enemy were driven to the 
troniier, Lombardy was reconquer- 
ed, and the fruit of all Kapoleoii’M 
campaigns lost. 

But the Auiic Coui.clI was still the 
incumbrance of Russian and Aus- 
trian valour in the field, and by its 
order the Archduke was rendered 
inactive, and Suwarrow, to his mea- 
sureless indignation, was ordered to 
disperse his army in the siege of her 
Italian fortresses. The enemy taking 
advantage of this signal folly, now 
rejoined their broken forces, and, un- 
der Macdonald and Moreau, rushed 
down upon the plain. Thence ensu- 
ed one of the most obstinate and 
sanguinary contests of modern war. 


tbe famous battle of the Trebbia. Tbc 
historian has described this encoun- 
ter with admirable vividness. Su- 
warrow’s vigilance was not to bo 
taken by surprise. On the first tid- 
ings of tlio French in Tuscany, he 
formed his plan, abandoned all the 
minor sieges, and by hia marvellous 
energy collected, in the midst of tbe 
most inclement season, an army of 
.S6,000 men, to meet the first shock 
of the advancing enemy. In an in- 
teresting note, Mr Alison observes 
the peculiarity, that the fate of the 
Italian peninsula has been thrice de- 
cided on the same spot In the bat- 
tle between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians ; in that between the Aus- 
trians and French in 1740 ; and in tlie 
present one between the Russians 
and French in 1709. He further ob- 
serves the similar coincidences in 
the encounters at Vittoria, Leipsic, 
Lutzen, Fleurua, &c. ‘*a striking 
proof how permanent is the opera- 
tion of the causes which under every 
variety of the military art, conduct 
hostile nations.’* 

I’he French were the assailant'^, 
tempted by the hope of capturing 
General Oil’s division, which was in 
advance. On the advance of Suwar- 
row the enemy were driven ba< k 
over the Tidone by a charge of Cos- 
sacks. 'riieir right, under V' icior, was 
next cliarged in flank by the Cos- 
sacks, great part cut to pieces, and 
the rest driven across the Trebbia. 
The Russians pursued. “ in the 
beat of the pursuit they plunged, like 
the Carthaginians of oid, into that 
classic Btream,” but were repulsed 
by tbe fire of the French batteiies, 
and the hostile armies bivouacked 
for the night on the same ground 
which had been occupied 1000 years 
before* by the troops (»f Hannibal 
and the Roman legions. 

The next day was the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Kolin, in which 
tbe Austrians had obtained their 
principal victory over Frederick llm 
Great. Suwarrow, in compliment to 
his allies gave for tbe watchword, 


* There is a dlght chronological error here, too alight to be mentioned, but in the 
work of a scbnlar. I'he Rnronn battle of the Trebbia was fought more then 2000 
years ago. The battle of Cannee was fought in the 586th year of Rome. (B. C, 
S'] 7.^ The action on the Trebbia had occurred in tbefirai Italian cam]»aigii, two 
years before. 
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*< Theresa and Kolin/* The action 
began at six In the morning. The 
French again crossed the Trebbia, 
but alter a long and desperate strug* 
glo, were driven back through the 
river. The battle extended along 
the whole line up into the mountains, 
and the French divisioiis, all forced 
to give ground, retired to the oppo- 
site hank of the Trebbia. Both arm- 
ies felt that the work of carnage was 
to he renewed on the following day, 
and Suwarrow resolved that the day 
should be decisive. 

Of all the anxious periods of war, 
the most anxious must bo such a 
night as the hostile armies were now 
to spend, in sight of each other, 
wasted by toil, thinned by slaughter, 
yet preparing fur the dreadful colli- 
bion which must extinguish either. 
** The troops on both sides lay down 
round their watchdres on the oppo- 
site shores of the Trebbia; which 
still, as in the days of Hannibal, 
iiows in a gravelly bed, between 
banks of moderate height, clothed 
with stunted trees and underwood. 
The corps of Hoseriherg alone had 
cTossed the stream, and reached 
Settiuo, in the rear of the French 
lines. But, disquieted by its separa- 
tion from the remainder of the army, 
and ignorant of the iminense advan- 
tages of its position, it passed an 
anxious night, in square, with the 
cavalry bridled, and the men sleep- 
ing on their guns, and before day- 
break, withdrew' to the Rushian side 
of the liver,'* A brief, but striking 
scene occurred, to disturb the si urn- 
berings of those two mighty hosts. 

Towards midnight, three French 
battalions, misled by false reports, 
entered in disorder into the bed of 
tbe Trebbia, and opened a fiie of 
musquetry upon the Russian ri- 
dettea. The two armies immediately 
started to Uieir arms. Tbe cavalry 
on both sides rushed into the river, 
tbe artillery played, without distln- 
guisbing, on friends and foes ; and 
Uie extraordinary spectacle was ex- 
hibited of a combat by moonlight 
by hostile bodies up to the middle 
in water. At length tlie officers sue-, 
ceeded in putting an end to this use- 
less butchery ; and the rival armies, 
separated only by the stream^ sank 
Into sleep within a few yards of each 
other, amid the dead and dying." 
On the third morning, June the tenth, 


the French, reckoning on the arrival 
of Moreau, within tlie next twenty- 
four hours, again crossed tbe river, 
manceuvringto turn both flanks of the 
Russians; “a hazardous operation at 
all times," as the historian observes, 
unless conducted by a greatly 
superior army ; from the dispersion 
of force which it requires, but doubly 
so in the piesent instance, from the 
risk of one of his wings being driven 
into the Po. Such was the fatigue 
of the men on both sides that they 
could not commence the action be- 
fore leu o'clock. Suwarrow at that 
hour was beginning to put his troops 
in motion, when the French ap- 
peared in two lines on the opposite 
shore of the Trebbia, with the inter- 
vals between tbe columns filled w 1th 
cavalry, and instantly the first line 
crossed the river, wdth the water up 
to the soldiers’ armpits, and advanced 
to the attack.” The engagement now 
began with great fiercehess along the 
whole front, the impetuosity ot the 
French gained some successes, but 
the Intrepidity of the Russians soon 
brought their columns to a stand, 
then pressing on them with the 
bayonet, drove them into the river, 
with murderous execution. All the 
French divisions were thus repulsed, 
a charge by Prince Lichtenstein, at 
the head of the reserve, bursting on 
the flank of the central division 
under Montrichard, and beginning 
the general victory. Tbe whole lett 
bank of the Trebbia was again 
cleared, when night once more fell 
on tbe battle. The slaughter on both 
sides was nearly e<[ua), the French 
Bufi’eriug the hideous loss of 12,000 
killed and wounded ; the allies 
scarcely an inferior number. But the 
French had fought the battle of de- 
spair; and taking advantage of the 
darkness, fled from the field. At 
daybreak a despatch intercepted 
from Macdonald to Moreau, de- 
setibing the army as all but un- 
done, and detailing the line of re- 
treat, sent the whme Allied force in 
pursuit. Tbe French were speedily 
overtaken, and all their divisions ter- 
ribly mutilated. Victor’s corps was 
broken, and dispersed. At Placentia 
5000 wounded, with four generals, 
were taken; and Macdonald was 
hunted beyond the Larda. The 
division of Lapajrpe was scattered 
through the mountaihs* And tbe 
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result of tlio battle and pursuit in 
priaoncTB was olO ofHccrs, and 
12,708 privates. Moreau was already 
marching to the aid of his country- 
men, but bis circumsj^ection had left 
them to their fate ; and while he was 
deliberating, another wonder was 
prepared for him in the capture of 
Turin. Siiwarrow knew die value 
of time, and had urged the siege 
with a rapidity that balUed all the 
calculations of the French master of 
tactics. On the 19th the second 
parallel was opened. Two hundred 
pieces of cannon were in battery, and 
such was the effect of the iron shower 
which they poured on the devoted 
citadel, that, though one of the 
strongest in Europe, it hoisted the 
white flag within tw'enty'folir hours ! 
This capture gave into the hands of 
the Allies 018 pieces of artilliTy, 
40,000 muskets, 5<),000 hundred 
weight of powder, and vast stoies. 
Suwarrow instantly flew to attack 
Moreau, but the French man cau- 
tiously drew hack, and the cam- 
paign partially closed, having al- 
ready cost France the enormous 
number of 60,000 out of the su- 
perb force of 100,000 mc'u which had 
descended from the Apennines. It 
is, even at this distance of time, 
painful to think how soon this ex- 
penditure of science and valour was 
rendered useless by the jealousies of 
the continental sovereigns. The 
eagerness of Austria to "secure her 
Italian possessions threw a cloud 
upon the final portion of the allied 
triumph, and prepared the calami- 
ties which brought Napoleon to the 
gates of Vienna. The historian con- 
cludes this stirring scene with one 
of those eloquent, pious, and manly 
observations which give so peculiar 
a value to his labours. ** England 
alone remained throughout unsul- 
lied by crime, unfettered by the 
consciousness of robbery; and she 
alotie continued^ to f/a* rjndt unmhdued 
in arms. It is not by imitating tho 
guilt of a hostile power, but by stead- 
fastly shunning it, that ultimate suc- 
cess is to be obtained. The gains 
of iniquity to nations, not less than 
to individuals, are generally more 
than compensated by their pains ; 
and the only foundation for durable 
prosperity is to be found in that stre- 
nuous but upright course, which re- 


sists equally the seduction and the 
violence of critiie. 

We have spoken of the author's 
descriptive powers as entiiling him 
to take a high rank among historians* 
Every chapter of his volumes fur- 
nishes evidence of this title; but wo 
shall rest on his sketch of tlie Rus- 
sian movement over the Alps of 
Glarus. Thu defeat of Korsakow, 
an unlucky and presumptuous oilt- 
ccr, by Masseua at Zurich, had turn- 
ed the tide of Russian success, and 
forced Suwarrow to stop in the 
midst of victory. He liad stormed 
the St Gothard, when the ill news 
arrived from Korsakow; and there 
was no alternative but to retreat, in 
the first iustance, through the ** hor- 
rible defile*^ of the ShacIuMithal. 
*• Suwarrow, with troops exhausted 
by fiiti Jiip, and a ht'an boiling with 
iudigoatiou, was compelled to c<mi- 
rneiice the perilous jounu‘y. No 
w'ords can do justice to the diJliciiI- 
ties experienced by the lliissiatis in 
this tern hie march, or th«* heroism 
of the brave men eneaijcd in it 
Obliged to ahandon their artillery 
and bairgagc, t/u n hole army 
evd ill .siJhfir jUt, dragging llu' beasts 
of burden after them. Numbers 
slipped down the preri pices, and 
perished miserably. Others, worn 
out with fatigue, lay down on the 
track, and were trodden under foot 
by the inuUitude which followed 
them, or fell into the hands of l^e- 
courhe, who closely hung on their 
rear. .So complete was the disper- 
sion of the army, that their lending 
files had reached the Muten before 
the last bad left Altdurf; and tiic 
pi eci pices beneath the path were 
covered with horses, equipages, 
arms, and soldiers, unable to conti- 
nue the laborious ascent. At length 
they reached the Muten, when the 
troops, in a hospitable valley, 
abounding with cottages and green 
fields, lioped for a respite from their 
fatigues/* But in this hope they were 
totally disappointed. Tho French 
successes had enabled MusR(3na and 
Molltor to combine a general pur- 
suit of the gallant soldiery of Su. 
warrow. The Austrians on whom 
he depended had retired; and the 
field-marshal found that he had 
reached tho Mntenthal only to be 
exposed to the wliole of Massena's 
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army on Iho ono side, and Molitor’s 
on the other. The enemy’s bri- 
j»ades were soon seen on the crests 
of the mountains. Su warm w called 
a council of war, and “ following 
only the dictates of his own impetu- 
ous courage,’* proposed an imme- 
diate advance to Schwytz in the 
rear of the French position. His of- 
ficers strongly urged the necessity 
of a march into the Orisons, to join 
the remaining wing of the army, 
and the command was given. The 
vetorati conqueror, with the utmost 
didicuUy, was persuaded to alter his 
plans, and, for the first time in his 
life, he ordered a retreat, weeping 
with indignation.” The path over 
the summit of the Alps of Glarus 
was even more rugged than through 
the Shacinmlhal, and the horses and 
hea.Us of burden had all perished 
under the fatigue of the former 
march. Hardships, probably une- 
({uallcd iu the annals of all former 
war, and to he equalled only by the 
lulijic i^ulTerings of the French them- 
selves in the country of Suwarrow, 
atU'tided this dreadful effort. “ On 
the morning on which the army set 
out from (ilarus, a heavy fall of 
snow (Oclolier the oth) both oblite- 
rated all traces of a path, and aug* 
inented ihe natural difficulties of the 
passage. 'I'he wearied column 
wound its painful way among inhos- 
pirahle mountains, in single file, 
without, eiilier stores to sustain its 
Blrenglh, or covering to shelter it 
from the weather. The snow, 
wiiich ill the upper partsof the moun- 
tain, was two feet deep, and soft 
from newly falling, rendered the 
ascent so fatiguing, that the strong- 
est men could with difficulty ascend 
but a few miles a-day. No cottages 
were to be found in those dreary 


and sterile mountains ; not even 
trees were to be met with, to form 
the cheerful light of the bivouacs ; 
vast grey rocks starting up among 
the snow alone broke the mournful 
uniformity of the scene ; and under 
their shelter, or on the open surface 
of the mountain, without covering 
or fire, were the soldiers obliged to 
He down, and pass the long and 
dreary autumnal night. Great num- 
bers perished of cold, or sunk down 
precipices, or into crevices front 
which they w'ere unable to extricate 
themselves, and where they were 
soon choked by the drifting of the 
snow. With inconceivable difficulty 
the head of the column, on tlie fol- 
lowing morning, at length readied, 
amid colossal rocks, the summit of 
the ridge* But it was not the smi- 
ling plains of Italy which there met 
their view; but a sea of mountains, 
wrapped in the snowy mantle wliicli 
seemed the winding sheet of the 
army, interspersed with cold grey 
clouds ffoatiDg around their peaks. 
The Alps of Tyrol and the Gri- 
fiona, w'hose summits stretched as 
far as the eye could reach in every 
direction, presented a vast wilder- 
ness.*' 

Again we congratulate tlie author, 
and still more the public, on the ap- 
pearance of such a work. His first 
two volumes gave the history of re- 
volt; his present volumes the his- 
tory of revolution. His next will 
give the consummate tyranny — the 
whole forming the most powerful 
moral ever addressed to the sense 
of nations : — a great tribute to pub- 
lic wisdom, and, above all, import- 
ant to England in a crisis which will 
try whether she is to fall as a warn- 
ing, or to triumph as a protector, to 
Uie civilized world. 
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A FEW MORE GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAY. 


1 . 

(aNTIPATKR of THESSALONK'A.)— the nine poetesses or GREECE. 
T«V?i hcyXcue-e-evg EAoc^i'— ic.r.A. 

The Heliconian springs, and rocky steeps 

Of Macedonian Pierus have heard 

The god-voiced strains of women, nud with song 

Prexiila nurtured, — M>ro, — Anyte 

The female Uomcr, — thee of Lcbbian dames 

Famed for their flowing ringlets— Sappho first 

In glory,— and Eriuna, — Telesilln, 

(ji'eat in thy growing fame, — Corinna, thee — 

Thee the bright songstress of the warlike shield, 

Athena’s, — Noesis mild, and woman-voiccMl, — 

And gentle Myrtis last meet makers all 
On the bright page of everliving song. 

Nine Muses mighty Franus produced, 

And nine the Earth,— a deathless joy to man- 


11 . 


(anti PATER 01 81DON.) 

Few subjects briefly treated form the lays 
F<»r which I'rinna wears the Muse’s bays ; 

Thus fame is hers : — nor o’er what she hath sung 
Hath sable night her shadowy pinions flung. 

But o’er works is dark obii\ioii spread : 

Though numberless — what are we but the dead ? 
Yea better the brief notes which swans may sing, 
Than the daws* croakiugs to the clouds of spring, 

111 . 

(unknown.) 

rs (AiXiC’crorcKuy^a.r.X. 

Thou who hadst lately birth to musio given 
Of bee- engender’d hymns, and swan-voiced lays, 
Art now o’er Acheron’s dark waters driven 
^ By fate, — the spindle of man’s life that sways. 

Yet still, Erinna, will the Muse pToclaim 
Thy labours— deathless in the choirs of fame. 


IV. 

(\GATHIAS.) — EPITAPH ON IIIS SISTER LI GENIA. 

Taf Miretewf b it.T.A. 

Mark where the flower of love and song is laid,— 
Skilled too in Jaw’s * ennobling lore, — 3ie maid 
Eugenia’s tomb, on which, their ringlets shorn, 
The Muses, ThcmiH, Venus, spread,— and mourn. 


• Th« civil Jaw, in the time of AgathUi, wai niili so great seal, tlut even ladies devoted 

thenweiTCi to it. m... 


/ iVfe Gjjjiiqn, voJ. ill, p, 38. 
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T. 

(unknown.) 

*H yivfijT Tf fp fiovrrjri 

Tyrinna, nobly-born, the theme of fame 
And song, — to Tlrtue’s sacred heights 1 came : 

For thrice nine years I lived : and now forlorn 
In sighs and tears my wretched parents mourn. 

A widow’d house is theirs, — of me bereft. 

Who childless left them, — and no blossom left. 
Sad change this rocky tomb, — my narrow home 
For my paternal mansion’s lofty dome t 
Tain creed of pious men, — vain hopes, vain fears. 
Or why my father’s house — thus steep’d in tears ! 


VI. 

(damaoetus.) 

Theano’s words, Pborsea, when the night 

Of death was gathering round her eyes, were these,— 
** Apeliirus, my liusbaud — my delight. 

Why art thou roaming on the distant seas. 

When death is standing near me : Oh! that I 
Could thy loved fingers clasp in mine-^and die.” 

vir. 

(PAUL OF THESSALOMCA.) 

iTorg— x.t.A. 

Thee, Aristodice, erst all admired — 

Proud of six sons — though Jborn in grief and pain : 
Earth with the sea against thy peace conspired, 

Three have the waves, — and three disease has slain : 
Thou weep’st — and at their tombs the nightingale-— 
Thou chid'st the deep — and halcyon seems to wail. 

vin. 

(CRINAGORAS.) 
ivhvfcit rtTT^h poJflC— 

WINTER ROSES SENT TO A LADY pN HER BlftTH*DAY^ 

W'c roses. Lady, with dower-loving May 
Are wont to come, — ^but now ^mid Winter's cold 
We love our purple blossoms to unfold^ 

And greet thee well on tMs tby natal day. 

For tby near spousils, too, our sweets we bdog,— 
Deeming It better, and more blest to shed 
Our blushing fragrance round thy lovely head. 

Than tarry for ^e genial warmth of Spring. ^ 


. ♦ Thb Inscdptfon was oopied jnt Same*, and sent to England in 169 ^* , ^ 

be found in Uie'WtMsttm tit. f. p. 3^* * " ' . 

TOL. nsvin^ KO. CCXXKVtXL * It 



Afuwmore Greek Epigrams. 
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IX. 

(alphkus of mitylene.) 

Covered by winter snowe, around her young:. 

With sheltering wings, a hen more closely clung^ 
Till the keen frosts of heaven, which long she tried 
To Btrugiile with, prevailed, and then she died. 
Procne, Medea, you were mothers too : 

Blush when you learn what even a bird could do.. 


X. 

(UNCEUTAIN.) 

oh ? (pivyfiiv rhv vTr^viuenf — Jt.r.A, 

ON MVKO’s STATUE OF THE RUNNER LADAS. 

As when with enger haste, and rapid bound. 

While thy light tiptoe scarcely iimched the ground,—. 
Thymus thou fledst, — whose feet the wind surpass, 
Such, Ladas, art thou there in Myro’s brass. 

There eveiy eager muscle seems to breathe 
With eypecration of famed Pisa’s wreath. 

How full of hope .* — each hollow flank sends up 
The panting breath to that determined lip — 

Soon from the base upon the wreath ’twill dart—. 
Oh! swift the wind, but swifter Myro’s art. 


XI. 

(ZENODOTL'S OF LPHICSrs.) 

T^m^i/nv KOCT l^iv XOW 

EDITA IMl ON TIAION THE MI5 ANTUKODK. 

Twist round me, thou rough earth, the prickly tborn ; 
Let the crooked, savage bramble branch adorn 
My tomb, that birds of spiing may shun the place. 
And 1 may rest alone in perfect peace. 

Unloved of all, the misanthrope am I — 

Timom of whom even Pluto’s self is shy* 

XII. 

(ariston.) 

AfiinXfq n ^XtUfvrpf, 

Trembling witluage, propped by her guiding staff, 
Came Atnpells, who loved strong wine to quaff: 

Slyly she tried to fill with new pressed juice 
Her great, huge cup— fit fm* a Cyclop’s use. 

Vain effort ! like an old vessel sank. 

And the huge vat the reeling tippler drank : 

So near this sunny, wine-exhaling spot, 

Euterpe placed her aged corpse to rot. 

xm. 

(automepon.) 

KiaiTn}; a.T.X« 

Like the soft breeze that round the cordage t^hii^ 
Mildly at first Nicetas’ periods rise i 
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A fiw more Cheek SpigfeoM, JoS 

But Boon tho gathering; gale^ the quivering mast. 

The bellying canvass^ stretched before the blasts 
The richly-laden reesel onward urge 
Over the s welling ocean's restless surge^ 

Until at length its destined course it close^ 

And in the waveless haven find repose. 

XIV. 

('seilAPION OF ALEXANDRIA.) 

ToVt* *cirrtvp iparof K.r.A. 

The bones, perchance, of toil-worn mortal these; 

Merchant’K, or hsher's, on the dark rough seas. 

Oh ! tell to mortals, when their hopes run fast 
To other liopes, that ikus they are at last.* 


XV. 

(m-.ONIDAS of TARENTUM.) 

Tu¥ BKipvyoua-xv ifc.r.A# 

ON APLI.LES’ F1CTURJ-; 01’ VENtS ANADVOMENE. 

P''rom her own niotber's bosom just escaped 
Oame genial Venus; while adowu her skin 
The foam bells sparkled. J/er Apelles saw 
In all her kindling beauty, and there fixed. 

Not her bright seinbJauce, but her breathing self. 

See with what grace her finger-tips express 

The moisture from her hair, — and beautiful 

Is passion’s lustre mildly beaming forth 

From her large eyes : and, oh I that swelling breast 

Heralds perfection— by its quiuce*]ike round. 

Minerva’s self and Jove’s own queen exclaim, 

Yes, Jupiter, to we yield the palm. 


It would be ob**ened that, in one of tho epigiarab in our last Number, 
Mr Hay had changed “ three hundred'’ into “ thirty” — rather ahold pro* 
ceeding j but the tiuth is, that he had complained to us of the diiTiculty of 
intioducing “ three hundred” into the line, and we advised him— jocular- 
ly — to reduce tJie number. He took us at our word, not sujjposiBg that 
we would have allowed the change to pass unnoticed— believing, indeed, 
that we would have taxed our own ingenuity to give the light number. 
We forgot it* Pray, why do none of the numerous young gentlemen who 
continued for months sending us versions of epigrams uready translated 
by us or our friends In our articles on the Greek Anthology, try their hands 
now on 7icw epigrams? 'Tts easy to do over again, badly, or indtfferentW, 
or even well, wbat has already been done adnslralfiy. ’Tis difficult to do 
excellently a thing of the kind— for the first dme— or without a model. 
We owe many thanks and many apologies to some of the sekoiars whose 
contributions Lave not yet seen the light, and chiefly to Mr Price. An* 
other month shall not elapse without due honour being done to them ; and, 
mean while, we have only to beg pardon for our apparerU neglect and to 
assure them of our r«ai gratitude and re|[ird» > 


• TW« q»1gFsm it iasmibtd— tk U-rl* AAfAwx mUpwm hums* 

hcNits lying uacand to. 
t AUutogtetoJodfamUofPidi. 
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TUB SKETCHER. 


No. XII. 


Were youconipelleJtoinakechoico 
of one month out of the turelvo for 
sketching, you would probably select 
May, for the impression of the change 
from sterility to verdure is then 
freshest; and it has a name, that 
predisposes you in its favour, and is 
stamped in the world’s manual with 
the sign of Cupid’s prerogative. 

** Ilti rcijjn’d a month and that was 
May.” 

But in our delightful climate, 
where verdure reigns more than half, 
and beauty of some kind survives 
the whole year through, the God 


of Love somewhat lingers in his 
coming that he may stay the longer. 
The boasted blue of an Italian hky 
has little charm for him when the 
burnt up soil offers no cool freshness 
for the sole of his foot, so he takes to 
his wings and migrates, and I doubt 
not, as punctually as the cuckoo to a 
day, you will find him, the very first 
week in June, newly alighted in a 
green meadow, skirted by a deep 
wood of arbour- creating trees, just 
dipping his pink feet, or tips of ids 
silver- whitejiviugs in a pure stream- 
let, that ever after sings melodies of 
gentleness— perhaps that very 


“ Hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the quiet woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Correggio must certainly have been 
here, and hence the chasm in his 
history, and little isknown about him; 
he must liave been here, when Eng- 
land was merry England, and with 
his palette in hand, studying behind 
a screen of boughs, have well seen 
and painted the Urchin Deity, whose 
flesh was of the rose and lily, ani-i 
mated with the ever-moving stream 
of ichor the divine. And was not he, 
tliegifted Correggio, by, when Venus 
brought the yet innocent infant to 
Mercury the eloquent, to be taught 
his letters? and how wonderfully 
has he represented the scene in his 

S icturo of this subject now in our 
TalJonal Gallery ! Here wo see what 
was the ** infant school to which 
Cupid went, in the greenwood.” Yet 
even from that he returned not half 
so innocent as he went — there under 
rock and shade of tender leafage, 
were no monkey antics, and slapping 
of sides to tune up the multiplica- 
tion table ; no unhuman gesticula- 
tions, and undulating screams for 
infant speech ; for the little creature 
was rather dull at his book, and gave 
but a down cast at the leaves ; but 
there is yet a slv look from under 
his eyelid, showing the true spirit 
that is in him, and that is seen qui ver- 
ttag in every limb with the will to 
escape among the Bparkling leaves 
of the iUcket, as he would disdain to 
learn etin from the God of Elo- 


quence, conscious of an intuitive 
genius tliat w'oul done day make him 
master paramount over the whole 
College of the “ Diffusion of Know- 
ledge" Society;” and we know he was 
afterwards professor of painting, from 
the story of the Grecian Maid, and 
that be taught Quin tin Malays, nay 
Raphael himself, and as many more, 
who ever gained best celebrity. But 
the month was Juno— the scene in 
England. Unless I drop allegory, I 
shall be thought to have robbed the 
portfolio of T. Moore’s anthology, 
though the whole account may be 
seen written in pure Greek, and 
trauslated into ** most choice Italian,” 
and every other language, living or 
dead. 

How beautiful is June from its 
commencement to its close, the pride 
and “ manhood of the year.” llow 
infinitely varied in its changes until 
it robes the earth in its full richness. 
Life, — fresh, vigorous life,— is In the 
air and in the sunbeams— myriads of 
harmless creatures of every shape 
and hue, to delight the eye and enjoy 
the wide profuMon, attest in visible 
happiness the bounty of God. As a 
whole, how varied and fascinating is 
the landscape ; and in its minutest 
parts of blaae and foliage, what teem- 
ing luxuriance is there of life and 
beauty ! The wood is vocal though 
the songster be hid among the leates. 
The humble bee, searching into the 
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full flower, and injuring it not, the 
climbing beetle practising his gym- 
nastics like an amateur over green 
stalk and stem, the spray elastic to 
the young bird*^ pressure, the dew 
sparkling with blessedness, the cool, 
inviting shade, and the yellow gleam, 
not fixed, but changeful ly coursing 
as if itself were a moving spirit 
of delight, all these make every 
nook and cranny of nature’s para- 
dise a theatre of wonders. There 
is a communion between heaven 
and earth, and the very moon and 
stars, as they look down upon tlic 
sleeping woods in silent intelligence, 
acknowledge a kindred love, and it 
is writ in the broad face of the Hea- 
vens, “ The hand that made us is 
divine.” If so wondrous be the 
work of that di\ ine hand, even muti- 
lated as it is, and under curse, wdiat 
wn'll it be when that is renio\ed, and 
perfeciion shall be no longer a 
dream ! 

Beautiful June! Why is it that 
all painters have failed to represent 
the beautiful greens of this luxuriant 
month? In the early ]>art of it 1 
spent some time in study among the 
woods opposite ("lifton. They are, 
as 1 have stated in a former paper of 
The Sketcher, the very best painting 
ground. Their peculiarity €)f form 
and character 1 have before desciib- 
ed; but 1 cannot now forbear re- 
marking, that 1 never w^aa so forcibly 
struck with the greens; they were 
of all shades, but rich as if e\ery 
other colour had by turns blended 
W'ith them, yet uiunixed, so perfect 
in ])redominance w^as the green 
throughout. So varied likewise was 
the texture, whether effected by dis- 
tance, by variety of shade, by oppo- 
sition, or by character of ground. 
There was much of the emerald, not 
in colour only, but in its transparent 
depth. The illumination, brilliant 
even under the shadows of the trees, 
in the hollows, and fern-covered as- 
cent, under the foliage, was most 
lovely. Then amid the depth of 
wood, the tall thorns, with newly 
assumed elegance, mingling their 
blossoms, fresh and white, here in 
masses, there in dots, like diamond, 
pearl, and jewellery over a regal 
mantle of green, yet all with such 
modesty, and, if the expression be 
allowed, sach affection, interweaving 
and interspersing the innocent gai- 


ety i and- here retiring into the 
depth of shade, relieving and mak« 
ing the depths still deeper, yet de- 
lighting, as the Latin happily express- 
es it, “ consociare,” rendered the 
smaller passages complete pictures. 
Bring the critic to this test, and mark 
how nature will laugh at him in her 
sweet mockery, and bid him unfold 
the bandage from his eyes. Who 
will deny the taste of Price, though 
he had some strange notions of the 
picturesque? “ As the green of 
Spring,” says he, “ from its compa- 
rative coldness, is, upon the whole, 
unfavourable to landscape painting ; 
in like manner its flowers and blos- 
soms, from their too distinct and 
splendid appearance, are apt to pro- 
duce a glare and spottiness so de- 
structive of that union which is the 
very essence of a picture, whether 
in nature or imitation.” Where was 
ever sweeter union tlian that 1 havts 
be«*n describing? He had one wiiole 
or large landscape in his mind’s eye, 
and be would not have it disturbed; 
and }»ad he written when his eyes 
saw' this whole, he would not have 
noticed the blossoms. But when he 
w ould reduce the scale of his con- 
ceptions, and make a picture of that 
wdiich only before formed a part, he 
then would see, because he ought to 
see, the blossoms; tvhich, however, 
he tells us in a note, when ivhite, are 
more uiifa\ ourable to landscape 
tliaii a%* <*thcis, by bringing the ob- 
jects too near the eye, and disiuiU- 
inir ilie aerial perspective and grada- 
tion of distance. Meie nonsense; 
as if T^ature did not know how to 
glaze and subdue, or bring forward 
her blossoms to please herself and 
every oue else, who would not let 
their theory mar their taste, and rob 
it of its feeling. AVhoever yet saw 
Kature in her wild growth obtrusive 
and disagreeable in any of her orna- 
ments? We must not have in our 
eye orchards with whitewashed 
stems, and regularly planted in rows, 
and daubed with mud and grafted 
by art, and fancy their spotttness is 
all Nature's doing, who on tlie con- 
trary is every evening throwingover 
them a mantle in pity; and where 
did he learn, but from some artificial 
formation of mound and meadow 
where there should have been none, 
that the green ivas cold. Is it not a 
colour compoaed of cool and hot 
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colour? a&d wbo knouni tho proper 
proportloa better than the Great 
Akhymist? 

This condemnation, too, of Price s 
probably proceeds from another false 
view of art» arisiog from a false prac- 
tice of finishing oil* every corner of a 
picture, which is not in imitation of 
nature. IVhen we look at nature 
with a view to a picture, the eye is 
^xed on one object, and though it 
sees others, it sees them less dis- 
tinctly ; yet, practically, painters 
often err; and without reference to 
the character of that one view, turn 
too iiidU idual attention to the parts 
which are thus taken out of ilie pro- 
per mental perspective; and the 
fault becomes the more striking, as 
the area on which they are represeut- 
ed is reduced. The chief masters 
have, witli srreat an and care, avoided 
this, but the ij>n()rant and tasteless 
have 2 iOt felt the reason ot the obscu- 
rity, and with a foolish avarice looked 
for more than was fail ly olfcred. Now 
I would ask the question again, why 
arc not these lovely ainl varied 
greens of June atternpo^d by artists i 
\Vhy liave they not been fully at- 
tempted by the old inastei-ft Per- 
haps thiri/ iiad not the pigments ; iti 
this respect, jouiiajH their means 
were more limited. But surely che- 
mical science has done much of late 
years in discovery ofcolours. What- 
ever we have lost that the old mas- 
ters had, it cannot be preteuAed that 
our colours are not both more nu- 
merous, and their properties better 
understood. Again, does the defect 
arise from this, that becautse we do 
uot see these greens in tlie old mas- 
feere, we do uot davK attempt the bo- 
velty ? I cannot think this, for we 
have sufficiently shown we f/a/e to 
depart from them even in the best 
rules and principles of the art. There 
is a great dtfficuity, 1 admit; for 
as the colour is composed of oppo- 
sites, the danger of offensive selec- 
tioa and combination is great; but 
still, we must overcome mere diffi- 
culties. Is this or that beautiful in 
nature, does it delight my eye, en- 

S ige my mind into agreeable specu- 
tions ? This is the question to be 
adeed. ^ If so, it must be studied 
dose]y> and imitated. What Rem- 
brandt and other painters, who aim 
at great richness, nave effected with 
brawns^ nature does with greens ; 


there is as much richness, as much 
depth, as much shade, as much illu- 
mination, nay more, than those great 
men have produced with the other 
colours. Such were my speculations 
in the woods in the early part of 
June, and while making them, with 
half closed eyes, I lay indolently 
upon the soft mossy bank, under the 
protection of overhanging boughs, 
whose whispering music and re- 
freshing airs I heard and felt whenl 
no longer saw their colour, shade, 
or sunshine — and then in that deli- 
cious repose, when the imagination 
acts the magician, conjures up and 
enchants, even then did the ugly 
phantom (»f a doubt cross my vision, 
glariiijJT like jt'alousy. the green eyed 
monsUM'. He ha<l a palette on his 
thumb, bric.bt vviih cr<)ne, and ultra- 
marinc Pmshiati blu<», and patent 
yellow, at which he pointed with an 
air of conceit- You abominable 
Sketcher, <pioth he, wliat know you 
about the perfection or irnperfeclions 
of modern art, you who have* not 
\iftited for loiuf years our grt at me- 
tropolis, ihe empire t)f art ? Wjjat is 
there of anlbjOity lobe compriu d to 
rnoderii iin]»:<»vemenis r Tlujrc has 
been a tnarcii of seieuces and arts. 
Reform has now-animated genius, go 
»»<! beliokl excellence^ 1 felt that 
invisible spirit, the Great Agitator, 
(conscience, within, creeping up into 
my mouth, and peeling fioia out the 
ctirnerH of my eyes tor a nook to 
escape int(»; but that not being prac^- 
tieable, I knew him to return, and sit 
coldly like an imp of evii on the 
mushroom the heart, and there take 
part against me. muttering slanderer, 
viliffer. and other no gentle terms. 

J arose as the vision departed, and 
said, with an assumed air of com- 
posed detiaiice, “ 1 will meet thee at 
Philippi I ” VVheu more awake, I 
resolved to keep my word to the 
ghost, and prepared fora visit to the 
metropolis to enjoy its exhibitions 
and picture galleiies, to see all tills 
boasted excellence, the magniffeent 
perfection which, 1 had b^n told, 
the arts had attained. Preparation, 
iadeed, quoth Benjamin the Travel- 
ler, scarcely deigning to take the 
from his mouth, the raii-road 
swaggerer, the timerof coaches; who 
wants preparation, when he can go 
a hundred miles and back aMin la 
a few hours ? Very well, MrlBenja- 
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kuln, «ad is there nota scheme afi 4 >at 
to waft none but subscribers to 
Paris md back first, and then to ail 
the principal cities in Europe, in an 
aeronautical ship, built by the Euro- 
f^anAeronautical Society V Subscrip- 
tions for the year Two ' Guineas I 
But could you blow me those hund- 
red and twenty miles through a tun- 
nel in a minute, much preparation 
would be requisite. We country 
mice must trim our wliiskers and 
manners to the nearest cut ere we 
visit tlie town mice. In decent res- 
pect, therefore, did I take ten days’ 
preparation to syringe my ears and 
bathe my eyes with honey-vvatcr, 
that I might hear all Metropolitan 
dication, and hear the unparalleled 
biaste of academical glor y ; and be- 
sides, it was iieedi’ul to dream 1 had 
been in Troplionius’ ('ave to a» (jiiire 
the gilt of silence. 15ut Maira, who 
commands evtrry one ol iier child- 
ren ‘‘ lari (]oje sentiat,” to 
wlmt he ihiiilvH, and has spi-ll and 
power to make even a Tia(>pist lo- 
quacious, has absolved me from the 
imaginary vow, and bids no* \vith<»ut 
fear of authority dare, on ail occa- 
sions, to vindicate the principles of 
taste 1 feel to he correct. 

There is no disputing about tastes 
(t/c ousfihns), is but a vulgar apo- 
logy for corrupt taste in art and 
morals ; and it is false ; for if it he 
true, there is no sucJi tiling as u?t. 
For that which rests on m» pimcfitits 
deserves not the name, Tliouxh the 
foundation of art be the 
imitation, yet its test is trutlt, that 
has strung the human heart so nicely, 
that it vibrates to the slightest touch 
that is in affinity w’itli it; and as by 
combinations infinite is the music, 
so by the same are the imitations; 
they are of every vaiiety, and the 
whole scale is poetry. And what- 
ever production truth does not so 
attest by its vibration, though it af- 
fect to be imitation, is either false to 
that foundation, or does not ascend 
beyond the bare means from which 
it is the business of art both to com- 
bine and create. The rudest outline 
of a man or a horse will delight a 
child, because it » imitation; and 
thus we are by nature predisposed 
tobe pleased wltli every resemblance. 
But it is alone worthy the painter or 
Ae poet to take advanti^e of this 
firat Impulse to admire; and not to 
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be content with representing the 
bare thing, not even in its roost mi- 
nute correctness, but through it, and 
by his manner of treating it, and 
combining to direct the easily led 
mind to conceptions not exactly re- 
presented, not substantially per se 
embodied, but discoverable through 
the imagination, and that by, as It 
were, some invisible touches of 
truth. 

To be satisfied wdth the mere imi- 
tation of objects is to mistake the 
means for the end of art. If this, 
them, be true, “ imitation ” must, 
when applmd to art, be a term of 
extended meaning, and will often 
sacrifice individual and minute re- 
semblance, at the dictation of a 
greater truth, which lies rather in 
ihc5 whole than the parts. It will, 
therefore, be the business of art 
very frequently, in its process of 
imitutioD, to reject much that the 
actual organ, the eye, when directed 
to it, sees, iu order more fully to 
portray wliat the rnind’s eye, by 
overlooking the detail, is enabled to 
see, and uiore to impress the judg- 
ment which tlie- mind alone can 
make. And this process is more 
true as to actual vitriou than many 
painters would by their practice 
seem to admit; for, in any given 
view, the greater part is but Judis- 
tinctly seeu. It indeed appears 
strange, but it is 80 > that the mind 
has a upwer over the organs of sight, 
of arresting in transita, as it were, 
and putting in abeyance an impres- 
sion ; and thus, while we see but 
w'iili one eye the particular object 
at which we look (or we should 
see two), the more indistinct im^ 
pressious of side objects ore suf- 
fered to remain, so tbat the eye is 
in part only idle. But 1 am specu- 
lating out of my depth. 

It is with this view of art I go 
to exhibitions; and pictures give 
me pleasure or pain, or 1 am ind^- 
ferent to them, as they agree pr 
disagree with the test 1 have laid 
down. Let genius have ample scom, 
** verge and room enough.*' Fpr 
truth is of infinite space before us, 
as error !e behind us. The great 
business is to ascertain that our 
faces are in the right directlou, for 
there Is no limit mther way* wt 
we must take the trouble to.thiifc 
apd deiiplf^ If pro would be , good 
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artiste^ and not imitate, as Bacon 
observes of him, “ Laughing Pilate/’ 
who said, what is truth, and would 
not wait for an answer.” 

I must say, then, that the two 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House, and of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, Pali- 
Mall, are greatly dehcient in poeti- 
cal feeling; and that for lack of this 
better guide, the hand has run riot 
ever the colours of the palette, and 
there they are, crude, unharmouious, 
gaudy, staring, presuming. It is quite 
painful to remain in either exhibi- 
tion, coming from either the National 
Gallery or tlie British Institution 
exhibitions of the works of the old 
masters. In these there is repose 
for the eye; whatever other delects 
there may be, the mind is not inter- 
rupted in its process of thought by 
obtrusive glare. The others ini^ht 
take as their motto, “ Here Opihal- 
niia reigns.” You are too soon 
ready to cry out, ” hide me in night’s 
ebon shades.” Any thing for a 
retreat— refuge from the glare de- 
mon. 

Will this give offence to great 
names X* Well; 1 have very httie 
acquaintance with artists, and none 
whatever w'ith those who^se wutks 
I am mostly disposed to criti- 
cize. But W'ere he or they bosom 
friend or friends — I should say, 
** Amicus Platij^ svd mafjis ninun I /■- 
ritasP When men of gedihs 8f?< k 
notoriety out of the path of true 
taste, the more they astonish (though 
ultimately they the less please)— 
they become dangerous liglits, that 
lead into the quagmires of art, when 
their feet should be straight to- 
wards the pure temple of fame. We 
see the danger in their imitators — 
till Somerset House is become 
nearly the receptacle of the works 
of one family, and we might say 
from the aged to the infant. And 
the other exhibitions proceed *^pari 
passu.*^ But is there nothing to 
praise, nothing to admire ? Yes, 
unquesdonahly ; but what is good is 
overpowered. Extravagance rules 
and reigns without control.” And 
much that is good has the taint, for 
it is true in art, **Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” Tur- 
ner has ebooen some years past to 
paint the sun in the middle of his 
pictures^ and what hosts of innocent 


sheep have followed the leader! 
There sticks Polyphemus, the one- 
eyed sun, in the centre of the canvas, 
a daub cither of patent yellow or 
flake white, or, in the Annuals, as 
white as the pa{)er can leave him. 
So it has Seen with every part of the 
compositions — ditto, repeated; and 
some, worse still, repeat themselves, 
tUi, tired or sick of their imitators, 
they strike off again into some new 
wondrous novelty that must at least 
ensure them the reign for a season. 
WJiy, for thtt sake of this trickery 
fame, will Turner persist in throw- 
ing the gauze of flimsy novelty over 
liis genius, great as it is ? WJiy will 
he have his works rather wondered 
at ft»r a month, than to please for 
ever t Why should he delight to 
lead the rising Britisli artists astray, 
when it is impossible lie can impose 
upon hiinseU '' While others adore, 
he must too often despise the woiks 
of his own hands. Is it that he would 
rest his fame on what lie has done, 
and thus mislead, that he may hare 
no rival in the British school berc- 
aiter ? There is not a picture of his 
now exliihited that does not merit 
reprobation, from himstif. But he 
knows to astonish is iiow-a days 
the only way to be foremost. In our 
extravagant conceit for iinprove- 
lueiit aiid novelty, in a word, for }e- 
whatever has been done 
bffore is to be put down as wrong. 
If oihevH loved shade, we will have 
light. There must be universal 
mountebanking, political, moral, 
and religious— in trades, arts, and 
sciences. Even in the pulpit, mo- 
dest sincerity, devout demeanour, 
is overlooked. And the best chance 
of succeeding in attracting a con- 
gregation, would bo to stand on the 
head and preach, making action with 
the legs, or to wear a red wig and 
rant. 1 see no connexion,” says a 
modern wit, ” between modesty and 
merit, but that they both begin with 
an M.” But what says the note- 
book sketches on the spot ? 

" No. 74. The Bright Stone of 
Honour (^Ehrenbreitstein)^ and Tomb 
of Mnreeau^ from Byron’s Child 
Harold. J, M. W. Turner, R.^” 
The poet says. 

Oil a rise of gt»iU ground, 

There ia a mm and simple pyramid 
Crowning the summit of the verdant 
mound.*' 
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Gentle, small, simple, verdant^ con- 
vey the idea of melancholy repose, 
and Ebrenbreitstein’s shattered 
wall ” assist the now solemn quiet. 
So paints the poet. How paints the 
R. A. ? All jumble and confusion 
in effect, colour, and composition. 
Here is in its utmost poverty, raw 
white, and unhannoniziiif^ blue — 
the texture is perfectly fuzzy. It 
represents nothing, sul)stantial or 
unsubstantial, neitlicr earth, air, fire, 
nor water, though they were the 
•‘beggarly elements.’* The figures 
are red and white dolls, and not 
quite BO well painted as dolls usually 
are. Tlu^re is not as mueh poetry 
as the paring of a nail. Read the 
(juotaliou from Byron, and look at 
the performance. “ Look on this 
picture and on tliis/* As to the 
habitations of this I'^hrenbreitsteiii, 
they are treated after the fashion of 
the Dragt)u of VVcntly. 

“ For liouics arid cliurches were to him 
atid tiirkrys, 

He eat al) aud leli iiuiie behind. 

But MJ.Mie sUmes, dear Jiuk, wiiirh he 
could not crack, 

Wliich on the hills you’ll find.” 

“No. 155. Vuiiicr^ from the Porch 
of J^ladoioio fhlla 6'n/v/c. J. M* W. 
Turner, 11. A.” 

Venitu* ! Well, I have seen Venice. 
Venice, the nuignificent, glorious, 
(•ueenly even in her decay — with 
her rich coloured btiil<iing-«, speak- 
ing of days gone by, reflr‘cted in the 
tjrt'it water. Wluit is Vvuife in this 
pictured A flimsy white- washed 
meagre assemblage of architecture, 
starting off ghost-like into unnatural 
perspective, as if frightened at the 
alfecled blaze of some dogger ves- 
sels (the only attempt at richness in 
the picture). Not Venice, but the 
boat, is the attractive object; and 
what is to make this rich? — nothing 
but some green, and red, and yellow 
tinsel, which is so flimsy that it is 
now cracking— and aa he would not 
paint the green water, there is a 
gondola sort of vessel, that is the 
very aeronautical ship. 

The greater part of the picture is 
white, disagreeable white, without 
light or transparency, and the boats, 
with their red worsted masts, are as 
gew-gaw as a child's fairing, which 
he may have cracked to see what it 
was made of. As to Venice, nothing 


can be more unlike its character. 
But Venice is now the fashion, so we 
shall have, usque ad nauseam^ white 
buildings streaked with grey, and 
gondolas as plenty as geese, and 
much more fine. 

There is a night scene of Turner’s, 
with a day-blue sky, and the Fire 
of the Houses of Parliament, in 
which “ Thames has not followed 
Mr Puff’s directions and “ kept be- 
tween his banks.” If there be truth 
in this picture, it shows who liad a 
hand in the fire, for the burning is 
very blue, and not without its mix- 
ture of brimstone. 

“ No. 1-15. The VaUoj Farm. J. 
Constable, R. A,” 

There is nothing herg to de signate 
a vallcj/ nor a farm, but somv thing 
like a cow standing in some ditch- 
water. It is the poorest in compo- 
sition, beggarly in its parts, nli^er^l- 
bly painted, without the Ua>t tiuth 
of colour — and so odd, that it would 
appear to have been powdered over 
with the dredging- box, or have been 
under an accidental shower of wliite 
lead, which I find «u enquiry is 
meant to represent the sparkling of 
dew. The sparkling of dew! ! Like 
“ mountain dew '* it has visited its 
face too roughly.” Did ever Mr 
Constable see any thing like this in 
nature ? lor if he has, he has seen 
what no one else ever pretended to 
have seen. Such conceited imbeci- 
lity istlisti easing, and being so large, 
it is but magnified folly. 

Well, then, here is Wilkie, 11. A. 
Does not he sliine ? In truth, yes ; 
hut you would wish he did not. 
Hero is Columbus and the Egg, they 
say after the manner of Velasquez, 
but 1 hope not ; the faces are strea- 
ky, very oddly painted, as if in rib- 
bons of wax, and his mouths, which 
be once could paint, are pinched- up 
paper covered with lake. Yes, raw- 
lake. Now, if this were the real 
portrait of Columbus, the picture 
would be of great value ; but an ideal 
Columbus, made out of Irving of tlie 
unknown tongues (accounting, by 
the by, for the extraordinary mouths 
from which they may proceed) has 
neither value in poetry nor history. 
His, as all the Wellingtons in Somer- 
set House, are failure^ sadly want 
dimity, which certainly ihe 
dees net* But as to m 

these we ought to excel, end maeeo 
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In a great part do ; of upwards of a are portraits. Vanity keeps a good 
thousand pictures in Somerset market. 

House, 1 suppose the greater number 

« Vanity fair. Vanity fair, 

Pray, can you tell me who were there ? 

Simper and Pratcmpace, Brazen-stare, 

Tiiey were there, they were there.*' 


There are, liowerer, notwithstand- 
ing this piece of harmless satire ra- 
ther on the sitter than the painter, 
some admirable portraits, as would 
he reasonably expected from such 
artists as Pickersgill, Phillips, and 
more in order than 1 need name. 
But there was one, for its modesty 
and uiipresuming treatment, gave 
me great pleasure. The face ap- 
peared a little to want colour, but I 
can easily imagine it would not bo 
so in a quiet room. By colour, I d<» 
not mean red, cScc*. but richness. It is 
i>77, H. Wyatt/’ If al- 

togetijer ideal, there is great feeling 
in the conception; if from nalure, tlio 
painter was fortunate in liin subject, 
and understood ilic ciia racier. 

“No. ] o 1 , A f ; rnach ftk Vtr dUn t’f otu 
the TuroL . Calcott, R A.” Very 
adnrjiral>ly managed, ti lie to nature, 
and fa\ durably so — yet it wants biil- 
lianry of material. 

“ No. On the Const of Sonrutii^ 

lit/. Stanfudd, Il.A. Kicet/' 
Those who like coast Keener}', 
must be pleased with this. There 
38 only to regret that the material is 
too evident; would not such stibiects 
admit of the transparency of Van- 
dervelt ? Still it is very good. ^ 
But where are tlie landncap s? 
There are none I What i* none! 
Ye#, here in the corner is a little 
River scene by Lewis. “ il7f>, Scene 
in Dovcduli\ Derbushiic, F. C. Lewis/* 
True to nature, he sees these river 
scenes with a poet*# eye. Some 
would «ay there is a want of dexte- 
rity, and Uitle execution; but it is 
the more true, in iu wdiule charac- 
ter, from that very circumstance. 
Are there then no other lanrhcapeg^ 
properly so called ? Perhaps none. 
But I may have overlooked many. 
Here is one^lVbod Scene^ Aatupi' 
nail — butit is not nature, and not good 
art. The colour is so bad->there is 
an aversion to the least approach to 
green ; and the browns and greys are 
not xJcb. How strange that there 
eboold be» with but an exception or 
t^e^Bolaiidecape; fori do not place 


under that head a triQe of field and 
air to set oil’ a multiplicity of figures. 
1 am nut speaking disrespectfully of 
such pictures. They may he good, 
and mi rjentris, hut they are not land- 
scape. Shall we see landscape then in 
the Exhibition of Painters in Water- 
colours 'i Not a hit of it. 'riiere is 
but a repetition, with tlie exception 
of portr.iiN, of the same sorts of 
subjects as in Somerset House. The 
Sufiolk t:allery, 1 confers, I <lid not see. 
There is not one refreshing pasto- 
ral landscayie, not one of sweet re- 
pose and shade, no gently undula- 
ting grounds to “lop one in J.liysian 
shudes/’ How hai^pons this r tiave 
we no taste for rural repose, such as 
Gaspar Jt>\ed ‘t do we go abroad to 
cram ou^ lamvas w iili fialian towers 
and towns upon the Hljine, witli 
strange i-raft ami foreign shipping, 
and ^ee notfiing in our own braulilul 
green island ol slope and upland, the 
rural hoin»\ tlie park with halt-Hecn 
“ aristocratic manHi(;a “ emlMisorned 
high in lolly trees r Is theie noihing 
to remind us <»f the chivaliic days of 
merry England, noihing of the green- 
wood tree 'i Have wi: not mountain 
and lakCjfabulouH of hy-gone eventH? 
Have we not forests with their red 
deer; and copse, and simple hedge- 
rows, and fields all beautiful, all 
poetical wlicu all is appropriate and 
in character It has been said that 
Gainsborough was the only English 
painter of Euglish laud&capc ; I trust 
not, for, except in his early studies, 
wiien lie painted mn amart from na- 
ture, there is little to recommend 
our country, and that Hule of its 
humble kind. Uis after- aspirations 
at composition were absurd — his 
ideal was wretched poverty, w ith an 
unmeaning dauby execution. Years 
and years ago, in water-colour exhi- 
bitions, have 1 seen much better land- 
scape, when Turner, Varley, and a 
few more were in their glory — but 
the taste is gone. Pastoral landscape, 
poetical landscape is not for these 
turbulent days, when every eye la 
strained for novelty, and the glitter- 
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ing tinnel and viol^^nt calouring of 
the cabt off refuse of a tiring-room 
are thought fitter objects for the 
powers of the palette than “ hedge- 
row elms and hillocks green.” Chris- 
topher North should write a treatise 
on good Kiiglish land(<cape in all its 
Tarieties; it is a subject woithy his 
pen, and none can do it after bis 
fashion. 

The exhibition of painters in water- 
colours, though it has the general 
dtfect I have ))()inte<i outj and as a 
wliole the glare and glitter is unplea- 
sinir, inii>t often iniieh to admire 
uhenit hassiK'li exhihiUMS as Chfpley 
f ielding, Lewis (lidi from Ids Spa- 
nish sketches the Miss Sharpes (one 
now Mis Sejlnth), who are never 
<!eii<‘ii*nt io <eeIinL% Casteneau, (’’at- 
terinoU', and oihtns -but still 1 must 
cry the same a^ain — where is 

the landscape ? f iidriing’s sea \iewH 
me deli.f|iUiil]\ and lemind 

one ol nolei le'cU Hut why init 
tij landscaper Here is I.>1 — (’npley 
f'leldinir. Surely the description of 
this picmie, or ratluTol ti»e subject, 
should have told Us tale in the pic- 
tuM , it would tli(‘u have been poetiy 
— :if present it is a mere down, die- 
agieeahle in aspeet, from which in 
jIh hla/e jou would tly <»n any thing 
that might offer, were it the back of 


a buzzard or an ostrich ; but had 
there been one circumstance to Iiavo 
told the story, which, beau tit ally as 
it is painted, the picture dues not, we 
might have had the addition of a poe- 
tical feeling. Such is the deHcriptioii : 

" JSow HiUt Smsew, At Stoke, 
near Chichester, is a deep hollow in 
the Downs, immediately under Bow 
Hill, in the centre of which stands 
an ancient grove of venerable yew's, 
so old, that many of them are suppo** 
sed to have been growing long before 
the Conque‘-t Near this place a bat- 
tle was tuught between the Saxons 
and Noi weyvriu ravageis, led by the 
Vikings ; and on tlu* brow ot the 
Downs are seen soim* larije burrows, 
c'llled the tonib't of the seti-kings 
wfio were slain in the conftict; le- 
membrance <»f the event bt ing per- 
petuated in the name of the * King- 
ly Bottoms/ by which this liltle vul- 
h‘y is Kuowm.” Now the jrunter 
f«hou1d have t*onsideied that a pic- 
ture caimot havt* the advantai^e ol an 
interpreter, as Lt*rd Bui lei 'h had 
lot the f-liake of his head, in ^Ir Puff, 
and we look with hurpiise, “ did he 
mean all that.’’ Vii-Ldl tell*> a similar 
story, by a t^ingle figure, admiraldy 
touched ill a countryman ploughing 
up the bits of arms and sKcletous, 
and w'ondeiing at the huge stature. 


“ Scilicet et teinpus vcnict, cum finihus illis 
Atriicola, incurvo terrani molitiis aratro, 

Kxesa iiivt niet scabra luhigine pila; 

Ant {TtHvihuH rastiib gidcas pulsabit inanes, 
(viatiduupie efloshi?* inirnbitiir ossa sepulchris/* 


Kvery word is here poetry, connect- 
ing l)»e past and present by an elec- 
tiic chain ol wonder. Surely Mr 
Fielding mitfht have improved his 
picture troiii such a hint. 

I have spoken with much, and I 
think deserved, reprehension of the 
fashion for gay, gaudy, yet weak 
colouring, and opposed to it in spe- 
culation the really rich yet quiet 


hues of the old masters. There is 
one exhibition where no effect of any 
age for colour and tone could liave 
been more ]»er<ect, and that with 
much variety. Perhaps it will be 
said a Diorama is not a fair exhibi- 
tion of pictoiial art; I deny it alto- 
gether. Panoramas are often paint- 
ed with great hkill. The painter is 
a real Magus, who. 


Modo mo Thtbis mode ponit Atbenis : 


Thebes is admirable as a picture, 
and poetical from associatiou, from 
the mystery, which is a character 
faithfully preserved. But there is 
nothing that 1 have ever seen so 
perfect as an Illusion, and so tho- 
roughly poetical and true in its many 
effects, aa the Diorama of the Santa 
Crooe at Florence. The truly reli- 
gious awe— the changes of tone and 


colour from day to night — the light- 
ing up of the lamps and candles, even 
to their shining upon the surface of 
the picture at the altar — are all quite 
magrea). But the effect of die growing 
illumination on the projecting figures 
of the tomb of Michael Angelo is aw- 
fully grand, and the whole is tto 
conca^on of a poetic mind. IHs 
lamentable to dilek euch a perforA* 
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ance should be ever destroyed. The 
painter of this picture, or series of 
pictures, knew well the value of 
shade. The old masters made It 
their principal care ; we fly to the 
other extreme, and make light, or 
rather white, the great aim. When I 
say we, I only speak in reference 
to the fi^hion set by some great 
moderns. If they are right, (.laude 
wriS wrong ; if they arc right, Pous- 
sin was wrong, the Caracci were 
wrong, Correggio wrong, and all 
wrong. I have spoken," it will be 
perhaps thought, on this subject, 
with too much severity ; but it 
is as I feel, when pictures that arc 
meant, or ought to he meant, to 
please fur ever, only astonish at 
first, and then gi\ e unmitigated pain ; 
whoso feels it, cannot be sparing 
and nice In his terms, or lie does not 
sketch on the spot. The public 
taste may be misled and abused, and, 
like one bitten by a niad-dog, must 
suffer thv piece to be cut out.~ I can- 
not but imagine to myself a young 
aspirant for fame, and of much ge- 
nius, in his outset, dazzled and per- 
plexed, and not knowing which way 
to turn Ids miad, to be in the condi- 
tion of Hercules in the fable of Pro- 
dicus, as related by Xenophon, ha- 
ving to make Ills choice between 
Vice and Virtue. The allurements 
of the one, and the sober, rational, 
undeceiving truth of the other, as 
they are (h‘scrii)ed, not unaptly rc- 
pi'cscnt i)ad and good taste in art. 
They are described as two women 
that came to him to direct his 
choice of the way he should ])ur8uc. 
The one is said to be of a becom • 
ing and liberal aspect, a person na- 
turally graced with purity, her ey#'8 
with modesty, her gesture with pro- 
priety, clad in white. The other, 
pampered to a plumpness and soft* 
ness, and so trivked vp in colour^ as 
to appear mure white and more red 
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than in truth she watf, and in her 
figure BO as to appear taller than 
reality, having her eyes widely open- 
ed, and so clad that her beauty might 
mostly shine through her dress, fie- 
jiuently surveying herself, and look- 
ing about to see if others admired 
her, and not unoften looking back 
upon her own shadow.” wih re- 
gard to the last item, 1 must acknow- 
ledge the parallel fails, for modern 
bad taste has very little shadow to 
look back upon. 

There was one exhibition which, 
if I may judge from the small com- 
pany attending it when I was there, 
did not meet with the encourage- 
ment it deserved — Rippingille's 
Progress of Drunkenness. Though 
perhaps not a pleasing sulyect, it is 
painted with true pathos in a sericsS 
of pictures. The exhibition con- 
tained also many other pictures of 
various subjeclH, evidently the work 
of H man of genius, with a li ue feel- 
ing for art. 

I like, too. Etty, though I did not 
notice him in speaking of Somerset 
House— 1 know not why, for his 
application of fancy to tlic art is 
all in tiie light line. “ Sic itur ad 
astra.*’ 

I have now seen, and, I hope, 
fairly treated of, the glory of mo- 
dern art. Tliat there u* to admire, 
and much to shun, who will doubt, 
that will take with him a disengaged 
and uncorrupted taste ? I coiifi^ss I 
sighed for landscape ; and but that 1 
had a fine treat that way, (n/f of mo- 
dern art, I should have been bab- 
bling of ** green fields.” I am now 
returned to the care salve beate;” 
and though 1 have been playing tru- 
ant, like a child upon the edge of a 
precipice, as a watchful mother in 
her solicitude, nature has but to 
open to me the bosom of her woods 
and valleys, and 1 return with a last- 
ing affection. 
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“ The English people,” says Cole- 
ridge, ** are at present like a person 
who is so sensitively alive to pain 
in some morbid part of the body, 
that be cannot feel any injury done 
to any other member. Notliin^ can 
be more disgraceful than their fo- 
reign conduct for the last four years ; 
but nothing that can be said on the 
subject, seems to produce the least 
impresBion on them.” Never was a 
jus ter remark than the one thus 
made by the dying sage, himself once 
an ardent advocate for the principles 
of democracy; but whose mind, calm- 
ed by experience,and matured by re- 
llection, reached at lengtii a depth of 
wisdom to which few indeed in any 
ago have attained. Nothing ever was 
or can be imagined more disgraceful 
than the foreign conduct of our ru- 
lers, since the lleform mania began; 
but yet their misdeeds, in this parti- 
cular, appear to produce no impres- 
sion whatever on the great body of 
the people ; and provided no addi- 
tional taxes are imposed, they ap- 
parently care not though deeds 
which will stain their history with 
indelible disgrace are performed 
successively to every one of their 
oldest and most faithful allies. 

Is, tlien, Napoleon’s well-known 
saying proved to be true ? Are we 
indeed a nation of shopkeepers 
Since we placed supreme power in 
that single class, have we abandoned 
every feeling of honour, every sense 
of gratitude, every principle of duty, 
winch formerly swayed our councils, 
and are we, the descendants of Cha- 
tham and Pitt, heirs to the glories 
of Marlborough and Wellington, con- 
tent to sit down and abandon the 
foreign guidance of affairs to men 
who will for ever tarnish the honour 
of England ? We hope not ; we trust 
that the present is but the passing 
madness of a season; but if we 
thought otherwise, and believed that 
tbe principles of foreign policy now 
acted on were to be the permanent 
basis of our national conduct, we 
say, and say advisedly, it would be 
tetter for our honour, and little more 
disastrous for our ultimate interests, 
If we were at once sunk in the grave 
of nations. 


This is a matter upon which it in 
an especial manner becomes those 
of the Conservatives who are un- 
connected with the late Government 
to speak boldly out. The leaders of 
that party in the House of Commons 
cannot tell the truth concerning it ; 
their own acts, as Ministers of the 
Crown at no remote period, restrain 
them ; their prospect of succeeding 
at some future period to the helm, 
necessarily ties tlieir tongues. They 
cannot recede from the pledged 
faith of England, in transactions to 
which they were indeed no parties 
in the outset, but to the obligations 
contained in which, they succeeded 
In November last, and must again 
succeed the moment that W^hig im- 
becility and rashness has restored 
them to the direction of affairs. If 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were to give vent to their 
private feelings, or utter in unmea- 
sured terms the language of truth, 
about our foreign transactions, when 
in opposition; they would £nd them- 
selves in tbe utmost embarrassment 
when they were compelled, as mi- 
nisters of the Crown, to follow out 
the obligation of treaties which they 
had BO strongly condemned, or pur- 
sue a course of policy which they 
had justly held for that leading to 
national destruction. On this ac- 
count the truth never has and never 
will be told in either House of Par- 
liament about our foreign relations 
since the Whigs succeeded to office ; 
and to this cause, not less than the 
morbid fervour for domestic inno- 
vation, we ascribe the marvellous in- 
sensibility^ to national disgrace in e3c<« 
ternalaffairsywhichnow distinguishes 
the jneat mass of the people. 

We, however, are subject to no 
such fetters— no treaties formed, or 
engagements entered into by our 
pr^ecessors, fetter our words or 
restrain our thoughts ; no Whig es- 
says have checkered our pages with 
delusion ; steadily and con&tentlyt 
through evil report and good report, 
often assisted, atfll oftener alone, we 
have ihrou^ottt adhered to MrFitPa 
system of rore^n and domestic poli- 
cy. Regarding, therefore, the course 
^ relathma wiA the^^e 
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of calm historic enquiry, we shall 
apply to them the test of reason and 
experience ; and endearour to show 
by what an extraordinary dereliction 
of principle, both on the part of the 
nation and its rulers, we have been 
brou&:ht into our present dan^rous 
and degraded predicament. Induing 
so, w« implicate no one but our- 
selves; we have no state secrets to 
divulge, no communication from 
Downing Street to disclose ; but we 
have the cause of truth to maintain, 
and the honour of England to vindU 
cate in the eyes of a mourning and 
indignant world. Arguing merely on 
known and familiar facts, we are 
much mistaken if w'e shall not bring 
lorw^ard in a few pages many ideas, 
U'ovel at least to most of our rcraders : 
disclaiming any oiflicial or party fet- 
ter, and involving no one in our opi- 
nions, we shall at least show to 
Foreigners, that old English feeling 
is not utterly extinct in a pai't of our 
people. 

Holland, Portugal, and Turkey 
hare for nearly two centuries been 
the established and faithful allies of 
England ; and to them, during the 
Jast struggle, Spain must he added. 
These alliances w*ere not formed by 
accident ; they were not the result 
of ambition or caprice, hut arose na- 
turally from the settled interests and 
best feelings of our people. Holland 
was the obvious ally ot the greatest 
Protestant state and most potent 
naval power in Christendom; Um 
situation of the United Provinces at 
the entrance of the Rhine and the 
Meuse, and the great arteries, 
natural or artificial, which led 
into the interior of Flanders and 
Germany, rendered their friendship 
of the utmost importance to its com- 
mercial interests. Nor was it of less 
moment, that this diminutive but 
powerful state, lying close to France, 
and consequently eagerly coveted by 
that ambitious nation, naturally look- 
ed to England for the maintenance 
of its independence, and, therefore, 
wae bound to us by the same strong 
tie which In former times united 
SeotJnnd, hi opposhion to England, 
lo the Frendi aliUance. The intimato 
isrim witlr Pertegai had at first 
arhm fton the Mme canse;^ com- 
mcinjealoiiay of Spahit and the immi- 
nent dhogarwMcn that idiigdoBiran 
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of being swallowed up by its more 
powerful neighbour, was the cause 
which at first led to its steady adhe« 
rence to Great Britain ; but after tbe 
perils of Spanish preponderance had 
passed away, it was continued from 
a sense of the commercial and poli- 
tical advantages which the connec- 
tion afforded to both parties, and the 
outwork which its mountains afford- 
ed to prevent the arms of France 
from overruDDing the wliolo Penin- 
sula, and thereby acquiring naval 
advantages, which might one day 
prove formidable to England. Tbe 
alliance with Turkey, of more recent 
origin, w*as founded on tbe same sense 
of mutual dependence and advan- 
tage ; Russia was the great and ad- 
vancing power which threatened, at 
no distant period, to be equally for- 
midable to both ; the Osiiianlis had 
need of our naval force to prevent 
tbe Moscow ite standards from being 
advanced to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and we ha<l need of their 
horsemen to occupy the Russian 
arms, prevent their obtaining pos- 
session of the important straits 
of the Dardanelles, and becoming 
the ruling naval power in the 
Mediterranean, whilt* the incessant 
progress of their power in (Nuitral 
Af^ia gave too gvoKl room for appre- 
hension, that, if the diversion of 
Turkey were once removed, they 
might l>e enabled to realize their 
long cherished project of expelling 
us from our Indian empire. The 
alliance with .S[)ain was founded on 
an equally strong and permanent 
interest. Adjacent to France, but 
yet backed by the ocean, she was at 
once endangered by the ambition of 
that restless power, and naturally 
led to look to England for succour. 
And the importance of her aid was 
clearly demonstrated in the Penin- 
sular war, when her peasantry, 
though bereft of their government 
and regular army, presented a more 
formidable resistance to France than 
bad been afforded by all the regular 
armiee of Europe, though trains in 
tbe Bcbool of we Great Frederick, 
and inured to war by centuriea of 
experience. 

Aa tne alliance with these powera 
wiMi Bcl founded on the fieeting fer- 
vour of popular paaeiott, but on ^ 
rablointereets^ whidk could not bm 
neglected wiUiout essential la^ur^y 
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to those of the nation, bo they 
were, under the oid couBtitution, 
Bteadilj adhered to by GreatBritain ; 
and hence the j^reat renown which 
she obtained in the estimation of fo- 
reign states. Though she bad many 
severe contests to undergo in the 
defence of their interests, she never, 
in one single instance, laid down her 
arms till their independence was 
secured. With Holland she stood 
side by side in the wars of William 
111., in the campaigns of Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene, later in those with 
Marshal Saxe, and in the Seven 
Years* war. For her she engaged in 
the dreadful and protracted revolu- 
tionary strife ; and her, after a con- 
dict of twenty years* duration, she 
brought, scatheless and triumphant, 
with a vast addition of territory and 
a still greater increase of renown, 
out of that tremendous conilict. To 
Portugal she proveti an equally 
faithful ally; repeatedly the British 
and Lusitauian legions appeared to- 
gether on the Hhores of the Tagus; 
a hundred and seventy years of 
friendship * saw tlie Jiouse of Bra- 
ganza still in possession of an inde- 
pendent throne; and in their last 
extremity, when, flying from Gallic 
usurpation, they were embarking 
** to seek in another hemisphere that 
freedom of which Europe was un- 
worthy,** the British Government 
had die magnanimity to engage never 
to make peace with France until their 
family wvre restored to their Euro- 
pean dominions. The world knows 
how England redeemed her pledge; 
and by what heroic exertions Wel- 
lington and his invincible soldiers 
hurled back from Torres Vedras the 
wave of Gallic invasion, and gave 
the flrst example of the resistance 
which at length delivered the world. 
Turkey had as little cause to com- 
plain of the aid derived from English 
fllllance. When the fall of Ismael 
had endangered her independence, 
and Suwarrow, with 60,000 Mos- 
covltea, was preparing to advance, 
trough the breaipfa at Constantine, 
te the storm m Constandneple^ 
Mr Pitt put a Mdte hi the moadai 
of Russia and her powerful armies, 
wad by the peace of iw&df pro- 
lenged ibr hair eeattiry Imr liiie*^ 
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pendent existence. When Republi- 
can France, in search of foreign lands 
to subjugate, assailed the Osroatiiis 
amidst the security of a profound 
peace; when Egypt was wrested 
from their arms, and the French 
eagles on the hills of Palestine 
threatened the East with revolution, 
and the Ottomans with desti'uction, 
her invincible arms appeared on the 
ramparts of Acre, hurled back to 
Europe the dreaded invader, and 
on the shores of the Ilile gave the 
first example of the decided defeat 
of the invincible legions. Nor bad 
Spain any cause lor complaint a- 
gainst the honour or magnanimity 
of England. For six long years slie 
maintained a desperate strife, and 
waged a bloody war, in her defence; 
when her arms were cooped iij> in 
the isle of St Leoii, and all the Pe- 
ninsula, from Gibraltar to the Pyre- 
iiees, was overrun by the arms ol 
Napoleon — when her king W'as in 
chains, and her fortresses in thc^ 
hands of the spoiler, she concluded 
an alliance, ofi'ensive and defensive, 
wiUi the prostrate power, nor ever 
sheathed her victoiious sword till 
the pass of Roncesvailes had again 
rung with the knell of France, and 
the Spanish standards were reflected 
in the waters of the Garonne. 

It was by such steady and perse- 
vering adherence, not merely to pub- 
lic interest but national honour, that 
England acquired her great celebri- 
ty, and almost irresistible moral pre- 
ponderance among nations. Seeing 
that she was as tenacious of purpose 
as she was prodigal of aid, that her 
allies, though often worsted, were 
never subdued ; and that her forces, 
^ough frequently borne down by the 
migm of coBtIneiital armies or the 
fervour of revolutionary z^, ever 
in the end proved triumphant,, the 
opinion became generally prevalent, 
that her alHance was the surest of all 
safeguards; and that the British Ikm 
associated with their standards was 
a morf^ effectual protection to ^eir 
independence than die meat power- 
ful armies funibhed bytHtherstateSd 
Reooe hm elttuiee waa eagerly 
sought by ^relgn natloDs : Norway;, 
South J^gaetfcMt siicoeadvely ppu« 
tiened to ^ ^ 
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empire ; eM if her (toremment had IhereV htlegUng ike F/ea^ 

Ibeeii iaftamed by &e luat ef coa* atandarde to tbe ScEeldt, the aery 
4}t«i|h unreatraSned by feeliaga thing which It was the piimary ob^ 
of prudencej^and tbe faith of treaties^ ject of the revoliitloiiary war to pre« 
ah)B might have gone on adding one venti and when the King of the 
alate aner another In Europe^ as in Ketberlands, indignant at this bare* 
the £ast» to her dominions^ until per- faced spoliation^ took up arms to 
haps the emulation of independent regain his lost dominions, they inter-* 
states was lost in the slumber of posed by means of Marshal Gerard 
universal dominion. and a French army, and saved Brus* 

Such was the Character which the eels from falling into the hands of the 
Buccessive Conservative administra- Prince of Orange when he was with- 
tions of Great Britain, « under the in half an hour’s march of that capi- 
old constitution, bequeathed to poe- ul, after the rout of the Belgian 
terlty* What is the character which troops at Louvain. Not content with 
she mu' hears, and what has been all these acts of uncalled for violence 
her conduct towards these faithful to the old ally of England, they ac- 
allies unce the Revolution of 1832 tually engaged in hoitilltles with 

e aeed tlie direction of affairs In the him ; an embaigo was laid on the 
mda of the democratic faction f whole Dutch shipping in the British 
Let us reflect on what she has done harbours, and an Englisli fleet block- 
euceessiveJy to Holland, Portugal, aded the Scheldt at tlie time that 
Turkey, and Spfun, and contemplate^ Marshal Gerard, with 00,000 men, 
la what light site must stand in the besieged the citadel of Antwerp, 
estimation of foreign states, and what 'Muis we concluded this train of pro* 
cbaracter she must now tiansmit to ceedi^s which robbed our anriont 
future times. ally of half his dominions, at a time 

The kingdom of the Netbes lands when, hut for our iiitctference, he 
was the first of the old allies of Eng- would have regained them; by ac- 
land which became the victim of Its tually fitting out an armament to re- 
change of policy. The populace of store to Fi nnre the citadel of Ant- 
Brussels, though possessing no se- werp, roostructod ot so ra^t an 
rious cause of complaint, and blessed expense by Napoleon, and which he 
with one of the most iniid and pater- declared to have been of such Im- 
nal governments of Europe, was ex- poi tance tow ard'^ the subjugation of . 
citea by the successful revolt of the this country, iliat it was ** of itself 
Barricades at Paris to engage in a wortJi more than a kingdom.’’ t 
similar insurrcciton, which had the Portugal was the next ally of i^ng- 
effect for five ttrno of dinpo*-Hebsing land which felt tbe influence of re- 
the House of Oiange of its Flemish volutionary ascendency. Thegovern- 
dominions, guaranteed to it by this ment of Louis Philippe early cast n 
country by the treaty of Vienna In covetous cyo ou that kingdom, then 
1314. Tbe Duke of Wellington, in the hands of Dorn Miguel, in the 
before be was driven from the dotlble view of securing a revolu- 
helm in 1830, had just begun to tionary state in tlieir rear, and open- 
Intorpose his good offices to effect an ing the succession to Donna Maria, 
amicable arrangement between the for whose hand and throne the Duke 
King of the Netherlands and bis re- de Nemours was an avowed candl* 
Tolled subjects, when the Whig mi- date. The prospect of establishing a 
nistry came to the government of revolutionary throne was too strong 
affairs. What did they Immeijliately for our govemment; the faith <h 
do ? They placed tbe prince of Saxe ancient treaties, the recoIlecUoa of 
Cobourg on the Throne, and guuran^ a century and a half of alliance, were 
teed to /am Ats retwlu/iouaf >/ domtm but as dust in the balance. The 
ttions ; they sanctioned his marriage train (ff iniquity commenced 1^ the 
with the daughter of Louis Philippe, French admiral sailing in profound 

“ ^ T ^ ’■ ' 

Whig or Tory. Fiction had not dim blinded our rulers to a sense of 
ibs^tlonal interest, W made them forget the faith of ancient treaties In tbe pursuit 
^fpSToluiiooary fmbldon. “ * 

- f Las Gusts# V 
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pea^ into Um barbour of LUboiii 
and oarrjiog off, more piratieo, the 
whole Fortugueae squadron, upon 
the pretence of their government 
having inflicted the punishment ap« 
l>oiated by the Portuguese law upon 
a Frenchman who had committed a 
gross act of Indecency with a com* 
moD prostitute in one of the churches 
of Lisbon, at the time divine service 
wan going forward. Not one pliable 
did England say against this flagrant 
act of robbery, one tithe of which In 
former days would have been sufli- 
cient to have roused the British Lion 
to the defence of an injured ally 
from one end of the world to an- 
other., Next came tlio nefarious iu- 
testine war waged under English 
auspices, and with English merce- 
naries, at Oporto. For fourteen 
months the cause of the revolution- 
ary ubui'per, whom the choice of the 
nation, and tiie Portuguese law of* 
succession alike excluded from the 
tlirone, was maintained at Oporto by 
mercenary bands from Prance and 
England. Fourteen thousand troops, 
chiefly old soldiers of these two na- 
tions, passed into the service of the 
revolutionary pretender. Admiral 
Napier, with a squadron manned by 
English sailors, captured the fleet 
which, by great exertions, Dorn Mi- 
guel bad again fitted out, and the 
consequence was, that Portugal was 
subjugated, and an usurper imposed 
by English and French bayonets on 
the throne of Lisbon. This triumph 
was immediately followed by the 
usual favourite revolutionary mea- 
sures; the whole property of the 
church was at one blow couflscated 
throughout Portugal ; the whole of 
it Is exposed for sale in the Eng- 
lish papers, valued at ten millions 
sterlliig; and without the slightest 
compensation to the sufferers by 
this injustice, above fifty thousand 
ecclesiastics of different ranks have 
been reduced to bi^gaqr. 

Holland and Poflwl were the 
oldest allies of Be|^dy and they 
accordingly weremo ifst victims m 
her democratic fo? eriltneiit But 
Turkey still renudfiOd; imd they seem 
to have resolved to tite the £rst op- 
portunity of perdlUoa. 

?<***^*» presented 
itself* MehemI All, taking adran* 
tage of the i^i^alniesB to which the 
von. xxxvtiti, Ko, ccxxxviiT. 


Porte was reduced by die destruc- 
tion af its marine at Navarino, and 
the prostration of its military power 
in the RubsIbb war, invaded Syria, 
roused the native powers against the 
Turks, and, in the dimtaive oattiie of 
Koninb, entirely routed their whole 
eastern armies. The Ottqmah em- 
pire was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, and they sent ambassadors 
to England to obtain assistance. 
Then was the moment to Interfere 
with decisive effect, and, by a season- . 
able interposition, at once relieve 
Turkey from the perils of its Syrian 
invasion, and extricate it from the 
still more perilous ascendency of 
Russian influence. A single demon- 
stration would have done the busi- 
ness ; the Pacha of Egypt, entirely 
dependent on European commerce, 
would have succumbed immediately 
to the naval power of England. What 
did our Whig rulers do on such a 
crisis, and with such an opportunity 
of re-establishing our influence in 
the East, and putting a bridle in the 
mouth of Russia, as could never have 
been hoped for ? Why, on their own 
admission, they desired i/te Turks to 
opph Russia ; allegfog as 

a reason for declining Interference, 
that their fleets were so bust/ blocks 
ading the Scheldt^ and watching the 
2'agus, that they couM not spare a 
ship for the Dardanelles. That is, 
they were so busy spoliating two old 
allies, w-ho had given no cause for 
offence, near home, that they could 
not afford any aid to a more distant 
ally on the verge of destruction. The 
consequence was, that the Porto in 
pure desperation was obliged to 
throw himself into the arms of Rus- 
sia; and that encroaching power was 
not slow in taking advantage of the 
extraordinary piece of good fortune 
thus thrown in its way. Fifty 
thousand Russians immediately ap- 
peared at Scutari ; the forts of the 
Bosphorus were placed in their 
hands; and under the influence of 
such j^werfttl aHies a treaty was 
eoncUided between the Divan and 
the cabinet of ^ Petersburg, by 
wbleh It was stipulated that no ships 
of war hut those of Russia and Tur- 
key should pass the Dardanellas. 
From that hour net fl British man- 
of-war hae eier entered the Black 
Sejs; and that immense sheet ef 
o , ' . 
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water has become a great Russian 
lake ; iu which her fleets majr secure- 
iy navigate, and learn the elements of 
naval warfare, without the possibi- 
lity of interruption from any Euro- 
pean power. Perfectly secure on this 
side, and having by this great stroke 
obtained the entire command of the 
Hellespont, Russia may now turn 
her whole attention to Central Asia, 
and the means of gradually stretch- 
inar her gigantic arras across the Hi- 
malaya to" the Plains of Hludostan. 
Thus to the disgrace of having de- 
serted an old ally, who threw him- 
self on her protection in his extremi- 
ty of need, the Whigs superadded 
the infamy of having done so at 
the expense of the best Interests of 
Great Britain, and to further the am- 
bitious pinji'Cts of the power in ex- 
istence from whose ultimate ambi- 
tion abe has most to dread. 

Still Spain remained; tlie theatre 
of Napoleon's defeat and Welling- 
ton’s glory ; the country of Vittoria, 
Salamanca, and Talavera; the land 
drenched with the noblest blood of 
England, ami the tlieatre of its death- 
less fame ; and the Whiga appear to 
have felt anxious till they could in- 
sert the p<»iiit of t}»e revolutionary 
wedge into that kingdom, and undo, 
by a single diplomauc act, the fruit of 
six years of glory. The death of 
Ferdinand VH, soon afforded them 
the means of doing so. By the well- 
known Salic Law, the fundamental 
law of Spanish succession, and re- 
cognised by this country, and alt 
the powers of Europe, in the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and on many other occa- 
sions, Don Carlos, as the next male, 
was the undoubted heir to the crown. 
The Spanish revolutionists, however, 
took advantage of a pretence, that 
the law of succession had been alter- 
ed by a private deed, executed by the 
late King in the Escurial, which no 
one had ever seen, and to which the 
consent of the Cortes, or the Estates 
of the Kingdom, had never been in- 
terposed. Upon this flimsy pretext, 
totally destitute of foundation, and 
in an especial manner inconsist- 
ent with all truly libera) principles, 
that a monarch might at pleasure, 
by a private deed, executed by him- 
aelf, alter the succession to the 
throim ftt established by ancient 
vs«fe tad ibe eonsent of the nation- 


al estates, did the Revolutionists of 
France and Spain resolve to rear up 
a Democratic pretender for the Spa- 
nish crown. The English Whigs 
joined them in the attempt; hut as 
it was manifest that this monstrous 
invasion of their liberties could not 
succeed in Spain without foreign 
assistance, they adopted two of the 
most oppressive measures of inter- 
vention with the deliberations of an 
independent kingdom, recorded in 
history. 

The first of these was to sign the 
Qiiadnipartite Treaty, by which 
England, France, and the Revolu- 
tionary Queen of Portugal guaran- 
teed the Spanish crown to the pre- 
sent in opposition to the Sa- 

lic law, in opposition to the consent 
of the nation as given in their par- 
liaments, in opposition to the public 
faith of both countrif^a, solemnly ad- 
hibited on the gravest occasions. 
By the same treaty, England bound 
itself to furnish anus und n naval 
fUrcf^ if calh’d on, to support the 
Queen in her usurpation. This 
treaty, let it be reecdleeted, was 
f^ramed by a ]>opnlar goternmeiu 
professing a regard to national choice, 
and pretending to abhor, above all 
things, any interference wdih the 
internal g<»verninent or delibera- 
tions of anoiljer nation. 

The effect of this guarantee of her 
throne, by the two greatest powers 
in Europe, was to give the Queen 
possession of the capita), and the 
central and southern provinces of 
Spain. Deserted by England, be- 
trayed by the power to wiiom they 
trusted on a former occasion, the 
Spanish patriots sunk in anatliy be- 
neatli the foreign usurpation, im- 
mediately under English and French 
auspices, the usual measures of De- 
mocracy began. A national bank- 
ruptcy has, after several fruitless ef- 
forts to avert it, been the result 
there, as it has l^een in all otber 
countries of popular usurpation; 
and measures are now in progress 
fdr completing there, as in Portugal, 
the entire confiscation of the pr^er- 
ty of the (’hutch, while they efiect- 
cd the total deatniction,at one blow, 
of the whole rights and liberties of 
the Bas(}ue proviocos, which hare 
been enjoyed by them unimpaired 
for 600 years. 
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These violent measures, like the 
atrocious edicts of the National As* 
seinblj’, aroused a Vendean war in 
the noilh of Spain. The inhabitants 
of Navarre and Biscay, by far the 
most warlike and high-spirited peo- 
ple in the whole of Spain, seeing 
their ancient liberties totally de- 
stroyed, and a usurper imposed by 
foreign violeii coupon their country, 
took up arms ; and, amid their 
mountains and fastnesses, long main- 
tained a guerilla war against the 
stranger. Gradually the cause of 
freedom prevailed; the biave Zu- 
malacaraguy, agaiust infinite odds, 
long bore up, and at length proved 
victorious. A panic seized the lle- 
voluiionary party; their public se- 
curities, long bolstered up by faise- 
lioods profusely poured forth by the 
liberal press, at length burst like a 
bubble ; and, by their own admis- 
slot), the cause of the Queen, without 
foreign aid, was utterly hopeless. 
Spain had declared itself. The 
accession of Sir 11. Peel to oflice, 
though he had faithfully adhered to 
the Stipulations of the Quadni partite 
Treaty, and though iJie Duke of 
Wellington had, by a truly Christian 
interposition, moderated the effusion 
of blood on both sides, yet disheart- 
ened the Revolutionary party. The 
patriots of the Peninsula began again 
to look to thoir old deliverer; and, 
in spite of the odious usurping trea- 
ty, the cause of freedom and national 
independence was in the high road 
to success, when the return of the 
Democratic party to oiHce in this 
country again gave the Spanish Re- 
volutionists an opportunity of avail- 
ing themselves of foreign bayonets, 
to force their hated dominion on 
their country. 

Tiie first measure of Lord Palmer- 
ston on his return to office was to 
repeal in favour of the usurping Queen^ 
and of her alone^ the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act ; and, by a royal proclama- 
tion, allow a body of mercenary 
Britons to proceed to the Peninsula 
to aid in beating down the coura- 
geous bands who, amidst a thou- 
sand difficulties, have so bravely 
asserted its national inAspendeiioe. 
This legion “ Of the Isle of Dogs/’ 
as it is charaoteristicalijr calTed« 
i^ives arms from the BrW^ 
Oovemmen^ and tueh ti Ai ^ 


vouT shown to the undertaking at 
headquart^s, that some Briiiah offi- 
cers have actually surrendered regi- 
ments in this country to obtain the 
rank of brigadiers in tlie foreign le- 
gion. Thus, while England does not 
venture openly, and in the face of day, 
to send her own troops to aid in de- 
stroying the independence of Spain; 
while she is still ashamed to see the 
tricolor fisgand the British leopards 
leagued together on the field of Vit- 
toria against Castilian freedom, she 
does the same thing underhand and 
by a side wind ; she docs not herself 
knock down and rob the traveller, 
but she fits out hired bravoes to do 
BO, under borrowed colours. At the 
same time France openly levies and 
arms a large body of forces to pro- 
ceed in the same crusade agaiust the 
liberties of Spain, and the adven- 
turers of both nations will soon be 
united under the auspices of their 
liberal governments, in this iniqui- 
tous attempt to force a iiateful usur- 
pation upon the Spanish people ; 
while the Foreign Enlistment Act 
remains in full force agaiust the 
adherents of the King of .Spain, and 
prevents every English officer from 
enlisting, hut at his own peril, in the 
armies by which their free choice is 
to bo supported. 

If it be said that the Queen is in 
reality the choice of the nation, what 
is the need of these violent acts of 
intervesitlon ; why fit out legions 
in the Thames, and at Paris, to 
support a sovereign intrenched in 
the affections of her subjects ? The 
very act of intervention pre-sup- 
poses that foreign bayonets arc 
necessary to maintain her on the 
throne of Spain, as they were to put 
Don Pedro on Aat of Portugal ; and 
that but for these violent acts of non- 
intervenHon^ both the revolutionary 
dynasties would soon be levelled 
with the dust 

We do not hesitate to affirm, and 
we are confident that posterity will 
adopt the opinion, these acts to 
the four oldest or most faithful nllies 
of England, Holland, Pomigal, Tur- 
key, and Spain, without a shadow of 
pretext for such a monstrous dere- 
ilctlfm of priaeiple and vieHttfoti ef 
ireatlet, are uapmallaled in the an* 
alia, VMkm ^ m, et 
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we have forcibly wrested half of his 
dominions; another we have driven 
into the arms of his mortal enemy; 
a third we have deprived of bis inde- 
pendence and plunged into revolu- 
tion, after a hideous civil contest; 
a fourth we are subjecting, by foreign 
bayonets, to a hated usui^ing cly- 
nasty. To the House of Braganza 
we have broken the faith stipulated 
in treaties for a hundred and fifty 
years; to theming of the Netherlands 
the solemn guarantee of the treaty 
of Vienna ; * to the House of Spain, 
the no less solemn recognition of 
the treaty of Utrecht. Envious 
of, or indifferent to, national glory, 
because it has encircled with such 
lustre the brows of their opponents ; 
careless of national faith, because 
it fettered their ambitious projects, 
the Whigs have contrived, in less 
than five years, to dim the renown 
acquired, and sully the houour im> 
pledged after the victories of Marl- 
borough and W^ellingtoD : abandon- 
ing to France at once the theatre of 
the victories of llamiJies and Water- 
loo, and surrendering to foreign usur- 
pation the country which coutains the 
bones of those who died at Vittoria 
and Badajoz. 

And for what object has this 
monstrous and unparalleled dere- 
liction of treaiics, and perversion of 
national faith, taken place? Is it to 
insure the independence, or extend 
the commerce, or strengthen the se- 
curity, or augment the influence, of 
England ? Is it to rear up for us 
firm and valuable aUiauces, founded 
on lasting and durable interests? 
Have these breaches of public faith 
been committed under the pressure 
of foreign and overbearing neces- 
sity, when London tvas in the 
hands of an invader, or the dock- 
yards of Portsmouth and Plymouth 
were in flames ? Alas ! for such 
iniquitous conduct we have neitlier 
the justification of necessity, nor the 


extenuation. If extenuation it can be 
called, of obvious and seducing in- 
terewt. No danger threatened Eng- 
land, when she suddenly broke 
loose in this manner from all her 
former moorings. No peril assailed 
her national independence ; no ene- 
my was at her gates : her vast do- 
minions were secure. The girdle 
which encircled the earth lay quiet 
and unmolested in her grasp. Her 
enemies had all been beat down and 
conquered : her moral influence 
was unbounded: her foreign rela- 
tions bad never been so secure — 
her external glory never so resplen- 
dent. No nniional or public benefit 
required this breach of public faith, 
or held forth even the delusive plea 
for dishonesty which is furnished by 
advantage. The deeds which sul- 
lied the fair fame of England were 
as hostile to her inU^robts as they 
were disgraceful to her character. 
By partitioning the Netherlands, and 
giving the citadel of Antwerp, with 
the whole of Flanders, to the son- 
in-law of France, we at once almn- 
duned what we had been contending 
forduringacenturyand a half — what 
had been won by the triumphs of 
Wellington and Marlborough; and 
ilaced an advanced post in the 
lands of our mortal enemy, which 
Napoleon and the Duke of Parnm 
both cuubidercd as tlie point from 
whence tlie subjugation of this coun- 
try could with tlie greatest chance 
of success be attempted, and for the 
maintenance of which the former 
lost his crown, and was driven to 
the rock of St Helena. By com- 
pelling Turkey to throw herself 
without reserve into the arms of 
Russia, and surrender the gates of 
the Hellespont into the hands of the 
implacable enemy of her faith and 
her existence, we have, indeed, ef- 
fectually reversed all the former 
maxims of our policy, and taken the 
bridle out of the mouth of the Czar, 


. * W« do by no means affirm that the treaty of Vienna bound us to interfife in 
favour of tbe King of the NetberlnDds against his subjects, but It clearly debarred us 
from interfering in favour of his rebellious subjects agaitiHt him, which is what the 
Wbigs did when they interfered to restrain the victorious armies of William, when 
on tbe point of regaining his lost dominions, from following up his siicce'tses. But 
for them he would, without either foreign aid or repeal of Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
have been now in quiet posaesaiofi of the throne of Delgiam, with the eiUire concur* 
rence of all the property and respectability of Flanders. 
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which wa8 placed there by the forc- 
Hight and firmnesH of Mr Pitt. But 
is the honour and credit of the Bri- 
tish name, the security of the British 
empire, likely to bo a gainer by the 
change ? Is our maritime superiority 
in the Mediterranean likely to be of 
long duration, or our influence in 
the Levant maintained, by the esta- 
blishment of thirty ships of the line, 
witliin the great inland sea of the 
Euxine, with its gates for ever 
placed in the hands of Russia ? Is 
our splendid Indian empire much 
secured by having given this im- 
mense addition of strength to a 
power which never loses sight of 
the objects of its ambilioii, and has 
for half a century been incessantly 
rherihhing and maturing its pro- 
jects against the rich and glittering 
prize of liindostan ‘r Is the power 
which, in 1709, concluded a treaty 
with France for the transport of a 
united army, 70,000 strong, of 
French and Russians to the shores 
of the Indus likely to forego that 
splendid prize, when, hy kindly 
placing in their hands the gates of 
the Dardanelles, we have enabled 
them to turn the undivided strength 
of their vast eastern empire to the 
extension of their sway and influ- 
ence in Central Asia V Has not Per- 
sia, in consequence, fallen entirely 
under their government P fs not 
the Persian gulf likely soon to be- 
come another Euxine for their 
fleets P EiKiuire at the foreign of- 
fice what despatches Dr M‘Neil and 
Mr Fraser have brought home as to 
the fearful progress of Russian in- 
fluence within these few years in 
Persia; and wlien once she be- 
comes a subsidiary power, tlie dan- 
ger to our Indian empire is extreme : 
lor admitting all that is said as to 
the difficulty of transpordng an 
army by land from Persia to India, 
there can be none wliatever In 
moving it by sea. The Persian 
gulf is the station from which dan- 
ger threatens our Indian posses- 
sions — a peril which is much In- 
creased by our government having 
so obligingly aided In the establisfa- 
meut of those steam-boats on the 
Euphrates, which may convey the 
Russian battalions in a few days 
from their own frontier in Armenia 
to the shores of the Indian ocean. 
What bare we done^ In like man* 
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nor, hy establishing revolutionary 
powers, In defiance of former trea- 
ties, on the thrones of the Peninsu- 
la ? Is there no danger to British 
independence In French influence 
being established from the mouth of 
the Scheldt to the straits of Gibral- 
tar? For what did we fight six 
years under Wellington, but to ex- 
clude the arms of France frohs Spain 
and Portugal? Is our national se- 
curity likely to be increased by now 
restoring it to their grasp P Is our 
credit and influence, in the estima- 
tion of foreign nations, likely to be 
improved by ibeir discovering, from 
woful experience, that the only re- 
turn which we make for a long 
course of faithful assistance in peril is 
the fomenting a hideous civil war in 
our allies* bosom, the establishment 
by external force of a foreign usurp- 
er on the throne, and the confisca- 
tion of the whole property of their 
church, and the ruin of their public 
credit? If these are the blessings 
which we have in store for our 
faithful allies, what do we reserve 
for our inveterate enemies ? 

Suppose that Ireland were to re- 
volt from England, and succeed in 
expelling the English forces from 
the Emerald isle, and that Russia, 
w'hen applied to by us for aid, were 
to reply hy guarautecing that island 
to an Irish usurper, and clench the 
injury by marrying him to a daugh- 
ter of the King of France; — suppose 
that England, indignant at the spo- 
liation of her dominions, were to 
raise fiorces, defeat the Irish in two 
pitched battles, and her armies, 
when within half an houFs march of 
Dublin, were to be restrained, and 
Rnreedto retire by an intimation from 
Russia and Austria, that they bad 
guaranteed Ireland to the usurper, 
and that any farther advance would 
be the Immediate si^al for hostilities 
and the blockade of the Thames by 
a combined and irresistible force. 
That is what we have done to Hol- 
land. Simposc we were hereafter 
to be deMted in a pitched battle, 
and London were on the point of 
falling into the bands of a formidable 
Invat&r, and that, on applying to 
Prussia for aid, and conjuring her, 
by the manes of those who died at 
.Waterloo, tb miccour us in our ex- 
tremity, we vreiNs to leceite for en- 
fwer thil lim had waged war on 
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Holland, and imd not a bayonet or were to behave with such black in- 
nabro to employ in our doFonco, and gratitude and matchlesa perfidy to- 
that our only tvsoutch was to throw wards this country ? And yet all 
ourselves into the arms of Fruiice, this injustice, and all this dereliction 
ill consequence of which we were of faith has l\pen committed by the 
obliged, as the price of existence, to English Government, */pon four dijl 
surrender Portsmouth, Plymouth, ftreni unojfhfiding vld allies, within the 
and the moutii of the Thames to the short space of five gears, not only 
tricolor battalions. That is what without a whisper of complaint from, 
we have done to Turkey. Suppose, but the most cordial support of, the 
next, that our navy bad been seized whole revolutionary journals. And 
by France, and we, in dread of in- do we suppose that such conduct is 
vasioD, applied to Austria for as- likely to be forgotten either by God 
sistauce, and instead of giving any, or man ? Are we not likely, as a 
slie had encouraged one of the Stuart nation, to undergo, and that too ri^bt 
family to revive bis claim to the crown, speedily, the certain retribuiion 
and fomented, by armaments fitted which, even in this world, attends 
out in Austrian harbours, a deadly flagrant deeds of injustice ? Is not 
intestine war in England, which ter- this black perfidy registered in the 
minatedin the establishment of a re- book of fate, and will it not rise up 
Yolutioiiary dynasty in these islan<is, in certain judgment gainst ourselves 
the utter ruin of our public credit, or our children V \Vc know, indeed, 
and entire overthrow of our National that such warnings are vain to the 
Church. That is what we have done dominant revolutionary majority, 
to Portugal. Suppose, lastly, that who have now seized hold of the 
Spain, in return for the fidelity with government, just as all similar warn- 
which we fulfilled our engagements, ings were to Revolutionary France 
and the heroism with which we com- in its bloody career, or to frantic 
bated by her side in the war with Poland in its anarchical Assemblies ; 
Napoleon, were to raise up a rival to but not un that account the less cer- 
the House of Hanover in one of the taiuly did ultimate retribution come 
Stuart princes, upon the pretence on the guilty nation in both instances, 
that a deed altering the order of sue- and not the less bitterly did the peo- 
cession to the crown, as it was esta- pie of both countries expiate their 
bliehed at the Revolution 11166 , had sins in tears of blood, 
been discovered among some old What is the ground of policy osten- 

deeds in the recesses of Windsor, sibly put forth to juati/y this unpa- 
executed by George III., without the ralleled derilectiou of principle y It 
knowledge or consent of Parliament, is that Europe has now becomr di- 
iu favour of a junior branch of his vided into two great families, and 
family ; and that upon the fitrength that it is indispensable to provide in 
of that pretended illegal inHtrument, a cordial alliance between the revo- 
shc were to place the usurper on the lutionary powers of France, England, 
throne of these islands, in defiance Spain, and Portugal, a counterpoise 
alike of the people’s consent, and the to the despotic ambition of the north- 
order of law; guarantee his throne eni powers. Before proceeding to 
by a treaty wi tit France, Russia, and enquire whether it is either neces- 
Prussia ; occasion a frightful Ven- sary or expedient to enter into a con- 
dtian war in these islands between federacy so diametrically opposite to 
the forces of the usurper and the all our former maxims of policy, let 
patriot bands; and when the cause ua consider whether the elements of 
of freedom and justice was about to a stable union exist between the 
prevail, she were to throw off ilie coalesced powers. Are the revolu- 
mask and openly arm and fit out tionary thrones of Belgium, Spain, 
armies to perpetuate the civil con- or Portugal^ so very firmly estabiish- 
ilict, and finally establish the hateful ed that we can reckon, with any de- 
usurper on the throne of the three gree of certainty, upon their remain- . 
realms. That is what we have dona ing in existence for any length of 
to Spain. How would the press of time, or being able, in case of need, 
this country resound with indignant to render ua any effectual aid ? Are 
complaints, if any one of these pow- we, without any earthly cause of 
era, in return for our former alliance, offencOy or reaaon of discord betweeu 
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u«, farther than what our own dis« 
graceful conduct to our allies since 
1 830 has occasioned) to set ourselves 
down as the permanent and irrecon- 
cilable enemies of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, the very powers whom, 
for a century and a half, it has been 
the great and successful object of our 
policy to conciliate ? And if a con- 
test is unavoidable, from the spirit of 
propaguudism with which, like all 
other revolutionary states, we have 
become infected, what sort of allies 
have we provided for the contest we 
are determined to provoke ? Is it the 
hravtH Beiges^ who, but for the sea- 
sonable support of Alarsbal Gerard, 
would have had Brussels wrested 
fr«»m them by the Prince of Orange 
at Uie head of ^20,000 Dutch troops i 
Is it the Portuguese, who, without the 
aid of British and French auxiliarieB, 
could never have conquered a foot 
of Portuguese territory V Is it the 
Liberal Government of Spain which, 
during two years, has been unable 
to stifle a civil war iu the two little 
provinces of Biscay and Navarre, 
and would avowedly have sunk be- 
fore the determined Carllst bands, if 
France and England bad not openly 
interfered in its behalf? Is it from 
P'lauco that we expect aid ; France 
for four centuries our mortal enemy, 
and now only so long our friend as 
we play their game and arc subser- 
vient to their ambition ? Before we 
rest our faith on the alliance of the 
throne of the Barricades, let us be 
assured that that throne itself is des- 
tined to be of long duration ; or if 
it is likely to adhere with more 
fidelity than it has hitherto done, to 
the principles which placed it there. 
Is the arrest of five hundred persons 
in one night in Pai’is alone — are the 
proceedings iu the roots Monsire.-^ 
any good reason for believing that 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe Is 
firmly seated on the throne, or that, 
under the tutelary protection of the 
revolutionary party, the principles of 
real freedom have made any pro- 
resB, the securities of real liberty 
een established in that great and 
guilty country ? Before we conclude 
that these things have taken place, 
let us attend to the Information, 
the present state of Frances, furnish- 
ed by the eorrespondemt of the 
Morning Htrnldi a Jouraal wikoae 
forelfa infomailon ba loni hmm 


noted for its extent and accuracy, 
and whose early support of the Re- 
volution of July, and the principles 
of the Reform Bill is, well known : — 
^'A war of ten days would wrest 
from King Louis Philippe the des- 
potism he exercises over France. 1 
do not mean that he would be depo- 
sed, although that might be a result 
— but once committea in hostilities, 
the nation would be roused from its 
present marvellous state of apathy, 
and extort securities which the con- 
fiding men of the Hotel de Ville 
thought it superfluous to demand 
from so pure a Republican as the son 
of Bgalilt Philippe, 

“ It is quite clear that the Holy 
Alliance have war iu contemplation 
— when, with whom, or why to be 
commenced, 1 have not however an 
idea ; but that * these things are * 
cannot be denied. How is it in 
France? The army is — 1 speak 
comparatively — in a state of disor- 
ganlssatiou. Society in general is 
even more so. The troops have 
been committed with the people. 

‘ Vive kt ligat / ' that magical cry at 
other times, would not now save an 
unfortunate group of women and 
children from a volley from those 
citixen soldiers. The motto of the 
first Revolution impressed on its 
coin was ‘ Union et force / ’ Where 
exists union now ? Not in France. 
1 do not mean to say that the French 
are not still capable of vast exer- 
tions, but I assert that they do not 
at present bear the stamp of a manly 
race. They have tried every thing 
and are uothing-^uoihing, 1 mean, 
comparatively with what they might 
be. The shopkeepers, who consti- 
tute the majority of the^ National 
Guard of Paris, are devoted to — the 
King, you will ask ? The Charter ? 
Liberty ? Equality ? Public order ? 
— No — the preservation of the shops, 
and the seduction of foreigners to 
their city to be pillaged, and cheat- 
ed, and laughed at, and detested. 
The students — the professors-^the 
educated* are nearly to a man Re- 
publicans. The lower orders are 
anarehists^with aome splendid ez- 
cepdons, aa we have aeon from time 
to time. The Peers and the Depu- 
ties are iu the pocket of the King, 
and the IBaialere are iaiy his stalk- 
fatt iMlwi. rha arnjr te 
u«}«r WitUNHNV ^ ^ ^ 
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art of making a colonel out of a 
well-affected lieutenant-colonel, a 
chief of battalion out of a devoted 
captain, and a knight of the Legion 
of Honour out of a thick -and- thin 
partisan of a barber's clerk, drum- 
mer, or common soldier. Between 
the nation and its representatives, 
and its army, and its government, 
there is therefore no sympathy — no 
union— and consequently no strength. 
1 do not believe that a single word 
1 have advanced can be controvert- 
ed. It behoves you, therefore, to hear 
in mind, in connecting yourself with 
France, that site is hated, watched, 
and devoted by the other continen- 
tal powers called the Holy Alliance. 
That she is not, as they are, prepared 
for a vigorous war — that slie is in- 
ternally divided, and apatlietic to 
the most contemptible degree — that 
in case of a war you would have to 
sustain her with only Spain, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal fur your allies.” 

That these observations made by 
this old and strenuous advocate of 
the Revolution of July are well 
founded, is so plain as not to admit 
of dispute. To whatever cause it may 
be owing, the fact is certain, that tho 
principles of freedom are wellnigh 
extinct in France, and that whatever 
Government continues there, whe- 
ther nominally a Republic or a 
Monarchy, whether under the Bour- 
bon or the Orlean dynasty, will be 
really an unmixed despotism. Let 
us take care, therefore, lest in setting 
out on our crusade to revolutionize 
mankind, we have not linked the 
dead to the living ; united a nation 
mortally sick of democratic convul- 
sion, and longing passionately for 
the stillness of despotism, to one as 
yet in the first ferment of innova- 
tion, and hazarded a contest totally 
groundless in itself, with the three 
greatest powers of Europe, in the 
hope of propitiating a dynasty, 
which, the moment it sees us irre- 
vocably engaged, will slip over to 
the other side. 

In truth, all our calculations or 
anticipations in regard to the future 
fate of Europe, or destiny of this 
country, will prove erroneous, if 
they are not based on one fact of 
paramount importance in estimating 
ita future relations, viz. that it is 
impn$$tble to construct a durable 
free government in Fi'fxnee i that a 


despotism it is, and a despotism it 
will remain, to the end of its exis- 
tence. The readers of the last vo- 
lumes of Mr Alison's History of the 
French Revolution, will find the 
causes of this impossibility fully ex- 
plained. It is the destruction of the 
landed Estates, the Church, the Cor- 
porations, and other public bodies in 
that country, during tho fury of the 
first Revolution, and, more than all, 
the in6del spirit which it developed, 
which has rendered it totally impos- 
sible ever since to effect the settle- 
ment of society upon the footing of 
constitutional freedom. The classes 
are awanting, whose mutual and 
counteracting influence is indispen- 
sable to the equilibrium. Nupoleon 
tried it and tailed ; Louis XVill. 
tried it and failed ; Charles X. tried 
it and failed; Louis Philippe tried 
it and failed. France is now, in the 
vehement frenzy of her impassioned 
Revolutionists, and the interested 
apathy of the great majority of her 
inhabitants, paying the penalty, the 
lasting penalty of the atrocious 
crimes of the first Revolution. Tlie 
ladies and beaux of Paris flock with 
the corps diplomatique, to witness 
the frantic struggle of the Lyons 
prisoners, just aV they would do to 
see a combat of wild beasts in 
the Jardin des Plantes. Sympathy 
with the cause of revolt is at an 
end ; curiosity to see those savage 
monsters tlie revolters, is the sole 
remaining principle. If w'e go on 
in our present course without iuter- 
ruption, a similar result will in- 
fallibly follow. The destruction of 
the Corporations, of the Church, 
and of the Aristocracy, will extin- 
guish the elements ot freedom in 
the British Islands ; and whether w'e 
have a Monarch or the President of 
a Republic at the head of affairs, tlie 
result will equally be, that the go- 
vernment will be an unmixed dea- 
potism. 

Of all the errors ever committed 
by statesmen, the confounding France 
with free states is the most deplor- 
able. To combine an alliance be- 
tween the despotic throne of Louis 
Philippe and the rickety revolution- 
ary dynasties of Spain, Portugal, 
and Beleium, and the insane demo- 
cracy of England ; to go on in our 
zealous efforts to thrust the revolu^ 
tionary wedge into the fabric of 
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society in all the statps with which 
we are in alliance^ and trust to the 
hero of the proces monstre to defend 
us, when we have aroused the In- 
dignation of the great European 
powers, is to manifest a judicial 
hJindness to our own and our neigh* 
hour’s situation, which would be 
incredible if it had not occurred in 
real life. All alliances which are to 
be durable, or lead to mutual sup- 
port, must be founded on identity 
of interests or community of feeling. 
Neither can exist between a state 
just emerging from the furnace of 
revolution, and one only entering it; 
between the decrepitude and first 
burst of revolutionary fervour. Such 
an alliance, in the nature of things, 
and even if no old jealousies or 
other cause of dissension existed, 
must speedily be dissolved ; the dif- 
f(Tent stages in wbicli they are 
pliiccd in the same disease, must 
prove fatal to their lasting co-opera- 
tion ; it is like proposing to combine 
in one common enterprise, the old 
maniac whom a long discipline in 
the lunatic asylum has cured of his 
frenzy, and the young enthusiast 
whose head is beginning to turn 
with the intoxicating draught. 

And was it a strict adherence to 
their old principles which has led 
our modern liberals into these ex- 
cesses? Is this passion for revolu- 
tioiiiaing the adjoining kingdoms, for 
sending the standard of revolt Into 
every allied state, and rousing into 
fearful strife every neighbouring 
power, the Old Whig Principle f 
That it was the ruling maxim of 
revolutionary France, we well know; 
but what did Mr Fox and the Whig 
leaders then maintain ? With what 
did for twenty years the chapel of 
8t Stephens ring, until the very 
walls almost became vocal with the 
sound, but the great, the paramount 
duty of Non-Imtervention ? How 
loudly and eloquently did Mr Fox 
declaim on the sacred duty of al- 
lowing every nation, without foreign 
interference, to choose its own 
form of government? With what 
vehemence did he assail the Con- 
vention of Pilnitx, the ohjeci of 
which was merely to provide for 
the settlement or the contest in 
France, by the unfettered consent 
of the King and the national Es- 
tates I How uniformly and eteadily 


did he advocate the great principle 
of never intermeddling in the in- 
ternal concerns of any other state, 
and the monstrous injustice of 
seeking to impose a particular dy- 
nasty or form of government, on a 
nation against the people’s will I 
What was the invective constantly 
maintained, and falsely maintained, 
during the whole war, against the 
English ministry ? Why, that they 
were fighting to restore the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France. What 
would these zealous advocates for 
non-intervention have said if Eng- 
land, in 1792, before a sword was 
drawn, had guaranteed the throne to 
the Bourbons, as we have since done 
Belgium to Leopold ? What if, by 
a qiiadrupanite treaty with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, we had at that 
early period bound ourselves to 
place Louis XVII. on the throne, as 
we have doqe with tho queen in 
Spain ? What if, by a royal procla- 
mation, we had authorized recruits 
to be levied, and armed with the 
royal arms, to aid in forcing the 
Bourbons on France, but given no 
permission to any one to join the po- 
pular side, as we have done in re* 
gard to the present jcontest in 
Spain ? Such violent acts of inter- 
vention were never dreamt of by the 
warmest advocates for legitimacy 
among the continental sovereigns in 
those days. They were reserved to 
he first put in force by the Whig 
government of England, professing 
to follow out the principles of free 
choice to nations, and non-interven- 
tion ! 

And were these principles con- 
fined to Mr Fox, and the Whigs of 
his day, and have they never been 
advanced by the popular party in 
our own times ? Re^d Henry 
Brot^ham’s speech on tl^e march of 
the Duke d’Angouleme into Spain, 
in December 1823. With what ran- 
cour does he speak — widi what jua- 
tlce and force does he condemn that 
act of foreign interference with the 
choice of the Spanish people ? Will 
he admit the plea set forth In exte- 
nuation, that the invasion of Spain 
was necessary as a measure of self- 
defence to the Bourbon dynasty? 
No; he Indigsiaiitly rejects any st^- 
apology, and waiwy counsels an , 
immemite dedaratloiiof to res- 
cue Ah theatre ef WeHAgtoa • ^ 
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ploito from the baneful and periloua 
dominion of France.* Where are 
thoae principles now F What is come 
c»f this holy horror at intervention, 
this warm sympathy with freedom 
of choice in a nation, this indignant 
burst at iiie profanation of the Spa- 
nish soil by a Frenchman’s foot? 
Is their non-intervention, like their 
reciprocity, all on one side? or does 
it mean that a monarchical power is 
never to be suffered to interfere 
with a democratic one, but a demo- 
cratic one is always to be allowed 
to interfere with a monarchical ! 

The monstrous inconsistency into 
which the democrats of England have 
now fallen, of pursuing those very 
measures of intervention against 
others w'hich formerly they so zea- 
lously condemned, is not in the 
slightest degree imputable to the 
Tolies, or Mr Pitt’s government 
From iirst to last, they maintained 
and acted upon the principle of uon- 
interveuttou. The object of the war 
never was to force a government upon 
France in opposition to the people’s 
wish, but to prevent the French from 
committing that injustice upon the 
adjoining states— to put a stop, in 
short, to that inceasant and insidious 
system of propagandism by which 
they drst paralysed the strength of 
all other nations, and having done 
80 , subverted their existence. The 


principle of non-intervention was 
not only uniformly avowed by Mr 
Pitt, in all his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, who uniformly rested the war 
on the ground of our own security 
only, and disclaimed all intention of 
dictating a form of government to 
Prance; but, what is far more mate- 
rial, it was distinctly recognised as 
the basis of the alliance against 
France, not only in the public trea- 
ties, but in the secret notes by which 
the purposes of the war were defined. 
Suffice it to mention, among a vast 
number of other proofs which could 
be brought forward, the note sent by 
Lord Grenville to the cabinet of St 
Petersburg, on the views of England 
in taking up arms,f cm i2£)th Decem- 
ber, 1792, and that communicated 
by Mr Pitt to the Russian ambassa- 
dor, on January 1 1, 18()d, which form- 
ed the basis of the aIJianc’e in 
which, though suspended by the 
peace of Tilsit, was never abandoned 
by the English government, but re- 
gulated its policy down to the very 
close of the war ; and when Louis 
invaded Spain, in the English 
government not only loudly disap- 
proved of the step, but sent a body 
of troops to Portugal to rescue at 
least that ancient ally of England 
from such foreign Interference. 

What then is the principle which 
now actuates our government in their 


• (I 1 satd Mr Hroughani, ^*to jitiu with every man who deserves the name 

of Ih'hun, in exprehvtng uncj[uai}fted. dete^ttation and abhorrence at the i/i/rr* 

ference of the allied t-overefe/ns hi the affairs of Spain ; or il'thal detestation is qualified, 
it is only by indignation and disgust at the canting h3'pocritiy of the language in which the 
luathftome principles of the tyrants were promulgated to the woild. 1 rejoice to find 
that such execrable princlplc«i have met with no responsive voice from the mover and 
seconder of this address. Their speeches disclaiming them will he read with joy in 
ali free states, and bring confusinii and dismay to the allies, who, by a pretended 
respect for, but a leal mockery of, religion and freedom, make war upon liberty in 
the abstract. It Is the duty of his Majesty's Ministers to come to the resolution, 
that, if certain things happen on the Continent, we should be ready to assist the 
Spaniards, a measure necessary to prevent evils which even those the least prone to 
wap must admit to be inevitable, should a wavering course be adopted. Our assist- 
ance is necessary to avert the wicked enforcement of principles contrary to the law of 
witionSi and repugnant to every idea of notiontd independence. The Holy Alliance, with 
their armed hordes, are now ready to curry the fire-brand of civil war into Spain, and 
consummate their frightful projects. The principles of interference in the concerns 
of other states now advano^ are matter of universal interest ; for, if they b« esta- 
hliabed, to what state may tliey no^ with fatal effect, be applied 
April 4, 1824. Hansabd. 

•f We propose,” said this note, to make the French withdraw their arms with- 
in their own territory, abandon their conquests, and rescind any acta injurious to the 
rights of other nations, in return for which tha allied powers are to abandon ail mog- 
aurea of hoatJlity againat Fnmcbs or interferaiici in their Intemal affalra«*’«*-i\wl. 
Mist, Jtxxlv., 1314. 
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foreign relatioDS? and what baa 
driven them into thU monatroua vio. 
Jation, not only of all their former 
profeaaioua, but of all the eternal 
principles of justice and freedom ? 
It is the Revolutionary Spirit 
which drives them forward, and the 
principle of democracy which they 
have now adopted. And if we 
w'ouid know what that spirit is, and 
to what tyrannical acts it leads, we 
have only to turn to Mr Pitt's de* 
Bcription of it in 1799, with whose 
emphatic words we conclude this 
hasty and feeble commentary, in dis- 
ustioiis and disgraceful days, on his 
principles. 

** The fundamental principle of 
the revolutionary party in France 
always has been an unsatiable 
lo\eof aggrandisement, an implac- 
able spirit of destruction against all 
the civil and religious institutions of 
every other country. Its uniform 
mode of proceeding was to bribe the 
poor against the rich, by proposing 
to transfer into new bands, on the 
delusive notion of equality, and in 
breach of every principle of justice, 
the whole property of the country ; 
the practical application of this prin- 
ciple was to devote the whole of that 
property to iiuru criminate plunder, 
and make it the foundation of a re- 
volutionary system of finance, pro- 
ductive in proportion to the misery 
and desolation which it created. It 
has been accompanied by an unwea- 
ried spirit of piuselytism, diffusing 
itself over all the nations of tbe 
earth; a spit it which can apply it- 


self to all circumstances and all si«» 
tuations ; hold out a promise of re- 
dress equally to all nations ; which 
enables the teachers of French liber- 
ty to recommend themselves to 
those who live under the feudal 
code of the German empire, the 
various states of Italy, die old Re- 
publicans of Holland, tbe new Re- 
publicans of America, the Protes- 
tants of Switzerland, the Catholics 
of Ireland, tbe Mussulmans of Tur- 
key, and tbe Hindoos of India ; the 
natives of Eogiand, enjoying tlie 
perfection of practical freedom, and 
the Copts of Egypt, groaning un- 
der the last severity of Asiatic bond- 
age. Tbe last and distinguishing 
feature is a perfidy which nothing 
c^n bind; which no ties of treaty, 
DO sense of the principles generally 
received among nations, no obliga- 
tion, human or divine, can restrain. 
Thus qualified, thus armed for de- 
struction, the genius of the French 
Revolution marched forth the terror 
and dismay of the world. Every 
nation has in its turn been the wit- 
ness, many have been the victims, 
of its principles ; and it is left now 
for US to decide whether we w^ill 
compromise with such a danger, 
while we have yet resources to sup- 
ply the sinews of war, while the 
heart and spirit of the country is yet 
unbroken, and while we have the 
means of calling forth and support- 
ing a powerful co-operation in Eu- 
rope. Cur igitur pacem nolo P^quia 
Infida est, quia periculosa, quia esse 
non potest.’’* 


Furl Hiiit.t aaxiv., 1348i 
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A Jsi.E.vu January day had settled 
doivn into a night of continued 
snow^ livery now^ and then a wilder 
gust of wind made the windows 
of the old manor-house rattle, and 
the party assembled in the dining- 
room draw closer to the fire. This 
consisted only of Mr Merton, the 
proprietor of Merlon Manor — a 
quiet sedate looking gentleman of 
about fifty years of age— -his wife 
and daughter. The weather seemed 
to forbid the slightest chance of a 
visitor, and after a silent and some- 
what hurried dinner, the squire drew 
a little round table to the side ot 
the chimney, and sipt his wine, with 
his eyes intently fixed upon the 
burning masses of wood with wliich 
the fire-place was filled. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to discover a 
body to a splendid Tuik, whose 
head he saw frowning majestically 
from a fragment of a pine log, he 
turned about in despair to his wife, 
and said, ** I really u iah, my dear, 
iny flit her had tnught me something 
or other to do in a snowy winter 
night. Drinking by one’s self is bo 
desperately dull.'* 

“ (>airt } oil take a book, Mr Mer- 
ton?** replh'd the lady; “here is a 
roost beautiful story, * The Woe« of 
Clemcatiaa it will make you de- 
lightfully melancholy for a whole 
night.” 

“No great miracle if it does, espe- 
cially in such a dismal night as this. 
1 haven’t seen a soul for three days, 
and if this snow continues for twelve 
hours, we bhall nil be buried alive. 
What would 1 give now for some 
fellow to drop in ! But W'ho the 
deuce W'ould move out in a storm 
like this that could possibly stay at 
home V’* 

Mr Merton sighed as he concluded, 
and made a second attempt to dis- 
rover the body of the Turk. But he 
was suddenly startled from this occu- 
pation by a noise outside the win- 
dow. 

•* Wheels, by all that’s happy 1 ” 
he d&ciaimed. “ 1 hear them coming 
down the avenue. There — they’re 
x^ome past the bridge--now they’re 


at the garden corner — they re stopt 
— they’re at the gate. Who can it 
be?” 

“ 1 told the butcher, as he. re- 
turned from the market, to bring 
me the third volume of The Orphan’s 
Tears from the circulating library. 
1 hope he has brought it in his gig.” 

1 hope no such thing. I wish 
the scouudrel may drive into tluj 
moat if he has raised all my hopes 
for nothing ; but no— it was n four- 
wlieel’d carriage. Why don’t some 
of them go the door ? ” 

A bustle was now heard in the 
hall — somebody certainly came in— 
the words g^ea^co^lt, portmanteau, 
bed-room, wore hoard in the dining- 
room — the door was thrown <»peiJ, 
and in walkt',d Mr Nathaniel (’lack, 
the very oldest friend Mr Merton 
had in tiie world. 

“Morton! my boy,” exclaimed 
the visitor, as he shook hands w^ith 
the whole party, “ how goes it, eh ? 
(capital night this for a visit — bad 
weather always makes a fellow so 
i^elcome.” 

“ It dopsn’t need bad weather, Nat, 
to make you welcome hero.” 

“ Or any where else faith, if tlie 
truth must be spoken. No, no —hop 
here — chirp a little — skip there ^ 
gossip a little — never stay long in 
the same place— talk, dance, laugh— 
any thing by way of a lark — tbeii olf 
like a sliot the first glimpse 1 catch 
of the dismals.” 

Ah, that’s the way to enjoy Jift? ! 
You bachelors can fiy about ju<«t as 
it pleases you. Where do you come 
from last ? ” 

“ From Harry O rumps’s. You 
can’t think what a queer old fellow 
he's grown. No more racket, no 
more whim— dull as a Dutchman— 
and yet can’t help punning even in 
hU bluest fits, and with sucli a mi- 
aer^le long face, that you are satis- 
fied, if punning is a crime, ho is 
doing penance for It in the moment 
of commission. We had capital fun 
for two days,” 

“ What ! even though Mr Grumps 
was so melancholy ?” said Mrs Mer- 
ton. 
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** Tp be sure— the very thing that 
kept us happy. There is nothing 
hall‘ so amusing as a fellow conti- 
iiually croaking— wishing the wea- 
ther would clear up — that somebody 
would come in—lhat he had a liking 
for books— in sliort, regularly non- 
plussed for want of something to do. 
1 always make a point of ridiculing 
such absurd hypochondi iacs/* 

“Do you?*' said Mr Merton, 
poking oft‘ the Turk’s head ; “ but 
you tired of it at last ? ” 

“ Why, yes, two days are quite 
enougli ; so, as it was a miserably 
bleak, raw, and gusty morning, I 
ordered iny phaeton, and drove 
across the sfx^and- thirty miles, to 
bestow a little of my tediousness 
on you. Have you any new's?** 

“ No, I don't think any thing has 
happened since 1 saw you la^t. 1 
think I told you I changed my grey 
horse for a black one." 

“Yc'8, so have 1 my wig — don’t 
you see what a maguiticent Brutus 
I am— in fart, grey hair is very un- 
becoming, and is only 6t, as the 
Bsalmist says, to go down with sor- 
row to the grave.” 

“ Well, leally, if you hadn’t told 
us it was a wdg ” 

“ My dear madam, don’t go on. 
Do give US Kometliing original. i’\e 
heard that a dozen times, and never 
believed it a bit the more. What 
would be the use of wearing a wig 
it’ nobody knew' it to be one? No, 
no -this is a coat, Uiat In a boot, and 
this is a wig.” 

“ Well, Wat, I’m happy to see you, 
wig or no wig, and here’s your 
health.” 

“ That’s not original — do let us 
hear something new. I would 
travel from Dan to Beersheba to 
hear something out of the common 
way ; but all mankind seem set on 
the same key. Touch any note of 
the instrument. It gives out exactly 
the same tone.” 

“ By the by, Nat, do you know 
that Lansby Hall has at last got a 
purchaser 

To be sure I do— every body 
knows It — eighty thousand down, 
and forty more in three months.” 

‘‘Who is it?” interrupted Mrs 
Merton—*' we don't even know Ids 
name.” 

“ Oho— donUy ou ?— why, *ttsa man 


of the name of Merivale. No one 
can tell where he comes from— im- 
mensely rich— nobody can imagine 
how be got his money. In short, 
he’s quite a mystery.” 

“ Is he old or young continued 
tlie lady. 

“ Young ! oh quite a young fel- , 
low— my own age— fifty or so.” 

“ Tall or short?” 

“ Oh, he's not a long overgrown 
monster of six fe<it, I cau assure you. 

I heard, indeed, he was a very hand- 
some, dignified* looking individual — 
grave, striking, disiinguit-hed. I 
should take him to be home where 
about my own height.” 

The lady smiled. “ Have you seen 
him ? ” she said. 

“ No, not I ; but we were all talk- 
ing about him so much at Grumps’ f , 
that I should be sure to know him if 
we met on Mount Caucasus.” 

“ And his manege? bn establish- 
ment?” 

“ Grand 1 magnificent ! carriages 
without number, horses enough for 
a battalion of the guards. When 
Ehall wc go over and call on him V” 

“ Is he arrived already V It isn’t 
above a fortnight since be bought the 
estate.” 

“ Fortnight I pooh, man, what are 
you thinking of? Don’t you know 
that he cariics the lamp of Aladdin 
in his pocket, and cau nt up a palace 
in a twinkling ? Half the upholster- 
ers, painters, paperers, architects, 
carpenters, and masons in London 
were down for a week, and for the 
last fivo days the proprietor has 
been living in a talry palace a 
hundred times richer and more gor- 
geous than the pavilion of an Eas- 
tcru king.” 

" The devil he has, and 1 all the 
time cooped up by tlie snow ! Til 

§ 0 over to-morrow and ask him to 
inner next week.” 

But his wife, Mr Clack, has be 
a wife or children ?” 

** Faith, ma’am, 1 don't know ; if 
he has any thing of the sort he keeps 
it verv close. 1 rather think he's a 
bachelor— the roc’s egg is still want- 
ing.” 

“ My dear Nat,” said Mr Merton, 

" wo are very plain people ; what in 
the world would Mr Merivale do. 
with a roc's egg» If be had in” 
MeUiphanoi^l was only me^ 
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tapUoHtal. You recollect, after tlie 
fairies had filled Aladdia'is palace 
with every luxury he could poaeibly 
desire, his enemy ihe conjuror got 
him persuaded to ask for a roc’s egg, 
wbicn would have turned every 
thing topsy turvy, and led him the 
life of a dog ; the roc’s egg is only an 
allegory, and means — a wife.** 

** And old Lansby, old Sir Walter, 
what has become of him ? ** 

“ Ah, there, 1 think, he’s very 
foolish ; he has removed to the 
Springfield farm, the only spot of 
ground left him, and I believe he con- 
tinues to be as stiff, and vain, and 
heartless as ever." 

” Well,” said Mr Merton, “ 1 like 
him the better for it. It shows there 
is some good stuff in him to keep up 
bis pride in the fall of his fortunes. 
I never liked him as long as be was 
at the hall ; 1 think I’ll go and call 
on him now he’s at the mrm.” 

** I like that ; something original 
there. Til go with you. 1 should 
like to see Marius moralizing in a 
stackyard, but 1 think 't would have 
been wiser to have placed his Car- 
thage a little farther off.*’ 

Some more of your metaphors, 
Nat Now, 1 think lie shows his wis- 
dom in fixing his quarters under the 
very nose of his successor. All men 
hate their successors.” 

And you may depend upon it. 
Sir Walter will not be deficient in 
hating” 

“ Surely, surely be won’t hate 
Frank Merivale,” said MUs Mary 
Merton, who had been silently listen- 
ing to the conversation. 

And why not, my little sweet- 
heart? and bow do you know any 
thing of Mr Merivale ? and how do 
you Know that his name is Frank ? 
Ha ! there's some mystery here.” 

Mr Nathaniel, as he asked these 
questions, fixed bis looks upon the 
young lady with the most penetra- 
ting expression he could muster, for 
it was one of his weaknesses, like 
Dr Parr, to think that he bad a won- 
derful power of eye ; though, like the 
ocular organa of that vast pedagogue, 
the glances of the ungenerous Nat 
were at all times rather ludicrous 
than commanding. 

** Oh ! I merely thought— -that is 
I think— <>his name—dion'tyou tell 
Hi hto ttfiin# yottrsalfi Hr Clack?** 


replied Miss Mary, stammering and 
blushing. 

His name, yes I certainly told 
you his name ; but not, that 1 recol- 
lect of, his Christianappellatlon— but 
Frank is a very good name ; so, as 1 
was saying, depend upon it old Sir 
Walter will hate him with most 
praiseworthy bitterness, whatever be 
the name be rejoices in. He cer- 
tainly is the most revolting old vine- 
gar-faced rascal 1 ever met, 1 can’t 
bring myself to utter a syllable be- 
yond the commonplaces of society 
in presence of such a starched, stiff, 
rump’d, cold, authoritative dictator.” 

** Well, tliat's very odd, for 1 al- 
ways thought you remarkably ngree- 
able when Sir Walter dined with us,” 
said Mr Mei ton, utterly unconscious 
of the severity of bis speech. 

“ Sir Waller was certainly very 
stiff and formal/' rontiiiiied his latly, 
equally unobservant of Mr Natha- 
nlel’s chagrin; ” but 1 have always 
heard ht* was a very respectable 
man.” 

** Exactly. Whenever you hear 
of aresppctable man, write him down 
an individual to be studiously avoid- 
ed. Sir Walter is the very perfec- 
tion of a renpectable man, spotless 
character, regular conduct, church 
twice every Sunday. People, after 
all, are very good-natured, and give a 
man credit for being virtuous, merely 
because he has never been convicted 
of a crime. Now, if a wild young 
fellow like me, for instance" 

Yes, Nat, the world is very cen- 
sorious sometimes. You recollect 
what a noise there was when you 
broke off with the Lancashire lieir^ 
ess?” 

** Recollect it ? to be sure I do. 
They said I was wild, cruel, fickle, 
vain ; ’pun my honour 1 was nothing 
of the kind. 1 certainly paid the 
girl a great deal of attention, and we 
certainly appeared to be mutually 
attached, but you know, my dear 
madam ” 

Ob yes,” replied Mrs Merton, 
** 1 know all about it. She was en- 
gaged all the time to her handsome 
cousin, and tiled to hide it by flirting 
with you. 1 think it was very im- 
proper behaviour, and that you were 
gre^y to be pitied, for I remember 
Hl natured people laughed at you 
Tiff mueb/* 
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The little mftti looked very irtuch 
disconcerted by this uncomplimenta- 
ry version of the anecdote, which 
nevertheless was the true one, and 
took no notice of the lady’s observa- 
tion. “ And who lives with old 
Lansby ? ” he went on, turning to Mr 
Merton. 

Only his daughter, Miss Julia.” 

*^Tali and straight as a poplar 
tree/' replied Mr Nat— “the father 
in petticoats, with the same coldness, 
stiffness, pride ; they must be quite 
happy in each other’s society.” 

“ They are I ” exclaimed Miss 
Mary, whose fair brow had for some 
time been gathering with a frown — 
“ it can only be the weak and the 
frivolous who can accuse Julia 
Lansby of coldness or pride. There 
never was a nobler girl in the world ; 
so meek, so humble, so self-deny- 
ing, and at the same time so beauti- 
ful. Ei'ery new misfortune that 
befals the family seems only to call 
forth new powers to enable her to 
8upp<n't it.” 

“ Hem,” replied Mr Nathaniel, 
" we’ve got into dangerous ground 
here. 1 assure you, my dear Miss 
Mary, 1 meant no disrespect to your 
excellent and amiable friend. She 
may be all you say, and a thousand 
things more, only don't you allow 
yourself that in general society she 


is a little stately or so; a little 
haughty as it were— and imperial ? 
For my own part, I prefer livelier 
sorts of beauties— people who are 
ready to laugh, and occasionally 
descend from their stilts — Miss 
Lansby’s smile ” 

“la beautiful,*' interrupted Miss 
Mary. 

“ May be so — but ’pon honour, 
when she smiles in answer to any 
observation 1 make to her, I can't 
help thinking that there's a kind of 
a— sort of a — don’t you remark ?— a 
kind of pity as it were, or almost — as 
I may say — contempt” 

“ Oh «o,” said Mrs Merton ; “ I 
daresay a great many young ladies 
do that when you speak to thf^m, but 
1 am sure Miss Lansby is too ami- 
able to despise any thing, or, at all 
events, too well bred to show it.” 

“ Well, thank God ! here conies 
my mutton chop,” exclaimed Mr 
Nathaniel, quite discomfited by the 
unintentional hits he received from 
the one-idea’d Mrs Merton; “and 
after I have finished it, I will join 
you, my old fellow, in a single pint 
of claret." 

“ We shall be happy to see you in 
the drawingroom,” replied the lady, 
and followed hy her daughter, she 
left the gentlemen to themselves. 


Chapter 11. 


The old man W'as sitting in a high 
backed oaken chair, his hands folded 
before him, and his eyelids closely 
pressed together, but evidently not In 
Bleep— the motions of bis Ups and 
the fitful contraction of his brow, 
showed that the spirit was busy 
within. At a table beside him sat a 
young iady, with a shade of settled 
melancholy visible on her subdued, 
yet noble features. She turned her 
eyes every now and then from the 
paper on which she appeared to be 
^sketebing, with an expression of 
anxious affection, to the troubled 
countenance of her companion. The 
room they sat in was small, and 
very plainly fumished-^the sky was 
fierce and stormy, and occasionally 
the old casements rattled loudly 
When a wilder burst of wind Aim 
ttsuel sent a dash of sleet end liill 


against the window pane. The old 
man started from his recumbent po- 
sition and sat upright, with his eye 
fixed keenly and harshly on the pale, 
placid face of his daughter. “ Julia 
Lansby,” he said, “ act the hypocrite 
no more— speak to me no more in 
such soothing and gentle tones, but 
tell me at once boldly and sincerely 
that— that you hate me 

“Father! 

“ There I how dtare you call me 
faAer, which ought to be a name of 
reverence, of piety^of love, when 
you Well know that in your heart of 
hearts you detest me as a selfish, 
cold, onpitylng old man ? ** 

“ You wrong me, father I Never, 
even in tbougnt, bat my affection 
wandmed away from yon. I have 
BO wlibai» no rijmi» save 

ii mf m oMsacied mik jrour 
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happineat* For my Irrre 

abe aighed^ and added, after a pause, 

I am contented if I only could aee 
you pleased with me — 1 have no 
other object now.*’ 

“And why not now? Is it be- 
cause we are poor you can no longer 
be cheerful as you used to be— be- 
cause we no longer see * company/ 
as they call it, and have our ball- 
rooms filled with the grinning sons 
and daughters of vanity ? The loss 
truly is great. I wouder not at 
your despair.*’ 

“ Oh, father, do not torture me by 
speaking so unkindly. You know 
that the loss of fortune, t 1 iak 4 )overty 
itself, could never move my re- 
grets.” 

“ But you have deeper matters for 
sorrow/' replied the father, with an 
ironical sneer. " O, doubtless, you 
Itave many more griefs to weigh 
you down than ever fell upon me ; 
fortune ruined — family broken — 
hearth left desolate — deserted by 
my own children, and supplanted in 
my own ancestral halls by a purse- 
proud, insulting villain, who" — 

“ No, not a villain, dear father, not 
a villain 

“Yes, madam, a \illain; 1 say a 
proud, piCNumptuoiis, iobensihle 
villain. iAhat i and is Francis 
Lnnsby still mabter of that silly 
heart ? 1 charged you long ago to 
distnUs him fiom your thoughts. 
Julia I^ansby, why have you not 
obc^yed me V ” 

** 1 hnvt: obeyed you, father, in all 
things possible. 1 have submitted 
without a murmur to your com- 
mands. I have given you my pro- 
mise never to speak to him, to write 
to him, to bear of him or from him, 
without your consent; and till this 
extraordinary occurrence, 1 knew 
not whether he was in England, or 
whether be was alive or dead.” 

“ And be thinks by coming down 
hither, and overpowering us with 
his wealth and splendour, to make 
us regret having rejected the al- 
liance of so mighty an individual as 
Hr Francis L^sby Merivale. O 
had my son but lived, my noble, 
handsome Harry ’’—Sir Vi^alter put 
his hands before his eyes on saying 
tUf| and leaned back in his chair, as 
If orercome with the bitterness of 
hit reflections. And Julia was in 


hopes that the Irrltatloif of his 
temper, which had lately increased 
to a moat distressing extent, would 
he soothed by the indulgence of hU 
grief. But she was mistaken. Again, 
witli the same cold, sarcastic sneer, 
he turned towards bis daughter, and 
said, Your meekness and resigna- 
tion are truly amiable— your love to 
your father is so sincere— your grati- 
tude for all his goodness to you 

unbounded He has squandered 

away his fortune, and sunk the 
haughty lady of Lausby Hail into the 
inmate of no loftier a dwelling than 
this, — you must bo grateful to him 
for having saved you from the perils 
of wealth. Ho has charged you — 
and now still more solemnly than 
ever charges you, to banish from 
your remembrance, or to remember 
only with scorn and loathing, the 
wretch who has risen upon our 
ruins, who looks on us— gracious 
heavens — perhaps with pity, — but 
no — villain as he is, he dares not to 
insult us with his pity.” 

“ What — what has he done to 
deserve your anger ? He thinks of 
you, 1 will answer for him, only as 
the friend and benefactor of his 
youth.” She paused, and then add- 
end, with a tone of touching and so- 
lemn dignity—** France Laiml>y 
thinks of you as my father. 

“ And as such he airan me, or 
the Laiisby blood has turned to 
milk within his veins. What has he 
done, you ask me ? What has lie 
uoi done to baulk and injure rne ? 
Does he not //re ? Is ho not ‘ a gay 
and prosperous gentleman/ with 
hope, fame, happiness all before 
him, while the golden locks of my 
noble Harry are gone down into the 
dust ? Why is my son taken from 
me, while Fortune showers all her 
blessings upon /Aetrs f ” 

Julia looked in her father’s face 
as he uttered these words ; but with- 
drew her eyes, as If horror-struck 
with the fierce malignity of his looks 
and language. 

** You shudder,'’ he continued; 
** but it is not madnets that makes 
me speak thus. See, I am cool; 
nay, I can smile — and why should 1 
not? Is not the storv I am now 
about to tell you a pleasant oat? 
Come hither, child, and litten.«-*l 
was an only son ; but my father was 
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sfradd I should bo spoiled, aj oulf 
Hous usually ak'(*« aaa had iny cousia 
to live with me, aud treated us in aU 
respects alike« Our boyhood pass- 
ed without auy occurrence to call 
forth our characters, except that, 
probably irom knowing his depend- 
ent bituation, hia manners were so 
»oft and inbinuating, that they form- 
ed a btriking contrast to the manlU 
ness aud independence of mine. At 
college, to which we went together, 
and where by my father’s orders 
our iutiinacy was continued, we 
were called Lausby the proud and 
Lausby the gentle. 1 confess 1 felt 
myself flattered by the distinction. 
We returned home ; we bated each 
otiier. At all events, I can answer 
for myself; for liim, I scarcely think 
he had manliness enough to hate 
nny thing. My niolher now was 
growing old. She had a companion 
to reside with her. She \v as young and 
beautiful — surpassingly beautiful. 
She was a relation of iny mother's — 
high born aud poor. Ere long 1 
peVeeived that my cousin Edgar was 
passionaUdy in love with Helen. 
Wliat right liad he, tlie soft, the de- 
licate, the gentle, to lift iiis eyes to 
so glorious an object as Helen Tre*- 
Yur I loved her ; and it added to 
the intensity of my passion to think 
liow the insolence of my rival would 
be punished when 1 siiould ask the 
hand of the object of his passion. I 
di<i ask her band : blie refused it, 
and asked for iny intercession with 
my father to secure bis approbation 
of her marriage with my cousin. 
From that Jiour 1 hated both. Was 
1 not justifled ? But 1 was reven- 
ged. Edgar was going into orders. 
My fatlier imd promjged him the fa- 
mily living: the iuCumbent was in- 
firm and old. They married; 1 
gave away the biide. They lived 
the first half year of their marriage 
in this very house. Here, in tins 
very room, they sat and gazed on 
each other in the first happiness of 
tlieir mutual fondness. My father 
died ; and, shortly after, the living 
became vacant. This Francis was 
then about two montlis old. I call- 
ed upon them, and told them of the 
incumbent’s death. { described the 
beauty of Uie parsonage, the quiet- 
ness of the viHaM ; and when I saw 
the young' mother stooping down^ 
TOl. XXXVIll. NO. tcxiLxriiu 


aud in (he gladness of her hvair, 
covering the child of £dgar Lasisby 
with her kisses, 1 told them i had. 
bestowed die living upon anothef. 
You start— it iKas the first minjute of 
enjoyment I had had for years; But 
they still were happy. 1 gave them 
notice that I had put another tenant 
Into Springfield. . They left It; he 
procured. a curacy in some distant 
part of the country. 1 married ; 
and, even in the first months of ma- 
trimony, thought much more of their 
happiness than of my own. My 
Harry was bom, and yet 1 felt no 
diminution of my hatred. At your 
birth 1 resolved, if possible, to repay 
to the son the agony that had been 
inflicted on me by the parents. 1 
have succeeded. One after auother 
they died; they were poor and nil- 
serabie. 1 adopted their orphan 
son ; 1 made him the companion of 
my children ; I watched the lovo 
that grew up between you, — and 
when I perceived that it was too 
firmiy settled in his heart to be era- 
dicated, 1 turned him loose upon 
the world. 1 feasted on the agony 
of his looks, for in them 1 recalled 
the expression of ids mother. And 
now what has it all come to ? 
boy is dead; and this wretch, this 
slave, whom my bounty fed, is 
adopted by his mother’s uncle, has 
purchased every mortgage upon my 
estate ; and save for one consuming 
sorrow, one passion which I know 
from experience turns all his other 
feelingH into gall and bitterness, he 
would be too happy for a mortal'— 
successful in ambition, in love, and, 
above all, in revenge. Isn’t this a 

pleasant sketch, and Ha ! what 

has my madness done ? Wretch, 
wretch 1 1 have killed my child !” 

He bent over the fainting girl with 
his hands clasped In agony, and his 
whole being underwent a change- 
Cruel and malignant as ho had truly 
painted himfielf, his love for bis 
children was the overpowering pas- 
sion of his mind. Siuoe tlie death 
of bis son, this love all concentrated 
in his daughter; and, however strange 
or unnatural it may appear, the va- 
lue he set on her, the pride he took 
in her talenta and beauty, were 
the vary considerations which pre- 
vented him from beetowlng ^ them 
on any pna i^bo% justly or uiyustl/« 

,p 
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he had loadc*cl witli his hatred. He 
knew that, by the bar he had placed 
between them, her happiness was as 
much sacrificed as that uf her cousin 
*-HEind liad she been indifierent to 
him he would not have condemned 
her to so much misery. Hitherto, 
indeed, the noble behaviour of his 
daughter had deceived him. Her 
uiicbinplaintug meekness, her gen- 
tleness, and her dutiful submission 
to his will, had hidden from him the 
depth of the sufferings she endured. 
And, unknown perhaps to himself, 
there was another ingredient in the 
bitterness of the hatred which he 
professed to entertain for Francis 
Lansby. Since the astonishing change 
in their respective situations, her for- 
mer lover had made no efforts to dis- 
cover that his afltM’tion for Julia was 
unchanged. The thought of his be- 
ing able to forget his daughter was 
more galling to Sir Walter’s disposi- 
tion than even his marrying her 
would have been. 

Waken, Julia ! rouse yourself, 
my child ; 1 spoke too bitterly ; mis* 
fortune has made me mad. 1 hate 
him not.” Whilst he uttered these 
exclamations, J ulia slowly recovered, 
and looked at her father witli a faint 
smile as if to thank him for his at- 
tempts to comfott her. ‘‘But he 
has forgotten us,” hecontiuued ; “he 
thinks not of us—and why, since he 
has banished you from liis memory — 
do you continue to waste a thought 
on him ? ” 

Kre Julia Lansby had time to re- 
ply, Mr T^athaniel Clack hustled in- 
to the room, followed more slowly 
by his friend Mr Merton, and ex- 
claimed, “ 11a! something uncom- 
mon here. How do, Sir Walter ? 
Miss Julia, how d’ye do ? Any thing 
happened. Miss Julia? ” 

“ Miss Julia Lanshy is suffering 
from a slight indisposition,” replied 
Sir Walter, assuming even more than 
his usual stiffness and hauteur. 

" Change of air — nothing like 
change of air for recovering strength. 
I recollect an old rascal in my own 
Tillage, capital fortune once, never 
moved from home, bad health, ner- 
vousness, pride, anger, and all that ; 
lost his fortune, went to another 
bouse, moved about, bustled im- 
mensely, 'gad you can’t tell what a 
good-natured sort of fellow the old 


curmudgeon became.” MrN itwent 
on relating this not very well-cho- 
sen anecdote, disregarding for a 
time the eye of the proud old man, 
as it was fixed upon him with the 
most withering expression of con- 
tempt. At last he perceived it, stam- 
mered a little, sank his voice, and, 
after several attempts to clear his 
throat, stood mute. In the mean 
time Mr Merton had been paying liis 
compliments to Miss Julia, and now 
addressed himself to Sir Walter. 

‘‘ Well, Sir Walter, I hope, as we 
are nearer neighbours than we used 
to be, we shall sec more of each 
other. My Mary has begged me to 
make a strong entreaty tor a visit 
from Miss Julia.” 

“ If Julia would have pleasure in 
leaving her father at this time, she 
has my full consent. It would ill 
become me to interfere witli the en- 
joyments of the young and careless.” 

” Oh ! if you can’t spare her, of 
course poor Mary would never have 
preferred her request. She knows Ju- 
lia’s admirable qualities ns a daugh- 
ter too well for that.” 

“Hoes she ? And does she indeed 
suppose that i am so selfish as to im- 
Jimre. her in a desolate place like this, 
merely because 1 would not be alone? 
Julia, you shall return with Mr Mer- 
ton.” 

“You arc lonely here, father— the 
days are dull and dark. It would be 
better”- 

“I have said it. You shall visit 
Mary Merton ; I shall probably have 
business to arrange with the new 
proprietor of the Hall, and perhaps 
it may be better managed in your 
absence. Will you return her to me 
in a week ? ” 

“ Certainly — and in the mean time 
1 iiope the society of her old friends 
will be of use to iier. Is It useless, 
Sir Walter, to ask you to dine with 
me on Thursday next ? 1 intend to 
invite Mr Merivale.” 

“ Merivale ? and you ask me to 
meet Mr Merivale, to dine witli him, 
talk with him, hear bia voice ? 
what ■ 

^ Oh, if I had known it would 
have been unpleasant, my dear Sir 
Walter, believe me 1 should never 
have mentioned the subject.” 

**On Thursday, did you say? 
Have you seen him ? ” 
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“No. We are just on our way 
to the Hall to pay film our respects/’ 
“ On Thursday ? He will certainly 
accept your invitation. Julia» you 
will meet him ; 1 wish you to meet 
him.” 

“ Aha, Miss Julia/’ interrupted Mr 
Clack, who had by tliis time re- 
covered a portion of his volubility. 

He is quite a younj' fellow, I un- 
derstand. Many odd things have 
happened in tliat sort of way. 

Shouldn’t be surprised if but 

the unfortunate Nathaniel was again 
ndlicted with a total incapacity to 
conclude his sentence. 

Visibly, as clouds over the sky, 
flitted dark meanings across Sir Wal- 
ter's features ; but by an effort he 
seemed to restrain himself, and went 
oil. You shall stay with Mrs Merton 
till after Thursday ; and if you will 
allow me to alter my mind, 1 will 
alHo join your party.** 

“ \Ve shall be delighted T am sure. 
Can Miss Julia accompany us iiow^ r 


My dose carriage is at the door, and 
on our return from the Hall we can 
guard her over the snow.” 

Sir Walter bowed at this offer; 
seemed to swallow some proud 
speech be was about to make ; and 
with a look of ineffdble disdain to the 
now quite chop-fallen Mr Nat, said— 
**MisB Lansby has still a carriage. 
She shall go to Merton Manor when- 
ever her preparations are completed* 
and on Thursday I shall see my child 
again.” 

There was no gainsaying any thing 
advanced in the authoritative manner 
w’hich Sir Walter habitually assum- 
ed, so, in a few minutes, the gentle- 
men were on their way to the hall— 
Mr Nathaniel Clack muttering all the 
time curses, not loud but deep, and 
feeling a relief on leaving what he 
called the old tyrant’s presence, 
pretty much akin to what we should 
consider the sensations of a monkey 
which by some miracle has made its 
escape from a tiger’s den. 


Ciiavteh III. 


“Tins, then, decides my fate for 
happiness or misery,” said Mr 
Francis Lansby Merivale, as he rose 
fiom his writing-desk, where many 
piles of paper were lying in moat 
admired disorder. “The estate is 
once more disencumbered, and 
the directions of my benefactor com- 
plied with, in restoring the old hall 
to its rightful owner. What then ‘r 
my cause is still more hopeless than 
before. Even if I prove to him that 
it is the will of the person leaving 
me this fortune that the property 
should be returned into his iiands, 1 
know his indomitable pride so well, 
that tlie gift will be viewed as an in- 
sult; and without Julia, what hap- 
piness is it to me to revel in useless 
wealth ? Oh ! for the glorious days 
back again when I was still the de- 
pendent of Sir Walter— still the 
companion of my Julia ! ” The pack- 
et, which he folded up and directed 
to Springdeld Farm, seemed a very 
voluminous one. The letter which 
accompanied it contained these 
words 

*‘The estrangement of the last 
two years has not obliterated from 
tty heart the kindness of the pro- 


tector of my childhood. W’ith my 
whole heart I thank you for the 
home you afforded me when other 
home there was none for mo to fly 
to; and frown not if at this hour, 
before I banish myself for ever from 
the scene of all the memories of my 
youth, I guard myself against any 
suspicion of a wish to conciliate 
your favour by the step I now take. 
The Lansby blood flows as proudly 
in my veins as in your own. You 
would spurn me as 1 know 1 should 
deserve to be spurned, if you fan- 
cied I had endeavoured to purchase 
a reconciliation. Deeply as I should 
value your friendship, and unchang- 
ed as are my sentiments on a subject 
to which 1 cannot trust myself to 
allude, 1 cannot, even if your favour 
were accorded me, accept of it with- 
out an explanation of your conduct. 
I tell you. Sir Walter Lansby, that 
TOur conduct has been cruel and un- 
just. In the pursuit of a selflsh gra- 
tilication you have ruined the hap- 
piness of the person who ought to 
be— nay. I will do you the justice to 
admit, who Is— the dearest to yon 
on earth. Do .you deny it? Look 
to the wan cheek and was^ form 
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iiF her why wa^ once — but enough of 
tji’M. The estate is now your own. 
The r,*ill of Air Alcrivalo is enclosed 
for your perusal. Thiuk not that I 
entertain a thought that this change 
In our p'>'-.itiyus will produce any 
change on your detenninalion. If 
you can go on inflicting, I will ahow 
you that I cau continue to suffer. 
From this hour you shall hear of me 
no more; but neither time nor dis- 
tance shall make me forget for a 
moment the being to whom 1 con* 
ftider myself united in the sight of 
heaven. Sir Walter Laiisby, she ia 
mine by vows i ad i-' soluble save in 
the grave, by affections which grew 
Tvitli our growth, and are unchange- 
able while the hearts whiih nourfsh- 
ed them continue to beat. But if it 
will add to the piquancy of your 
triumph, 1 will not conceal from you 
that you haw; driven me, a? well as 
that other one, to despair; that you 
have made life to me a desert, as it 
has long hceti a solitudo to her. 
And now what remains for me? 
Wealth which I cannot enjoy ; youth 
which will waste away in misery; 
and, bitterer perhaps than all, a con- 
sciousness tljat these injuries are 
inflicted by one whom 1 have ever 
loved — and w'hom I have novor of- 
fended.” 

The Thursday appointed fur ihc 
party at last ari i\ ed. With a degree 
of secrecy which entirely eclipsed 
the “Wonder” of Mrs Ccnllivre’s 
comedy, I’ne two young ladies bad 
given no hint of the identity of young 
Frank Lanshy and tlie present pro- 
prietor of hall. Mr Alerton and 
his friend Air Clack had been refus- 
ed admittance on the, morning of 
their call, and no ans»v*er had been 
returned to the note of inviJalion 
which Air Alerton Jivd despatched 
on the succeeding day. 

“ I)e\ili-»h queer fellow this Mr 
'Merivalc,” said Mr “ lie might 
have sent an answer to a ciul note 
at all events, if he wouldn’t let us 
into his cursed gimerack of a house ; 
In the snow too. Wtdl, hope he'll 
come after all — drop in on us — some- 
thing new in that— eh ? ” 

“ Well^ I hope he will ; but I sus- 
pect the meeting will be a very odd 
ane between him and Sir Walter." 

« j) d old tyrant/’ muttered 

mt 


“ It will bo very queer to see the 
first salutation exchanged between 
the old^ possessor and the new one.” 

" Said the old jackdaw to the 
young jackdaw,” interrupted Air 
Clack. 

“ Como, Nat, out with your best 
stories. Have all your smiles und 
similes ready, for here some of tije 
party come.” 

Sir Walter came among the rc?l,* 
stately, solemn, stiff as ever. 11c 
paid his respects to the assemlded 
guests, then looked anxiously round 
lor his daughter, led her up to otu; 
of the windows, gazed earnestly 
into her face, and clasping lu-r in I.h 
arms, imprinted a ki&s upon h^ r 
brow. 

“ Egad! old Iceberg’s beginning 
to thaw," whispered Mr Nat into 
the ear of Alary Alerton, for already 
he had begun to lose the powe; of 
very audihle conversation. 

” I am Hoyry, Sir Walter,” said 
Air Alerton, “ wo are disappoi:,ted 
of Mr Alerivale. It would have gi\ en 
me great pleasure, though I have not 
the honour of knowing him myse lf, 
to have been the medium of an in- 
troduction >elNveen Mich near neigh- 
bours.” 

Not know him, Air Alerton ? 
Well, in that case 1 believe I hate 
the advantage of you. 1 know luin 
intimately.” Julia looked CDijuiiinL'^- 
1}*, but unobseivcd, into her taihci's 
face w’ben he said this, but tlie It a- 
lures w^ert; as rigid and inlle-\ib]i; i.s 
ever. 

Air Alerton also must hat e lh(/';^'ht 
there was something fuibiildicg in 
his countonfiuce, for he change i the 
conversation as t^uickly as pos.sihU:. 

“ I hope y.-ii can spare Julia t » ijh 
a few days longer,” said Mrs Mer- 
ton. 

“ Your kindness to my Julia is : y 
great. We are not ungrateful far it. 
But she returns with ino to*iilght." 

“ To- night? Oh ! 1 hope not.” 

“ Tiiere are circumstances that re- 
quire her immediate return t(» Lans- 
by — to .Sprixtgfield Farm, 1 mean — I 
enmetimes forget how changed wo 
are." ^ 

“ O, not to-night, Sir Walter. Air 
Merton or Air (jlack will be ro lup- 
py to drive her over to-morrow.” 

There arc perBons in thisneigh- 

bourboodi madam, who make it tie* 
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filrabU*. that Miss Julia Ijansbj should 
be under a father’s eye.” 

“ The cursed old bashaw/’ said 
Mr Nat, but this time to himself ; 

confound me, if ho doesn’t think 
Lis daughter may take a fancy to 
Mr Nat gave a look to the 
mirror, and pulled forward his wig. 

iiut Julia knew too well the mean- 
ing of her fathei’K speech. With a 
tiigh she resigned herself to her fate, 
and going to the dining-room, Mary 
?]^‘rioi( ihoutrht she saw the dark 
eyoiS of her irieud moistened with 

iriirs. 

\Vh:it could have been the mean- 
ing of her lather’s conduct in first 
for] bidding her to think of Francis 
LjiP. diV, and liicn in sending her to 
Mett(oi Manor, for the express pur- 
pO'C^ {;s it were, of throwing her in 
liii way f And wiry had hVancis 
l.ur;!-h^. not come U» see his old 
I’i .M.lt* llie Meltons, even if he had 
had i‘o expertatioii ol hading her 
? Thete, and fi\e liuudred 
I ihooghts, but all corning to the 
5^ hoptdess cuncluHioii, occupied 
] r ;dl liic time of dinner. There 
- i’,j* (1 to bo a universal dulness 
pil' d ov(r the party. Even Mr 
! I k liad very little conversation, 
tliitt only in a wJiihper. The. 
^iwdiest person <»f the party was Sir 
^\;!ier I.5nib]>y himself. As if in 
I r nado of his fallen fortunes, he 
m.ire clperfnl than ever he had 
' *. ’.i in liK p<di;ji; ‘■t day«. Eiit his 
who acipiainlrd with 
rd! die phasein ol hU cliai actor, saw 
th .1 Id'^ li\eiinehs was assumed, and 
she. dreaded the reaction which was 
sure to follow so uuuctural an ef- 
foi t. 

But once the name of Meiivalo 
v/aa meniioned, some person casual- 
ly enquired il there were not a De- 
vonshire family of that name distant' 
h connected with the Lanshy s. 

“ There may be, sir/* replied Sir 
A\'aUer ; '* and as a person said of 
his connexions, the more cA's/o/i/ they 
arf‘ the better." 

The rareness* of an attempt at hu- 
mour on the part of Sir Walter Lans- 
by compensated for the poorness of 
its quality. There wm a general 
laugh at the reply. 

“ Now, confound me,” said Mr 
Nat to bis neighbour, ” if there is 
any thing to laugh at In what old 


ChroDonhoton has said. A man who 
has any reputation for wit may say 
fire thousand better things every 
hour of tlie day, but really witticisms 
from some people are so common 
that people take no notice of them. 
But only let a dull, forma), pedantic 
old blockhead give utterance to the 
very oldest Joe Miller, and the thing 
strikes people as a sort of miracle. 
The man will die a wit on the repu- 
tation of a miserable story badly 
told.” 

The gentleman to whom Mr Na- 
thaniel addressed himself was not 
endowed with any fcuperfluity of me- 
taphybical acumen, and looked most 
wonderfully contented with Mr Nat’s 
explanation. 

“ Don’t you think so ?” continued 
Mr Clack. 

“ Think what, my dear sir ? ” 

‘‘ Why, that the novelty or unex- 
pectedness is every thing. You don’t 
expect to see pigs play on the fiddle Ir” 

“ No — who the devil does ? ” 

‘‘ Nor porcupines to make watch- 
es?” 

“ No." 

“ But if you saw porcupines 
making watches, or pigs pla} ing on 
fiddles, you would think it very re- 
niarkf*ble, wouldn’t you ? ” 

•* To be sure I should.” 

“Ah!” said Nat, quite triumphant, 
“ I was certain you would agree with 
me in thinking Sir Walter’s rejoinder 
a very poor one.” 

The gentleman looked at Nat, 
and wondered very much, but said 
nothing. 

At length the tedious night wore 
on, and, greatly to the, satistaction of 
the Lost and hostess, not to meiitioa 
the now reanimated Mr Clack, “ they 
walked alone the banquet hall desert- 
ed.” Julia saw by her fatliei’s man- 
ner that something very unusual had 
either happened or was about to hap- 
pen. Herfiiend Mary Merton shared 
in her apprehensions, and has very 
often mentioned her fears, after she 
had heard of the catastrophe of that 
night. Old Sir Walter sat moodily 
silent beside bis daughter. She,deep« 
ly absorbed in her own thoughts, took 
no notice of the pace they were going 
at, or even of the carriage in which 
they were conveyed. At length hei* 
eye caught the trees of the short 
avenue that led from the load to 
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Springfield farm; but still the car- 
riage rolled on. She novtr began to 
observe that the chariot was very 
different from the one in which she 
bad made lier visit to Merton Manor; 
and on lookizig round to her father, 
for every thing was visible by the 
light of a clear frosty moon, she saw 
that he was intently watching her 
countenance. 

“ You don’t ask me, Julia, where 
we are going,” he said; *• you sec 
we have jjassed tlie farm r ” 

I saw' we had passed it,” 

“ And hav'c you no wish to know 
wJiere we are going ? ” 

“ ^^'bere V ” 

** To the hall. ^Vflf»re sliould Sir 
Walter Lanshy lake hin daughter to 
but to Lanshv Hall i ” 

Julia half shrieked as he said this, 
and now knew tliat her worst fears 
wtMc realized. 

'* Oh, not tiicre ! ” she riled, ‘‘ not 
there ! ” 

“And wl)y not r Give me your 
hand, my dauirhter ; are you not "sare 
in the protection of your father r ” 

“ But Frank — but Mr Meriiale” — 
“ I uiJl Apeak to him in the house 
of my ancestors as they would wish 
me to speak.” 

Tlie lodiro at the ijalo was full of 
lights ; the gate wide open, and they 
rapidly approached the front do<ir of 
the Iiali. Julia, in an agony of ap- 
preliension, not diminished hy her 
astonishment, suHered l»er father to 
lead her through the vestibule, up the 
great st?iircaM'», along the corridor, 
and opening the door of the library, 
they saw standing ready to receive 
them Mr FraweiA Lan.sby Merivale. 

Julia leant trembling on her fa- 
ther’s arm — Frank stood as if ex- 
pecting Sir Walter to becrin the con- 
versation. He drew his daughter 
closer to him, paused for a moment, 
then laying her hand within that of 
Francis Lausby. said, — “Julia, your 
cousin — my children!” 

His own agitation prevented him 
from aeelng the effect of bis speech 
upon his daughter. “I told you, 
Francis Lausby, when I called here 


in answer to the letter you had sent 
me, with the documents restoring 
this estate to me again, that to accept 
it was impossible, unless for the pur- 
pose of conveying it to my child. 
My pride is broken as by a thunder- 
bolt. Take her. I thought it was 
impossible for the hatred of a Lansby 
to sufft?r decay — but, nay, no thanks, 
your letter was a just reproof. When 
the ceremony is over, I shall return 
to the farm, and find consolation in 
reflecting that the son of Helen Tre- 
vor is the happy husband of ll»e 
daughter of Waiter Lansby.” 

“ Well, only think,” said Mr Na- 
thaniel ('ln<*k, as he heard the cir- 
cumstances a few days after thii 
party, “ only think how odd it is that 
that frozen automaton has some 
human feelings after all, 1 shouhln't 
be surprised, now that he has dis- 
covered how pleasant it is to be 
generous and good-natured, if he 
Were even a tolerable companum at 
dinner.” 

** Shall we ask him to meet you 
here when you return r” said Mr 
Melton. 

“No, lluuik ye; I imist have far- 
ther pr4)ofs yet of his» return to tlic 
pale of ci\ ilisation.” 

“ Why, I thought he w'as very merry 
even on Thurnday last,” said *Mr 9 
Merltm; “you recollect what a funny 
thing luj said-— what wsLh it again I 
always forget witty speeches, but at 
all events he must liavc been the 
wdttiest person at table, for I retol- 
lect he created the greatest laugh.” 

“ Fools g(»iirrally succeed best in 
raihing a laugb,” said Mr f^lack, with 
a ]»hilosophiraI toss of the head. 

•* Ah ! that’s just what 1 tell my 
Mary ; for really, Mr Clack, she goes 
on giggling and laughing whenever 
you open your lipA.” 

“ Wtd), well,” said Mr Merton, “ let 
US all go over some day next week, 
and call at Springfield farm. Byuhat 
time the old man will be left V 9 his 
own reflections, and after so good an 
action and euch a triumph over his 
evil passions, his rcfiectiooH, 1 should 
think, must be very pleasant ones.” 
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Clare’s rural muse. 


It is with heartfelt pleasure that 
we take up a new volume of Poems 
by John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant, Some filteeu years or 
thereaboutH, we believe, have elap- 
sed siiH'.e he earned that title which, 
to our ears, has almost as pleasant a 
sound as that of the. Kttrick *Shep- 
herd. We rejoice to find that the 
Rural Muse has beeu with him du- 
ring his lotig retirement — that his 
line Heuttihilities liaie suOVred no 
ahatement under the influence of 
time — and that, though he says “ ill 
health has almost rendered rne inca- 
pable of doing any thing,*" it has not 
in any degree w’eakeiied his mental 
powers or dulled his genius. Let us 
hope that ill health may soon take its 
departure from ** the Poet's < ottage, 
Northborougli,” of wliieli, facing the 
tiilepage, we hate here bo pretty an 
impiessioii — and that as he is yet in 
the pi ime of life, he may live to sing 
many such sweet songs as these — 
and in domestic peace and comfort 
long enjoy his tame. ^Va— -Ids fame. 
For England has singled out John 
C'lare irom among her Itiimble sons 
(Kbenezer Elliot belongs altogether 
to another order)— aa the most con- 
spicuous for poetical genius, ue^t to 
Robert Bloomfield. Tiiat is aproud 
distinction — whatever ciilics niny 
choos(» to say ; and we cordially 
«yuipaihi/e with the beautiful ex- 
pression of his gratitude to the Ru- 
ral Muse, when he says— 

Ltk«^ as the litth" lark Iroin nr»t, 

Rc'iitif' the inc>*sy bilk awukcs in 
To 8t?ck the nior!uiig*s throiif, a merry 
guest — 

So do i aeek thy shrine, if that may {*e. 
To win by new attempts' another smile 
from thee. ” 

The poema now before ui are, we 
think, at least ecjual to the best of his 
former producuons, and character- 
ised by the same beauties — among 
which we may mention as tlie most 
delightful — rich and various imagery 
of nature. Engiand is out of all 
sight the most beoutifui country in 
the whole world— Scotland alone 
excepted-omd, thank heaven, diey 


two are one kingdom— divided by no 
line either real or imaginary — united 
by the Tweed. We forget at this 
moment— if ever we knew it — the 
precise number of her counties — but 
remember that one and all of 
them — “ alike, but oh! how different** 
— are fit birth places and abodes for 
poets. Some i»f them,vv'e know well, 
are flat — and we in Scotland, with 
bill4» or mountains for ever before 
our eyes, are gonielirnes disposed to 
find luuii with them on that ground 
— as if nature were not at liberty to 
find her own level. Flat indeed! 
So is the sea. Wait till you have 
walked a few miles in among the 
i'ens — and you will be wafted along 
likff a little sail- boat, up and down 
undulations green and gladsome as 
waves. Think ye there is no scenery 
there ? Why, you are in the? heart of 
a vast metropolis! — yet have not the 
sense to see the silent city of mole- 
hills sleeping in the sun- Call that 
pond a lake— and by a word bow is 
it transfigured ‘r Now you discern 
flowers unfolding on its low banks 
and braes^and the rustle of the 
rushes is like that of a tiny forest — 
how nppr4tpriate to the wild I Gaze 
— and to your gaze what colouring 
grows! Not in green only — or In 
lusset brown doth nature choose to 
be. apparelled iu this her solitude— 
nor ever again will you call her 
dreary here— for see how every one 
of those fifty flying showers ligh?ens 
up Its own line ot beauty along ibe 
waste — instantaneous as dreams— or 
stationary as^^aking thought — til), 
ere you are aware that all was 
changing, the variety lias all melted 
away into one harmonious glow at- 
tempered by that rainbow. 

Let these few words soflice to 
show tliat we understand and feel 
the flattest— dullest — tamest places, 
as they are most ignorantly called— 
Uiat have yet bf^n discovered in 
England. Not in such doth John 
Ciare abide— but man v such he hath 
traversed ; and his studies have been 
from childhood upwards among 
scenes which to iwrdinary eyes might 
seem to affbrd smali scope and few 
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materials for conteniplatiou. But his 
are not ordinary eyes— but gifted | 
and in every nook and corner of his 
own country the Northamptonshire 
lVa*^nnt has, during some two score 
yea.'s and more, every spring found 
wiiluuit seeking either some lovelier 
aspect of “ the old familiar faces,” 
or Rome new faces sniiling upon him, 
as if mutual recognition kindled joy 
and riinity in their hearts. 

It i«t usual to speak of the hidden 
beauties of nature. But what is 
there to hide the most secret from 
our eyes ? Nothing. Nature wears 
no at least it is transparent — 
and oUen laid aside; but most men 
are at the best saiid-blind. Tlndr 
eyes are not to blame — but their 
minds — theirliearts — and llieir souls. 
Poets alone see. P<tetry shows this 
earth to those who have been look- 
ing at it all their days and yet have 
seldom seen the sights that make it 
BO beautiful. They have indeed seen 
many of it’* things — but not felt their 
spirit™ and vs iiat are mere phenome- 
na to ibe senses V Pleasant indeed 
— for ttic henses have their own de- 
light almost unaffected by thought — 
some sentiment too will belong to 
iliern l»y inevitalile associaiioim — 
but ima;,dnHtlorj’s eye is Rpiritual, 
and matier seems to become so too 
wherever falls its trnn^furming and 
ciearive liu’Ut. All <lehrripiiv4’ poetry 
IS good — it it be it.deetl poetry; for 
& mere cKaimeraiiou of tlie plieiio- 
meua o: nature, howevei accurate 
or extensive, is not poetry, nor has 
it ever b(?eii »o esteemed ; yet he 
inui*t be a dunce indeed w Im, with 
any feeling accora^vunyiiig ifis per- 
ceptions, iMti deal lor long and at 
large u ii.h what nature yielo'i, and 
Vet ro w r partake of her spirit, nor 
yet ever infuse into hers hU o^vn — 
fio asocciiniouElly to be inspired with 
song, liven in lUi* poorest and mean- 
est ver-ificTS arc now and then to be 
xnct with movements that show the 
breath of poetry w'as there — while 
the poe tical reader is often so affect- 
ed by the very words, however ill- 
assorted and uninspired, that denote 
tilings most dear, that in his deluMun 
be attributes to the genius of him 
who has no genius, the delight which 
be In truth owes to his own instruc- 
ted and easily atvakened heart But 
such delusion soon dies— and the 
power of true poetry alone Itj perpe- 
tual and crt'ftceijt for evtr. 


rai S^ltiSC’ 

True descriptive poetry, however, 
does not at any time consist in 
the attributing to nature whatever 
qualities it may please a self-con- 
ceited coxcomb, ill the superabun- 
dance of his egoism, to bestow upon 
our gracious mother — nor lu the 
pouring out into her lap all the 
diseased feelings that may happen to 
have been generated in his — how- 
ever intvnsr. The inferior followers 
of Shelley, Keates, Hunt, and Ten- 
nysvon, are all addicted to this dis- 
gusting practice — and show it chief- 
ly in sonnets. The men we have 
named are all poets— iho creatures 
we have hinted are not oven poot- 
aster.N — and have brought rcpr<»ach 
on more verRifieis to which in their 
silliness they used uot to be liable ; 
while such of them must needs l>e 
critics too, the most ri( kety of the 
set, are beginning to pollute our pe- 
riodical literuture. They bespatti^r 
with lla ir praise all ihut is bad in 
their masters — r.nd with llieir abu' e 
all that iw best in those who do in*:, 
belong to that school. But w « ite 
wi^al they will — creeping pro-e or 
fijjjilive verse— they still look like 
creatures in a ciiolic. We hope they 
W'ill n(»t meddle with Clare. 

The Noilbampton^hire IVasant 
always wi ties with sincei iry and •sim- 
plicity — like one to whom “ dear is 
i!o* t-hed to whir!, his soul conforms.” 
Indeed till' cre;it charm of Ids poetry 
is that it de ds with what is nearest 
and dearest m Idin— and that rnut b 
as lie lovea nature, that avveet loid 
hainble Urtiure in midst of whose dt^ 
lights he lives — he never ffie» into 
any affected raptures — never aeeka 
to intenhify beyond the truth any 
emotion he owes to her — ?>ut coo- 
fidea in her inspiration with a gnde- 
lul and a filial heart. And veiiiy 
he lias had his reward. For ihun 
has he been privileged to converim 
with nature, who is f welhpleased 
with her pious aoti — and inakea re- 
velations to him, at her ow'd sweet 
wilJ—aa he Rita beneath the old pol- 
lard, a few steps from his own cot- 
tage door, or walks 

** By overshadowed ponds, or woody 

nooks. 

With crowning willows lined, andranip- 

irig vHlgc, 

That with the winds do pla}*, 

And with them dancs for joy ; 

And n.i'iidntv pools torn iv dc hy law- 
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Where water-lilies spread their oily 
leaves 

On which, as wont, the fly 
Oft battens in the sun ; 

''\\here leans the mossy willow half 
wny o’er, 

On which the shepherd crawls astride to 
throw 

His an*;h% clear of weeds 
That crowd the water’s brim ; 

** Or crispy hills, and hollows scant of 
wood 

\\'hcre step by btep the patient lonely boy, 
Hath cut rude flights of sthirs 
To dinih thnr steepy sides ^ 

“ Then tnu-fc aloni; (heir feet, grown 
boar^e with noi^e, 

'riip crawling brook, that ekes its weary 
speed, 

A(m 1 strugiiles tbrough the weeds 
AViih faint and Aullcn hniwl — 

'J'hesc liAUTits I long ha\e lavourcd." 

Theftt* liiiOB are truly descriptit e 
— and the volume ahouutia with aa 
C^ond and heller — as our <jUotatiouK, 
teleeted with little rare, will show ; 
hut Clare is profuse of iinagea — 
and though very often one or two, 
taken singly or by themselves, tdl 
so as to give us the character of ihe 
whole landscape to which they be- 
long— yet full justice can he chuie 
to his power of painting, only by 
prefienling a whole composition — 
or if not a composition, an entire 
series of images all naturally nrising, 
it were, out of each other — as in 
the strain — loo long, however, for 
quotation — entitled ** Summer Ima- 
— nor less so in “ Autumn/* 
trom which we have taken the above 
stanzas. What can be more pictu- 
re?ique than this— 

“ l‘h« green lane now I traverse, where 
it goes 

Nought giimipg, till some sudden turn 

Uude battered flogcr-|KHit, that stooping 
shows 

Where the snug mystery lies ; 

And then a mossy spire, with ivy crown. 
Cheers up the abort surprise. 

And shows a peeping town.*’ 

W'e do not believe that any bard 
before Clare ever mentioned tbe frog 
and the lark In the same stanaaf yet 
notblog can be better than 


I love at early morn, from new mown 
swath, 

To see the startled frog his route pur- 
sue, 

To mark while, leaping o’er the drijqdng 
path. 

His bright sides scatter dew. 

The early lurk that from its bustle flies, 
To hail the matin new ; 

- And watch him to the skies.” 

And having lost him there, the 
poet is pleased to note, with eyes 
withdrawn from heaven, 

“ The jetty s.nuU creep ftoju the mossy 
thorn,. 

ith ccjiiicht heed aiid ticmaiiius in- 
lent, 

Frail brother of the morn.” 

As the fiog and the laik lad been 
bleeping in the same new rntnvn 
swath — and the poet etpially rejuiced 
to seethe one leaping over the drip- 
ping path and so pursuing his route, 
and tbe other soaring to hull Lis 
matin new— so he equally rejoices to 
see the snail and the sviftllow— the 
one ** from the tiny bent’s dewy 
leaves withdrawing his timid horn/’ 
the other (how poetically painted !) 

On sTriokc-tunncd cliimnpy top, 

M«uit to be iiiwl unsealing inorning'K 
eye. 

Ere yet the bee hath gleaned one way- 
ward drop 

Of Inmey on his thigh I 
To see him seek morn’s airy couch, to 
fing 

I'liiH the golden >tky 
Ft paint lils 1 iissct w ing, 

“ Or s.'iunteriiig boy by tanning co:ii to 
spy. 

With clapping noise to startle birds 
away, 

And hear him bawl to every pasi^er by 
To know* the hour of day ; 

While the uncrudled breezes, fresh and 
strong, 

W’ith cooling blossoms pUy, 

And breathe .^oltan song.” 

We ought to have quoted all the 
atanzaa— but you will read them for 
yourselvea In the little booh — and 
will be Btili more tempted to do to, 
we are aure, by tbe following most 
natural, and, with Ihe exception of 
the second one, which, owever, 
couldnot well be avoided-Hsr%iiial 
lines. 
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“ See how the wind-euamoured aspen 
leaves 

Turn up their silver Ituiugs to the suu ! 
And hark ! the rustling noise, that oft 
deeeives, 

And makes the .^heep-hoy run : 

Tlio Muiiid Mj ruimirs tast-approaching 
showers, 

Tie thh»ks the rain’s hegnri. 

And h.utf'v to sheltering bowers.’* 

But v\'e cannot glance our eye over 
almost any one "single page witliimt 
seeing some such true beauty as 
tliese.or others of pensive, moral sen- 
timent, let fall from an oversowing 
heart ; as^, for example, when he 
says that play — pastime— all that 
time had seemed to conceal, 

** ('timr- likr a nrw-h.an jt»y, 

To LOOft itu* ill the h»‘lj ; ’ 

or when more touchingly still he 
calls 

“ The priiniwe, to<». a doulitrol die on 
Of what preeai ioii-. sprroij may bf ; 

or when he exclaims, 

“ O pat away thy pride, 

Or bo a*<fiamed 4»f powrr, 

That caoniif tarn Ur^idt* 

The Uree/e that w«ve> a duwer , ’ 

or when he >;ome’l^hat sadly 
breathes, 

The sw««‘ie-vt flower in ]»!eaKiir#‘N path 
Will bloom <»a sorrow -s grave;’* 

or, morali/ing beneath the evening 
star, iiings thus 


** OVr tbft wood-ooriitfr*« soiubre brown 

Thu lamp of dewy uve. 

No Ndottvr up than bioping down, 

.SiH'iiifd always taking leaves/* 

John Clare often reminds us of 
James Graimnie. They are two of 
our most artless poets. Their ver- 
sttication is mostly very sweet, 
though rather tlowing forth accord- 
ing to a certain dne imtural sense of 
melody, than constructed on any 
principles of music. So, too, with 
their imagery, whit h seems seldom 
selected with much care; so that, 
while it is always true to nature, 
and often posseeses a charm irom 
its appcaniig to rise up of it'ielf, and 
with httli; or no eflort on the poet's 
piiri to rmm a picture, it is nut un- 
tretpieutly charireaUle w'ith repeti- 
tion — souietiiiicH, perhaps, tviiii a 
sameness which, but for the iuhe- 
lent interest in the objects them- 
seUes, liiii/ht be lelt a Jilile weari- 
some — there is so much still life. 
T hey are boili most aft'cctionately 
dispo-ied tow'ardsnIJ manner of birds. 
tirfihauM-'s “ Birds of Scotland ’* 
is by tar his best poem ; yet its best 
passages are not superior to some 
of CTareV aliout the same <leji£rhttu} 
creatures — aiifl they are both orni- 
thologists alter Audubon's and our 
ow'n iienrt. We cannot show the 
genius of the NorthampKuiMhirc 
Peasant in a pleasanter light than 
by givinu' entire — alter our use and 
w'out — and ours alone — some of htn 
uioHi charming strains, sung to and 
of his brother choristers of the fields 
and W'oods. 


riiK f*rm« sr-i. 

’* Well! in many wnlk*. I’vf rai-fly found 

A pl.'io' likely for ;t biiol to form 

Its — floS'‘ by the nit-^iUied waggon -roHd, 

And on the Klmobt bare tuot>tro(bi*‘ri ^Moaiid, 

With Hcair<' a clump of gratis to kc**!* it warm ! 
Whem not a tliibilv »pr»*ads its bpears abroad. 

Or prickly bu»h, to shield it from harni'w way ; 

And yel so snugly made^ that none may spy 
It out, save jairad venture. You and 1 
iiad ^urciy posted it in our walk to-day, 

Had chance not led us by it !— Nay, e'en now, 

Had not the old bird heard ua trampling by, 

And fluttered out, we had not seen It lie. 

Brown as the road^way side. Small bits of hay 
ITucked from the old propt haystack’s ptmhy biow, 
And wltb«red leaves, make op its outward wall, 
Which from ihe gnarPd oak-dotterel yearly fall. 
And in the old hedge-bottom rot away. 
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Clares Rural Muse* 

Hui't iik€ ail oven, through a littlo bolc> 

Saredy ailinitting e'en two fingers in, 

Haiti to discern, the birds snug entrance win. 

*TiH linod with feathers warm as silken stole, 

Solter than seats tif down fur painless ease, 

And full uf eggs scarce bigger even than peas ! 
Il«;re*s one must delicate, w'ith spots as small 
As dust, and of a faint and pinky red. 

— \V<‘ll ! let tlieui be, and Safely guard them well; 
Ftir j’ear’h rutie pallis aruiind arc thickly spread, 
And they are left to many dangerous ways. 

A green grasduipper’s jump might break the bhelle, 
Yet Imviiig oxen pass them morn and night. 

And rest h^s sio-ep aioiind iheiu hourly stray ; 

And rjo gCvi-s spiixtusbiit huiigiy huiMs bite, 

Th:it tiMtnpJe p;*,sl them twenty limes a-day. 

^t-t, lik»* a Uiiiaile. in Safety's lap 
I'hey still ahi<le unhurt, and out of sight. 

— Stop ' JjtTe's the hii'd— that woodman at the gap 
1 righteufd him from the hedge : — 'lis olive green. 
\\e!l ' I (h-ehne it is the iVttiehap I 
S(t\ bigger than the wu n, and Mddom seen. 

I’ve often futiinl lier nest in rhanec’s way, 

Whfri I in pithless vs'ootis did idly roam; 

U'lt nevrr did 1 dream unltl t4od.iy 
A '•pot like this would be her cho^erl home.'* 

fllL ShY! AUk'. 

Aho\e the ms>et clods, the eoi n is seen 
Sprouting its spiry points of tender gi’een. 

Where si^uats the hare, to terrors wide awake, 
l.ike ‘■onip brown clod the harrows failed to break. 
Opening therr gulden caskets U; the auii, 

The biiiieicops iniike ?trho>dbuyi4 eager run, 

To sei* wijo shall be first to pluck the pri/e— 

I'p fiom their lioriy «ee the Skylark llii*!?, 

And o'er her half<fonnrd nest, with hajtpy wings 
Wiiiimws the air, till in the cloud i»he atiigs, 

Then h.ujgs a dust spot in the sunny bkies, 

And driip'., and drops, till in her m-st .(he lie?, 

Whiili the) tinheedfd ]iass — not dreaming then 
Tiiut birds, whii h flevv' mi high, would diop again 
'J’o ncsts upon the ground, wlimh any thing 
3lay come at to destroy. Had they the wing 
lake SU4 h a bird, thcnwelvta would be too proud, 
An<l build on nothing tnu a pus9iiig doud ! 

As free from danger, as the hen vena arc free 
IVom pain und tod, there would they build, and be* 
And sail about the world to sernee unheard 
Of and unseen, — O were they but a bird I 
So think they, while they lisiteii to its aong. 

And emile, and fancy, and &o pass along; 

Wtu'le its low nest, moist with the dews of morOy 
Lira aafely, with the leveret, in the corn." 

THIC VtOflTiaOALK*S VIST. 

** up this green woodUuid*ride let'a aoftly rove« 

And list the ulghtiugale^— abe dwells Just bore. 
Hush ! let (he wood^gato softlj dap, /or fear 
The noise might drive her from her heme of levis, 
For here Tve heard her ouuiy a mmrry 
At mom, at eve, nay, all the Iive4ei^4ay? 

Aa though the lived ea ThU very efe«» 
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Chtu *s Rural Muse, 

Just where that oM-maus bcaTd nil wildly trails 
Jlude urbours o’er the road, and stop^ the way — 

Aiid whei-e that child U« blue- hell dowers hath got, 
J^aiighiij;: and crcepiiu; through the mowiy rails — 

There Imve I hunted like a very hoy, 

Cieeping ou hands and knees through matted thorn 
To find her nest, und sec her feed her young. 

And vainly dhl 1 many hours employ ; 

All seemed as hidden as a thought utiborn. 

And ivhcre those criinping fern-leaves nimp among 
The hu/ers under boughs, l*ve nestled down, 

And w.'itehed her while she sung ; and her renown 
Hath niiule me marvHl that so famed h bird 
Should have no better dress than russet brown* 

Her wings would tremble in her ecstasy. 

And feathers stand on etid, as t'were with joy, 

And mottlh w ide op-ni lu release her In art 
Of its out-sobbing •jinn;’.. The hrt]»piest part 
Of Misinuer's fiOkC she shared, for so t<i me 
Did h .ppy f,ii..‘i- sh.ipen her employ. 

Hut if 1 ima hed .i bn4i, or .scarcely stirred, 

All in a mrnnent ‘t »pt. I wvdchrd in vaiii ; 
riiO titiiixl bir l h.id hU llie h.i/el bu'*h, 

And at a cllstnu * hid f*» sing again. 

Lost in u wild-nn'' •. of listening leaves, 
ilieh IDst '.iy would pour its luscious strain, 

'J’jII cn\^^ punul tbe ennil.itlng thrush 
To start less V i!.I "itid - Mice infi'ri >y smji^s ; 

Kor while of li..'*' the year C.-ne l*'.m bereaves 
'I'.i damp the ardour of his *«pecLlefl breast ; 

The nightingale to summer's life belongs. 

And nabed tiers, ;*T*d winter’s nipping wrongs, 

Air to h*'i lonsie and In-r rest, 

H« I i-iV's aiv evergreen, lierwoibl lx wide — 

Hark ' theteshe is as usual — Jet's he hufh — 

Hto' in this hiack-thorn rdtimp, rtghtlt gue-i^’d, 

Hi ;• curious house n hiiMen. H.ti t aside 
Thesf braiitlies in a gentle way, 

Aral slotip light cautious 'luMth the rustling boughs, 
i'or ue wilt have another scftich to-day, 

Ann hunt this frt ii*kitre\vi* thorn. dump round and round ; 
And vvhere this re* -led enss Miy hows, 

1 'll wade ligJit tlifim'*', il is a like’-y nook : 

Jn su -h like sp<,ts, and tdlen t»n lb«- ^iiniod, 

7'lu-\ li build, V. her** rud< Iom-i neiir llnnk In louk— 

Ay. es I live! her xecr.-t ne«.t is here, 

I '[0)0 till' white thorn •.fiiu p ’ I've siar died ohnut 
Tor ho i!.^ if* vain. 'I'lete.’ pttt that bramble by— 

N.iy, trample on its branrhes and ir«l near. 

How subtle is the bird I nhe started out. 

And raised a pluititive imie of danger nigh, 

Krc we ere pant th** brambles ; and now, near 
Her nest, she sudden atops — as choking fear, 

Tlial might betray her home. So even now 
W’e'tl leave it as we fotiml it: safety’^ guard 
Of paihiess .solitudes shall keep it Nltll. 

Sec there ! ahe*s Kitting on the old o;ik bough, 

Aliite in her fears ; our presence doth retard 
Her j'>y«, and doubt turns every rapture chill. 

Sing on, aweet bird I may no wor.« hap befull 
Thy vi^iomi, than the fear that now deceives. 

We wtil not plunder rounic of Us dower, 

Njr turn tbU spot of happiness to thrall ; 
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. Clare's Rural Muse^ 

For melody seems bid in every flower 

That blossoms near thy borne. These harebells all 

Seem bowing with the beAutiful in song ; 

And gnping cuckoo- flower, with spotted leaves, 
Seems blushing of the singing it has heard. 

How curious is the nest ; no other bird 
U^(‘s such loose material or weaves 
Its dwelling in such spots: dead oaken leaves 
Arc placed without, and velvet moss within. 

And little seraps of grass, and, scant and spare, 
^Vhat scarcely seem malerluls, down und hair ; 

Far from men’s haunts she nothing seems to win. 
Yet Nature is the builder, und contrives 
Homes for her children’ii cumfort, even here ; 
Where Solitude’s disciples spend their lives' 

Unnecn, save when a wanderer passes near 
'I’hat loves such pleasant plni'c-^. Deep adowii, 

The nest is made a hennil’a mossy rell. 

Snug lie her curious eggs, in number five, 

Of deadened green, or rather tdive brown ; 

And the old prickly ihorn-bush guards them w'ell. 
So here wc’Jl leave them, still unknown to wrong. 
As the old woodland's legue) ol’s«jng.” 


Till. Al'Tl MN aOlilK, 


** Sweet little bird in russet c<»;»t. 

Tile liwry of the elo-ing year ’ 

I love thy lonely jilamtive note, 

And tiny whimpering song to hear. 

W bile on the stile, or garden Hint, 

I sit to watch the Killing leavei^, 

The song ihy little joys repeat, 

My loneliness relieves. 

“ And many are the lonely inimls 
That hear, and welcome ihie anew ; 
Nnt taste lilone, hut htniilde hinds. 
Delight to praise, and los’e thee too. 
'1‘he veriest clown, beside hi;, cart. 

Turns from his socg with many a 
smile, 

To see ihee from the hedgerow stait, 

'I'o sing upon the stile, 

** 'J'hc shepherd on the fiillen tree 
Drops down to list**n to ihy lav, 

Am! chides his dog beside hts ki.ec, 

Who barks and friglueii'. iheo away 
The hedger pauses, ere ho knocks 

The stake down in the meadow* 
gap— . 

The boy, who every songster mocks, 
Forbears the gate to clap, 

'* When in the hedge that hides the 

]»OSt 

Thy ruddy bosom he surveys, 

Pleased with thy song, in transport 
lost, 

^ He pausing mutters scraps of praise. 
The maiden marks, at day's decliuev 
Thss in the yard, on broken plough, 
Atid stops her eong, to Utton thine. 
Milking the brindled cow. 


** Thy simple i'.iith in roaii’s esteem, 
hroiii every hcirt hath favour won : 

Dangers to thre no dangers seem— 

Thou seemest to court them more than 
shun. 

I he clown in w inter take's liis gun. 

The barn. door Ih.iktng birds to slay, 

^ *‘t shuiiUrst thou in the danger run 
He turns the tube away. 

“ The gipsy boy,* who seeks in glee 
13hickberrics for a dainty meni, 

I.niighs loud on first beholding thee, 

hen called, so near his presence 
steal. 

lie surely thinks thou knew'st the 
call ; 

And though Ins hunger ill can spare 

The fruit, he will not pluck it all, 
liul leaves some to thy share. 

*• Upon the diteber'a spade ihou'lt hop, 
Fur grubs and writhing worms to 
search ; 

Where woodmen Jn the forest chop, 

^ Tbou^lt feorless on their faggots perch; 

N.»y, by the gipsies’ camp 1 stop. 

And mark thee dwell a moment 
there. 

To prune tby wing awhile, then drop 
The littered crumbs to share. 

** Domestic bird ! thy pleasant face 
Doth well thy conimiiD suit com* 
mend ; 

To meet thee in a stranger-place 
Is meeting with an ancient friend. 

I track the thicket*# gleeme around. 

And therc^ at loatlt to leaver agala 
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Thou comeat^ as if thou knew th« 

sounds 

And loved the sight of men. 

The loneliest wood that men tai*ce 
To thee a plensant dwelling gives ; 

In every town and crowded place 
The <iwc*et domestic robin lives. 

Go where one will, in every spot 
Thy little welcome mates appear ; 

Aiid« like the daisy's common lot, 

Thuu'it met with every where. 

•' The swallow in the chimney tier, 

Or twittering martin In the eaves, 
■\Vith halt of love and half of fear 

His mortared dwelling shily weaves ; 
The sparrows in the thatch will shield ; 

Yet they, as well as e'er they can, 
Contrive with doubtful faith to build 

Beyond the reach of man. 

♦ 

“ But thou'rt less timid than the wren, 
l>omes>tic and confiding bird ! 

And spots, the nearest htiunt^ of men, 
Arc oftenest for thy home preferred, 
lu garden* walls thou'it build so low, 
Close where the bunch of fennel stands. 
That e’en a child just taught to go 
May reach with tiny hands. 

“ Sweet, favoured bird! thy under nolcss 
In summer's music grow unknown, 
The concert from a thounaud throats 
Leave- thee as it to pjp<' alone; 

No listening ear the shepherd lend*., 

The simple ploughman murk^ thee 
not, 

And then by ail thy autumn friends 
Thou'rt missing and forgot. 

The far-famed nightingale that shares 
Cold public praisT from every tongue. 
The popular voice of music heirs. 

And injures much thy under-aong ; 

Yet then my walks thy ilieme Haiutes, 

I find thee autumn's favour’d guest, 
G«y piping an the ha’/el-roots 
Above thy mossy not. 

''*Tia wrong that thou shouldst be de- 
spised, 

Wheu these gay fickle birds appear 
They sing when summer fiowtrs ore 
prized— 

Thou at the dull and dying year. 

Well ! let the heedless and the gay 
Bepraiee the voice of louder laya^ 

The Joy thou steal 'at from Sorrow's day 
Jm more to thee than praise. 

^'Aod could my notes win gught from 

thlne^ 

Mf vro^i but Imitate thy 1aj» 

TUttfi ooulil not then bis charge resign, 


Kor throw the meanest verse away* 

But ever at this mellow time, 

He should thy autumn praise prolong. 
As they would share the happy prime 
Of thy eteriuil song.” 

Were all that has been well written 
In English verse about birds to bo 
ratliered together, what a set of de- 
liglitfui volumes it would make ! 
And how many, think ye — three, six, 
twelve ? That would bo indeed an 
aviary — the only one we can think 
of with pleasure— out of the hedge- 
rows Bud the woods. Tories as wo 
are, we never see a wild bird ou the 
wing witliout drinking in silence 
the cause of liberty all over the 
world ! ” We feel then that it is 
indeed like tho air we breathe— 
without it we die." So do they. We 
ha\e been reading laudy, for a lei- 
sure hour or two of an evening— a 
volume by a worthy German doctor 
whose name escapes us — on Singing 
Birds. The slave -dealer never for a 
moment Rusperls the wickedness 
of kidnapping young and old— ca- 
ging then) tor lito — teaching them to 
draw water — and, o// nrfns * to sing I 
He seems to itunk that only in con- 
fmeinent do they fulfil the ends of 
iheir exintence — even tlie nightin- 
gale. Vet In* hees them, one and all, 
hubject totlienioHi miserable diseases 
— and rotting away within the wires. 
\thy could not the Doctor have 
taken a stroll into the country once 
or twice a w’eek, and in one morning 
or evening hour laid in suflicient 
music to serve him during the in- 
tervening time, without causing a 
single bosom to be ruilled for ids 
sake ? Siioot them — spit them — pie 
them— pickle them— eat them — ^but 
imprison them not ; we speak as 
Conservatives— murder rather than 
Immure them— for more forgiveable 
far it is to cut short Uieir songs at 
the height of glee, than to protract 
them in a rueful simulation or music, 
in which you hear Ute same sweet 
notes, but if your heart thinks at all, 
a voice of weeping and of loud 
lament’* all unlike, alas I to the con* 
atulation that from Uie free choirs 
ringing so exultingly in their na* 
tire woods. 

Clare gives us some very feeling, 
fanciful, and elegant lines on ^ la* 
sects.^’ 
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Thrse tiny loiterers on the barley’s beards 
And happy units of a ntimeroiis herd 
Ot pfuyfidlows^ the laugbiiig Suroiser brings, 
iVlocking the AuiiKhirie on their glittering wings. 
How ineiTily they creep, and run, and fly ! 

kin they hear to labour’s drudgery, 

Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge^rose; 

And where they ily for dinner no one knows—. 

The dewdroptt teed them not — they love the shine 
Of noon, wlioee suns may bring them golden wine. 
All day lln y’rc pla>ing in their Sunday dress— 
When night repoM*, for they can do no less ; 

Then, to tlie heath- hett'K purple hood they fly, 

And like to jiiinccb in their Aliixnher8 lie, 

Seoul e from rain, and drupping dewa, and all, 

III (iilkeii hells and roomy painted hail. 

So merrily they wpend their summer -day, 

Now in the oorn-lields, now in the new>inown hay. 
One alino^t f.iiiries that suoh happy things 
AVith roloured hoods and ric'hly.burui«bed wing?, 
Arc faiiy lolK, in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as If of mortal folk afraid, 

Keeping tlieir joyous pranks a mystery still, 

Lest glating day should do their secrets ill.” 


Time has bceu— nor yet very long 
ago— when surh unpretending poe- 
try as this— humble indeed in every 
HeiiRe, but neverthelesH the product* 
of genius which sjieaks f<ir iiaelfau- 
diblyatid clearly in lowliest istrains 
—would not hate past by unheeded 
or unbeloved; now«a-days it may to 
many who hold their heads high 
aeem of no more worth than an old 
aong. But, as Wordsworth says, 

** I’h'aMirefi n<*wly found arc svwect, 
'J'boiigh they li#' about our feet ; ” 

and if stately people tvould but stoop 
and look about their paths, which do 
not alw'axs run along the heights, 
they would often make discoveries 
of wdiat concerned them more than 
apeculaiions among the stars. 

h is not to be thought, hotv’ever, 
that the Northamptonshire Peasant 
does not often treat more directly of 
the common pleasures and pains, the 
cares and occupations of tJiat condi« 
lion of life in which be was born and 
has passed all his days. He knows 
them well, and has illustrated them 
well, though seldomer in this volume 
than In hVs earlier poems; and we 
cannot help thinking that he mar 

r stiy extend his popularity, Wliicn 
England Is considerable, by de- 
Toling hit Rmral Muse to sul)|ects 


lying within his ken and of cveriast- 
iijg interest Bloomfield's reputation 
rests on bis Farmer's Boy’*— on 
some exquisite passages on News 
from the Farm” — and on some of the 
tales and pictures in his ** May-day.” 
His smaller poems are very Inferior 
to those of Clare — but the Nortliamp- 
tonshlre Peasant has written nothing 
in w hich all honest English hearts 
must delight, at all comparable with 
those truly rural compositions of the 
Suffolk shoemaker. It is in his pow- 
er to do 80 — would he but earnestly 
set bimself to the work. He must 
be more familiar with all the on- 
goings of rural life than his compeer 
could have been ; nor need he fear 
to tread again the same ground, for 
It is as new as if it had never been 
touched, and wrill continue to be so 
till the end of time. The soil in 
which the native virtues of the Eng- 
lish character grow, is unexhausted 
and inexhaustible; let him break it 
up on any spot be chooses, and 
poetry will spring to light like 
clover through lime. Nor need he 
fear being an imitator* Hia mind 
is an onginsl ooet and this vo- 
lume proves it % for though be must 
have read modi poetry aince his 
earlier ttaywdouM&ia w our beat 
modem poatip«^ retaina fcia own 
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wbichf Ifaough U be not 
by any ver^ ol^ong diaracteristi^ 
is yet aufficSently pcoulUtr to abonr 
that it belongs to bimBelf» and It a 
natural gift. Pastorals— ecloguet— 
nnd idyls — in a hundred form*— 
remain to be written by such poets 
as ho and his brethren j and there 
can be no doubt at al), that if he will 
^:chelne somethijig of the kind, and 
t>egin upon it» without waiting to 
know fully or clearly what he way 
be intending, that before three win- 


thek long nights, are gottk 
he wiS:^ htttseff tn fHistOssion of 
more imn mere mateiiats for a 
TolttRio poems, that will meet with 
general aceepiatioii« and give him a 
a permanent place by the mde of him 
he loves so well^Robert Bloomfield. 
Of that blameless bardhowaffectlon** 
ately does he speak in these beautiful 
lines! and let them be followed 
by a sonnet e4)ually so to that de* 
Jightful painter of the ** level pas* 
tuccs’*-*^Dewint, 


TO Tlic AftMOar OF BtOO:sitJt:l.O. 

** Sweet uriasbutnlng Minstrel I not to thee 
The (lju*/Hng fashlonn of the day belong ; 
Nature'i* wildyktnrea, field, and cluud, and tree, 
Aod c|mer Ortvok^^ faf distant from the thron^^ 
In mui'Miiirs tender ns the toiling be*', 

MdUe the sweat music of thy gentle song. 

'NVrll I Nature owns thee : Jet the crowd pass by ; 

The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
Tor pastoral brooks, that gently How juul siii^ : 

Dot Nature \s their rouive, and earth and sky 
Their tifintiul otlVring to her rurrrnt luing. 

Thy gentle mu'ie and memory need no sigh ; 
Tor thine shall initrcnur rn to many a ‘>pr'ii»r. 
When prouder streams are snuimer>biin)t 


TO nrwiVT- 

Dewint ! 1 would not flattev ; nor wcmM I 
i’retend to critic-skill in this ihy art; 

Vet in thy lanilsrapes I ran well de-'cry 

The breathing iiues as Nature's ronnterparu 
No painted {»eaks, no wild roiuaiitie sKy, 

No rocks nor nrionntairis as the ri.h eubltme, 
ILiih made thee ; but the sunny truth 

Of Nairn e, that di>th loark thee tor iil) time, 
Found oa cur If '.tl pantutes : — spots, foi sooth, 
Where common skill secs nothing deemed di\ir;e. 
"Yet here a worship]*or was tonnd in thee ; 

And thy young pencil vroiked stitdi rich surpii'^e. 
That rushy flats, ttfringeil with willow-tree, 
Kivalled the braMtles uf Italian skies.'* 


These sonnets are in ai) roitpects 
honourable to John Clare. The first 
shows that hift heart is not only free 
from the slightest taint of jealousy, 
but full of alt afTectionate feeliogsof 
the best klod towards bis brother 
bard. Were Bloomfield and he 
personal friends V We hope so, 
and can hardly doubt it — though in 
this atraoge world people, whom 
nature made that they might love 
one another, pass to and fro for years 
almost within hand-reach, and never 
once meet 

Ebeneaer Elliot claims with pride 
I# be. the poet of the poor— and 


the poor might well hr proud, did 
they know it, that they have such a 
poet. Some— not a few of them, 
know It now_8ud many will know 
it In future ; for a muse of fire like 
his will yet send its illumination 
Into dark deep holds.*^ May it 
consume all the noxious vapours 
that Infest such regions — and pu- 
rify the atmosphere — till the air 
breathed there do Ute breath of life. 
But the poor have other poets be* 
tides him — two will I mention 
deafer than the rest** — Crabbe and 
Burns. We mention their names 
—and no more. Kindly spirits were 
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they heili^4nit Bomehed eimeHei^ - 
ced ell hie poetry«Hind therelore 
hie poetry is ea embodiment of fia- 
tional character. Wo eay it not in die* 
paragemeat or reproof of EboBoaer, 
for let all men Hpeak ae they think 
and feel ; but how gentle in all hU 
noblest iDsplrattons wau Robin! He 
did not shun sins or sorrows, but be 
told the truth of the poor man's life, 
when he showed that It was, on the 
whole, virtuous and bappy-^^boar wjt* 
ness those immortal strains — *' The 
Twa Dogs," « The Vision," “ The 
Cottar's Saturday Night," the sangs 
voiced all braid Scotland thorough by 
her boys and virgins, say rather her 
lads and lasses— while the lark sings 
aloftaud the linnetbelo w, the mavis in 
the golden broom accompanying the 
inuHic in the golden cloud. We de- 
sire — not in wilful delusion — but in 
earnest hope — in devout trust — that 
poetry shall sliow that tlie paths of 
the peasant poor are paths of plea- 
santness and peaces If they should 
seem in that light even pleasanter 
and more peaceful than they ever now 
can be below the sun, think not that 
any evil can aiise *' to mortal man 
who liveth lierc by toil," from such 
representations— for imagination and 
reality are not two dlflerent things 
— they blend in life— but there the 
darker shadows do often, alas ! pre- 
\ ail — and sometimes may be felt even 
by the hand — in poetry the lights 
are triuinpiiant — and gazing on tlm 
glory men's hearts burn w'iilnii ibein 
—and they carry the joy in among 
their own griefs, till despondency 
gives way to exultation, and the day's 
darg of tiiis worky world is lighten- 
ed by a dawn of dreams. 

This is the effect of all good poe- 
try-according to its power— of the 
poetry of Robert Bloomfield as of the 
poetry of Robert Burns. John Clare, 
too, is well entitled to a portion of 
such pndse; and by following our 
advice his name may become a house- 
hold word in the dwellings of the 
rural poor. Living in leisure among 
the scenes in whi^ he once toiled, 
be can contemplate them all without 
disturbance— Mving lost none of his 
sympathies, he has learnt to refine 
thm all and see into their source*^ 
and wiser in his itmplldty than 
VOL. axaviii, wo. ccxxwvni* 


Ihey/ who formerly his yoke-^ 
feliom ardin IhtoirR, he knows many 
thdtm welt which they know impeiv 
feedy or not at all, and is privileged 
to be their teacher. Surely in an 
age when the smsHest contribution 
to sOfence la dulv estimated, and 
knowledge not onty held in honour 
but diAtsed, poetry ought not to be 
despised, more especially wheu 
emanating from them who belong 
to the very condition which they * 
seek to illustrate, and whose ambi- 
tion it is to do justice to Us natural 
enjoyments and appropriate virtues, 
lu spite of all they have suffered, 
and still suffer, the peasantry of Eng- 
Jand are a race that may be regarded 
with better feelings than pride. We 
look forward confidently to the time 
when education — already lu mucii 
good— and if the plans of the wisest 
counsellors prevail, about to become 
altogether good — will raise at onc<‘ 
their condition and their character. 
The Cloverumeut has its duties to 
discharge— clear as day. And what 
is not In the power of the gentleme u 
of England ? Let them exert that 
power to the utmost — and then in- 
deed they will deserve the noble 
name of “ Aristocracy." We speak 
not thus in reproach— for they better 
deserve that name than tlie same 
order in any other country j but in 
no other country are such interests 
given to that order in trust— and as 
they attend to that trust is the glory 
or the shame — the blessing or the 
c/jrse — of tlielr high estate. 

It is right that every P(»et, high or 
humble, should be an egotist. Clare 
speaks much— but not too much— 
of himself— for always in connec- 
tion with his lot, which was a lot 
of labour from which his own genius 
—and we believe the kindness of 
friends— (are wo mistaken in naming 
Lord Fitzwilliam and John Taylor V > 
—have set him free. The grateful 
Hoes wiUi which the volume con* 
eludes, seem to ua to he addressed 
to Hr Taylor— and we remember 
that he was an active friend of Clare's 
on Ma first appearance before the 
public. Here la a pleasant picture 
of the NorthamplonAire Peasants 
domeatie life. 


4 
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HOMK ilAJmWBSS. 

** Like ft tiling <»f tke desert, alone In iu glee, 

1 make a email home eeem an empire to me ; 

Like a bird in the fureet, wbchMi world ie iU neet» 

My homo ie ray all, and the centre of rrtt. 
l^t Amintion eti'etch over the world at a Htrld<*« 

Let the reetleee go rolling away with the tide, 

1 look on life's pleaeuree as foillee at beet, 

And, like sunset, feel calm when I'm going to rent. 

I lit by the fire, in the dark winlei*s night, 

While the C44i cleans her face with her foot In didight. 

And the winds all a cold, with loud clatter and din 
Shake the windows, like robberi who want to come In ; 

Or else, from the cold to be hid and away, 

By the bright burning fire nee my children at play, 

Making houses of cards, or a coach of a chair, 

While I ail enjoying their happiness there. 

** r walk round the orchard on sweet cummer eres. 

And rub the perfume from the biack^eurrant learee. 

Which, like the geranium, when touched, leare a smell 
That lad’sdove and sweet-brier can hardly excel. 

J watch the plants grow, all begemmed with the shoWi*r, 
That glitters like pearls in a sun>sbiny hour ; 

And bear the pert robin just whistle a tune. 

To cheer the lone hedger when labour is clone* 

** Joys come like the grass in the fiields springiug there. 
Without the mere toil of atteiiiion or cate ; 

They come of themMlres, like a star in the sky, 

And the brighter they shine when the cloud pssset by, 

1 wish hut for little, and find it all there, 

Where peace gives Its faith to the home of the bare. 

Who would else, overcome liy her fears, run away 
From the shade of the /lower and the bree/e of the doy. 

O the out-of-door blessings of leisure for me ! 

Ilealifa, rtohes, and Joy ! — it includes them all three. 

There iVaee eomes to me— I bare faith lii her emlle— 
She's my playmate in leisure, my comfort In toil ; 

There the short pasture grass hides the lark on Its nest, 
Though scarcely so high an the grastbopper'e breast ; 

And there its moss-ball hides the wild honey-bee. 

And there joy in plenty grows riches for me. 

Far away from the world, Its delualens, and 
Whose words are but breath, ami Ite farealblnf hut carte,— 
Where trouhle^i town thick as the dewe of the niam» 

One can touroe eel a foot without maetlag a Ihom— 

There are eome view the world aa a llghuy tbrowii hall. 
There are tome look on eltiee Ilka etouee in a wall— . 
Nothing more. There are othefe. Ambition*! prand belrg, 
Of whom 1 have neither the aouragt nor cares. 

*< So 1 ait on my bench, or ei^y in th« ihade 
My toil as a pastime, while using the epade ; 

My fancy ie free in her pleasure to elrey. 

Making voyagee round the whole world In a day. 

1 gather home comforti where caret paver gnir. 

Like manna, the heavens rain down with tbe deW| 

Till I tee the tired hedger hand wearily by, 

Then like a tired bird to ipy comer I dy.** 
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Our eye has this momanl fallen on 
a few lines in a different strain — 
which seem to us very beautiful*— 
and therefore we quote them, though 
in this part of our crhlqiie they may 
not be quite in place. 

ON AN INFANTKJLLEn BY MUHTMINO. 

“As fearless as a cherub’s rest, 

Now safe above the cloud, 

A babe lay on its mother's breast 
When thuntlers roared aloud. 

It started not to bear the crash, 

Hut held Its little hand 
Up, at the lightning's fearful flash, 

To catch the burning brand. 

** The tender mother stayed her breath 
]u more than grief awhile. 

To think the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her tabo to smile. 

Aye, it did smile a heavenly smile 
To see the lighunng play ; 

Wfli might she shriek wheu It turned 
pale, 

And yet it smiled in clay. 

“ O woman f the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend; 

It took thy {rifnntpure to heaven, 

I^eft thee impure to mend. 

Thus Providence will oft appear 
From (mil's own mouth to preach ; 

Ah ! would we were as prone to hear 
As ]\Iercy is to teach * ” 


Botperlutpfl tlin pkatanteat portion 
of the Tolume U that which coneiats 
of toanetB— no fewer than eighty* 
six— aod almost all expreasire of 
**mood8 of my own mind,” when 
meditating either on liia own lot or 
on that of nb nird nelghboura. Why 
does our able firieno^ the literary 
critic in the Spectator^ when apeak-* 
ing of the Reverend Charles Strong’s 
sonnets — which are excellent — say 
— ** But we have already stated our 
iiif/ifftrence to this mode of compo- 
sition ; and Mr Strong cannot over- 
come the antipathy which Milton and 
Wordsworth fdll in conquering?’* 
Indifference and antipathy seem to us 
scarcely to be synonymous — but the 
feeling must be as strong as it is 
strange— aody pardon us tor saying 
BO — Irrationm — which the united 
power and majesty of Milton and 
Wordsworth fails to conquer. Let us 
hope that it te merely monomania- 
ana that our friend is otherwise sane. 
In the humble haadt even of John 
Clare, the sonnet discourses most 
excellent music. Here are Twelve. 
Let our good Spec avert his eyes 
from them with indifference and an- 
tipathy, while, well-pleaaed, run over 
and then rest upon them all eyes 
besides— and smile thanks to Maga 
for the rural feast. 


SKDGE-B|SS*S NEST. 

“ Fired in a whitc-thprn bush, it’s summer guest. 

So low, e’en grass o’pr-tQpped Us tallest twig, 

A sedge-bird built its little benty nest, 

Clone by the meadow pool and wooden brig, 

Where schoolboys every morn and sve did mbs. 

In seeking Dest% and finding, d^ply skilled, 
Sesrohtng eadh bpsh and taller clump of grs^ 
Where’er was llkelikood of bird to bnitd ! 

Yet did she bide h^ bahltatkra lonf^ 

And keep her little brood froip oy«t 

Hidden aa seorot as a erlcket^s a^pg, ' 
nil they, srdUAa^od, a*sr wl^M pool^ «ot|W fly ; 
Proving that Proiddence Is ever iHgiii; 

To guard the simpbil C|f hsr sh|«||a from wrong.** 


Yua Ynaiisu*s ioest. 

** Within a tblek and apreadlng liawihoni buab* 
That overhung a molehlU and round, 

I heard from to mom a meiry thrush 
Sing hymns to sunrise, and I dxiiiik ths ffittad 
WiOi Joy ; and, ofum an Intruding giund* 

1 watched her amal tfiUa from ^ to da|r^ 
How uni ah# warpad Hif moss* 1# friM t 
And uMsIlod fr iHtlt umod and 
And by and by» IfUm hsalb4Nilb giB 

ans' iq^sfUNi glim fmMS osgsiiH mnni 
Afid thiua I wdt fi iais di lu tbijl sunny f 
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A brood of Nuturc'n minstreli cbirp and fly, 
dlad AS that buusliine and ib« laughing aky.'* 

TfIK HAPFV BtnO. 

** The happy M’^liUe-throat on the swaying bough. 

Hocked by tbo impulse of the gadding wind 
That ushers in the showers of April,— now 
Carols right joyously ; and now reclined, 

Crouching, she clings close to her moving se.ttt 
To keep her hold and till the wind for rest 
Taiises, she mutters inward melodies^ 

That seem her heart's rich thinkings to repeat. 

Ihit when the branch is still, her little breast 
Swells out in rapture's gushing Nyinphoriies ; 

And then, against her brown wing sofUy prest> 

The wind rotoes playing, an enraptured guest, 

This way and that she swings — till gtiMs arise 
More boisterous in their play, then ntf she Hies,*' 

Tiie Moir. 

“ Rude arobitcct! rich inslinct's natural taste 
Is thine by heritage. — 'I’hy little uiutiuds, 

Bedeckiug fune-clad heath, and rushy waste, 

And traced with shcep^tracks, shine like pleasure-grounds. 

No rude iuelcgunce thy work confounds, 

1>ut scenes of picturesipic and beautiful 
I.ie 'mid thy little hills of cushioned thyme, 

On which the cow-boy, svheii his hands are fttli 
Of s%’ild-tl oners, Icauii upon bis arm at ir>t, 

As though bia scat were feathers. \\'hen I climb 
Thy little fragrant mounds, I fed ihy guc*t. 

And hail SVgUct thy patron, who enntrives 
Waste spots for thee on Nature's quiet breast, 

Taste loving best nlicre thy atili luboiir thrirr* /* 

Tiir snr.riifRu’s Turr. 

‘Tinge elin, with rilted trunk all notched and scarred, 

Like to a uarrior's destiny! 1 love 
To stretch me often on thy shadowed swAid, 

And hear the laugh of summer leaves above ; 

Or on thy buttressed roots to sit, and lean 
In careless attitude, and there reflect 
On times, and deeds, and darings that have l»eeii— 

Old castaways, now swallowed In neglect ; 

While thou art towering in fhy strength of heart. 

Stirring the soul to vain Imaginings, 

Ifi which life's sordid being hsth no part. 

'ITie wind of that eternal ditty sings 
Humming of future things, that bimi the mind 
To leave some fmgnient of Itself behind." 

Tifc sREPHtRp any, 

“ I’leased in bis loneliness, fie offen lies, 

Telling glad stories to bis d<^, or e'en 
His very shadow, tbit the loss sttppllss 
Of living company. Full oft he'll lean 
By pebbled brooks, and dream with happy oysa 
Upon the fairy pictures spread helow, 

Thinking the shadowed prospeets read skies, 

And happy heavens, where his kindred go. 

Oft we may track his haunts, where he hath been 
To spend ifae leisure which bis toils bestow. 

By nine^pig-inerris nicked upon the green. 

Or dower-stuck gardens, never meant to grow, 

Or dgures out on trees^ Ids skill to show. 

Where he a prisoner from a shower hath been/* 
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A 1‘I.KAKANT PLACE, 

“ Now Sutnmcr rumcH, and 1 wUh staff in Uaiid 
Will hie lue to the sahbath of her joy», — 

1 o heathy spots, and the uiibroheii land 
Of woo<]Iand heritage, unknown to ncisc 
And toll ; — save many a playful band 
Of dancing insects, that well understand 
The sweets of life, and with attuned voic<» 

Siiig ill sweet concert to the pleasant May. 

There by a little bush Til listening rest, 

To hear the nightingale, a loveTs lay 
Chant to his mate, who builds her careless nest 

Of oaken leaves, on thorn-stumps, mussed and grey ; 
Tceling, with them, I too am truly blest 

By making sabbaths of each common day/* 

THE MILKING SIIEJJ. 

** Otiud Heaven ! nnd can it be, that such n nook 
As this cun raise such sudden rapture up ? 

'i'wo dottrel trees, an oak anl asii, that stoop 
Their agnl bodies o*rr a little brook, 

And raise their shelteiiug heads iibovc and oVr 
A little Itove), raised on four old props 

Old as themKrlves to look on — and what more? 
Noiigltt but a hawthorn hedge I — and yet one stops 
In admiration and in Joy, to gaze 
Upon these objects, feeling, us 1 stand, 

'J'hat nought in alt this wide, world's thorny ways 
Can in/)teh this bit of feeling’s fniry land. 

How can it bt* ? Tune owns the potent spell— 

Tve known it from a bay, and love it well.** 

SUDDKK Sllttwru. 

Black grows the southern sky, betokening rain, 

And humming hive bees homeward burry by ; 

I’bey fee) the rhaiigf ; so let us shun the grain, 

And take the broad road while our feet are diy. 

Ay, there, some drops fell moistening on my fare, 

And pattering on iny IihI— * lis coming nigh ! — 

Let's look uboiii, and find a sheltering place. 

The little lhiiig.i around us fear the sky, 

And hasten through the grass to shun the shutter. 

Here stoops nn ash-tree — hark! the wind gels high, 
But never mind ; this ivy, for an hour, 

Rain ns it may, wilt keep us drily here: 

That little wren knows well his sheltering bower, 

Nor leaves his covert, though we come sd near.** 

TIIS or l> WILLOW* 

** The juicy wheat now spindles into ear, 

And trailiiig pea-blooms ope their velvet eyes ; 

And weeds and tlowcra, by crowds, far off and ucar, 

In all their sunny liveries appear. 

For summer *s lustra boasts unnumbered dyos. 

How pleasant, 'neath this willow by tba brook— 

I u ancient dwelling-place for many a year— 

To alt { and o’er ibosa crowded fields to look> 

And tho loib-dropplng of the shower to hear* 
Onraelvca so idmlteredi e*en a pleasant hook ^ 

Might lie uttli^tt^od from Iho fragrant ral^ 

For ndt a drop gels tlbroogb the bowery learn 
Bi^drymlMmsedlnmy ol4>ut4|tain» ^ , 

1 aHi and tro^Um €iur«,bttl 
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CA%. 

VmST «TQttT or «PRIN<^« 

** Th« htiReUbloom^ in threads of erimson hue, 

Pcop throiii^h the sirelUtig buds, forcteUing 8{»Hiig 
Kro yet a white- thorn leaf appears In view. 

Or Mareh finds throstles pleased enoufh to slug. 

To the old touchwood tree woodpeckers cling 
A moment, and their harsh-toned notes renew ; 

In happier mood, the stockdove claps his wing 
The stiulrrel sputters op the powder^ oak, 

AViili tail cocked o*er his head, and ears erect, 

Startled to bear the woodman's understroke ; 

And with the courage which his fears cotlect, 

He hisses fierce, half malice, and half glee^ 

Leaping from branch to branch about the tree, 

In winter's foliage, mots and lichens, drest." 

PLKAWANT rr.AC*S. 

** Old stooe-pits, with veined ivy overhnng ; 

Wild crookcil brooks, «*er which is rodely filing 
A rail, and plank that bends beneath the tread ; 

Old narrow lanes, where trees meet over-bead i 
Path-stiles, on which a steeple we espy, 

Peeping and stretching in the distant sky ; 

Heaths overspread with furze- bloom's sonny shine. 

Where Wonder pauses to exclaim, ** Divine!” 

Old ponds, dim shadowed with a broken tree 
These are the picturesque of Taste to me ; 

While painting Winds, to make complete the scene, 

In rich confusion mingle every green, 

Waving the sketchy pencils in their bands, 

Shading the living scenes to fairy lands.” 

We have now done what we could crease the number of his hives. A 
to bring before tbe public the new cow ? Probably. Let us Uke care 
merits of an old favounte--and we she has both grass and fodder, and 
hope that he will meet with some- become a miracle of a uiilcher. Call 
thing more substantial than praise, we this charity V ISot at all. Clare 
All that they who wish to befriend Is contented, and his Patty baa her 
him have to do is to buy each a copy handful for the beggar at the door, 
of the Rural Muse. A fehr editions her heart-full for a sick neighbour, 
will thus soon slip off — and the poet's His volume is worth ten times over 
family be j^ovlded with additional whatyou will have to give for it — and 
comforts. The pigeons are sitting on on your side, in good truth, should 
the roof, cooing Uieir sweet under- be the gratitude. Purchase then 
song, and get peas and barley In pleasant tbougbts^and it will be your 
abundance at home or afietd— ‘but own fault if you eaniiot enjoy them 
there are other creatures below that — should that be the case you are but 
roof not so easily fed — ^though they a trifle out of pocket, and can hare 
have never yet been beard to mur- recourse to turtle, venison, and pine 
mur but in happiness— aiid the jkmr, i^ple— wd i^hi be blest, 
far beyond the reaches of the souls Our wetl^^eloved brethren— tbe 
of the rich, feel that Scripture — ^ B«^l}sb-*-who, genteel as they are — 
day eometh in which no man can have a yulgarl^t of calling us the 
work.’’ .The creephig plants took 8c&(Ch^Mt« Me an opportunity 
pretty in front of the poeVs cottage, of dedatmhlg tte the national dis* 
but they bear no fruit. There Is, gr^ incmw by bdr treatment of 
however, a little garden attached— Bnthka. We confess that the PaoPLB 
and in it may he dig without anaiety of that ^ not blameless— nor 

—nor need to grudge among the es- wit Are Btod whom now all the na* 
culents tbe gaddii^ flOwers. Does tlOds honour. There was some rea- 
he keep bees ? He dode. Then hre son for Voi^rdw— ^rbaps for shame 
know how to hnable hfm to In* — iodUimifishVdWedrepeaUmca* 
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Scotland ataiids where U did in the 
world’s esteem. The widow out- 
lived her husband nearly foi^y years 
— she wanted nothing _ and was 
the sons are prosperous— 
or with a competence— atl along 
with that family all has been right. 
England never bad a Bums. We 
cannot know how she would have 
treated him — had be ** walked in 
glory and In joy upon her mountain- 
sides.” Bm we do know how she 
treated her Bloomfield. She let him 
starve. Humanly speaking we may 
say that but for his imprisonment — 
his exclusion from light and air— he 
would now have been all ve ; — as it was 
— the patronage he received served 
but to protract a feeble, a despond- 
ing, a melancholy existence, — 


cheered at times but by short visits 
from Uie Muse, who was scared from 
that dim abode — and fain would 
have wafted him with her to the fresh 
fields and the breeny downs— but 
his lot foihad — ^and ^nerous Eng- 
land. There was some talk of a 
subscription— and Southey, with 
hand *‘open as day to melting cha- 
rity was foremost among the Poets. 
But somehow or other it tell through 
— and was never more heard 
and mean while Bloomfield died. 
Hush then about Burns. Pretend to 
admire what you cannot read — leave 
the Scotch to their own refiections 
on the fate of their Ploughman — 
and explain to us at your leisure in 
what lay the grace of Euglibh grati- 
tude to your Farmer’s Boy. 


TO THE RlVEn TWEED. 


BY A VOUSO LADY. 


Roll on, bright Tweed, roll on, 

And let thy waters be 
A tribute to the many wares 
Of the dark and heaving sea ! 
Many dear, winding streams 
On thy broad bosom meet, 

And the sea with gentle murmnrings 
Their mingled tides will greet. 
Roll on then, Tweed, until they be 
Lost in the waves of the deep, dark 
sea. 


Thy banks are rich aod fair. 

Thy woods wave green and wild, 
Aad Ihou bearest many a roving riil. 
The distant mosmta&'s child. 

Roll on then, Idngly Hver, 

By eastle,' hall, aM tower — 

By palace proud and lowly oot— 

By greenwood, glen, and bower. 
Roll on, rdl on unlil ye gain 
The wild waves of the restless main. 


As by thy soiKHt waters 
WBh wanderinroyeel etaad^ 
And gene on all the vailed eeeuee 
Ol'^s lalr> pleaeantdand, 

I tldnk--4wi|h% fiowtag Hvev«- 

, m oem 


Tbott luMt been rol^ w 


8iil1 rolling on, unchanged and free, 
To the bounding waves of the deep, 
dark sea. 

How many eyes are closed in death. 
How many hearts are cold, 

How many youthful forms have sunk 
Before the grey aad old — 

How many In these scatter'd honiea 
Have come and pass'd away. 
Fleeting and fair, as the bright sun’s 
beam, 

Or like the meteor’s ray— 

Whose course through time pass’d 
on like tboe 

To the billows of eternity ! 

Peace be to thy blue waters, 

As with gentle song they flow ; 
Light be the breath of the whis* 
pering winds 

Whmi on thy shores they blow. 

the blue sun's dancing rays 
On Iby rippling wavelets gleam, 
And gludeome befShy pUgrimage, 
^Tbou brightly flomng stream J 
.R<di on In bmmty Bll ye gain 
The ^hite waves ef me resdess 
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CllUftCU 

** lu tlic mierDal contests of the 
CinN k Hopublics/’ says Thucydides, 
**it was generally found that those 
wh4i were the most depraved and 
abandoned, and had the least fore* 
bight, prevailed. For being con- 
bduus of this weakness, and dread- 
ing to be overreached by those of 
greater penetration, they went to 
work from the outset with the sword 
jmd poniard, and thereby prevailed 
over their antagonists, who were 
birmin^remote schemes and projects 
lor their destruction.’*^ As if the 
caily triumph of the Jacobi ns ever 
thcGiruijdij4ls,“the men of poniards'* 
(says the Kepiiblican Lou v it), over 

the nir n ot words,” had not been 
bufiicient to demonstrate lite eler- 
ual truth of this observation, it is 
apparently destined to be again veii- 
tied ill our own times. 'I'he party 
who Mipport their mandates by tiic 
j>e.ttir« Head and Crossboues — 
who.MC arguments are wielded by 
the hired assassin, and principles 
proclaimed by midnight coiilUgra- 
iiun— is rapidly riting to poliiical 
Kuprcmacy amongst us ; and while 
the \Wtig8 have so complettdy sunk 
into insigoiticance as to be almost 
torgotten, the anarchical Iladicals 
are swifiiy proceeding with the work 
ot destruction, and daily. increaHiog 
in arrogance, fury, and revolutionary 
passion. 

The experienced iuabiliiy of al« 
most all the knowledge and learn- 
ing, and the vast majority ot the 
wotth and property ol the country, 
to contend with this atrocious fac- 
tion, not a hundredth part their 
*'4pialH in the capacity to gu\eru or 
bless mankind, arises from a cause 
HO bimple, that few have sought in 
it the explanation of so fearful a 
phenomeuoti. it is the ioability of 
tiie great body of the people to ap- 
pieciate the force of political truth, 
and form a correct judgment on 
public efTairs, wbicfi is the insur- 
mountable difficulty, with which, 
iu all ages of democratic excitement, 
the cause of order and resBon has 
had to struggle. What avails it that 


ROBHaRY. 

all persons possessed of historical 
information, all persons endowed 
with a sound judgment, all persons 
of a masculine understanding, all 
persnus of property or expectations, 
and all persons of virtuous and re- 
gular habits are on Uie (jonservative 
side V On the other are arrayed the 
vast and motley hand of those who 
possess neither knowledge, nor 
judgment, nor property; who are 
restrained by no conscieniious 
BtrrupleH, and fettered by no feeliogs 
of justice; and who liave held out 
to the vsbi and usually inert mass of 
the people the glittering prtxe of. po- 
litical power till the whole body is 
iu a ferment. 

How is the passion for democratic 
power, once tliorougidy awakened 
ill buch a body, to bo counteracU^d 
and prevented from tearing, as it 
invariably does when nut rcbiruined, 
all the institutions of society in 
pieces, and crushing beneath its 
wheels alike the liberties of the 
people, the safeguards of freedom, 
and the glories of civtltsatton V To 
combat it with the weapons of rea- 
son or experieuce is proved by ac- 
tual experiment to be altogether 
hopeless, and the reason obviously 
is, that Ibis immonso majority of 
mankind are altogether ini pervious 
to that species of indueuco. To 
meet it we must look for an an- 
tagonist principle, as universal in its 
operation, as rousing in its influence, 
as terrible iu itscontequences. There 
are but two prtnctplea in human 
affairs capable of prmlucijig such 
etfecls — warlike patriotism and relU 
gious feeling. U was by rousing Uie 
first, that Mr Pitt combated and 
overcame the demon of innovation 
in the hrst French lie volution ; it 
is by diffusing the second that Sir 
R. Peel mud uie Conservative band 
can alone hope to subdue the demo- 
cratic fervour which has sprung out 
of tlie second. 

Experience In every age has 
abundautly proved that the spirit of 
religious enthusiasm is capable, not 
only of inspiring the leaders of the 
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people wUli sublime aud almost 
supernatural constancy, but of rous- 
inf( tbe immense mass to a degree 
of enthusiasm, which no other 
feelings of which humanity Is bus* 
ceptible, can produce. Keflect on 
the marvellous frenzy of the Cm* 
sades ; when, ibr centuries, high and 
h»w, rich aud poor, princes and 
peasants, were alike consumed by 
the devouring passion to set free the 
holy sepulchre ; and for two hun- 
dred years, Europe in a body was 
precipitated, in multitudes cx>umles8 
as the sands of the ocean, to meet 
almost certain death on the fields of 
Asia. Recollect a handful of Re- 
douiiis Issuing from the deserts of 
Arabia, and from the force of euihu- 
siasm extending their con<{iiests 
far beyond the utmost verge of tbe 
Roman empire, to the shores of the 
Atlantic, tlie banks of the Ganges, 
tiie stream of the Garonne, and the 
waters of tbe Ojcus. Picture to 
yourself the serenity and constancy 
of the Protestant martyrs ; recall to 
reinembrauce the Invincible h<*roisin 
with which they endured the tor- 
tures of the stake. Go back in ima- 
gination to the days of the bloody 
Alary ; bcbold Latimer and Ridley 
lighling H fire which they prophe- 
sied through God’s help would 
never be extinguished. Iledect on 
(’rntmier holding his right hand in 
tiie flames liil it fell oft, ex cl aiming 
•* WiUi this have i offended.” Figure 
in imagination two hundred and 
eighty persons consumed in the 
dames lighted by Catholic hands, in 
England, in four years alone, and 
laying amidst tiio blood of martyrs 
Uie deep foundations of Uie C^burch 
of England ; and we may acipiire a 
faint idea of the astonishing effects 
of religious enthusiasm. Nor is 
it only in remote periods and dis- 
tant ages that these marvels were 
tvituesMed; our own times have 
exhibiptd effects just as extraordl- 
narv ; tbe peasauts of La Vendee, 
under the banners of tiie cross, ali 
but subdued the infidel demon of 
the French Revolution % and tbe 
arms even of Napoleon himself sunk 
before the devout seal of the Spa- 
nish pemanla, amd the holy enthu* 
•letm of the slaves of Russia. 

As religion is thus the great mas- 
ter sptrlt» to whkk we must look for 
eemuidlBg tim ferem of heU, 


under the banners of revolution, so 
there is an instinctive animosity be- 
tween the two principles, and tbe 
first attacks oi triumphant demo- 
cracy are always directed against 
the religion and faith of the Gospel. 
It has often been a matter of astonish- 
ment, why it is that the revolution- 
ists alw^ays select as their first vic- 
tim the possessions of the church ; 
and long before tbe institutions of 
the state are overturned, strain every 
n€»r\e to despoil and ruin the pro- 
fessors of rcligiun. The facts now 
mentioned at onro explain the cir- 
cuiiii^tance. Religioti is attacked, 
because the revolutionists know that 
i(s feelings aie the only eftVctual 
barrier against their infernal project**; 
because "they are aware, that so long 
as iu inftuence remains over \hv. 
inajoiity of the people, their designs 
can never be accomplished ; and 
bi*cauHe if, by the destruction of its 
property, they can neutralize its 
ascendeucy, they anticipate no sort 
of difiicuity in the demolition of ail 
the other institutions of society, and 
a general spoliation of every species 
oi property. As religion is thus 
placed in the vanguard of tbe battle, 
so ft Is by sumogikilag all the remain- 
ing virtue and strength of the state 
to its protection, that we can alone 
hope to withstand tbe democratic 
fervour with which we are assailed. 
If the Church is destroyed there is 
not a chance of saving even a rem- 
nant of the Monarchy. 

Bishop Bossuet prophesied an 
hundred and seventy years ago, that 
the. Protestant religion would fall 
to pieces by its own divisions, and 
that by simply adhering to unity oi 
doctrine, (he Catholic faitb, one and 
indivisible, would ultimately again 
spread over the whole Christian 
world. The present times, more 
than any oUter that have existed 
since the prophecy was made, give 
too much reason to fear that it may 
be accomplished. Certain It is that 
the Church of England is at present 
the bulwark of the Protestant faith ; 
and that if H yields to the Insidious 
designs or open attacks of the Ro- 
mish communion, none of tiie other 
Protestant cliurches in Europe will 
stand tts instant before it What 
could the Preaby terlan churches of 
Setrttad or Cfonovn, or th^ half IL 
lwra|» half Soefadau locators of 
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G«rflUMiy imfmhMt '•a Bmtu(0nkt 
which k»d beat down 4lie 
defended by Sanuel Clarke and Je* 
remy Taylor )* Dkiuoiied, mid mt 
variaece anioit|(; each t»ther, endowed 
with ail the rancour of aeotarkm ha* 
tred, and ail the bitterneaa of tiieo- 
logical animoaity, the motley array 
of the DnaeaterB woiikl apeiKiily he 
overwhelmed. If the vimrch of 
Engh»d faHa, either Popery wiH be 
re<efttahiiafaed*or nifideHty will rei^» 
ae it did in Franoo^ triumphant; that 
is eithm we aball lose all the hieaa- 
inge of Cbrkyanity, and bo doomed, 
as France is to the frretrierabie iosa 
of our Hliortiea in oonaequenes or 
we shall bare it so disfigured by error 
and the frenay of a semi- barbarous 
people, that its blessed features will 
be scarcely distinguishable. 

The Protestants are still over the 
whole empire greatly more nume- 
rous than the Papists and infidels 
put together; and yet tliey seem 
hardly able to oppose any efiective 
resistance to the advances of the 
united forces of that heterogeneous 
and monstrous alliance. To what is 
liiat singuiar and alarming stale of 
things to be ascribed? Simply to 
tln«, that the Pr^sstants are dis- 
UNITKD. The fremry of democracy 
has succeeded in banding together 
men of religious characters and 
principles die most dissimilar; while 
it has disunited those who once IHce 
brothers stood, and whose anceatm 
cemented by dteir common blood 
the glorious fabric of die Ueforma- 
don. The Protestant Dkaenter now 
makes eommon cause with the bigot- 
ted Catholic, and both bail as meir 
dearest ally the iofidel rake or un- 
principled libertine, who openly ri- 
dicule every species of devotion. 
Against what is this unparalleled, 
this unholy aillancedlreeted ? Agnlnst 
the Church of England ; against the 
bulwark of tlie faith planted by 
i^iber and Melaiicthoo ; against the 
firmost support of freedom of con* 
tcNmee atm veligioos Hberty all over 
die world. Forgetting the gloiioas 
mbSevemetf ts of that noble establi^- 
meitb forge^lng the holy emstney 
of Ita martyrs, the sublime worfcn of 
tN diseipiss, the lllumfnadon spread 
weer the eardi by isi eaerdoBs, too 
of the Protestant soemdans 
niwoed^^oommoii ennse wiih die 
dfh MMd, wM 4My 


strivkig either 4o tcestebiidi a Mdi 
wkidi will 1^^ oMin die fires of 
Smishfield, or dispSace ChrisdanHy 
by the orgies of she Goddess of Rea* 
son. SutA exttaofdhiwry Infstuadon 
would be akogfliher incrocUhie, if 
tt had not oocurred imder our 
eyes, mid if the mcperkuNie of the 
last lew years had not dfsrded so 
many woful exsmplos of the nuamer 
hi whioh even worthy and eonsoien- 
lloos men, blinded by party seal, 
iaboiir 10 bring ahoiit objects which, 
when fuliy accompllsbed, tMxosion 
consequences whfcii they would wil- 
lingiy perish on the scaffold to avert. 

The designs of the infidel- Papist 
coalition are now no longer disguia* 
ed. They are embodied in a bill, 
wbicli, for the first pmllel against 
the Church, exceeds. In Hevoluiioo- 
ary audacity, any thing whkdi we 
could have imagined a cabinet sit)} 
possessing many English gentle men, 
would have brought forward. With- 
out going farther into detail, it is 
suffictent to oliserve, that the Btil 
proposes at once to extinguish Pro- 
tettaniism in ail parishes not con- 
taining, according to tiie census of 
I «8 1, fifty Protestants; the effect of 
which will be at once to throw into 
the hands of the Papists Nt.vK iiun- 
mr.D AND SIXTY rARisifss. or more 
than a third of Ireland. The reve- 
nue of the parishes ao extioguiahed 
are to be vested in a ParHamenury 
beard, professedly for the moral and 
TallgloQs instnietion of all ciasHui. 
What their reai destination will be, 
can be doubtful to no one who con- 
siders wliat is the political ascenden- 
cy which has forced govern meat to 
broach this monstrous measure, in 
the face of a people still professing 
a reverence for Christiaiiity, and an 
adherence to the Protestant £sttb. 

How long will this exfincUon of 
parishea stop short at the Hue of 
fifi^ Protoatants, or what the Tmten 
well ealls the ^Parson Poiiits?** How 
bmf will the infnrialo and now tri- 
ntsj^snt CathoHes, whoso reckless- 
ness of blood has over bean fHrover- 
h4al, ^owthbmlsevabloroflniajit of 
the Mtbfbi tooxistin tbckr peopled 
wUderaesses F fissr long will those 
Idoodthirsty assamdns, who are wlH* 
Ing, for a rmwn and a fteof 
wfiiky/’ to tsbe any heMth?s life, 
wkhhoid dbe mldatebt tsfeb, dhe 
^aggsTi ibe bhmfirirhim dbM ^ 
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now abtndioiied Pifotettent fkrak? third It Ht^onee^an. WlMtcaute 
How ftoon will terror, detpair^ in- tmx be emA g o e i ib jwttiee <w raaton 
digtmtloo, tend o?er the Protestants for Uilt atosttitmt r^^ibeiy ^ There* 
by Uioutands, and hundreds of ihou* vcdntionisit say* the are star* 
sands, to Transatlantic wilds? Let rkw* they eaa ^fet noihii^ nut of 
but tills bill pass, and in two years their parishes; and 70 per oent on 
the Protesttints will disappear in all their nominal kieoine is grei^y more 
the south and the west of Ireland; and than they areerer ilicefy to realise, 
the miserable remnant of our reli- That is to say, we hare mieeeeded 
giout brethren, dying from the torch, by a general and treasonable eomhi« 
the gibbetk or the dagger, will be nation against tithes; by incessant 
seen spreading into every country, application of tbe dagger and the 
where the desperate faction is un* torch, by threats of death's head and 
known, f^ich has oversfwead with cross-bones, and the spectacle of 
bloodshed their own. ^ whole families weltering in their 

Is there any man in the empire blood after the fatal sign had been 
infatuated enough, after what he affixed to their doors, in reducing 
has seen and sees, to believe, that the clergy to such straits tiiat we 
these effects, disastrous and Jieart- have compelled them to enter into a 
rending as they are, will be either permanent capitnladon, and by tbe 
the only or the worst consequences steady application of revolutioiiary 
which will follow this disastrous violence, succeeded in wres^ng from 
measure V Impelled forward, as the them one-third of their possessions* 
liberal Ministry now evidently is, by To whom is this third given ? To 
a powerful and arrogant anarchical the landowners, who have done no- 
factiott, which, like ail tbe early thing whatever to deserve such a, 
leaders of Revolution, they are to- boon. As they are to be charged 
ully unable to withstand, is it not directly widi the burden, and are to 
selbevident that tbe next step will collect it in the form of rent from 
either be the total extinction of the their tenants, they are in justice en« 
Protestant church In Ireland, or the titled to a bonus; but is there any 
extension to England of a similar reason or jusiicn in isiaking it so 
measure of progressive ceaseless large? Who ever beard of thirty 
extincitoD ? Is it likely that the per cent being paid for the collection 
CaUiolic and infidel band, flushed of duties, and least of ail when it is 
wi^ their great victory, will stop Only an addition to the rent they 
short in the career of conquest ? Is already are In use to draw. At this 
it probable that a faction wliich in moment of revolutionary excite- 
tbe outset solemnly professed, in the ment. it may not be excessive ; but 
tight of God and man, that Uiey had is this horrid state to continue per* 
no other objects but a telief from the manenlly ? Do the revoludonist^ as 
dtaabiliUes which tbe experience of the result of their boasted changes, 
former times had found to be neces* aniicipaCeapeninuiieuiestabihdiiiietit 
sary, and now openly aim at the of the bloodshed, anarchy, and vio* 
total overibiw of the Protestant re* lenee, which haa dlsgiiMsed the first 
ligion in these realms, will pause six years of tbe concHiatoryaysteiD? 
a%en they find that Oovemment Is K they do, for what object save their 
compelled to concede all their de- own elevililon, on the misery of ^e 
mands? people, are ati these changes kiatl^ 

bill proposes permaneatly tutml? Ifllfi^doiiot,btfti<imfordie 
to confiscate ihhty per cent of all retuiu of soimy to tbs usual pacific 
Protestant Hvings/or mr,by making state, on what earthly pretence can 
the rent chatm 70 per cent onljron ihef jusiRy Hm twculed^for eonfis* 
the cemmuted tlihei. Have trewho eamn of oiN^AIrd of die Ofaurdi 
do sudi things any tMiIIo condemn est ates, and d>e g rtrtalton s of 
dieooafiseatums^imd loTOSdl^^ LbfiO^pef ee e a oetfioliaaded p r op He* 
tim Cottventloa? Apmd* tsos l 

mihwtpedm of prdiMNyleoe^^ In toid^ 4l Is oMkadens to 

far spelfatidn, «and faeii U and It a jp ewda t h m dm mMMe catse- 
afaimat afar Hm (Imilr lott idea* ’Milhtti^oan ho dioeer 

stand atone In spQSatioii 7> neaily a ^Op|NaaMiMldiena^ or 
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diminution oF tlie tJtlies is !u con- 
templation ; till! (Jadtolic priesthood 
have DO intention of parting witli any 
part of tlie {rntrimony of St Peter. 
Ah long as the tithes are in the hands 
of the iVotestauts they are the most 
odious and unjust of all impositions ; 
tlie ioslaut they are transferred 
to the Popish priesthood^ they be- 
come the most just and unalienable 
property. All our views in regard 
to Ireland will be founded on quick- 
sands. if we do not constantly recol- 
lect, that it is tlio eetablishnient of 
the Popish faith in Ireland^ in all its 
pi'lsilue power, wealth, and possos- 
sions, and from thence the restitu- 
tion of tlie whole British islands to 
the chair of St Peter, which is the 
real object in \iew. Tiiey Mind the 
landowners just now, by the pro»- 
fiecl of this enormous bonus ; hut 
no sooner are their objects gained 
than they will restore tithes in un 
tuuiiiated vigourto Uie Popish dertry, 
and the Protestant laudowners will 
only have the disgrace of having 
attempted to profit l>y an act of rob- 
bery, without reaping the fruits they 
expected from their acquiescence. 

Ah the general le-cstHblishnient of 
Popery is the object at which all the 
eftbrts of the most united and power- 
ful part of the anarchical confedera- 
cy is evidently driving, it becomes 
of the highest importance to enrpiire 
wimt ate the speculative tenets of 
the clergy, with whose dominion we 
are now threatened, and what is the 
practical effect of tlieir principles in 
the country where they have been 
long established. Upon both these 
points we have uow full inforumtion. 
The late memorable meistiiig at 
Uxeter Hal), has led to a complete 
and unanswerable deuwnHratha of 
the social tenets of the Irish Uatho- 
Itca ; and when they are considered, 
we cease to wonder that murder, 
coufiagratioM, nnd anarchy prevail 
through the land, that Us atr<icious 
crimes are sufeen ikoumird a- year, 
and ^at every year the prof^ress of 
the worst kinds of offent'.es is more 
and more marked. We extract from 
the admirable speech of the Rev. I>. 
M'Gliee the following important ob- 
servations on this head. 

^ At a meeting of the Homan Ca- 
Dmlie prelates oflreland, held on the 


1 4th of September, IBOH, it was una- 
nimously agreed that Cum* 

phtv JJodi/ Tlicolocfy was the best 
book on the subject tliat could be 
rcpubllshetL*^ 

** At a meeting of Roman Catiiolti* 
prelates, assembled at Dublin, on the 
25th of February, 1810. The follow - 
ing resolutions were on that occasion 
utianiroously adopted:— 

** ist Resolved— That it is the un- 
doubted and exclusive right of Ro- 
man Catholic bishops to discuHs all 
matters appertaining to t^p doctrines 
and discipline of the Roman ('atho- 
lic church. 

** 2d R<*8oIvcd — That we do here- 
by confirm and deelaro our unalter- 
ed adherence to the resolutions una- 
nimously entered into at our last 
general meeting, on the Uili Sep- 
tember, ]N 08 /* — liifilonj of 
the i'athoUc At^soriotinHf vol. ii. Ap- 
pendix, p. 2(h 

I'nder authority of tin* Popish 
hierarchy, accordingly, a new edichin 
of iJOOO copies was piiriicd; and in 
the preface to that edition, which »-> 
pritiled l>y the (ifllcial publisher to 
Alaynootli C'ollege, it is stated — 
“ Inu-inurh as his Grace Dr Murray, 
Dr Doyle, Dr Keating, and Dr Kin- 
sella, have made it the conference 
hook for the clergy of the ptovince 
of Leinster, the publinher, an well to 
obviate the difficulty experiencevl by 
them in procuring the work, an also 
to advance Uie cause of religion and 
morality in the oilier parts of the 
IriHh Church, is induced to reprint 
a limited number of copies.’* “ Far- 
ther, the questions proposed at llio 
private conferences of the Roman 
Catholic priests, printed in the most 
authoritative documents, signed by 
the Homan Catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland for five years, namely, for the 
years I8dl, )8d2, 1881, and 

i8;35, are taken consecutively from 
this book, mtd correspond with the 
consecutive chapters in Detis.^’ 

Here then it Is distlnctiy proved, 
whatever they may now say to the 
contrary, that Dens' Theology is the 
ataudard autiiorlty of the Irish Ca- 
thoHc Church. Now what are the 
tiinets of that book P M'e pass over 
aU others relating to abstract uoes- 
tions of Faith, about which men nave 
a right to diftr in opinion, and for 
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which they should never be railed 
polftiralty in question, and proceed at 
once to the antUsocial and anar- 
chical tenets which they profess, and 
of which the death’s heao and cross* 
bones are the nntural result. 

On the impoftant point, whether 
the Protestants are heretics, Dons 
observes — “ What Is heresy ? An- 
swer. It is the unbelief of those who 
profesH indeed that Ohrist has come, 
but who reject his doctrine as l^any 
part as proposed l»y the church, eudi 
as LuthernnSy CalrinisfayikCm'* — Dkns, 
vol. ii. p 7H. 

Notv,whatisthe punishment which 
tlie Popish faith, as explained by 
Dens, and practised by the Irish 
agitators, preacrjb<»s for heretics V 
They are these ; — 

“ What are the punishments de- 
creed as^ainst those infected with 
lliat stain V 

Heretics that are known to be 
such are infamous for t!iis very cause 
itself, and are deprived of Ohristian 
burial. 

“ Their temporal ^oods are for 
this very cause itself confiscated; 
but before the execution of the act, 
the sentence declaratory of their 
crime ou^ht to proceed from the 
ecclesiastical judj^e, because the cog- 
nizance of liei esy lies iu the eccle- 
siastical tribunal. 

“ Finally, they are also justly af- 
flicted witli other corporal punish- 
ments, as with exile, imprisonment, 
&c. 

“Are heretics justly punished tviih 
death ? 

“ St Thomas answers,— 22 qtiest. 
1 1 . art. i). in cxirp. * Yes —because 
forgers of money or other disturbers 
of the state are justly punished with 
death, the4*efore also heretics, who 
are forgers of the faith, and, as expe- 
rience testifiesi grievously disturb 
the state/ 

“ This is confirmed, because God 
in the Old Testament ordered the 
false Prophets to be slain; and In 
Deut. chap. xvii. v. 12, It is decreed 
that if any one will act proudly and 
will not obey the commands of the 
priest, let him be put to death. See 
also the indicium. 

" The same fe proved from the 
condemnadon of the lilh artlde of 
John fftmt in the Comcit qf Cm* 


Thus, want of Christian burial, 
confiscation of goodsiexile, imprison- 
ment, and death, are the treatment 
which their church reserves for Pro- 
testants* And it Is very remarkable, 
that in support of this rule they refer 
to the BuuNiNG OP JloRN Hcss by the 
('ouncil of Constance ; that infamous 
violation of faith, and commence- 
ment of the fires of the Inquisition, 
which has brought indelible disgrace 
on the Catholic faith, and began a 
system which has been a stain on 
(.'hriHtianity itpclf. They refer to 
thid atrocious burning as as autho- 
rity— a rule for the future ! 1 Who 
will venture to assert after this that 
they do not contemplate the rekind- 
ling the fires of Smithfield V 

With perfect truth, therefore, did 
Dr McGhee conclude — 

You will here observe that not 
only confiscation of property, exile, 
and imprisonment, but death, are 
decreed against heretics, and the au- 
thor attempts to justify them by a 
reference to the authority of the Old 
TeHtamcnt, and an appeal to the in- 
fallible autbori^ and precedent of 
the Council of Constance- Now, the 
state of the case is ibis— from tlie ex- 
tracts which I have read, these five 
propositions are proved dlstlactiy — 
that Protestants of all denominations 
are considered heretics by the Roman 
Catholic Church— that that Church 
holds that we are, by baptism, pla- 
ced under its domination— that, so 
far from granting toleration, it is its 
duty to exterminate the rites of our 
religion— that it is its duty, fourthly, 
to compel US, by corporal punish- 
ments, to submit to the faith— and, 
fifthly, tlmt the punishments which 
it decrees are confiscation of pro- 
perty, exile, imprisonment, and 
deatii. And mark, lastly, that the 
only restraint— the only exception 
in any one of these cases, is a mere 
question of expediency- (Hear, 
hear,y» 

But these, it is said, are net now 
the teneta of the Irish Catholic 
Church, or ax least they are not new 
pmcticsdly carried into execution. 
Lei us examine, hefmre we trust 
such a eendusiott, what has been the 
nrMress of crime in Ireland since, 
m roped of their dlsi^Sdea, the 
miwt»f^Cla<lioSfiei| heiumie lUire- 
theta 
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quoted beluir«« it appem that Hie tbi lu ihh ao completely 

numheg of offendere commlnad la at miaaoe with aU Ikal wee predic* 
Irahed bee iacreaeed elaeo tbe Ca* ted by tbe adtocatee for emaBciiiap 
tholie DieebilUleo wore rosioeedj, tioa, eo csonipletely in tmisoa with 
ftwi^urteeH tAousand to wbat might be expected from Ibe 

thou3i»nd I aad whea it Is re« practical ^k^lcadoa of tbe prbtcl* 
collected how few, bow cwry few^ of pbe of Demr Theology, it to be eeeii 
the political offendera of Ireland are a eigoal inetance of the tendency of 
brought to yueticie, it may readily be such demoralixing and bloody tenete 
coneeired wbat a oeeoe of anarchy to deetroy tbe elomente of civil U« 
and horror that lelaBd has become, berty; and of the bliodneee of tbe 
la one county alone, in tbe iaet year revotetioiiiete who, profeeeiag an 
there were 100 murdere committed, ardent love lor Ibe pri^plet off ree- 
fer which only ^ne criminal waa dom, lotanely ally themtelves with 
brought to justice. Under the influ- a faction whose excesses are cai- 
ence of tbe Catholic Prlealhood, aoW culated to make its existence for 
ing on the priBcl(dea of Dens* Thee- any length of time an utter impo^si- 
logy, and under the direction of a biliiy. 

salaried agitator, tbe only security On occasion of tbe Ora^e pro- 
for life or property has come to be cessions in commemoration of tbe 
in disobeying the law, and plunging luUile of the Boyne, on tlie I2tb of 
headlong into the crimes which are in July, the people of this country bad 
progress. Lord Urey's Ministry con- a practical example of the species of 
nmed in their well-known pampk- freedom which tbe Irish agitators, 
lotto *' The Reform Parliament and acting on the principles of Dens' 
tbe Reform Ministry,^ that be- Theology, are preparing for them, 
fore the Coerciou Act passed, ** tbe Who were such strenuous supporters 
only question was whether or not as they of the Reform processions ; 
Ireland was to relapse into the sa- and ol those displays of moral and 
va^ anarchy of Abyssinia.*' physical strength wbicli might over. 

What was the political result of awe the deliberations of tlm legisia- 
tbls practical application of the prln- tiire V But when tbeir opponents 
ciples of Dent* Theology ? Horrified adopted the same system, and asser- 
at the enormous excesses of the led their right to support their prin* 
Irish Catholics, and tbe rapid in« ciples by similar processions, wbat 
crease of atrocious crlmas, since the did tbe Papists do ‘i W^hy, they as- 
great healing measure was passed, sailed them every where with biud- 
the Reform Ministry tbomselves geons and fire-arms. ^ Send a slug 
were compelled to Introduce die through his bead ; blow his brains 
Coercion Act ; a measure ^ extreor- out ; knock him to helL’* Such were 
dinary and unparalleled, but not un- the epithets with which they every 
called for severity, which at one blow where assailed the peaceable mem- 
prostrated tbe whole liberties of the hers of the Orange processions ; and 
country, and banded over the adini- suiting the action to tbe word, the 
nlstratioD of justice to Courts-Mar- Ribbonmen laid about them in fu- 


* Return of Criminsi offeiidert in Ireland from 1688 to 1884. 


1828 — Roman Catholic dlfsblUtleo in Ibroe, 

c 

Commuted. 


14,683 

»,W9 

t889^iUllof Bill psited In Msroli, 

13.879 


1830. , * . , 

1881— Reform Agiistioo, 

15,794 

9,908 


9,90u 

1838— Tilhi Agltst^, « • 

16 ^ 

0,7B9 

11,441 

1833-->Do . t « . 

17,819 

]834«^0’Coiinell in (all power* 

8I.S8I 

H.V33 


Psr/, Aitsfiff, Hsy 24, 1835, 

By a late FsrlhNnsnUry Return, It sppesrs that tbs serioni crlmts reported to 
Os viwmM S s t la Iflfll were besldse probably doable that number of wblob the 

anelNwBtss m&m baaidU*o# tbsss tbset were 4flfl bofnlpg bonsai, and 810 nuudipa 
wfM itewnf 14(01 Hareh# IBflfll 






rious «tyle, and commeneed a lerlei 
of outrages which> in manf iaataa- 
ce8» terminated in murder. Hot, and 
disorder, and, if not checked bjr the 
prompt Interference of the cWH and 
military power, would have led to 
general anarchj and terror. The 
liberty of these men, like the reci- 
procity system, is all on one side ; 
none ere so intolerant or bigoted, 
when any others assert for them- 
selves the same freedom of condnct 
for which they so loudly vociferate. 
If their anarchical principles once 
get the same posseiuiion of the exe- 
cutive, which they have already 
done of part of the House of Com- 
mons, they will speedily intrcNluee 
here the tyranny, coniiagration, and 
murder of which the death's bead 
and cross- bones are the symbols, 
and Ireland the appropriate example. 

It Is by no means improbable that 
in th(* course of this autumn, ano- 
ibex appeal may be made by the Go- 
vernment to the country. The Pro- 
testants of England and Scotland 
may rest assured tliat it will be the 


Last opposiusH^ ef asserting the 
prhieti^ of fr ee ae rn ofconsdenco 
and elHI Itberqr wbleh will be afford** 
ed them, if, dekidad by the passion 
far DeiM 0 racy> diey cling to iheir 
0ld dtvistoiis; if the Dissenters ge- 
nerally dwliaue to make common 
cause with the Papists and Infidels ; 
If an anarchical or Catholic majority 
is again returned, ^people ot Eng- 
land may rely upon it their liberties 
are exdnguluied, tbeir faith will be 
obllteratiM, and tbeir children bred 
up In the principles of French infide- 
lity or of Irish Romanism. Now, then. 
Is the time to revert to the great prin- 
ciples of the Reformation ; to inhale 
a^ln those feelings which animated 
the martyr at the stake and the pa- 
triot on the scaffold ; and recovering 
from the sophisms and errors of half 
a century, assert again the eternal 
truth, that the only durable founda- 
rion for civil liberty Is in freedom of 
conscience, and that under the mask 
of liberal principles Popery is the 
eternal enemy of both. 


SONG FOR TRE OPENIKG OF THE aOLl>SMITIt*S BALL, 

iCLY I 6 th, 1615. 
iSV Dunstan is iheir Patron. 


Great Dunstan our patron and saint. 

Was a bold and true man ev*ry Inch, 

An artisan skilful and quaint, 

And at Logic made every one flinch : 

He liv'd in akole In the wall. 

Not six feet by fiva-*-saya the Hory, 

In a different style from the Hall, 

Which we dMicate now to hk glory. 

Come pledge ase te I&ne^*a renown. 


Content with n cell end n crpst. 

So long aa he call'd tibem hie ewn* 

He toirdTln the smoke and the dost. 

Till he found the Phlloaopheria stone. 

But he ear'd nota stiver for pelf, 

While he davM Iflte a bee mddng lioney. 

Like Camden ne'er thought of himself 
But gave to the nadmi me.Meney^ 

Ceme pledge me to Iwstinkiepoirn, 

III* 
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Song /or the Opening of Goldsmith^ 8 HalL 

So he cAjrd, like Paul Pry, at his eeJl^ 

To inveigle the saint to his ruin ; 

Thought he, “ If my arguroenU fail. 

His ambition and pride 1 must feed, 
ril make the old Parson turn tail, 

And rat from his church and his creed ; ** 

For he envied our Dunstnn^s renown. 


IV, 

His tongue with a ** Pratic ’’ ho rubb'd. 

To give the true blarneying brogue. 

His /at/ was most artfully eluhb*tl, 

Kach joint held tlio soul of a rogue. 

A counsellor’s gown he put on. 

With an air at once swaggering and bly, 

Like one that could bully or fawn, 

Or call God to witness a lie ; 

For lie envied our Dunstan's renown. 


But Dunstan soon argued liim down, 

Till dum-founded and left in tlie lurch, 

Quoth he, ** I’ll ensure you the crown. 

If you’ll help me to plunder the church.” 

But the parson was honest as Peel, 

And chopped as sound logic and law, 

So the devil wax’d warm in his wrath. 

And threaten’d the Saint with his claw. 

Come pledge me to Duustan’a renown. 


The Saint 8 Saxon blood growing warm, 
Aroyuttbee,” he said to Apollyon, 

Be off, or I’il send you to pot, 

(As Wellington did to Napoleon.) 

I'iioii disturbest my work and repose, 

With thy jargon and heudisb grimace 
So he clapt the hot tongs to his no^e. 

And bang’d the cell-door in his face. 

Come pledge tne to Dunstan’s renown. 


With his nozzle slop’d down to a stump. 

The devil fled snivelling and roaring, 

11c found the old goldsmith a trump, 

And never thenceforward came boring. 

And when traitors and liars conspire 
To spread their fanatical zeal, 

May their noses, like that of their sire, 

Be wrung witli hot tongs till they squeal ! 

Come pledge me to Dunstan's renown. 

vui. 

’Tis knowledge, and spirit^ and worth. 

Confers the true fame that will last, 

So Dunstan's name lives upon earth, 

Through the tliousand long vears that are past 
Then here’s to our Saint andliis nest. 

Where he made the Arch«traitor look blue, 

And a bumper to e^li noble guest. 

As wise, and as bold, and as true, 

Who pledge us to Dunstan’s renown. 


[Aug. 











« iMBLANts, and other Foeiaii, by 
K. P. Wtlli«--^ited by Barry Com- 
wall ! ** Alas ! thought we, oo read- 
ing thl« titlepage, is Willis dead! 
Tbou America has lost one of the 
most promising of her young, poets. 
We had seen him not many months 
before in high health ahd spirits, 
and had much enjoyed hU various 
and vivacious conversation, which 
we felt, we knew not well tvliere- 
fore, to be more unexceptionably 
agreeable than that of any one of 
our many other friends — Wycllfie 
excepted— 

Who spc the Atlnntic wave their morn 
restore.** 

('ut off by cholera or consumption? 
We remembered his lines to his 
luoiher — and our hearts were sad, 
lJut why weep for him — the accom- 
j>lished “ acquaintance " of an hour ! 
“ Peace to his ashes!*' we sighed 
—and laying down the volume — 
po^i humous ‘as w’c supposed— poor 
Wiiliti’H Remains — we walked out 
iuti> the sunshine, and began hum- 
ij.iiig an old song. Meeting an ad- 
inner of his genius, we lugubriously 
cruaked — ** P, Willis is dead!" 

A iiveaud kicking/’ was tlieshocking 
reply. “ We saw his Re mains — quar- 
t'T past meridian— edited by Mr Un- 
dertaker-General — Ran y Cornwall!” 
“ Ruried tAtf/ may be — but the 
* niaa-alive the day before yes- 
tt'ulay — was sitting as fresh as a 
four- year. old in the Atheoseum 
tUuh. Here’s a letter from him 
wT^h that date — frapked Mahon/’ 
\'t e smote the pavt i: thrice with the 
crutch in the vocative case, each 
diut emitting fire— exclaiming, “that 
h;’y (meaning Barry) will be the^ 
c!c ath of us." It was quite a4)ra* 
malic Scene— and the o^trophe 
was a dinner at the British — w^re 
^vil discussed the merits of the bril- 
liant American overbalf-e-dozeni^ 
<kampaigti — the sparkliiig, 
ii<:ting with the still— emblematical 
<»f bis poctry-^one boUle havlnf. 
been sent away — after each »4>f v'ua 
had attempted in a glaaa of U tbe 
heAlth of the Undert^er— fbri 
and above beibg vapid. It 


tinati^oiintable' talte cleped of 
coirlt. 

To be eef louB as a chamber poet* 
Heard ye ever of any thing hal^.eo 
droll ? Mr WiDis tells iis iliat ” he 
came to England m^edy in the 
course of travel, without the most 
distant idea of publishing a volume 
of poems* The appearance in dif- 
ferent periodicals of some of hU 
early verses (the kindly meant office 
of some of the literary friends he 
had had the bapplneas tomeet), in- 
duced him, on the principle of a 
choice in evils, to take his poetical 
reputation into his own hands.” All 
right But what follows is all wrong* 
“ While he has Uie pdrot^ (affecta- 
tions !) perhaps be may be permit- 
ted to express his sense of the man- 
ner must gratifying with respect to 
his country, in which his humblo 
volume is introduced ^to the English 
reader. Love of England (he speaks 
not alone for himself) would bo a 
difficult lesson to unlearn on the 
other side of the water^ whatever 
party critics of either nation may 
say, and however readers of little 
thought and less liberality may feel 
In this particular case, he is content 
to sink or swim, as the eloquent and 
generotis sentiments of his preface 
find, or not, a giateful response in 
the best hearts of his country. If 
he could have read his horoscope 
before leaving its shores, the honour 
of bceiiig bis name associated in any 
way with that of .Barry Cornwall 
would have satisfied him with th& 
potency of his star, it could not be* 
m more fortunate conjunction cither* 
ft>e friendship or fhme/’ This is sad * 
nonseose^and had ke not seen Air 
Willis, it must have made him ridi^ 
culotis, or worse, in the eyes of our 
Imagination— even like unto a Cock- 
ney* 

Twoor three years ago,m London 
edfdan of IBhymtifs was pub- 

lm|^d«''bdlt!sd'by Wafllilagton Irving, 
find to Samuel Rogers, 

..Bryant-^e tm of the Amencan 

of tha 

; Irvings * 


Skondifn and OtW, twAw. 18*5. 
VOI.. XXXTIIl. KO, CCSXXVIII. ’ 
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ocean. The duty he performed to 
his far-distant friend was appro- 
plrate->aud such a conjunction of 
names was felt to be ennobling to 
both countries. But Ifow stands 
the case hen)? In ludicrous con- 
trast. Who is Willis? We have 
already told you. Who is Barry 
Cornwall? We hare already told 
you too — Mr Undertaker- General. 
Wliat liusiness lias he — bred within 
sound of Bow-bell^ — thus to usher 
in a young gentleman from Colum- 
bia— not into Little — mind ye — but 
absolutely into Great Britain V 
]Mr Cornwall says — 1 have been 
invited to introduce the following 
poeiiK^ to the English public; and it 
gives me pleasure to do so; partly 
for tlift sake of the author fa man 
of bi^rh talent and sensibility), and 
partly he ause it is incumbent upfiii 
every membe r of literature, however 
uniniporlaai he may be, to do his 
best r«) diminish the space that ‘-ep.a- 
rates America from l'n:rland.’* ** I 
Lave Lem inuted.*’ Did iMr Willie 
give that irn itaiion by wtu’d of 
inomii — in a bland whisper — or by 
letU'i y Did lie allow some slight, 
b it fjne<|‘iiu)cal symptoms of desire 
to atlract the c} cs of the knowing 
Barry — or at once pop — plump^— the 
;p]<*stion y W v catmoi for the life of 
us IJieve that tiie first advances 
were on the part of the American. 
To the Little Briton— the unimpor- 
tant “ meuiber of literature” — fan 
od<l expression ) — be must have 

..♦fi'k'il wltli oj } sruUmiiasioii, motltst 

I’.ith*, 

An.i -v. M»t, rt'Iuc-rnnr, .uu'iiou^ (h-l.w,’* 

Wi' beg — on behalf ot all the un- 
imp(*rtanl memberp of tliut bod}*^ — 
to dissent from tlie doctrine that it 
is incumbent on one and all of 
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at^ Gravesend — and if we keep di- 
mininhiug at this rate the space that 
separates America from England, it 
will dwindle into a mere horse-pond. 
What then will become of the Back 
Settlements ? 

But the unimportant member of 
literature may appear to have been 
speaking figuratively — and there- 
fore, if possible, still more foolish- 
ly ; for only think for a moment of 
cementing in indissoluble amity 
America, with her twelve million 
of white inhabitants — to say no- 
thing of the red and black — and 
Britain, with her fifteen — to which 
must be added seven, of the finest 
pisantry on earth — by ^Iclanio and 
other Poems, b^' N. P. Willis, edited 
bj' Barr}’' Cornwall ! 

“ Tills is not the place to speak of 
the rssiihor — h* (ft '-f.n'/ s. He. 
would object to my culogiums as fla- 
grant and unmerited; and / should 
not b** snti'^tlcd witli '///-v 

(iitJ/ t/ibitj Jifiort df fht' dfie to 

him,” Suioly that is silly. 7 ' \h 
precisely the ])lace to speak of 
author he deserves/' And had 
Air t’ornwidl done so, then he uu^ht 
perhaps liave seen that )je )iad not 
“ administiued any thing short of 
the pnii-,e <Uie to him” — and that 
he does not understaml an 00111110!“ is, 
but concrives it to be a repetitimu 
Why wtujld his eulogiunii have been 
thought “ llagrant and unmerited” — 
if he had merely spok* u of ilo’ au- 
thor ** even as he deserves y '* \\'hat 
does he deserve more than he has 
gotV Barry calls him ** a man of 
high talent and sensibility,” and ” en- 
tertains a due 8 cnse <»f tin* geniie of 
Air Willis.” What more could lie 
have said, had he continued to wire- 
draw on wire-wove for a week ? 


them to do his best to diininieli the 
fipucc tlirit separates Aineiica from 
Enghi.id.” Under no such onerous 
duty need bend their backs or knees 
— for, wide as the space is, the dis- 
tance is performed by the American 
clippers on an average of tvventx. 
days — instanceft of sixteen beiTig^Sr 
unfretpient between Liverpojp 
New York— and we observ^pl ftud 
is proposed to steam it in nfm that It 
member of literature, how^oi. What 
portant lie may be, can bwverunim- 
sumption to attempt doji ve the pre- 
the week ? The AtlanjSng it within 
already little wider thafic i», in fact, 
/n the Thanaea 


** Air Willis,” <|Uolh bis invited 
;»atron, aUhougb an American, does 
lot exist upon paneimiA^pii.c can 

. moUfsily of himself. 
*r Hamilton’s account of an Ame- 
dcati tabic (l*hotc must be a cruel 
action if our “ transatlantic bre- 
thren" do really “ exist upon pane- 
gyric.” No man thinks modestly of 
himself— did the long race or run of 
authors do so, the crowded streets 
would blush. It may be true that 
Mr Willis “ can afford to render 
admiration to others,” but he ought 
not to be BO lavish of it, lest he ex- 
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baust his stock in trade. He says 
IS content to sink or swim as the elo- 
quent and generous sentiments of bis 
preface find or not a grateful re- 
sponse in the bust hearts of his coun- 
try.” That has very mucli the look 
of ** a flagrant and unmerited eulo- 
giuni,” but on whom we cannot say ; 
and should all that about his horo- 
scope” and "the potency of his 
star,” and “ the fortunate conjunc- 
tion for friendship or fame,” " di- 
minish the space that separates Ame- 
rica from England,” there will be 
heard in replication one mutual wide 
hoFbe- laugh from shore to shore. 

Another hit of Barry. It is 
clear that we have, until lately, 
done injustice to Aniericau writers. 
AVe have tested them by an unfair 
rule, a^d have measured them by 
their weakness onlv, and not by 
their strength. And this has been 
done, not in sincere error or in 
an honest attemi)! to arrive nt their 
real merits — but eudently tor the 
sake of t‘xiilting oursehes in cle- 
pres-inL' them. A system like this 
cannot bt; i(»o much «jise(»untenaocud 
by men of ]<*Uers. Ainl Imw foolish 
ami injurious is it, to be perpetually 
boasting of this or that thing achieved 
by tl.e separate countries ! as 
tbough every deed, whether 

in Anieiica or ICugland, were not 
done for the credit of our common 
liteiature. If every inrlivi<lual scrib- 
bler were to stand up solely for his 
own little tiansiiory <listiiietioii, and 
cavil m all other wiiteis, who con- 
tributed their share to the general 
Rtoek of amusement, should we not 
bool liini down with contempt ? 
Why do tiie liberal English people, 
then, allow tiie spleen or ill l>iood 
of any man or set of men to \ftiate 
their taste r to blind their under- 
standings y to widen the breach be- 
tween them and their Aniericau 
friends ? Such dishonesty is a be- 
trayal of the cause of literature, a 
calumny on the English character, 
and should be rcuirobated and punish- 
ed accordingly, like any correspond- 
ing private slander.” In all this 
wishy-washy rhodomontade there is 
not one word of common sense. It 
is not " clear that we hare, until 
lately, done injustice to American 
writerf.” But it is clear that, until 
lately, there were no American 
writers to do iojii?.iice to; for if we 
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o back to the time of Franklin and 
is contemporaries — justice most 
ample was done to them all— -and 
since then to many an able political 
writer. 

But It is of our common litera- 
ture” that Mr Cornwall speaks — and 
pray, “ until lately,” w'here was It 
to be found — native to America — in 
the woods of Kentucky ? Brockdea 
Brown, indeed, has been dead many 
years, and was not his genius recog- 
nised in Britain long before it was 
cared, for in the land of his birth ? 
Had Washington Irving to wait in 
" hope deferred that maketh the 
beai t sick,” before he heard the voice 
of England declare her award ? Were 
we ever unjust to Cooper ? Why, 
people call him the American Scott- 
Bryaiit was admired the day lie was 
known — Percival, Paulding, Pierre- 
pont, l>ana, Halleck, Sprague, and 
many others, have all found favour 
ill our eyes, and fo now will N. P- 
W illis, in spite of his having been 
edited by Barry Cornwall. I ne sen- 
tence about ” every individual 
scribbler,” supposes an absurdity 
not only beyontl the bounds ot na- 
ture, butof Cockue.ydom itself— and 
stands hclples8lj% " with it.s hands 
in its breeches jiorkets,” conscious 
it has no business there, and that 
not a syllable is intelligiVio that 
comes out of its month; while wc 
defy even Barry himself to take an- 
other IooIm “ with his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” at wltat folU»ws it, 
without perceiving that the man, or 
set of men, supposed to be labouring 
under a fit of the spleen in addition 
to the chronic disease of ill- blood, 
are jihantoms that disappear in the 
hole in the wall at the lifting up of 
his little finger. His fancy is clouded 
with the fumes of ealoop. Tl»e prac- 
tical conclusion at the close of his 
sermon is not orthodox. Let them 
correspond as they will, a public 
slander cannot be reprobated and 
punished like a private one. The 
betrayal of the cause of liteiature ” 
is a very black offence, involving as 
It does ** a calumny on the English 
character” — yet it falls not under 
any punishment provided eitlier by 
the civil or the canon law ; and you 
may call old Mother England by tJjo 
naughtiest monosyUabJe In our vo- 
cabularyt without being made to 
do penance ia a white slieet. But 
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oven a Parrot must be cautious how 
he so affronts the most maculate of 
her daughters. 

Hear again the great champion of 
Columbia. " If wo possess an ad- 
vantage in some respects over Ame- 
rica, by reason of our having had 
more opportunities of cidtivating the 
mere cletjancits of letters (^!) yet in 
others^ our superiority is by no means 
evident.” Prepare yourselves for 
an explosion. He is going to fire off 
JVIoNs Meg. The puih-ic works 
OF THE United States (the kesults 

OF GREAT ACTIVITY OF MIND AND 
MATCHLESS PERSEVERANCE OF CHA- 
RACTER) PUT OUR OWN TO SHAME. 
And in mechanics, and all that 

RLLiATES TO PRACTICAL SCIENCE, THE 

MEN OF Americ a are Ft i.ly as well 

EDUCATED AS OURSELVES. WhAT 
MORE 19 WANTED TO ENTITLE THEM 

TO RESPECT ? *' ! We see you are 
stunned— but let not the report be 
lost upon you — and should you ever 
be conscious of a disparaging thought 
of American literature rising in your 
soul — think of the Erie Canal. 

Amt lija having roused her spirits 
At tho<«a trumpet tones, and having 
leea fai ther assured by Barry Corn- 
wall that she “has already done all 
that a young nation could be expect- 
ed to accomplish ; and time will 
bring llic rest,” will she ha\e the 
goodnt'ss to peruse the catalogue of 
excellent things which Time has in 
store for her, and sworn by hh 
scythe, before Mr Procter and all the 
stars, to bestow ere the lapse of many 
centuries ? Time will bring them 
essayists, novelists, historians, as 
good and numerous as ours ; and 
poets also as lofty (with one unap- 
proachaf>le exception) as any that 
we have been accustomed to deify. 
The great and free land of America 
must of necessity produce great 
poets and eminent mem W^ith the 
deeds of their bold fathers before 
them — with their boundless forests 
and savannahs, swarming with anec- 
dotes of solitary adventure — with 
Niagara thundering in their ears, and 
the spirit of freedom hovering above 
them, it is clear that they do not 
lack materials for song. Shakspeare, 
indeed, will probably reign for ever 
without an eq^ual; and some time 
sttajrelapse before an American Mil- 
tOB^jri^TSBe in that majestic coun- 
%iit the period will come at 
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last; and In the mean time, there 
will be many who may fairly lay 
claim to the leaves and branches of 
the true laurel — who will earn for 
themselves the love and respect of 
their countrymen, and deservedly 
occupy all the other gradations.’* 
This is not philosophical disquisi- 
tion — it is prophecy. The inspired 
writer despises the gown, and glories 
in the mantle. It would be beneata 
his calling to give the reasons, for 
the faith that is in him— he is visited 
by intuitions. He opened hia mouth 
and spake. The Eidolons of un- 
born Essayists — novelists and hiat(»- 
rians — of tlie highest order, and in 
numbers without number number- 
less — ** as good and numerous as 
ours,” — deploy before him in the 
clouds, lie signifies nor shadows 
out any of their peculiar attributes 
—employing neither type nor sym- 
bol — so that no interpreter need 
seek to throw any light on the Pro- 
phecies of Barrymiah. In the ful- 
ness of time they will all be fulfiilcd 
—but there is no conjecturing under 
what President. But may not the 
sceptic ask, why — since “ the great 
and free land of America must of ne- 
cessity produce ^^rcat poets and emi- 
nent men,” are they to be only “ as 
good and numerous as ours ? ” He 
will, admit that dark are tlie decTe<‘H 
of Providence, yet still he will ask 
— and pau*c in vain, we fear, for a 
reply — why must not America of 
necessity produce ten times the 
number of ten times greater poets 
and eminent men, than Britain— as 
^of necessity her population will l)€ 
’ten times greater in a very few hun- 
dred years ‘r flow the Yankees 
breed ] The men are bold as lions, 
and the women prolific as rabbits. 
The population doubles itself, we are 
afraid and ashamed, lest we should 
be supposed indecently romancing 
— to say how often, every dozen 
years! “ Some time may elapse” 
—says the prophet — “ before an 
American Milton shall rise in that 
majestic country.” Some time— how 
long ? As soon as they have had a 
line of Kings— a Great Rebellion — 
Regicides— a Commonwealth, and a 
Protector— and a Restoration. Then 
** an American Milton shall arise rn 
that majestic country ; ” and we 
should not wonder were be, too^ 
blind. Shakspeare indeed will jtiro- 
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reign for erer without a rival/* 
Oh I what a falliog off is there from 
the true prophetic strain The fever 
4)f his inspiration is intermittent— 
and, like a common man, he prates 
of probabilities. If America does 
not in good time produce a Shak- 
epeare, England will twit her with 
the want tiu there is a declaration of 
war. She must have a Sbakspeare 
— and his precursors — resembling 
our Marlow — and an accompanying 
host — like our elder dramatists. What- 
ever England has had she must have 
—of necessity ; that is the principle 
on which we, the uninspireo, believe 
—the inspired speaks; with this dif- 
ference — that in America will first 
arise “many who will earn for 
themselves the love and respect of 
their countrymen, and deservedly 
occupy all the other gradations of re- 
nown,’* — whereas, in England, Shak- 
speare preceded Sheridan Knowles, 
and Milton had the start of Barry 
Cornwall. 

The Prophet, leaving his mantle 
in mid-air, and yielding to the law 
of gravitation, comes to the ground 
with dangerous rapidity, far faster 
than a cat in a parachute. ' Brockdeti 
Brown, Washington Irving, Pauld- 
ing, and Miss Sedgwick, are all 
writers of high and unquestioned 
talent; and Mr Bryant, Mr Hnllerk, 
and Mr Willis, stand out from the 
ranks of common poets. W*hat pre- 
cise station on the two forked hill 
those latter gentlemen have a right 
to occupy, it is not for us, their con- 
temporaries, to decide. We are our- 
eelves in a state of sufiicient uncer- 
tainty as to our position. W> can- 
not, in short, determine, without 
much hazard and presumption, on 
the exact quantity of fame which be- 
longs to our Americjui brothers.” 
He has been frightened by his flight, 
and is now as timid as a snail with 
sore horns. What could hinder a 
contemporary from at least making a 
shrewd guess as to the station of these 
latter gentlemen on the two-forked 
hill ? No occasion for being so very 
precise* Let us have the respective 
altitudes within a few thousand 
yards or so, and so with the measure 
of their fame. The uncertainty of 
his own position can be no reason in 
the world for any uncertainty about 
theirs-*-iunless he be so far down 
that he cannot see tbem-^n which 


case let him stand aloof — and 
having taken a base, place his Uit o- 
dolite, and with hall the scientifle 
acquirements of a Yankee, he 
may make such an approximation to 
their whereabouts as may satisfy the 
Almanack. **An exact quantity of 
fame,” it would be absurd to seek to 
determine — for fame is not a fixed 
quantity—like asackofflour. So much 
for the Preface — now for the Poems. 

** Melanie” is very elegantly and 
gracefully written — and has many 
pathetic touches — but they who may 
read it alone, can know little of the 
merits of Mr Willis. It is not ori- 
ginal. The style is that of Byron in 
Ills more subdued states of feeling ; 
and that impression accompanies 
you from beginning to end of the 
composition. There is no direct — 
perhaps no conscious imitation ; but 
It is insensibly moulded by the de- 
light Byron’s poetry has inspired — 
especially Parisina. Mr Willis may 
not be able to bring himself to be- 
lieve this ; but not a single one of 
all his readers will be able to disbe- 
lieve it ; and many a sweet voice will 
•say, “How melancholy I how like 
dear Lord Byron !” So is the story. 
An impassioned girl discovers at the 
altar that her lover is her brother, 
and dies. The cata8tro]>he is strik- 
ing — but like most violent and un- 
expected catastrophes— it loses ita 
power over us almost as soon as it 
has happened ; the only effect Uiat 
remains is pain — but true tragic ge- 
nius awakes the joy of grief--or a 
di\ inecalm of sorrow. Thesoul, how- 
ever troubled it may have been, is sa- 
tisfied at last — and yields submissive- 
ly as if obeying a decree. Had Mela- 
nie not given its name to the volume, 
we might have commended it more ; 
but from its place it challengee, if 
not admiration, judgment; and we 
pronounce it a beautiful failure. 

” Lord Ivon and his daughter ” 
—the only other amblilous effort 
in the volume — is. liable to the 
same objection— ft is manifestly— 
we bad almost said — ^looking at the 
motto— avowedly an imitaUon of 
Barry Cornwall. It is, however, a 
Dramatic Scene equal to the best of 
his— and that woufd^ be high praise 
—had it entanated, unprompted and 
unsuggested* from the author^a oim 
genlua- ^ It K it is delightful rca^ 
ihg— aiMl though jhe nu^ect is in 
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iuelf Bomewliat repulsive, and on 
Ihe <d* tUo unnatural, it is 

treated u iui su much skill, delicacy, 
and power, that it is brought fairly 
within llic reach of our sympathies 
— no mean triumph. But you must 
read it fur yourself— for there would 
be DO use in telling you what it is 
about — and indeed, without the hue 
l^ootry in which it is enveloped, a 
statement of the nature of Lord 
Ivon's Confession to his daughter, 
Isidore, would give you no idea 
whatever of its tragic passion. 

Let us turn, then, irooi composL 
lions which, hue as in many respects 
they are, are constructed after a 
model, and see what Mr Willis is 
when following the impulses of his 
own genius. We do not mean lo say 
that there is any thing very original 
in the stanzas we are" now about to 
<^uote, either in matter or manner ; 
but they flow freely from his own 
fount, and 'tis tlie movement of his 
own heart that stirs the waters. 
The feeling is continuous and welL 
flustaiued ; and they seem to us wor- 
thy of all admiration. 

THE (.ONrrSSrONAl,. 

** 1 thought oi thee — 1 thought of thee, 
On oceuD — many a weary night— 
When heaved the long and Kiilleii sea, 
AVith only n*aveff and Rtara in sight. 

"We stole along by isles of balm. 

We lull’d before the coining gale. 

We slept amid the breatblens calm, 

W’e rievv beneath the straining sail— 
But thtiu wen lost for years to me. 

And, day and night, I thought of thee! 

** I thought of ihee — 1 thought of thee. 

In rruiicc — amid the gay saloon, 
W'herc eyes as dark as eyes may bo 
Are many as the leaves in June~-> 
W'^lierelife i-* love, and ev’n the air 
Is pregnant with impassion'd thought. 
And bDiig and dance and music are 
^Y'ith one warm meaning only fraught ; 
My half-Hitar'd heart broke lightly free. 
And, with a blush, I thought of thee ! 

** I thought of thee— -1 thought of thee, 

III Florence, — where the fiery hearta 
Of Italy are breathed away 

In wonders of the deathless arts ; 
Where strays the Contadiria down 
Val <r Arno with a song of old ; 

Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold ; 

1 stray’d to lone Fiesold 

On many an eve, and thought of thee* 

** 1 thought of thee— I thought of thee. 

In Borne,— when on the Palatine 
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Kight left tho Csesar's palace free 
To Time's forgetful foot and mine ; 
Or, ou the Coliseum's wall. 

When moonlight touch'd the ivied 
stone, 

Recliijtiig, with o thought of all 

That o'er this scene bat come and gone-v 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
Unconsciously— 1 thought of thee, 

“ I thought of thee— I thought of thee, 
III Val loin broiu’s holy shade, 

Where nobles born the friars be. 

By life's rude changes humbler made. 
Here Milton fram'd his Paradite ; 

1 slept within his very cell ; 

And, Hs 1 clos'd my weary eyes, 

i thought the cow'I would fit me well — 
Till! rloiitei's breath'd, it seem'd to me. 
Of heart*8*ease— but I thought of thee. 

** 1 thought of thee — 1 thought of thee, 
III Venice, — on u night in June; 
’When, through the city of the sea, 

Like dust of silver slept the moon, 
Slow turn'd his oar the gondolier, 

And, a*, the black bulks glided by, 

The writer to my leniiiiig ear 

Bore back the lover’s pasbing sigh— 

It was no place alone to be— 

I thought of thee — I thought of thee. 

1 thought of thee — 1 thought of thee. 
In the loiiiaii Isles — when straying 
Vjth wise L’lysses by the sea — 

Old Homer's song', around me playing; 
Or, watching the bewitched cai<tue, 

That o’rr thestar<lil wateih flew, 

I listen'd to the helmsmen Greek, 

‘Who sung the song that Sappho knew— 
The poet’s the bark, the sea, 

All vanished — as I thought of thee. 

“ I thought of thee— 1 thought of thee, 
In Greece — when rose the Parthenon 
Majestic o'er the Fgean sea, 

And heroes wilfi it, one by one ; 
When, in the grove of Academe, 

Where I^ais and Leoutium stray’d 
Discussing 1 Mato's mystic theme, 

I lay at noontide in the shade— 

The Kgiuin wind, the whispering tree, 
Had voices — and 1 thought of thee. 

** 1 thought of thee — I thought of thee, 
In Asia — on the Dardanelles; 

Where, swiftly as the waters flee, 

Each wave some sweet old story tells ; 
And, seated by the marble tank 
Which sleeps by Ilium’s ruins old, 
(The founk where peerless Helen drank, 
And Ventta laved her locks of gold,) 

I thrill'd each classic haunts to see, 

Yet even here— 1 thought of thee. 

** I thought of thee — 1 thought of thee, 
Where glide the Bosphor*s lovely watere, 
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All palaco-lincd, from sea to sea ; 

And ever on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious East are seen, 

Printing the brink with slippered feet, 
And ob, those snoivy folds between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet! 
Peris of liglit no fairer be— 

Yet— in Stamboul— 1 thought of thee. 

I’ve thought of thee — I’ve thought of 
thee. 

Through change that teaches to forget ; 

focc looks up from every sea, 

111 every star thine eyes arc set, 
Though roving beneath Orient skies, 
Wiiose golden beauty breathes of rest, 

I envy every bird that flies 

Into the far and clouded West s 
I think of thee— 1 think of thee ! 

Oh, dearest ! hast thou thought of me ? ** 

The “ Wife's Appeal” is still bet- 
ter — but it is too lougf for quotation 
' — and to mutilate would be to mur- 
der it. It reminds us of no oilier 
writer — and shows that Mr Willis can 
sustain himself by his own strength 
without the aid of any one — and that 
too in a troubled flood. 

Some of the shorter poems are In- 
genious and fanciful, and at the same 
time simple and natural— qualities 
not easily or often combined— and 
among them we mention, as espe- 
cially excellent — " To a City Pigeon” 
— ‘^Tbo Belfry Pigeon” — “ on the 
Picture of a Child tired of Play,”— 
and best of all — 

OK THE ricTrnE or a giri ieadikg her 

Bf 1NJ> MOTHER THUOL'GH TilB WOOD. 

‘‘ The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light Augers on thee unaware. 
Ami by tby side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows green and silken where the wood- 
paths wind— 

Alas ! for thee, tweet mother ! thou art 
blind I 

And nature it all bright ; 

And the faint gray and criuison of the 
dawn, 
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Like folded curtalna from the day are 
drawn ; 

And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softnessoii the sky~* 
Alas ! sweet mother ! for tby clouded eye ! 

The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up, 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 

is peucill’d passing well, 

And the swift birds on glorious pinions 
flee— 

Alas ! sweet mother ! that thou canst not 
see ! 

And the kind looks of frieiltls 
Peruse the sad exjiression in thy face, 

And the child stops amid his bounding 
race, 

And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unfurgot-i— 
Alas ! sweet mother I that thou seest 
them not ! 

But thou canst /uar J and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d. 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 

A daughter’s love may prove — 

And while 1 speak thou knowest if] smile. 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the 
while ! 

Yes, thou canst hear ! and He 
Who on tby sightless eye itb darkness 
hung, 

To the attentive ear, like harps, hath 
strung 

Heaven and earth and sea ? 

And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know. 
With but one sense the soul may overflow,** 

These lines to our mind are worth 
the whole of “ Melanie” were it 
twice as good as it is ; for in them a 
holy feeling is at once ** law and im- 
pulse,” and Mr Willie has 'only to 
compose often in that strain— suit- 
able to so many aflections, and by 
them sure to be inspired — and he 
will not fail to please on all sides of 
the Atlantic. 

We are somewhat doubtful about 
the following picture — yet we know 
not why we should be — unless it be 
that it reminds us of one who is in- 
imitable-dear S. T. Coleridge* 
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A child’s first IMFRXSSIOK OF A STAR. 

** She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up In heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on. 

As if it were a new and perfect world* 

And this were it!» first eve. She stood alone 
By the low window, with the silken lash 
Of her soft oys upraised, and her sweet month 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she oonld not coihpTdieiid, 

And bad not seen hefure, Tbo paTple fblds 
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or the low diiusot ond the blue sky 

'J'hat looked so stUl and delicate above, 

Filled her youii^^ heart with gladncse, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half-smile, 

As if u pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 
Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 
To the faint golden mellowness, a star 
Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 

^ ‘ Father, dear father, God has made a star ! * ** 


Mr Willis has arranged his poems 
in three parts — rather auibitiously 
it may 8<*em,” he says ; “ but the in- 
terval of four years whieli has oc- 
curred since he last meddled with 
rhyme, extends also between the 
dates of the second and third parts 
of the volume — a difference in the 
ages at which they were severally 
wiitten, which he thought it as well 
to mark by a formal division, and 
upon which he claims a correspond- 
ing indulgence.’' He does right to 
please himself, but he is still a very 
young man — and we shall be much 
mistaken in him if he do not yet far 
surpass his most successful efforts 
—even those w^hich “ date from the 
corner of a club in the ungecial 
month of January, There 

nothing ungenial in the momii of 
January — and tlie corner of a club 
is a cozy nook in which a young poet 
may dally very effectively with that 
invisible girl the Muse. We see no 
inferiority in his earlier to his later 
verses— nor do we think the worse 
of him for that— for only in the prime 
of mental manhood — which he may 
bless bis stars he has not yet reached 
(it seldom comes before the age of 
forty) — do poets in general write 
much better than in the prime of 
youth. There is one composition, 
classed under " Early Poems," equal 
io any other in the volume— except 
perhaps In the versihcalion, which is 
aomewhat monotonous — but what 
boy ever wrote good blank verse ? 
We mean “ The Widow of Nain.** 
Here it is. 

Sacred poetry~as!t is impiously 
called— has of late years in this 


Christian country been for the most 
part absolutely blasphemous— and 
we have refrained from it in horror. 
It is something too hhocking to hear 
needy dunces for sake of lucre 
versifying the Almighty — and to see 
others skipping in their vanity, 
and without any neckcloth, on the 
brink of the bottomless pit. The 
blockheads handle their Bibles as if 
they were so many literary albums 
— and intermeddle with the niosst 
awful mysteries — even those of out- 
salvation — with the same non- 
chalance they sit down with to wike 
an answer to a charade. So iinbe- 
ciliiy is any excuse for profanity — 
the mother chastises even her idiot 
son for taking the name of God in 
vain. But those we allude to are 
not “Innocents.** They buz un- 
der the dominion of Beelzebub — for 
is he not the God of Flies ? 

We think of James ^Montgomery 
— and what strains of heavenly 
melody arise ! 

Soothed and elevated by the 
music of our dream, we turn to 
the Sacred Poetry of this ex- 
cellent young American — and we 
feel at once that his piety is sin- 
cere — for it is reverential — and 
his sense of the beauty of the mira- 
cles he ventures to record in verso 
Is burdened with awe. He sees the 
light, and knows it Is from heaven. 
The shadow that darkens it he feels 
to be thrown by his own fallen spi- 
rit. Hs has read aright the New 
Testament — and such verses as these 
are not only blameless, but they are 
a religious exercise* He is a be* 
liever. 


THE winow or nain. 

The Itoinau sentinel stood helmed sod tall 
Beside tliv gnte of Naiiu The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 

For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
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Q,alver*i] upon the fine and elceplnff duet. 

And the cold snake crept panting from the wall. 
And bask*d his scaly circles in the sun. 

Upon his spear the soldier lean’d» and kept 
HU idle watch, and, as hU drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 
or some poor mendicant, he raised his head, 

To curse him fur a tributary Jew, 

And slutnberously dozed on. 

“ "Twas iiotv high noon. 

The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city — the sad sound of feet 
Uiimix’d with voicfs — and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street along -whose paved way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Hearing a ho ly heavily on its bier, 

Afid by the crowd that in (he burning sun 
Walk'd wi'li forgetful sadness, 'twas of one 
Mourn'il with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman befit 
His spear-puint downwards as the bearers past. 
Bending bene.'ith their but then. There was one— 
Only one innuriuT. Close behind the bier 
Crumpliitg the ludl up in her witherM bands, 
KollowM an aged woman. Her short steps 
FalterM with weakness, and a broken moan 
I'VII from her lip^, thicken'd convulsively 
As her heai t bled aftesh. The pitying crowd 
FollowM apart, but no one spoke to her. 

She had no kinsmen. She hud lived alone— 

A wi hiw with one son. lie was her all — 

The only tie she Inul in fhe wide world — 

And he was dead. They could not comfort hcr- 
Je»us drew near to N.iiii as from the gate 
J he funeral nine forth. Ills lips w'ere pale 
Wiih the noon's “ullry heat. The beaded sweat 
.Stood tiiickly on his brow, and on the worn 
A ml simple kitchets of bis sandals lay 
'rhitk thi* » hiti5 dust of travel. He had come 
Since ‘'•uinise from Capernauin, staying not 
To wet his Ups by green Bethsuidu's i>ool, 

Nor wash his feet in Kishrtu's silver springs, 

Nor turn him southward upon Tabor's side 
To c.ach Gilboa's light and spicy breeze. 

Geiiesareth stood cool upon tbo Kait, 

Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 
'l*he weary traveller might bide till eve. 

And oil the alders of Betbulia's plains 
The grafies of Fulestine hung ripe and wild, 

Tet turn'd he not aside, but gazing on 
From every swelling mount, he saw afar 
Amid the hill«, the humble spires of N»in, 

The place of iiis next errand and the path 
Touch'd not neihiilia, and a league away 
Upon the East lay pleasant Galilee. 

Forth from the city-gate the pilying crowd 
Follow’d the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands. 
Closer upon her breast she clasp'd the pall, 

And with a gasping sob, ^uick t» a child's. 

And an enquiring wildness fiosblng through 
The thin, gray lashes of her fever'd eyes. 

She came where Jesus stood beside the wijr* 
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He look'd upon ker« Biid bU lieart wat rndved. 

* Weep not ! ' he said, and, as they staid the bier. 
And at his bidding laid it at his feet. 

He gently drew the pall from out her grasp 
And laid it back in silence from the dead. 

With troubled wonder the mute throng drew n«ar. 
And gazed on his calm h>oks. A minute's space 
lie stood and pray'd. Then taking the cold hand 
He said, * Arise ! ' And instantly the breast 
Heav'd in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Kan through the lines of the divided lips. 

And. withu murmur of hts mother's name. 

He tremhled and sat upright in his shroud. 

And, whiie the mourner bung upon his neck, 
Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain." 


The ** Healing of the Daughter of 
Jairua ’* is in the same apirit— and so 
is the Leper. There are likewise 
three pictures of subjects from tlie 
Old Testament — “ The Sbunamite," 
— “ Absalom -and Hagar in tlie 


Wilderneaa.** They are very good — 
but not sufficiently Hebrew. How 
could they be ? VVe shall give the 
“ Leper," and leave Mr M'illis to the 
esteem of all the good. 


THE Lire a. 

“ ‘ Hoorn for tho leper ! Room 1 * And, as he came, 

The cry passed on — * Room for the leper ! Room I ' 

Sunrise was slanting on the city gates 

Rosy and beautiful, and from the hills 

The early risen poor were coining in 

Duly and cheerfully to their toil, and up 

liosu the sharp hammer's clink, and the far hum 

Of nitr. wbefl!, and multitudes astir, 

And ati fbat in a city murmur swells, 

I'nlifiinl hut by the watcher's weary car, 

Aching with night’s dull silence, or the sick 
Il.uiittg the welcome light, and sounds that chase 
I’he Uciith-Iikc images of the daik away. 

* Room for the leper ! ’ And aBi<ie they stood«. 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood-— all 
Wlnunet him on his way — and let him pass. 

And on ward through the open gate he came, 

A if per witli the ashes on his brow, 

Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 

And with a diflicult utterance, like one 
AVhose heart it with an iron nerve put down, 

Crying, ‘ Unclean ! Unclean !’ 

“ 'Tw’as now the first 
Of the. Judean Autumn, and the leaves 
Whose sh'idows lay so still upon his path, 

Had put their beauty forth beneath the eye ' 

Of Judah's loftiest noble. He was young. 

And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in elocjumt fu1iie«is on his lip. 

And sparkled in his glance, iind in bis mien 
There was a gracious pride that every eye 
Followed with benisons— and this was he ! 

W'ith the soft airs of Sunimer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor music, nor the blast 
Of the bold huntsman’s horn, nor aught that etlr* 

The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 

Ilie blood beat not as wont within his veina; 

Dimness crept o'er his eye ; a drowsy sloth 
Fetter'd bis limbs like pidsy, and his mien 
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With all iu loftiness, seemed struck with eld* 

Even bis voice was changed— -a languid moau 
Taking the place of the clear, silver key ; 

And brain ond sense grew faint, as if the light, 

And very air, were steeped in sluggishness, 
lie strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 

£ver too proud for weaknesSf till the rein 
Slackened within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jeered like an aspen shook* 

Hay after day, he lay, as if in sleep. 

His skin grew dry and bliHidless, and white scales 
Circled w'ilh livid puride, cover’d him. 

And then his nalU grew black, and fell away 
hVom the dull flesh about them, and the hues 
Deepened beneath the hard utimoistened scales, 

And from their edges grew the rank white hair, 
—And IJelon was h leper! 

“ Day was breaking 
When at the altar of the temple stood 
Tile holy piiest of God. The incense lamp 
Burned with n struggling light, and a lowchaunt 
Sw'elled through the arches of the roof 
Like nr> articulate wail, and there, alone, 

Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 

'I'he echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 

Striicgling w'iih weakness, and bowed down his head 
Unto the Rjtrinkled ashes, and put off 
Jlis costly raiment for the leper’s garb. 

And t^hli the vackluth round liira, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still 
Waiting to hear his doom 

‘ Depart ! depart, O child 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God ! 

I'ur he has hinotc thoo with his chastening rod. 

And to the desert wild, 

From all thou lovst away thy feet must flee, 

That from thy plague Ilis people may be free. 

* Depart ! and c(»me not near 

The busy mart, the crowded city, more ; 

Nor thy foot a human threshold o’er ^ 

And stay thou not to hear 
A’oices that call thee in the way ; and fly 
From nil who tii the wilderness pass by. 

* Wet not thy burning lip 

In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 

Kur rest thee where the covert fountains hide; 

Xor kneel thee down to dip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink. 

By desert well, or river's grassy brink* 

* And pass thou not between 

The weary traveller and the cooling breeze; 

And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen ; 

Nor milk the goat that hrowseth on the plain. 

Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain* 

* And now depart ! and when 

Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 

Lif^ up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 
Who, from the tribes of men, 

Selealed thee to feel his chastening rod. 

Depart ! O leper ! and fiwget not God 1 * 

And he went forth— alone ! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor the vrhoaoiiam 
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Was woT€n in tbe fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea — be went hia way, 

Sick, and heart-broken, and aioneo— to die ! 

For God had cursed the leper * 

It was noon, 

And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
III the lone wilderness, and bathed hia brow. 

Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched '' 

The loathsome water to bis fevered lips, 

Praying that he might be so blest— -to die ! 

Footsteps approached, and with no strength to fieft 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Crying * Unclean I unclean!’ and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackvloth shrouding up his face. 

He felt upon the earth till theyehuiild pass. 

Nearer the stranger came, and bending oVr 
The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 

* Helon ! * — the voice was like the tnaster>t(»ne 
Of a rich instrument — most strangely sweet ; 

And the dull pulses of disc:ise awoke. 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

* Helon ! arihe! ’ and he forgot his. curse. 

And rose and stood before him. 

*• Love and awe 

Alingieil in the regard of Iltdon s eye 
At he beheld the stranger, lie was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on hi^ brow 
The symbol of a prinrely lin**age wore ; 

No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear— yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 

A kingly condesceiisi^in graced hi.t lips, 

TheJiuii would have rroiiched to, in his lair. 

His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 

His stature modtdied with n |Kifect grace; 

Ills countenance, the Impress of n God 
Touched with the open inooceiirc of a child ; 

IIU eye wus blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the sereuest noi)ii ; his hair unshorn 
Fell to his shouldeis; and his curling heard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if his heart was moved, and, stooping down. 

He took a little water In his band 
And laid it on his brow, and said, ^ Be clean ! * 
And, lo ! the scales fell from him, and Ids blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins. 
And his dry palms grew moitt, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant’s Mole. 

HU leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jeaus* feet, and worshipped him," 
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THE DOCTOR* 


FIRST 

Our love of literature* standard 
and current* is luckily now rather 
an affection than a paasion— for were 
it a passion* it would devour ua and 
we should die. Our situation in 
the metropolis of Scotland is so re- 
mote from the world of letters* that 
the last new novel or poem* ere it 
reaches us* is in a green old age. 
Thousands never cross the Border — 
and And themselves at home in their 
graves. We are members of seve- 
ral Book-clubs* but the books al- 
ways come round to us at times 
when we are so busy that, unread 
l>y us, they resume their travels. 
Why don’t all publishers send us 
all their publications ? Some years 
ago we built a library for voluntary 
contributions* and many shelves are 
yet empty — especially those for 
<piarto8. Duodecimos run com- 
pactly all below the cornice — and 
the middle regions of octavos are 
thickly studded — while the folios 
— “ each in its narrow cell for ever 
laid ** — sleep within tlm floor- 
dormitories in undisturbed dust. 
But there is still standing room for 
some thousand volumes — so we 
hope the Bibliopoles of the Empire 
will take the bint. The advertising 
columns of the London newspapers 
are crammed with announcements 
of all manner of new works* and 
are distracting reading to epicures 
and gluttons like us* who hunger and 
thirst after knowledge— but open 
our mouths* and are not fed. They 
set our teeth on edge-— they make 
our moutli water— affection be- 
comes passion — and often do we 
resolve to shift headquarters to 
London. But we always find on 
such occasions that we are rooted 
like an old tree. We give our 
branches a rustle; but the pole 
stands immovable and steadfast — 
for as deep down strikes our tap- 
root into toe beloved soil of Scot- 
land as shoots our top bougb high 
into her sky ; and here we shall 
continue to cast oor shadow— our- 
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selves a grove— till in course of na- 
ture we fall— nev^ a stump — and 
all of us that was mortal in the 
wood disBolvd in air* or biend with 
kindred dust* that when alive hung 
its gloom over the Druids. 

We remember last year taking up 
the March number of the Quarterly 
Review, and reading Involuntarily 
aloud to OUT surprised selves some 
such passage as this:~“ This ivork 
has excited more attention than any 
one belonging or approaching to the 
class of Hovria which has appeared 
in England for a considerable num- 
ber of years; and we are not at all 
disposed to wonder that sueb should 
have been the case.’* And pray, we 
asked ourselves* what w'ork may 
this be iliat has set all England 
agog ? The Doctor. What Doc- 
tor? Wo were ready with an an- 
swer — Dr Maginn. But a little far- 
ther on we were Informed that the 
Doctor had Jived In Doncaster* and 
that so long since* that he must have 
died had he even been Dr Crow. 
There was something not a little 
sublime in the sense of our uncom- 
m unicating sol itude* awakened by the 
thought that all England was at that 
hour ringing with tne Doctor. Kot 
a faintest echo of the noise had 
reached our far sojourn — not a ray 
of the great graduate’s fame bad 
shot across our obscure — when sud- 
denly we were startled in our land of 
Kod by the intelligence that London 
was in an uproar* 

A year and a quarter of a year half 
elapsed since that day— 4Uid yet on- 
ly within these three weeks were we 
by hook or crook able to get such a 
purchase as to contrive to haul in 
the Doctor. Now we have him— 
and a queer customer he is— nor can 
we quite comprehend bis character* 
We fell to such perusal of his face 
as we would draw it’ —but by a twkt 
of bis nose« or a pull of his mouth, 
or a cock of his chin, he would so 
transmegi^y bis mug* at the very 
moment we thought we had caught 
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hi8 pliyBiomoiny, that twenty times 
have we nung aside pen and pa- 
per with a tiny tart oathlet — and 
wished him with the Old One. Yet 
Proteus himself, we have heard, was 
a mannerist — so was poor dear 
Charles Matthews— and so is Doctor 
Dove. They cOuld all three play 
many parts marvellously and mi- 
raculously ; yet in all his mon- 
sters the keen eye could detect 
* Proty— Mats was still Mats though 
a series of ever so many various 
old women and in owl, eagle, 
magpie, merle, lark, or yellow-ham- 
mer, you need be at no loss to dis- 
cern tJie original Dove. 

Having thus expectorated our 
usual metaphorical matter, and made 
a clean breast of it, we shall now 
attempt the regular critic. Tiie 
character of the Doctor baffles the 
most skilful analytical genius, and is 
safe in its inscrutable composition 
from abridgement. But like all men 
of woman born, he is subject to ex- 
tract — ^and we shall bleed him as 
copiously as he ever bled the most 
sanguiferous of his patients. Here 
is the lancet— and here the basin — 
and here the bandage wherewith to 
tie up ins arm. Perfect ichor ! No 
bad humours here — the constittition 
is sound as a roach— and the heart 
beats as regular as a chronometer. 
Oh! Doctor! Mayet thou live a 
thousand years ! 

And call we this attempting the 
regular critic V Let us take refuge 
from the sin that doth most easily be- 
set us with the Doctor’s biographer. 

*'• WTio was the Doct or ? 

“ Can it then be necessary to a«*k ? — AIm, 
the vanity of humau fame ! Vanity of va- 
nities, all U vanity ! ‘ How frw,* »ay^ 

Bishop Joreniy Taylor, * have heard t»f the 
name of Veneatapadno Itagiuni ! lie inia. 
glued that there was no man in the world 
that knew him not : hotv many men can tell 
me that he was the King of Narsin^a?’ 
When I mention Arba, who hut the prac- 
tised textualist can call to mind that he was 
* a great man among the Anakim,* that he 
Was the father of Anak, and that from him 
Kiijath-Arha took its name ? A great man 
among the giants of the earth, the founder 
of a city, the father of Anak ! — and now 
there remaineth nothing more of him or his 
raee than the hare mention of them in one 
of the verses of one of the chapters of the 
Book of Joshua : except for that only record 
it wosld not now be known that Arba had 


ever lived, or that Hebron was originally 
called after his name. VuMtett Vanitatum ! 
Omnia Vanitas. An old woman in a vil- 
lage in the West of England was told one 
day that the King of Prussia was dead, such 
a report having arrived when the great 
Frederick was in the noon*day of his glory. 
Old Mary lifted, up her great slow eyes at 
the news, and fixing them in the fullness of 
vacancy upou her informant, replied, Ms a ! 
is a! — iThe Lord ha* mercy !— Well, well J 
The King of Prussia ! And who*8 he ? *— 
T!ic * Who’s he ’ of this old woman might 
serve as text for a notable sermon upon am- 
bition. * Who’s he’ may now Iw asked of 
men greater as soldiers in their day than 
Frederick or Wellington ; greater as disco- 
verers than Sir Isaac or Sir Humphrey. 
Who built the I’yramids ? " 

But the barduhip of the regular 
critic i», that the Doctor’s biogra- 
pher is as great an original as the 
Dix’tor himself, and some say that 
he no less a person than Southey, 
who, as all the world knows, is like- 
wise a doctor. But so are we. We 
arc a fourfold doctor — all the Scotch 
universities having conferred on us 
th«f degree (»f LLl). by diplo* 
nia — such honours as were never 
before collected in the person 
of one individual — not even in 
Dr Chalmers. But the Doctor’s 
Uiograplier will not allow that lie is 
Doctor Southey — or indeed any 
body else — and aft'ects being “an 
airy tongue litat Byliables men’s 
names.” His hold assertions non- 
plus the Literary World, who is at 
a Btand-Btill. The Pensive Public is 
perplexed, and beginning to opine 
not only that these are the me- 
moirs of an imaginary being, but 
that the memorraiist is not only 
strictly anonyinous, but a Nomens. 
She looks on the volumes as a natu- 
ral production— a trefoil — aud they 
are booked as such in her herbarium. 
But Christopher said unto Robert — 
“ Tbou art the man.** Though we 
shrewdly suspect he may himself 
have bad a finger in the pie — in sup- 
port of the charge we appeal to 
Chauncey Hare Townsend. 

The book is old— etale— used*up 
—why review it? Cut and come 
again is our reply. The work is new 
to us — afresh as a caller egg — unused 
as the velvet breeches in which we 
now exult before the eyes of Mrs 
Gentle. What is London? Let 
Shakspeare answer through the 
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mouth of Hamlet—** a foul and pes- 
tilent congregation of vapours.*’ who 
cares about what may be going on 
there ? Nobody ten miles from 
Temple-Bar. The nations cry aloud 
to Maga 

** Creation's heir ! the world— the world 
is thine." 

And she desires to introduce the 
Doctor to the people of the Orient, 
and of the Occident^ and of every 
zone between — 

“ Whatever clime the sun's bright circle 
warms." 

Ay, she 

** knows the charms 

That call fame on such gentle acts as 
these} *' 

and ere five moons have waned, the 
mandarins will be shaking their 
heads at the Doctor over all the Ce- 
lestial Kmpire. We call that perio- 
dical literature. Reviewed in that 
light, what is the Sun himself but thq. 
editor of a daily inagaxiue Our 
circulation is next to his; and we 
advise him to take heed of liis risings 
and his settings, or some day soon he 
will SCO JMaga, risen up before him, 

‘‘ rjjinu* on the forehead of the morning 
hky.” 

Sterne was a man of genius, but a 
sad sinner. Strange that nature 
should sometimes be so kind to 
men who have no hearts ! But let 
us not say he had no heart; he had 
a heart, and a good one — though no 
man save himself knew how he had 
corrupted it. Not otherwise could 
ho have imagined my Father — and 
my Uncle Toby — and Corporal Trim, 
They had all liearts, and how have 
they touched ours! No phantoms 
they — ilesh and blood like ourselves 
— but we pass away — they endure 
for ever— we are the phantoms. 
Peace then be with Lawrence— and 
may all his sins have been forgiven 
—as may ours be who had not his 
genius either to consecrate or pro- 
fane. But what has become of the 
Doctor? 

The Doctor*s biographer has read 
Sterne— as who has not — and it 
would seem that he has studied him 
for other purposes than Dr Ferriar. 
That one work of genius should 
suggest another^ is according to the 


order of nature. Millions of dunces 
had read Sterne, and millions of the 
bright— but not till the year 1834 
appeared the Doctor. Here we 
have again my Father, and my Uncle, 
and though no Corporal Trim, Guy 
the schoolmaster. But they are as 
entirely original conceptions, as if 
unsuggested they had assumed their 
present semblance — for they were 
evolved out of another teeming 
brain. There may be less wit, but 
there is more wisdom. The learn- 
ing shown here makes those other 
leaves look bare. This Doctor is no 
Quack, and assuredly his biographer 
is no Impostor. 

IfVe like strong language, and not 
unfrequently use it — but we cannot 
bring ourselves, with all our respect 
for him, to agree with the Quarterly 
Reviewer that the mind of the Doc- 
tor's Biographer “ is, iu a certain 
measure, under the influence of 
disease” — '‘that two-thirds of his per- 
formance look as if they might have 
been penned in the vestibule of 
Bedlam.’* The high praise he be- 
stows on the sane third of the work 
is couched in his emm usual fine and 
vigorous words— and to the letter 
tnie. How then shall we review the 
Doctor ? 

We shall, in this article, confine 
our attention and yours almost en- 
tirely to the account of his birth and 
parentage — and bis education, till in 
liis seventeenth year ho becomes 
apprentice lo Peter Hopkins, me- 
dical practitioner in Doncaster. We 
Lave headed our article — you per- 
ceive — The Doctor — Duse First. 
Should it seem to operate salutarily 
on you, our patients, we shall re- 
peat the dose — yea even unto the 
third phial. But each dose shall be 
compounded of somewhat different 
ii^rodients^so that the immediate 
effects will be different — but the ul- 
timate the same-^ complete clear- 
ance of the prima* viVe— a recti£lca« 
tion of whatever may be wrong with 
the alimentary canal — an Invigora- 
tion of the stomach— 4md a removal 
of that distressingMnsatlon— flutter- 
ing at the heart. l8y the end of three 
months, or sooner, you will eat like 
an ox and sleep like a top. If you 
do not, then, to borrow a form of 
speech from Chapter Cl, you must 
Indeed be a v 
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Wli!a 

beitiHrtitiii) vM tlMitigBtt I 

would to ^ him tshatgo^ 

through them «tS. 

** At latt &for|diea* mmladed me of Dr 
Torpedo*! dlrioitp. lecture*, where the voice, 
the manner, the matter, even the very at* 
mo^nhere, and the etreamy eandle-light, were 
all alike tomnihe he^who byetron^ 

c&rt lifted up hit head, and Ihreedopen the 
reluctant e}*ci, never failed to tee all around 


Why fchould we b« io any huffy 
to Introduce the Doctor, eceinfc that 
hU biographer will not bilng before 
tie oven tue image of his father’s 
house, till he has prattled ond pot- 
tered, and drawled and dawdled 
through half a century of page«» Y It 
appears that he first conceived the 
intention of giving the woild the 
Doctor’s Jife, between ten and eleven 
uf the night of the 20th of July, 1^13 
~^o that he was engaged more or 
iesa**-«at longer or shoiter intervals — 
in the pleasing task twenty full 
years I His wife, and his wife’s eld- 
est sister — and Iier younger sister-— 
and a mysterious personage called 
the Bbow Begum— a bitter barker— 
al) unite in thi owing cold and hot 
water on the nascent scheme But 
his wife’s nephew (such was the 
composition of the domestic < ircle) 
exclaimed, *‘Oh! it ought to be 
written in a book I It will be a glo- 
rious book 3 Write it, uncle, 1 be- 
seech you!” “He will write it,” 
said the Bhow Begum taking up 
her snuff box, and accompanying 
the words with a nod of satlsfactioa 
and encouragement— fhow sudden 
are most ooDvmionsI) “He will 
nacer be so foolish/’ said my wife. 
Vy wife’s eldest sister rejoined— 
“he is foolish enough for any tiling.” 

^ In bed be is big with the great 
idea— nor can he bow an eye. 

“ I put xny aruift out of bed | turned 
the nlUuw for tlie mke of opplying e cold 
euducetomy chii.k. I etutclud my £cet 
into the cold corner. 1 lUteuod to the raver, 
snwfo the UeHng of ta} vtatcU. I thought 
of sg deepy iooa^ tod idl Mponfic thmga a 
, ^ huoimiog of bcf», the 

s host, the Wiping of s Scld of 
Ihsesddiai of a maodotis’e heed on the 
Opeis»Mi 

Hittd^’ssesvifiMk^ Mr Promt** poesae, 
Mr l^hy*! air* 
^ 

i that (ho bed mofred with 


him fa»t adeep. Lettuces, cowslip- wine, 
poppy -syrup, maudragora, hop- pillows, spi- 
ders'.wfh pills, and the whole tribe of nar> 
cotics, up to bang and the blade drop, would 
hare fiiih’d : but this was irresistible ; and 
thus twenty years after date I finiiTid benefit 
from having attended the course.*' 

Gentle reader ! art thou familiar 
with yeoman life in England? Wert 
thou ever in the northern counties 
thereof — among the lakes ^ud moiiti. 
tuins — or round about the borders of 
that region, among the rivers and 
hills? Then thou wilt enjoy, with 
an old and a new delight, the pass- 
age about to be set before thee — or 
rather thou (^h^l]t be sot down, not as 
in a dream, but in the living day, 
whhiu an uuforgoUen dwelling— not 
air- woven, hut of stone and lime — 
and these are not the shadows.they are 
tlie substances of walls, roofs, trees, 
rocks, fields, and the true-blue skies. 
Manners change— for a long while 
80 slowly, that no alteration is per- 
ceptible even by those among whom 
it is going on — except to the eyes of 
the aged or ageing— and they see in 
their dimness what is invisible to 
youth’s clearest ken— but at last so 
quickly, that he who runs may note 
the process— till all around are like 
outgoings of a new life, here and there 
but thinly besprinkled with decaymff 
vestiges of the olden time— and with 
a carelosB or perhaps a scornful 
smile be ejaculates that most me- 
lancholy of all words— Ohsoletol A 
hundred years ago thus stood the 
bouse of the Doves. Fifty yearsago 
we tblak we abe it— not Its image— 
itself— and thmi It was somewhat 
totiebed hy other fioj^fers than those 
of Time. What is It now f 

" DsfUel the father wss one of « rac# . 
of men who nohappHy are bow almost . ^ 
extinct, ile lived apen an estate of ela . 
and twenty seres which his fathers ^ad * 
poueie^ before 1dm, aU Doves. and Da- > 
Bids in anintfvrapted tnooeiikm 'fiwia 
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time immemorial, farther than registers 
or title-deeds could ascend. The little 
church called Chajiel le Dale, stands about 
a bow-shot from the family bouse. There 
they had all been carried to the font ; 
there they had each led his bride to the 
altar; and thither they had, each in his 
turn, been borne upon the shoulders of 
their friends and neighbours. Earth to 
earth they had been coii'kigned there for 
so niuiiy generations, that half of the soil 
of the churchyard consisted of their rc- 
inalns. A hermit who might wish his 
grave to be as ijuiel as liis cell, could ima- 
gine no fitter re^t^nl; place. On three 
sitles there was an irregnlnr low stone 
wall, lather to inaik the limits of the 
sacred ground, than to iricKme it; on the 
fourth It was bounded by the brook whose 
waters proceed by a subterraneous thannel 
liuiu \V ethercote cave. Two or three 
ahlers and lowan-trees liung over the 
brook, and shed their leaves an<l seeds 
into the stre.iin. Some bushy hazels grew 
at intervals along the lines of the wall; 
and a few a^li ee-s, as tlie winds had 
stnvn them. 'J’o the east and west 
.some til Ids adjoined it. in tliat state of 
half cultivation which gives a liiimaii cha- 
raeter to solitude : to the Koiith, on the 
other side the brouk, the common with 
its limestone rocks peering every where 
above ground, extended to the foot of 
ingleborongh. A I'cagey hill, feathered 
with birch, slidtcrcd it from the north. 

'I’hc turt was as suti and tine as that 
of the adjidning liiils; it was seldom 
broken, so scanty was the jioiuilalioii to 
which it was ap[iropriatcd ; scarcely ii 
thistle or a m-ltle deforined it, and the 
lew tomb-stones which had been placed 
there Were now themselves half buried, 
fhe sheep came over the wall when they 
listed, and lioirietiincs took shelter in the 
])orch from the storm. 'I'heir voices, 
and the cry «f the kite wheeling above, 
were the only sounds which were heard 
tliere, except when the single bell, which 
bung ill its nifdie over the entrance, tink- 
led for service on the Sabbath day, or 
with a slower tongue gave notie.e that one 
of the children of the boil was returning 
to the earth from which he sprung, 

** The house, .of the Doves was to the 
east of the church, under the same hill, 
and with the same brook in front ; and 
the intervening helds belonged to the 
lainily. It was a low house, having be- 
fuie it a little garden of that size and cha- 
racter, which bhowod that the inhabi- 
tants eoiild afford to bestow a thought upon 
something moj‘o than mere bodily wants. 

on entered between two yew-trees dipt to 
the fashion of two pawns. There, were liol- 
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lyfaockf and sunflowers displaying them - 
selves above the wall ; roses and sweet 
peas under the windows, and the everlast- 
ing pea climbing the porch. Over the 
dour was a stone with these letters, 

D 

1) + M 

A.U. 

1608. 

The A was in the Saxon character. The 
rest of the gulden lay behind the house, 
partly on the slope of the hill. Tt had a 
hciJgt* of goo'^ebcrry-bushc'', a few apple- 
trccs, pMt- herbs in abundance, onions, 

id ^ pt 

hud hardly yet iound their way into thcbc 
remote parts : and in a shellcred spot 
under the crag, o}>cn to the south, were 
six bee-hives, which made the family 
perfectly independent of West India pro- 
duce. Tea was in those days as little 
known as potatoes, and for all other things 
honey supplied the place of sugar. 

The hou&e consisted of seven rooms, 
the dairy and cellar included, which 
were both ujion the ground tljor. As 
you entered the kitchen, there was on 
the right one of those open chimneys 
which uifovded more comfort in a winter’s 
evening than the finest register stove ; 
in front of the chimney stood n wooden 
bee-hive chair, and on each .side was a 
long oak seat with a hack to it, the seats 
serving as chests in which the oaten 
bread was kept. They xvere of the 
darkest brown, and W'^ell polished by 
cuiistaiif Use. On the buck of eac h were 
the same initials as tho«c over the 
door, with the date 1610. The great 
oak table, and the ehest in the best kitchen 
which held the house-linen, bore the same 
date. The chimney was well hung with 
baron, the rack which covered half the 
celling bore equal marks of plenty ; iiiut- 
toii hams were suspended from other p.irts 
of the ceiling ; and there was an odour of 
cheese from the adjoining dairy, which 
the turf lire, though perpetual ua that of 
the iVlagi, or of the Vestal Virgins, did not 
overpow'er. A few pewter dishes wore 
ranged above the trenchers, opposite the 
door on a conspicuous shell. The other 
treasures of the family were iu an open 
triangular cupboard, lixed in one of the 
corners of the best kitchen, half way from 
the floor, and touching the ceiling. They 
consisted of a silver saucepan, a silver 
goblet, and four apostle spoons. Here also 
King Charles's Golden llules were pasted 
against the wall, and a large print of 
Daniel in the Lion's Den. The lions 
were bedaubed with yellow, and the pro- 
phet was bedaubed with blue* with a i*ed 
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patch upon each of bis cheeks ; if he had 
be«i> like bU picture he might have fi ighi- 
eued the lions ; but liap^tily there were 
no ‘ jtnigrs' in ti»c fniinly, and it hud been 
bought for its iiaiiie's sake. The otlier 
print which ornaiin'iiU'd the room hud 
been purchaseii from u like feeling, though 
the ruii-ie was not so immediately appa- 
rent. It represented a ship in full sail, 
with Joseph und the Virgin Mary, and 
the liifiint on hoard, and a Dove dying 
behind ns if to fill the sails with the motion 
of it'< wings. Six hiar.k chairs were ranged 
along the wall, where tliey were »eidom 
disiiirbed from their array. They had 
been purchased by Duniel the grandfather 
upon his marriage, and were the most 
costly purchase that hud ever been made 
in the family ; for tbe goblet was a legary. 
The backs were higher than the hea<i of 
the tallest man when seated ; the srais Hut 
and shallow, set in a rtoind fi nine, unuc- 
cofjiuiudatirig in their muterial, more iiii- 
accommodaling in shape ; tlie barks aUo 
were of wood rising straight up, and orna- 
juented with halls and lozenges, and ein- 
hossmeiits ; and the legs and tniss burs 
were adorned lu the same taste. Over the 
chimney were tw’o pearorks' feathers, 
some of the dry silky yiods of the horn sty 
dower, and one of those large * sinuous 
shells' so huely thus described b^ Landor; 

' of pearly hue 

W'lihin, an<l they that luitre have unhilx'vl 
In the fcun’s }>alacc |)or».li; -wlifre, wlieii un^oKcil, 
Hi> chariot wheel stands midway in ttic wu^e, 
^hake one, and it awaken^ , then apply 
lt> tHdi:khed lips to your attentive tur, 

Ann it remernberr its augiott ah«tdt>$., 

And murmurs a» the ocean inurinuis there.’ 

There was also a bend of Indian com 
there, and a back scratcher, of whirh the 
hand wai ivory and the bandle black. 
This had been u present of Daniel the 
grandfather to his wife. I'he throe apart- 
ments above served equally ibi store-rooms 
and bed-chambers. William Dove tlie 
brother slept in one, and Agatha the maid, 
or llaggyas she was called, in another." 

“Happily for Daniel Doro,” the 
father of the Doctor, he lived,*’ 
quoth, his biographer. “ before the 
age of magazines, reviews, cyolo- 
ptedias, elegant extracts, and lite- 
rary newspapers, so that he gather- 
ed the fruit of knowledge for him- 
self, Instead of receiving it from 
the dirty fingers of a retail vender.” 
There were — in those happy days — 
no Southeys — no Gifl'ords — no 
Crokers — no Broughams->no Jef- 
freys — no Lockhaits— no (/’hristo- 
pher Norths— no Leitih Hunts— no 
Chades Knights— no Robert Cham- 
berses^^no ** libraries of useful and 


entertaining knowledge,** “ The 
dirty fingers of a retail vender,” 
sold food and raiment for the body, 
but the Daniel Doves soared to the 
source of wholesale for illumination 
to their souls. 

“ His hooks were few in number, hut 
they were all lengthy, either in matter or 
in size. Tlie^ ciiosistcil of the Morted' Ar- 
thur in tl)« hue black-letter edition of 
Copliiud } Plutart’h'is Morals, and Vliny’s 
Natural His>tor}, two goodly folios, full as 
an egg of meat, and both tianslated h\ 
that old \> tilt by I'hileiuon, who for the 
service which he rendered to his contempo- 
raries. and to his couutrynieu, deserves to 
ho called the best ot the Ilolliinds-, with- 
out dispaia^'ing cither the Lord or tliC 
Doctor of that apjoJlatlon. 'I'he whole 
woik- of Je^hll,l Sslvester \ whom' name, let 
me Itll th«* ic'jdcr in passings accented 
upon the fir ‘‘I -vllahle h\ liU conteinporarie,'., 
not as now mioii the seeond) , — Ji'au IVtil s 
liistor) ot the Nethorlamis, tiaiialutcd and 
continued hy Kdw.trd Grimesion, another 
wjtrthy of the Philemon older ; bit Kenelin 
J )igh^ \ Dim’oui .■'0'^ ; SluweV C’lii onlclc ; .lo- 
fe} 4 U.i llarne.'''* Lile of l‘.iiw,ir(i 111.; * llip- 
li.^ H«'>ived I;) Lueuit’us Philaiethes, an 
Lri;;h'hu.an stvling Inrnnclf CiUzeu of the 
Wolid/ Willi Us m}sk'^llnl^ fr«inii>|nece re- 
pie'tciiling the Nuiuia^ to which, 

A'l/ ui*i cUtvU : thi IMgrim’s Pro- 

gus^ : two voUunoji of Ozidl's tiauslation of 
liabehus ; LatimerV bernioiiH ; and the lll^l 
volume oi i'<aV MarUr**, which latter hook 
hud been brought him l>} Uia wife. The 
Pilgriju\ Progress was a godmother’s pre- 
sent to la-* sou ; the odd volumes of Uahe- 
iiiis he had picked up at Kendal, at a s.'ile, 
in a lot with Kiploy Hevived and PIutarch\ 
JSlor.’ilb : the others he had inhi'rited. 

** Daniel had looked into all theoe hookn, 
read m',>t of them, and hehcNCil all that he 
riad, exec{d lUhelais, which ho could nut 
tell what to make of. Hu was out however 
one of those persons who cutuplaceiith hiij— 
pose every thing to he uunseuee, which the\ 
do not perfectly comprehend, or datler 
theiusidves that they do. HU aiiiiple heart 
judged of books by what they ought to 
he, little knowing what they are. It never 
occurred to him that any thing would he 
printed which wax nut worth piintiiig, anv 
thing which did nut convey cither reasuii- 
ahle delight or useful instruction : and 
ho was no more disposed to doubt the truth 
of what ho read# tlniu to question the vo> 
lacity of hiH neighbour, or any ouo who 
had no interest in deceiving him. A book 
carried with it to him authorit) in its very 
flspp<;t. 'I'he Morte d’ Arthur ibereforo 
ho received fur authentic history, just as be 
did the painful chruuiclu of honeat Johu 
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Stowr, and the Barncitian laliours of Jofihua 
tho Helf-batisfiud : thvio uas nothing in it 
indeed wliicU utirred liis English blood like 
the battle of Cressy itud l^li(;tiut'8 and Ka- 
jara; yet on the whole he preferred it to 
ilarneii^ story » heliovod in .Sir Tor, Sir 
Triatraiii, Sir Lancelot and Sir Lainorack 
as entirely as in Sir John Chandos, tho Cap- 
tal de liuche and the JUack Prince, and 
liked them hotter. 

Latimer and Du Hartaa ho used sonio- 
tiines to rend aloud on Sundays ; and if the 
departed take cognisance of what passes on 
earth, and poets derive satisfaction Irom that 
potlliuiiious applause which is generally tho 
only reward of tht>se who deserve it, Sylves- 
t(M' might have found Kouie coinpeiiMitum fur 
the undeserved neglect into which las works 
hud suuk, hy the lull and devout delight 
which his rattling rhymes and (]uaint collu- 
c.itiouh un'ordoii to this reader. 'I'he Mlver- 
toi.cued Sylvester however was reserved for 
a S.ibbath hook ; us .a wot*k-day author 
Daniel preterml Pliny, for the •.juue reason 
that hrcfi'l and clioe>.e, or a riiRher of hung 
mutton, eontLMiteii his palate better than a 
s\ llalinh.’' 

Ciooc] — very ffood. “But there are 
more ttiin^« iu heavea aiid earth-— 
lloherto — than are dreamt of in thy 
philoHophy and methinka one, who 
has studied so earnestly, and under- 
stood so c-learly, so many salient 
piiintH intlie Progress and Prospects 
of Society, might laud the Past with- 
out libelling the Present — and in that 
spirit be hopeful of the Future. We 
row in the same boat — and though 
we too can pull a bit — and kn<uv 
Low to trim her well, though sitting 
on Vithirnlic not four iuches broad — 
we willingly let thee take the stroke 
oar. But ’ware of catching crabs — 
Bob — get riu of these antiquated 
pins— Bob— listen to the music of 
the rowlocks — Bob— and only see — 
Bob — how Kit feathers his oar! 
Are we f>ert ? Then Jack's as good 
as his master, W© have not time to 
shake hands now over it^ — but back 
not water — Bob— we beseech thee 
— keep way upon the craft — Bob — 
and fear not, in spite of all thy old« 
fangled crotchets — Bob— that we 
two, before all competitors, shall 
shove her nose first across tho stern 
of the goal-boat — hurra! hurra! 
hurra! 

Think not that w« love not old 
Daniel Dove— think not that we love 
Liin not a thousand times better than 
the conunoa^run of the march* of- 


ays 

knowledge-men— that we would not 
many thousand times rather take bis 
chance of heaven ! Chance is not the 
word— but we cannot now hit on a 
better in place of a worse — so let it 
stand. No doubt there were many Da- 
niel Doves in those days, Uiough this 
Daniel who has come to judgment, 
is their chosen representative, and 
a topping man of the grade. But 
during that same era there were — 
in Scotland — men in the same grade 
— nobler even than he — who Lad 
never heard of the books that he 
studied on the week days and read 
even on the Sabbath — but who here 
below abided by the Bible for which 
their fatheis had battled — and who, 
stern as iron that glows in the fire 
but will not melt, were yet weak as 
a wotnaiPs tear. And are there 
not many such even now— here— 
and in unequalled England — who, 
though they have never heard of the 
heathens Daniel loved — and have 
their Cliristiau hands daily polluted 
—as thou wouldst almost lament, O 
Southsayer ! — “ by the dirty fingers 
of a retail vender ” of matters mean 
in comparison with the magnificent 
doings in the Morte D’Arthur — 
have yet fought and are fighting the 
good fight— in the midst of evils of 
which he had no experience — but of 
which theirs is rueful indeed — who 
have cast their anchor on the Rock 
of Ages — and look to the Star above 
all stars— and humbly hope that by 
its light they may be led across 
death’s dismal sea into everlasting 
life y 

Oh ! think not that we love not 
old Daniel Dove I We know Pliny 
almost as well as he did— and our 
hearts burn towards him as we hear 
— not of his readings only, but of bis 
doings too — in the following words, 
which we perceive — without any 
depression of mind— make our own 
look dim. 

“ Ho frequently regretted that «o 
knowing a writer had never teen or heard 
i* Wethercoto and Yordaa caves ; the 
■bliing and flowing spring at Glgglcswick, 
Mulbam Cove, and Gordule Scar, that ho 
might have described them among tho 
ivoiiders of the world. Oinne ignotum pro 
maguyico in a maxim which will not in all 
cases hold good. There are things which 
we do net undervalue baoauw we are fa- 
miliar with themj but which are admired 
the rnm'e the more thoroughly they are 


T/ic Doctor, 
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liiiowa aiul uiitlei'rituod; it is thus with the 
grauil objects of irituix* aiul the tioest 
works of art — with whatsoever is truly 
jjivat and excellent. D.iiiiel was not deli- 
c ieiit in ijn:r:in.itioii ; hut no dfseriptioii 
of |>lices wliu li tu* had never seen, how- 
ever tx.i;:iierate<l (iis such thin^fs always 
are), iinpse.icd him so strongly as these 
ohjeets in hi' own nej|;hhourhoo<1, which 
)ie had Known fi oin ehihJlmod. Three or 
lour ti.JU' in his life ii had happcind that 
htr.ni::< i^, v>i{h a curio!.it\ a> iiiicommoii 
in that i'’* it is i^^ inral in tliis, ciiiiie 
from al.ir to vl'it thf",tj wonders of the, 
V.'e'l li'vlinjr, end i)aril^>l accomitiuiied 
them with a delij^ht ^alLh as he never ex- 
pirifiiccd on any other occasion. 

*• lJut the author in vvhou^ he delic.hted 
most was J’iutarch, oi who'C work:> he 
was hn-hy enoiijh to tjo^e-s the voiiliier 
half: if the r ). jii'hed rhitaivh 
would in t S e.Mi .t papular wiitei h;it 
he wo i! 1 have In M a lii^her place in tin* 
<\'tiui.i: ion t)i the ; iiai, n)ii-., 1 ).inii I eonhl 

ha\e po-.(.'i a candidate lor luuMrs'ty hu- 
iimii '*, and perhaj>s the ex imiin i t«M», w'ith 
some of the O'M !e leninij which he had 
stoied up in hi' nicni ax from tlie-e i;riMt 
repo'itoih'S o' .ine.i'iit kijou Unlike. Jt*'- 
lu'iu:; ail lewaid loi* such seiNitC^, the 
stranger ' to wh nu he ofiiciali’d as a j;;nidc, 
thoui^li they p/ ', reived thrit In* w,.s an e\- 
traoi’diinirv ])erM>n. ueie Iiirieawau* Jntw 
aiiueh iii'oj iij.il ion In* i .nJ fifpilicii, .ind of 
hoo’ a Iklti i. Hi** t.dk w iili them 

did iM't uo he^ond the Mtlji" t** u hn li the 
scene«. ilnyc.mjo to s i'it tiat nrall\ suo- 
ge.'led, and lin y W4)nder« <1 inoia? at llie 
quc'iioii' he a>!»<d. th.iii at any thin;{ 
W'hich he advatiLed Kin.M lf l *or hi < dis- 
position was naturallv ‘hy, ami that 
whiidi had bi-en );a'hfi*lin-s'; in youth JOn- 
ftumcil th * appt -li! of r<‘'.frve .i' he ail- 

vancanl in lili*; for iiavin;; none to i'oin- 
inunicatc witli upon his t.ivoiii ire studies 
lift lived in uti in'idhttna) world of his 
own, a nieiit.i! solltndf* as eoniph'tr asih.it 
of Ale.\,iriili‘i' S'lniiK or llohiriscin ("rU'oe, 
liven lit the cniat.; liis «’on\ cj salion, it he 
li.'id touelo'd upon hi> luioK'. wottid have, 
be. n lieatl.i 11 GieoK; and to -.peak the 
Uulh pi. only, without kno wliij; a letter of 
that Iiin^uaL'c, In* knew iiifjn* ahoiit the 
fireekw, than nine tenth' of tin* iJer^y at 
that lime, irnluiliui^ all the di'sentiT', 
and thiiu nioc-teiiths ui the sehoulirnisters 
alsu. 

Oiu (food D.uiiel lull none id* that 
confidetiee which *>o nsii.iily and so un- 
pleasantly charaetorisc' self- tain* hi inen. 
In fact htf was by no mean' awiue of the 
extent of his iKMinireinents, all that he 
knew iti this kind haviri;* been a(N|uiivd 
for amusement, not lor use. Ha hud 
never attempted tu teach himself any 


thing. These books had lain in Ins way 
in boyhooil, or fallen in it ufterwardsi and 
the perusal of them, iutoiitly us it wan 
followed, was always accounted by him 
to bo nothing more than recreation. Nono 
of his daily business bad ever been ne- 
glected fur it ; he cultivated his fields and 
his garden, repaired his walls, looked to 
the tstable, tended his eows and salved hi*' 
sheep, as diligently' and euntentcdly us 
if he bad possessed neither capacity nor 
Inclination for any higher employments. 
Yet D.iiiiel was one of those men, who, 
if disposition and aptitude were not over- 
ruled by e.ireuinslaiiees would h.iNe 
grown pale with study*, instead of being 
bron/cd and hardeiied by sun, and wind, 
and rain. '! here were in him uinlevel«>P' 
ed talent-' which might have* r.ii'j'd him 
to distiiu'lio)} .IS an .mt l<iu.ii'y . a virtuoso 
ol the Royal .’society, .'i puei. or a theolo- 
gl.i'i. Ill whichever coui'sc the lii.ts iti his 
ball of fill tilin' had inclined. Rut he had 
Hot a p.irih h* ol'iir. y In h's t omposititm, 
lie thought, iiidci i], th.it it lie had h > 1 
gramm.ar le. lining iu his youth like the 
cu!. fi* he wouhl have made nu>i c ji c ol 
it; hut »hcre was lu.tlilo^ oillurrf th ‘ 
s'»ui ne* ' or h.'tli ci.<*ss < ill it nhicli voi 
ple.isc J ol‘ I t pining in this naU*i .il Jiil-t- 

'* N'evci Indeed was any man more 
C'»nti-:iied with lioin:.'^ his duly in tii.iL 
sta{»* «»!’ life to \vhi<'h it h.id })h‘.'isfd (*,ol 
to (all him. ^nd well he might hi* ' n 
for no m.m ever p iss»m! thiaoigh tin 
W'otiil with Uss to ilisJjuit't or to sour 
him. Ih’id up ill h.ihits which cured 
till* eontinii.'iiit of that humble hut suie 
indepejjoience to whii h he vv.is b»o'm he 
hud nevir Known what il w.is to he 
anxious f.u* the fulnie. At the .ige of 
lwent\-fivr he had brought hoiu" a w ib*. 
the daiiglitir ot :% htile himlh.diler liKc 
hinise!)'. with fifteen juuiiid*- bn her poi - 
tion : and (he tiue-lmc ol his yi>tith 
pioved to him a Kiithfn) helpuiiite iu tho e 
years when the dream ol iitc is over, mol 
uc live in its re.ilitics. it .ii any tiim* 
there had been some alloy In his h.jp{)t- 
ne-s, il was when there afipeared reason to 
buppoHe that in him hit family would be 
extinct ; for though no man knows what 
parental feelings are till he has expe- 
rienced them, and DauieJ therefore knew 
not the whole value of that which ho hnd 
never enjoyed, the desire of progeny is 
natural to tlic heart of man ; and liiotu'Ii 
Daniel had neither l.u'/o c.states. nor an 
illuHtriuus name to iransiriit, it was a;i 
unwelcome (liongbt that the little poi'linti 
of the earth which had belonged to his 
fathers time out of mind, should pass Into 
the posaesnion of dome stranger, who 
would (read oil ihclr graved and hia owu 
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without any regard to the duat that lay 
briienth. That uiipasy apprehension was 
romavecl after ho had heen married fiftoen 
years, when to llic jjreat joy of both 
parents, because they had ceased to 

entertain any hope of Buch an event, 
their wishej. were t'ul tilled in the hirth of 
a son. This tlieir only ehiM was healthy, 
n)M. and deeil**, to all appeara’iee as hap- 
f^ily flisjiosed in mind and laMly as a 
lather’s heart eould wi'.h. If they ha<I 
tme weather for wirmi* ^ their hay or 
shearing their eurn, they t haul. ed (>od for 
it — if the season proved n »ifavou»*uhh*, 
the labour was only a little the moi«‘ and 
the erojt a liltle the wor-^e. Tlndr station 
seenred them from AS'aiit, and they had 
no wish beyond it, ^Vhat more had 
1 ).iniel to desire ? ” 

\V<‘ havp lieard not yot a word of 
yonnt^ Daniol — moro tlian a bint or 
two — and a bint nr tu'o is all wo wiah 
to boar — for wo know that bisfatbor 
and motlioi* hav<» liim— and that is 
onoijf^li-^ab I tbo Yotins: Doctor non- 
pro*Jcif‘nt of bis f'aino. But little Dan 
iiad an I nrb* aa well as a l ather — 
and surb an I 'iu*le ! 

“ ^Villiam Dove was Daniel’s only 
si’.r\ivint' brother, seven years his junior. 
Ill* wiis hoiTj with one ot tlio«e heads in 
\Yhi<‘h tlie thin partition that divides 
,i;i\^ar. uits from folly is warning. Had 
ii<‘ come mto the woild a n ntuiy sooner, 
he would have been takf n };oh'n< rohm, 
ifdo some haren's housd.old, to weer 
motley, make sport for the t^uests and 
domestics, arid live in tear ot the rod. 
But it was his belter fottune to live in 
an age v hen this rahimity rendered him 
liable to no such oj»i»rc‘*'-ion, and to be 
preei'^ely in that station which BPcured 
for him all the enjoyments of which he 
was capable, and all the care he needed. 
In higher life, he would prohatdy have 
been rons.ipned to the keeping of stran- 
gers, who would have taken cliarge of 
liim for pay; in n humbler degree, he 
must have depended upon the parish for 
support ; or have been mode an inmate 
of one of those moral lazir-houses, in 
which age and infancy, the harlot and the 
idiot, the profligate and the unfortunate, 
are herded together. 

“ William Dove escaped these aggra- 
vations of calamity. lie escaped also 
that persecution to which he would have 
been exposed in populous plnccs, where 
boys run loose in pucks, and harden one 
another in impudence, mischief, and 
cruelty. Natural feeling, when natural 
feeling is not corrupted, leads men to 
regard persons in his condition with a 


compassion not unmixed W'ith awe. It 
is common with the country people, when 
they speak of such persons, to point .sig- 
nificantly at the head, and say, *tis not all 
ihert i — words denoting a sense of the 
mystcriousne.ss of our nature, which per- 
haps they feel more deeply on this than 
on any other occasion. No outward and 
visi!)le deformity can make them so truly 
apprehend liow fearfully and wonderfully 
wc are made. 

“ William Dove’s was not a case of 
fatuity. Though «// was not tliere, there 
was H great deal. IJe was what is called 
haJf-sun rd. Some of his lacultics were 
more than oniinarily acute ; hut the 
power of selkconduct was eri'irely want- 
ing in him. Fortunately it was supplied 
by a .sen-e of entire dependence, which 
produced entire docility. A dog does 
not obey his mapter mere dutilully thvin 
AViHiam obeyed his hi other; and in this 
obedience there was nothing of fear ; witii 
all the ‘•trength and sirnj» leily of a child's 
love, it had al.eo the character and merit 
of a moral attachment. 

** The protc-ssfd ard privileged tool 
was gcnerjilly charactensed by a spice of 
knavery, and not unfrequently of mali . 
ciousness. Tne urinatinal .•situation in 
which he was placed, tended to excite 
such propensities, and even to produce 
them. AViliiam had shrewdne.ss enough 
I jr the character, but nothing of this ap- 
p'^ared in his disposition ; ill-usagc might 
pcrh'ips have awakened it, and to a fear- 
ful degree, if he Jiad proved as sensible 
to if’jury as he was to kindness. But lie 
had i-ever felt an ii>jiiry. He could not 
b.ive htcn treated with more t<‘nderncss 
ill ’I'urkey ' where a degree of lioliness is 
imputed to persons in his condition) than 
was nnilonnly shown him within the lit- 
tle sphere of his pcramluiiation''. It was 
surprising how much he had picked up 
within that little sphere. Whatever event 
occurred, whatever tale was current, what- 
ever traditions w« rc pre.served, wliatevcr 
(tuperstitions were hchevi d, William knew 
them all ; and all that his insatiable, ear 
took in, his memory hoarded. Half the 
proverbial sayings in Hoy's volume were 
in his head, and as many more with which 
Hay was unacquainted. He knew many 
ot the stories which our children are now 
receiving as noveltio.s in the selections 
from Grimm’s Khider~und Ilatis-Marchen, 
and as many of those which are collected 
in the Danish Folk- Sign. And if some 
zealous lover of legendary lore (like poor 
John Leyden or Sir M'alter Scott) had 
fallen in with him, the Shakspearian com- 
mentators mlglit perhaps have 
whole etory of St Wftbold ; the olf of 
the World’s ^nd might have been iden* 
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lifted with Fenris, and found to be a relic 
of the Scalds ; and Rauf Collyer and John 
the Reeve might still have been as well 
known as Adjm Bell, and Clym^ of the 
Cloiiirh, and AVilliam of C'loudeslie. 

“ William had a gieat fondness for bis 
nephew. Let not I’rotestunts f oppose 
that nepotism is an affection confined to 
the dignitaries of the Roman Cdtholic 
Church. Tn its excess indeed it is pecu- 
liarly a Papal vice, — which is a degree 
higher than a cardinal one; but like 
many other sins it grows out of the cor- 
ruption of B good feeling. It may be 
questioned whether fond uncles are not as 
numerous as unkind ones, notwithstand- 
ing our recollections of King Richard and 
the Cliildren in the Wood. Wc may 
use the epithet nepotions fur those who 
carry this fondness to the extent of dot- 
ing, and as expressing that degree of fond- 
ness, it may be applied to William Dove: 
he was a uepotious uncle. The father re- 
garded young Daniel with a deeper and 
more thoughtful, but not with a fonder 
affection, not with such a rioting attach- 
ment. Dinah herself, though a fond as 
well as careful mother, did not more tho- 
roughly 

' delight to hear 

Her early child misspe.'ik half utlrrod wonb * 

: Dowk ; 

and perhaps the boy, so Jong as he W'as in- 
capable of distinguishing betw'cen their 
moral qualities and their relative ciaims 
to his respect and love and duty, loved his 
uncle most of the three. Tnc father hud 
no idle hours ; in the intervals, when he 
was not otherwise emi»loycd, one of his 
dear books usually lay open before him, 
and if he was not feeding upon the page, 
he was ruminating the food it had ufftird- 
ed him. But William Dove, from the 
time that his nephew' became capable of 
noticing and returning caresses, seemed to 
have concentered upon him all bis affec- 
tions. With children affection seldom 
fails of finding its due return ; and if he 
hod not thus won the b'>y*s heart in in- 
fancy, he would have secured it in child- 
hood by winning his ear with these mar- 
vellous stories. But he possessed ann- 
ther talent, which would alone have made 
him a favourite with children, — tlic 
power of imitating animal sounds with 
singular perfection. A I^ondoti manager 
would have paid him well for performing 
the cock, in Hamlet. He could hray in 
octaves to a nicety, set the geese gabbling 
by addressing them in their own tongue, 
and make the turkey-cock spread his fan, 
brush bis wing oguinst the ground, and 
angrily gob-gobble in answer to a gobble 
of defiance. But he prided himself more 
upon bis success with the owls, as an ac- 


compUsIiment of more difficult attain- 
ment, Tn this Mr Wordsworth’s boy of 
Winandcr was not more perfect. Both 
bauds were used as an instrument in pro- 
ducing the notes ; and if Pope could have 
beard the responses which came from 
barn uiid* doddered oak and ivied crug, 
he would rather (sutirisSt as be was) have 
left Ralph unsutirized, than have vilified 
one of the wildest and sweetest of noc- 
turnal sounds. 

*• He was not less expert to a humuii 
ear in hitting off tlie wood-pigeon’s 
note, though he could not in this instance 
provoke a reply. This sound he used to 
say ought to he natural to him, and it 
was wrong in the hiid not to acknowledge 
his relation. Onco when he had made 
too /rce with a lass’s lip»j, he di'»armcd 
his brother of a ruirehensive look, by 
pleading that as liis name was WiPiam 
Dove, it behoved him both to h/// and to 

rofi.’* 

Sir Walter would have understood 
this— nay, %vhat did he not under- 
stand ? Bill wo meant to say his grey 
eyes would have glistened while lie 
read of the “/• ///' ” — and per- 
haps lie would liav<‘ wondered how 
it had happened that sueh a beinu; 
had net er on u jiied a place in Ids own 
imagination — but assuredly he liad 
not ern ioiisly grudgeil that a William 
Dove had been pictured on the j>age 
of anotlier (ireat Maf^ter. 

But young Daniers education was 
not inlnialed wholly ti> sncIi tutors 
— and he who drew Dominie Samp- 
son — not that they are otherwise 
alike than that they are both simple 
children of nature— would ha\e been 
pleased with the sketch — and it is 
no more — though to fill it up would 
be to spoil it-— of Richard Guy. 

** A inaii nf a difftrent stamp from 
either came In declining life to settle at 
Jngleion in the humble capacity of achool- 
inasier, a little before young Daniel was 
capable of more instruction than could be 
given him at homp. Richard (ruy was 
his name ; he is the person to whom the 
loirers of old rliyme are indebted for the 
preservation of the old poem of Fioddett 
Field, which he transcribed from an an- 
cient mAiiuscri{d, and which was print.Ml 
from his transcript by Thomas Gent of 
York. In his way through the world, 
which had not been along the King’s 
high Dunstable road, Guy had picked up 
a competent share of Latin, a little Greek, 
some practical knowledge of phySld, and 
more of its theory ; astrrdogy enough to 
cast a nativity, and more acquaintance 
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with alchymy limn has often been pos- 
sessed by one who never burnt hh fingers 
in it!» |>rocesses. Tliese acqulrcmerits 
were grafted on a disposition as obliging 
ns It was ensy; and be was beholden to 
nature for an understanding so clear and 
quick that it might have raised him to 
some distinction in the woild If he had 
not been under the inliiiencc of an ima. 
giriatiuii at once lively and credulous. 
Five and fiflr years had taught him none 
of the world's wisdom ; they had sobered 
his mind without maturing it ; but he 
had a « isc heart, and the wisdom of the 
heart is worth all other wisdom. 

“ Daniel was too far advanced in life 
to full ill friend-ship ; he felt a certain 
degree of attractiveness in this person’s 
company ; there was, however, so much 
of vvlmt may better be called reticence 
than reserve in his own quiet liabittial 
mannci'M, that it would have been long 
before their aequaintance ripened into any 
thing like intimacy, if an accidental cir- 
cumstance had not brought out the latent 
sympathy which on both sides had till 
then rather been apprehended than un- 
derstood. They were walking together 
one day when young Daniel, ^v-ho was 
then in his sixth year, looking up in his 
father’s face, proposed this question : * will 
it ho any harm, father, if I steal five 
hcaris when next I go into Jonathan Dovv- 
thwaites, if I can do it without any one’s 
.seeing me ? ’ 

“ ‘ And what wonUlst thou steal beans 
for,’ was the reply, * when any body 
w*ould give them t4> thee, and wlieii thou 
knowest tliere ure plenty at home?’ 

* Hut it won't do to have them given, 
father/ the Imy replied. ‘ They are to 
charm away my warts. Uncle William 
says 1 must sti^al five beans, a b>»an for 
every wart, and fie them carefully up in 
paper, and carry them to a place where 
two mails cross, and then drop them, and 
walk away without ever once looking be- 
hind me. And then the warts will go 
away from me, and come upon the hands 
of the person that picks up the beans.' 

** * Nay, boy,’ the father made answer ; 
* that charm was never taught by a white 
witch ! If thy ivarts are a trouble to thee, 
they would be a trouble to any one else; 
and to get rid of an evil from ourselves, 
Daniel, by bringing It upon another, is 
against our duty to our neighbour. Have 
nothing to do with a charm like that! * 

** ‘ May I steal a piece of raw beef then,* 
rejoined the boy, * and rub the warta with 
it and bury it? For uncle says that will 
do, and as the beef rots, so the warts will 
waste away.* 

“ * Daniel/ said the father, * those can 
be no lawful charms that begin with 


stealing; I could tell thee how to cure 
thy warts In a better manner. There is an 
ill fallible way, which is by wasblng the 
hands In moonshine, but then the moon- 
fthine must be caught In a bright silver 
basin. You wash and wash in the basin, 
and a cold moisture will be fltlt upon the 
hands, proceeding from the cold and moist 
rays of the moon.* 

* But what shall we do for a silver 
ba<;in,’Ruid little Daniel? 

“ The father answered, ‘ a pewter 
dish might be tried if it were made very 
bright ; but it is not deep enough. The 
brass kettle perhaps might do better.’ 

** ‘ Nay,* said Gu}’, who had now be- 
gun to attend with some, interest, * the 
shape of a kettle is not suitable. It should 
be a concave vessel, so as to cmicentrate 
the rays. Jo'^hua Wilson, I dare say, 
would lend his bra.ss basin, which he can 
very well spare at the hour you want it, 
because nobody comes to be shaved by 
moonlight. The moon rises early enough 
to serve at this time. If you come in 
this eveniug at six o'clock I will speak to 
Joshua in the mean time, and have the 
basin as bright and shining as a good 
scouring ran make it. The experiment 
is curious, and 1 should like to see it tried. 
Where, Daniel, didst thou learn it ? *— * I 
read it,’ replied Daniel, * in Sir Kenelm 
i'iirby’s Discourses, and bo says it never 
fails.* 

“ Accordingly the parties met at the 
appointed hour. Mambrino*s helmet 
when new from the armourer’s, or when 
furbished for a tournament, was not 
brighter than Guy had rendered the inside 
of the barber’s basin. Schoolmaster, fa- 
llier, and son retired to a place out of ob- 
servation, by the side of the river, a wild 
stream tumbling among the liuge stones 
which it had brought down from the hills. 
Oil one of these stories sate Daniel the 
ehler, holding the basin in such an in- 
clination toward the moon that there 
should be no shadow in it ; Guy directed 
the boy where to place himself so as not 
to intercept the light, and stood looking 
complacently on, while young Daniel re- 
volved his hands one in another within 
the empty basin, as if washing them. * I 
feel them cold and clammy, father! * said 
the boy. (It Was the beginning of No- 
vember.) * Aye/ replied the father, * that’s 
the cold moisture of the moon I Aye f ' 
echoed the schoolmaster, and nodded his 
head In conftrmatlon. 

** The operation was repeated on the two 
following nights; and Daniel would have 
kept up bis son two hours Inter than his 
regular Hme of rest to aontlnuo It on the 
third if the evening hid not set In #tth* 
clouds and rain* In spite of the patient's 
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belief that the warts would waste away 
and were wasting (for Prince Hohen- 
lohe could not require inoro entire faith 
than wasgiv»*ri on this orcaslonX no alter- 
ation could be perceived in them nt a tt»rt- 
night’s end. Daniel thought the expe- 
riment had failed hecaiise it hud not been 
repeated >un*icicntly often, nor perhaps 
continued long enough, llutthe sehiiol- 
tnaster was of opinion that the catiNO «f 
failure was in the hasiii ; tor that silver, 
being the lunar metal, would by affinity 
assist the iuHiienliHl virtues of the moon- 
light, which finding no sin*h atrniity in 
a mixed metal <»f baser eompoiiiids, might 
contrariwise have it’^ potential fpialities 
weakened, or even destroyed, when re- 
reived in u brasen vessel, and refiected 
from it. Fiossofer Daniel as-'Cnfeti to 
this theory. Neverthelese, as the chiM 
got rid ot liis troublesome exeresipiici-s 
In the course of three or four tnotiths, 
all partii's, disreg.'inlirig the lapse of lime 
nt first, and afterwards fairly 1‘orgefting 
it, agreed tliat the lemedyhad beoji elTee- 
fual, and Sir Kenelm, if he h;ol been 
living, might have procured the solemn 
attestation of men more veracious than 
himself, that moonshine was an inlallihlo 
cure for wart«.'’ 

“Jjght Ii« the earth/’ breathes 
the Doctor *s hiodrrapher, upon the 
bones of Richard (iuy, the acIiooD 
master of Ingleton. Tie never coii- 
.sumod birclt enough in his \ocation 
to have made a besom.” Busby ! 
Busby ! by this lime thou must 
have sorely repented the deeds done 
in the flesh, and so must thou, (> 
^Vi{rgi8simc I f*arr — Parr — Parr ! 
We pity your poor bottoms I and 
will no compassionate devil pick out 
the thorns! You were two ‘great 
scholars — two great savages — and 
now you have your reward. They 
say you ought both to have l»een 
Bishops — but there is no justice on 
earth. A future state ot retribu- 
tion makes finally all things square — 
and now you are on the Bench. But 
we fear it may he thought we arc 
getting a little impious, and shall be 
mute. Childiiond is not prone to 
cur»ing~yet with blistered hands 
and Head hurdies can it be expected 
to pray? Not for the tyrants of 
the rod— the pitiless pedants who 
knew no joy on earth like that of 
“ establishing a raw ” — who at iheir 
desk in the schoolroom were more 
unsparing in their WTalhful pride, 
than on his throne in the palace the 
'Autocrat of all the Kussias. 


But Richard Guy is in heaven* 
How little Daniel Dove loved him— 
and many other good boys — not bet- 
ter than their own fathers — but al- 
most as well I And how they rever- 
enced him — not more than their own 
fatlicrs — hut with a peculiar rever- 
ence in wdiich none other shared ! 
“ A sour, ill-tempered pedagogue 
would have driven Daniel through 
the briers and brambles of the gram- 
mar, and foundered him in its 
sloughs; Guy led him gen lly along 
its green sward. He felt that child- 
hood sliould not be matie altogether 
a season of painful aapiisitiou, and 
that the fruits of the saeriiices then 
made are uncertain as t<) the account 
to which they may he turned, and 
are also liable to the contingencies 
of life at least, if not i)therwi«e jeo- 
pardized.” He exercised Dan iti 
wilting l^atin according to the iiiles 
of Lily — and at fourteen he could 
have stood the Litile-(io. When he 
had dune witlj Gordery, l’'ra''mus 
was taken up; and then “G’uypiit 
into liis pupil's hands the l>iah»;:ueM 
of Johannes Ra\ isius Textor.” ^^'e 
can alluril to confess that liere the 
Doctor, wli(*n yet a little boy, had 
the advantage oter us e\en now iliat 
we are an aired man. ('hristopher 
N'ortli—learned as lie appears at a 
Noctes — never dived into the 
Dialogues of Johannes Ua>isjus 
Textor. Richard Guy delighted iu 
them — in their morality and their 
satire — and no did dainty Dan l>o\e. 
“ The l)ook was neither in any 
respect above his comprelieii.sion, 
nor below his taste; and Joseph 
Wartoii never rolled oft’ the hexnine- 
t(M's of Virgil or Homer, oro rohinrU), 
with more delight, when expatiating 
w'ith all the feeling of a scliolar and 
a poet upon their beauties, to such 
pupils as HeadJcfy, and Russel, and 
Bowles, than Guy paraphrased these 
rude but striking allegories to bis 
delighted Daniel!” Old Daniel was 
glad to see Richard Guy so taken up 
about Ids boy, and his boy so at- 
tached to the schoolmaster — for the 
experiment with the warts had won 
his heart, while it iind convinced his 
reason, and carried away his imagi- 
nation. 

“From this time this two Flossofrrs 
were friends. Daniel seldom went to 
liigleton without looking in upon Guy, 
if U were between achool hour*. Guy, 
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on his part, would walk as far with him 
on tho way back us tiic tether of his own 
time aliowed, and frequently on Satur- 
days and Sundays he strolled out and 
t(>ok a seat by Daniel’s fire-side. Xilven 
the wearyini; occupation of hearing one 
generation of urchins after another repeat 
a~h uhf hammering tho first rules of 
arithmetic into leaden heads, and pa- 
cing, like a horse in a mill, the same dull 
dragging round day after day, had neither 
diminished Guy’s good iiatuie, nor les- 
sened his love for children. He liad 
riMiin the first coiictMved a liking tor 
puling D.iti*n*l, both brcauie of the right 
principle which was evinced hy the man- 
ner in which he proposed the question 
roiiecrning stealing the beans, and of the 
]»rofoniid gravity (worthy of a 1 ’Ionso- 
tri\ -, 00 ) with which he beliavtd in tho 
a Hair of the moonshine. All that lie 
s!i\v auil heard of him tended to confirm 
ibis Ibvourabh* prepossession ; and the 
boy, who ha<l been taught to read in the 
IVible and in Stowe’s ('hroniele, was 
roniinitted to his tiiiliou at .seven years 
of age. 

“ rive days in the week (for in the 
Xorth tif England .Saturday ns well as 
Sunil. »y is a Salibath to ibe seboolinaster) 
did young Daniel, after .supping his por- 
ringer of oat-meal jiottage, set olF to 
school, with a little bu'^ket eotilaltting 
bis fliiiner in his hand. This ]*rovisioii 
ii'.ually consi''trii of oat -cake and cheese, 
the, latter in goodly proportion, hut of 
the ino^i frugal quality, whatever cream 
the milk alVoi ded Imving been consigned 
to the butter tub. Sometimes it was n 
piece of cold bacon or of cold junk; and 
in winter there was the luxury of a shred 
pie. whielt is a coarse rnifth country 
edition of the pie abhorred hy Puritans. 
'Mil* distance was in tho8>* days called 
t\^o miles; but udles of sneb long me.'\- 
Niire that they wore for him n good 
hour’s walk at n cheerful pare. He 
never loitered on the. way, being at all 
tiinrs brisk in his movoiTients, and 
going to school with n .spirit as light as 
when ho returned from it, like one 
whose blessed lot it was never to have 
experienced, and therefore never tci stund 
in fear of severity or uiikindness. For 
he was not more a favourite with (uiy 
for his docility, and regularity, and dili- 
gence, than he was with his .schoolfellows 
for hiK thorough good>nntiiro and a cer- 
tain original oddity of humour. 

** There arc Komc boys who take ns much 
pleasure, in exercising llieir intellectual 
taciiUies, as others do when putting forth 
the power of arms atid legs In boisterous 
exertion. Youtig Daniel was from his 
childhood fond of books. William Dove 


used to say be was a chip of the old 
block ; and this hereditary dUpositinu 
was regarded with much satisfaction by 
both parents, Dinah having no higher 
ambition nor better wish for her son, 
than that lie might prove like his father in 
all things. This being tho bent of his 
nature, the boy having a kind master as 
well as a hnpi>y home, never tasted of 
what old Lily calls fund well might call) 
the wearisome bitterness of the scholar's 
learning, flc was never subject to the 
brutal diNcipline of the Udals, and llus- 
bys, and IJoyers, and Parrs, and other 
less niitorious tyrants wlio haA'o trodden 
in their steps ; nor was any of that in- 
human ^Ilju^tice ever exercised upon him 
to break his spirit, for which it is to be 
hoped Deati Colct has paid in purga- 
tory ; — to be hoped, I say, because if 
there be no purgatoiy, the dean may 
have gone farther and fared worse, 
lleing the only Lafinpr in the school his 
h>sson.s were heard ith more interest 
and less formality. Guy observed his 
progress with almost a.s much delight and 
as much hope as Daniel himself. A 
sidioulmaster who likes his vocation fee.la 
toward the boys who deserve bis favour 
something like a tlirifty and thriving 
father toward the children for whom he 
is scraping together w'eulth ; he is con- 
tented that his humble and patient indus- 
ii y should produce fruit not for himself, 
but for them, and looks with pride to a 
result ill which it i.s impossible for him 
to partake, and which in all likelihood he 
may never live to '^ee. Even some of the 
old phlfbotomists have had this feeling to 
redeem them.*' 

And what wore little Dan’s out of 
door recreaiiona? Why all those 
wlilch lads at Jiis age enjoyed a 
hiitidrod years ago — and most de- 
lightful of them all were the Puppet- 
Shows of Roland Dixon, the Gestf- 
culator Maximus, or Puppet-Show- 
Master- General of the North The 
Rowlandian Dlxonian, or Ingletonian 
Puppets, were as large as life. They 
performed stock-pieces founded up- 
on popular stories or ballads, such 
ns Fair Rosamond, Jane Shore, and 
Bateman, who hanged himself for 
love; with Scriptural subjects for 
Easter and Whitsun-week, such as 
the Creation, the Deluge, Susan- 
nah and the Elders, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or the Fall of Pride. “ A 
tragic part,” our Biographer, 
was assigned to Punch in one of 
Rowland Dixon*t pieces, and that 
one of the most popular, being the 
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celebrated tragedy of Jane Shore. 
The Beadle in this piece, after pro- 
claiming in obvious and opprobrious 
rhyme the offence which had drawn 
upon Mrs Shore this public punisli- 
meiit, prohibited all persons from re- 
lieving her on pain of death, and 
turned her out, according to the 
common story, to die of hunger in 
tlie streets. The only person who 
ventured to disobey this prohibiton 
was Punch, the baker ; and the rea- 
der may judge of the dialogue of 
these pieces by the baker’s words, 
when he stole behind her, and 
nudging her furtively while he 
spoke, offered her a loaf, saying, 
‘ tah ity Jennj/, tak it ! ' for wJiicli 
act, so little consonant with his 
general character. Punch died a 
martyr to humanity by the hang- 
man’s hands. Tlien the famous l>r 
Green, the mountebank, with his 
man, Kemp, as aid-de-camp, and 
Merry Andrew, used to take Ingle- 
ton in his rounds — but of him and 
his nostrums see Chapter xxiv. p. 1, 
and attend now to far different mat- 
ter. The following is a pregnant 
passage, that may set y<»ur wits 
a-working but, Saunders Wise 
would say, “ the doctrine’s rerra 
problemacotical.” 

“ * Train up a child in tlic way he 
should go, and when he is old iiis feet 
will not depirt from It.* Generally 
speaking it will be found so ; but is there 
any other rule to which there are so 
many exceptions? 

“ Ask the seiious Christian, as ho ealls 
himself, or the professor f another ami 
more fitting appellative which the (’hris- 
tian Pharisees have chosen for themsclvei) 
— >a<fk him whether he has found it hold 
good ? Whether his sons, when they 
attained to years* of discretion (which are 
the most indiscreet years in the course of 
human life), have profited as he expected 
by the long extemporaneous prayers to 
which they listened night and ranrntiig, 
the sad Sabbaths which they wcr« com- 
pelled to observe, and the soporific aer- 
mnns which closed the domestic religinsi- 
ties of those melancholy days ? Ask him 
if thiediscipliire has prevented them from 
running headlong into the follies and 
vices of the age ? from being bird-limed 
by dissipation ? or caught in the spider's 
web of sophistry and unbelief? * It is 
no doubt a true observation,* says Bishop 
Patxiok, * that the ready way to make the 
minds of youth grow awry, is to lace 


them loo hard, by denying them their 
just freedom.* 

“ Ask the old rHlthfiil servant of Mam- 
mon, whom Mammon has rewarded to 
his heart's dcsiie, and in whom the acqui- 
sition of riches has only increased his 
eagerness fur An|uii'ing more — ask him 
whether he has succeeded in training up 
his heir to the saino service? He will 
tell you that the young man is to be 
found upon race- grounds, and in gumitig- 
houses, tbati he is taking his swing of ex- 
travagance and exi-fss, and is on the high 
road to ruin. 

Ask the wealthy qnaker, the pillar 
of the meeting — most orthodox in hetero- 
doxy, — who never wore a garment of 
forbidden cut or colour, never bejit his 
body in saiutatioii, or his knees in pray- 
er,— never uttered the heathen name of 
a day or month, i»or ever addresl hi)nM*If 
to any jierson without religioii-ly sjieak- 
iiig illegitimate Kiiglisii,— ask him liow 
it has happened that the tailor luis con- 
verted iiis sons? III! will fold his bands, 
and twill his tluirnhs mounif'illy in 
silence. It lias not iMieii for want of 
training them in the way wherein It was 
his wish that they should go. 

‘*Yi>u are about, sir, to send youi’ soil 
to a public sehool ; Ktori or ^Vestminster ; 
VViFodie*,ter or Harrow ; Rugby in* the 
Charter House, no matter which. Tie 
may eoine from either an tueomplished 
scholar t<» the utmost extent that school 
ediieatfon ran make him *<0 ; he may h«i 
the better both fur its disclpliue and its 
want of discipline ; it may serve him ex- 
cellently well as a preparatory sciiool for 
the tvorld Into wbicli he Is about to enter. 
Hut also he may come juvay an empty 
coxcomb or a burdened brute — a speini- 
thrifr — a prolligate— a blaekguard ora sol. 

** To put a boy in the way be should go, 
is like sending out a ship well found, 
well manned and stored, and with u care- 
ful captain ; but there are rocks nml 
shallows in h«r course, winds and cur- 
rents to be encountered, and all the 
contingencies and perils of the aea. 

often has it been seen that sons, 
not otherwise deficient in duty toward 
their parents, have, in the most momentous 
concerns of life, taken tlie, course most 
opposite to that in which they were 
trained to go, going wrong where the 
father would have directed them aright, 
or taking the right path in spite of all 
inducements and endeavours for leading 
them wrong ! The son of Ciiai les Wes- 
ley^ horn and bred in Methodism, and 
bound to it by all the stiMugest ties of 
pride and prejudice, became a Tapist. 
This indeed was but passing from one 
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erroneous persuasion to another, and a 
more inviting one. Hut Istinc Casaubon 
also had the griel* of seeing a son seduced 
into the Itomlsh superstition, and on the 
part of that great utid eit«‘ellent man, 
there hud been no want of discretion In 
training him, nor of suiirid learning and 
sound wisdom. Archbishop Leighton, 
an honour to his church, fats country, 
and his kind, was the child of one of those 
firebrands who kindled the Great Rebel- 
liuti. And Franktiii had a sun, who, 
notwithstniidlng the example of his fa- 
ther (and such a lather !), eontinued 
stedfast in his duty as n soldier and a 
suhjecl ; he took the unsuccessful side— 
but 

‘ Kunqnam surerwsu cretrat ho esfum.' 

Ll I A V. 

“ No such disappointment was des- 
tined to befsl our Daniel. The way in 
which he trained op lirs son was that 
irdo which the bent of the bo)*fi own 
nature would have led him; and ull cir- 
eumstatices eomhined to f<tvour the ten- 
denry ut his education. The fuintry, 
uhoiJiiding in natural o-jerts of siiblirnity 
and hcJiMiy (some of the^e singular in 
tlifir kind), might have irnprea«ed u duller 
imagination than had fallen to his lot; 
and that imagination liad time enough 
for its workings during his solitary walks 
to and from school morning and evening. 
Flis home was in a lonely spot; and 
having neither brother nor sister, nor 
neighbours near enough in any degree to 
supply their place as playmate®, he be- 
came his father’s companif>n iniptrcep- 
tibly as he reused to he his fondling. 
And the c fft'Cl was haroly less nppart nt 
in Daniel than in the boy. Ho waF no 
longer the same tarifurn person as of 
yore ; it seemed as if his tongue had 
been loosened, and wdien the referv'oirs 
of liiM knowledge were opened they fiow- 
ed freely. 

“ Tlicir chimney corner on a winter’s 
evening presented a group not unworthy 
of Sir Joshua’s pencil. There sate Da- 
niel, richer in marvellous stories than 
ever traveller who in the days of menda- 
city returned from the Last; the peat 
fire shinitig upon a counte mince wdiicli, 
weather- hardened as it was rnrglit have 
given the painter a model for a Patriarch, 
so rare was the union which it exhibited 
of ifitelligence, benevolence, and simpli- 
city. There sate the boy with open eyes 
and ears, raised head, and fallen lip, in 
all the huppineas of wonder and implicit 
belief. There sate Dinah, not less proud 
of her husband's learning than of the to- 
wardly disposition dtid promising talents 
of her 8on, — twirling the thread at her 
apinniiig-wbeel, but attending to all that 


past; and when there was a pause in 
the dii-course, fetching a deep sigh, and 
exclaiming, * Lord bless us I what won- 
derful things there ate in the world ! * 
Tiicre also sate llaggy, knitting stock- 
ings, and sharing in the Comforts and 
enjoyments of the family when the day’s 
work was done. And there sate Wil- 
liam Dove ; — hut William must have a 
chapter to himself.” 

Our friend scorns all metaphysi- 
cians — not being one blmself—and 
eke all psychologists— indeed he is too 
ready with his scorn— and perhaps 
he will even scorn I's. Butashehas 
had for hours the ear of the liouse — 
will he allow us — by way of inter- 
lude— for a leetle while to play the 
Doctor. Let us clearour voice — hem I 

The alterations wdtich strike us 
in the ajijtparanre of the mind some- 
times ])roceed from a change of cir- 
cumstances which, without inwardly 
altering its character, simply pro- 
duce it in a different aspect. For 
the dispobitioiis and powers which 
are at any time most niarkc^d to our 
observation, are not always those 
which are given in fullest measure 
to the mind itself. That passion, 
which shall hereafter take possession 
of the whole man, and rule over him 
for weal or woe, lies sleeping per- 
liups in the young hosom, because 
the circumstances of life hitherto are 
such, that no room is given it to 
act, no object has yet appeared to 
arouse it. It exists already in its 
strength, but it is not yet disclosed. 
The change of situation, therefore, 
through which the human being 
passes, may seem to change his 
character, by merely more truly dis- 
covering it to us. 

Of this we see the example, to a 
certain extent, in every one around 
us. The mere common progress of 
life, with the altered relations which it 
brings, force the mind to display it- 
self in different manners, — to try 
powers wiiich heretofore it had not 
needed to use, but which it finds in 
itself under the very pressure of 
the emergency Which requires them, 
and bring to light its unsuspected 
weakness, when the strength on 
which it was stayed is withdrawn, 
and it is left to seek support in it- 
self. Thus that simple and univer- 
sal ciiange of external circumstances, 
thfotigii which 6rary Irtiman bi^fng 
goes, in passing fronS youth to man- 
hood, the change from a state df 
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Bul]gect1on to others to a state of li- 
berty and self-dependence, does of 
itself show the character in different 
lights, sometimes in the most extra- 
ordinary contrast. For the boy is 
not able to know what is the will of 
his self-left mind; his imagination 
and Ills heart are under the awe of 
others : liis will, therefore, is obe- 
dient, even more than Jie knows ; and 
liis passions have not leave to speak. 
The time draws on wlien that awe 
which now rests with gracious and 
gentle influence upon his spirit, or 
which curbs it down with salutary 
control, will pass away, when stand- 
ing as the equal of men among men, 
lie will look into the thoughts of his 
own breast alone for the mandate 
that shall govern his cuntiiict 
through life. Who can tell what 
passions will then break loose, when 
the restraint that has hitherto bound 
them in, is withdrawn ; when for that 
lioly or that stern authority which 
has till now ruled over Idm, he shall 
know no law, but the coercion 
which his conscience shall excrci'^e 
over his unfettered inrliiintion V lie 
discovers that hitherto lie has .s1o(k 1 
innocent and secure, by the ^ irtue 
and the proteciing strengtli of 
others; and is astonished to per- 
ceive with what facility the imagin- 
ed goodness of his heart slips from 
him, and liow easy and how weak 
a prey he falls to the first dangers 
and first difliculties that show 
themselves in his path. In either 
event, the result of the change of 
circumstances, is a production <»f 
character actually existing, not a 
formation of character. The mind 
is more truly discovereil, not 
changed ; and so it might have been 
wdth young Daniel Dove — he might 
have turned out the very devil, and 
not the Dcfctor. 

If we should pursue farther the 
same progress, and follow men into 
the various destinations of life which 
the world throws open to tliem, we 
should find yet further and much 
more diversified exemplification of 
the effect thus produced by the 
change of circumstances, to discover 
long before it has begun to alter the 
character. 

Tjhfe exemplification is often very 
Btrlking on account of the defined 
bud apeeifio form of life which be- 
longs to these destinations, and 
w||ich by their defined form, if they 


are suited, are often singularly suit- 
ed — if they are opposed, are often 
singularly opposed, to the indivi- 
dual character and genius. In one. 
case, the correspondence which a 
man finds between the profession 
on which lie Jms entered, and his 
own peculiar cast of mind, animates 
and arouses his ]>owers. In the 
other, the discordancy which lie is 
made to feel nt every moment, be- 
tween the mind of which he is con- 
scious and the tasks it is called 
to di‘<charge, discourages and af- 
flicts him.' This specific determi- 
nation of the new circumstances in 
wliich he is placed, at once then ap- 
peals tn, ami calls forth ptiwers in 
the mind winch lay there, iboiieh 
unknown, and thus, without alter- 
ing, makes truer diKCO\ery of its ex- 
cellencies, — or, appealing to ])oweiK 
which it Ims not, makes discovery 
of its defects. And this disclo- 
sure, let it be remembered, re- 
gards mn only the intellectual ge- 
iiiu«, which is what we ar{* perhr)))s 
accustomed too exclusively to <-on- 
.«-iib*r, in (‘stimarifig the adaptation 
of I'n* iiKlivi<liial mind to itsxoca- 
tion, hut atto^’lics efpially t(» wliat is 
at least <*{juully important, its moicd 
adaptation, the fitness, ibal is, or iin- 
tirness ot its <*onstitution, in passioii 
and afi’ection,to the duties incumbent 
on it. Here then iH a very mark- 
ed example in thiH great change of 
circumstances— one td‘ the most im- 
portant lhal can occur to ilte indivi- 
dual, and on wJiicb tin* whole lu- 
lure of bis forluncs. and ohen of 
his \ irtues, is hung — the }>o ivcr <>t cir- 
cumstances to make discovery of the 
real character of the ndnd : — a dis- 
covery, in tliifi iiistanr(‘, pregnant 
with consc(jijence« — since, for the 
most part, the mind is trom that mo- 
ment either roused to the full uso 
of its powers, or c^ast down from the 
posHcssion of those which it has 
hitherto enjoyed. Hence it io that 
almost every one may know ex- 
amples from his own experience, of 
those who, from the time tlieir course 
of life has been chosen, have greatly 
risen above the opinion and expec- 
tation of all who knew them ; and 
others who, from the same moment, 
have as suddenly fallen below it. It 
might have been so with Dan, had 
he not been allowed to be-,-The 
Doctor. 

But these specific and peculiar 
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courBcs of lift? are thus mark- 

ed out to individual men, discover 
their minds not uiiM'ely by this gene- 
ral adaptation of which we have spo- 
ken, — they often carry with them 
specific adaptation to some single 
quality of the intellect or the dispo- 
sition, which they thus find out and 
elicit. Seeds of virtue or of vice, of 
eniuH or wild error, wliich had lain 
uried in the depths of the mind, 
are thrown up iiit(» air and sunshine, 
and begin to spiiug. Dispositions 
most at variance with tlie seeming 
character of the mind begin to ha\e 
place. J low dillereut may that heart 
be, which in the hiiii])li<*.iiy and purity 
of youthful imaginutioii conversed 
with itself, and drew its desires only 
from its own high nature, from that 
to which the world has opened up 
its paths of wealtli, renown, and 
power, and which has tasted — has 
diunk d(*ep of tiie cup of the intoxi- 
fMiion of thepashioiis, which bewilder 
the \irtue of the children ol nten I 
What could he know of Idtuself 
while he wa.^ yet untried ? lie may 
know himself now, when the spiiits 
that are let loose on l)»e earlli have 
as.-ailed Idm, and have seaichedout 
the frailly and the hidden vice of 
his soul. Such changes are alike 
for giio<I and e\ii. He who tliought 
negligently ol himself, wl.o was 
careless of his repute and of his 
iuwaid worth, may be flattered 
into self-estimation, and laised in 
the whole clmracu r of his mind, 
when he finds the power which the 
very station he holds gives him at 
once over the welfaie of others — 
when he feels the dignity it pro- 
cures him in their esiimution — and 
a genial consciousness wdtich lie 
never felt before may pervade bis 
whole spirit, when, if the avoca- 
tions to W'liich lie is engaged, the 
scenes and events through Which it 
leads him, are grateful Wo his ge- 
nius, or animating to bis heart. 
Tiiat dfitcon n/ of character, of vvhh'.h 
we have Inilierto spoken, is the 
ascertain meni of a Jut /, important 
to us to know, and till then un« 
known. But the change of charac- 
ter that is gradually eiVected when 
the mind has been for a length of 
time exposed to the operation of 
new circumstances, is far otherwise 
important, since it regards not a fact 
already decided, but the undeter- 
miued future. It belongs t& the 


subject which is of all others the 
most important to the moral philo- 
sopher, the formation of human cha- 
racter, the investigation of the causes 
of growth and decay in its powers, 
of the stability and frailty of its vir- 
tues. 

The very change the progress of 
life brings to the mind, may often 
c?ssentially alter its moral character. 
Reason enlarging, and imagination 
expanding, do tliemselves affect the 
passions ; and the understanding be- 
coming move enlightened to approve 
and c<iudemn, purities the heart. 

Tins moral change, wdiich arises 
out of the natural progress of the in- 
tellectual mind, is, in many persons, 
not distinctly knowm to themselveR. 
For as their understanding advances, 
and experience extends their know- 
ledge of human life, of the ditlVreiit 
ohjeclH of human pursuit, of the 
means by w'bich they must be fol- 
lowed, the sacrifices they demand, 
and the dilliculty and sometimes the 
impracticability of their attainment — 
many of thedr early desires and hopes 
drop aw'ay of themselves; passions 
which, for a time, had strong hold on 
the imagination, have utterly di^ap- 
peared ! Not that the wiser mind has 
regularly compared them with reali- 
ty and the possibilities of the world, 
and upon finding them unsuited to 
this scene of things, has deliberately 
throwm them aside —but they w'cre 
illusions w hicli have fallen away un- 
felt from advancing reason — or other 
passions wliich the mind in its ina- 
liircst reason allow's, have arisen up 
and displaced them. It must have 
been so even with ilie Doctor. 

The slow and gradual transmuta- 
tion w'hicb the mind sometimes un- 
dergoes to a surprising extent, and 
which is experienced in some degi < e 
by all, is to be ascribed less to the 
altered convictions of the uiider- 
Btauding, than to the natural opera- 
tion on the a flections and passions of 
their own proper objects. For some 
feelings, w'hich were \ivid merely 
because they were new, die away of 
themfielves w^heu they have tasted 
their gratification. Others, wliich 
have a deeper seat, and which were 
scarcely apprehended by the mind 
to be lodged within it, because the 
occasions by which they might make 
themselves known had not yet been 
oBered, disclose themselves at la^. 
And these^ which are sometimes 
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weak at first, and to which tlie mind 
slowly grants indulgence, come at 
last by their own gradual uiiMcltiig 
to acquire great power, to difl'use 
themselves through the whole be- 
ing, and to exhibit themselves as 
htddiug an important part in the 
conformation of its character. Such 
change proceeds then by the natu- 
ral law of the growth and decay 
of passion. Hence it is found to hap. 
pen that all minds are at all times 
uu<lergoing change unknown to 
themselves; being subject to influ- 
ence of which they cannot prejudge 
the force. So nion, wild and reck- 
less in their life, following with des- 
perate impetuosity their" blind and 
ungoverued passions, have become 
tranquil and sedate, when new rela- 
iatlons have opened up them a 
deep and trntKpjii happiiie^t>, which 
before they knew not of, or could 
not find, la such a change, ot life 
and mind, father powers from tlie 
depth of the spirit, which had been 
inactive befwre, l■i•^e up into unwont- 
ed and spontaneous activity, I'hat 
moral sense which the tumult of the 
world had disordered, begins to re- 
turn to its natural state and proper 
cmipire. The strong feidin:^ of an in- 
ward happiiiess, ftee from all evil, 
and blended vv iihai) good -the know- 
ledge that i't laid open by that very 
feeling of the real imturo of the 
bunrui mind, and of the real welfare 
of human beings —is a strong iinxiliar 
support of llie highest moral feeling. 
In such a mind, if piety has fallen 
asleep it revives in the grateful sense 
of blessings uiiuumbered and unde- 
served. iiow vain and sad appears 
to the later mind, chastined by its 
HufTeriDgs, enlightened by its belter 
happiness, the tr<)ubh3d dieum of the 
days that have rolled off from paths 
now bright with sunsiiine, and nweet 
with the frehhe*st flowers! He. sees 
that he was ignorant indeed of hutiiau 
life, when ho believed that the gusts 
of passion, its vehement and Iran- 
sient enjoyment, were that good 
which the soul is framed to desire — 
when peace and virtue appe,ared to 
him barren, cold, and joyless, lie 
understands now with what nature 
we are framed ; and pei cei v es what a 
far more pbweiful iutere.^t is attach- 
ed to the commonesi aA'cciions than 
to the fiercest and proudest passions ; 
that 9^ father can look into futurity 
for lib cliild with more aiuiety and 


intent expectation than for himself. 
Was it not even so with the Doctor ? 

Ill like manner may the mind be 
slowly dragged down from its own 
elevation. For at first it is mixed of 
passions tending to good and ill, and if 
it is sometimes the sport of a distem* 
pered will, at others it reasceiids to 
the consciousness of its own dignity 
and power. It sustains* therefore, 
no conscious forfeiture of its nature* 
while it feels tlie alternation of these 
states, and when it has been humbled 
and sickened by the shame of Us 
faults, can rise up again to trample 
in scorn on those unworthy passions, 
and to tourer up from the remeiii- 
brauce of Ua self humiliation. But 
these alternations can liardly he long 
continued. The stronger tendency 
ot the mind will declare itself. It 
must ri^H or fall. And if it faUs, if 
vice, vvhit h it hates, can fasten its de- 
gradaiioti upon the soul, if the con- 
viction comes at last that all proud 
iiope U fvM’feited, that the struggle is 
hopeless of good against evil, then 
will that fixed and habitual siilijuga- 
tion of tile mind to debasing ill, work 
slow and de^p^*rale ebauge in its 
whole character. Tlu»be faculties, 
tliot»eaOV(‘tionH, thobe ardent desires, 
ubitli once raised it up in iu own 
conception, and in the admit ing eyes 
of others, will consume and perish 
away. Knowledge will be no longer 
high and clear; imagination will bow 
down her lofty head ; generous and 
heroic dent res will decay with their 
own hollovvness ; benevolence wiil 
shrink up within the narrowed heart; 
till the mind has withdrawn itself 
altogether from the likeness of the 
lot to which it was horn, and changed 
itsidf to the resemblance of Uiat 
which ft has chosen. It was not so 
with the Doctor. 

Hast tiiou wearied of our philo- 
sopiiy, ()I thou reader, dull, yet 
dear? Tlien clear the motes from 
thine eyes by a prcfciouH passage 
from this extraordinary Book— and 
declare that lids is aa excellent num- 
ber of Maga. 

‘‘ * But,' Htiid the youngster, * there 
was one philosopher who c^se to live in 
a tub; and another who, that be iiii*:ht 
never again see any tliitig to withdraw his 
mind tiom foecitalion, pvit out bis by 
looking upon a bright brass basin, such as 
1 cured my warU in.' 

*' * lie might have been a wise mubi' 
said 'VViUiaia Dove, * but not woudrouf 
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wise : f^r if he had, lie would not have 
ust-<I tile ha'^iii to put liis out. lie 
would have jumped into a qujckt>el hedge, 
und ^eratehed iIjciu out, like the Man of 
our Town ; because, vvlieti he saw his 
eyes W'ere out, he n.iglit then have jump- 
ed into uitoli.cr liedge and scratched them 
in again. The Man ot our Town was 
the greatest philosopher of the two.’ 

‘•‘And there was one,* continued the 
hoy, ‘who iiud better have blinded him- 
self at once, for he did nothing else but 
cry at every lie saw. Was not this 

being veiy foolish?’ 

“ * i urn sure,* says W'llliam, * it i^as 
not being merry and wise.' 

“ * Tlieie was another who said that 
hunger was his daily food.’ 

‘‘ ‘ He miiht have kept such a table as 
Hnke Humphrt'y,* ijuoth William ; ‘ 1 
htiould not have iiked to dine with him.* 

“ ‘ 'J’hen tiierc was C’rate^,’ said the 
pcrscviTiiig hoy ; ‘ he had a uood estate 
and sold it, and threw tlie money into 
the wiM, suymg, *• awMi), >e paiiry caies ! I 
will (iTuNvii you, liial you may not diown 
me.'* ’ 

“ ‘ I should like to know,* quoth Wil- 
liam, ‘what the overseers said to tliul 
chap, wlien he ajqilicd to the parish lor 
support.* 

“ ♦ Tin y sent him off to bedlam, 1 siip- 
j»ose,’ said the moTher, ‘ it was the fit 
place for him, poor cieaturc.’ 

*‘ ‘ And when Aristippu-^ set out upon 
a journey he bade his servanls throw 
away all their money, that tluy might tra- 
vel the better. Why they must have beg- 
ged their way, and it curn.ot be right to beg 
it people aie not bi ought to it by misfor- 
tune. And tiiere were some who thought 
there was no J am suie they were 

tools, for the Ihblc ssys so.’ 

“ * Well, Daniel,’ said Dny, ‘ thou hast 
studied tile end of the Dictionary Co some 
purpose ! * 

“ ‘ And the Dible, too. Muster Guy! ’ 
said D*nah, — her counttnanee biigliten- 
ing With joy at her aon's concluding ic- 
inaik. 

*“ It’b the best part of the book,’ suiid 
the boy, replying to his schoolmaster; 

* there are more entertainiiig and surpn- 
biiig tilings there than 1 evei read many 
other place, except in my iatber’s book 
about Puntugiuel.* 

“ The elder Dat.ii ! had listened to thU 
diologue in bis usual (piiet way, smding 
sometimes at lits brother Witiianrs ob- 
servations. He now stroked his fore- 
head, and^ Umktiig miUHy but seriously at 
the buy. addressed him thus — 

“ * My son, many things oppear strange 
or silly in themselves if they are present* 
ed to US simply, without any notice when 
and wbera they were l^>tle|« |Ul4 


what occasion. If any strang.F’^, for tx- 
ainple, iiad seen thee washing thy hands 
in an empty basin, w'ichout knowing the 
philosophy of the matter, they would have 
taken thee Icr an innocenr, and thy mas- 
ter und me for little better • or tbt 7 might 
have supposed some conjuring was going 
on. The things which the old philoso- 
phers snid and did would appear, I dare 
say, us wise to us as they did to the peo- 
ple of their own times, if we knew why 
and in what circumstances they were done 
and 

“ ‘ Daniel, there are two sorts of men in 
all ranks and ways of life, the W'ise and 
the foolish; and there are a great many 
degrees between them. That some fool- 
ish people have culled themselves pliito- 
sophtrs, und some wicked ones, and some 
w ho were out of iheir wits, is just as cer- 
tain as that persons of all tiu.v*=e descrip- 
tions are to be found among all condi- 
tions of men. 

“ ‘Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds ; 
that which rtlutes to conduct, and that 
which relates to knowledge* The fiist 
teucht'S us to value all things at their real 
worth, to be contented with little, mo- 
dest in prosperity, patient in trouble, 
equal- minded at all times. Ic teaches us 
our duty to our neighbour und ourselves. 
It is that wisdom of which King Solomon 
speaks in our rhyme-book. Reach roe the 
volume ! * Then, turning to the passage in 
his favourite Du BarUs, he read these 
lines : 

•* * She's God's own mirror; she’s a light whose 
gUnre 

.‘Spring, from the lightning of his countenance, 
hhe's miklcsl heavcn*» mosttntcred tnfluenc e ; 
Never decays her beaut'es* excellence, 

A>e like htrsclf , and she doth always trai e 
Not only the h.one path but the same pai c. 
WiUitiUt her, honour, licahh, and wcalih woulil 
\irove 

'i'hrtc poisonb to me. Wisdom from above 
Is till- only mudoTatrix, spring and guide. 

Organ and honour of ail gifts beside.* 

“ * But let ua look in the Bible ay, 
this is the place. 

“‘For in her is an understanding spirit, 
holy, one only, mauifold, subtil, lively, 
clear, undttiied, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that ia good, quick, which 
cannot be letted, leady to do good ; 

“ * Kind to man, steadlast, sure, free 
from cate, having all power, overseeing 
all things and going through all under- 
standing, pure and most subtil spirits. 

“ • For wisdoui is more moving thou any 
motion : she piMseth aud goeth through all 
things hy reason of her pureness. 

** • For she ie the breath of the power of 
Ood, and a pure iufiueuce, ffowing from the 
glory of the Ahnighty ; therefore can no do- 
iUed thing faH into her. 

For she is the brightness of the ever- 
^fing lighht tlur Piffot of the 
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poirer of God, and the imago of UU good- 
notui* 

* And being but one ebe can do all 
tblngs ; and remaining in herself t»he iimketh 
all things neor : and in all ages entering into 
holy souls she nmkoth them friends uf (iod, 
and prophets. 

♦ For God loveth none but him that 
dnelleth with wisdom. 

“ * For she »s more beautiful than the 
sun, and above all the order of stars ; being 
compared witlx the light she is found before 
it. 

*• * For after this couietli night : but 
shall not prevail against xvi-'dinn.* 

“ He rea<l this with a soleiunit} that gave 
weight to every word. Then cht-»ius[ the 
h<iok, after n short pause, he proceeded lu a 
lower tone— 

“ ‘ Tlie philosopliers of whom you have 
trad in tlie Diciionarv jui-'^es'-ed this uisdmu 
only in part, hiic.xnse they were h'^athen*., 
and therel«>re cnuld sec nn farther than the 
light uf mere reason suthc'Ml to shuv\ the 
x\.iy. Fhe fear of the l.oril i^ the hegimiiue. 
of v\isd()in, aiul tiiey had not that to hecin 
with. So the tli'inghts ivhi. i» oijght ti> h.T n* 
made tljcm hiunlile prodneed piui<-, and so 
far tlu-ir wisdonx proved hut folly. 'I'he hum- 
blest Christian who learns lus duty, and per- 
forms It as well as he can, is wl'i-r than tliex. 
He docs nothing t(» he seen rd int n ; and 
that xvas tluii* moliv.* for most of tin ir a<-- 
tions, 

** * Now for the ph!!*)rif»phy which r^d.ites 
to knox>ledge. Knowicdg.* is a brave thing. 
1 am a pi.iui, ignorant, t.nt.ioght man, .and 
know niy ignoranci?. Hut ii l^ a liravc tlinie. 
when xvc look arooml iis in this wonderitd 
world to understand smiiething of what x^e 
see' to know something ot the e.iith on 
which we niove, the air whn.ii we bre.ilhe, 
and the elempiits whereof we are inatlc . to 
comprehend the motion'^ ol the moon and 
stars, and measure the distances In tween 
them, and compute times and .seasdns . to 
obseive the laws whuh sustain the universt- 
hy keeping all things in tlien courses ; to 
search into the mysteries ofniituri*, am! dis- 
cover the hidden virtue of plants and rttoiicH, 
and lead the signs and tokens which are 
shown us, rind make out the meaning of 
hidden things, and apply .all this to the be- 
nefit uf our fellow crcaturcH. 

“ * Wisdom and kiiowh'dge, Daniel, make 
the difference between man and man, and 
that between man and beast is hardly 
greater. 

** * These things do not always go toge- 
ther* There may be wisdom witliuut know- 
ledge, and there may be knowledge without 
wisdom. A man without knowledge, if he 
walk humbly with his God, and live in cha- 


rity with his neighbours, may -be wise unto 
salvation* A man without wisdom may not 
find his knowledge avail him quite so well. 
Hut it is he who possesses both that is the 
true philosopher. The more he knows, the 
more he is desirous of knowing ; and yet the 
further he advances in knowledge the better 
he understaudn how little he can attain, and 
the more deeply he feels that Ciod alone can 
satisfy the infinit«> desires of an iminortal soul. 
To understantl this »>» tin* height and perfec- 
tion of philo'^ophy .* 

“ Then opening the liilile, which l.iy' be- 
fore him, he read thcic venc!» from the 1 ho- 
ve rh^. 

* JMy son, if thou wilt leccivo my 
word'*— • 

“ ‘ So that thou inclli.e thim* e.»i nnr<» 
wi«dom nud apply thine licart to nnrl‘*i staud- 

ing ; 

** * Vf.i, il flio'i crli-^t alt"! kriiivtlcdiic 
ami Ilfrc'-L uj» ihy \ olct- ior mid<Trfamlwi.: , 

“ ‘ If th-m t'.'i ki -linlrci lo-i and 
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n and jiidgnn nt aotl Mj.i ly . \*m, »\iiy 
goMil p oh. 

“ ' wl'<iloin euKreth into liom* 

licarl, and knowlcdgi* i-* pli.i-ant unto t)jy 
soul ; 

“* l)l>i‘retion sh.ju jueserv*' line, Modi'i- 
•.tamhiig sUall in'i p thcc, 

* To deliver thee Ironx tin way of thf 

evil. 

*’ * D.ini* !, my sou,* after a paU'c he pur- 
sued, *tb'’M,,rt ,i diligent go<id lad. (io*! 
Initli giv<n the. .i tender and a dnlllul heai t ; 
Lc*'p it >4», ainl it will h»‘ :i wix* one, for thou 
li.i'^t tin* in' 1 'iiinirig <*f xM»-dom. I thee 

to pnrsu-* kuo^^ll•^lgc, bcciM'C.ln pur'^uinL'^ it, 
liappinc'ts will he found h; the way , Jf 1 
hive ,said any thing now wliich is ah^ivc thy 
year*., it will emne to mind in after turn*, 
when 1 am gone perliap'*, but when thou 
iiiave’^t profit liy' xt. (iod bles.** thee, my 
clxihl I ’ 

“ He sti etched out his right bainl at thcM' 
words, and laid it gently upon the hoy’s 
head. What he said was not forgotten, ami 
throughout life the son never thought of that 
blessing without feeling that it had taken 
effect,’* 
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THE MODERN DUNCIAD. 


Wr ovor maintain lliat, in 

itsHf, the l)rny of an a«H is intiiiitely 
more terrible than the roar of a 
lion. I5nt surh U llie innneiioe ex- 
fited over nil inorAjiijltreatiireH by 
the assoriation of inWh, that the 
bray of an ass absoliilely goe8 for 
nothini^, evtMi with the geese on a 
eonimon, while the roar of a lion 
appab the tented Araba in the ]le- 
sert. Mxpeiienee has long taught 
asses that tliey must not hope, even 
by brayin" in gangs in a mountain- 
ous country, to inspire a panic. 

Terror, we believe with Burke, 
to be at ibe heart of the aublime — 
every body feels it to be so in a 
llionder-storm. But sometimes the 
sense of the ludicrous is even more 
Miblime — when suddenly from an 
Alpine pass breaks out a multitudi- 
nous bray — reierberated by asinine 
erhoes from cliff to cliff all round 
the horizon— and dying away above 
the region of eternal snow. Nay, 
we are not ashamed to confess that 
<»ur imagination has been so moved 
even by the Huddcn lifting up of the 
voice of a single ass in the great so- 
litude of nature. There is not, in 
such cases, even one step from the 
suhliine to the ridiculous. The su- 
hliinely ridiculous Alls up the hollow 
of tlie hills and the heavens— and 
tlie effect is heightened by your dis- 
cernment of the cause firmly planted 
on his four hoofs on a rock — the 


centre of all that circumference — 
flapping Lis ears over a cauirart 
dumb in his presence — and yawn- 
ing as if he would swallow the huii, 
who is manifestly at a loss what to 
think of it, and suffering, if not a 
total, a partial eclipse. 

Such an ass is the author of tho 
Modern Duuciad. Had Balaam rid- 
den him that day, pride would Jmve 
got a fall. No lesser prophet could 
have kept his seat with such an 
earthquake of articulate sound be- 
neath his saddle. Nut that an ass is 
bad riding, as long as he holds bis 
peace; but his eloquence, wdien it 
reaches its climax, might dismount 
Ducrow. Therefore, tor safely, he 
should uniformly be ridden double 
at the very least. The heavier man 
of the two— or of the three the hea- 
viest-^hould take up his position — 
cudgel^i hand— on the rump. Yes 
—let Peter Bell be croupier. 

We wonder whether we are now 
amusing, or simply abusive. Wit 
we have none— but some humour; 
and, should the admirers of the au- 
thor of the Modern Dunciad accuse 
us of personality, we are willing to 
retract the image of the ass, and to 
look on him in the mure imposing 
light of a Centaur — a Centaur, in 
this case, consisting of a sumph and a 
ruddy. Had be flourished in the 
heroic ages, he would have been a 
puzzle to Chiron. Only think of 
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him teaching Achilles to play the 
harp I 

But a truce to imagery, and let 
ns consider him as a Christian. 
“ Poems, by llit* author of the Mo- 
dern Dunciad.*' “ The Modern Dun- 
ciad, with notes, rritical and biogra- 
phical ; first printed in the year 
sixth edition.” Why, that was the 
year in which was fought the battle 
of Waterloo. What an extraordinary 
coincidence ! Napoleon dethroned, 
and the author of the Modern Diin- 
ciad enthroned, on the same day! 
Was there ever sucli an era! Yet 
how uutortunate for poor Napoleon! 
Cupiiied — nay foi gotten — on that 
barren rock — he who bad compicred 
the (/ontinent and all its Kiotrs. 
The Destroyer of Dunees, asceiiduig 
the skies, like a visible god, till tlie 
sense ached at him, as lie i cached 
the meridian of his fame, in the lull 
blaze of a Sixdi Edition ! 

Tiiank heaven ! that ihlootnelaiiclio- 
ly a view of the condition ot the great 
captive on M Helena. T'htre weie 
tliousandsand tensofthom aiidsof no- 
ble spiiits who cared not to worship 
the rising snii, who knew not even, in 
tlnnr ab.straclioii — iliat he darned on 
the forehead of the morning sky. 
Among that number — and pitmcJ au‘ 
we now to say it — tlien vv'ere Ave; to 
us tile author of liic Modern Duii- 
ciad was even as if he bad slept in 
uncreated dust — deaf were our eais 
to the tiiuiiders that bailed bis ad- 
vent — not only was he an anony- 
mous but a nonentity — and, as we 
hope, to be saved — we beheld him in 
his work for the fiisttime last Tues- 
day afternoon, srnotbeied beneath a 
load of trash in our monthly London 
parcel. During all those twenty 
years, wheie — oh wltcre— thou Son 
of the Morning I hast thou been 
liiding thy many-cidoiired head ? 

But we have a crow to pluck with 
you — our well-beloved William 
Pickering — to whom we owe such 
pleasant pocket editions of our poets 
from Edmund Spenser to Robert 
Burns. Never had publisher ►o nar- 
row an escape from the Crutch. 
One word in thine ear — “ never 
again let the Dolphin's anchor be 
cast in such a shailow — the sign 
Aldine be hung in such a sky.” 
These words are signifu'ant but to 
the wise — being interpreted they 
(quacks publish dunces 


— and all honest men swear non-al- 
legiance to King Puff.” 

Prefixed to the Modern Dun ciad 
are some critical notices, whicii, to 
look at, must make such a publisher 
as Mr Pickering blush. Thus said 
the author (Monthly Review, April 
1815), ill the farce of “Reviewing 
Made Easy; or, Every Man his oiva 
Critic” — “ OoBsip Report, who is 
someumes correct, and very often 
erroiieoiiH autliorit}^ has attrihuted 
this poem to the author of th<» 7*///- 
sutfs nf' and admitting 

spirited and poignant satire to be 
an e\iilence of such an arraignment, 
W€^ luive more reason for creduing 
than lor dislielieving the rumour, 
(^erlaiii it is that traces ol no 
comiiuiij Talent apj»(‘ar in every paire ; 

that f'tis rn , wlioe\ t V 

he be, has ]jro(luced a Duuciad, 
ivtiich the Ihfid t>f Tif'u A-- 

f nfifuii would ntn be. ashamed to 
own.* The bard spaie.s neitlu^r poet, 
nor « <>urtier ; for lu the oiliee ol a 
Haiiri-t lu* spt-aks with tlie bobh)e>s 
of a .luverifil. All, liovve\er, is n(»l 
satiit*; he treeiy [iraises as w<di as 
Ireely »M ii*-uies. The nu.ii t<»\ , 
"Ui N'OU !. '•iMKiT, and irm* 
eri'Tiry ol Tiu* i\ lode, compiUtsale / / 
//. /m I ll the Auti-.bicohiri, 
.lo.uaiy, b'15. lu* sa\s, ‘‘ We w<'.e 
i-ooij most agreeaMy snrpii-ed, and 
so our veadeis will pri>)>abl) think, 
when they learn our opinion that the 
Jtiodf)!! JJui.i/'i-f has nothing to 
dread from a I’ompai is(»ii with thi- 
lituuviftd of the last ceiuiii y. Who- 
e\er the author U^ufid u ^ arh of 
t f'rn />* he is woiLliV, by talent 

and priiu'iple, to wield the lormi- 
d/ihle lash of leguinuite satire.” All 
this and mn. h mou! William Piikei- 
i oud(‘MC.iids to alloxv C’bailes 
Wliitiingham to pi ini — andiiimself to 
publish ; vvJiile ibe writer, even now 
that txventy years h;i\ e elapsed since 
the biith of the sly falsehood, “ pre- 
tends not even to gutfss ” who he is 
— and in spite of sore gums, and 
craving void left aching in his heart, 
would fain make a mystery to him- 
self of the bare fact of his own ex- 
istence. 

There is no evidence like inter- 
nal. It is conceivable — and no 
more— that, in the year 1815, there 
might have existed in Britain — even 
then a very populous country— two 
peifion6-<»»our ixitikd, and ^ aiii^ther 
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as merry a brother — willing? to at- 
tribute “ The Modern Duiieiad ” to 
the author of “ The Pursuits of Li- 
leratiire/* But it ia not conceiv- 
able that two persons could have 
then existed capable of bringing 
themselves to write down in as 
many words “ that ‘ The Modern 
Duiiciad ’ had nothing to dread from 
a comparison with the Dunciad of 
the last century ” — that this modern 
Pof>e, u'hoiver he hcy has produced a 
i)ijiiciad winch the “ stinging bard of 
I wickeuhani would not be ashamed 
to own.” The contemporaneous 
existence of two such immeasurable 
blockheads is a thought beyond the 
reaches of our souls — an impossibi- 
liry limt can be proved u priori* 
The Monthly Reviewer, the Anti- 
.lat'obiii Reviewf^r, and the author 
of the Dunciad of IS] /i jnuat ha one ; 
and therefore it ivS needless to ae- 
ctiniulate proof that he is the same 
ht‘a\erily body reappearing — with 
Halley’s comet — in the autumn of 
— tile same sly fox, with his 
bi iish only a little the W'orse for 
wear, that twenty years ago “ pre- 
tended not evt.li to guess who he 
was,” or in what cover lie had his 
kennel. 

Never tvas there an old auony- 
niouH gentleman so fond c»f grand 
names, lie is not san.>)hed with 
being self-dubbed Pope, and 
(’bur«*bill, and Matbias, but be prai- 
ses biniheU in his nariie Juvenal — 
says, as his own montiiiy reviewer, 

that he should rather have called 
himself Horace, since bis satirical 
‘‘ketches are more in the rnannt'r of 
the X'enusian than of the Mantuan 
bard:” thus giving himself a sly 
wipe for assuming on the titlepage 
of “ The Modern Dunciad the 
Honmo du yuerre of “ V irgil in Lon- 
don.” Pope Churchill Mathias 
Horace Virgil Juvenal Swipes, 
worthy by talent and by 
princiule to wield the formidable 
lash of legimate satire ! ” 

We called him an anonymous 
old gentleman. Perhaps there may 
be some little inaccuracy in classing 
among the anonymous a satirist 
with so many names \ but he is as- 
suredly a genuine antique. la 
1816— nay, in 1811 — for such is the 
date of his poem “ The Times”— i- 
iiis style was so bald, that we must 
believe bis head was no less so ; and 
we may safely set him down at that 


era at fourscore— so he must be now 
in his 1 04th year, and remember, in 
the first year of his apprenticeship 
to a druggist, seeing the Pretender, 
at the head of his Highlanders^ 
marching into Derby. We think it 
would not be difficult to prove that 
the ** Famous Ram ” was one of the 
earliest effusions of his muse. The 
style affiliates it, the liigh tone, 
noble spirit, and true satiric energy 
of the whole.” Now, we modern 
Athenians, in reverence for old age, 
yield not to any ancient Spartan 
that ever ate black brolli. Indeed, 
w^c are ourselves no chicken ; but 
we scruple not to say, that there is 
somethitjg not a little indecent in 
the sight of a satirist in Ids l(i4th 
year — a season when the passions 
are supposed to have lost much of 
their ardour — republishing and 
chuckling over truculeucies com- 
mitted on men, women, and child- 
ren, when he was an ungovernable 
youth of fwry fourscore. IJow 
much more Cliristian-like the beha- 
\iour of Wellington! He wdll not 
even read Colonel Napier’s History 
of the Peninsular Campaigns. AV liile 
this cruel old man — in whose ce- 
rebellum the lust of blood is still 
strong— long after not meni<»ry' only, 
but ail the faculties that dwell before 
the ear, are almost extinguished— 
gloats over the records of his Mas- 
sacre of the Innuceuts — and like a 
toothless old gib-cat iiiuiiibleB their 
very bones, while his scurvy tail- 
point, on which hair has long since 
ceased to fail, languidly keeps time 
to the pursy purr heaid during the 
intervals of the short cou^fh that 
momently threatens to choke the 
wheaa^er even in the last stage of the 
mange. James would call that 
coarse — and coarse it may be— but 
so is 

“ be^* Coutls npe all that Quoensberry 
was bei'urc, 

A palsied, amorous Strephon, of four- 
score.” 

And he who, in his 104th year, 
prides himself in wanton insults to 
the dead— which can benefit no 
living creature— forgetful of all the 
worth which he well knows was 
allied, lu the commoner, w’ith such 
itiabJe weakness— dotard though he 
e deserves the knout on his shri- 
Telled carcass. 

Never was there so self-conceited 

an aW prig. Hear hw he pratea 
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away to It tm self in tlie preface — 
“ The MoDKaN Dunciao, Virgu. in 
London, and tiii-: Tibjks, are again 
presented to the public, with such 
revision as the author’s most care- 
ful attention could bestow upon 
them. Their original reception was 
highly gratifying. They had the 
good fortune to be approved by 
many of the best judges, and cen- 
sured by some of the worst. An 
extensive sale justided the favour- 
able opinion of the critics, and af- 
forded the autljor an opportunity, 
in subseejueut editions, of showing 
the Dunces how little he was moved 
l)y their abuse, and how much ho 
despised it.” And who are the 
Dunces ? 

“ WitJi this rrply he satis at once, 
"While Bowt.es exists, can sat’ re want a 
Dunce ? *’ 

It would be a work of no small 
labour and little profit to wade 
throuirli the various pioductionH of 
the Kev. William Lisle Bowles. 
Odes, Epics, and Sonnets iunume- 
lahle, pass in long review.” “ We 
road of one John Taylor, the Waters 
Pott i Mr Bowles may be ebristered 
the Shy-hJuty or M>Vi-and- Water 
Potty Some twenty years ago, it 
ivns the fashion with fools, and with 
fools and something more, to affect 
contempt for the genius of this de- 
lightful poet, and llie author of the 
Dunciad yelped like other curs. But 
all that folly and w'orse than folly 
has long been at an end, and the 
name of William Lisle Bowles is 
never mentioned but with respect 
and admiration. This the old deaf 
and blind mongrel knows not, and, 
last of all the pack, keeps stiJi snap- 
ping at what he supposes to be the 
heels of the excellent Prebendary 
of Salisbury, but is merely a phan- 
tom of hydrophobia. 

Who is t'ne next Dunce ? 

“ F* To Scott you’ll grant some portion 
of renown ; 

The man lias y>l eased, 

JP. And lurfeited the town.” 
Dunce third ? 

The town is pleased when Byron will 
rehearse, 

And finds a thousand beauties in bis 
Terse ; 

So fixed hit fame, that write whatever he 
will, 

The patient public must admire it still ; 


"Ves, though bereft of half his force and 
fire, 

They still must read, and dozing must 
admire ; 

While you and I, who stick to common 
sense, 

To genius, taste, and wit have no pre- 
tence. 

Throughout the whole, we toil to un- 
derstand ; 

Where’er we trend, ’tis strange, *tirt 
foreign land ; 

Nay, half the thoughts and language of 
the strain, 

Require a glossary to make them plain.” 

Scott and Byron, however, it i« 
allowed, have their merits. And 
neither Mr (’oleridge nor Mr \\ ords- 
wortb, in Nestor’s opinion, are so 
popular as they deserve to be — for 
“ it ia the Hingular perverseness of 
those authors to provoke ridicule 
when they might command ap- 
plause." Such judgments, originally 
delivered in the 1815, are republish- 
ed for the behoof of a new geueraiion 
in 1H35 — and it is added, that “ the 
Excursion will hand down Mr 
Woidawortli’s name v'ith credit lo 
posterity.” ” Mr Campbell has 
written suflicieiit to make us regret 
that lie does not oftenor appear be- 
foie the public,” — but in spite of ail 
that, this is not the Augustan age 
of poetry.” So drivelled " A’irgil in 
London ” twenty years ago — and so 
drivels he now in a sixth edition not 
a month old. 

But bear him on Bloomfield and 
Burns. 

“ So long as Nature hi her simplest giiisr, 
Ami virtuoua HensibiliCy we pn*/.e, 

Of wcll-eurue<l fame no poet shall enjoy 
A purer tribute tiiun the “Farmer’s Boy.” 
Hail to departed worth ! AH Scotland 
turoR, 

With tardy hand, to raise the tomb of 
Burns. 

Ah ! spare the fame auch frail memo- 
rials give, 

In bis own works ensbrSned the bard 
shall live. 

Of humble birth, but with a taste re- 
fined. 

An adverse fortune, with a God-Hke 
mind. 

He silent bore, but keenly felt the smart, 
Till bitter disappointment broke his heart. 
Oh ! when released, his ardent spirit fled, 
How envy smiled ! hovr virtue moorned 
the dead ! 
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And Scotland's hills beard every tongue 
proclaim 

The minsirers glory and bis country s 
shame. 

Tbcn» with the poet's fate Inscribe his 
bust« 

111 life neglected, canonized in dust.” 

Now for the notes to this powerful 
passage. ** Scotland is about to erect 
a monument to the memory of Burns. 
Let her not fail to inscribe upon it 
how nobly she rewarded liis talents. 
She took him from the plough ; re- 
ceived the grateful homage of his 
genius; made him— an exciseman! 
irritated his mind with indigni- 
ties and disappointments, and gave 
liim up to an untimely grave ! The 
lively sallies of the Ayrshire bard 
Hiartled the plodding dulness of Ids 
insensible countrymen ; the bchotted 
bigots of Modern Athens beheld, 
oith an evil eye, a poet who ex- 
posed their vices, ridiculed their 
superstitious, and despised their 
ignorance. It is true that some 
kindred spirits stood forward as the 
friends of genius in distress, hut 
what could the exertions of a few 
generous Individuals do in opposi- 
tion to the combined malignity of 
fools in power ? Scotland has much 
to answer for. Avarice bribed her 
to sell lier king. 

* I Nliould have duel for shame, 

'J’i» *.«*c my king brfiuv his suljrcts stain], 
Anil at the bar hold uj» hia royal huml.* 

Fanatical rage compelled her to mur- 
der her archbishop, and base parsi- 
mony (road the hard fate of the author 
otDouglas, Fergusson, &c.) to starve 
her poets. Who was the liberal pation 
of Sir Walter Scott Y i^ugland ! Who 
ruined him Y His kind countrymen, 
the Scotch.** The superannuated 
idiot has here, wiUi a vivacity un- 
common in a Cockney with all his 
four feet in the grave, contrived to 
cram into an epitome of the sins of 
Scotland a greater number of foolish 
lies than we should have supposed 
a memory so enfeebled as his cap- 
able of supplying, as its last food to 
a heart, in extreme decrepitude, kept 
half alive by its own malice. We 
think we see the paralytic wretch, 
with his rheumy eyes and palsied 
Ungers, and tongue nil the while 
essaying in vain to lick up the slaver 


that befouls, wiUiout refreshing his 
shrivelled lips, engaged in composi- 
tion 1 We arc reminded throughout 
of the undaunted bard of Twicken*- 
ham." 

We have offended you — gentle 
reader — and beg pardon on oui 
knees. Suppose, then, old Virgil in* 
London dead and buried, 

** And at his feet a green grass turf, 
And at his head a stone.*' 

What have you to say against Scot- 
land V Not a syllable. 'Tis well for 
you that you have not — for Barry 
Cornwall’s back is yet one perfect 
blister. Scotland has erected no 
fewer than three monuments to 
Burns— one in Dumfries — one near 
Alloway Kirk — and one in Kdiu- 
burgh. Sbakspeare’s tomb is dila- 
pidated in Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the C/lub soliciting subscriptions for 
its repair. So much for England. 
Scotland did not take Burns from 
the plough— nor did she make him 
an exciseman — any more than Eng- 
land made V'orde worth a distributor 
of stamps. She admired his genius- 
bought his poems — and he stocked a 
farm. That he became bankrupt was 
not the fault of Scotland. She did 
not make Mossgiel — God made the 
country and it pleased Him to 
give her a poor soil — but nobler 
riches. Burns mismanaged his farm. 
He has himself told us so, and he 
ever spake the truth. Of his infirmi- 
ties let no man speak but with awe 
— “ nor draw his frailties from their 
dread abode” — but let no man sacii- 
fice— even for sake of her greatest 
poet— the character of his country. 
His disappointments were many, his 
indignities not few — but *tis a mon- 
strous lie to say ** that Scotland irri- 
tated his mind with indignities, and 
gave him up to an untimely grave.*’ 
( iently — compassionately — and with 
many a salvo widch the poor inha- 
bitant below” made not for himself, 
all men read his epitaph — because 
that we have all one human heart.” 
Thousands and tens of thousands, 
who sinned far more grievously than 
he, seemed far less grievously to suf- 
fer. But that is the mystery never 
to be solved beneath the skies— and 
that will for ever darken the whole 
world. 

But let us break off, and for relief 
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listen to the old idiot. Hear him 
“ boastin' " over the ‘‘ plodding dul- 
ness of the instMiHible countrymen *’ 
of Robert BijruH. Why, Robbie was 
but the brightcHt among the bright — 
ai! the people quaked like dew 
stirred by the breeze” at sound of 
Ills lyre — his home was from the 
first in the nation's hearts Of whom 
did he sing r Of his countryiiierq 
and of them only — and his songs — all 
the world dechires — were worthy of 
the race. So declares, louder than 
the rest, the noblest laud in all tho 
world — England, Slic loves Scot- 

land better now than it ever could 
have been in the power even of her 
generous spirit to love it — belie\iiig 
in the truth of that Scripture written 
by an inspired pea^'aiit — The C’oi- 
tar's Sat unlay Night. 

Kbcuezer E proud of 1 eing 
the poet of the poor, disdains the 
praises of those ignorant persons 
who would represent him as a mira- 
cle of trt'iiius among tlie ijuirifted 
Shedield meclj.inics, toiling ns he 
long toiled for tlieir daily bread. 
Many ot them in all mental powcis 
he rejoices to know are his equals — 
his superiojs — and tis a noble cre»*d. 
Tiiat lie has done wliat no one cEe 
lias done pjovi's not the noble cieefi 
to be lal-se--,and Ihinis in his own 
case would have swoni it trui*. Such 
bards are not born — nor me they 
bred — wherever their lot may have 
been cast — arnontc ‘‘ the plodding 
didiipss of their insensible couiitry- 
iiieu ” but in the midst of kiudred 
spirits whom they rec.oernise as bre- 
thren in all ihingH — and whom they 
love not and honour not the le^s, 
but more clearly and highly far, be- 
cause it lias pleased llcaven that 
their own souls should have iMirned 
within them at the touch of some 
stronger inspiration, and burst forth 
in music, — the joys and 8orr<»ws, the 
trouble and the peace of their own 
condition on earth the sacred sub- 
ject — the hallowed burden of tbeir 
song. 

The besotted bigots of Modern 
Atlieus beheld,” quod the l>otard, 
with au evil eye a poet who ex- 
posed their vices, ridiculed their 
superstition, and despised their igno- 
rance.” Alas ! the worst of their 
Tices were those to which poor 
Burns was himself but too prone— 
80 far from exposing he partook of 


them, and enlisted his genius in their 
service. We speak of his worser 
hours; but they were, we believe, 
few in comparison witli the. good — 
and the best society in Edinburgh at 
that time— to which Burns had w(d- 
coine ac<*e8s — w'as et|ual to any in 
the world. The old fool maunders 
about besotted, superstitious, and 
ignorant bigots whom Burns expo- 
sed, ridiculed, and despised ; hut 
Burns himself, in spite of all liis dis- 
appoinUneuts which in afterlife often 
einbittereil his recollections of Edin- 
burgh, never ceased to venerate tlu* 
g< liiiis and virtue for which it was 
illustrious, and would have trodden 
such libels and sucli liheliers in the 
dirt. Ibit though there were ("ock- 
iieys in those flays, they had not be- 
gun to jariron about Scotland. What 
have they got f#»r their pains, now 
that they have taken upon themselves 
to intermeddle with our home al- 
fairs ? On an average each mother's 
son forty stripes. 

“ Scotland," says Swipes. “ has 
iniich to answer for.” At the git*'U 
day €)f judgment — and so has th<‘ 
whfile liuinaii race. According to 
*iie creed ot some (JhriHi.ian sect'*, 
even ( ockrif'vs will be then called To 
account. Wc cannot think so; and 
ihoretore they should be cruelly 
]miii-^lH*d in this life. Did we know 
vvhi*re to catch him, v\<‘ wouhl tar 
and feather th<* author of the Duu- 
ciad, ami send him to the pfiultry 
even in his lOtth year. Sucli puni^'h- 
inent is not only rlefensible but im- 
periously demanded, on (lie Kiip|)i>- 
siiioij of there being for the lace to 
which he belongs no future state. 

“ Aval iff hrituMl to Iif-r l^ing 

and lie clenches tin charge with a 
most apt quotation — 

“ 1 ‘Ik'iiIiI have dii‘d for s-hainc 
To ‘ ii'iyKnii,' Ix'for*' Jiis sntjiM Ik 
A fid at tbr bar hold up ro\al luuid.” 

Not a creature out of Cockaigne In*- 
lieves now in that fifty-times refuted 
calumny; but though Charles was 
not sold }ie was murdered. At his 
execution a few women miscarried 
— but no Cockney died of shame” 
— indeed shame is a passion of which 
no Cockney can have any idear — for 
it is “ the sorrow of pride ” — and 
pride being the sin by which angels 
fell, it would be impious to expect 
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it at Vanity-fair in tlic very heart of 
I jttle Britain. 

That “ fanatical rage impelled her 
to murder her archbishop ” it may 
be partly true; but her archbishop 
had no business there — would have 
been niiich bcttfT employed in Eripf- 
laud — and ho met, wo aie disposed 
to tliink, not much more tlmn his 
deserts on Magus Muir. Scotland 
resolved to have her own way in re- 
liidou, and in esrablishing it tlid not 
Mirk at triflcK. England acted much 
in t’le same spirit, and assassinations 
<»f i!»e .same sort aia* found by tio 
rneafiH thinly sprinkled lUi the page 
o1 her liistory — yet the English are a 
)nai?ri;»nimou.s people, zealous of 
gi»«»d works. In Scotland the Ue- 
lon'C'.’ion was ellVeted by biirb 
be;Mts and bitrb hands — and com- 
by the ('ovenanters, Kirst 
te'l !he power of llie Ihipacy root 
and hianeh — and then h^piscopacy 
uent to the ground. So uilled the 
]>eopl<*—tfM* people of Seoiland — 
and m»w. lo! Presbytery spread like 
a t)ay tree. Both nations iiave 

h:id their will — and both n<iw wor- 
Hiip (irni in spiiir an<l in truth. 

'I < e wtjoin we l»a\e ])een chas- 

ti i; ,/ onderslaiKls nothing of This — 
I'.e. no svinpatliy uitli a nation of 
ji.c*;* ‘leenien — hut l»lijhhers about 
j'h archbishop Hear the eaitiir! 

* ' 1.-. ti with sju ri'd iiltwi'N’ leeU'ss 

1 * 1 ... 

< v<‘t» vinflhth'e Kt-nr 

' }! > f) .i/f /*<//.s tJ( rL tint'- with fu- 

1 !.'US jo\ . 

AtxI I r-Mthr his ■'pirlt t'l ilc-^troy.’’ 

Pi .j v, e ho told t)»e author of the 
'b'*i.b rn Dunciad that John Knox is 
iti )iel!y He ought to ])ioduce ids 
:it;thoi i»v for an assertion so iiijuri- 
ens to the memory of our gieat 
Scottish reformer. Our (Cockney 
}i;js rpieer tuuioiis of liell. He talks 
as 'A it were as easy “ to vise frtuii 
ht ll's dmk eaves’^ as to go tt> Tuii- 
I'l idge wells. Doctor Johnson said 
more g<»od things than any other 
man - and a few had ones. The few 
had mies hate been so often ijuoted 
by t'oekneys that they stink in the 
eosti ils of men. Take for example 
this fetid note — “ Doctor Johnson, 
hearing the question asked where 
tl»e. rrffrl Ja/inffc John Knox was 
buried, exciaiitied — ‘ I hope in a 
cioss-road.* ” We do not doubt ho 
said so — his spleen bavim? bee'i dis- 


turbed by some impertinent prater, 
whom be thus growled into silence by 
savage nonsense. Our Cockney be- 
lieves the great English sage was se- 
rious; and over a dish of saloop 
sends the suicide to Old Nick. The 
ninny ! 

“ Base parsimony (read the hard 
fate of the author of * Douglas,’ Fer- 
gijsson, ike.) impelled her to starve 
Ihm* poetH. Who was the liberal 
[latroii of Sir Walter Scott ? Eng- 
Jfiiid. Who ruined him? His kind 
countrymen, the Scotch.” For a 
country like Scotland, 

“ Wht-n* star veil sjiUrrs fed on half- 

hlarvrd tlirH,*’ 

there was some excuse to be offered 
if she did starve her ]»oets. She was 
coiiiy)i*lled lo df» so — it is pleasant to 
know^ — not by base parsimony but 
stern necessiiy — sheer want. But 
that plea will not avail England. Jt 
apyjears too from historical docii- 
meiiis, as well as the voice of tradi- 
tion, that Scotland did not starve her 
pTiets more than the rest of Jier po- 
pulation. I'lie people — poets and 
painters included lived low. A 
iiandfiil of oatmeal mixed with water 
fiiiiii the spring was a dinner for a 
raw-honed Scotsman who would Lave 
thoijglit nothing of taking twenty 
^Mch Cockneys as the author of the 
IModerii Duneiad, one after the other, 
by the scrufi' of the neck, and crack- 
ing tlicm between his thnmb-nails 
like more familiar \ermiu. This 
may ho starvation — but it is impar- 
tial and universal starvation — and the 
poets <if Scotland hud no reason lo 
complain that they alone had no 
butter to their hrose. We syieak of 
the olden time. But even in these 
laier days no Scottish poet has died 
«»f hunger. W hereas, it is hut too 
true that about a third of the Eng- 
lish poets have perished of that 
vacuum which naluie most abhors. 
W'ith all the unclosed eyes of those 
ghastly corpses staring him in the 
face, the author of the Dunciad keeps 
scolding away at Scotland for having 
starved her poets, not one of whom 
was ever in want of a sheep’s head. 
He sees the famished Otway choked 
by the first morsel of that fatal roll-— 
he tells us, that “ of the life of Philip 
Massinger little or nothing is known, 
beyoud the melancholy fact that he 

was a literary wayfarer, eking out a 

penurious existence in humble »ob- 
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Bcurity, and that his transccudant 
genius^ which must command the 
admiration of the latest posterity, 
ei)uld not save him from ajail’—over 
ih(* Ihio of Ciiattertou he slieds many 
iiuiutliiii tears— and of tlm “Fanner's 
Boy,” lie says—” the. neglect, suttVr- 
ing' and distress that darkened the 
declining years of Robert Bloomfield, 
are Loo inoiiruful to dwell upon. I 
saw liim a few months before hisdeath, 
emaciated hy disease, embarrassed 
in bis circumstances, and heart- 
broken’' — yet from these and many 
Ollier instances of strict starvation, 
lie turns aside, without one word of 
reproach to Fiigland, and launches 
the lightnings of Ids wrath on Scot- 
land, whom ” base parnimony im- 
pelled to starve her poets.” “ Head,” 
i|Uoth he, “ the haul fate ot the 
author of l)i»uglas.” Why, John Home 
was clothed in fine linen — wore a 
scarlet coat— inhabited a large house, 
w'itJi a front door, a hell, and a 
knocker — and fared sumptuously 
every day — till death overcame him 
like a summer cloud when he was 
upwards of fours<*ore. P<Jur Fer- 
gussou, again, died very young iu a 
madhouse. Reckless dissipation craz- 
ed his hrain—and charity enabled 
his mother to seuid him to such sad 
aHvluiii. JVo SruUis/t poit irns ert? lu 
il jnil. 

Weshall make hut one observation 
on u hat is said above about Sir Walter 
Scott. ” WhfKnr Ih^ (tttihur /v— 
ami tt r pitjcnd not i ven to o/ojss 
on detection, he. shall he laid across 
two chaiis — his breeches and draw- 
ers taken down hy his own hands — 
and his youth renewed hy repeated 
application to his posteiiors of a 
huncli of lieather-hent, ivhich Mrs 
Ambrose has hitherto employed iu 
whipping up cream. A y<mtig me- 
ctirai student — a* cousin of tlie 
“ Bashful Irishman” — shall stand hy 
to inform us when the aged culprit 
has been flogged within iialf an inch 
of his life. The atniahie tnonitress 
will then be re<j nested to desist, 
and commit the implement of jus- 
tice to the flames. The patient will 
then be carried by the cook into the 
kitchen, and laid on the dresser, 
with his back to the ceiling, and tiie 
scullion will rub in pepper and salt, 
to prevent mortification. The lips 
of the leading wound having been 
sewed up, they will be held together 
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by liguiiicnts of sticking-plaster, 
under which is deposited a slip of 
paper, cut from the notes to ” I’he 
Modem Duiiciad,” iiisc.iil)ed with 
his Clime. ” Wlio was the liberal 
patitm of Sir Walter Scull ? I'ng- 
lund. W ho mined him > His kind 
countrymen, the Scolcli ! *’ 

W'e shall then order him to ho 
seated, and take some tripe — for no 
base parsimony shall ever compel 
Scotland to starve a critic from 
Cockaigne on a visit to iier shores. 
As soon as lie lias (pielled the rage 
of hunger, we shall rcf|ueMt him to 
give us a lesson in elocution — to 
read up with the proper emphasis 
liis own concluding note — ‘‘ What 
will Scotland do for lier noblest 
son — for him wlio wedded to im- 
mortal veise her natural beauties, 
and made every foot of her moun- 
tain and wilderness classic ground V 
W'ill she rear a proud Huiiple on 
tlie summit of ArtburV Seat, that 
shall look down with lofty giandeur 
on the slow-progressing gloiies of 
the (?all<m ? Will she hind the 
broken heart of the sad mourner hy 
•oine deed of national inunificeiire 
worthy of her filial devotion and 
Iter father’s fame r* W hat will Scot- 
laiifi do for her noblest sem is a 
question which, if she answer ih»i, 
and promptly, to the satisfaction of 
the world, let her hereafter for ever 
hold her peace ! '* 

“ 'riiat strain I heard was of a lof- 
tier mood;” and J*ope Mathias 
Churchill Horace Virgil JtivetiM) 
Swipes .Sorebotlunit Fs<|. haviiig re 
cited it with alt the necessary gesii- 
culalions — will then be retjuested to 
give a specimen of more subdued 
speech from the same composition. 
“ Ilia clwhsic leaiiiing w as conside- 
rable, and his Knowledge of antiqui- 
ties, histoiy, and the manners and 
customs of the olden time, profound. 
He was well skilled in demonology 
and witchcraft, and a ntetnber of the 
Roxburgh and Banuatyne Cluhs. 
Old ballad poetry was his especial 
delight; and, had be lived, 1 con- 
teinplated the pleasure of showing 
him a singularly curious volume of 
black letter ballads, all printed prior 
to the year 16U0 ; to have pored over 
which, he had, in better health, 
journeyed from Scotland, * booted 
to the groin ! * 

.Somewl/at too much of thla”— 


T/ic J/odtTn Dt(fic/ad, 
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BO let U6 put about fihip and carry on 
another tack. 

“ Stands Scotland where It did? Alas! 
no more-— 

Sinoe truant JrlTrcy flies Iiia native 
shore : 

For who ainoii^ her sons, to speed their 
^uiiiN 

(Her hoiis more famed ftir hriinhtonc 
than for hiMiiiH), 

Like him retraeed the path which Keii-> 

1 icli trode, 

Traduced his country, and blasphemed 
his (iod ? 

IVlourii, Caledouiu ; let thy rocks rc- 
ply; 

Not leaden Sjiliiey can his h»s» supply ; 
'I'oii dull, alas 1 to tatisfy a pi«|ue ; 

Ills heart is %villin};, but his biain is 
weak ; 

Nor Il«»llHnd*s spouse, iioe Ilullaiid's 
inaiitliiij; bowl, 

(.'an rou^c from t(»rpor his hriiighted 
soul. 

Illustrious Ufilland ! doomM by anpry 
fate 

'i'o lack the muses, and lefurui the 
state ; 

(’oii**i^teiil peer! iitistaitted wi'ii courtly 
eriuies, 

Save few venial **potf», and d<»ggrcl 

1 hvuu s j 

lIi-» .l♦■^l^ey lost, shall haply mount the 
throne, 

And execrate all dulncss— but his own.*’ 

\Vt» look upon this aa the best pas- 
in tlic Modoru Dunoiad, though 
worse than the worst passage out of 
it with which we can chartre our 
nu'juoiy. We shall never suffer our 
polilichl opinions to bias our judg- 
ment in literary questions — and 
candidly confess that the most 
worthless verhitier of this or any 
other age — is a Tory, Did w'e be- 
lieve that there was anotlicr such 
piece <»f unprincipled impudence in 
the C^mservative ranks, we should 
turn Radical, and insist on the ballot. 
Remember ibis saiire was written 
more than tw’enty years ago, and is 
now' republished “ with such revi- 
sion as the author's most careful at- 
tention could bestow upon iu’* He 
thought then, and he thinks now, 
that Francis Jeffrey is a dunce. In 
(Jockaigne,ire presume, ** they show 
a Newton as we show an ape.*’ In 
Scotland Lord Jeffrey is thought by 
no means stupid — nobody there 
knows that he has been engaged for 
tweettr In hia enur- 


try — and as for blaspheming his God, 
we never heard such an insinuation 
hinted even by the whisper of a fac- 
tion. The author of the Modern 
Diiuciad may therefore rest assured, 
that he is a miserable liar, and 
ought, in case of accidents, to have 
Lis nose soaped. 

By the by, speaking of liis nose, 
be cannot be aware how very dis- 
gubtlijg it is — for if he were, be never 
could have indited his “ Address to 
a Fly.” 

“ Buvy, basiling, bn/ziiig fly, 

^Vh|l•h i» hHj)]»icst, yiia or 1 ? 

Kver I'lJNiiip like the bcf, 

Is the merry link more tree, 

WIhmi lt> heaven he soars and sirign, 
While the Vocal woodland rintrs ? 

lltmiid my nose on rapid iriiu/^ 
l’’irst you buzz, and then you hliny. 
Then to Celia’s cheek lepair, 

Seek a soft as}lum tbeni. 

In her auhnrri tresses skip, 

Taste the ticctar of her lip, 

Bask in the sunshine of her eye, 

«// the fjf'ronff.ry of a Jly, 

Which is happiest— -you or I ? ’* 

We have stiidicd Entomology under 
Kirby and Spence, Professor Rennie, 
and James Wilson, to say nothing 
of Lacepede and other Frenchmen, 
and we boldly take it upon us to 
stake our character, as an observer 
of **thc tiny folk that wanton in 
the BUD,” that no ily, not even the 
Bloody Doctor, ever settled on the 
nose of the author of the Modern 
Dunciad. There is a fly, indeed, 
called vulgaily the Dung- Fly, and 
sometimes by even a grosser name, 
whose instinct it is to settle on mat- 
ter of a v'ery questionable shape. 
Ife may have buzzed round the nose 
of the author of the Modern Duu- 
ciad — and if so, we do not doubt it 
was on rapid wing — for no Bloody 
Doctor in his senses would circle 
slowly round it who had a nose of 
his own. That he ever stun^ it we 
utterly disbelieve — and our disbelief 
is justified by the context. For 
overlooking the fact— known to all 
naturalists — that the Bloody Doctor 
— we like to use the colloquial de- 
signation of Uiat acute practitioner 
— 3ias DO sting — and admitting for a 
moment that he had broached a 
pimple and imbibed pus, who so 
ignorant of the economy of nature 
>*At to i^noir ^hat ha would have 
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instantly cxpirod on the epot r 
Whereas — eonsulc tlie context — it is 
averred liiat he repaired to (hdia’s 
cheek, skipped in iier aui)iirn tress- 
es, and ha^Ketl in t!ie sunsliine of 
her eye — 

With all tin* rffn/ntrry of a fly!** 

W*' know' there, is no setting l>ounds 
te the 4*dVontery of a fly — and that 
fly, ton, the ll'oody I>ocT«>r. But ive 
know als(» tiiat he is not immortal — 
and therefore adhere to onr original 
disheTud’ of the story of tlie sting 
and the piis. Nay, we disi>elieve 
even the buZ7:ing on rapid wing 
“ round my nose/* unless it he 
intruded to allow the utmost lati- 
tude to the ineaninir of “ round.’* 
Till* nose of the author of tfie 
ISIodern Uuuetad may Iiave, been 
inrlud**d within tht* circle formed 
by the Bloody Doctor sporting in the, 
sun — :ju‘>t ns the sun hiniselt is in- 
cluded within the «*atth’K orbit. 
In this sense, and iu no other, we cun 
Avith-oinedidiculty'hrinfirourselvt’sto 
believetljatihetly aroresaid may liave 
buzzed round the nose in (pjcstioii 
— but at. such a \ast di'-t'uuc, that 
the author must hnee asceitained the 
fact t»y £rlas*'f8 ot irreat p<»wer. Buz- 
ziiiir is here fjsed ineiaphoricaby for 
flying — ff>r thoiiuh the Itloody Doc- 
tor. wheie\er lie may he in space, 
must buzz if lie be on the wintr, 
yet l>y liypothesis lie is out of hear- 
ine— -at a more than respectful dis- 
tance from the giteii iiosp — and 
much remains to be done in acous- 
tics. 

]5ut {rrantinfi- for a moment all 
that the author of the iVlodern Dun- 
ciad ('an ask, to what incnufib/i* 
conclw-ion-* the admission leads re- 
ppecrijig fVIia r Ah ! call Jier fair 
not puh»'’ — yet is slus born to die? 
A Bloody Doctor, fr#*sh — no — n(» — 
no — any iliin:^ bfU fiesh — from the 
pus in the pimple on the nose of 
the author ot tin* Mod(»rn Dunriad — 
fastens on the nectar of her lip ! 
Does she instantly shrivel up into 
a leaf, and water away out of sight 
on the wind Siicli is tlie known 
I'fFeri of that strongest of all animal 
pidsons. But no. Celia suffers him 
to hip as if he were a lame sparrow. 
Off flies the Bloody Doctor in a state 
of intoxication, quarrelling w'ith 
every fly he meets — and, wiping 
her rosy lips with her lily hands. 


(hdia lakes up her knitting, and 
sigiis for the Captain. 

To return. — 

“ Since tPiiimt Jeffrey flies his nutivc 
hhure ” 

is a line that puzzle,d us— but it re- 
fers to that gentleman's visit to Ame- 
rica in isn, we believe — wdiere he 
W'as received with the greatest dis- 
tifietlon as one of the briffliest or- 
naments of the “Old ('oiiutry'* 
“ Leaden Sydney’* is the Uev. Sid- 
ney Smith — universally allowed to 
be the, wittiest prose writer of his 
age. There is much malignit}' in 
the allusions to Ibiliand H(»UHe, The 
lines are su(di as we might iiiiagim* 
t(» knvi* luMui penned by a swindling 
petitioner, 

“ Too rJiill, ala*' ! to .vatisfy a 

who had been detected hy his lord- 
ship with a forged list of names, iiiui 
who, so far f*i«un la'ing, as iie leprt*- 
sented himself, a dt*cayed clcTi;yiuau 
and wiiier <d a Word «d Adiue to 
young persons liefoM* coulif inatmn, 
was ill fact it meii»!»er <U tl»e s\vt*!i 
mob, and an to Jofui Bee 

it. getiinL'’ «»p the slang dictionary. 

Bowles b« inj- the greatest duixa* 
in Britain — JidTri'y a trtiant fl\ ioL^ 
from his iianve *-hores, retracii«L^ tie* 
path w hich Kt'iirick trode, tradiiciriu 
ids country and hlaspheniiug his 
Cod, and, like, Scoiland*s mote 
faithful mons, “ more famed for luiiu- 
hione than for brains’* — ^ydie'V 
Sijiith, leaden — with a w'eak brain — 
a benighted soul sauk iju torpor — and 

“ 'J’lxi (lull alas ! to sati'-fy a jjitjuc,” 

and Lord Holland purposing to be- 
come Kditor of the iulinburgh Re- 
vie that ho might “ exectatt* ail 
duiiiesH but his ow'ii’* — tvhatdoe.s tru* 
Duncp-d<‘Htroyer think of 'riieodore 
liook ? Nutmuch. In 18t;> he thus 
advises a friend — 

“ To will, employ the graces of thy 
style. 

Not the loud laugh, but the approving 
smile ; 

To II note ami Diinond leave the noisy 
crew, 

Content to number the judic)(\us few; 
Nor let thy wit, like, bards of little worth, 
Oflend our reason, to provoke oiii* mirth." 
In 1 H35 be adds this note. “ Many 
years have elapsed since Theodore 
Hook and Sir Lutnley Skeiflngton 
flrst figured away in the side-boxes 
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of f)ld Drury. The one, a smart 
punster ; tlie other, a curled darling. 
Sir Liimley wrote? the Sleeping Beau- 
ty : Mr Hook penned windry dra- 
matic trifles; which, with the help 
of good acting, tnusic, scenery, a 
jtidiciouR sprinkling of loyal seiiti' 
mentfi, and a few apposite jokes, litpf 
fffs authuin: inruhv, Tiintt has laid 
///S' htnvif hand an hath; the pvnsftr 
fftohs as tra/na?d /ns Jaht't; and 
so h/nt IS the /Jar(fH(t, that he is ///- 
nnne as it in rr a d ndde^ndendu'. 
Yet do we feel grateful for tiie past; 
since, there was a time vvlien we 
hailed Uieni joint inasters of the 
joke ; and /re hare roarrfh //fa hraiti- 
It/y at the n it of the one and the irh/s- 
//*■/ s’ of' tin' ttfinr. llooh /s* a tjaatl 
taldr rantf/an/aHy and /nil tmith .his 
dinner ^ ft/ t at/ ) tain a <<>inpainu His 
levities, n'la v ihf n s't/ 1 th ar i f t/u/i- 
et/irn and /n'o/i/m ar<‘ arnu'^ing ; 

f/iirl itj thftKf not t(od tit J‘o .Md!t/\ 
hav! an air of fiori 1 low ])ati on- 
isintr! He wj ites vviih the air of a 
person conscious tif Iteing the eldest 
nofund son of a Duke. The Disown- 
ed and The 1 no woe d are two teiy 
diflerent clinrHclers. 'I'iie author ot 
the Modem Diiuctad is one ol tlie 
I nowned— as siicli hangs on the 
outskirts of liigli f-o<*iety — anfl once 
or twiee a- 3 ’ear tinds liiinself in De 
vonsldre House. Tlxi^e are your 
on! 3" I't/hiar men. But we are not 
going to de^eribe them — and per- 
haps, after all, the author of tije 
Modern Diineiad msw i>e the legiti- 
mate, son of a Ud low-chandler, and 
his mother an lionest woman. What 
right lias he, in the ]n4lh year of his 
age, to ridicule the figure of Sir 
Liimley Skelhngton r and what right 
has he to praise Mr Hook's puns, ig- 
norant as he shows himself to be of 
what a pun is, by that idiotic use of 
the term “ -entendre,’' applied 
to the person of the excellent and 
accomplished baronet */ There is 
not even the slightest play upon 
words in that anile attempt. Such 
impotence is incredible in a man of 
the world upwards of five- score — 
for there are no symptoms of second 
childhood about him — he. wants that 
sweet but inexpressive smile about 
the mouth peculiar to that season. 
The winter of hisdisconteut will never 
be enlivened by that inm»cept spring. 
His is a case of ordinary dotage-* 


but we believe we have given above 
some of Its characteristics. 

“Let humour broad, with polished wit 
combifie, 

No faculties more riNilde than mine ; 
But shrill 1 laugh becau.sH sonic antic 
droll 

Squints in my face? — I cannot for mj'' 
soul.** 

Yet lie writes, ire have roared^ 
lira, heaitdif^ at the wit of the one, 
and the le tuskers of the otherT Roar- 
ing liearlily at a gentleman's whis- 
kers, 3 M*t for his soul unable to laugh 
at Lisiou ! Noboily “ roars heartily ** 
in private life, rnie that Yorick 
used to “ set the table in a roar.” 
But llien he w^as the king’s jester — 
and long ago — at the Court of Den- 
mark. Spenser and VVordsworlh 
both speak of a ” gentle roar” of a 
river; and probably Hamlet meant no 
more. The voice of no immoderate, 
mil til would seem “a roar” in his still 
imairiiiatioD moralizing in a chiirch- 
VHid o\er that skull. And, fiiiHll 3 % 
a man is not a table. 'Fo set a table in a 
roar, you must tickle tlte midriff of a. 
niiinbcrof men — each with a peculiar 
chfiiRcter ot his own — by some feli- 
citous fanc}’ irresisiibli? to the whole 
human race. Not one of them all 
shall “ roar heartih' ” — Heaven for- 
bid — yet the table shall be in a roar 
— ami yet tliat one peal, composed 
of many peals, shall not be very loud 
— and there shall be music in it — as 
if each royal associate were laughing 
his own part, arranged for him hv 
some great master — while Momus is 
felt b}' all lo be as true a god as 
Apollo. 

“ Hook is a good table companion, 
and well worth liis dinner to enter- 
tain a company." Worth his dinner ! 
That insult could only have been 
penned by a man who has all his life 
known to a farthing the precise 
price-current of the coarsest mutton 
per pound. If Mr Hook “ be well 
worth his dinner to entertain a com- 
pany,” and no more — and the cost of 
the wet and dry provided on his 
account be three guineas — at wbat 
expense, on the same principle, 
might the author of the Modern 
Dunciad be at once judiciously and 
generously hired to perform similar 
service ? He would be dear at a 
doit. It matters not at what board 
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Theodore Hook sits — sumptuous as 
that of Apicius, or simple as that of 
Curtius — though, as far as more edi- 
bles are concerned, we believe he 
prefers turtle to turnips. Of that 
hoard he is still the delight. Inde- 
cency and profauenesB are tlie last 
resource of the woru-out hack of all 
work, who has been black-balled 
at clubs, originally constituted on 
the model of the Free-and-Kasy, 
has no credit at shabby ordinaries, 
and is occasionally asked to dinner 
by some compassionate host tvho 
knew him when he was not thought 
entirely disrespectable — an ensign 
in some militia regiment well down 
in the North. The author of the 
Modern Dunciad may have hiniself 
been such a pci son some sixty or 
seventy years ago, thiiugh now a 
Puritan. Be that as it may, he shows 
himself a thorough old blackguard 
by publicly accusing any gcutletnau 
of indecent and profane talk in pii- 
vate society — even if the charge were 
true, as in this case it is false. But 
it is clear from the whole passage 
that he never was in company with 
Mr Hook in his life. I'heodorc net er 
teas known to tell a Joe. The inso- 
lent old fool, lUhinuating that he 
himself is not read in Miller's Mis- 
cellany, alfects having been amused 
with levities borrowed, as he has 
been told, from that rare work, 
whereas the notes to the Modern 
Dunciad contain ample evidence of 
his familiarity with the Bagman’s 
vade mecum^ in which, with all his 
cant, he is better read than in his 
Bible. Of Mr Hook's many admi- 
rable novels he has the cunning not 
to say a word. On John IJudha is 
aNo silent. He felt that were he to 
.speak of them he must lower his 
lone a peg. Ho he coiibued himself 
to sneers at witty farces, carelessly 
poured forth witli the prodigality of 
youthful genius, and long since for- 
gotten by Mr Hook, who says or 
writes as many good tilings every day 
of bis life as would, if sprinkled 
through the Modern Dunciad, have 
made the perusal of it possible to 
the more strenuous students of what 
is absurdly enough called satire. 

lu conclusion vre remark, that the 
notes drivelled lately are more viru- 
lent — fuller of malignant matter— 
than those of 1615. Alas! for poor 
human nature, it is often so with 


extreme old age ! In the verse of 
1815 we meet with not a few jibes 
on parsons, but in tbe prose of 1835 
Spindleshauks stands up a champion 
for the C/hiirch. We cannot but 
look on him with complacency in 
that imposing attitude— but his 
poor knees give way, and with 
the most foul-mouthed vociferations 
he sinks dow'n oii his rump. Here 
is a sample of his argument in de- 
fence of the allianc'e between ('htii ch 
and State. “ Fanatics of every va- 
riety of creed, hating, persecuting, 
and reviling each other, have held 
a temporary truce, and welcomed 
into their ranks the notoriously pro- 
lligate and profane, to make head 
against their common enemy. 
liow-iTT ’’(it is so printed) “linppeiis 
that a mountebank in quaker masque- 
rade should presume to < any 
set of men with hypocrisy and fraud, 
is a question that the iinpudenl im- 
poster who babbles so much about 
priests and priestcraft <*aii liest an- 
swer. It is surely enough for this 
low buflbon to he the scandal of one 
sect, without craving tlie additional 
infamy of lit ting his hoof against a 
faith that, while" it deplores his er- 
rors, dispises his animosity.’' Does 
he mean to say that 

ITT is notoriously prolligate 
and profane ?” We hope not — yet 
bis words hardly admit of any other 
interpretation He calls the Quaker 
a mountebank, an impostor, a buf- 
foon, and the scandal of his sect. 
The book on Priestcraft we think a 
very bad one— but good men hate 
written bad books ere now — and 
there is mnch that ouf/h/ never to 
have !>een w'vilten in the woiks of 
John Milton — though “ Ids soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart.’' Lot 
William Howitt on Priestcraft be 
liied in the proper court — the only 
open court in the world — and if 
found guilty, punished according to 
the law of nature and nations, by 
perpetual banishment to the Bay of 
Shelves. But lei not, in this case, 
that distinction between tbe author 
and the man be disregarded, which 
has ever been acknowledged in po- 
lemics. lu all the relations of pri- 
vate life, William Howitt is not only 
blameless, but a man of active vir- 
tue. He 18 a Christian— according 
to bis creed ; and we hope we are a 
Christian— accord bg to ours j which 
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creod ih boRt being known but to the 
Almiglity. Some of his niiscella- 
iieouM uriihigH we have read with 
uniniijgled Baiisfaction — and all that 
have happened to come within the 
range of our eye have been dis- 
tiriguiHhed by great talent. His 
“ Hook of the Seasons’* is a very 


delightful one, and already. In the 
best sense, popular. It is shocking 
to see such opprobrious epithets ap- 
plied to such a man, and we should 
be ashamed of ourselves if we did 
not look at them with indignation 
and disgust — and then fling the Mo- 
dern Dunriad into the fire. 


TIIK SISTEU’S GRAVE.' 

1 HAD a little sister once. 

And she was wondrous fair ; 
l^iko twined links of the yellow gold 
Wan the waving of her hair. 

Her face was like a day in June, 

When all is sweet and still. 

And the shadows of the summer 
clouds 

( ‘reep boftly o’er the hill. 

O, my bister’s voice — I hear it yet. 

It, comes upon mine ear, 

I /ike the singing of a joyous bird. 
When the suminer months are near. 

Sometimes the notes would rise at 
eve, 

So fairy-like and wild. 

My mother thought a spirit sang, 

And not the gentle child. 

Hut then we heard the little feet 
( 'ome dancing to the door. 

And met the gaze of brighter eyes 
riian ever spirit wore. 

And she would enter full of glee. 

Her long fair trebses bound 

With a garland of the simple flowers, 

Hy mountain streamlets found. 

She never bore the garden’s pride, 
'I'he red rose, on her breast; 

Our own sweet wild-flower ever 
loved 

The other wild-flowers best- 

Like them she seemed to cause no 
toil, 

To give no pain or care. 

Hut to bask and bloom on a lonely 
spot 

In tlie warm and sunny air. 

And oh ! like them as they come In 
Spring, 

And with Summer’s fate decay, 

She passed with the sun’s last part- 
ing sroll^ 

From ufe’iii rough path away* 


— BY A YOUNG LADY. 

And when she died — ’neath an old 
oak-tree 

My sister’s grave was made ; 

For, when on earth, she used to love 
Its dark and pensive shade. 

And every Spring in that old tree 
The song-birds build their nests. 
And wild- flowers blow on the soft 
green- turf 

Where my dead sister rests : 

And the children of our vilI.^ge say 
That on my sister’s tomb 
The w ild- lloivers are the last that 
fade. 

And the first that ever bloom. 

TJiere is no stone raised there to 
tell 

My sister’s name and age, 

For that dear name in every heart 
Is carved on memory’s page. 

W’e miss her in the hour of joy, 
l'\>r w'hen all hearts were light, 
There was no step so gay as hers, 
eyes so glad and bright. 

We miss her in the hour of wo. 

For then she tried to cheer. 

And the soothing words of tlie pious 
child 

Could dry the mourner’s tear. 

Even when she erred, we could not 
chide, 

For though the fault was small, 

She always mourned so much— and 
sued 

For pardon from us all. 

She was too pure for earthly love— 
Strength to our hearts was given, 
And we yielded her in her child- 
hood’s light. 

To a brighter home in hearen. 

A. G. 
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Tllfc CKAXLS^ 01> niYCLS. 

A lIAl.LAli I'KOAl Rt-nU LER. 


To Corinth, when* the sons of Greece 
Forget their strifes in festal peace, 
^^Vut Ibj'cus the games to see. 

And win the wreatli of poesy. 

Him gave the Muse the lioiieyed song 
That fn>m his mouth so sweetly tlows; 
From Hhegium, on lightsome BtaA‘, 
Full of the god the poet goes. 

And now before Ids weary eyes 
The pillar'd heights of CUiritith rise; 
And in the grove t)f Poseidon 
He walks, revering, and alone, — 

All still as death, save lluiteriug 
cranes 

That cut the air with piidon*^ strong. 
And I ruin the ti ieudlcss Moitheru 

bljon*R 

h^liv to the .South, a darkening throng, 

** I i^reet ye well, ye friendly crew, 
'i inn w ith me oVr the wateis llevvl 
A happy omen makes the same 
(iur path, as c hance hath made our 
aim. 

Alike from distant shores wo come, 
Ai ik(‘ a friendly loof w e pi ay, 

A Itiendly host iis both rectdve, 

Arul be the lielpless stranger's slay ! ” 

Tims walks he on in cheerful mood 
ln:o lliij thickest of the wood ; 

'I'ili ill the dark and narrow way 
'I'vvo murderous hands his progress 
slay. 

Tie girds him manly to resist, — 

He deals — but not the surest blow'— 
I'he band that struck the poet’s lyre 
Was weak to bend the archer’s how. 

He calls on men, on gods — in vain 1 
Tih*y hear not now that heard his 
strain ; 

And through the forest, far and near. 
No living motion meets his ear. 

“ And must I thus neglected die. 

On foreign strand, bew'ept by none, 
Hy hand of reckless ruflians slain. 
And none my murder to atone I” 

He sinks beneath a heavy blow, 
liis dimm’d eye may not see, when 
lo ! 

He hears the whirring of the cranes, 
I'hat sweep across the darkened 
plains. 

** Hear me, ye cranes that fly aloft, 
When men and gods hear noC’ he 
Bidth**- 


“ To you tny murder's cry ascend !” — 
He spake, and breaks his eye in 
death. 

Next day his naked corpse is found, 
With many a scar, on gory ground, 
And he that should have been the 
ho.st. 

Sees Ids dear guest for ever lost. 

“ And must I see thee thus, iny tfuest, 
\\jiosc* brow witli the victoiious 
pine 

1 hoped to bind, W'ith pt»PtV lire 
Fncircled, and w ith gloiy's shine.*’ 

And the guests hear it with a moan 
At the gliul feaN! of Poseidon, 

Ami universal Greece ])eweeps 
Her bard wbe^st* lyre for c\t*i >leeps. 
Tlie pciiple rtzsb, in stormy ihiorj;:s 
Around lht» Pryfane^ they crowcj, 

“ Appease the Maurs of tin* di‘ad,'’ 
Theverv, “ witii tin* foul iiiuideier’s 
bIo:>d ! ” 

B it wlieie tlje trace by wbicb to keii. 
Amid the l]<»w'iui: throng of men, 
Amid tlic whirhiig tdmriot’s speed, 
I'tie, hand that did the Idoody ileed V 
Did reckless rcdjber strike llie bloi\', 
()i him some secret fov; waylay Y 
N<i god, but Helios, ina}'' tell 
'VV'hu scelb all things with his ray. 

Mayhap he walks with feai less pace 
’Mid tiie free sons of (irecian race. 
And heeds not the avenger’s tread. 
In car of Isthmian glory h‘d, 
Mayha[>, tip<»n fl*e sacr<‘d floor 
Hi- impious stands where gods have* 
been. 

Or w'iili that wave of men is bc^rue, 
That lolls on to the tragic scene. 

From bench to bench, in many a ring, 
( Beneath them groans the scafluid- 

iuj?) 

The Grecian tribes, from fai* and 
near, 

Impatient wait with eye and ear ; 
And like the ocean’s hollow swell 
The swarm of men stilt wider grew, 
lo sweeping circles mounting high. 
And mingilng with the heavenly blue 

Who counts the nations, who can name 
That to this feast of glory came ? 
From Attic and from Aulic strand, 
From PliooiSf imd from Spartmi lead* 
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From Attia’H far dintant shore. 

From ihIoh that geiu the middle Bea» 
They come with ho y awe to hear 
The cIioi'iih’ fearful melody. 

Tlie ancient ehorua, Btern, severe, 
Lo from the distant scene appear! 
And witli a slow and measured pace, 
I'he circle of the stage they trace. 
No mortal women walk as they, 

No earthly house gave birth to them; 
So giant- like, so more than roan. 
From the far distant scene they 
came ! 

A robe of pitchy black they wear, 

111 skinny liand a torch they bear. 
That with a murky redness glows; 
In ilieir pale cheeks no life blood 
Hows; 

And where the locks, like Ceres’ 
waves, 

Down human temples kindly well, 
There snakes and adders tw ine their 
knots, 

And with impatient poison swell. 

An<l as tln-y chase the fearful round, 
1 plilis their hymn its solemn sound, 
Tiiey jiierce the heart W'itli threatful 
hiraiiis, 

And round the sinner weave their 
chains. 

Sense-bereaving, heart benumbing, 
Sounds the Furies* fearful strain. 

To tlie hearer's marrow piercing, 
And the soft lute sounds in Aaiu. 

“ \^'ell he, whose child-like soul 
within 

Tliere dwells no guilt, there luiks 
no sin. 

To him the Furies come not near, 
llis path of lik* is free from fear. 

Hut w'o to him whose secret hand. 
Hath done a deed that feats the 
light, 

We tread upon liis ileeing heels, 

The fearful daughters of the night! 

He may not flee, he may not 'scape, 
^^ilh shadow'ing wings our course 
we shape, 

And round his feet a net we throw, 
I^’rom w’hich no sinner free may go. 
'I'hus urge we 1dm, without remit. 
No i>laiut of man may bend our 
will, 

Down to the regions of the dead, 
And even there W'e urge him Btlll ! ” 

Thus, singing, do they beat the 
ground. 

And deathlike stillneBa reigns 
firound^ 


As if embodied Deity 
In fearful wrath reveal’d, were nigh. 
And solemnly tbey*^ walk around, 
With fearful look, with awful mien, 
And with a slow and measured pace 
They vanish in the distant scene. 

And, between truth and semblance 
swaying, 

Trembles each breast, deep homage 
paying 

To the dread judger of the hearts 
That dwelleth in the inward parts: 
That all unfailmmed, unexplored, 
Winds the dark clue of Fate alway’’, 
That speakeili to the bosom’s depths. 
But llees the garish light of day. 

Then from the theatre's far end 
They heard a sudden voii e descend-- 
“ Behold, behold Timotheus, 

Beliold the cranes of Ihycus ! ” 

And dark the sky becomes, and 
darker. 

And o’er the open canopy', 

In hurl led and ill-omened ilight, 

A banded troop of cranes they see. 

“ Of Ihycus” — the dear-loved name, 
.shakes with new sorrow every frame. 
And as in ocean wave on wave, 
From mouth to moutli tlie word they’’ 
gave ; 

“ Of Jbycus, whom we lament, 

And weep in vain bis hapless end *? 
What riiay it mean : — why spake that 
voice V 

What may the flight of cranes por- 
tend y ’* 

And louder still the murmur flows, 
Aud, like the lightning’s flash, it goes 
Thiough every heart. “ Give heed, 
give lieed ! 

This is the Furies’ proper deed ; 

The pious poet is revenged, 

The murderous mystery is broken ; 
Seize him, — the man that spake that 
word, 

Aud him to whom that word was 
spoken ! ” 

But he that spake that word, — in vain 
He sought to call it back ag^iii ; 

His terror-blenched lips m^e known 
The crime that they would fain dis- 
own. 

They drag the twain before the 
judge, 

The scene becomes a judgment-seat, 
The murderers confess their guilt. 
And wreak the Furies* vengeMneo 
meetr 
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THE 8CIBNCB OF SWINDLING. 


Th PRESSED hy the conviction that 
Ihifi subject— a theme, which, after 
much preparatory self- mortification, 
we now tremblingly propound — 
hath n most dear and vital interest, 
not only to thousands still in the 
fiesh, but, with an occult and fear- 
ful influence, may work enchant- 
ments even on the dead, we stand 
for a moment appalled by the vasti- 
tude of our attempt, and the cha- 
racter and number of our audience. 
Ilow the lecture- room is crowded! 
And only listen to the din without! 
What a Babel of coacbmen*-foot- 
men — link- boys — grooms ! How 
they storm and curse ! What 
plunging of horses — what snapping 
of poles— what splitting of panuels ! 
Doth not this tumult in more than 
trumpet- notes declare the embra- 
cing interest of our topic ? Doth 
not the clamour indicate how inti- 
mately, how subtly the speculation 
is worked up with the destinies of 
man? No; looking at the multitu- 
dinous crowd, we cannot attribute 
the gathering to our unknown ineriiH, 
but to the thrilling importance of 

our subject. 

« • • • 

We are now convinced ; we have 
spoken with the owner of the hall, 
and he assures us, with a look of 
mounting hope, that never before 
did the roof cover such a throng — 
never, in his own homely words, 
did he see so many well'dressed 
persons— 80 many gentlemen ! For 
instance, he tells us, that a few weeks 
since, in this very room, a professor 
lectured on the heavenly bodies ; 
he exhibited his zodiac, and shewed 
his moon to six spectators and eight 
sleepers ; the somnolent from a 
most scientific boarding-school, and 
varying in age from nine to twelve. 
A little before, says the landlord, a 
water dainker, of considerable cele- 
brity — unfortunately his name has 
not yet transpired — having two 
ahares in the Chelsea Works, held 
a meeting in our present arena. In 
the lovely cause of temperance ; 
but only registered as members 
himself, his wife, his children, and 
all his servants. No former assem- 
blv, either in number or respecta- 
billtji the landlord assures us^ could 


match with the multitude before us. 
The only crowd at all comparable to 
it, was on a meeting-«tbe reader 
must remember it— held to discuss 
the pleasantness and utility of a fa- 
mily trip of some five hundred round 
the world, every arrangement being 
made by the projector for wutneu 
labouring with child, sick persons, 
and young children.’' A daily sup- 
ply of poultry and milk for the 
delicate and consumptive was sa- 
credly promised ; and we cou- 
scientiously believe that several 
geese and asses were absolutely se- 
cured. Tills we know; so many 
families were expected to circum- 
navigate — to make drakes of tlieni- 
selves, that mid wives were much 
advanced ; a nurse— the fact is im- 
printed on our heart and brain by a 
very clear circumstance — was not to 
be bad for love, no, not even for 
money. “ Perhaj^s, sir” — it was the 
only way in which the man ronhl 
account for our still multiplying au- 
dience — “ Perliapa, sir, that gentle- 
man and you lecture on the same 
thing.” We made no answer to the 
impertinence ; the felkfw might have 
read our bill. 

Still the throng increases ; and, 
bless us ! how many “ old familiar 
faces ! ” And see ! awakened by the 
charm, a host of shades make through 
the press ! *' Even in their ashes 

live their wonted fires,” and we have 
among our listeners the shadowy 
sembiances of ancient heroes, states- 
men, philosophers ! How many of 
Plutarch’s men are there ! liow iiiaiiy 
of the solemn worthies of the olden 
day, by tbeir awful presence patro- 
nise our tbeme. See, the shadows 
yet advance, hurrying from the 
shores of Greece— from the banks of 
Tiber — from Macquarrie harbour; 

** And m Ged leads them— winged Mer- 
cury !” 

Thus much for our audience ; for 
the crowd that hung upon our lips 
during a discourse, ine substance of 
which, though not at the vociferous 
rec]ueBt of the hearers, we are un- 
willingly prevailed upon to print. 
We should have resolutely denied 
the prayer of our auditors ; but we 
were conquered by the iqiplleations 
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of at least ten thouBaud souls, who 
ill vain elbowed and perspired at 
and about the doors, baulked by want 
of space of entry. And tJie fact 
that no riot took place, i» a pleasing^ 
evitlence of the respectiibility and 
iuteliio;enc*e of the disappointed. 
JVev(;r did a body of itien f^xhibit 
Huci) a regard for the eoiiKiituted 
autJiorities — sueli an instiuetive re- 
speel lor the police 1 

A huge table-land of lettors lies 
before uh, the writers one uud all 
begging us to publish, and enclosing 
a subscription for six — leu — a dozen 
r.opien. VVe will not gratify our 
pressing vanity by priutiug a list of 
our patrons ; indeed, we believe 
their modesty would mantle at the 
publicity, many of them doing what 
they believe to be “ good by steal ih;” 
otherwise, we might show what in- 
terest was taken in a subject, by per- 
sons whonnk the superticial world 
liolcis altogether regardless of the 
thcMiie. And now, rUing to the ner- 
vous handbill language of men of 
science, vve can only assure our 
readei.N tinu their communicalious 
will be duly attended to, and secrecy 
iu\ iolably kept. Wo have been com- 
pelled to commit this preface, both 
as an apology and a reason for 
ihriJHiing ourselves into type. Ano- 
ther cxpiuiiaiiou is due to our fur- 
tuu'filo heaiers; we have been ne- 
cchsitated to remodel the form of 
our lecture ; having, on the night of 
its delivery, lost our notes. Of this 
we do not complain ; we know that 
such accidents will happen at the 
most erudite, and therefore the most 
select absembliea. To commence 
(after the most approved models) : — 

The ancients — although they had 
no word which, to our philological 
mind, fully answers the expressit'e 
and happy term, swindling — we 
shall duly descant on the subtle, in- 
binuatiiig harmony of the dissyllable 
— certainly possessed a knowledge, 
though crude and imperfect, of the 
thing, it may, however, form the 
peculiar boast of the age in which 
we live, that, by means of active in- 
telligence operating on passive sim- 
plicity — a felicity of circumstance 
rarely awarded to great projectors 
—we have reduced swindling to an 
almost uueriing science. VVe are 
not to be confounded by the aaser* 
UoD, that the cradle of the infant 
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was in ages far remote— -so distant— 
so shrouded in the haze of time— 
that no positive birth-place can be 
pointed to. Possessing a good, let 
us not wrangle for its first where- 
about. We are practical men, and 
leave such shadows to be chased by 
mildewed antiquaries. Thus, if they 
will, let us allow that the child first 
saw the light in Palmyra — or, that 
the young vagabond slept on a 
bench in Nineveh — or, that he 
thrived on stolen earners milk in 
Babylon — or, that he tricked school- 
boys of their onions in mighty 
Thebes — or, taken by tlie priests, 
that he waxed in means, cheating 
Apis of its lawful oats and hay — or, 
trusted as a shepherd, that he jug- 
gled with the ewes. We grant any 
or all of this; it makes not against 
the wisdom of our times. Swind- 
Hiig, with all these tricks allowed 
him, was a poor outcast, a tatterdema- 
lion, ** blown about by all the winds 
of heaven;” and for the city in 
which he first sprawled and cried — 
where is it now? Ask of the owl — the 
bat — the sagacious, and much-vilified 
jackal. Striving to get at the true 
origin of the science, we are like 
the silly insect that, whilst we write, 
is every other minute striking its 
sharded wings at the casement, at- 
tracted by the lamp within, but re- 
pulsed, confounded by every at- 
tempt to reach it. Swindling was a 
coarse, ignorant, clownish beggar ; 
behold him now ! Look and wonder 
at the handiwork of our days. Hath 
he not the limbs of a Hercules, with 
the bloom and curls of an Apollo ? 
See him w'alk, ride, drive. Follow 
him to the mart, the race, the show ; 
follow, and, with wondering mind 
and reverential eyes, mark the dear 
darling of these modern times. 

To resume our historical sketch. 
Descending from the uncertainty of 
extreme antiquity, we at once recog- 
nise in the puller of wires, the 
squeaker of gibberish, and the me- 
chanical contriver of ready tears 
and blood, the swindling of the 
middle ages — the rude science, that 
with its tongue in its cheek, thrust 
an aim’s dish on the devout. Then, 
Bwlodliug showed its head and wore 
a gown. There can be little doubt 
g^'at the great body of elegant and 
captivating professors of the science 
at the present hour enlightening 
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cities, would, in the good old inonk- 
iah days, have lived by napkins ca- 
nonize, and roods of grace. What 
a straw is man ! How whirled and 
tossed by circumstance ! Strange ! 
that what in one ago is to be ob- 
tained by an asHumpiion of the li- 
very of squalor, rags and dirt, is, 
in succeeding times, best compass- 
ed by a livery of green and gold— 
that now, to seem poor, is the way 
to wealth — and that now, to escape 
poverty, it is indispensable to ap- 
pear rich. 

As the pantomime of the convent 
became less potent on the mind» of 
men, they betook themselves to pro- 
fane imaginings, presumptuous spe- 
culations. Of these waaaichytny, a 
pursuit with wliich, as the most 
superficial thinker must admit, the 
yet infant science of swindling was 
often closely bound. And here we 
cannot repress a pitying smile at the 
simplicity of our auccKtors, at inc 
benighted weakness of the men, 
who for mouths and yeais, their 
skins hardening in their luboralories 
to parchment, toiled at their pow- 
ders of projection, at their philters, 
and their twenty tincture^s, to obtai:; 
that, which our imf)r()\<‘ineiit in the 
science shows to be, if notaliotrctlicr 
useless, at least unnecessary. It was 
the swindling of a past ago to blow 
and toil for the philosopher’s stone ; 
it is the triumph of our swindling to 
do without it. 

A tract, once to be purchased iu 
Goat Court, Ludgato Hill,*’ is now 
before us, in which are narrated the 
many trials and escapes of one Fiiar 
Winceslaus of Bruma, in Moravia, 
who, **at the emperor’s court of 
Vienna,” turned pewter platters into 
virgin gold, and was, of course, re- 
warded for his pains with odium and. 
persecution. It is true, perhaps, the 
platters did not stand all the tests of 
the goldsmiths ; but are we to have 
no sympathy for this victim of early 
knowiedge— for this operator, born 
In the childhood of Koienoe, in all his 
castigations of spirit. Because we 
Jive in a happier age, are we to shut 
our eyes and close our hearts to the 
miseries of those who toiled before 
us? We suspect — »o wonderfully 
has our science advanced, so far re- 
moved is it from the means and in— 
fluenees of the days of the Moravian 
—.that were it asked of any of the 


ten thousand living students of 
swindling, if they had ever heard of 
the easiest compound known to the 
merest tyro in alchymy, they would 
au8wer--n«>. Much, very much we 
fear, they would declare their igno- 
rance ot even powdered cinnabar, 
and, putting their hands upon their 
hearts, protest they could not define 
a caput moitHum. But alchymy has 
had its day : its vessels are broken 
—its furnaces cast down — brcathlea.<i 
are its hello ws—extinct its firps; and 
our science, though thrust from be- 
neath the sheltering cloak of the 
quacksalver, aims at a simpl<‘r, surer 
mastery of its first great purpose. 

Jt hath ever been the cunning of 
man (though we may seem to di- 
gress, it will be found that our sub- 
ject has still been with us) to turn 
his degradations into iriuiiiphs : out 
of his very baseness he extracts a 
self-glurification. He holds up bis 
chains, and calls them trojdiieH — he 
rattles ihein, and dunces to the 
music, lie walks on dust and anhes, 
but \aiiiTy, born of the seipent, 
spreuos lu'iicaili birf b ei a golden 
carpel. I’iuiH renerlin'jr, what a 
serious thing to a philosophic niind 
is — a pair ot breecbep. \N e care not 
now to hprak of credit; and, indeed, 
ne\er wish to touch n}*oti unuly 
money; ue speak of bieeches iu 
their entity, altogether away troni any 
legal corollary. Are we nor, if we 
think at all, every hour of the day 
reminded of our nliaseinent by that 
which we make our pride? What 
are the. finest clothes hut the most 
oppressive evidence of our sin doom- 
od shivering nakedtieKS ? Clan we 
button our coat, and forget we are 
fallen ? Gan we cjist our eyes on 
gown or petticoat without some lurk- 
ing thoughts of Eden V Possessed 
hy these reflections, wa have stood 
before the window of a tailor, and— 
wept, (dittei big buttons hare not 
dazzled us —silks have not softened 
— velvet has not smoothed. We 
have seen the superficial and the 
callous bargain for the livery of mor- 
tality, for tiie mat k and type of their 
disgrace, as though with the gar- 
ments they had bought new life. 
Now, the mind of the orthodox phi- 
losopher sees in the very necessity 
of breechee the abasement and the 
doom of man* In the eyes of the 
aage, the £hieat silk is spun by grave- 
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worma^ and tke most sueeinCt great- 
coat is ao other to him than a iveii- 
made ariodijig-ahaet. ludeed, vvhat 
is a tailor — luokiog jtrofouudly dowu^ 
ward to his origin — what is he but a 
patch’ work lierald, continually cry- 
ing ** death I ’* 

However, as we have said, the 
human fac.ulty turns the wretched- 
ness of its clayey partner into pomp, 
and thus, like a flock of rneriuoes, 
men in the great thoroughfare of the 
world are estimated rather by w'hat 
they show on their backs than by 
what they may carry in their bosoms. 
Tne swindler, knowing this, adapts 
himself to the prejudices of society, 
and is, of course, well' dressed. In- 
deed, liis knowledge of his art is 
bestbliovvn in his t toihes and equi- 
page ; wt* hce and applaud hi& wisdojn 
iu the d^'xlcrous pains ho lakes i.> 
make of Use ut i)ie world a 

\^eaiuiii jiiraiiist tiu^ world. 11“ maiks 
how men scr«);e. and duck t Uh** mere 
supeilici'.^ «)t and th is Jd . 

hisL great ciiri’, is oi ids We 

fear tiist ps t^ons tnuy In- toiiud nji- 
ficlently foolis!i to coiidf’itiii the 
adroitne^is of the p^ ieiico. Tliey 
might, with e(|ual reason, abuse 
many excellent and inudligent keep- 
ers ol ii'iylums for the mud ; inas- 
much as they, the landlords, live and 
thrive by lunacy — for the swindler 
does no more — only, fortunately for 
him, /ps insane have the uncon- 
trolled expenditure of their own for- 
tunes. To make the elements work 
for UK, is held by philosophers to be 
one grand tiiumph of human reason: 
to tux water — to subdue air — to 
make a slave of hre— is a high maui- 
festatioa of the divinity within us. 
Then, we ask, is it nothing for the 
swindler to make to hitnself a host 
of tributaries out of the very false- 
hood of their knowledge f For such 
is the potency of the true professor 
— the achievement of the c.oubum- 
mate artist. Who, whilst such ma- 
gicians are among us, shall say the 
age is stranded on the dead flower- 
less level of mere utility ? No ; the 
spirit of tlie enchanter is not vanish- 
ed ; the light that shone in Arabian 
cities is not quite extinct; it may 
flicker, but it is not out. Tiie ne- 
eromanoer of old, by some crystal 
beryl— a wand— 4t mystic syllable- 
brought to him iwartbf genii lades 
from their mineifiF^biraiight in # 


shower at his feetthe scattered luxu- 
ries of the East, llio genuine swind- 
ler works the like wonders with the 
best instiumeuta allowed him by the 
progress of huuian ignorance. And 
the truth is, the unreHecting world 
is apt to under-rate the triumphs of 
the artist, iu consequence of the vul- 
garity of his agents ; as if the battles 
of Nelbon were less glorious, because 
it could be proved, that throughout 
his whole fleet there was an im- 
pressed dog-stealer, or a volunteer 
footpad. Who shall try triumphant 
generals by a standard so foolish and 
so false ? Who will have the hardi- 
hood to say that Cjcsar’s laurels 
w^ere not laurels, because, it may be, 
they grew in the vicinity of hemp 
field.«i V To say this is to utter the 
monstrous falsehood that men have 
been known to seek glory, in order 
that they might Chcapc the hangman. 

To conic at length to the main ob- 
jeci of our e\hay. It is now hill 
liiuo that t oniclbing sbeuid be done 
for s'.vindiiiig as a M*ifLi»*c. If. has, 
tt'c conceive, pasbed the ])robaiion- 
ary tenn bitherfo li quired of every 
art, ero dign’ficd by tlie honourable 
acknowdedgment of mankind. Many 
recent anomalies make some such 
recognition indispensable. It is but a 
short time since a gentleman, named, 
if our memory serves, , was ab- 

solutely transported as a felon — and 
for w'hat ? For engaging, on receipt 
of certain monies, to tell individuals 
** something to their advantage.’* It 
is possible that the gentleman may, 
Iu some instances, have failed in his 
benevolent intentions ; but ask of 
a thousand patients— a thousand 
clients, whether the most skilful 
physicians— *the ntast clear-headed 
lawyers, though U'^ing their best, 
have not iuitamed similar discomfl- 
turea ? To tell a man ** something to 
his advantage,” is, in these days of 
diflicuUy, so extraordinary a ser- 
vice, that the very wish to make the 
disclosure should be received with 
kind thanksgivings. Notwithstand- 
ing, poor Mr was transported ; 

nor was transportation the least; he 
had, at least a dozen times, to en- 
dure the wit of a lord mayor. How- 
ever, should our present plan suc- 
ceed— and we are promised very 

influontialasaistance—webave hopes 

that Hr win yet be celled ^ 

to bi« ina iirleBde f>y » 
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special vote of tbe Parliament as- 
sembled. Merry on ua! ho«v all 
profeBslons would be thinned, were 
judges to expatriate all such mem- 
bers who practically fail in their 
ostensible business of telling those 
who consult thorn “ something to 
their advantage.*' But, unhappily 

for Mr , he belonged to a body 

not yet graced wdth a charter. 

In these times, when the feelings 
and rights of every class of men are 
to be considered with the most 
prompt and charitable spirit, the 
peculiar claims of swindling, ns a 
science, must be entertained. It is 
true, they are and have been attend- 
ed to — but not in that direct and 
straightforward spirit which is the 
proud characteristic of our ingenu- 
ous days. We well know, that 
swindling, under a thousand ficti- 
tious names, may have enjoyed the 
most gracious patronage — may have 
been heaped into accumulated re- 
wards ; but we are for plain-deal- 
ing : we are for having a college 
founded, and professors appoiutetl, 
whereat and by whom swindling 
may be taught to the studious on 
truly scieiiiilic princii>lcs. Seeing 
what, even in its unjirotectcd state, 
it can efl’ect — marking lh<‘ wondern 
it hath by its own unassisted strength 
achieved — we look for the proudest 
results when the sciciice shall have 
the grace of public approval, and 
tbe power of public authority. 

And first, lor the edifice itself. 
Unless the decree is Irrevocable 
which has doomed the new National 
Gallery to the trilling purposes of 
paintei'H and sculptors, we might be 
prevailed upon to accept a grant of 
Mr Wilkins’s handiwork as the tem- 
ple of our peculiar science. How- 
ever, should such a compliment be 
refused us, we will put up with 
either of the two patent theatres; 
and considering the things done at 
them for these few past seasons, 
there will be no great violence in 
the change of public instruction and 
public amusement. Indeed, a few 
of the humbler offices might be fill- 
ed by some of the discarded func- 
tionaries. 

Secondly, for the dignitaries. We 
must, of course, have a presidfmt; 
his election— for the office must be 
elective^will, we fear, be a matter 
of some difficulty^ from the number 


of candidates. Not that we purpose 
throwing it open to all aspirants. 
No; we think we shall confine it to 
those gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change who have killed their own 
kings — made their own declarations 
of war — and fought their own bat- 
tles. The gentleman who within the 
past seven years — we intend to have 
the election septennial — shall have 
made most money by the least u um- 
ber of fabrications (bearing in mind 
that he must have made one), to be 
declared president. 

Under the president, we will have 
a council composed of four-aud- 
twenty, to be elected according to 
their characters and their-^cabs. 

We now arrive at what might be 
considered the prime Ktiiinbling- 
block — llie constituency. e shall 
with three strokes of the pen clear 
ourselves of the dilemma. Every 
innii who can prove that for not less 
than three years he has paid no shil- 
ling i>f rent — e\ery man who has 
ruined three tailors -every man wlio 
h;;s no visible means of hi ead, and 
yet lives, tlresses, and drives — in 
Let, every man with a shirt or 
without a bliirt, vv’ho, Keeping on t)ui 
weather-side of our act of paiha- 
liarneiit, breakfasts, dines, or sups 
— each and all of such nnui to In* 
entitled to vote at the election of 
the council — the four-amh twenty 
electing the president. 

The lecturers — their tpialificalions 
being proved — to be chosen by the 
council. Eor instance ; no man is 
to be held capable of disc^nirsing on 
philoso[*hy, who has not st(»od, at 
least twice, in the pillory. (Tliose 
camlidates who have been W'hip]>ed 
at the cart’s- tail to lake priority of 
the merely pilloried.) 

No man to be allowed to lecture 
on political econo. ny, who has not 
at least been tried for picking 
pockets. 

For the expenses of the college, 
they are to bo defrayed by volun- 
tary bequests; of the plenitude of 
which we have little doubt, seeing 
how many of its richest members 
are likely to die without any lela- 
tions. 

We have oeai ly a thousand other 
wise regulations to propound ; but 
the reader must be content with the 
scantling before him ; in which we 
trust there is sufficing evidence of 
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the wise liberality hereafter to per- 
vade and animate the perfected sys* 
tern. Wo allow much to the rest- 
less spirit of cavil; but we can real- 
ly anticipate no objection to the 
leading principles of our plan. They 
are, we conceive, the offspring of 
wisdom and justice, after a long and 
painful enquiry into the prospects 
of the present and the succeeding 
age. For instance, wo can imagine 
no fitter man fur president, than he 
w'ho l)y some masterstroke of inge- 
nuity reduces in a day a few score 
families to a wholesome condition 
of penury — to a slate Avliicli Thomas 
ii Kempis d<>c]ares to be j)eculiarly 
favourable to tl»e birth and activity 
of ail the humanities. I'o win a 
battle — to slay wliole armies — is a 
])Oor, gross achievement, C4>inpared 
to the peaceful faculty which, by 
visionary slaughter, empties our 
neigliiioui’s pockets. What is llie 
hacking ofa city by uproar and phy- 
sical outrage, to the still influence 
of that moral strenglli, whicli com- 
pels your bosom fiieiid to — staiid 
and deliver y 

And next — (as we tenderly wish 
to meet all diflicuities for the couu- 
<*il)~\ve hope that in making the 
j)osspssion of a cab an indispensable 
ijiialificatioT), we are not asking too 
mucJi. Indeed, a swindler, accord- 
ing to our imperfect impressions of 
society — can no more make bis w’ay 
on foot, than can an opera- singer or 
a player. A 4 >irate lloaling on a 
single plank, would be as likely to 
make a capture, as would the pedcs- 
tiiau swindler. And tiie time is 
gone when men could levy contribu- 
tions on horseback. They have 
built over Fmchley — there are gas- 
lights at Hounslow ; the rustic and 
tiie picluroque are fast disappearing 
from the face of the land; and the fine 
high-spirited, gay- hearted cavaliers, 
who were wont, when hurried, to bury 
their spurs in miraculous horse- 
flesh, have given place to a lolling, 
luxurious dynasty, that elbows it in 
cabs. It is true, there is somewhere 
a concealed charm in the cab of the 
swindler; there is some spirit living 
in it; some subtle mysterious fasci- 
nation. Where grows the wood of 
which these vehicles are made ? Is 
it cut from forests where damned 
rites are done — where ** blue-eyed 
hags*’ mope and moan at the shud- 


dering moon, where priests of Obeah 
chant their devilish creed? Some 
Invisible potent agent must be in the 
wood — some tyrranous imp, draw- 
ing the hearts of men ; the sorcery 
is manifested by the conclusions. 
For how many jewellers, mercers, 
goldsmiths, hurrying victims to the 
swiudlingJuggernaut,havecastthem- 
selves beneath its crushing wheels? 
Grievously hurt — many of them en- 
tirely broken — apk them why they 
threw themselves down? pray of 
them to give you tlieir most exqui- 
site reason” ifur each self- prostration 
before the swindler? they will, with 
flushing faces and stammering 
tongues make answer — ** He drove 
a cab ! '* It is plain then, from these 
confessions, that such engines arc 
not " of the earth, earthy they are 
built by some demon — 

“ 'J’iine out of min<b tlic swiiidler’fs 
coarhniiifccT.*’ 

Oh, that Sir Thomas Brown would 
start in his shroud at our side, to 
dictate but one explanatory para- 
graph on this possessing theme! 
For ourselves, we profess our total 
ignorance of the nature, nay, of the 
very name of the wood etnployed ; 
it may, for ought we know, be of the 
tree — indeed, certain things favour 
tlie speculation — a branch whereof 
was described to /Eneas : — 

** Latot arbore opaca 

Aurnts ef fuliis rt lento vimine ramus.** 
It may be made of the tulip-tree ; 
nay, it may be made of cabbage- 
wood. However, we quit these sub- 
tleties, content with having indicated 
their salutary use. 

And DOW, a word on the consti- 
tuency. Surely, if we may pride 
ourselves upon any thing, it must be 
on the wise liberality which at a 
word invests tens of thousands with 
the grateful privilege, the social dig- 
nity of an elector. His qualifica- 
tious are, we submit, not made too 
exacting. On the other hand, not 
to have paid rent for three suc- 
cessive years, is a proof of combined 
wisdom and ingenuity, not to be too 
liberally rewarded. What are land- 
lords, but grasping barpies who fill 
their claws from the wants and ne- 
ceasities of hapless folk ? Does the 
eagle pay for his rock ? Does the 
fox (except that be is hunted now 
and then) make any return for his 
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eovtt ? Doth not th« upairow <to be 
Bure be U bi« ow^ biiildfr) chirp 
tent freeV Doth not the coney 
(though not enquired ngai«8t lawyer 
fcm*t) burrow gratis V And if these 
be not convincing argUTnents of the 
insanity of paying rent, the fault is 
not in them, but la the provoking 
bigotry of lantllorda. We quit this 
point, strengthened by the fervent 
belief, that an Immense number of 
the constituency will be supplied by 
those who indicate the natural no- 
biKiy of roan — who show at least 
his equal rights w^ith the fowls that 
ily — the beasts that walk — and, if 
farther proof be requisite, with the 
thin^ that crawl. 

We shall next jump to those con- 
stituents who claim their prUilege 
by simply defying the discovery of 
their ways and means, — visits to 
card-clubs, races, and other crowds, 
to pass for nothing. VVe beHe\c 
that after the exercise of the closest 
scrutiny, many thousaiuU so tjuaii- 
fied wiJ] increase the mob of elec- 
tors. 

Next for tiu* vtaers v\ ith shii 1*^ and 
without shirts. ThouLdi, in ouv pine 
philosophy, wc would jdace the 
shirtless \ ery far before the shirted, 
inasmuch as they who despise 
(though not because they cann<>i 
obtain) the luxury of fine linen, best 
illustrate and support the beauty of 
our fa\ourite hypothesis of the man 
naked, and the man clothed ; still, in 
common with all high-iniuded pro- 
jectois, we are content to sacrifice 
R handful or two of exquisite theories 
in deference to popular prejudice. 
Tliough loth, very lotii, to give up 
our man- without-a- shirr, we find ive 
must not satisfy our hopes by en- 
duing 1dm with ])eculifir advan- 
tages; and tl'UN, with some violence 
to <jur feeling*., we merely rrite the 
inan-wiihfMJt-a-shii t as a common 
elector; he i^ only to hu\e the like 
voice wiili tiie roan of Ciiiion or 
cambric. But number is iidluein e, 
and there rests our hope at the ejec- 
tions. 

We. wi-di lo he perticular as to the 
qualidcaiions of the lectmcrs. It is 
our desire to obtain practical philo- 
aophers ; therefore, if we cannot 
have men — for, as we have said, the 
picturesque is fust fading—who have 
coutenipiated the world tfarot^h the 
pilldryi eucii philosophera being the 
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ranr cfves of the tirofea, at all events, 
lettia secure such teachers, who, bc- 
yotid dispute, desene that high re- 
ward. Tlie pillory, it is a sad truth, 
may he cast among tire lumber of 
antiquity, but human nature remains. 

Ot polliical economists duly qua- 
lified there can be no dearth. A man 
with n tolerable eye and hand may, 
from any first floor adndoa% harpoou 
fifty, ay, a hundred a- day. Even 
counting on the natural cunning of 
the species, and after a time, the 
consequent difficulty of catching any 
speciuieus, the hulks, thank heaven I 
are always open to us. 

A few words on the mode of re- 
ceiving votes at the tdection of the 
council. Wishing to get through the 
ceremony as quickly and as quietly 
as possible, we are desirous Uiattiie 
votes should be taken at various 
places. We ha\e not yet decided on 
the Tiioit filling loculiiics; and there- 
fore leave it to nuroerous bo<3ies, 
public, cf^rponite, ami charteied, to 
Mibruit, for the oho of the <*Iector‘<, 
their ixa31cn»^^, coiirt-^, ami halU. V\i» 
maki‘iu» selection; wc entirely leave 
to tne Tiarties themselves the grace 
ol making an olVer, the end o( which 
will be the ipiick de.spatch of a nio*.t 
niomenlouB busitiess, ensuring the. 
preservation of the public pi*ace. For 
we put it to the reader to consider 
the ferment conse<pient on the elec- 
tion of four-aml-twenty Hwindlers. 
Let him itnagirie the state of tlie me- 
tropolis on such ail 4 !vcnt ! Let him 
picture to htniself the wallw of tlie 
most respectable house. s co;i‘red 
with plficards — many of lliein gem- 
med with some ioog-reinember4*d 
mime— some household word — syl- 
lable or syllables almost saen d to 
our /urr.s ; let him fancy the burly 
— the contention — the claims and 
eouuter-claims cm the voices of the 
electors ! 

“ Vote for 1 the com^i^teut 

S-.viiHiier ! ** 

** ivectorfi! remembor 1 ytmr 

tried Swindler ! ” 

“ Voters! Hup]iort ! tlie only 

Swindler for the people !** 

'* Rjiily round 1 the Swiiidler's 

glory I '* 

But no, had wts a pen of flame, we 
could not trace the words of fire 
which, burning on every wall* will 
animate the conatituents. It reats, 
bowerer, with certain bodies to ren- 
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der the strugf^le a« brief as possible ; 
for it is not to be hoped that in the 
presoDt day, with sueb a crowd of 
candidates, and many of them with 
claims so equally poised, the ele- 
vation i>f two dozen swindlers to 
p)ae(58 of lasiiu^ honour and eniolu- 
nient can he compassed without con- 
siderable stir. Indeed, sorry should 
we be were it otherwise ; for there 
is an indiiference to distinction — an 
apathy towards real greatness, which 
ever marks the decline and fall of a 
great people. 

We have now laid before the world 
an outline— and, we own, only an 
outline — of our plan. That it will 
be reduced to practice we have no 
doubt ; our petition to the House of 
('(»mrnons being in the hands of a 
most elu(]uetit member, in every way 
qualiiied to advocate the cause, and 
to c!X])biin alike to the obtuse and the 
fastidious any of its many dilVicult 
and delicate details, lu iiis hands 
we leave it, conjuring him by that 
power — by those sentiments which 
hate coiiducied him to Ids present 
useJul elevation — to devote all his 
energies to the success of a principle, 
of which he is at once the ofiVpiing 
and the represcTitative. To use a 
novel warning, we can assure the 
honourable mecnb<*r that the eyes of 
the wdiole nation are upon him, and 
tbat— by way of serious climax— «*c 
shall be in the gallery. But, in truth, 
we fear not the result. Even now, 
with prophetic eyes, looking around 
our study, we see upon the wall 
(immediately below an original oil 
portrait of Mr Wiiliam Soarnes) the 
following extract from a future 
Times 

“ ICarly in the afternoon of yester- 
day the whole infitropolw seemed 
flowing towards Westminster. Par- 
liament Street presented a sea of 
heads ; as we approached Palace 
Yard, the erowd became insupport- 
able. The roofs of the housea were 
covered — the windows thronged— 
—the door- way ft choked — the lamp - 
posts loaded. The very sparrows 
seemed dislodged by human intru- 
ders. Great merriment was excited 
by three chimney-sweepers seated 
on the head and shoulders of Mr 
Canning; desired by the police to 
come down (the men carried their 
staffs, and behaved with remarkable 
temper)! each offender, the action 


evidently premeditated, placed the 
end of one thumb to his nose, joining 
the tip of his other thumb in a straight 
line to his little finger. They re- 
mained where they were, and were 
much cheered. 

** As the members came down to 
the House they were huzzaed or 
hissed, according to their known or 
unknown principles on tiie measure 
of the evening; no other violence 
was offered. A fellow with a placard, 
bearing * Eggs, fifty for twopence, 
to be had at — Tothill Street,’ was 
very properly apprehended, as pro- 
voking what might have led to a 
breach of the peace. 

** I'he hurry and animation inside 
the House were truly exciting. Ex- 
cept during the progress of the 
Reform Bill, we never remember 
such an attendance of members. The 
gallery was crowded; we recognised 
among the visitors very many public 
men ; there were many “ supporters” 
of the turf, players, system -mongers, 
spirit- merchants, corn-factors, &c. 
&r, kc. (By the way, we saw Mr 
Haydon, busily employed taking 
sketches ; he afterwards informed 
us — stating that he did not wish it to 
be known, ro we oblige him by pub- 
iisiiing the fact— that he contempla- 
ted an historical picture on the sub- 
lime, the soul-stirring event) 

A petition from the Corporation 
of London for the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the size 
of wdne bottles, with a view to fix a 
standard measure for the same, ha- 
ving been presented, — 

** Mr Ymphk moved the order of 
the day. 

Here a sudden pause fell upon 
the House. The silence was for 
some seconds as profound as it had 
been instantaneous. Nothing, if we 
except the hearts of three Irish 
memlM^rs, audibly beating beneath 
six waistcoats, broke upon the still- 
ness. All ey^s were cast in the di- 
rection of the iionourable member 

for . At length, the House 

being profoundly hushed, — 

“ Mr Xlfgh roftc. (Whether from 
illness or agitation, we know not; 
but the honourable member looked 
unusually pale.) He said, it had 
fallen to his unworthy Jot to advo- 
cate a measure, in which he felt the 
interests of an immense body of his 
fellow-subjects were closely invoL 
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ved. (Hear.) He had given an un- 
divided attention to the matter : he 
might say that the energies of his 
whole life had been employed upon 
the theme. ( Hear, hear.) He had 
looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but, undistracted by piibtie 
tumult, unswayed by private solici- 
tudes, he had, in early days, united 
himself to the cause ; and the tie, he 
felt, was indissoluble. (Cheers.) 
The honourable member spoke at 
considerable length, and to the last 
with increasing "elocpience ; but we 
regret to say, from the emotion of 
tlie orator, he was altogether inau- 
dible. Wo understood liitn to con- 
clude by moving au address for the 
granting a charter. 

” Lord seconded the mo- 

tion. He did po after a most philo- 
sophical consideration of the subject 
in its manifold bearings. He ftdt 
that the increase of the ]>opulalion, 
and the advancement of knowledge, 
imperatively called for some such 
establishment as that which would 
arise from the charto'-. lu a very 
few years, be asked, what was to 
become of the people ? Peace con- 
tinuing, law simplified, medicine 
and surgery improved, science per- 
forming all the wmk of human 
liands, it was clear that men could 
only exist by au exercise of their 
wits; and the House had, in its wis- 
dom as a deliberative apfiernbly, to 
provide for the wants of a doubling 
population, deprived, by a combina- 
tion of circurnblanccs, of the ordina- 
ry means of subsistence. (Hear.) 
He might be called a vain sciolist, 
a system-maker, an enthusiast — he 
had been called so— (hear, hear); — 
but be remembered the words of a 
great English writer, no Jess than 
John Drydeii, who said, * It was 
very easy to call a man a fool, but 
not always so easy to prove him 
one.’ (Cheers and a laugh.) He 
understood that laugh, and he cast 
the gauntlet to the honourable and 
learned member, to disprove the 
position be (his lordship ) had taken 
up—a position to which he would 


return. And, again he would ask, 
what was to be done with the peo- 
pie? It was plain they could not 
proceed in their present course. 
The tools used by men in a state of 
sembcivilisation were taken from 
the hands of the nation by the ad- 
vancement of science. Men had 
nothing to depend upon but tbeir 
intellect; and it was to give to in- 
tellect its fair lieritago that he se- 
conded the motion. He wished to 
see the day when swindling should 
be placed on its proper fuotintr. 
(Loud cheers.) He wished to see 
it relieved from those degrading 
badges — that contempt and obloquy 
which had heen lixed upon it by the 
ignorance of tbeir ancestors. All 
he ahked was, that swindling should 
he placed on an equal rank with the 
other sciences — that its professors 
should take the like degrees — enjoy 
the like immunities and honotirs 
with the professors of other ail'*, 
only superior lou’ause arknowledg- 
ed by tin* statutes ol liiat ami the 
oilier lloiiKt*. Tiio motion might be 
lost, but lie dhl not despair of its ul- 
timate Huceess. No ; lie could lay 
his hand upon his Jieart, and fee) — 
and sweet, indeed, was the feeling— 
that there were proud days in stoic 
for bwindliug. (The noble loxl 
sat down amidst loud and oft- re- 
peated cheers.) 

** Sir Pi.u^TR begged to*’ 

We were proceeding through the 
speeches when our eye caught the 
golden line at the bottom — 

Majority for the motion, praying 
for the grant of a charter ” 

Wo looked upwards— caught the 
eye of William Soames : we thought 
it gave a knowing wink of congratii- 
iatiun, and we sank back in our 
chair, invested with all the glory of 
a prophet. “ Yes,” we exclaimed, 
“ we are appea^etl ; swindling is at 
length acknowledged — ewiiidling 
t,v a scieuce ! 

One word, gentle reader. We 
earnestly beg your vote and inte- 
rest on the ensuing election. 
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September, 1 8;34.— Steered from 
Southampton ; a glorious evening of 
autumn ; the estuary calm as a sheet 
of glass, and Ihc steamer carrying 
us down at the rate of a dozen miles 
an Jiour. The vessel crowded with 
holiday visitors to Guernsey, Jersey 
— “all thewoild.” John Bull and 
his family, of course, pursuing 
their national avocation, eating and 
drinking u gorge dtjtloijer, tlie mo« 
ment liiey came on hoard. The 
cabin was voted close; the gentlemen 
and ladies both in full East London 
costume, declaring that they delight- 
ed in viewing the country: tea,c(»f- 
fee,heef8teaKs, and porter (! ) brought 
on deck, and all the senses thus le- 
galed together. 

JStgftiinll . — The ladicf- had grown 
sensitive, and retired from the chill 
air that now came from the (^liaunel. 
'I'he gentlemen smoked cigais, and 
strolled about the deck until the 
cabin lights told iljcm that festivity 
wan heirun bedow. 'i liey then 
])iiinged down, and, looking through 
the skylight, I saw at least a hun- 
dred and lilty again engaged in the 
national vocation, “ fast and furious’' 
at supper. I'he ex(jiiisite power 
of the genuine City stomach is cer- 
tainly incalculable. But no enjoy- 
ment, liovvever captivating, can be 
relied on in the region of the winds 
and waves. A lieave of the steamer, 
as she darted out from the shelter 
of the isle of Wight, evidently stirred 
tiilier sensations than those of plea- 
sure among tiio party below. The 
wind rose, and ihoiigdi tho vessel 
shot along like a wild- duck, I could 
see, troni my bird s-eye position by 
the binnacle, a general change of 
movf ment. Every additional roll 
spoiled some angry citizen’s supper, 
or displaced some well-curled and 
high codared beau from the side of 
his fair one, until, at last, the surges 
of tho open Channel produced their 
natural effect, tho ladles rushed 
aw^ay in all directions, and tho beaux 
hurried upon tho deck, or found out 
their bertlis as spoodiJy as they could, 
and wore lost in the general miice. 
But never was the old proverb of 
“ the wind*’ more completely veri- 
fied. The supper chieny remained 


as the spoils of the field. The gene- 
ral provision of the vessel is toler« 
ably good and abundant; but John 
Bull is provident in those matters, 
and tongues, pasties, and similar 
luxuries, had been brought by the 
difierent parties. Those were now 
seized on, first by the stew’ard and 
Ills HubordiiiBtcB, and then by such 
of the sailors as could steal away 
from the working of llie vespeL 
Here eickness could have no ellVct, 
and the tables were emptied with a 
rapidity that argued experienced 
appetites. There was a great deal 
ot laughing, too, among the feasters, 
and many a sly glance turned to tlie 
beds where poor John lay “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” groaning 
with all bis migl»t, j)robably indig- 
nant enougli at ibis use of his pro- 
perty, but as helpless for it.s protec- 
tion as a turtlf^ un its back. 

Morniug, — The cabin intolerable 
from heat, groans, and the perpetual 
cry w'ithin every curtain, of “ When 
shall we get on shore Y ” I started 
lip, threw oil my cloak, and went 
on deck. Tho contrast of the cool 
dewy air was delicious. The 
coast of France, on my left, was 
still along heavy ridge of cloud, with 
the lights of (vape la Hague glit- 
tering like a little constellation of 
morning stars in its front. As wc 
passed along, a dozen bright flashes 
rose high in the horizon, which the 
steersman told me were rockets 
from (/hcibourg, probably the sig- 
nal of a new rabble cmeute^ or 
the apotheosis of that pow'der- 
ed and bowing knave, old La- 
fayette, or of a dynasty of news-* 
paper editors superseding Louis^ 
Philippe. France certainly keeps 
up the spirit of novelty beyond any 
other nation of the earth. Every 
day of the year, or hour of the twen- 
ty-four, may produce a revolution. 

But the dawm soon came. A long 
pale mist, touched slightly by the 
sun, W'as all that remained to us of 
England; wdiile the French coast 
stretched before us, a succession of 
harsh, low, and sea- stained ranges 
of chalk, clay, and stunted herliage. 
As tifaie sun rose, the cabin began 
to give up its dead, and the beaux 
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and belles covered the deck in their 
morning dresses. It is by no means 
from a want of gallantry that I say the 
circumstances were peculiarly trying 
to female charms. U the most ////pru- 
dent beauty thinks it rash to meet 
the sunlight without due preparation 
after a ball, ivhat must have been 
the severity of the ordeal, wiien the 
night had been spent, not in dancing, 
but in paroxysms — not in sipping 
Jcioouade, and listening to the 
speeches of attendant cavaliers, but 
in echoing each other's stomachic 
agonies — not in breathing the per- 
fumed breeze” on staircases “ piled 
with aromatics from Jenkin s nur- 
sery,” but in the heart-sickening 
eiiluvia of tar» ship blankets, and 
bilge water. However, 1 always 
speak with an instinctive torder- 
ness where the sox arc concerned, 
and 1 shall say no more on the sub- 
ject. 

Jersci/ in — Our ladies wore 

kept in a liutter for about nn hour 
before we cleared the French 
coast, by the appearance of a small 
schooner-rigged vessel, which slip- 
ped out from uudf^r the shadow uf 
La Hague, and seemed to eye us 
very uar ro wly . As Avar w i th F ranee 
was out of the question for the day, 
or until the next rabble <d' Paris de- 
clare it, we were safe against any 
fear of being carried against our 
will into Cherbourg. But the 
schooner s appearance was certainly 
what the sailors call mfjtnsh — a long 
low-sided slight tiling, that slipped 
along like an arrow, and floated 
round us like a hawk on the wing. 
The sailors held a coiisultatioa oil 
tlie poop, but they were evidently 
puzzled. At a venture, 1 pronounced 
it a “South American privateer;” 
and though the name was denuKl, 
yet 1 had strong suspirions that 1 
bail hU the maik. Tiie ^ame iuea 
bad readied others, nud one, a yiuing 
and rather talking trader fioni the 
West Indies, oftVicd, in the true 
iradtug way of settling disputed 
points, “ to bet any thing, from five 
sbiliings to fifty pounds, that she was 
the famous l*€scc ^rJ^Mpada** (the 
Swordfish) of Bolivia, renowned for 
having scuttled more prizes, and cut 
more throats, than any privateer out 
of the Spanish main. This was 
awkward mtelligenee. It was, how- 
efer, a good deid laughed at b/some, 


and ratlier angrily disputed by 
others. The ladies naturally gather- 
ed to hear the discussion, and pale 
as their faces were before, the fi ight 
added notliiog to their attractions. 
Still Uie trader persevered; every 
glance whicli he gave through the 
mate's glass satisfied him of his 
fact, and he grew loud in demand- 
ing’, ” whether any one would take 
up his wager ? ” probably Umt, in the 
“ untoward event” of being caught, 
he might have some drawback on 
bis losses, or, like the better on a 
losing horse, he might //rr/tjfc. In the 
mean time, the schooner flew back 
and forward, still at a shorter dis- 
tance, and I observed several of the 
loudest among the laughers quietly 
slip below, and begin to be busy 
with their trunks. Others blustered 
about the deck, and talked of ina- 
king “ a desperate resislaure.” 

Yet what was to be done V If the 
privateer could lie beateii oft' by hot 
water, we had cn/nigh to scald her 
out of the creation. But siie bad 
evidently a terrible lonjr gun peer- 
ing over her decks in whatever di- 
rection she darted, and the inevit- 
able result of war must be our going 
to Bolivia, or the bottom. Extremes 
meet. There is nothing more like 
heroism than despair ; and as 1 had 
no help for it, 1 sat with the forti- 
tude of a Nelson. In the mean time 
tlie sieamer was making a run at 
her best speed for tlie islands; still 
the schooner beat us. We could 
now see that she was full of men, 
and all in the established pirate 
costume, black or brown jackets, 
whiskered visages, and red night- 
caps. A man now ran into her top, 
making signals, and a dozen were 
in an instant in the rigging with 
glasbCH. It was all over with us. 
We were a sure prey. The laugh 
ha<l gone d<»wn completely, and 
even the ladies spoke no more. At 
this moment, when every eye was 
fixed on the privateer, wg heard a 
hfiavy gun In the rear. The explo- 
sion was so close, and so unexpect- 
ed, that three-fourths of us had well- 
nigh sprung overboard. But, joyous 
sight 1 a line British frigate was 
quietly rolling along within a cable's 
length of us, with a whole host of 
bold faces gazing over her side, and 
probably much amused at our con- 
f^uai<m. Novr was our time for 
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ntAkiag the “ Pesce'^ pay for bariog 
frightened ua. But on giving a 
glance towards the spot where ehe 
bad bunted us so closer not a ves- 
tige of Jrer was to be been. Wc 
could have been brought to bidieve, 
at that moment, in the Flying Dutch- 
man, in Ghosts at cockcrow, or any 
other spiritual dealings. The little, 
frerce, black monster that bad paint- 
ed every porthole, every rope, and 
almost every nail of her fabric, in 
living distinctness on our startled 
Bonsoriuins, was vanished into tbiii 
air. A long blue fog bank, which 
1 bad at iirst mistaken for land, 
w'as probably her receptacle ; for 
the gallant frigate immediately al- 
teied her course, and plunged into 
the cloud. We saw her Tall tops 
rushing along for a while above the 
vapours ; heard a gun or two through 
the uiiht betiding ill news for the 
G'Oliiiiibini), atid f live, to this hour, 
in lervenl liope that lier cruising 
exploits were iinished on some rock 
ofl’ the coast, or in Fortsmouth dock- 
yard. 

1'lie adveutuTc, such as it wn«, 
was ofservit e to ilic soriahility on 
board, ^'othing makes men, and 
women too, more tractable, than 
being well frightened in company. 
All was now an intercJiange of smites 
and civilities. And in this mood we 
rushed along, passing Sark and Al- 
derney, two little lloBting fiagments 
ofenrlh that seem struggling lor life 
in tlie water; or, like sieves, e<[Uftlly 
ready to go up or down, at ^vnry 
wasJi ol the wave. Still we rushed 
on, adroitly steering our W'ay clear 
of the numberless little, black, and 
very siiarp tops of the rocks that 
line this partol rhe Channelahthickas 
crowsfeet and caltrops were ever 
planted by tlie hand of an engineer, 
and at length, having gallantly nc- 
coinplihhed our course, drew up 
alongside the pier of St Peters, and 
discharged into (iuerusey a perilous 
part of otir cargo, a whole boarding- 
school of girls returning from their 
English vacfition, and at least a regi- 
ment of Imlfpay*' officers, coming 
like the iiii&strel to 

** Feed apon vnnleft «nd wine, 

Of ihp hrighUfftt hues, while they Hager 
there.” 

Jergetf^^-JVhe stewBvr pmUed%may 
aniu; aad teavlnf 'Gtmwey, 4u;id 
BU its gaietkM b«&id, 


approached Its Slater ieland,” a 
roiatio]}9Utp,4tiiioiig commonwealths, 
wbbh, like the relationship of niece 
and ount, geiutraliy passes for some- 
tbrng peculiarly discordant. The 
“ Sister isles** of the Channel form 
no exception to this -curious law of 
hostility. But 1 shall not enter into 
details, further than to say, tiiat the 
difFerence of opinion, to give the 
name roost conformable to hien^ 
simicet extends to every tiling, from 
the sky to the ground, women and 
wine, corn and constitution, man** 
ners, roethodtsm ; nay, down to the 
pig, which the man of one island 
protests will never make bacon, and 
the potato which tlie man of the 
other protests will never fatten the 
pig. Rival antiquaries alternately 
pledge themselves to the prece- 
dence of their respective islands in 
rising from the flood. The ba- 
lance is still anxiously suspended 
on the (|uestion, which of the islands 
first committed piracy, or most 
busily cariictl on smuggling. Nay, 
the coTilrovtTfiy goes deeper than 
the ground itself; for a Jerseyan, 
zealous for the honour of ItaU a 
dozen furlongs which constitute his 
world, has lately thrown out a chal- 
lenge to the Guernseyan to match, 
if he can, the elegance, ease, and 
comfort of the churchyards in his 
native isle. 

Landed at St Heliers, and spent 
the day rambling through the island. 
It might be traversed eohl and w^est, 
north and south, in a twelfth part of 
the lime. The churchyard contro- 
versy Umipted me to look into one 
of those places. Any thing but 
places of rest; if 1 were to form an 
opinion from the population that 
luu over them, and the general 
clamour of tongues. Yet the island 
is pretty ; an inclined plane de- 
scending from the nortn to the 
south, an exposure which paitially 
shelters its crops, and gives it such 
chance for fertility as is to be found 
in an atmosphere impregnated with 
“aea.” It sleeps in a complete 
saline vapour- bath. Every cabbage 
and onion in the land is already' 
pickled. The ribs on the living cow 
or alieep ^ packed tip, and 

aeot without larther preparation on 
tln» ^eilVUttaavlttatiaD of the 
11wmv«id«g 4*«r, 
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is profitable here; and no man can 
return from his idlest lounge, " un- 
der the vesper star,” without bring- 
ing home his own salt. Kven on 
the single evening of my rcHtiiig 
there, I saw a pair of lovers, wiio 
had scntimeutaily ioitered a little 
beyond sunset, return like the 
princess in the Arabian Nights, 
frosted from top to bottom. This 
ma}* help to account for the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, that all the 
young seem old, and all the old 
imniortaL It is the result of the 
great pickling process going on at 
every hour since their cradle. *• One 
universal Muria ridgns.’* 

One of the odd circumstances of 
this very odd island is its giving n 
moral to mankind of tlie hii;{ards of 
being great, rich, or remarkable in 
any sense of temptation. Half the 
empires of the contiiienc have bern 
stormed and sacked, lettered and mas- 
sacred since the liltleChamiel i‘'lands 
have had a shot fired at tliern, or 
have had a pullet carried ofi’ by tbc 
rapine of an in\ader. Since the 
Norman Conquest, when, as part of 
the great duke's domains, they were 
transferred to England, there has 
been no fl.imn lighted on their 
shores more formidable than a 
Dutchman’s pipe ; the single and sil- 
ly little enterprise of the French in 
the last century excepted, amount^ 
ing, in fact, to nothing beyond a 
skirmish in the market-place of St 
Heliers, — rescued from utter obli- 
vion only by tlie death of a gal- 
lant ofiicer, Major Pearson, "and 
Copley’s fine print of the little, busy 
scene. 

Dut there is a leason for all 
things; and, to me, the (‘vident lea- 
fion for tlie existence of theijc little 
spots of earth is their reading a mo- 
ral lesson to France. The llomaus 
put a slave behind the coiisui in his 
triumph, to tell him that he was 
but a man after all. What could be 
more like that wise but rather un- 
welcome lesson, than to put under 
the very eye of France, and almost 
clinglog to the hem of its embroi- 
dered and jewel-hung robe, a pair 
of little communities, neither of 
them able to have held up a finger 
Id defiance, yet on neither of which 
it has ever been able to lay a finger; 
that, in the palmiest days of its tri- 
umphs^ have been a perpetual re* 


buke to its ambition,— a new and 
palpable protest against its claim of 
universal supremacy, whose very 
existence was a ioud-tongued scoff 
at its prekumptioii, and who told 
alike to the pomp of the Grand Mo- 
narquo, to the fiery ferocity of the 
Hepublic, and to the dazzling, demo- 
niac majesty of the Empire, that 
there was one domain beyond them 
all, that the protected <ff England 
were not to be assailed, and that 
tlieir arrogance must stop when it 
touches the borders of the Key of 
the Ocean ? 

“ If in these rcmaika I have been 
dull or declani.atory/' to use tin? 
parliuttieiUary phrase of the late ex- 
cellent Sir Janies Mackintosli, “ I 
beg to lay the blame on the sub- 
ject.” Hut. iny theory is indispu- 
table. Or if tilings are not made tor 
this, for what are tin y made ? 

it is next in oddity, that, wiifi 
France within a l*owsht>t, perverting 
all the woild with its ta^'hion*^, its 
tongue, and its politi/i;, and vwth 
England pourint: its |K»piilation, iN 
money, and its lucrcliandise, hour by 
hour, like a fiootl-tide omtiIic land, 
this little sp(»t of .lersey is neitlier 
EngliNh nor Fieiich, hut a middle 
leim ol existence, which it pel^!sls 
in calling Norman ; speaks a lan- 
guage which is neither English nor 
French, hut foiiris a new aiionialy 
among the eccentiic tongues of 
mankind, iind exhilfits an island 
physiognomy, wliich as iiiucli dis- 
dains to borrow from the briskness 
of the French \is;jge as from the 
beauty or the daughi? rs of ihiuiii — 
a neutral captivation wliich it is not. 
my policy to desciilie. No man can 
answer lor llie future in these times, 
when kings and quecMis are little 
better than in»'n and W'oinen ; and 
with Chailes Oix and Dorn Miguel 
for my warnings, even 1 may yet be 
driven to deposit iny state in the 
realm of the Channel iblands. Ca- 
sualty in the higher regions ought at 
least to have the merit of teaching 
caution in all, and 1 am not willing 
to prepare fur the days of my re- 
fuge inextinguishable hostility in the 
better half ot humankind. Yet, let all 
be told. There are hospitable 
thresholds in this little relic of the 
unconquered (the population will 
have it the unconquerable) inherit- 
ance of the Conqueror. There are 
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Landsoino faoea, too, and hons com- 
pagnnfL'i, clever fellows, who have 
seen the world ; and, singular as it 
may be deemed, iu a spot which 
lives by sufferance of the surge, and 
where, nt least, to a stranger, every 
sound of the tide, and every gush of 
the gale, comes fraught with the 
promise of that siihinarlne itanqn'd- 
hintina which Sir Joseph Yorkepro- 
])OHed for the troubles of Ireland, 
there is a good deal of that gaiety, 
which, though all the gidd of Eng- 
land has never been able to buj', 
Franc-e, and every thing French, 
down to it8“ looped and windowed” 
hejrgarv, lias for nothing. 

Sf Malt). — While 1 was bargaining 
with one ‘of the shallops of the island 
for a passage to the main (and even 
my native negoliator was ustuunded 
at lije price demanded for the ser- 
vice, a price vvhicli wtnild iiave been 
generous for the shallop and its 
owner into the bargain), 1 was sa- 
ved from tein)>ting a rogue to add 
extortion to his catalogue by the ar- 
l ivid of a fi i(‘nd*rt beautiful vacht. 
Siie hud been flirting with the 
French coast from liourdeaux, and 
w.is now returning to rest herseU’ 
among the liolyday na\ igators of the 
Me ot Wi^fliL Luckily lor iny re- 
veoire on tiie iraflicker, she ran into 
the aijchoiage to refit a deficiency iu 
her I’ lhrJi a Li liotnaLUi aiid LajUUy 
pre[>aratory t*) an expedition on 
liu* usual yaclit club scale from 
Sp'uhi'iid to Poitsinouih, and from 
Ib>» isinoiuli to Spithead. lily fiiend 
having K{)me\vhat mure of the “ bra- 
zen heart,” width Horace w’onders 
at so much, in his composition, had 
stolen away f»oin his noble compe- 
titors, dashed into blue water like a 
Newfoundland dog; and after ha- 
ving satisfied himself of the pussihi- 
lily of living out of sight of land, 
and finibhitig a days navigation 
wdihout dining at the club, was float- 
ing homewards to amuse himself, I 
have no doubt, with the easy hero- 
ism of his harbour Columbuses. 
He offered me a passage. We left 
Jersey in the evening, rolled away 
with a brisk breeze, and got far 
enough from the island before twi- 
light to see it moving like a planet 
across the sun. The twilight 
charming, hut too chill for iny love 
of the picturesque, and 1 left the 
west glowing like a crimaon stage* 


curtain, shot and striped with a 
thousand shapes and embroideries 
of all kinds and colours, to take shel- 
terin the cabin. Buthowdifferentwas 
all here from the cabin of the steam- 
er; from the noise, the crowd, the in- 
tolerable heat, the equally intolerable 
stuffing, and the incipient contest 
between an evident resolution to eat 
every thing and a loathing of all! 
All was luxury, hut luxury of the 
true English breed — quiet, rich, and 
complete. 1 shall venture to say, 
that tliere w^as not as much gilding 
or glitter in the whole vessel as 
would cover a gingerbread doll. 
There were no ceilings sheeted with 
inirrurB, nor cabinets filled with 
nicuacks. But the foot plunged 
into u carpet like a velvet bed; the 
sofas, of plain green silk, were deli- 
cious, the berths were exquisitely 
fitted up fur their proper purpose 
of rest, and all, from the little libra- 
ry to tlw bronze lamp that hung 
over our reading-table, was in that 
peifcclion of sober opulence and 
elegance, whicli the Englishman 
alone, attains among all the profes- 
sors of enjoyment on the face of the 
waters or the land. We had some 
pleasant conversation at supper- 
discussed my proposed lour of the 
western departments of the sail 
ahead of us ; and after a bottle or 
two of Burgundy, to which was ap* 
pended a toast in honour of the 
naval king, as became Britons, wo 
laid oursedves down on beds wor- 
thy of a Sybarite. 

The wind fell calm during the 
night, and it w^as broad day before 
ir sprang up again. But we could 
find n(» fault with our quarters. Our 
entertainer was boundless in his 
hospitality; his cook was capital, 
and it was not until after a din- 
ner worthy of himself that he 
would sufl'er us to leave the vessel, 
and trust our feelings to what lie 
pronounced the mortifications*’ 
of the French cuisine* 

We were landed under the bat- 
teries of St Malo, just as the bells 
rang for vespers. Nothing could be 
more romantic than the time and 
place, if we had any romance in 
our composition. Frowning rocks 
bronzed wdih every hue of tempest; 
battlements and buttresses over- 
hanging them, that looked almost 
aa old as the rocks; fishii^ boats* 
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Bome bna^v Bono anclumd ak»n^ 
the little caves of this very curious 
bftrbour. Even tlie accideatal sl^lit 
of a pleasure party stretching out 
under easy sail to catch the fresh air 
of the ocean alter a day» no doubt, 
sudicieutly sultry on shore, with a 
couple of sweet- toned bugles in the 
steru of the barge, carolling away 
some sprightly air, as they passed 
us, all might have set a poet on hU 
Pegasus. But having no pretensions 
to that airy horsetua^hip, and great- 
ly admirii^ the wisdom in the 
“ critic,” of gluing rid of “ all about 
the sun gilding the borissou,” 
whether eastern or western, I was 
content with unainbitiously as« 
cending nothing higher than the 
steep stoues that umke ihe rug- 
ged landing-place of St Mali*, and 
after a march acfois the eiju^lly 
rugged jxH'e of this old town, fdvlug 
up my rest in iu IvciA busiliu*:, a.t.i 
therefore best, hotel. 

I ha-J set out funji ihiir.Lzid aicuie, 
rather contrary to n.y li.j . 

in tho matter of tounii^^ Bnr tA 
the two ftiend-i vv)iu had r. :,c. d Ut 
Jiccoinpany or.e ii; d : ■ . 1 1 . »• ! u 
diplomalie direction to Souili Atnc 
lica, and oih.u had, hy:.n eipjai- 
ly sfidat u change, gone to join h»» 
Imttaiiou in Ihmgu}. Thim, wuh my 
two ftiends as wide asunder as the 
autipodcB, 1 had to take my soli- 
tary way, and trust to charx-e for 
finding tlieir substitutes. Chance, 
however, deserves, in most cases, 
to be better spoken of than she U 
by human gratitude. Many a gene- 
ral, Statesman, and spinster have 
found her their best friend. At St 
Heliers i found, watching Ute distant 
smoke of my steamer, a school 
friend, whom 1 had not seen for 
twenty years, and who had travelled 
hall the earth in the time. I was 
seated with him at breakfast in the. 
hotel on the morning after my an ival 
in St Main, when my new fiiend, of 
the yacht, was anmmuctd. A frolic 
bad taken him of seeing sotnething 
of tb© laud which he had been 
skirting during the last inontli. Our 
plans were quickly arranged. 

Started in the evening for a slow 
drive along the shore. Tlie cause- 
way which joins St Malo to the 
main land, a narrow road, of 
aomawhltt leas than a thousand 
yardSf places it in a becoming po« 


siUoa for a little Gibraltar— if the 
Gibraltar had any thing to guard 
beytmd oysterboats. Seen from 
/tif-Mi ,/irino^ the whole affair looks 
like a well-sized feudal casUc, a little 
overrun, it is true, with retaiuers, 
but the ramparts and battled towers 
towards the land, and the half-dozeii 
minor fortresses, each perched on 
its rock, round the sea-front, may 
match with any tiling among the 
llhingraves — Ehrenbreitstein, that 
queeii of fortresses, with her jew’els 
of brass glittering in circles on her 
drapery, and her coronal of granite 
and sunshine gleaming above, al- 
ways excepted. The inhabitants are 
proud of it, for the more rooiantic 
reason, that it is a kind of French 
Venice. In fact, the origin of the 
little u'e>^teni port, and the ** Lady 
of the Addalie” wiu> “held the 
gorgeous L.isl in fee, ’ niu^'b the 
same; U)e rrenc'iinen invinir been 
fhiu'n iiom r»n wbi SC' ileiiu-ut on 
ti (!, to hlijv iheiMscUf'S 

i;.'* t/f 

*\iiA i-.hcr ifdr'.'tti's of th.* 
Si ii, i.i • ficviccs <d tlio, 1 <a !», 

' • 1 o',. i iiiid \t'gf't:Ucd I'Ke 

/ hii a liio<x.',aad ytar--, until at 
la-i tin* vi-getJiiion bciran to ishovv 
it'-cif, til*' liub‘ i-iOOM’unit^ was di.s- 
covciid to l>e alive, and St Malo 
had a nnme utiiong the nanoiis. 

Lelt the town behbid hiuking' into 
its own smoke, and Ldanced across 
tlie little peninsula to where an- 
other column of smoke marked the 
place of ('ancalle, rchcued fiom 
Uttar oblivion wiihiu the last hl’ty 
years hy the enterprise of the well- 
kuoivti Parisian rasiaurateur, wlio 
determined that oysters, whether in 
season or out, were always good for 
those who would pay fur them. And 
having full faith in the gourmaiid’s 
dehuiiion, th» “ tnaiivais ewur, bon 
estonme of ht<i countrymen, made 
his Roeher «ie Concalle the “ grand 
magaaiii” for indigestions in every 
motiih of tlie year. 

Turned by a tolerable road from 
the Department of the Illo et Vi- 
laiDc, into the more dourishing sce- 
nery of the Cotes du Nurd. We 
were now entering a purtion of 
France, which might remind the 
traveller of one of the midland coun- 
tiea of England, fair, populous, and 
fertiie* The similhude, however, 
miMt be limited to the silent pro- 
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ducts of the soil. The tow’erlog 
caps, preposterous petticoats, ana 
Abyssinian complexions of the fe- 
males, and the eternal chattering of 
both sexes, were suOiciently dis- 
tinctive of our being in a strange 
land. Still there was life round us. 
If the voices were intolerable to 
ears accustomed to the low tones of 
England, they were at least the 
voices of health, mirth, and activity. 
I'he people were so good-humoured 
ill the hundred little ways that civi- 
lity can invent to show itself, in 
moving their carts and droves of 
cattle out of our route, in their rea- 
diness to help us whenever our pos- 
tilion cracked one ol his rope- traces, 
and set to work to mend it with his 
penknife and his garter, even in a 
passing curtsy, or the taking off 
of a cap, that 1 am satistied they 
have not studied a single i)age, of 
llie new rigiiis of leyislalois, have 
never given a Kigli to tl)ft ineianeiio- 
ly waul ot the vote by balhit, and 
would riithei have a good hardest 
than a new reViihitoKi, annuul ptii- 
liarneiits, uustntnpcd nru s'TOt|Kr‘'., 
and ail. 

— Tin* ro:nl along dje ilanee 
continued the same scene ot lively 
fertility, varied with hill and dale, 
and those abrupt bursts of luiidscapes 
that belong to the? borders of every 
river of tolerable size; and the Ranee 
seems to make ]>retty strong amends 
in winter for the glossy back Umi it 
showed us under the summer suii. 
Large portions of tlio high bank tom 
away, frequent invasions of the more 
level surface on either 6ide,aud capes 
stripped to the naked rock,and stand- 
ing out, like the preserved relics of 
some mightiest of the Mammoths, 
and coves deep delved under the 
banks, gave strong evidence that the 
Ranee could, as well as Its compa- 
triots, conceal a great deal of mis- 
chief under a gay outside. At length 
came the hour that told us we were 
approaching a human hive. A din- 
gier sliade on the sky above the 
sheet of forest that still covered 
every thing with green ; the tolling 
of a slow bell, for the bells in France 
are in full activity whatever else may 
be idle, and are likely long to sur- 
vive the churches ; a spire piercing 
the tree- tops; thenarangeof sq^ualid 
huts with a host of tenants perfectly 
worthy of them grouping round th^ 


doors to gone at our vehicle as it 
rattled along, the last exploit of our 
tired horses for the day ; all in the 
regular succession brought us to the 
entrance of Diuan. 

Spent an unexpectedly pleasant 
day. On alighting at the hotel, my 
friend of the yacht found an ac- 
quaintance he had made in the gulf 
of Lyons, and whom he invited ui 
dinner. He was a Pole, who had 
taken his share in the late insurrec- 
tion, and after the general failure of 
his countrymen, leturued to the 
Frencii serxice, in which he had for- 
merly distinguiKhed himself in the 
showy days of Napoleon, lie was 
lame, from the wound of a Russian 
pike in his thigh, and was now on 
ids way to sea-bathing at St Malo. 
Though an invalid, and evidently im- 
paired In his afipearance by the issue 
of his career, and perhaps a little by 
time, for his brilliant mustaches 
were already sli owing a touch of sil- 
ver, he was what mu*:! bate been, 
a f(^w years before, a very fine look- 
ing teiujw; the woitiier, and ilie fc'ol- 
dii*r of lank, uas in t very gesture ; 
and if. was easy lo ai'cnunt lor the 
extiaoidbmry struggle of the little 
IVlish Biiny agaiiist the enormous 
weight of Russia, if many such were 
iu its battalions. Yet, to an English- 
man, there is always something even 
in foreign manners of the most cour- 
teous kind, that maiks the foreigner. 
Though he was the guest of my sailor 
friend, the gallant Pole gave him to 
understand iu the most expressive 
W'ay, though certainly with a profu- 
sion of civilities, that ho was not fit 
to be trusted wiUi feeding himself or 
his company, and therefore proposed 
that the ordering of the dinner should 
be confided to hit own bands. The 
concession was easily made, and 
after the first surprise, we were all 
the better for it, tor the dinner was 
all that could be desired* The be- 
ginning of every thing is a serious 
matter^ even the beginning of dinner, 
and for the first few minutes we ad- 
hered punctiliously enough to the 
maxim of the ** Almanac ; that 
during the first course, it is impolite 
to open your iips, for any purpose, 
but to fill them.** But this etiquette 
was soon at an end| and with a batch 
of vrats Btmrgoffnth^OT^ us, chosen 
by the express dictation of the Polo, 
who perfectly showed hl| eonnoisr 
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BeurehSp on the occasion^ we began 
our " planetary shining” with great 
rapidity round the “ sun of our table.” 
All subjects were started in succes- 
sion, England, the (’ontineut, sove- 
reigns, armies, politics, W'iue, wo- 
men, and Poland. Such freedom of 
speech probably never made vocal 
the echoes of the hotel since the 
days oi'Dagobert. And kings, qut eus, 
and ladies of the bedchamber might 
have been mucli the better for over- 
hearing the spontaneous wisdom of 
our three liours over the bottle. The 
Polo was showy, oiiginal, and Otai- 
r/iant on all topics ; and if his sword 
in the field shivered away the limbs 
and laurels of his adversaries with as 
lapid execuiioii as his oratory sliced 
down thff mighty of courts and cabi- 
nets, be must have put John Sobieski 
himself out of countenance. As to 
the princesses and of the (mii- 

tineijt, his candour would Jiave been 
worthy of the “ palace of tiiilh,” 
wlirre facts came from every body’s 
lips in spite of themselves ; and the 
courts of 13nisse]s and Paris came in 
for an especial dispbiy of his know- 
ledge, wliicb would prv»b:d)ly have 
much surprised eveiy oik* but the 
court conftis.sors. I laugliir gly hint- 
ed at the peril of this Ireedvmi t»f 
speech iu tlie land of the lu/iu o /urr 
< icfl/r.icc. ** sir,” said tlie Pole, “ i 
Jiave lived all i;»y liie in cuunlri»*s 
where the p<»lice was every thing, 
and 1 have always found it good for 
nothing. Vou have a capital proverb 
iu your country about ‘ shutting the 
door after the stoed is stolen.* It 
might be inscribed in fiout of every 
police bureau from (>alaU to Cou- 
btantinople. Tlie police knows all 
secrets, after they liave been in every 
body’s moutli ; knows every knave s 
person after he has been put in 
chains ; and detects every conspira- 
cy after it has donvrita businciss.** 

“ It is, however, suflieieutly on the 
alert in Russia,” observed the tra- 
veller; “ it conveyed me from Sebas- 
tapol to St Petersburg, to my utter 
surprise and great convenience, for 
my conductor travelled in very good 
styie—dUmiasing me too at the end 
of my journey, it happening that he 
bad made a slight miatake iu the per- 
son, and arrested me for some pro- 
digiously great mao, who was come 
to spy out the nakeduess of the im- 
perial dockyard. 


** That is exactly the point,” said 
the Pole. “ They are the pest of 
honest men, the perplexity of coiii- 
iiion intercourse, and the scandal of 
goveruments, which show that they 
are helptesH, without stooping to arts 
and trickeries, eavesdroppings and 
wdiisperingrt, briberies and betrayals 
of the comniou confidenrea of life, 
that W'ould scandalize any man iu tlie 
face of society. If a government 
actually encourages a system of 
hourly baseness, nay, more than en- 
courages it, lives by it; trusts to it 
iu preference to manliness, direct, 
ness, and public integrity ; and is 
content to e.xist in the lips of oflicial 
lives, instead of tiiakiiig its appeal to 
tfie open sciihe, and evident self in- 
terests of the iiatioii, tlteu let it take 
the ctms.Mjueuce, let ii live on in the 
precaiious, coutempuble, and ariili- 
cial svciiuty that betrays it into per- 
peluiil f ; makes every king of 

the Cuiuiuent lay down bis head on 
a pillow of lliotiis, and turns the 
■i|;:;lit popular cftervescences tlial in 
your countiy would furnitsb only an 
anecdote in the journal**, into the 
fou’iiieneiH ol bloody rev oluiion.” 

“ And tlicii,” 1 asked, “is all 
tiiai i'Vnace has vet got by her half 
cental y of confusion lu that case 
how long is Louis l*iiiiippv*lokeepher 
frvmi ai. oilier lit of the iiatiun.*) epi- 
lepsy " ” “ A« long as he lives, ” was 
the answer. “ Hat this may not he u 
year, a mouth, or a minute. 1 have no 
doubt iliat the royal schoolmaster 
often wishea liinisclf earning bis 
twelve 80 US a day in the (hisoiiH 
again, or teaching grammar beyond 
the Atlantic; be was fully as well em- 
ployed, and much more at liis ease/* 
— “ Or living quietly at Richmond,” 
paid the sailor. “ Oiil” was the 
Pole’s answer, “ that would be iu- 
iiuitely too fortunate fur any sitter 
on a Cluutinental throne. Their lot 
is cast, they must be content to ma- 
nage as long as they can, — watching 
rebels, cutting down revolutionary 
journals, aud riding about at the 
head of liiissarB and Cossacks to 
save themselves from being thrown 
into irons by some legislature of the 
highway, or sent to beg their bread, 
like old Gustav us and young 
Brunsuin, to turn friar like Dotn 
Miguel, or eat horse beans and sleep 
upon straws like Don Carlos.” I 
observed, “ That Louis Philippe had 




sfsasr-as^Ki!. 

iShm nbleit mn fa FrtmH l» Hitir 
liottf. Clear headed, erell fe^reied, 
«ttd well fntenfionefL He haa 
rehdr eieevedtitrouah diflIrtoMeetliat 
would Imre perplexed aod ore^ 
tamed a dozen cabieeta; oaf, hare 
actually o?«rtumed etrlfry cabinet 
of France since Napdleon, unul he 
took the reint into lnu own hand. He 
has effected what even Ifapoleob de- 
clared to be beyond hUown extiaor* 
dioary skill | keeping Prance without 
a rev^utlott In a time of eontkieiita] 
peace. 1 was long enough on the 
peror’s staff, to know that he was 
wearied of war, butthait he was urged 
to it in his later years, simply from a 
conviction tiiat the forward spirit of 
hei young generation could not he 
kept from not but by war ; nor the 
childish spirit of her old geneiation 
be kept from eternal plotting, without 
battles and matches to prate ot. The 
king has done this, and done it 
thiough five tiying years. But lie 
must give up the game at last, if not 
for himself, at least for his dynasty. 
Jacobinism neier sleeps, it is grow- 
Ing stioDgerp more acuve, and moie 
unanimous hour by hour; and the 
kingdom of Fiance will be only the 
fit St sacrifice to the dagger of unU 
veisal anarchy.*' 

The dinner was otef. The ali 
from the Ranee breathed coaxiugiy 
tiirough the \ine*covered casenwiit; 
and we sallied forth to see a mineral 
spiing, one of "the lions of the neigh- 
bourhood. A valet fiom the hotel 
attended as our ciceiwe, a caMtal 
specimea of the La Fleur fai»U3r>-— 
brtidt, officious, and an incessant chat*- 
ter. He might have been recognised 
as French every where but in a for- 
est of baboons* A Prenduinaii*# 
spine, Uke bla tongne, seldom givaa 
a hint of hit ago. While tbtadiH^^ 
peraonagnwaa capering and clintieT- 
fng bafere wh te Wae a boy, when 
bo turned tb obsotve^ effect of bis 
informadoiii bo was a senior of be- 
tween sbdjwandbevoniwP Butilioro 
whs semeww itt tbo velot after all. 
He took Am Imrt bpperiuttl^ 

» us Inuoibb a oee ot , tbas Mbad, 
a year boftwSw fsi^ a 4iM 
mitk swords far^Hm^oasHoo Off e 

♦ttiniaMimt *<»!■*» 
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twAiS « tsimgifWtm and he 
tat ffffdasatand, Ikat 
tbomfeiY^it of wi pHde Wat** diar^ 
mautok belhetj/^ m eof* ibnbt and 
that bis oniyeaneea ftwddieft hNW 
oonsideratfon^ tbd Sffjlllil 

baff doeeir of «e Miea'^ df 
IKnahh fe Whom fie wMsau the nw 
ter to be jrredteilr btoMn. tm 
eommendeahls delb^aey, bi|i 
mended him ta lose no fartbar fftne* 
*« as Preach ladies were someUmfti 


of a man secure In bis own charms; 
and as he dropped a few paces be* 
bind, I saw the wrinkled <Hd rogue 
actually draw cut a pocklt mirror, 
arrange his half doeou hairs on 
hit forehead, and giving a gam of 
first rate approval in his glass, tom 
a pirouette in the air, as be replaced 
it in his pocket, with a look that 
would have done honour to a Vestrls 
in the full triumph of a pas seuL 
The bank of the river hi finely 
broken, rising abruptly from the wa- 
ter, and covered with large clumps 
of trees. On one of theso eminenesa 
we Blood, to enjoy the breene whlcb 
was now setting in from the sea. 
The tun eta and Steeples of Hinang 
shot up strikingly ‘through ihe fo» 
liagn, and the general effhob was 
broad and bold. As We looked hi 
silence, 1 observed the galHint PObs 

E ast his hand across bta eyeo, but 
e turned quickly, and said, ynhsh a 
half smile, “ folly of this kind, gentle* 
men, may bepeimittedto an exile.^ 
By some strange cohmidmice, this 
vleWremiadpd me Of the banka of 
tke VisiitIA* Thfh ibe f aN w t a* end 
exiletid these asoei^ a Btiie aMfse 
lo Urn ftgbt of fhO dviNr# aud fUil 
nave avnivnWk me «emic mns ups 
•M MMcli «• IMndi mr« 
tMM*. lMit4'«rai«M« 1wv«inr*i*- 
«Mwf tiM *1*^ 

mM «ri> «* m M> 

mtgim «M» Bl l t li wwi . 'Wir )f»* 

jMnft M» tiimm j Mn wm 

mtiNi, iiMtM) tNi Am* SM 
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P«9to»**iaid be," we newer hsd mete 
ikaok tbirty thousand men undor 
arms. What wras to be done w^h 
Sttoh a force in the teeth of Russia^ 
■urroUndiniir us on every quarter, 
capable of pouring in a hundred 
thousand regular troops on every 
frontier of the kingdom with Prus- 
sia ready and witling too to fall on 
us in tbe rear with Austria equally 
ready and willing to fall on us on the 
dank; both jealous of every move- 
ment in Poland, from the simple cir- 
cumstatice^ that both had robbed us, 
and must expect a demand for the 
return of the robbeiy ? Our troops 
were brave, but of what uho was 
their bravery but to get themselves 
cut in pieces ; the bravery of lions 
and tigers, if you will, but lions and 
tigers in a cage^ tlie more they 
spring, the more they expose them- 
selves to be shot or stabbed by their 
tormentors on the safe side/* 

** But tbe attempt was only the 
more heroic,” said the sailor. 

** 1 beard of it within a league of 
the Wall of China,” added the tra- 
veller, and was one of a circle of 
sons of the desert, who are taught to 
drink success unt in bowls of mares* 
milk, and w'ho shook their wild wins- 
kers and screamed with joy at the 
operation.” 

The Pole looked at me, as I sup- 

S osed, for consent in those ideas. 

lut the conduct of the affair had been 
too rash for my notions of national 
wisdom ; and I could only observe 
** that it had excited great interest 
in England.” The gallant Sarroatian 
saw my meaning at once. ** Ah,” 
said he, with a shade of melancholy 
suddenly clouding his fine features, 
** if, in that hour, we had but the 
common sense, sir, that belongs to 
your noble country I But we listened 
to the declamation of new8|)apers, 
haranguers in the French tribunes, 
and uukers in the coffee-houses, and, 
in a fit of folly, shut our eyes to the 
facts, that we had not, in all Poland, 
muskets for 100,000 men, nor car- 
tridges for them for a month, nor 
money to feed us for a week. And 
dl this seems so monstrous, that I 
aint^most inclined to think Russian 
WruO was at the bottom of tbe 
wlSue transaction.” He was met by a 
^^'flneral look of Incredulity. Gentle- 
: men/* leid be» I know nothing iufal- 
HUe itt thb world except bbHolinesi 


the Popeb and the fact that he who 
plars at rouge et noir will be cleared 
of his argent complaint ; but there is 
something to be said still for my 
poth^ae. The twenty years of peace 
had made Poland richer than she 
bad ever been since Ute days of the 
Jagellons, The Russian despotism, 
if it did nothing else, at least kept 
us from cutting each othePs throats, 
which had always been tlie amuse- 
ment of Polish liberty. Our animal 
spirits, thus forbidden to find their 
escape by sabre blows and thrusts of 
the lance, were turning to our fingers, 
and we had actually begun to clothe 
ourselves in something better than 
the furs of our wolves and bears, 
to drink something better than birch 
tree beer, and to talk of something 
better than the eecapadts of our 
young nobles, or the characters of 
our opera dancers. In short, for the 
first time fur three centuries, w'e 
were becoming a people.” 

“ But,” said the ti livelier, ** you 
had an incubus upon yoiiV neck, and 
the ualiest incubus that ever dis- 
turbed a people — Constantine, with 
his Cairiiiick visage, and his intue 
than Calmuck manners. 1, at least, 
owe him a grudge, ftff I have to 
thank him for a fever W'hich 1 got by 
fibivering at bis levee at five in a 
December morning. Fifty of us, at 
least, were ordered out of our beds 
to attend the caprice of the barba- 
rian, were forced through the stieetfi 
of Aracan by a baud of rufBnns 
whom he called his police, and who 
robbed us on the way ; and then kept 
for hours w'aitiog till he had des- 
patched his meal of, 1 presume, 
fiorse-fiesh, and admitted us to the 
honour of his presence. And tbe 
whole ground for this insolence, for 
dragging us tbrongb streets up to 
our middle in snow, and keeping us 
freealog in tbe midst of a rabble of 
felons, was to give his Tartar High- 
ness the opportunity of asking us, 
in person, * whether eur passports 
were en rhjle* ” 

The Pole, with a smile, observed, 
that those were frequent frolics with 
the Grand Duke, and that be called 
them “ discipline”— his boast being 
mntiineium. •* But,” he added, 

untamed savage as Constantine un- 
doubtedly was, he had points which 
made him not unpopular with the 
troopB, and those made him tomid- 
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ftbte to more eves than thoie of the 
travellers in Warsaw and Cracow. 
He had wrongs, too, to revenge ; and 
his was not the nature to forgive 
them. A still more pressing matter 
was, that the Polish troops had not 
forgotten Kosciusko and Poland, nor 
Napoleon and France. A compact 
army of thirty or forty thousand 
men, brave enough, and a good deal 
trained by circumstances in the Ger- 
man fashion of talking about liberty, 
might be expected, in process of 
time, to add the practice to the 
theory, and exhibit ei la tnode Fran^ 
^ais€. It is at least perfectly known 
tlmt the Polish troops could not be 
safely employed in the field under 
Russian ofiicers; that in the Turk- 
ish campaigns they were not em- 
ployed at alt, and for that reason ; 
and, finally, that the correspondence 
with the French propagandists, ideo- 
logists, and revolutionaires, was 
perpetual. Must 1 follow the sub- 
ject further.** 

“ But,’* said I, “ do you acquit 
Nicholas?** — “ Certainly," w'as the 
prompt and manly acknowledgment. 
** As a Pole, 1 am his enemy for life. 
Ah a man, 1 owe him nothing, and 
shall never oWe him more. But I 
am perfectly salibficd that the whole 
was a surprise to him^ and that he 
W'ould be among the last men in his 
dominions to gain the subjugation of 
my country by either the artifice or 
the bloodshcdthat oncebroke itdown. 
He is clear. But others are not so. 
The result of this fatal and most 
foolish and premature attempt at 
independence is, that Poland is un- 
done — that her people have extin- 
guished every prospect of being 
above the serf; and tibit Russia, 
Instead of finding a r^Sdeai^ active, 
hot-beaded, and qulckdianded com- 
monwealth posted beside the most 
vuluerable meihber of her unwieldy 
frame, has now, by our own incon- 
ceivable stupidity, turned the peril 
into strength— the half-republic into 
an iron-bound limb of her despotism, 
and the dangerous neighbour into 
tlie unresisting and unquestioning 
slave. And tbis,*’ said he, with a 
look of indignant remembrance, we 
owe to the baraogueri on rights and 
wrongs— Che apostles of national re- 
geueratloh-^tha fraudul^t, fickle, 
and false deehtmera on llbarly In 
France and (Htmtaiyf a race of 


fetched pretenders, who first sti- 
mulated us into the contest, then 
abandoned In the hour of strug- 
gle, and now leave us to linger out 
life In banishment, or, perhaps, add 
to the population of Siberia." 

A showy town. The little 
river Vilaine, which shares with the 
llle the honour of giving a name to 
the neighboming department, cut- 
ting the whole in two, a fair repre- 
sentative of Fleet Ditch. It is re- 
markable that half the good things 
in this world have been the work of 
accident. Rennes was once of wood, 
and fully einulated those cities of 
stables and pigstyes, which form so , 
large a portion of the urban archi- 
tecture of La Bdh France. But 
some patriotic incendiary, whetlier 
in the shape of a lover burning his 
billets doux, a femine-de-chambre 
setting fire to her cut tains and her- 
self over a romance at the witching 
hour, or one of the magistrates, over 
bis final bottle, slitting his curls, a la 
Louis Quatorze^ in confiagration, 
propagated the flame through the 
mass of timber and thatch with such 
effect, that Rennes, like an ancient 
hero, lived only in its ashes. In any 
other portion of France it would 
probably have remained in its ashes 
until this hour ; but commerce, even 
In its humblest capacity, is a great 
renovator. The merchant sees too 
much of better things in better 
places, to be content with the na- 
ked breezes of Bretagne ; and thus 
the town grew, until it has actually 
grown into something not altogether 
unlike a good clear-spaced substan- 
tial English town; with, however, 
tome handsomer public buildings 
than are always to be met with m 
our towns, mid a cathedral, old, wild, 
and gloomy, yet venerable for its re- 
miniscences, tlie site of the inaugu- 
ration of those oncejpowerful vas- 
sals the Dukes of Bretagne; the 
walls were " redolent" of chivalry. 

1 saw a helmet hanging in a corner, 
with a cut of a falcnion right down 
through the crest Into the Jaws, hut 
whether indicted by some Saracen 
blade on the bold belligerent within, 
or due to the weight of some Teu- 
tonic battleaxe, w history of the 
wbarer^S adventures must have been 
efftetoally brouglit to f jtiiM In the 

we found mit Engfieh 
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family just on the wing, after a resi- 
dence m some months in the neigh- 
bourhood, as they told us, for the 
benefit of educating their younffer 
branches. The experiment seemed to 
have been a dear one. Whatever fruit 
the branches may bear, 1 am afraid 
it n^ili not be that of health, strength, 
or English feelings. Tiie two gfrls, 
and they were pretty creatures, were 
as prim as if they had spent their so- 
journ in the stocks, and with com- 
plexions to which 1 know no ho- 
uester comparison than that of a 
stewed cabbage. One of the boys, 
once a handsome lad, seemed con- 
sumptive, and took snufF from his 
waistcoat pocket; the other, young- 
er still, was uneasy until he got out 
on the balcony to smoke a cigar I of 
which be gave us the benefit as we 
took our coffee. The conversation 
of the seniors was a duet of discou- 
tent at the numherleMs grievances 
which must assail every luigUsh fa- 
mily of the better order, whenever 
it attempts to domicile itself in 
France. Their first experiment for 
the girls had been a convent,, wheie 
“ every thing was taught,” and, as 
the parents speedily diseovered, J*u- 
pery, into the bargain. Their next 
was a boarding' school, conducted by 
the most luatchless of possible in- 
structresses, who turned out to be a 
cast •off actress from the Tlictitre 
Frain;aise, with morals correspond- 
ing. Their final experiment was that 
of a governess at home, who, in the 
course of her harping, singing, and 
ebaseeing, contrived to introduce a 
fellow whom slie called her brother, 
but who might as well bate beeu 
called her grandmother, for the ex- 
press purpose of entangling the eld- 
er of the daughters in an elopement, 
which of course was to have been 
finished by forgiveness and an Eng- 
lish fortune. And for all this Uie 
compensation had been, tiiat they 
spoke, and even that in the pyebald 
atyle of a fashionable novel, Norman- 
French, which bears about the same 
proportion to Parintan, tliat York- 
shire does to tlie language of .St 
James's, la addition, they seemed 
to have acquired the still more un- 
lucky affectation of a considerable 
degree of contempt for tlieir own 
eountrv— could talk of nothing hut 
m&e half'mad marquise who had 
pM ibem some trIfiiDg civilities, 


and paid herself off by fleecing fliem 
at dcio'tS, and making use of their 
purse and their carriage on all occa- 
sions. But then she was so charm- 
ing, her air ao distingue, her manners 
so superbes^ in short, so French— so 
perfectly French,*’ that 1 grew sick 
of the panegyric, the frippery, and 
the phraseology, and made some 
vows on the subject of foreign edu- 
cation, which shall be kept to the 
last rigour and vigour of human pur- 
pose. As to the young gentlemen, 
their acquisitions were sufficiently 
displayed in their sallow looks, snuff, 
and cigars, to save me the trouble of 
any fui liter question. They were 
mirvcillttu' already, and seemed to 
have as fair a prospect as any 1 had 
remembered, of spending their last 
sixpence at (’rock ford’s, and sending 
out their last lungs in tobacco smoke. 

Rennes has the additional merits 
of being dear, dirty all the winter, 
and equally dirty in summer, after a 
five minutes' shower, as all places 
must be which are only paved;— 
unsociable, except so far as the emi- 
grant Kuglisb, generally the niOKt 
discreditable of llieir country, make 
up a meagre society among them- 
selves (for the French families are 
too poor, too proud, and too cau- 
tious, to have any thing to do with 
them and in autumn overrun with 
vapours li orn the low' ground<«, which 
very effectually do the business of 
malnna, A rousuniptioii would be 
a tolerable price for iho best jjirou* 
die that ever made an English 
gentlewoman emulate a French 
fauie. But to those wJio have, forti- 
tude enough to brave the eternal to- 
bacco smoke, through unnamed and 
unuamcoble i^ours which the French 
police suffer to transpire from every 
corner of the streets, the mire, and 
the malaria, Rennes is perhaps as 
endurable a spot to prepare for the 
stage, an elopement, or the church- 
yard, as any in the land, abort of 
Paris. 

Passed through a pro- 
ductive country in which the cows 
seemed the legitimate proprietors— 
the peasantry interlopers. The fields 
were luxuriant, but all that betoken- 
ed the presence of man was deplor- 
able. ** Heavenmade the country, but 
man made the town,” is the poet’s 
mode of accounting for narrow 
streets. But the general order of 
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French towns do not come widiintbe 
category of human building. No- 
thing on earth approachea nearer 
to the troglodyte style. Nine-tenths 
of them seem to have been the sim- 
ple work of nature ; piles of mire, 
shaped and pierced into habitations 
by the hand of time and tempest, and 
as guiltless of glass windows, white- 
wash, or comfort of any conceivable 
kind, aff a cavern in the back of an 
American wilderness. But the 
Frenchman is a genuine “ Galleo,” 
in private life, and carcth for none 
of those things.” Yet he is within 
fifteen miles of a people whose study 
is every thing of domestic conve- 
nience. To what can the extraor- 
dinary difference be attributed, 
w'bicb makes the man of England 
and of France as essentially antipo- 
dean as If the diameter of the earth 
divided them ? It cannot be climate, 
for in ihrec- fourths of France they 
have shower for shower with Lon- 
don ; or, if there he a distinction, 
the winter is keener and the sum- 
mer more torrid, thus both requir- 
ii^ more diligence in repelling the 
effects of the season. It cannot be 
poverty, for the French peasant has 
generally become a proprietor, and 
IS now comparatively rich. It can- 
not be gov eminent, for, if govern- 
ment acts at all in the matter, it is to 
set the example of building, and 
even loading the public taste with 
prodigal decoration. Yet tbe French 
peasant goes on from year to year, 
and from age to age, sitting in a cot- 
tage as naked of comfort as if he sat 
on a hill in Siberia. A Tartar tent 
would be well equipped, to the best 
of those Imvels. They have not 
even the merit of being whited sepul- 
ebrea, for a brush has never touched 
them since the moment when they 
arose from their original mire. Tbe 
truth is, that home,'* as it has been 
a thousand times observed, is not 
French, There is but little gather- 
ing round the family beartii — the 
cottage is not tlic place of Uieir 
mirth. They return to it toUdeep, 
Uiey go to it as men go to the church- 
yard, because they cannot help it. 
Their festivities are for tbe guin- 
guettiSi thair superfluous coin Is ex« 
pended on the gilded head-gear of 
the rustic belles, or the flame* collar- 
ed waistcoats and flowered stock- 
ings of the rustle beaux. While the 


summer lasts, they live in the open 
air, working, dancing, eating, and 
flirting, sub dio. When the winter 
comes, they cluster together in their 
huts, like bees, with no more con- 
cern for their furnishing, than a ge- 
neration of rabbits in their warren. 
There they hyhernatt, dismal, dark, 
and frozen, until the first gleam of 
sunshine rouses them, lets the whole 
tribe loose like the swallows, and all 
is fluttering, frisking, and hunting 
flies, or matters to the full as light 
as flies, again. 

On our way we had a glance of 
the Trappiste establishment at Meil- 
leray— of the outside, only, how’- 
ever ; for the difficulty of access was 
more than we thought it worth our 
while to overcome for the pleasure 
of seeing half a hundred human be- 
ings making mutes aud mummies of 
themselves, for no earthly reason 
nor heavenly one either. But newer 
things Jay before us, and we might 
w'ell leave, those relics of a past 
age to live the lives of so many spi- 
ders, and be buried in their, own 
cobwebs. We were entering up- 
on the classic ground of France. 
It was a burning noon when we first 
came in sight of a slow blue river, a 
lofty grey cathedra), a glittering 
group of steeples, towering over 
masses of irregular buildings, then a 
barrier— and voUu^ the city of Nantes. 
The heat was so intolerable, even 
in the shaded road, that wo felt the 
reflection from the pavement like the 
glow of a furnace. But we escaped 
the fate of St Lawrejice, and draw- 
ing up in the Grande Place, fully en- 
joyed what an Anglo-Indian volup- 
tuary declared to be tbe “ only two 
luxuries of India, When you could 
get them, cool water and cool air.” 
*A few glasses of Iced water, which, 
for the purpose of refreshing, are 
worth all the vintage of France, hav- 
ing replaced us in the condition of 
human beings not absolutely liques- 
cent we made arrangements for es- 
tablishing our headquarters in flie 
city, and taking it as a centre for our 
excursions into the fine and varied 
country of the surroundliig province. 

The Duchess de Oneof flie 

notabiiia of Nantes is tbe house 
which sheltered the duchess in her 
Yettdean attempt Itiaa tolerable 
fisbHc, in aa iibseuiuotraet near ^6 
castle, na U^esirfdl^advetiv 
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tiisoue lady'i rambliags aud csapture 
in evnry one's lips, and wiJi un- 
f^btedly yet&uperscde half thafairy 
tales that once made the rapture of 
the iiurseriea of France. But so 
mucli party spirit still mioses with 
fact, BO many are Btiil proud of their 
CarUsm, however ashamed of her 
royal highness’ subsequent deve* 
Jopements, and so many adherents of 
the new system would plunge her 
in the river Styx, were she pure as 
Uehe, that it is still among the most 
delicate matters imaginable to sift 
the truth from the enormity of the 
fiction* What I give is thus less any 
attempt at a narrative, than the mere 
fragments of recollections which 
reached us in various and casual in« 
tercourscs with intelligent peopie. 
My friend tho traveller bad met 
with an old Indian acquaintance, by 
the merest chance, in wandering 
through the city museum. W e hap- 
pened to be standing before a pic- 
ture of St Anthony's Temptation, a 
subject which one finds every where 
in ropish collections^ as If the art of 
painting desired to revenge Itself by 
caiicdiure, for being so mercilessly 
w'a>ted citi monkeries and mummeries 
of all kinds. As he coutcmiplated 
tlie group of baboons, frogs, and 
adders, all capering and twisting 
round the venerable saint's cavers, 
and the chirf demon in the shape of 
a woman, and a very handsome 
NautoUe she was, performiug the 
rOle of principal temptress, the 
words, ** A capital idea of a French 
paradise,*’ escaped him. Ou M. 
(my friend’s name) ou le diable”-— 
was beard behind him. He turned, 
and saw an old associate, a French 
mtiitaire, whom he had known in 
Pondicherry, and with whom all now 
was embraces, kisses on botli cheeks, 
and congratulations. The gallant 
Frenchman had long hung up his 
sabre over the family hearth, mar« 
ried, had already added to the num- 
ber of his majesty’s loyal subjects 
by half a dozen young ones, and 
purchasing a small estatein the neigh- 
ooiirli9od of the city, prepared to take 
bis ease and talk of battles, though 
aot ilfht them, for the rest of his 
lie had commenced service in 
tiHenepubUcan levies of 1 793, and by 
INoBvity and good lock had risen ra^ 
pid^« ; The return of the Hour- 
Imsm bad reduced the general, for to 


this point he had long riiMn. Napo« 
Icon s ovaiar in 1813, hga seen him 
again sword in hand for tho honour 
of his “ si^crlfe But the 

vision dissolved^^Napoloon’s star 
wont down — and my gallant friend 
turned farmer. With him we made 
some very agreeable rambles to the 
spots marked out by the struggles 
of the early and present days of Ven- 
ddan celebrity. From thi^ Clevel- 
and clear*beaded individual I heard 
a great deal less of the refiexions 
wmch are tlie bane of French narra- 
tors, than of the direct and substan- 
tial proceedings which are, after all, 
the only things worth knowing in 
public ufTairs. 

“ Early in J83i!/’ observed my in- 
formant, “ there were evident symp- 
toms of disturbance in the country* 
And the conduct of the Government, 
rash and unsettled enough at ail 
times, told iiio that there was some 
fear of a counter-revolution. Cou- 
riers from Paris succeeded each 
other with rapidity. We had two or 
three new prefects within a few 
months. Tlie troops patroled, and 
though nothing more warlike ap- 
peared among the peasantry than «n 
old pedlar from time to time selliug 
planter medals of the Duke of Bour- 
deaux, or a ballad-singer caroling 
Bourbonisle songs, the people felt 
alarmed; there was the feverish 
restlessness that one feels before the 
breaking out of the actual distemper 
-—the uneasy anticipation that telis 
us the earthquake or the volcano is 
awaking. My own position," said 
the general, “ was perplexing for 
the time. 1 had no love for the 
Bourbons, but I had lived quietly 
under Charles Dix. 1 had no hate 
for his successor, for under him 1 
bad lived quietly too. But, suidat 
de NapQUotit as 1 was, I was sUll a 
.Vendoan ; and it was to be supposed 
that tbe old feelings belonging to the 
name still hung round me. In this 
state of things, 1 was like Mahomet’s 
coffin suspended between tbe sky 
and the ground, liable to be banged 
by the Government on suspicion of 
treason, and to be shot by the insur- 
gents ou suspicion of loyalty. 1 had 
unluckily taken a small villa in tbe 
Bocage earlv in the year. And tbe 
first intimation of the awkwardness 
of my nurehase was a pretty smerl 
iM^on between the pedantry ai^ a 
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f69ir Gompaolet of the Toltigeurs, 
with whom they fell in on patroie> 
and handled very handsomely. The 
beaten voltigcurs made the best of 
their way back towards their quar- 
ters, pursued by the victors, and, as 
ill-forcune would have it, on being 
pressed on their march, and in con- 
siderable hazard of being made pri- 
soners, threw themselves into my 
grounds. The insurgents came up 
with them, and beat them Into my 
house. My neutrality was then prac- 
ticable no longer, and to save my 
property from being burnt, and the 
lives of my family ^om being seen- 
ftced in the 1 was forced to 

take a musket in my hand, and do 
what 1 could in the general defence. 
The insurgents quickly increased in 
numbers and boldness, and the affair 
was becoming critical, when luckily 
the firing caught the car of some 
of the other detacliments quartered 
through the district, troops began to 
arrive, and the business was at an 
end. However, as this specimen of 
a country life was not at all to the 
ta«te of ray family, and not jnucli 
more to my own, 1 immediately 
transferred them to the city, and I was 
very well content in exchanging my 
vineyard and corn fields for the nai*- 
row causeways of IQantes. But, if I 
had been inclined to delay, a simple 
circumstance would have dcciaed 
me. On the very night after the 
skirmish, as 1 was looking from my 
bed' chamber window on the land- 
scape which I was about to leave, 
and which then', as such matters 
always do to the reluctant, looked 
more tempting than ever, I observed 
a figure struggling tli rough one of the 
fences of the shrubbery, but evi- 
dently unable to make its way. 
My first impulse was to call up the 
soldiers; several of whom slept in 
the outhouses. But the individual, 
whoever he might be, was alone, 
and as evidently exhausted. 1 there- 
fore paused a moment or two before 
1 raised an alarm, and in that time 
he had come near enoi^h to speak. 
To my surprise 1 found him an old 
comrade, of whom 1 had lost sight 
for some years, and who, cm my 
brifiglDg him into the house, elalmed 
my assistancie and protecdon. He 
had recedf ed a bidl in the th!gfa,aild« 
from what 1 lemed idterwaords from 
bimsetf, had commanded tim pea- 


santry in the action of two days be- 
fore. Like myself, a Venddan, he 
had been hit by the mania of tbe 
hour; and being a bachelor, had no- 
thing to tie him down to Ate soil; 
from him 1 received the first certain 
intelligence of die arrival of Marie 
Caroline in the west ; he had eeen 
her the day before tbe rising, and 
described her as full of security on 
the subject of her conquests. My 
situation was now embarrassing. 1 
had not merely to act the protector 
but tbe surgeon, and at once avoid 
compromising ray own character, 
giving up my unfortunate friend to 
the authorities, and find shelter and 
medicine for one whose next bed 
would probably be in the Concier- 
gerie, if he were not shot at Nantes. 

“ On this occasion,** said the ge- 
neral, laughing, ** 1 practised a little 
ruse, for which 1 trust his Holiness 
the Pope and the College of Cardi- 
nals will forgive roe. As they have 
made many a sinner a saint, I 
turned a gallant though unlucky 
soldier into a woman. His figure 
and features assisted tbe travestie ; 
and by the help of my wife's skill 
and her femme de ckamhrds ward- 
robe, the chevalier made his ap- 
pearance in the family as a very pi- 
quante grisette ; in that character 
took part in the box of my britchka, 
headed tbe family march into 
Nantes, and remained unmolested 
in iny household, until 1 made a 
confidential present of Mademoi- 
selle Julie Angelique to an English 
family, who carried her in perfect 
safety to Parts, and from Paris 
across the Channel, where she 
threw off her jupon, and became 
once more the very gay and plea- 
sant chevalier that 1 knew him.^* 

To our questions on the probabi- 
lity of the Carlist successes in the 
Vendee, his reply was, “ Who can 
answer for the accidents of insur- 
rectionary war, for the temper of a 
nation which has been in a state of 
change for almost half a cehtitry; 
or for tbe oddity of public affairs t 
But if you ask me whether the peo- 

g le felt any desire to run .upon die 
ayonets m the troops for the sake 
of atiy maOj^ woqian, ot child of aar 
dynasty under the moon, I can tau 
you th^ it was ^ frsf tli% 
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not remembered the gallantry of 
Vendee with any feeling worthy to 
be named as royal gratitude. The 
truth of the observation was perfectly 
acknowledged. ** Why, sir,” was 
•our friend’s remark^ ** there was not 
a province of France that did not 
share to the full as much, if not 
more, of the royal bounty. A few 
complimentary speeches, a roonu- 
ment or two to the brave men who 
had died for the cause, and a civil 
reception of the llochejaqucleines 
and a few otliers at the Tuileries, and 
all was ^nded. Not a single privi- 
lege, not a single royal grant, not 
even a personal civility to tlie pro- 
vince, ever showed that the restored 
family thought more about us than 
if we were so many Laplanders. 
Instead of making the province the 
headquarters of royalty, instead of 
estabiisbing the court at Nantes, or 
any other leading spot of the west, 
and gathering round the person of 
the king the crowd of heroic incm 
who still survived the battles of the 
war of Brittany, and the banks of 
the Loire, the court remained in 
Paris from year to year, at the mer- 
cy of the mob, and tfainking of no- 
thing but Low to avoid giving of- 
fence to that mob. The men of the 
Jtevolutlon were the only objects 
looked to by the imbecile king and 
his still more imbecile counsellors. 
The ministers of Napoleon were the 
king’s advisers. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that in cireumbtancefl 
like those the Vendee should be left 
to itself. The wretched policy of the 
time was, to conciliate those who had 
struck blows against the throne, for 
their hostility was still biller; and 
to neglect those who had struck 
blows for it, for their fidelity was 
still secure. The consequence — 
and nothing could be more natural, 
just, and inevitable — was, that her 
enemies and friends regarded the 
conduct of the court alike with con- 
tempt; tbe one receiving Ute royal 
favours as a sign of the royal fears, 
and the other resenting their ne- 
glect as a ground of alienation.’* 

The sailor now recollected some 
Curious incidents in a voyage which 
be made up tbe Mediterranean 
about tbe spring of 1632, and of 
wbiek the advenutres of the duclt- 
eaa teemed to furnish tbe key ; but 


this was destined to future eluci- 
dation. 1 continued to urge the 
generars reminiscences. “ From 
this period,” said be, ** a series of 
small but harassing actions took 
place, in which the troops generally 
beat the peasantry, though with lit- 
tle loss, for cavalry could not be 
ventured among the thickets, and 
retreat was always easy. But sud- 
denly, to the universal astoaiah- 
uieiit, all this ceased. Whether the 
dudicss had fallen by some random 
shot, had fled the country, or was 
about to try some new plan of ope- 
rations, were points which occupied 
all our wise men, even up to the 
Tuileries, hut to very little purpose. 
It subsequently appeared that at 
this moment the duchess was actu- 
ally living in the midst pf those au- 
thorities which were hunting the 
department in search of her, probing 
every bush, overhauling every fish- 
ing boat, and ransacking every 
cottage. She was within the di- 
c'uit of the city, and living un- 
der the very eye of our purblind 
police. The activity of the detach- 
nieuts sent out against the peasantry 
had rendered her security so preca- 
rious, constantly beating up her 
quarters, and compelling her suuie- 
times to fly from iho cabin where 
she had taken up lier bed lor the 
night, that, as tbe hare finds the 
ndghbourhood of the kennel some- 
times the safest, she Uddly resolved 
to bazartl all, and hoodwink the vi- 
gilance of the prefecture by coming 
to reside in the heart of Nantes. 
This she cflecled in the most com- 
plete manner, and, in Nantes, die 
remained four entire months, from 
June till October, setting at defiance 
af! the skill of the most bustling and 
most worthless body of public 
guardians that any nation of earth 
possesses— the minor magistracy and 
police of France.'* 

1 observed, that however secure 
the location, it must have put a stop 
to all the movements of the conspi- 
racy. ** Such became undoubtealy 
the Immediate result,” was the an- 
swer. ” From that day the insur- 
rection was tirtiially disarmed. But 
my countrymen, in all their public 
projects, have two points in view, a 
minor and a miyor, and the minor 
is always the one which influences 
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them most. This comes of supera* 
bundant cleverness. To men plain 
enough to have but one way of see- 
ing things, it must have been clear, 
that as the presence of Marie Caro- 
line was the mainspring of the new 
machinery of insurrection, her dis- 
appearance must let down all Its 
works at once. But the Carllst 
leaders had devised a grand plan of 
operations, as visionary as a cam- 
paign in the Arabian Niglits, for con- 
quering all France at a blow. On 
the cessation of tlie peasant skir- 
inisfaes, which were all to be put a 
stop to at the moment, it was to be 
taken for granted that the troops 
forming the garrison of Nantes were 
to be withdrawn, and all was to be 
lulled into a state of tranquillity, 
lu this event, stimmonses were to be 
despatched throiigli the country to 
collect the whole ('arlist force ; they 
were then to march for Nantes, take 
it by surprise, produce Marie Caro- 
line before the eyes of the people, 
make the city the head of a new go- 
vernment, declare the d^icheauce of 
the Orleans branch, and make the 
duchess regent, in the name of her 
sou. Siill a difficulty remained which 
puzzled all the sages of Carlism. 
it was the premier pas, bow the en- 
trance into the city was to be effec- 
ted at all. For whatever was to 
be done must be done at once, and 
our police and patrol cs were by 
that time prodigiously full of bustle. 
It was managed, however, and cle- 
verly ennugti* but by the perseve- 
rance of the heroine herself, as we 
afterwards learned. She set out on 
the first market-day from the cot- 
tage which she had made her ([uar- 
Uu’8 the night before. Her expe- 
dient was to dress like one of the 
market-women, and, with one or 
two companions in tlie same cos- 
tume, she began her march, d pied. 
The weather happened to be hot, 
and the peasant ]U!tticoat8 were an 
unusual burden tor the form that 
had never till then been touched but 
by silk and lace. The heavy shoes, 
too, galled her feet, and at last her 
highness was compelled to stop. She 
could not very well di^ense with 
the dress, but she took os her shoes, 
and In that style began her journejr 
again, titking the procantlon of co- 
louring h«»r 00^^ 

panlone temarhed were too while, 


or too handsome, 1 forget which, to 
escape the admiration of the gens- 
darmes whom she might meet on 
the road. On the whole, she got 
through the business very well, made 
out her five leagues like a stout 
country wench, seemed to be amu- 
sed by the adventure, and at length, 
without a question being asked of 
her by any of our wise people, 
reached the house fixed on for her 
reception. Her companions, how- 
ever, were kept in continual fright, 
as they ackuowb^dged afterwards, 
by her highnesses viviLcity — it was 
altogether too much for their pru- 
dence. She nodded and talked to 
every one on the road, was in high 
good-humour, bought fruit from the 
old women in the market, and ac- 
tually could not bo got away until 
she had read the whole Igng placard 
on the walls, declaring the city un- 
der martial law, and oflering a re- 
ward for her own capture. The 
house which now became her 
dwelling was the one which you 
liavc seen in the Jtuc Haute du (Jha^ 
a poor affair at best ; but even 
there her suite of rooms consisted 
of nothing better than a garret, with 
two chambers and a closet behind 
the chimney, which had probably 
been used for smuggling by some 
former owner.” 

** Fbi7« ma romance Fran^aise^' 
exclaimed the traveller. “When I was 
last in Paris, 1 saw the j/etite ditrhesse 
galloping about the streets with a 
troop ut the body-guard after her, 
the tvonder, and, for any thing tliat 
I know, the worship of the Pari- 
sians.’* 

bad the honour to have a card 
for her fete at the exquisite ‘ pa- 
lais,’ in the Champs £lys6es,” said 
my sailor friend, '' and fairy-land 
never produced any thing more 
showy. If on that night a wizard 
had stood beside me, and in the 
glittering and girlish figure of the 
rincess, all smiles and diamonds, 
e had told me of the work of a 
couple of years, and, Instead of the 
court circle of epaulettes, cordons, 
and feathered marshals, princes, and 
ambassadors, he had shown me In 
some magic glass, like the Lapland 
witches, the )iui«v ^ ' 

flallered rulpr tte mgblSteilJad m 
mai^ npon the Srablde of a pro^ 
vindal pellet walldk^ bttrefool upoi^ 
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the high-road, and, finally, shut up 
in an attic for half-a-dozen months 
together, 1 should have broken his 
glasA for his insult to possibilitv/* 

" lu fact,” said the general, “ I 
think her residence in the attic was 
the most trying portion of the whole. 
Her rambles through the woods 
might have been fatiguing, but they 
had at least variety. Her escapes 
from the movable columns might have 
been nervous affairs for the time, 
but when they were over, they ser- 
ved to tliink about and to talk about, 
and that is something In tiiis tire- 
some world. Then she had what 
probably she never had before, 
sound sleep after her day’s march, 
sound appetite after her day’s fast- 
ing ; and let me tell you, gentlemen, 
Uiat those who live in Klysee Bour- 
bons'^who^never use any legs but 
those of four horses — who know no 
more of fresh air than they can get 
through the windows of a ebariot— 
or enjoy no more appetite than they 
can find after a day of idleness In 
the contrivances of a royal kitchen — 
know nothing of rest, eating, or sleep, 
' — genuine gratifications, real luxuries, 
that are worth all the crown jewels. 
My only astonishment is, that, after 
the first twenty-hour hours of that 
detestable manmrde, wliere she was, 
in truth, as much a prisoner as if 
she had been in the Pelagie, she did 
not take wing for the woods again. 
She must have passed her time 
ennwjf.e a mowrir^ and envying every 
beggar in the streets, and every swal- 
low round the castle battlements.” 

I observed, that as her presence 
among the people must have kept 
the country restless, and her capture 
must have thrown the royal family 
into a state of considerable embar- 
rassment, this voluntary adoption of 
the dungeon must have been a mat- 
ter of couvenience, and the longer 
it lasted, the better for the cabinet 
of tlie Tuileries." “ True,” said the 
general ; ” but still there is a time 
for all things. Her highness’s resi- 
dence in Nantes could not be con- 
oealed for ever. It had even begun 
to be talked of, for the limitation to 
eilence even with a Frenchwoman’s 
tonigue,” he added, laughing, ** is not 
easily to be enforced. At lUl events, 
the police were compelled to hear, ai 
la 0 f, what was in the mouths of all the 
^ttlece^ and the altesMlire now 


was, either that of driving the royal 
refugee out of the city, which would 
only renew the old disturbances, or 
arresting her without further de- 
lay. At this time, the memorable 
Monsieur Deutc came into play. 
This fellow’s history was a kind of 
romance too. He was a Jew of Co- 
logne, who, for reasons of his own, 
after a residence of some years as a 
mechanic in Paris, where be certain- 
ly was not likely to have much Im- 
proved his notions of Christianity, 
took it into his head to turn Chris- 
tian. But he took care at the same 
time that hi a conversion should be 
of good use to him among our groat 
people. Ho would be converted, in 
the first instance, by none but the 
Archbishop of Paris, and he would 
receive his last perfection on the 
subject from none but the Pope, 
with the ambassador, or secretary, 
of the French embassy, I forget 
which, for his godfather. He received 
some money on the occasion ; and, 
after a short period, attached himself 
as roniidential agent to the duchess, 
who was then in exile, and preparing 
fbr the civil war in France. By what 
means this fellow ascended so rapid- 
ly into her highness's confidence,” 
said the general, I neither know, 
nor much desire to ask. Italian ladies 
have tastes of their own, and the 
lively widow may have found pecu- 
liar grounds for friendship in the 
physiognomy of M. Deutz. The 
Count Lucheai Palli is the only man 
entitled to remonstrate on the occa- 
sion, and to him and his successors 
I leave the question. But, whatever 
the nature of M. Deutz s alliance 
may have been, his purse had gra- 
dually become low ; her highness’s 
finance was not in a much better 
condition, and, witli his supplies cut 
off, his constancy ebbed deplorably. 
In fact, the confidential friend, or 
whatever title be might bear, was 
sent down for the express purpose 
of laying hands on the confiding 
duchess; and M. DeuUs, provided 
with an intercepted letter from 
one of her faubourg St Germaine 
friends, had the honour of an inter- 
view in the mansarde. But there 
was treachery at work in other quar- 
ters. The duchess, on a second In- 
terview, reproached him with betray- 
ing her, and showed him a letter 
from Paris^ received that day, whMi 
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waroed her of him, and told her that to him, but he had nothing to com- 
abe was to be arrested immedieteijr* municatm On mj waj to the main 
But the Jetr bad gone through too street, I eavr another body of troops, 
many affairs to be taken on the aide > about the same number, halt in front 
of conscience. He contrived to soften of the house of the Demoiselles de 
the duchess’s alarms ; and on leaving Ouigay, with a coiioourae ef the po« 
the house instantly went to the pre< pulace ocov^^i at the end of the 
feet, and recommended that the sei- street, and evidmitly in eipectatioB 
sure shouid be effected without de* of some public moTement. Those 
lay. men were under the orders of a co« 

" I was taking my c(^ee, and half lonel, an old comrade of mine, of 
asleep over the columns of the Mo- whom 1 asked, whether there wee 
niteur, full as they were of doctri- any apprehension of an attack, or 
uaire wit and wisdom, when my any intelligence from the Govern- 
valct came in with a face of fear, to meat. But he was as much in Urn 
tell me that somediiug of vast impor- dark as myself, and 1 was forced to 
tauce was about to take place ; but return home, satisfi^ simply that 
whether an cmeute, or an earthquake, the people were quiet. However, 
the arrival of a new chef •de-police, or the enigma was solved next morning, 
the breaking out of a new insurrec- A multitude of the people running 
tiun, was hopeless to learn from the through the streets towards the 
frightened blockhead. However, castle, roused me. I went out, and 
those were not times to leave things was just in time, to tidco off my bat 
to themselves ; and putting a case of to her Royal Highness, Madame the 
English pistols in my pocket, 1 sal- Duchesse de Berri, mother of the 
lied out into the street. It was a 6ne young hope of the Bourbons, niece 
evening, with a rihing moon, and all of tbo queen, and sovereign of the 
was as quiet as possible. 1 made my Carlists, walking through the streets, 
rrmmoimoice, and was returning to with an officer on each side of her, 
finibh my paper, when, in passing by and a platoon of geuadarmes before^ 
one of Uie narrow alleys in rear of and behind. The procession, which 
tlie chatuaii, 1 saw the sparkle of was certaiuiy not a triumphal one, 
muskets, and shortly after half-a- moved on rapidly, and I soon saw 
doacu companies took post in rear the gates of the chateau close on the 
of a range of obscure buildings, most important of the line of 
Happening to know the officer in the Bourbons.” 
command of the troops, 1 went up 
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BKYONO TUB RHINE. 

By £. Lerminier. 


Wb may say at once that we do not 
notice this work on account of any 
information it contains, or any views 
it embodies with regard to Germany. 
Though M. Lermiuier spent some 
years, wo believe, on the banks of the 
Rhine, be is not exactly the person 
from whom we should be disposed to 
take our opinions, either of German 
poHUcs, poetry, or philosophy, even 
if bis book had been, bvna Jidc^ de- 
voted to that end ; but, in truth, 
Germany plays but a very subordi- 
nate part in these volumes — being 
used as a mere text on which M. 
Lerminier chooses to suspend a run- 
ning commentary, for the benefit, 
we presume, of the students at the 
College de Franccy containing his 
views on religion, morals, law, and 
political institutions as they ought to 
be, but are not yet, in this nineteenth 
century. Germany was used mere- 
ly as “ a peg to hang his doubts on.” 
or ratber — for M. Lerminier never 
doubts, but always dogmatizes— -to 
be the foundation on w'hich he w'as 
to construct his new^ edifice of fioeie- 
ty, according to the latest judgment 
of Paris. 

Most fortunate, wo think, it is for 
England, at the present moment, that 
the solution of the grand ipiestion, 
“ What Is the necessary cuusequenre 
of a xevoluiionary movement once 
begun'*-— of all organic changes 
which subvert the natural order of 
things, and subject the inOuence of 
property and intelligence to the 
overpowering innuence of mimbers 
without political wisdom, is w'ork- 
ing itself out — by our side, before 
our very eyes, in France, in ciphers 
so clear and legible, tliat even the 
dullest eyes, if they will but look, 
must read ; and the dullest iutellrct, 
so it be but associated with an honest 
heart, uiidcrstand and tremble. From 
France came the impulse which, con- 
TulaiBg England for a time, in 1789, 
^ in hollow murmurs died away 
wder the drm pressurg of Pitt, and 
‘Ibo manly and constant resistance of 


the Sovereign. From France, in 
1830, caroe--not the iinpulse--for 
that, alas I had been given nearer 
home, but the additional weight 
w hich, thrown like the sword of the 
Goth into the quivering balance of 
the constitution, turned the scale in 
favour of popular audacity and po- 
pular power, and forced on the most 
quofstionahle of changes, by means 
the most utupiestionably unconsti- 
tutional and dangerous. From 
France, loo, we would fain hope 
may yet unconsciously come the .aii- 
tidote against the social and political 
poison she has ever yet administered 
to England. There the march of 
revolution is moie lapid, more paL 
pable. more conHequential, more uu- 
deviuting; its advrtiiced guard is yet, 
thunk heaven ! many leagues in ad- 
vance of ours ; and w'O I'an see be- 
fore us for miles, by tlie blood-stain- 
ed marks, the hurned up plains, the 
ruias scattered along the route, what 
are llio prospects for <»ur own me- 
lancholy progress in the same direc- 
tion. From Iter errors and crimes ; 
(Vom the physical sufi'erlng, the 
moral niid religious abandonment 
under which she labours; from tbe 
facility, th<} almost demonstrable 
certainty with which concessitm in 
one point has ever led to demand in 
another; and pr<»jects, laughed at the 
one year ns insane and itupossihle, 
have the next been propounded in 
the most iniluontiai quarters, and are 
all but realized, or rapidly in the 
course of being so; from the palpa- 
ble feeling of mental discomfort and 
moral degradation which, amidst alt 
the pretended pride of national 
Intelligence, penetrates and op- 

P resses all the better literature of 
ranee; from the hopeless and ever 
increasing darkness of her political 
condition, maintaining existence at 
peaent, like Dionysius, only by the 
fear of a still more fearful successor; 
and destined assuredly, at no distant 
day, to give way before another ex- 
plosion of that volcanic irruption to 
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which ft owed Us ephemeral ex- 
istence; — from all these we would 
fain hope that England may have the 
ti ue character and consequences of 
revolutionary movements forced 
upon its observation, and learn, be- 
fore it be too late— if already lime 
be not past —what it is rashly to re- 
move the old landmarks, to breaJc 
down the ancient bulwarks of order, 
while the tide of passion and pover- 
ty, troubled by the evil spirit of a 
misdirected and immoral intelligence, 
is foaming and breaking behind 
them. 

We would fain hope— yet it is a 
“ trembling hope " — lor experience 
seems but too often to prove that 
nations are taught only by tlie actual 
coiisciousness of suilering; nay, that 
tlic same nation whic h lias already 
siiflered, is prepared in the course 
of a few short years to run anew 
the same race of delusion, sufTering, 
and repentance; — we would fain 
liope, we say, tliut the aspect which 
France at present presents, as exein- 
dified ill sucJi works as those of De 
a ^lennais and Lerminier, may 
awaken reflection in the vast mass 
of the weibinteiitioiied but unthink- 
ing, or deceived, as to the probabi- 
lilies of revolutionary demand, and 
temporizing concession, and teach 
tiiem to abate somewhat of tlmir 
confidence in the fjood seii}>c of the 
f vtnih' (that is to say, of the Ktirrlng 
and iujittcnlial, as opposed to the 
tranquil and inn t mass of tlie publicj, 
and of that feeling of seem ity for the 
leading principles of government, 
and iusiitutions of society, which is 
supposed to be afforded by a wide 
extension of tbedemocratic influence, 
and a more immediate communica* 
lion and control on its part over the 
system of government, and the 
course of legislation. 

From the first, amidst all the glit- 
ter with which a rapid and dazzling 
sticeess sutroundea it, and all the 
prestige with which It seemed to be 
invested In the eyes of our journal- 
ists, we stated that the Revolution 
of IBSO would be calamitous, not 
only to Europe, but primarily and 
principally even to Franco herself. 
We foresaw and predicted, that she 
had exchanged that tempered and 
rational liberty, both of persim and 
pen, which even the liberals, con-* 


traatlng It with the present state of 
things, admit she enjoyed under 
the Bourbons, for real slavery, dl»> 
guised under the name of free- 
dom ; that increasing financial 
prosperity, which drew from Cou- 
sin, in 1826, the admission that 
thenceforward the stk called liberal 
party in France would cease to 
have an existence— for a^cultural 
and commercial distress, developing 
itself on the dreadful riots of Lyons, 
Slrasbourg, Thoulouse, and Paris; 
that moral steadfastness and unity 
of purpose, which slowly (alas !) but 
surely, was spri nging up under the in • 
fiuence of religious education, early 
begun and steadily practised under 
the countenance and protection of 
the govermuent, for a state of moral 
anarchy, and corresponding vacilla- 
tion and indecision m all her alms; 
and finally that security for person 
and property which exisied in the 
highest degree under the dynasty of 
the Bourbons, for a degree of inse- 
curity with regard to personal liber- 
ty greater than bad ever been felt 
under the despotism of l^apoleon, 
and with regard to the possession of 
property such as had never been 
experienced since society itself had 
come into existence. 

Have tliese anticipations of ouM 
been disappointad or confirmea ? 
Let the Abb6 de* la Men.nais an- 
swer — the author of the “ Paroles 
d’un Croyant once the defender 
of legitimacy, now the partisan of 
the movement. We borrow his 
statement, not because we agree 
with his views either as to the causes 
of the existing wretchedness of 
France, or its probable cure, ^but 
because the features of the portrait, 
strongly as they are drawn, seem In 
the main correct. In a preface to a 
late republication of some of his 
contributions to the Avenir, he thus 
paints the benefits of the change— 

** You have been in possesato for 
four years of a new monarchy, 
purged, we are told, of the vices of 
that which preceded it Calculate 
Its cost, look to its actions. I lay 
aside its minor turpitudes, its sales 
of place, its shameful bargains, its 
dirty intrigues of the Bourse and 
tlie Budg^, its dilapidations, its 
corrupUons, public and private. 

1 confine myself to Uie steps to 
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Midi tMi liw been le4 Ibr usip^cted ? Never nt any period 

ffea ^n pmaervation— its conduct at baVe there beien ao manv odioua il- 
bn!ne,lte policy abroad. ^ ^ legailtlCa, violaiiohs of the eanc- 
•* Nine hundred tnilliona added to tnv of domicile, brutalltfcB of the 
the deficit, there is the first Item of police, so many hideous acts of 
Tour Mins, oh, Jonff-suflfering and vengeance exercised by the most 
much paying people I Perhaps you implacable of hatreds, that which has , 
ask for what are these enormous ex- its foundation in baseness. It has 
nenset ? To pay the 400,000 troops been made rUibject of boast to be 
required for the defence of the without pity; France, wearied with 
throne. Are400,000ioldiersreallyoe- this hangman, policy, demanded an 
cetsary to defend the people against amnesty. And^ who refused it ? 
the people ? It is true that with- Yes ! let the minister say as he 
out mem you would not enjoy the pleases, there are among us pro- 
state of siege, or riie mitrailles^ nor scribed men. When Frenchmen are 
dramas such as those of Lyons and tom by hundreds from their fami- 


theRueTransnoilian. One would not 
know where •public order’ was to 
h% preserved! 

•* Pass we to what concerns liberty. 
That of the Press, Low has It fared ? 
After being surrounded with fiscal 
checks. It has been still thought dan- 
gerous to the interests of the exist- 


lies, from their homes, from their 
labours, pent up for mouths in mur- 
derous prisons, subjected for months 
longer to secret punishments, and 
when after these long months of 
Bul^ring they are coouy told, ‘ we 
hare examined into the matter more 
minutely, and find there was no 


gerous to tne interests oi me exisi- mmuimy, uuu umi tucic wao 
inff dynasty, ruined by fines, plunged ground of accusation against you ; * 


into prisons beside robbers, thieves, 
and assassins. Above all, the peo- 

S le must not read ! Where should we 
e if Instruction were to be allowed 
to reach the labouring classes 
hfaires), Who are alwarg^'jj^^ 
inclined to think that J ^ country 
men, that they too hj^;ry_m 
Upd rights in that arrogance ! 
It mifsiirfj'^ace forthwith^ by a 
disarming act, and a law against as- 
sociations. Of a truth the ministers 
of this citizen kingdom bad reason 
for the boast that no nation in Eu- 
rope was so free as France. \Ve are 
free to wrlte-^between the tax-ga- 
therer, who stretches out his band to 
receive the fine, and the jailor who 
extends his to turn the key upon the 


— when after all this, ruined in 
their industry, ruined in their health, 
they return to their miserable dwel- 
their bed, 
lias been sold, iTieir trtre, 
whom misery and anguish have 
Killed, nor their children, who have 
followed their mother to the grave; 
is this not prosn iption f What, hut 
for the Court of Cassation, would 
have become of those citizens which 
the Government, in violatioii of the 
charter, had delivered over to a 
council of war ? What, at the present 
moment, is the condition of those 
who have been sufijected to excep- 
tional jiirisdietions V There have 
been bodies/ who, believing them- 
selves offended, have constituted 
themselves at once accusers and 


uwnuvuiB miurnmeKeyupontiie tiiemselves at once accusers and 

writer. We are free to Msemble judges. Admirable justice 

and to converse with our friends, The AhM de la Mennafs, our 


provided we have made up our 
minds to continue the conversatloh 
in prison ; free to walk In public, 
if We have not the weakness to 
fear the bludgeons of pensioned 
assassins; free to have arms in the 
house, provided we do not attempt 
to keep them, if discovered, and Uiat 
WO are willing to give due informa- 
Uon at our fancy to the procureur du 
Moil 

** Hai personal liberty been more 


readers perceive, is a good hater; 
a graft in fact of the Jacobin on the 
Jesuit. In this passage, we need 
hardly say, we admit nothing except 
the premises, and even these we be- 
lieve to be overcoloured ; we en- 
tirely deny the justice of his attack 
upon the existing government. True, 
it has put down with a high hand 
the licentiousness of the press, and 
sometimes we may think with a die- 
proportionate severity, but why ? 


'.ThsPseragt. 
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Bec«ute> indifferent to everf prln* 
clple^ eave that of rendering tnem* 
selvea of sufficient importance to be 
purcjMiaed at the price of place or 
pensioni the leading journaliftts of 
Paris bad set truth, ^decenej, and 
consistency at defiance, and had 
rendered the periodical press of 
France the scandal of Europe, a 
mere lion’s mouth, into which they 
discharged their private animosities 
and public flatteries, their calumnies, 
and sopliUms; their attacks not 
only on the government, but on all 
the principles outlof which any sta^ 
ble government could ever spring ; 
and their iinpracticabie, or dangerous, 
and insidious, and purposely vague 
projects of amelioration ; — ^because, 
lu short, the spirit of falsehood and 
not of truth ; ofsystematic perversion 
of mtelligence, not of the diffusion 
of knowledge or morality, directed 
and characterised it. True, the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe has sup- 
pressed with an iron rigour the tu- 
multuous rebellions of the provinces 
and the capital ; but in so doing, lias it 
not vindicated wbat remained of or- 
der against anarcby->and shown the 
Wuest mercy by extinguishing in Its 
birth, at the present cost of some 
blood and sufi'ering— what, if it had 
been allo^ved to reach maturity, must 
have conquered or been conquered 
at the expense of oceans of blood 
and years of contest, suspense, agi- 
tation, and misery ? 

So much, then, for the murena/ ad- 
vantages which France has reaped 
from her last revolution. It remains 
to be seen how stands the account as 
to the moral. 

With the moral, the preu of 
France had little concern, save aa n 
step to the fHaterial ; but in this point 
of view its leading organs were well 
aware of its importance. One grand 
object — the grand object indeed of 
all revolutions— still remained unat- 
talned after the revolution of July— 
unattained, but never lost sight of. 
The privileges of cities and incorpo- 
rations, as well as of individuals, and 
the paternal right of disposing of 
property by wHl, bad been swept 
away by the Revolution of 1789. The 
hereditary succession Of the peerage 
did not survive for a twelvemimth 
the accession of Louis Philippe. The 
hereditary auecessioa to the crown 
was scarcely worth luaiSlliig^ 


phred In substanen with the exclusion 
irom Uie throne of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons ; for Louis Philippe, 
the ^ heir of the Revolution,** and 
holding the throne only on the prin* 
ciples of the Revolution, was viewed 
in DO other light than as an elec- 
tive sovereign, 

f* Qui Bumit aut pooit secures, 

Arbitrio popularu aurse.** 

There remained, however, one other 
mhject of inheritance^ which was of 
more importance— the riglit to pro« 
perty itself— and now the true object 
for which all ihis^comedle de quinze 
ans** had been enacted, became ob- 
vious— the old feud of *' the house of 
want** against ** the house of have,** 
broke forth without disguise. The 
mere apparatus of charters and con« 
stitutions, checks and ba]anceB,wbich 
had been llie watchwords of faction 
while it was necessary to gain an 
opening for the revolutionary prin- 
ciple by specious theories, wereatonce 
cast aside, for now the fulness of 
time was come for practice— and 
plunder. The poor charter— the pre- 
tended violation of which had cost 
Charles X. bis crown, was now as- 
sailed witb a torrent of vituperation 
and contempt by the very persons 
who had represented it as the Mag- 
na-Charta of Frenchliberty — without 
which, in fact, respiration was im- 
poBsUile. The seizure of the property 
of the rich, or, as it was mildly term- 
ed, a “ redistribution ** of property, 
then was openly avowed, as the 
practical application of those fine- 
spun and eminently eonstltutlonsl 
theories which the doctrinaires had 
first broadied— with what views we 
shall not enquire — bat which were 
now followed out to their last results 
by the men of the Revolution, with 
a atoieal strictness of consequence, 
for which Hesideurs Guixot and 
Thiers were little prepared. 

But the right of property — the 
existing artangements of society, 
by which wealth accumulates Into 
masses in the bands of industry and 
talent, and Is then bequeathed 
Ohougb in a divided state) to ffie 
descendants of the acquirer or pos- 
sessor, can <m]y be effectually assail- 
ed through the side of religion. 

What matters it thm lYovidence 
tot dealt to us a slender measure of 
worldly goodi, lf lire believe Oat oar 
uUddupelsewtore^^wtot 




Hi to tpe fcuod #bt 
joMMtjri*^ MMmttooe» lift* 
ia tlik Ha WMta 

mi 1^1 H« primtlott^, tf hi^ to Ana 
fta loll oomplemeiil and oompeim- 
tloofo aooiHer^ , 

In tiie miiid tbo OhrisHaHp the 
diatinctiofi of rftoHSf the unequid 
dHtrlhmioq of #eidtb tod poffer, 
oadte* ao fhellne of tetdnieg or ro- 
grUbt.^ He irooldresaooathlaKofa^ 
eemtMMfeo eqoidiae thedlatrlbtitfoa 
of iotelwet, or eetaMehiiig a mnxU 
mimof Mi^itealstreiigth. He dews 
the wtifOie» aot Itiiofereiice to lut 
litloel ex^dlencf, but as part of the 
order of oiture fisted bj the Crea- 
tor»ttaimtttable and dirfiie* Aa such 
he tecelrea it and obeys iu laws, not 
gmdgiagly orof neceaaity, but with 
|ho kiiraiti aaturance Uiat Reason and 
ReliOioii alaraya walk hand in hand, 
iSMl ihnt the sum of aodal and lxidt« 
oMital faappliieaa 1% in truth, mofe 
augmented by this inequality, than 
if ml the produce of human heads and 
hamla were roeamired out among its 
amtnbera whb a mathematical e\- 
netaesa^ eeeording to the nlecht pa- 
fafielo(^iii ever drawn by the hands 
of Owen or Bpence, Wrontzki, or St 
Simon. 

But once take from aocfeyr thti 
convletion leave tlie questffn to 
stand on the mere gtounda of pollti- 
eai espedlfincy^liow frail, how 
t te acb eroua the foundation < The 
men of property, tlm deaceudants of 
Iho ^ house of have” see the force 
of the argument. They ackuoir- 
lete the beiteficent and stimu* 
Mminflueiice on Induatry and na. 
Hlhlm preaperHy which the diatinc- 
ilMofTittks, and the diSIsrmiee of 
fionottopriidocea. But howahali they 
4 ^ ** 4io house of want” he aatisfied 
aa to the arrangements of aodeiy» 
sBakolfited as they m to mtio/ment 
. hypasston, or by the eeuadouaness of 
lM«ht» 9 ret withont the meniiA ^ 
hi^ vf indulgence? By Whsft 
lehtad ttrgument shall the IndlHdoaf 
4|mf kfi induced to devote bitafsolf as 
Wfisr the good of society? 
ilkei dbj^t of attack, there* 
* iittstioftheRevolatloa, 

I rtftgiottt and ffals is 
_ _ lUmMontwaya. Krst 
1 of wkM Bo hi Men* 



entMAgf Hhtt fiie^euttirary 
mifisui jtb that ftouujfh itou 

aniT dUserahiy did^^ fkot 
aKogotber faltorod, dnd uhfit t^aieei 
the eyes of Bm entkhiotM youth ol 
France — ^yot the dia sysfaim possess 
ei some semuaht of Vitidw^ and 
might, with a new f«b andwtb a 
due infViaion of fre& spiHIUn more 



else tot a good many years, ff indeed 
ft did not quite regain Its youthful 
freshness and vigour. They would 
employ the stones of the old Uimple 
at ieuit to build the new;— emy 
would avail themselves of the did 
statue of Jupiter to form their St 
Peter, merely encircling It with a 
glory, attet their own fashion. 

1 u lestot e 1 i ligloii fiom that atfo* 
phy into which tr has sunk, we have 
only, as the Abbe mildly but some* 
what obscurely advises, "to break 
the bonds which subject the Church 
to the State (/ c. put an end to an 
established Church); asbociate her 
with the social niotement which is 
prepaiing new destinies for the 
woild ({. c €*\punge from the Bible 
eiery doctrine uhich militates 
against ituiuan piide and the course 
of modern opinion); with libeity, In 
ordei to uuitc her to ordt r, and cot* 
rect her WMndeiings (this we do not 
profess to understand ); with science, 
in ordei to conciliate her, by meaaV 
of unlimited freedom of discussion, 
with the * eternal dogmk* 
itettul -if this mean any thing it 
means that e^ery thing is to be ra- 
tionalized dou n to that pitch which 
shall make it plain to the meanest 
capacity, and all elbc thrown over* 
board);— with the people, In order 
to pour forth over their miseries the 
inexhaustible waters of divine dUN 
Hty.” 

The Abb6, If be would vodlitVo to 
speak out a little more dkttisody, 
Instead Of sheltering htaowtf ttMer 
that slaim which seems SO present 
Vs be unmrsal in Firanee In all such 
dtscttsslons, Would be louud to go 
pretty for i btit there Ofe veasoners 
who go to #ork more thofromMy 
than he; aaB owe of these Is iC B* 
LermMor. ^if If. Lermlnler had' 
been a period ttnfcttoiirn to AuMe^a 
mere ordMvy SfmoniSit oatltt*' 
sHm wo ritiHud hover hmm Vhensht 
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of wasting a word upon his views. 
But when a person occupies the si* 
tuation of professor (of law, we be- 
lieve), in the College of France, and 
disseminates among the rising youth 
of Paris his insane and unchristian 
opinions; when he is able to pre- 
fix to the cover of his present vo- 
lumes the names of half-a-dozen for- 
mer works on ])hilosophy and law, 
all which inculcate similar views, 
and all which, we know, have had an 
extensive circulation in France, we 
may be forgiven, even at the risk of 
outraging the religious feelings of 
our readers, for exhibiting to them 
some specimens of those doctrines 
wliich our professor is pleased to 
dispense r.r vathedra as the canons 
of religion, philosophy, literature, 
and law. 

With M. Lerminier and his school, 
Christianity is held no longer capa- 
ble of revival to any effect whatever, 
but must he laid aside as a worn-out 
garment which has done its w’ork. 
Herein the irreligion of the present 
age differs from that of the eigli- 
teenlh century, that no ribaldry, no 
sneers, are now ilirected against 
Christianity. On the contrary, it is 
admitted to have been admirably suit- 
ed to its time — beneficent in its in- 
fluence on society during the middle 
ages — softening the atrocities of Hie 
feudal period — furthering in the out- 
set the developement of popular in- 
telligence and popular liberty. They 
merely hold that its day is past — and 
quietly dismiss it with a 

“ Cn^sio, 1 lovp ; 

But nevor norc 1 h* othrer oi mint*,” 

The Mosaic dispensation, the 
Christian religion, the creed of Ma- 
homet, are viewed as all al ike- 
in regard to their pretensions and 
origin. Kach was adapted to its 
period and purpose. Hut as society 
changes so must religions. New 
ideas have sprung up ; the old insti- 
tutions, the old relations which 
bound man to man, are crumbling 
Into pieces. The C'hristian religion, 
fitted only for another and earlier 
phase of the human mind, does not 
adapt itself to the present. Instead 
of furthering, it represses the deve- 
lopement of intelligence, the amelio- 
ration of the prospects of society. 

We have just closed one of those 
periods of criticism which designate 
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the waning and expiry of an effete 
religion. We are on the eve of a 
creative period. As Christianity 
sprung from the ashes of Pagan fsm ; 
as Protestantism revived the dying 
embers of Catholicism ; so St Simo- 
niauism, Messianism, or some other 
ism (for as to details they are not 
agreed), is about to supersede Chris- 
tianity. There is to be a new hea- 
ven adapted to the new earth, a 
Palingenesis of man and of society. 

Human society is in fact advancing, 
and has ever been advancing towards 
perfeclifjilitt/. Every stage in its pro- 
gress has brought it nearer to that 
consummation. The doctrine of the 
inherent depravity of human nature, 
of the weakness of its faculties, of 
the impossibility of its attaining per- 
fection on eartli, are all mere tllu- 
sions, which it is time should be 
dissipated : and no religion like the 
Christian, which involves such as- 
sumptions, and by its doctrines of 
humility and obedience, self-distrust 
and reliance on higher and extrinsic 
aid, impedes the free developement 
of human speculation or thought, 
or weakens man's confidence in the 
nobleness and omnipotent energies 
of his own nature, can maintain its 
ground against the progress of opi- 
nion, and the truer light which the 
Revolution has thrown on the origin, 
the object, the wants and legitimate 
demands of society. 

This is our notion of M. Lermi- 
nier’s doctrine. Let us now see 
whether we have misrepresented 
bis ^ic*ws. We warn our readers, 
liowever, not to expect much clear- 
ness or precision in our extracts. 
There is a jargon at present in use 
in Paris, aud"M. Lerminier, like a 
skilful juggler, deals in it most libe- 
rally. Still we think the drift of his 
observations will be sufliciently 
clear. 

The first question which requires to 
be settled of course is, Does M. Ler- 
minier admit a Divinity at all ? Yes. 
According to him their does exist 
one divinity, and it is the only one, 
that of ThoughU 

** There is no medium. Either 
ideas exist not, or they are God 
himself. Man, in the fulness of hia 
strength, neither conceives nor 
thinks by halves; thought pure and 
complete is nothing else but God 
himself. • « Thought i« the Ja^ 
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cob’s ladder by which we ascend 
from earth to Heaven, and descend 
from Heaven to earth. Man mtu^ 
rally thinks out God (pense Dieu 
naturellemem). because he is Gad 
himsdf; he conceives and desires 
happiness and glory, because, in eir- 
tue of his nature, lie has the right to 
be happy and glorious.'’ 

There is no God but thought, then, 
and M. Lermiuier is its propliet. It 
follows, naturally, that all forius of 
religion which have existed in the 
world are only Divine, inasmuch as 
they are emanations of thought, 
which is itself the only divinity. All 
are equally true and equally false. — 
all equally divine in one sense, and 
all equally human in another. Moses 
is an honourable man. but so is 
Mahommed, — so are they all. all 
honourable men. (Uiristiauity is a 
purer emanation of thought than 
Paganism ; but in regard to its di- 
vine authority it stands exactly on 
the same grounds. Itvvns worked out 
by the creative force of the hutiiau 
mind, to fill up the moral and reli- 
gious void created by the waning 
and dying faith of Paganism. It has 
now performed its task — is failiiiir 
into the same decay with the faith 
which it superseded — and the hu- 
man mind is again hroodini; over the 
abyss of thouglit, and agitated by the 
tliroes whi(‘h announce the birth of 
a new religion. 

Huriiauity,” said M. Lermiuier, 
speaking of the advent of Christ- 
ianity, had seerried, in antique 
times, to iiave exhausted all the 
forms of its grandeur and btrength. 
She had produced an Alexander, a 
Cmsar, a Socrates, lit re \\ as some, 
thing still more pure and noble. 
Never did utaa embody in his boiil 
more of God than Jesus ; he has in 
him more of the divine Father than 
any other, and foi this reason he is 
called his Sou. llunianity. blessed 
be the fruit of thy womb! ibou hast 
borne a nobl^ infant — he is divine, 
uncarnal, pure, chaste without effort 
—slain to-day to be adored to-mor> 
row — and to Jive for leulurlee, with- 
out meeting the equal of his human 
divinity. 

** At this epoch of the world there 
were several ilberacurs, several mes* 
aengera^ several Christs ; hut there 
waa one excellent above the rest. 
For a great work there are always 


many and on^. There were trage- 
dians around Shakspeare, captains 
beside Napoleon. It was given to 
one to be excellently religious ; he 
has revealed a new disposition of 
the soul and of humanity, devoted 
to this mission by a singular call. 
Poetry, religion, philosophy, politics, 
have their predestined children, 
marked on the forehead by the finger 
of Nature. 

“ At the advent of ChriHtianity, 
the world w'as in subjection to the 
civilisation of Horne. The langunge, 
the administration, the Jaws of the 
Homans, bad passed into the Uhages 
of most nations. The faith of CliriKt- 
iaiifty penetrated into the political 
civilisation, the positive character of 
which served as a solid foundattou 
for it. It was one of those fortunate 
accidents which are kept in reserve 
by fate for novelties which are des- 
tined to succeed. 

“ There was a city, magnificent 
above all others, the C/ity (»f liutnau- 
it3', which it had crushed. Koiiu^ 
bliiinhered over the memory of her 
prosperity and her recollections,— a 
splendid temple, no loiiijer coutaia- 
iiig any thing but povveiless divini- 
ties. lienee, then, ye anli(juated 
and uriBiiitable deities I — a new (hid 
diives ye forth: Disappear! Vour 
haunts are buited for hiu pnrptists 
the Pantheon of Airrippa pleases 
him ; he is nr.ic, that is his title ; ye 
are old. that is your crime but tlie 
walls of yitur sojourn are solid, and 
it is of good augury for a (»od of 
vesterday to inhabit the Lternai 
City.” 

Whaf all tills insane cfhision 
rnoaiis, we shall not pietcnd l<» elti- 
cidate; indeed little ni(»re is appa 
rent than that, like tniching luali- 
cho/* it means mischief. 

M. Lerrninier, how ever, begins to 
speak a liiilo clearer by and by, 
W'beti he proceeds to the great 
separation of the Christian church 
eiiected by the Protestant reli- 
gion — the rise of w'bich, and the 
decline of Catholicism, be ascribes, 
of course, not so inucli to any supe- 
rior purity of the former, but simply 
to Its superior adaptation to the po- 
litical w'ants of society at the time. 
Protestantism is now giving way 
under the operation of similar cau- 
ses. Frotestautism is now on the 
declinei because it bas fcNrsaken tbe 
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liberties of the people-^because it 
has been carried away by that phi. 
losophy against which it is beginning 
to murmur. It is not popular^ it has 
produced all its scientific results.” 

The necessary conclusion is, that 
the futurity of the world belongs to 
neither the one nor the other.” 

He then proceeds to enquire, whe- 
ther its condition be really “ past 
praying for,’* or whether a new infu- 
sion ot vitality might not be admi- 
nistered to it by mi/sticism. Even 
mysticism, however, he thinks can 
now do nothing for it ; it would not 
bear the operation ; the ancient 
forms will not support the spirit and 
fire, they must fall. 

“ 13ut higher than the Christian mys- 
ticism is the mysticism of the Infinite. 
Beautiful as the Christian tradition 
is, it does not equal the universality 
of things. Huiimnity cannot for ever 
be shut up in the Ilehraic concep- 
tion of the (Gabala and tiie Gospel, 
(’hristianit}’, however pure and ethe- 
real it may represent itself, is itself a 
iTiaierial form com))ared with idea- 
lity, ephemeral beside eternity ! 

“ The mysticism of the Infinite will 
by a ueceshary superiority absorb the 
mysticism of (’hristianity. That 
done, new forms will aiise ou the 
renovated face of tlie earth, in the 
midst of converted mankind.** 

(Jlnihiiaiiity having been thus 
swallowed up by the mysticism of 
the Infinite, we must set ourselves 
to work to regenerate society on 
very ditlerent principles from iho^e 
which it inculcated ; and liist of all 
we must get rid of ; — a very 

simple task we should imagine for 
M. Lenninier and his followers. 

” It is no longer the time for 
hiirnanity to bend its shoulders under 
the yoke of a false and miserable 
liuinility ; the persevering exaltation 
of strength is a duty ; it is by it that 
we shall bi ing ourselves near to God, 
and enter into a true communion 
with him.” 

It is rather to be regretted that M. 
Lenninier, after laying down these 
admirable general premises, has not 
thought proper to follow them out 
in their practical application to the 
society and government — to the 
right of property*- to the relations of 
the sexes, and other points on which 
one would feel curious to see how 
^ this great great argument*’ wae to 


operate. Vague hints of these are 
scattered through the book— suffi- 
ciently ** vocal to the intelligent,” 
who peruse them in connexion with 
the context, but scarcely stated in 
language precise enough to admit of 
extract. IPerhaps although religion 
Is allowed to sbih for itself in France, 
it was not deemed altogether pru- 
dent for the professor of law, in 
plain terms, to preach a crusade 
against property, or the institution 
of marriage. Yet M. Lerminier’s 
sentiments on both subjects may be 
sufficiently guessed at ; ” If we have 
dune any thing in our studies on 
law, it has been to proclaim aloud 
the life mobility of . . We 

cultivate right by action, by the 
press, by tlie tribune, by revolu- 
tions, by our journals and political 
ardours. Let us establish the ideal 
and real empire of the eternally 
Jiuctiiaiiwj 7 itjfi I of h u mani ty .’* Most 
men, and most lawyers, we believe, 
rather pique themselves on establish- 
ing an opposite principle — the eter- 
nally siablc and z/z/changing nature of 
right; but, to be sure, a fluctuating 
right is a more convenient theory 
for those who regard tlie property of 
the rich as at present only in transitu 
towards the pockets of the poor. 

One need be at no loss, too, to 
guess how M. Lenninier stands in- 
clined towards the institution of 
marriage, from the raving idolatry 
with which he alludes to Madame 
Dude V ant (G. Sand), in a passage 
which more resembles a Bacchana- 
bymn than a sober criticism 
indited by a Professor of Law' in the 
College of France. Every one knows 
that this woman — equally distin- 
guished for high talents and for their 
most shameful prostitution — has de- 
dicated a series of high-coloured 
and frequently most licentious no- 
vels, to assailing, by all the weapons 
of irony, passiou, and philosophy, 
falsely so called, the Christian and 
sacred institution of marriage, and 
inculcating the convenient philoso- 
phy of the Amanta, the 

** Lvgge auroa e feUco 

Che iiatura scolpi:— S’ei piacc ei lice.'* 

M. Lerminier selects from the his- 
tory of the nineteenth century, three 
■ women as the prophets of the new 
era, Madame de StabI, . of moderate 
Mcdiune VmiltfjreB' 
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Madame Dudevatit. Poor Rachel 
Vamhagen, little did she expect, 
while pouring out, in the familiarity 
of private correspondence, some 
rash, indiscreetp and startling obser- 
vations on manners and morals, that 
she was in consequence to be exalt- 
ed to the honours of the prophetic 
tripod ! Little also, we will venture 
to say, would Madame de Stael have 
expected or wished to find herself 
in such close companionship with 
the inspired authoress of Lelia and 
Valentine, Andre, and Jacques ! 

“ Our age possesses three women 
who, like the inspired women of 
ancient days, have prophesied a new 
age. First in the held, Madame de 
Stat'd studied the world, — Italy as 
well as England, Germany as well as 
France. She loved the people and 
the nobility — Christianity and phi- 
losophy. She comprehended every 
thing in a certain degree ; but there 
are elevations in inetaphyHics and 
art which it was not given to her to 
attain. It is only at a lower range 
that she enjoys an iucontestilile sii- 
eriority. She cries, she agitates 
erself— she expires over her con- 
ceptions, exciting in the tnUu] and 
In the soul those troubles, which, 
without possessing the profundity 
of revolutions, announce and pre- 
pare them. 

“ In Germany, mean time, a young 
Christian- Jewess, in the bosom of 
her retreat, existed for thought, for 
her friends, for divine love, for tlie 
worship of genius and of God. Ra- 
chel de Varnhagen, in her copious 
correspondence, pours forth her 
soul. She is audacious in secret; 
she despises the vulgar suppificieH 
of things; she innovates in silence ; 
she allows herself, in calm sorrow, 
to be preyed upon by the desire, 
the hunger after truth. What is she 
In the bottom of her heart ? Now 
she adores Goethe, her literary di- 
vinity ; now she prostrates herself 
before St Martin, whom she styles 
ber great revelaior; she is divided 
between the mysticism of (-hristiau- 
ity and the idealism of infinity ; she 
has not solved the problems, but she 
has at least announced them ; she cur- 
ses in her heart a law without heart 
and without Intelligence; she has 
In her soul the revolutionary fire 
of Innovators ; and she dies without 
having allowed the tempests of the 


world to tear the veil which con- 
cealed her from the crowd. 

** Patience ! behold at last comes 
the true priestess, the true prey of a 
divinity. The ground shakes under 
the impetuous foot of Lelia : she 
appears, and at one bound she places 
herself at the head, not of women 
only, but of men. An inspired Bac- 
chante. she leads in our age the 
chorus of intelligence, which follows 
her with ardour. Pursue, O Lelia, 
thy mournful but triumphant march I 
Thou art devoted — then do not 
give way. Heaven has sent thee after 
the Protestant and the Jewess to be. 
in the fulness of day, the poetess of 
the ideal and the infinite. I V /A* wt 
umuitublr to thu : innidtfy 
he tnisplaced. .Abandon not the 
sublime audacity {sul/h/nc iirroutt- 
7‘f/) of thy genius; flit- 

hues of hvt find mornayr : sing — 
weep not; and instead of sunVnng 
thyself to be consiiined by llie di- 
vine fire wliicli inflames tliy breast, 
pour it forth upon the world.” 

After such a dithyranibic as 
we are quite prepared to hear that 
“ women are in the right in deinnud- 
ing for tlH*m*«elveH a new law in the 
state. It is not wdlhout rea-mii that 
the}* demand more liberty. Tiie 
i/i'sffjtvti ') is just, hut the time of 
this revolution is not yet come. The 
emancipation of women niii^'t h»* 
preceded by their new education,” 
by which, “ as they sefdv to raise 
themselves to the condition and 
rights of men, they are to he eleva- 
ted also to a proper virility <»f 
timent and thought;'* and this is to 
be dictated by the " new p|jilo*.(»- 
phy, with4>ut whii h there can be no 
policy, no religion, no art.” 

(Jur readers will ])rohably think 
they have heard enough of M. Ler- 
minier's philosophy of morals and 
religiim; and, assuredly, nothiogbut 
his position and reputation among 
the younger and more eutfiusiastic 
apirits of hVance could have iuducecl 
us to quote a line from these hu/y 
but blasphemous dreams. In poli- 
tics, and particularly in regard to 
the external policy of France, Ids 
optnioDs are precisely what we 
might anticipate. While preaching 
up universal amity and tlio brother- 
hood of all nations, through opinion, 
he now and then lets drop aome- 
thjng which shows that France is and 
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ought to be as intent on conquest 
m ever. Of Belgium and the Hbe* 
nish provinces of Prussia France 
will never lose sight. They are 
wiitten upou her heart as Calais was 
oil that of Elizabeth. Lermiiiicr 
does not exactly advise bis country 
to have ri'course at once to the vote 
du foU ; he rather pretends to expect 
the incorporation of these long co- 
veted provinces with Fraucf3, from 
tlieir i>\vn voluntary conviction of 
the heueilts of the change ; but it is 
i.lear enough that France, like the 
Protector's soldiers, while she puts 
Jier trust in Providence, is also to 
keep her powder dry for the occa- 
bioii. 'fhe old spirit of the Direc- 
tory t-pe:ilvs (only a little disguised 
by tin; iiiodmn jargon of 18b.'j ) in 
the. following passage 

** If the tiuditions of the past in 
lliese i)rovinceR i»e Cierman, the new 
spirit of the. Rhenish proxinces will 
itot long remain immovable beneath 
their spell. The Rhine is not ed- 
closed within one empire — it sepa- 
rates two nations. The banks of the 
Rhine cannot belong to ihcinselves; 
the provinces of the left bank {not 
f i nt lil t stut of the jiyht) ought 

l<» be great municipalities, ilourish- 
iiig under the protectorate ot a great 
nation. Who shall he that pro- 
jector — riiince or Piussia — Paris or 
Berlin ? That is the ipicbiion. 

If on the banks ot tlie Rhine the 
recul lections of history, the usages 
of relii^ion, the methods of science, 
arc ( Ml man; the legislation, the 
<*ourse ot ideas, pobitive and politi- 
cal, are I'rench Cologne, 

which now-a-days iiumbcrH only 
b l,utK.) iiiliabitauiN, inclines to liberty 
and ind(‘pendence, and would meet 
with them rather on the side of 
I'Vance than of Prussia. Treves dis-* 
liken the Protestaut domination of 
Berlin, and w'ouUi expect to ineathe 
more freely under a (catholic inQu- 
ciice. The people of the left bank 
neither like nor dislike France or 
Prussia for their own eakes, but they 
would desire the friendship of the 
most beneficent powder. It wovld be 
fitoliah to make the cont^uest of the 
liheniah provinces the sole object of 
a war, and to wish to govern Cologne 
and Aix-la* Chapel le like a town of 
Champagne or Normandy. Except 
Landau, Sarrlouis, and Sarrbrucii, 
ancient possessions of France, she 


ought to demand nothing but on the 
footing of the positive interests of 
the river provinces. Let her raise 
herself from the abasement of her 
policy, abandoning herself to the 
happy course of her natural quali.* 
ties ; let her show herself good, 
valiant, humane, disinterested, and 
she will see the nations come flock- 
ing to her. The protection of France 
is no unhappy situation. (Witness 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Holland^ 
Germany — every state that has ever 
been insane enough to accept her 
protection 1 ) The inhabitants of the 
left hank may one day find more 
pleasure in acknowledging the so- 
vereignty of Paris than of Berlin. 

“ True policy consists in obedience 
to the nature of things. Little states 
are the necessary satellites of great 
empires. Saxony inevitably inclines 
towards the dominion of Prussia, and 
Dresden must one day obey Berlin. 
The same cause will draw Hanover 
along with it. 

** The same cause will at a future 
period invest France with Jlehfiurn, 
and Brussels must dcjtend on Far is, 
as JJicsdcn iriil upon Berlin'* 

With these pacific views on the 
German provinces, it may easily be 
imagined that the policy of Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Austria, as unfavourable 
to the progrebs of the movement, 
and sadly tending to procrastinate 
the final brotherhood of nations, un- 
der the banner of the new philo- 
sophy, meets with M. Lerminier's 
severest reprobation. The King of 
Bavaria, a most accomplished, ami- 
able, and truly lihtral sovereign, 
who, by bis munificent patronage of 
literature and the arts, has conferred 
on bis small capital a dignity and 
importance which few other cities 
in Europe possess, and who started 
in life a warm admirer of the mo- 
dern theories of constitutions and 
popular discussion, is stigmatized 
as mediocre in intellect, without 
perseverance, solidity, or greatnen 
in his system of government, irreso- 
1 ute, wavering and distrustful : equal- 
ly unhappy “ in his physical organi- 
zation” (which being interpreted 
means that he is rather deaf, and 
stutters a little in his speech) and 
In his mental constitution; and all 
this simply because the said King 
of Bavaria, after submitting for 
some years to a systematic course of 
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Tezation and Insult, on the part of the 
popular leaders of the chamber— 
was at last under the necessity, 
when matters had rea<‘he(l the length 
of a seditious armed assemblage at 
Hambach, of ridding tlie kingdom of 
some of those gentlemen of the press, 
under wliose auspices the revolu- 
tionary action had been got up and 
propagated. Prussia, in like manner, 
is reproached with her desertion of 
the cause of liberty, though at the 
same time the author is forced to do 
justice to her intellectual vigour and 
advancement, from whicli it is antici- 
pated tliat she cannot long maintain 
an nntiliberal policy. Of Austria, Ler- 
minier speaks pretty much as the 
better informed among the French 
Liberals have of late been compel- 
led to do. He admits her material 
prosperity, and even her moral cha- 
racter, but laments over her stale 
of intellectual imprisonment. “ What 
is wanting,” he exclaims, ‘‘at Vienna? 
— the liberty of thouglit ; — or rather 
the absence of tiiought, is conspicu- 
ous. Kvery thing is permitted, every 
thing is yiossible — except to direct 
the mind towards the grave and 
manly objects, on which the desti- 
nies of man and ot the human race 
depend.** 

That Prussia, since IKK), has 
steadily united with the other Ger- 
man Governments in opposing tlie 
spread of German liberalism is 
true; that the policy of Austria is to 
discourage thought and discussion 
on political subjects, is cr^ually so; 
but these admissions require to be 
taken with some explanation, and 
wc are happy to find that explana- 
tion afforded by a brother professor 
of our author, M. St !llarc Girar- 
din, himself a liberal Frenchman, 
and well acquainted with Germany 
— both in its political and literary 
aspect. We shall take the liberty of 
borrowing from his “ Notices Poli- 
tiques et Litteraires, sur FAlle- 
magne/’ * the following passage as a 
useful corrective to the strong lan- 
guage and one-sfded views of the 
nOTCSsor of Law. 

^ How does Prussia endeavour to 
preserve that moral ascendency, 
which to her is worth provinces ? 
n# policy of Prussia may be sum* 


mod up in two words -To be always 
8 little more liberal than the princest 
and always a great deal less liberal 
than the people. 

“ Such is the policy of Prussia, and 
according to the time and the occa- 
sion, she exhibits the one side of the 
medal or the other. When men’s 
minds are calm, when Europe is 
tranquil, as it was before 1880, then 
Prussia shows herself liberal ; she 
awakens through Germany those 
hopes of liberty and unity, which 
charmed the bivouacks of 1818; she 
makes useful reforms in her admi- 
nistration, improves the govern- 
ment of her communes which had 
been founded by Stein ; creates pro- 
vincial estates ; grants local liberties ; 
protects and developes industry ; for- 
wards with all her power the instruc- 
tion of the people; founds universi- 
ties ; but, at the same time, takes 
care not to diminish her army, or to 
give full liberty to the press, that 
she may remain strong against Eu- 
rope, and against the spirit of the 
age. 

“ Pni8«ia lias been called a great 
barracks. It is a barracks, but also 
a school. At Berlin, nuftr dtr 

there are two vast buildings be- 
side each other; the one is the arse- 
nal, through the open gates of which 
are srjen glittering cannou, with all 
their ammunition, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to hurl their thunders 
at the call of war. The other is the 
university, where floods of students 
incessantly come to draw from the 
sources of science. Such is the 
emblem of Prussia ; the university 
and tire arsenal, cannons and study, 
students and soldiers. Prussia may 
be said to present herself to Europe 
holding two blazing thunderbolts 
in her hand ; that of arms, and that 
of intelligencx* ; but always using 
with discretion the more terrible; 
that which oftenest burns the very 
hands that bear it— the thunderbolt 
of intelligence. 

Before 1880, Berlin was becom- 
ing by degrees the literary capital of 
Germany—Prusslft was tlie Messiah 
of liberty and of the unity of Ger- 
many. She was then more liberal 
than the sovereigns. Hut the Revo- 
lution of July broke out, and Prua- 
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Bla then dieplafed the other side of 
her device. Slie had been in the 
advanced fifuard of the age, she now 
passed at once to the rearguard— 
irorn being liberal she seemed to be- 
ronie illiberal. The fall of Charles 
X. produced upon the liberalism 
of Europe the effect of the fall of 
a mountain into a river — the wa- 
ters were suddenly raised beyond 
their natural limits, and Prussia 
could not and would not rise to this 
accidental elevation.*’ 

From Prussia M. St Marc Cllrar- 
den passes to Austria, and we ran- 
ii(»t help instancing the picture wliich 
follows of the condition of Austria 
and of the character of the late Em- 
peror as one of remarkable candour, 
fairness, and good sense for a French- 
man, and an admirer of the Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days. 

“ 'i'here is no country which has 
been more linfavouiably judged of 
tlnm Austiia, and there is none 
Avliicli gives herself so little trouble 
about that judgment. Austria car- 
ries her repugnance to publicity so 
far as to dislike even praise. ICulogy 
annoys her as miK'h as censure. 
Austiia has estahJishments for in- 
struction which might serve as mo- 
dels — she says nothing of them. She 
Avas the first European state after 
England wliich introduced railways 
— she never mentioned it. She has 
a just, equitable, active administra- 
tion, with nothing feudal or aiisto- 
cratic about it; a liberal administra- 
tion, created by Joseph 11.; — she does 
not publish it to the world. She 
has an excellent civil code — she 
never boasts of it. Her principle 
is to conceal even the good, to re- 
move to a distance the spirit of exa- 
mination and discussion. She says 
to her people, live quietly, be 
liappy and moral, love your sove- 
reigns, who love you in return, 
dance the waltzes of Strauss and 
Lanner, and, above all, reason as 
litili! ns may be! Such is Austria, 
where there exists, under a paternal 
power, without disquiet, and In 
all the comforts of material life, a 
population honest and good, equally 
indisposed to excess in morals aoa 
in speculation. 

** Do not suppose that Austria, In- 
heriting the policy of Venice as She 
has done her possessions, plunges 


her people into pleasure in order to 
divert their attention from politics, 
or that she favours immorality as a 
useful distraction. No, — Austria 
watches over the morals of the 
people, and believes that In every 
state good and moral subjects are 
more easily governed than the 
licentious and the immoral. In 
order to maintain this system of 
good morals, Austria does not 
trust to the care of the clergy alone, 
she favours popular instruction 
as the best safeguard of popular 
morality. In Austria the children 
of the people are obliged to go to 
school; they cannot even marry, 
without a certificate of attendance. 
The instruction which tends to 
form good labourers and good work- 
men, merchants, manufacturers, che- 
mists, mathematicians, engineers, 
physicians, — the instruction which 
lias for its object the practice of the 
useful arts, is in Austria favoured 
and encouraged in everyway. The 
instruction which has for its object 
the formation of men of letters, of 
advocates, and philosophers, — the 
instruction which teaches men to 
reason, to criticise, and to discuss, 
is discouraged and restrained. Yet 
Austria does not fear the truth; 
she fears only the doubt and the 
enquiry which tend to shake every 
thing— the true as well as the falst, 

* * * 

“No state has more reason than 
Austria to have confidence in its 
own strength and permanence. 
Twice she has seen her capital in- 
vaded by hostile armies; twice has 
her power been overthrown, and 
seemingly demolished; twice has 
the enemy (and what an enemy ! 
France, with her innovating spirit, 
and convulsing opinions) ranged 
at will over her country and towns. 
And yet, after all her misfortunes, 
Austria has risen to find herself as 
she was before her fall. The inva- 
sion of France, in 1314, produced a 
revolution; the double Invasion of 
Austria has produced none. She 
has experienced the shocks of con- 
quest, but not those nf revolutions. 
There is something remarkable in 
this sialiility of empire, amidst 
great catastrophes; something fe- 
markable in thW nation, whihh pej> 
ilsts in making no dianga nn lanrn 
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or on pow6r which sees innova- 
tion pass bjTj without admitting any, 
—which attaches itself to the fate 
of its unfortunate princes, suffers 
with them, and imbibes from this 
fellowship in misfortune a more 
lively and profound attachment. 

“ The people love their emperor as 
a son loves his father; and the em- 
]>eror, in his turn, by his vigilance, 
by his laborious zeal, and, above all, 
by the sweet simplicity of his man- 
ners, exerts himself to merit this 
l(»ve on the part of his people. The 
Imperial family knows nut what 
etiquette U. The emperor often 
walks on foot, followed by an ai ti- 
de* camp. In one of tliese walks at 
Schonbrunn, during the cholera, on 
meeting a coffin which was in the 
course of being conveyed to I be 
cemetery, without being followed 
by any one, be a&ked ~ \S by tlie 
cufiia was thus abandoned. ‘ It is, 
no doubt, some poor person/ said 
the aid-de-camp, * who has neither 
relatives nor friends.' ‘Well, then, 
said the emperor, ‘ if you please, 
we will follow it ourselves.* And, 
taking off his hat, ho accompanied 
it to the grave, threw upon it the 
first spadeful of earth, and retired. 
For an absolute monaK li, did not 
this display, in a touching inaiiner, 
the sense of the true equality of 
man 'f 

“If 1 may believe the unanimous 
accounts ot Vienna, the emperor 
not only possesseK the vii tues which 
render sovereigns beloved, but the 
talents which enable them to go- 
vern. This prince, wliom we pic. 
ture to ouibclves in France, I 
know not why, as a sort of r*ji ftiiu- 
euut^ works twelve hours a-day, and 
knows all the languages, all the 
patois of his empire. Jlc receives 
every \yednefiday all who wish to 
speak with him. There come to these 
audiences peasants from cvei^'ijiiar- 
ter of the empire, without iiitruduc- 
tioDs, without letters, with a mere 
number which marks their turn, and 
which is handed to them in the 
antechamber; they enter into the 
emperor's cabinet, remain w ith him 
Ute-adetty and state their case. It is 
rarely that the peasants of the here- 
ditary states engage in lawsuits with- 
out previously consulting the empe- 
ror. 1 Jiia 7 add^ that, in the Austrian 


administration, when a dispute does 
arise between a gentleman and a 
peasant, the gentleman must have 
a very clear case indeed before he 
has any chance of success. The 
Austrian government thinks that the 
higher classes ought to pay, by soniu 
sacrifices, for tlieir privileges of 
rank and nobility ; that the peasant 
ought to be iudcinnifieil, by some 
advantages, for his political inferi- 
ority; and that the ci\il and poli- 
tical inequality of society is only 
possible on the condition of satisfy- 
ing the one party by liis vanity, and 
the other by his interest.’* 

.Such is M. Girardiii's picture of 
Austria; peaceful at lioine, powerful 
abroad, justly confident in her own 
powers and resources, but respect- 
ing the rights of others ; with a popu- 
lation happy, industrious, religious, 
loyal ; and, though divided by so 
many national distinctions, united in 
attachment to their sovereign .and 
their country. If the worship of 
Lerminiei’s divinity, Thumjht^ be 
here but t-purin/ly permitted— if 
talent takes the dii«'Clion of the prac- 
tical rather than the spccuiaii\e — if 
g<*nius fei'l its flight some what ri'- 
Ktrained— (lhon<ili we would as'k 
Lermiuier to point out among the 
iiiuderu dramatistM of Geiinany, or 
of Furope, one who is Mjperiiir to 
Grillpar/cr) — still, if these diaw^- 
backs are to be icinoved only at the 
cost of inoie \iiid advaiunges — if 
Austria is to obliiiii an ii)ci<.ase of 
poUtical and intelleciuul activity, 
only by following in the wake of 
rehtle.ss, religiunlcss, rev olulionury 
France, long may it be ere that evil 
boon be be.stow'ed ! Little as she may 
be conscious of her situation, and 
boastful as may be the terms in 
which she speaks of her ow^l rank 
among the states of lilurope, France 
may be assured, that her position, 
elevated as h may seem, is neither 
envied nor enviable, and that no in- 
tellectual energy will redeem a na- 
tional character, where the moral 
feelings have been perverted and un- 
done. Swung loose from the old 
and safe anchorage of religion and 
established law ; blown about by 
every wavering of every wind, with 
no clear couise before her, no bar- 
hour in t iew ; scarce even a shelter- 
iijg creek or watering-place where 
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ftbe may for a day forget the tem- 
pests she leaves behind her^ and be* 
fore; she is calculated to be a 
beacon, not a guiding light, to the 
nations of Europe — the more so, that 
she drifrs upon her path w'ith all her 
colours set, amidst the thoughtless 
shouts, or idle boastings, of her 
crew. England ! thy course, though 
gloomy, is not yet so hopeless ; rash- 
ly, indeed, thou hast cast aside some 
of those cables that moored thy ves- 
sel to her quiet road ; but the anchor 


of religion still holds fast; thou 
art manned by a sounder-headed, 
sounder-hearted crew— firmer hands 
will ere long be found to guide thy 
helm ; and even yet it may not be 
too late to address to thee the 
warning of one who had witnessed 
the course and final termination of 
a similar voyage. 

** Tii, nisi vciitis 

Debes ludibrium, cave ! ” 


lUE Sh'KTCIlEtt. 

No. XIIL 


Ik you would wish your imagina- 
tion to revel in the most turbulent 
hceues of its own creation ; intellec- 
tually to enjoy tales of passion and 
violence; so as e\en in conception 
to identify yourself with them in that 
stirring dream, to be the actor in the 
mighty mo\ing drama, the hero in 
battle, the monarch on tlie throne, 
the ruler of the world, and distribu- 
tor of its treasures; and thence ex- 
hausting the sphere of luimnri action, 
to “ ride, the whirlwind, and direct 
the storm/* what situation would 
you choose wherein to realize the 
ideal consummatiou ? Some deep 
seejuestered dell, amid the silent 
locks and solemn trees, in the most 
utter quietude of nature's remotest 
shelter from the ordinary doings of 
mankind. Entire repose, wluue, 
jierliaps knowing and sensible of the 
silent quiet in which you lie, “ len- 
tils in umbra/’ you would half close 
your eye to all visible objects ; and 
fancy would work her magic, en- 
large your boundaries, and from the 
wiidernewses of thought weave won- 
drous vision. How beautiful is the 
glen I tliis is perfect repose — here I 
came au hour or two to commune 
with the trees, and with a sketcher's 
liberty and accuracy to chronicle 
tbeir sayings, and register tlieir 
movements; but weary with the 
walk and heat, 1 must needs first act 
the idle Tityrus, and throw my length 
under ** the shadow of the spread* 
ing beech.” Theorists on colour sayt 
that after looking at any combina* 
tion of two only of the three primi* 


tive colours, the eye if shut wull in- 
stantly call up the lost colour — for ex- 
ample, long looking at green you 
will sec red. So, perhaps, as we are 
made for action, and refiection, or 
rest, in our energy there is a ten- 
dency to beget rest, and in our rest 
the mind is hurrying to action. 
What, then, have been my thoughts, 
my dreams — gentle ? no — quite the 
reverse. Yesterday I read in Maga 
leinarks on Alison's excellent His- 
tory of Europe during the French 
Revolution, yet to-day not one 
thought but of sketching has entered 
my mind, until this hour of repose 
under the green and silent boughs ; 
and here have 1 been by turns Bona- 
parte and Suwarrow, an actor in the 
bloody Italian campaigns, a sub ver- 
ier of dynasties, the tyrant, the exile. 
Thus have I, though bodily in perfect 
repose, yet strutted my hour in the 
tragedy and farce of history, and 
that quite contrary to my purpose 
and nature. 1 mention this, not in 
idleness, however, but because I 
think 1 learn from it a lesson of art. 
We must never quite lose sight of 
repose, whatever be our work ; it is 
a natural desire of the mind, it never 
quite leaves us, and it is that state 
in which the imagination is most 
alive. So the painter and the poet 
should never outrage or shock this 
passion, if 1 may so call it, but by 
rhythm in the one, and tone in the 
other arty convince the reader and 
spectator that no positive violence 
will be done to that state In 
alone he can give unrestricted indul- 
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genoa and enjoyment to his fancy. 
Was it not with such a view that 
Shakspeare would not let the players 
“ tear a passion to tatters V '* that ha 
directs them “ in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as 1 may say, whirl- 
wind of your passion, you must 
acquire and be^et a temperance that 
may ^ive it smoothness ? The tur- 
moil, the battle, the tumult of the 
Iliad is accompanied by the repose 
of studied measure — amid the car- 
nage of men, we see the gods the 
tranquil spectators, and when they 
are m the conflict Achilles rfsis. 
There is a purpose in their bringing 
togetlier repose and action. There 
is a participation betweeiV them in 
nature, they are necessary to eacli 
other, and must be in some way 
transferred to art, as belongin g to its 
mystery. The spectator is in lepose, 
or we cannot take Ids fau<*y at our 
will, and wc must (ilfer something to 
his eye that shall be congenial with 
the feeling — what is out of harmony, 
to borrow from another art. is out of 
repose. Even if by representations 
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you would agitate the mlnd^ you 
must take it iii its passive, its yield- 
ing state, which is that of its reflec- 
tive and imaginative power. When 
Virgil introduced jEneasand Achates 
into the picture gallery iu the Tem- 
ple of Juno, how composedly the 
warriors walk; they had been sur- 
veying, at their leisure, the busy 
works of the Tyrian architects, and 
now in quiet dignity and unpertur- 
bed step pace the gallery and view 
the pictures — and though they were 
indeed spirit-stirring, so as to make 
the heroes shed tears, yet does the 
poet never lose sight of the proper 
repose which doubtless the pictures 
had too ; that tlicre may be no mis- 
take ill the composed attitude, he 
purposely tells you tliat JCrieas 
stood and shed tears.” We had read 
blit a few lines before the simile of 
the ever busy and moving bees — the 
« fervetopijs;” the pi<‘tureHare of stir 
and battle; but ntaik the repose in 
the piiiicipnl spectator, and how ne- 
cessary he is iu this <piiet to the 
whole passage, or V'irgil’s picture— 


“ i'onstifit, et larrymans — Quisjam Ioimjs, inquit, Achate, 
Qua* regio in terris nostri non plena lahoris V ” 

" He stopped, and weeping said, oh Iriend, e'en here 
The monuiiieuts of Trojan woes appear, 

Our known disasters fill e'en foreign lands.” 


This repose of attitude is further continued— 

** Sic ait: atque animnm ffwtuia pascit tnnni'^ 
Most inadequately translated by Dryden, 


** He said, his tears a ready 
Devouring what he saw so 
And with an empty picture 

I think in Shakspeare, characters 
not unfrequentJy, iu the violence of 
grief or ottier passion, somewhat out 
of their strictly speaking natural 
language, anticipate a cast of thought 
and reflection that would naturally 
arise in the minds of the audience or 
spectator alone ; and thus a certain 
repose is preserved, and it is that 
which identifles their whole feeltogs 
with the subject before them. Now, 
there is no art has so much this 
power as painting. It can not only 
subdue, but give also the particular 
cast to the repose to which it would 
direet the miudj and which the mind 


passage find, 
well designed, 
fed his mind.” 

can readily enter into. It has power 
over every hue, can give the awful 
quiet of a browner horror over the 
words, or “ sickly o>r with the pale 
cast of thought.” The ancient sta- 
tuary not having this power of tone 
and colour, delighted in actual re- 
pose of attitude; with few excep- 
tions the Grecian statues are quies- 
cent— certainly it Is their general 
character. But as painting has this 
power, in an eminent degree, so in 
the hands of the greatest roasters 
has it been judiciously employed. 1 
regret to be ooropelled to say that, 
in this respect^ all are sensible of the 
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Btriking; dilTereiice of the general im- 
pression from exhibitions of the old 
and of modern masters. In the for- 
mer we are never oifended with 
that glare of which I complained in 
iny last paper. Whatever be the 
subjects— be they the terrors and 
confusion of battle, or the gentle rest 
of a pastoral landscape ; or be they the 
gorgeous sunsets of Claude’s roariiie 
pictures, or the battle of the bridge 
by Reubens — there is no attempt to 
astonish by glare of colours that shall 
forcibly arrest attention. You admire 
most, b€‘cau8e there is no evident de- 
mand made upon your admiration. 
You are loft at liberty to select ; and 
whnt, either from the nature of its 
subject, or possibly defects, you may 
be iiule pleased with, will seldom 
obtrude itself on your observation. 

1 felt no fatigue in the repetition 
of rny visits to tlie two exhibitions — 
the British Institution, Pall Mall, and 
the National (lallery ; and I shall 
copy from my Note Book such re- 
marks B8 I made on the spot. It is a 
vei-y great thing for art that the libe- 
rality of the possessors annually al- 
lows the fiijewt specimens in their 
rolleetions to be seen by the public; 
and with a truly liberal and praise- 
worthy spirit, the members of the 
institution are not regardless of mo- 
dern art, nor is it by exhihition alone 
they eiieourage. It is an tingrateful 
task too nieoly to scrutinize the pre- 
tensions <>f pictures so ofTered to 
view. Hej#»ctioii may he, under some 
circumstances, very difficult. There 
may he pictures that in other days 
would have had great reputation, 
that DOW will not bear the, test of 
comparison witli others — and some 
that may have been genuine, may 
have been sadly mutilated by the 
cleaners and retouchers. Whenever 
you see the paint separate in wide 
cracks, or have a fried appearance, 
you may be quite sure that it is evi- 
dence of the hands of the Philistines. 
The cracking of the paint of the old 
masters is a rare thing ; and when it 
does crack, it is in the finest lines— 
hair- like lines ; there is nothing like 
the separation and tearing asunder 
from the ground, as where the lea- 
thery megillops are in use. It is a 
property of their paint to be as bard 
as iron ; and picture cleaners well 
know that it is so, and that H U not 
Tery easily solabie-«<»aiid h is very ill 
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usage when pictures so painted are 
destroyed. Whenever you see a 
picture of a disagreeable leathery 
texture, you may with reason sus- 
pect that either it never was genuine, 
or that it is not now— that it has been 
painted over. 1 would not say that 
the old masters never approach a 
leathery texture, perhaps sometimes 
they did (hut in few instances), be- 
cause they used their pure medium 
variously; still, as I verily believe they 
always did use the same medium, 
and that It was not liable to change, 
such dc'Tect w^as easily avoided. 

On the subject of the medium used 
by the old masters, 1 hope very soon 
to he allowed to make some remarks 
wliich may be of vb1uc<— and this I 
say without having any scruple on 
the score of modesty ; for I have 
little information on the subject that 
I owe not entirely to a friend. 1 
mentioned in a former paper that a 
very scientific and able amateur had 
devoted many years to this particu- 
lar of the arts ; and when in town 
I went through hie process, and he 
detailed much of his experiments to 
me. The tests, chemical and other, 
are extraordinary and very satisfac- 
tory. The medium discovered by him, 
or, as ho with just confidence ex- 
presses it, “ veterem revolavit ar- 
lem,” fully accounts for every thing 
that is so beautiful in the texture and 
execution of the old masters, Fle- 
mish and Italian. It, as 1 understand, 
avoids all varnishes and those items 
in recipes that make pictures crack, 
becomes very bard, very brilliant, 
and rich ; and though it is combined 
with oil, it robs it of that peculiar 
unpleasant texture and surface oil is 
so apt to acquire. My friend has as- 
certained what colours were of old 
used, and with this medium has pre- 
served for years those which with 
the common methods will not stand 
a week. He lias a small collection 
of beautiful pictures, which he has 
very accurately studied. We were 
together at tlie institution in Pall 
Mall and the National Gallery fre- 
quently, and were in our own minds 
satisfied that the medium redisco- 
vered was essentiaily the same as 
that used in the pictures before us- 
1 am Id hopes that he will allow me 
to speak more fully of Its 
rl^s, and tbM wolowf he will, ^ 
m liberality beoOBlk««o MbaiaJ arts. 
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lay it before tbe public. I would be 
most enthut^iaBtic upou tbU subject; 
but I well know how coldly every 
thiuj^ Is received that may be written 
upou it. TJiere are so mauy favour- 
ite uostrums that run the circle of 
reception, and arc sure to be thrown 
by after a while, that there is either 
a geuenil want of confidence in all, 
or the artist is already eugag^ed to 
some one, the inutility of which he 
must wait for time to discover. But 
none are long satisfied ; and I scarce- 
ly ever met with an artist that did not 
express his vexation, either at the 
changes that take place, or at stmie 
lack of facility in the use of what- 
ever he employs. But I shall be very 
much mistaken if that vexation do 
not cease, when this retliseovery 
shall be, as I trust erelong it will he, 
made known. Sir Joshua was right 
in making his experiments, though 
in many respects they failed; yet we 
may he certain that if lie could have 
obtained brilliancy without them, he 
would not have been so indefati- 
gable. Indeed he has done iiiueh, 
as the flue pi**njre in the National 
(iallery of Lord Heatlifield suHi- 
ciently proves. How rich and mel- 
low it is, and yet how much do we 
regret that it is paiut^Mi with t!*e 
help of varnishes wiiicli are already 
separating the paint.* And there it 
stands, beautiful as it is, the only in- 


stance of original paiut so affected. 
There is uot one in that collection, 
unless where retouched, that is uot 
still of a firm body. Tills is very 
remarkable; let any one, however, 
examine them with the view of as- 
certaining this, and I am confident 
there will be no difference of opi- 
nion. 

1 first went to tbe Institution in 
Pall-Mall at nigbi; though certainly 
uot the best time for seeing the pic- 
tures, it is then a fascinating exhihi- 
lion. My first hll^iness was lo notice 
the landscapes. 'J'here was none 
that appeared to attract so inucli 
ntteiitioa as the picttin* hy Ilohhima 
hebingiriu^ to Sir Iloberl Peel. 1 had 
lioard much ot it, and doubled if I 
^hiiuld be pleased with it — it had 
been described to me as a l(»vv, uri- 
poelical suh)et‘t,]>ainUHl wondeifuliy 
like nature, with no beauty of eorn- 
])o^itiolI ; but rather in deliance of 
it, as if the artist ha<l joirposoly se- 
lected the mo^l onliriary obj<‘t*rs — 
ami Ids ehoiee ot iiLriv strip-* t>t tr*M's 
was pai lit ol.u ly iioitced. On even 
a view of llie pieliiie I did not 

think ciiiicism ju-Hl ; indeed, ihe.t 
it was aitojreiher unjust^ and vv'aiit( d 
liurh ill its census e and iu praise. 
I say its praise, lor it win 

said to be wondei fully tffic lo n.i- 
tiiie, I ihirik it i-* not true to umure 
in the Hcust; in whicli liiul praise was 


• ■'J'heri* is ubuiidant iirouf ih.’il paiintii^ in oil w,is •'■iitiit it*" bi fia i- tie' 

ti lilt: of Vail I'.Vfk, \vln> *inly dal ilioi;iiv -i soiiii'lliiiig ; vv'bat rh-it w.t'-, « »i may 
t»> be Ilf ;;reat valin*, li»r it b*tl tw an a'-sa’*s;ii:itit»ii, tli^*t it b;- .i h* iii ; 

tin; old oil paiiitin^r was found so itiadi'ijuatc to nicer uorks, ib.*r iImtc f,m be Jiitb- 
doubt in Van l^yeh’-- time tin? artists painted as lie litd in t;inn, ami ii \v;m 
bis vexation, on the cr.icutng of n pictiiii? so painted *'\j>*>sed to llie sun, that set bun 
upon his invention. It may not be amiss here (o make extracts fr<ini Smith's Anti- 
quities of \\ estminsier. It des':ribes u proeesM of anal wiiij' tin; coloios and »'i/ used 
in the ornamental paintiuj; of St Stephi-n's Chapel in the fourth year of Ldword the 
Third. The first extract is from a letter to Mr Siiiitb. The luvxt is frtnn the ac- 
count of expenses. 

** In Older to examine th« colours, I was obliged, after having rareftilly scraped 
them from the stone, to employ a qiiuiitity of impure ether to disvolve the vanuKli 
which bad been laid over them, mid aNo to se]iarate ifir otl triih which thvcohntts hutl 
been prcpnrrd. By this method, I was enabled to procure tbe colour-* in a state of 
purity after they had subsided to the bottom of the phial. The superiiatHiit liquor, 
when decanted and mixed wdlh water, became immediately turbid, and an oleaginous 
matter swam on the suiTace. This matter bud the peculiar smell of varnish, and 
adhered as such to the sides of the phial. What the composition of this varnish 
may have been, J cannot precisely determine.’* 

Among the items of expenditure 1 find the following 
Thirty peacock’s and swan’e feathers, and squirrels’ tails, for the painters* pencils. 

** Two flagons of cole (query, what is coIe V) for tbe same. 

** Nineteen flagons of painierx* oii for paintifig of the chapel, at '>«. id, per flagon, 

** One pound and half of hog’s bristles for the brushes of painters.” 
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given. For though nothing can be 
more true tiian facta, there were 
fiome artful deviations, which, as 
sacrifices, were very judicious, par- 
ticularly in the foreground, which 
Hobhirna intended should not be his 
picture^ and therefore sliould not too 
much attract attention, even by its 
accurate detail — my note' book tells 
me. The subject, humble as it may 
be considered, and vulgar as it might 
have been in some hands, hm yet been 
poiAicaUy seen and treated. There 
is a character in it, and a pleasing 
one, to which every thing in it tends. 
Here is a town in distance, to 
whicli a road leads directly in the 
middle of the picture, lined with 
trees of no great growth, but not 
imdegant in form, heiuliug towards 
earl» other, in social intercourse, as 
it were, not iuexpressive, of the 
amity and <‘ouc.orci (»f the citizens 
that may walk under tijem. We may 
t‘a‘'ily imagine some hurirher who 
ii;ul grown to ojmletire amidst his 
imliistrinus fellow cilizerm, with 
wliom lie may have been connected 
by many ties, in his content and 
gratitude, requiiing of the painter a 
r<‘))res(*nlation of his iiativtj town. 
Now, a vulgar view would not have 
pleaded him — a fine view, that is, one 
j>resurning in eib'Ct, w<*uid not hate 
salihiied him, for neither would have 
expres'^ed liis feelings on a view of 
his native town — it must be an every- 
day vie^v, but a fatourahb; one — it 
must tell of successliil industry, and 
of a tlin* share of a(‘((iitr(‘d leisure — 
of comfort, domestic comfort, reli- 
gion, and the bb'ssings of heaven 
upoTi a contented and indiiRtrious 
people, a family, complete in this its 
home view. The painter, iu each 
conception of his subject, has given 
to it a purposed formality, to which 
tho mind's eye readily associates 
municipal order. The man in his 
gauhm (and though in the fore- 
ground, not conspicuous, but put in 
as it were for the eyes’ search) graft- 
ing his trees, is indicative of peaceful 
industry. TJie substantial burgher, 
probably for whom the picture was 
painted, is seen leisurely walking 
from the town with his dog and 
gun — and behind him, iu the further 
distance of the straight road, are 
other figures, which not only serve 
perspectively, but likewise connect 
the principal figure with the town. 
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There is a somewhat large church 
rising above the houses, which it 
seems to protect — and they are all 
of the same colour and character, as 
if the industrious hands that had 
filled the homes with comfort bad 
erected their temples to God in 
thankfulness. They have no con« 
spiracles there to pull down churches, 
and confiscate corporation property, 
there is no tempestuous agitation in 
the heavens or on the earth. The 
clouds are such as enrich and fer- 
tilize, and illuminate all beneath 
them they are not fantastical and 
idle, but look as if they were them- 
selves on a pleasing duty, blessing 
all beneath them ; — and they appear 
r/.virt//, indicative of fine weather, 
and thence by association again in- 
dicative of prosperity. All is calm 
peace, consequently there ds no vio- 
lence of colour, no splashes of reds, 
and yellows, and blues — indeed, no 
raw positive colours to disturb the se- 
renity, such as we often see daubed 
in for efiVet. No colour is predo- 
minant over another, but all are in 
even tone. It is beautifully exe- 
cuted, indeed appropriately; for 
there is no minute finishing, no irk- 
some labour which would have 
marred Mr; cliaracters ; the handling 
is rather of an agreeably easy and 
pleased industry, with sufficient 
freedom, but no running riot either 
with brush or palette. 1 could not 
but be pleased to observe that Me 
rn/t> of composition, of which I spoke 
in an early number of the Sketcher, 
was very advantageously attended 
to. Indeed, I may say, in very many 
of the pictures 1 found this to be the 
case, and wdiere there was little 
attention to it, there was always 
something to offend. But to return 
to Hobbima this picture is surely 
an example of a homely, and per- 
haps unpromising subject being dig- 
nified, or rather 1 should say sanc- 
tified, by being made tangible to our 
sociable affections ; and the preser- 
vation throughout of this one^^eba- 
racter of good Immanity is poetry, 
which will never cease to gratify 
and to calm. 1 have seen such sub- 
jects treated with a violence of 
effect, in which the heavens have 
been made to discharge their bi^s 
of indigo upon a hunmle township. 
In most unpromising malignity, as 
Jupiter Bombaatea would wage war 
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with men end mice; and the thunder 
which could rend a promontorj and 
shake Olympus, was expended in 
eplitting a bean-stalk. 

There are acime very good Ruyi- 
daels in this exhibition. No. 11 is a 
pleasing 6ui»ject of repose, and quiet 
seclusion. The water is covered 
with water lilies— in colour, it is 
strictly aoher-grey,and brown* greens 
prevail. There is but little detail of 
jmrftcular leafage* The composition, 
too, is much according to rule. No. 
41 is another fine specimen of the 
power of the same painter. The 
subject is a waterfall— aud indeed 
the majesty of the element is ac- 
knowledged — it is thundering along 
in its own wilful way, making fright- 
ful sport with an uptorii tree tOi>vd 
to it when full fed; «o may we ima- 
gine the great Leviathan “pla}Uig 
with the mast of somet argosie,’* or 
“ tall ammiraU'’ wrecked upon his 
waste domaiu of ocean. Tiie water 
Is truly liquid and in motion; tlm air 
is wet with the spray of the foam ; 
and in the heat of u June day, it is 
refreshing to cheat yourself with 
coolness through the eye. The upper 
part of the picture is perhaps too 
cold, and not quite pleahitig in com- 
position, not entirely in character 
with the lower part — we do not want 
village intrusion here. It is very dif- 
iicuit to represent foaming water in 
shade ; here itis admirably done. You 
doubt not for a moment whether it 
is in shade or not, and you so delight 
in the coolness, you would not have 
one gleam of a bright sun shed over 
it. The other Ruysdaels in this ex- 
hibition are very good, but perhaps 
these are the most beautiful, and 
painted with the more masterly hand. 
Nos. 122 and 30 are compainuii Ga'^- 
pars — perhaps No. 22 the best. 'I'his 
is a truly pastoral picture, that takes 
us back to Virgil’s eclogues, when 
Tityrus piped and made the wood’s 
resound with Aroarillis. It is Virgil’s 
pastoral improved, for it has not an 
echo of his doleful complainings — 

It is peaceful security, wlien swains 
tended their klne only for the plea- 
sure of looking at them, and at their 
fiocks, to mark which do bite their 
supper best ;** posterior to that age 
when Mercury went cattle thieving, 
and anterior to the reign of the bri« 
aaiida, when honest villagers might 
lie about upon the herbage ; some 
catUe are wandering where they 
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will,’* while the shepherds converse, 
or emulate pastoral music, such as 
rural liberty allows,— - 

“ EiTarel»ovM,ut cernia, at ipium 
Ludere qute vellem calamo permUU 

The distant plain and mountains, 
seen over the shepherd's home, are 
very beautiful ; Claude never painted 
any thing more aerial and yet terres- 
trial ; it is the mountain boundary 
of a silvan reign, and far off enough 
for the satisfaction of modest liberty. 
The colouring over the whole land- 
scape is silvery green, or rather 
grey, cool v’^erdure over a red rich 
soil ; such as Caspar loved, and so 
ertectually represented by the red 
groiiiKl of bis canvass. In this pic- 
ture he Kcciiifl to have been bent 
upon R[»readiiig the grey, yet lucid 
atmosphere of the morning over the 
whole piece; it is even in the leafage 
of the foreground, which has less 
force, and is less finished than is 
usually the case wiili liim. When- 
evei 1 Hce a good picture of Gaspar 
PouKKfii, so supreme, so without a 
competitor as a ImutsOiitr painter, I 
always co\eiit, not lor myself, but 
for the TSiuional Gallery, >'umerous 
as are his productions, for he painted 
with certainty and great rapidity, 
they should be collected and prized 
as Raphaels and Coireggios are; 
and 1 cannot but think tha? day wdll 
come, — though this is not the day 
for true landscape ; when w'O lose the 
evil relish for meretricious beauty, 
and glare and lluster, then the gran- 
deur and the beauty of simplicity 
will be felt, and admirers will rather 
be content to be pleased continualiy 
than a8tonishr3d once. No. 30, 1 said, 
is coinpauion picture to the last ; they 
are both the property of Lord Yar- 
borough. Of the two. No. 30, though 
it is a beautilul picture, and pariieu- 
iarly tine in the composition of the 
foreground trees, 1 think la the in- 
ferior ; perhaps it is not quite unin- 
jured — the subject is pastoral aa the 
last ; it is “ reductu valle,” in the 
bosom of a mountainous silvan re- 

f ;ion. The whole is in repose ; a bulld- 
ug in the second distance, not inele- 
gant, reflected in cool water, and in 
that shade, which, clear itself, renders 
objects indistinct, yet enlarges and 
improves tiieir character, seems 
placed as if the very centre of a 
poetic pastoral territory, whose 
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happy inmates would not have been 
athamed therein to have received 
Pan or Syl vanus ; the very trees drop 
their boughs toward it, as if they had 
listened to the pipe and converse of 
the deities, and were now acknow- 
ledging the blessings and promise of 
security to them they had left at 
their parting. Gaspar has not failed 
in the application of his rules of 
composition in both these pictures. 
They are well worth a landscape 
painter's study, they will teacli him 
the value of simplicity; and that to 
be great, it is not necessary to paint 
grand laudscapes, where hills are 
piled on hills, and frowning rocks, and 
precipices, and cataracts, and forests 
of every hue, from verdigrease to 
copper, put the sun out of counte- 
nance, and glare in his stead. 

No. Jluth, This is a very beau- 
tiful small picture of a mellow 
warm evening ; some rustic figures, 
with their goats, are in tlie shade, 
whieli is really cool, and well cha- 
racterise the repose of the pi<*cc*. 

No. 1 14 is by the same painter of 
warm sunsets, “ Thti lidptizintj of 
t/it Eunuch This is a large picture, 
cerlainiy beautiful, and painted with 
great skill; but peihaps with too 
much utleiitioii to the meaner detail 
of nature, and somewhat too vulgar 
in the form and selection of ground, 
for the liistorical pretension of the 
subject ; much of the landscape 
is mere commonplace rushy bank, 
and the trees, though there are sonic 
large, are undignified, hold little com- 
munion with each other (and indeed 
the largest rather uncomfortably 
have a tendency out of the picture.) 
Tlie yellow of the clouds of the sky 
is too strong, a little out of har- 
mony, and has perhaps suffered in 
other hands — I speak only of the 
effect, not from any examination of 
texture — yet the picture is a fine il- 
lumination, and, w ith all the imper- 
leetioii 1 have noted, has a great 
charm. The figures are in them- 
selves admirable in cotnpubiiioii, 
tone, and colour — in the latter, har- 
monizing well with Uie flood of light 
around them. 

No. 62. “ The Lion and the Mouse, 
Snyders.” — This is a very su iking 
picture, very powerful, and very 
weak. Powerful in the rampant in- 
dignant animal caught In the tuil« and 
Tery weak in the landscape, which is 
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quite unworthy auch a noble crea- 
ture. We may bestow on the pain- 
ter the eulogy on Longinus, with a 
small addition, that he is himself the 
great sublime,’* and little he draws. 
He is both lion and mouse : If there 
was no net, the animal might well 
rampantly turn his back on such 
a meagre unpromising country. Were 
there but some richness and depth 
of tone in the background, wbat a 
noble picture it would be I but that 
it is still. “ There is not,** says Bot- 
tom the weaver, “a more fearful 
wlld-fowl than your lion living;** 
were he well back’d, he would be 
tremendous. The poverty of the 
landscape is perhaps but the hu- 
mane exposure of half the face of 
Snug the joiner, for Bottom had a 
deep insight into all things frightful 
and fearful, and thought a real “lion 
among ladies a dreadful thing.** 
The fable is well told, and, besides 
its common moral, may convey a 
pt»liiical satire. Certes a great lion 
has been taken in aliempe.u net, and 
a great liberator’* sometimes turns 
out to be a very little mouse. 

In No. 34, wc see the powers of 
Vandervelde — “ -d storm connn(/ on.'* 
The swell and commotion of the wa- 
ter is jiortentous of hidden resources 
of the strength of the element, that, 
if it pleased, could show us what a 
storm should be. Vandervelde must 
have skimmed over the waves in his 
dreams, and, in the days of meta- 
morphoses would have been “The 
Stormy IVlerel.” 

No. 12. “^1;/ EnrampuKnt^Jvith the 
Portiad of the PeunUr Cuyp** — If 
the painter be tlie stout soldier, so 
placidly ornameiUing his equally 
stout and sturdy steed, very brotliers 
in composure (so true is it that a 
man is often like his horse, and this 
one might be a w'orthy representa- 
tive of Doctor Cavallus, or even the 
Roman seuatur), one might easily 
account fur the fat, vigorous, and 
substantial works of bis hand. He 
is of the “ heavy horse,** and does 
good execution. This is very rich 
and mellow in colour — possibly the 
red in the scarf of the man is a little 
too prominent. The red and yel- 
low tones may thereby want a trifle 
of balance, unless it be considered 
that the blue it to be found in the 
dark gr^y shaded parts of the horse. 
Tbe inwrivto upon tiie Uuee cploiura 
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might 80 think— oertftinly the red, 
though small hi quantlty^does appear 
out of the right key. The man is boot* 
ed and well spurred, according to re- 
gulation, and for military ornament; 
it cannot bo for use; so placid a self- 
resemblance he could not find it in 
his heart to gore with those rowels. 
He is ornamenting the creature as if 
he loved him, and reminds us of the 
line. 

** And th^ Horse-milliner, his head with 
roses dight.” 

The encampment is seen in distance, 
under the animars legs, Tlie fact 
is, they had left it, that they might 
converse, without being overheard, 
respecting each other’s intentions in 
the day of peril ; for you cannot doiilit 
that the horse is as sen'^ible as the. 
ruler, and lias, like Hayardo, "‘Iiitel- 
letto umano’" — and a regiinei.t of 
such would most strikingly repre- 
sent a “ March of Inlellecr.’* 

No.4G. *^A n rif bt a thfn! Ihrrfhcin'' 
Sky and distance perlrois somewhat 
too blue for the foreground; the fi- 
gures are excellent, the composition 
very pleasing, an elegant pastoral, if 
the term ele^jant may be used, though 
not of the higher <*a8t. Herghem is 
an intermediate step in taste between 
common nature and the lihjhly poeti- 
cal pastoral of C4a«par. His ligures 
arc‘ peasantry,* not raised inrleed 
above daily toil, but lliey are never 
vulgar, and there is generally very 
great truth in liis colouring ami ef- 
fect, but he is sometimes darker than 
is quite fitting for his subject. 

No. 29 is a very fine Snijdt rs — ^the 
wounded and howling dog admira- 
ble. These subjects of Snyders want 
the locale of landscape to give them 
their full interest; in wild and ap- 
propriate scenery, the freedom of 
the wide hunting range, the adven- 
ture and peril of the boar hunt, would 
be poetical ; but when the animals 
fill up the ivhole canvass, or nearly 
80, we are not satisfied with their 
confinement and hemming in, as it 
were, rather in the narrow limit 
of a cage than In their native forests, 
for winch we look in vain. 

No. 120. *'Himtinfj Scene, Berghem 
and Hackaert.'* — This is not in Ber- 
ghem’s usual manner. IIow seldom 
<‘an two painters work together with 
advantage; they either compliment 
each other by mutual weakness, or 
are afraid to put out their full 


etrength. 1 shoulit doubt if the per- 
spective is quite true; the trees ap- 
pear very large: it is, however, a 
pleasing picture, hut wants force, 
and mure variety of composition. 

What a charm of moonlight quiet- 
ness there is in No. 5G, by Vander- 
neer. He was a very charming 
painter; little taste had he for the 
toil, and turbulence, and the busy 
hum of men, — the glare of clay suit- 
ed not his eye; little did it enter 
into Ids feeling, that, when the sun 
was sinking, beauty was departing 
from the earth — that the eye of Pro- 
vidence was closing on it; little did 
lic^ enU'i* into tlio melancholy of the 
poet, lie listened not to the Inull of 
parting day; nor did he think aloud, 

** Tin* liuniouai-J plods his 

wrary way, 

Ami ihe w'orld to and to 

mt?.’’ 

He ftdt that as Clod made two gn'at 
Iieht'i, the, one tc» rule the day ami 
the oilier to Tide the iiiolit, t-o were 
they both de-ervinrr praise and ad- 
miration, the work of the ('n‘ator\s 
liftiid, and hi'i gilt was rnoonliglit. 
“ !' nhf /-» ^^»//and eaily to ris4»/' was, 
in his view. Iitth‘ wisttom. f^oidc at 
his little picture, and you will think 
it sheer alitude t*» l'o to bed with 
the sun. 'rhen‘ is an einMnailon of 
poetry <lifi*u*>e(l in the soft silver light 
of llie moon, ^^’e hreatlie it, nml it 
inspires ihoiiLrhts t<»o Indy for day. 
This is a very sweet tran»iuillizing 
picture. 

No. 1-l.j. Jtorln/ T frifhrajtt , 

Tofnt and thf A ntjf'L .'<ah ator Kos-a.” 
There is gnMt frraiideur and simpli- 
city in this picture, with a character- 
istie exeeutiori, — there is very little 
variety in llie colour, and no atten- 
tion to minute detail. It is one of 
those pictures that Thompson so'hap- 
pily designates in givinjr the eharac- 
lerisiic of this master, “ as savage 
Rosa dash'd,'* It is brown, urabery, 
the rocks admirably shadowed in. 

1 thought the sky a little too much 
cut up; HO I have noted it, but am not 
positive about it. This is a favourite 
subject with painters; Salvator has 
frequently chosen it. How greatly 
his execution is to be admired ; you 
yield to it as to a talisman, and fling 
your whole mind with an energy 
borrowed, even though you know it 
not, from the charm of his pencil. 
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No. 151. ** X Wqody Landscape, 
Kiihens.'*-— This Is a most surprising 
work of llio genius of Rubens. 
Here, indeed, he is a colourist ; brfl* 
liaucy of light and soberness of shade 
are brought wonderfully together; 
and the feeling is perfect; it is as 
rich as colour can make it, and as 
sombre in its depth as poetry can 
desire. The flood of light pours into 
the picture, hut pierces not the shade, 
and the hunter and his dog driving 
the deer diversely into the thick 
wood, is as well managed as may be 
conceived. Few are the landscapes 
tif Ruhens tliat please me, for, go* 
iieralJy, they are for colour only, in 
defiance of subject; but hero there 
is nothing to regi et, and it is, in truth, 
a perfect landscape. I had always 
admired the print of it by Bolowait, 
imt had no conception of the power 
and fascination of the picture. I 
1 egret it is not in tlje National Gal- 
lery, for it is well worth the fre(|uent 
bind y of the landscape painter. 1 here 
was not one in the Gallery tliat 1 so 
much studied, 'i’his exliibition is 
very rich in lluhens. His “ Flufht 
htlti i'U}U}tt tnrwnlitjLty** thougli 
alight and sketcliy, is most masterly, 
and has the eftect of Rembrandt. In 
this how tota]l 3 ’ has he avoided that 
flickering of colour and execution by 
widrh lie dazzles without destroying 
Ids general lone; it would have ill 
suited the obscurity and mysteiy so 
necessary to his subject; yet, in the 
painter, it was judicious abstinence, 
a witl» holding his hand, and keeping 
hack his own power; and in this he 
has given an admirable lesson to mo- 
dern artists. His llippolffUts t/troivn 
from Ms car** (No. equals the 
conception of Kuripides; it is very 
poetical. This is well engraved in 
Forster’s Gallery of Engravings. The 
marine monster, the destroyer of the 
chaste Hippolytus, is like the embo- 
dying of a frightful dream. This, 
and such like pictures of this mas- 
ter, forces a regret that bis eenltts 
was too much employed in allegory 
and court flatteries : for, Uiougn he 
has given them the lustre and blaae 
of his genius, prodigal in resources, 
beyond the wonder at the power of 
his art the mind has little satisfac- 
tion— we “ look up and arc not fed.” 

His Battle of Muxeidius^^ No. 51, 
is an example of that flickering, 
^rown in with such a vigorous ener- 
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noUced above^ There Is 
gken by ft all the coiifusion and con- 
flict daring of a battle ; and yet the 
general som'iety of tone, essen^al to 
real sublimity, is most ^rictly pre- 
served. No painter bad this .power 
in an equal degree with Rubens^ 
His pictures of this class show the 
purity of the medluh] he used,, for. 
be is very free and fluent in the use 
of it. There may he some yirible 
proof of his medium in his “ I^^rst 
Slictch of the Lion Ilont^* No, 93, 
which is likewise evident of the 
manner of his getting in his subject. 
The ground is little more than the 
medium freely gone over the whole ; 
and upon this the subject is sketched 
in with a colour much like umber, 
hut thinned and modified trith a u hitcy 
that is certainly not white lead, lor it 
mixes not with the umber, as white 
lead would; and when force and 
substance is W'anted, it is put on 
thick; but even then it never mixes 
with the umber, 8o%8 to give it an 
opacity. If tliis was not chalk, it 
may have been the medium itself, 
or, 1 should say, the dryer which he 
added to his oil. It would be very 
gratifying to have Ibis put to a test. 

No. 5il. 21*6 Coronation of the 
Virgin. Aiinibal Caracci." — In spite 
of a colouring not quite ngreeable, 
and that conventioual absurdity of 
representhjg the C’-reator as an old 
man, and funiisliing angels with 
violins, to all which the general prac- 
tice of tiie schools iias reconciled us, 
it is impossible not to be pleat-ed 
with this picture, and often recur- 
ring to it v/e shall always find some- 
thing new to admire. The grouping 
is BO harmonious and easy, the ex- 
pression of the heads so sweet, and 
the whole character so engagin^f, 
that we easily pardon )be defects, if 
defects they be; perhaps some of 
the yellows have chafed, and be- 
come rather dingy. The complex- 
ions are too much of ibe leathery 
colour of the background, and as 
that Is meant to represent a hue of 
celestial glory, 1 cannot but suspect 
it must have undergone somcchangc. 
It might possibly be improved by 
cleaning ; but that is dangerous 
work. 

** The Village B/UeriainmefU** of 
Teniers is turely out of perspective; 

it is painted with bis usual 

bat not nature. In Oiese subjects b® 
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often forgetft the material, earth : it 
i» difficult to wiy what his fi^cures 
stand upon. It may be too cold in 
colour. 

70. “ ()sfud< in hi-i Paintiny’* 
room,'* — This is a very ineliow, rich 
little ]>irture. I'iie artist loolv*^ weary, 
as if lie had been all day at tvtuk, 
and lo(»ks like a man fn/imj to see, in 
spite of the fading light; and though 
fatigued, there is an energetic ex- 
pivj^sinn in face and hand, as if giving 
ids tiiiishing touch. The eased is 
])retty much like ours, and there is 
a cup With his iiiediuiu in it; and 
could we look into that, we, might 
dmcovei liuw he has contrived to 
give Ro rich and clear a pi(‘tiMc, with 
so low a liirht. In the hackguoind 
are hoAs cleaning l4is brusiics; Jie 
has been at wmk on a hind-cj.|ic. 

No. 73. (h;/- iVo-n* '/ ut th( 

S'.irm. Il4 nibi .unit.” — 'rhero i*» no- 
thing in the n*N*,tiU* of this pillule 
that fon ddi' !-pe.?iks of llen:brandt. 
It i'i engiaved m i’o>''t»‘r's Gnlleiy. 
'VV'imt a ‘irand suidime Mihjeci for the 
trenius i>t a painter to imliilgc in ! 
M very thing cnnspu i - to awe anti snb- 
liiidly, theidemciJ.s the pei 
I'ition ot the hiruies, aoil il.«' c.'dui 
divine hublind'y of oui S.uiour 
’1 Itis j>it tnre is so il:‘'j'jrec:ihit‘ In tex- 
ture and coioui, tliat one \h in a great 
psrt pref hided tlierehy f. om fein Ing 
the merii of the treaiinent of rl'e 
subject. There at e some admirable 
llembrandts in this cxliibiti.m. lie 
must have losed old Avotnen, for he 
paints them ** c>iit noiorrp and he 
was fortunate that his ** fair tme did 
7int (lie of old nire/’ as in the hirce 
of Aly Gi andnuiiher, lonjjr befort* he 
was horn. 

The “ (>hi. No. 5H, is 
very powertui, rich, end briMiaut; 
but No. oh is said to be his mother; 
and the more y<»u I i(»k at her the 
in(*re '.a ill you sec of Uembrnndt in 
ihope somewhat coarse hut deter- 
mined h aiuns, with xmtkd in eveiy 

I’here never was a more vi- 
gorous portrait than this; it is (juito 
w'onderful, and painted in with a 
decision, that is charat teiistic of the 
old woman herself; it appears a>i fresh 
as when it came from the easel. Hoav 
forcible, rich, and transparent are 
the colours, and yet with what srib- 
atance are they laid on, and with 
what masterly execution. This ia 
more vigoroua than the other old 
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woman. It is very strange, but here 
is one of the most celebrated pictures 
of the master, 

No. 14. “ The Ship^lmihler audhis 
; ’* yot how difficult is it to look 
at lbi.s aft»*r seeing the others. Stand 
at 11 sufficient diHiance,and you can- 
not but adiniri^ that part of the back- 
ground wiiere the low light breaks 
in ; but other parte are very thin and 
weak ; and there is a something po- 
sitively unpleasant in the colouring 
of the heads and hands. How unlike 
the painting of Ids -mother; yet, I 
htdie\e, they were painted within a 
year or two of each other. 

No. 11 li. “ Tin j\lonk rtudintj** is 
in hi" best manner. The very C(»n- 
cealmeiil of the head by shade, and 
^hown slrou^ly so by the light on 
llo" hook or paper he is leading, only 
excites a desire, to look into the fact*, 
and it is so wonderful ‘y Jimn.^iicd 
that ** as vou lo<fk ” the rtllevlcd 
light seems to increase. 

No. ‘m. “ A/vf/ftr atn/ ('/d/dP 
is oiic of liis veiy bnlliaiil liitle pic- 
tus*-*,. 'lit''!’* ih a led cap, veiiuil- 

litm, c«'ri!u’idy not mixed wiifi ivhiie 
lend; u liiU siibstituie did lie user' 
’’ lie .-ame as Itubens used, and it 
was tbit AV'liich lemlered oprupie 
coloui hiransp.u't nt — probably chalk, 
or a dryer wry like it in texture. 

It is (iilVh-ult to bclie\(' that his 
“ 'Jnkrnn fiitn n f/ om the i'rnss** No. 
I lo, is ii(»t a burlcMjUi^ upoii a sacred 
Hubjei't. 

No. 113. “ St S( hdf,{ifni,** This 
is in Giiercino’s best manner; the 
colouring very fine, and the (‘fTc^cl 
poweiful. 

No, Js. — cro'/'fud irit/i 
thorns, (oddo.** — rerlmpa, as this 
picture wan so great a favourite with 
the late Mr West, 1 ought to affect 
Great modesty, and abstain from say- 
ing, that I think it weak, nicaj^rely 
painted, and deficient in that su- 
hliine and divine expresbion a head 
of Ghrirtt crow^ned with thorns ought 
to ]M}ssefc8, To my eye it is poor, 
and slightly sketched in, as if with 
turpentine. I am sorry 1 cannot 
admire it ; indeed admiration is not 
enough for such a subject— but so it 
Is — ‘* non ini place.” 

1 have noted in my 8ket(di*book 
many otliers ; but I have already ex- 
ceeded perhaps a due space in Maga. 
1 did intend in this paper to have 
gone through the National Gallery ; 
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but I will take another opportunity. 
That is an exhibition that we happily 
may at any time see. | will only 6b- 
horvp of them for the present, that 
tiie C4>iTeL^/3;ios alone are a national 
treoRure — a very cheap purchase. 
Thpie is nothing like them. The 
iiiaiiue ('laudes are superb. I do 
not know if I do not like the Em- 
hnrhatian of the Qf/een of Shehrt, 
better than tlie St Urmtla, These 
aie certainly the finest Rpeciinens of 
CJlaude in the National Gallery ; but 
it is not ricli in the w'orks of the first 
landscape painter the world ever 
saw, Gaspar Poussin. Surely they 
aie to be purcliased; and the cost 
to the nation is nothing. 1 find Mr 
r^vvart has taken ui> the subject of 
the arts in tlie HoubC of Gommons, 
with regard to the entjuiry into the 
aflairs Someiset House; neither 
i»e nor the hav(‘ any busi- 

ness to ask (jueKtioiis aboni it. They 
iiiay as well (|Uf*Htiou any private 
t:<*ntleinaii's patronage. How the 
nits inny be best promoted, is an- 
other matter. 1 suggested in a for- 
mer paper, and 1 siil) think it would 
!)(• advantageous, that our uiilversi- 
lies should have professors of Paint- 
ing, and that scholaishiira should 
likewise be founded there — for who 
can doubt that a high education is 
reijjuisite for an artist, and more par- 


ticularly a clasBical education ? No- 
thing would BO much raise art in 
puhJfc eBtimation; and the prizes 
would be a great stimulus to genius, 
besides that stimulus which a high 
cultivation of mind is sure to give. 
1 would again and again urge some- 
thing of this kind, and am not with- 
out hopes that the idea will be taken 
up by iuduential persons elsewhere. 
It would ensure patrons, because it 
is impossible that the Arts should 
be thus publicly acknowledged, and 
honoured, and practised in our uni- 
versities, and not find their way into 
the hearts of the young men at all 
times lesident there. They would 
be greatly improved by the aetpiued 
taste themselves ; it would rescue 
many fiorn evil pursuits, and ihey 
would become pal i ons. 'J’he true 
principles of an would he moie ge- 
nerall) and belter understood ; there 
would at once be a higher and more 
eorrect aim. Artihts would no longer 
have to vie with the upholsterer in 
finery. Unmeaning iiicKcries, a mi- 
ferahle suiistilute for lack of sentU 
mentaiid poetical feeling, would be 
no longer endured ; merely me- 
retiicious and ornainenlal aitists 
would find the patrons like the Fox 
in the fable, w^ho, turning over tJie 
masks said, “ How beautiful ! Wliat 
a pity it is they have no brains I !'* 


Nofc.-^\x has been pointed out to me that 1 have made a mistake in my 
last. The error is that 1 have entitled Wilkie’s picture of Columbus — 
Columbus and the Kgg— and it has been supposed my remarks should 
apply to Lesly’s picture. Not so. The error was only in the title. It was 
a mere mistake from the notoriety of the subject, and so it rose hastily from 
the mind to the pen. The critique is upon Wilkie’s picture. 
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The hi^hefit of all autlioriUes has 
pronounced that “ all Scripture was 
written for our learning.” We may 
almost, with emial force, extend the 
maxim to all History. Kven when 
we remember how large a portion 
of the Scriptures is taken up with 
the direct history of one of the most 
troubled, diversified, illustriously 
sustained, and terribly concluded 
national existences that ever deve- 
loped the hand of Heaven to the 
eyes of mankind, We may discover 
how far this rank of instruction has 
been contemplated by Providence. 
If the facts of the last fifty years 
have been marked by characters 
pre-eminently calculated to compel 
the general attention of man, — 
tlie values of the great public 
principles have been shown with 
unprecedented clearness in their 
effects, — if tlio workings of public 
passion, of angry poverty, of po- 
pular jealousy, and, on the other 
Land, of Ministerial feebleness, 
of courtly libertinism, and of Royal 
inexperience, have been singularly 
laid open iu France,— if, as by a 
thunderbolt, one blow of irresistible 
power had not merely struck down 
all that was high or sacred upon the 
surface of the soil, but broke into 
tlie depUiB below, and showed the 
whole sullen and wild agency of 
evil, the whole ('yclopean dungeon 
blazing with perpetual furnaces, 
and ringing with the eternal clank 
of preparation for the wounds and 
death of peoples and dynasties 
above,— is it to be called a supersti- 
tion V or if such it shall be called, 
is it nut the wildest of all supeiHti- 
tions, to think that this knowledge 
Is not without an object and a 
cause* — that something steadier 
than chance has been made the 
guide of political wisdom for the 
time to come,— that something of a 
higher nature than the vapours and 
shapes of the passing tempest fs in- 
volved in the clouds that have co- 
vered the land with such sweeping 
calamity, -*that there la a spirit 
within, not merely to direct the 
whirlwind, but commissioned to 


speak to man in the lire and the 
thunder ? 

The great characteristic of the 
French Revolution was a love of 
change. The iolences, follies, and 
horrors of the time are utterly inca- 
lable of being accounted for to tins 
lour, oil any ground wdiich could 
afford a substuntial stand for popu- 
lar indignation. There was no act of 
tyranny, and no temper of tyranny, 
on the part of the govennneui; 
there was no new severity of taxa- 
tion to embitter the mind of the po- 
pulace — no humiliation of the na- 
tional arms to alienate the soldier- 
no decay of trade to render the 
mercliaut hostile to the stale— cer- 
tainly no aggravation of clerical 
pride or intolerance to awake public 
ivraili against the <’]ergy. It lias 
been said, and proved a thousand 
times over, that France never was 
more prosperous, more glittering iu 
the eyes of Europe, or more eleva- 
ted in her own— more filled in every 
artery of her showy and vigorous 
frame with the salient and glowing 
life-blood of national supremacy ; 
yet, to the astonishment and terror 
of the earth, this stately and power- 
ful figure was seen at thi^ instant 
tearing off its garments, iUnging 
away every attribute of its da^s of 
eacc and pomp, and, as if struck 
y sudden niadtiesK, rushina: out 
tlirough Europe, torch in hand, ex- 
claiming rabid and hideous blasphe- 
mies against God and man. The 
true stimulant of the disease w^as a 
rage of subversion, a remorseless 
passion for overthrow. The same 
jargon of conspiracy, which is now 
riu^ng in the ears of England, 
'* the means to the end”— that mys- 
tic and sullen threat against the 
public existence, which forms the 
watchword of open Jacobinism here, 
or of that still guiltier treason, 
which hyiiocritically affects the Ian- 
guspo of public care, and cloaking 
ftself under " economy,” aims its 
stab at the Constitution— this motto 
of the low traitors, who, hopeless of 
rising to public estimation by their 
talents, determine to make them- 
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selves feared for their evils, and re- 
venge the littleness of their powers 
by the capacity of their mischiefs — 
was the battle-cry of faction In 
France. C/iane/e was the mark on 
the forehead of the revolutionary 
Cain, and by that the murderer is to 
be traced to this hour, let him wan- 
der where he will. 

It is remarkable, and deeply de- 
monstrative of the soundness of 
these views, that the aversion to 
change formed as prominent a cha- 
ractciihtlc of England for the last 
century as tlie determination for 
universal ruin formed of France at 
its close. Burke, the prophet of 
pldlosophy, had long since observed 
tiie scrupulous and almost nervous 
anxiety of the ^reat revolutionists 
of to avoid all uncalled-for 

tiislurbaiice of the ancient order of 
tilings. All wiili them was rcstora- 
tnut, notliiug change. They found the 
temple of English freedom turned 
into a place of corrupt tradic, and 
desecrated to all the purposes of 
liberty; but they applied no torch 
to the building — they summoned no 
furious, ignorant, and ungovernable 
\iolence of the multitude to aid 
them in extinguishing the guilt of 
the altar — they proceeded on their 
liigh commission alone, and accom- 
plished it with the dignity and com- 
jilcteness suitable to the authority 
whicJi gave the task into their hands, 
'fhey drove the trafiickers from the 
shrine, and rcstonny it to its origi- 
nal purity, reopened its gates tor 
the worship of the people. But 
how much more powerful was the 
provocation of the lime ! James 
wan a wiHul tyrant : he had already 
violated bis coronatitm oath. The 
country was yet reeking with tlie 
merciless cruelty of his executions 
of Monmoutirs adherents, and tliose 
adherents involved in the penalties 
of rebellion for the religion which 
the nation reverenced. Ihe scaffold 
was yet dripping with the more dis- 
tinguished blood of llussell and 
Sydney, men whoso treason bad 
arisen from their failure to check 
the royal tyrannv bv constitutional 
means. James bad assaulted the 
Church, had determined to extin- 
uish the Established Religion, 
ound as it was to the national heart 
by long sufferings and services. He 
had openly determined to make 


Popery paramount, to the universal 
horror of the nation, who at the 
same moment saw the evidences of 
Papal supremacy in the miseries, 
exile, and massacres of the French 
Protestants, in the treacherous 
breach of royal faith, the reckless 
and profligate perjury by which the 
edict of Nantes was revoked in 
1085. They had heard the execra- 
ble orders of the French minister 
Louvois to the troops whom he sent 
to crush the unfortunate Huguenots, 

It is ills majesty’s will that the 
extreme of rigour should be employ- 
ed against those who refuse to be- 
come of his religion I ” They had 
seen their bishops arrested, their 
universities put under suspension, 
the metropolis held in awe by a 
camp, and the declared principle 
of ruling by the sword about to ex- 
tinguish the Constitution. If public 
provocation could ever justify pub- 
lic havoc, this was the time to have 
summoned all the elements of ven- 
geance, — this was the time to have 
lighted the fires of revolution, and 
flinging into the cauldron the min- 
gled and startling ingredients of 
public insult, wrath, and frenzy, to 
have raised a spell that would have 
shaken the palace in fragments 
over the head of the despot. But 
this was not the spirit of the great 
men who then guided the state ; it 
w'as not the character of England. Is 
it to be ungratefully and unwisely 
forgotten that this virtue bad its re- 
ward — that, in a mighty revolution, 
in which the rival monarefas were 
at the head of powerful armies, not 
a drop of blood was shed in Eng- 
land, either in the field or on the scaf- 
fold — that the enemies of the state 
were subdued u ithout a struggle — 
that old bitternesses were reconciled 
withovi compulsion or sacrifice on 
either side — and that the Protestant 
nation, from that hour, began a ca- 
reer of unlaboured greatness and 
unsought sovereignty, which, for a 
hundred years, made her the hap- 
piest dominion of the world. 

To the nature of those proceed- 
ings we have the attestation of Burke. 
We further have his example in the 
** Reform ” to which he gave so ac- 
tive a portion of his life. " 1 would 
not,’* said this unerring political ora- 
cle, ** exclude alteration neither, but 
even wkenlcbangedilt should be to 
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pmserve, 1 should be led to my re- 
medy by a great grievance. In what 
1 did I should follow' the example ot 
our ancestors, aud inake the repairs 
as nearly as possible in the st}ie of 
the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumspectiou, a moral 
rather than a constitutional timidity, 
were the ruling principles of our 
forefathers even in their most deci- 
ded conduct.** It would be worth 
while to examine how many actual 
changes took pla<*c in the forms of 
the government, the priuci[>]cs of the 
law, or the frames of any of the lead- 
ing institutions of the country, during 
the hundred years preceding the 
fatal year J b'29. V\'e find a tardiness 
in our legislators of the last century, 
which implies a total want of that 
new faculty for discovering tliasins 
in the constitution, now at w ork wdth 
such fierce alacrity. Well may the 
Somerses. Chathains, nay, Fox him- 
self, hide their diminished heads up- 
on the new-born vivacity of the race 
who have so suddenly sprung up 
from the mire, and eulisuni therit- 
selvea as t)io cliampions of cliange. 
It is true, that the leaders of i!ie last 
century came into the field w ith im- 
pediments to this rapidity of motion. 
I'iiey wore the ai inn aud armour re- 
<juired to be worn in their day by 
e\ery vsarrior W'ho figured in politi- 
cal chivalry. They came cased in 
constitutional knowledge, the prac- 
tice of public life, the wisdom of aii- 
tiipiity, the statesmanlike sense uf 
H\ing public inten'stH. Our modern 
man of change comes unencumbered 
by any omr of them to the field; 
naked as a savage, he Rufi'ers no 
delay from the costly e(|inpmeiits 
that once were deemed esHeniial. 
Jlisarl reijulresi'o teaching; light of 
foot, and audacious of hand, the 
torcli and the* dagger are his matural 
weapons; and he t fleets the whole 
jiurfiOKc of his being when he de- 
blroys. 

It is obvious and unrlen table, that 
the whole spirit of Knglihh legisla- 
tion has been *«.iiddeiily altered, with 
a totality of change, a violence of 
inuuibility, which no man in his 
Reuses could have believed until it 
wats seen, felt, and trembled at, 
through every inatitutiou of the land. 
Firsts the privileges of the whole 
body of freemen iu the counties aud 
borougba were extingulihed, aud a 
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new principle of election establish- 
ed, altogether alien to common sense 
and public safety ; population super- 
seded property, aud the mob were 
proclaimed masters of the Parlia- 
ment. Thou the Church was put to 
the f]uesti<m. For the first time in 
English history, it was proiiount^ed 
that the establishment held its exist- 
ence only at the will of a majority 
of the legislature; that its property 
was at the mercy of a casting vote ; 
aud that Protestant property, be- 
queathed, in innumerable instances, 
expressly for Protestant objects, was 
capable of legitimate coufiscution, for 
the behoof uf sects and opinions 
wdiich Protestantism repels aud 
ahhofs Oil the liighest grounds of 
reason and .Scri|)lure. Tiie Irish 
Church, the only stronghold of ICng- 
laud in Ireland, the only natural tie 
between the two anxious countries, 
the only preservative of that tnost 
nervous ol all possessions, Irlhh nlle- 
giauce; that Church, a hair of whose 
head an English minister should not 
sulTer to be touched, has been alrea- 
dy reduced to mentli can cy, and is 
even menaced wiili exciuctiou. That 
^'JIjuk Ij ubich it ih the most obvious 
jiolicy to hUBUiu, and not merely to 
sustain but to strengthen, exieiiJ, to 
enlarge in both dignity and revenue, 
if tor nothing more than I'onipavsion 
to the miserable rnultiiude wdiom its 
fall must leave to the hideous and 
gloomy shackles of superstitiouH )h}« 
pery ; that Church W'hich every feel- 
ing of policy calls upon a IVotesUmt 
Government to place beyond all <»})- 
position iu the land ; which every in- 
stance of public necessity points out 
as the sheet anchor of England in 
the troubled and toinpestiious waters 
ot liisii partihausliip, and whicb, still 
more, every feeling of (’hrisiianity 
commauds a religious nation to send 
on its progi'ess, conquering and to 
conquer, tlirough a land an daik in 
all the essentials of true religion as 
liiudofttan or Morocco, — the Church 
of li eland, with a shortsighted, wil- 
ful, and malignanl ftdly, utterly iu- 
conceivahle, except on ihe primnple, 
that tho.se who aie maiked for 
puiji.shment by Providence, are first 
prepared for it by the Uma of their 
understandinge, ia openly, ostenta- 
tiously, coutemptuously, abandoned 
to ibe mercy of faction. How long 
will it be before the same faction 
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will issue its auatbema agaiast tlic 
(/iiurclj of Englaud I 
But if we look to llie other leading 
c.oDslituent8of national proaperity.do 
we find them more serure, do we dis- 
c-over the htatesiiiaiisliip, w)>ii*h in our 
infidcd age might disdain to stoop to 
the iaJlen torm of an established l eii- 
giun.oneiota more active in tlirowiiig 
itself between the teinpoiaiitieH of 
the c'oiiiitry and thcdr aHsailaiitb? The 
trade and m an ufac* tores oi the eni* 
pile, are they le>8 ollcred up to the 
tampering ot theory, and of all 
theory, the fabrication of hVc*m h 
ImiiuH, and of all French brains, 
those of the original subverters of 
the. throne and the. religi(»n ol France, 
the renovators, who, in a single year 
of legislation (!j left France with- 
out “ ship, c^olony, or coiicmeicc*,’* 
plunged the whole of the Fiench 
VVe^i Indies into ci\il war, lost her 
I t-imduing possessions in the Jydst, 
and shut OiraiuKt lier iiade the polls 
ot e\ery nation of Fiirope r' Canada 
lias been already \isiH‘d hy this e\il 
spiiiu Is it nor ntitoiioiis that her 
insnhordiiiatioii has been pationised, 
nay, sttninlaled from home; and 
W'ho.'-e. is the fault lliat this uimlent 
ami danirerous stiimilalion has been 
administered with impunity ‘r liidiu! 
A humhcd iniilionK ot men, the pas- 
tiiiK^ of ^xpenmentali^ts, who learn 
their legisliuion in the lanes of 
Marvleboiie and Westminster, and 
pumiul^atc the wdll and wisdom 
ol their congiegated cobblers as 
law to the astonished and awe- 
struck council of the empire*. 
The India (^>mpany, the labour of 
two hundred years, gone in a ino- 
inent, elhiced by the single awcep 
of the arm of change. I’he great 
offset of the Chunpany, the (/hiua Fac- 
tory, a treasury into which the Eng- 
lish iniuisier had but to dip Ids hand, 
and annually draw out three millions 
sterling — gone, with its parent stock. 
The I iiiversitiiiH struggling at this 
hour agaiuHl a rush of the whole rab- 
ble of dissent against their gales, and 
sc^arcedy able, with all ihcdr strength, 
to close them against the rush. Ihii- 
taiianism, Anabaptism, Papistry, In- 
fidelity, all niaktng comnion cause to 
force those last bulw'aiks of Protes- 
tautisin, learning, and loyalty in the 
empire, and in the world, 'fhe 
House of Lords threatened wBh be- 
ing swamped if it dares exercise its 


judgment, and marked for ruin if it 
dares to ])erseverc in the asKcrtion 
of its liberty. Tlie House of Com- 
mons invaded by Quakers, Papists, 
Socinians, and threatened w'ith inva- 
sion by the Jews, in full, decJaixd, 
and irreconcilable hatred to Chris- 
tianity. The Corporations all in the 
furnace, bound band and foot, and 
dung in with such eager precipita- 
tion, that, like the. slaves of the Per- 
sian despot, the fire has reached the 
agents of the sacrifice. And to what 
has this extraoidiriary mutation in 
the \ery esseiice of English Council 
ow'ed its ill omened birth ? We must 
pronounce the word, and with bit- 
ter and incurable sorrow, pronounce 
it — irreligion. We owe il to that 
iiicasurelehs and unm’uiirahle wt-ak- 
nvtis, if not to that condign ciirne 
agaiiiHt the Consiituiiou, and more 
than the (Jonhiiiuiion, by which Pa- 
pistry w'as Rufi( red to set its loot 
wdlhiti the walls of the Parliament 
of J'higlaiid. It we now have only 
fo si I by and helplessly wring our 
hands over the ravages of that tor- 
rent which we see hourly swelling 
and Rwe(‘ping away still more pic- 
cious ]>iirtions ot the soil, we Jjave 
not to trace its foiuitaiu to the tem- 
pest which none can resfrairi, or 
lo the depth which no i entraining 
hand could rc^ach. The whole danger 
lay before us as plain as the glacier 
on the side of the Alp, and as fixed 
too, but lor the extravagant and be- 
wildered rasImesH widch let its 
waters loose to ravaue au<l over- 
whelm. The fatal year \&2i) is the 
fiist in that fearful series of hope- 
less resistance and accelerated over- 
throw, the liead of that dark and 
evil chronology, which shall hence- 
forth number the declining times of 
the noblest of all empires. 

But is this catastrophe, solemn and 
terrible as it is, to be regarded as 
beyond the j)ower of man, his vigour 
and his virtues to avert f Are we 
called on to sttbinit to it, with the 
sluiddering and prostrate humilia- 
tioo of beings above whose heads 
destiny is doing its own high will ? 
Are we lo listen, as we listen to the 
rollings of the thunder, and wait for 
the blow as we wait for the woik of 
the flash? This would be only to 
show ourselves deserving of the ruin, 
lo make the lutvoo inevitable, and, 
depriving u» of the last conBolaUon 
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of the good and Uio brave, that they 
have done their duty to the last, to 
render long-Bufferiiig only an aggra- 
vation of our fate, and put our de- 
livery almost beyond the power 
of tJiose illustrious contingencies, 
ivliich are in reserve for nations 
worthy to Ihe. It is with llioae im- 
pressions that we return again and 
again, to the memory of the great 
Minister of England. Of all the 
mighty minds which have passed 
away with the passing of the last 
three centuries, the mind of Pitt is 
that om? which pre-emiiieutl}’', — be- 
ing dead, yet speaketb,’* — whose in- 
spirations are most pregnant witli 
the peculiar wisdom required for 
our time — the lamp in whose sepul- 
chre pours out the steadiest and 
strongest beam through the heavy 
vapours and noxious shades that 
cover the land. We must acknow- 
ledge the comparative easiness ol his 
task to that of our lime. 'Phe patriot, 
born or unborn, on whom is to be 
laid the magniheeut toil of atUmpt- 
ing to achieve the deliverance of the 
empire, must brace himself fur a far 
severer struggle. We feel the mea- 
sureless dithculties which must 
henceforth beset every step of the 
leader of political redemption in the 
cleepened and widened euif be- 
tween the feelings of the great 
classes ol society, the property and 
the population; in the growing au- 
dacity of iiilidel dissent ; in the 
general and arrogant appeal to num- 
bers against law, right, and custom ; 
in the daring, furious, and undis- 
guised appetite for spoil, however 
guarded by auti<]uit 3 \or made sacred 
by religion. And, above all, inilam- 
ingali, and deceiving all, in that new 
shape of hostility to the very life of 
the state, that desperate, sullen, and 
irreconcilable emimdying of ambi- 
tion, revenge, and bigotry, which w'e 
have Bud'ered to rear its head in our 
national councils, the “ Superior 
Fiend/’ that, like Milton's tempter, 
has suddenly started up, from the 
serpent creeping in darkness and on 
the ground, into the glitter of false 
supremacy, lifting its head, already 
all butdiademed, above the cloud, and 
calling to the whole host of inferior 
spirits of mischief, to exult in the fall 
which it has perpetrated, and in the 
atill deeper fall which it has prepared. 
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The French Revolution had been 
the work of infidels who called 
themselves philusopbers. The pro- 
ject for following the example of 
France in treason was form eel by a 
knot of men who followed its ex- 
ample in infidelity. In 1790, Paine’s 
Rights of Man was adopted by the 
conspirators as their text- book, and 
propagated with the zeal of conspi- 
racy. The principles of this book 
bore tlie character of the writer’s 
life ; reckless, wild, corrupt, and 
hostile to all order, religious and 
civil. To those who have read this 
work in lifter times, nothing can 
seem more extraordinary than that 
so ignorant, and consequential, and 
crude a performance should have 
proceeded from the ju'ii of a w ritei 
asserting claims to literature, lint 
its principles were made to bo po- 
pular with the vicious and the vul- 
gar of every age. It offered to the 
base the proper food of baseness ; to 
the craver after political stimuIantR 
the strong drink that his diseased 
intemperance Joxed; to the charac- 
terless the gratifH ation of iriKiilt on 
all personal and ttubiit* inorahs; lo 
the bankrupt in faith and fortune the 
prospect ot a general contusion of 
principle, and a general ])binder of 
pioperty. It has peiished by the 
common contempt which extinguish- 
ed the wiiole revolutionary pamph- 
leteering of Erjgland, from the mo- 
ment when the common sense of the 
country awoke, and the natural vi- 
gour of the Eriglinh mind had snap- 
ped the “ gieen withes,” the bonds 
that )»ad been fraudulently llung 
over it in ils sleep. But if a copy 
of that uefaiions woik exists, it 
ought ti> be instantly destroyed by 
the hands of the modern revolution- 
ist, for it deprives him of all the ho- 
nours of originality. Every ribald 
sneer against the throne, every inso- 
lent violation of the privileges of 
the public bodies, every proposed 
spoliation of the church, every theory 
of subversion in the shape of uni- 
versal suffrage, ballot, aud anoiial 
parliaments, is there ; to turn the in- 
ven lions of later Jacobinism into 
copies, and prove UiC' barrennesa of 
its boasted fertility of mischief. The 
whole wardrobe of the revolution* 
ary maskers of our day is, in fact, 
taken down from the books of 
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Paiue*fi Magazine of the vizards and 
coBtumes of rebidlioii. 

But guilty as the author waft, and 
profligate as was the work, both had 
an important efl'ert at the crisis. 
While the notorious abominations of 
Paine's personal career showed howr 
perfectly easy it was for libertinism, 
drunkenness, palpable fraud, sind 
brute atheism, to assume the most 
swelling front of public zeal, his 
book became one of tliose tests of 
principle, which, in difficult limes, 
are of osseutial value in separating 
the sound portion of the state from 
tlic diseased. It was instantly evi- 
dent, from the patronage of the 

Riglits of Man,’* in what division 
of tfie national mind the freedom, 
the morality, and the (/onstitution of 
ICngli 'id, were to take shelter in the 
day of trial. The Established 
('liurch, through all its degrees, ab- 
boried and rejected it at the mo- 
ment. The sectarians welcomed, 
propagated, and panegyrized it. 
Even after it had become an oliject 
of pro*'ecution by the Government, 
it was adopted only with the more 
ostentatious partisanship. In one 
instance, ten thousand copies w^ere 
printed at sectarian expense, and 
piobably ten times the number were 
distribiiteii with the most unsparing 
activity tbroiigb the kingdom. All 
means were adopted, too, for this 
hiic|uitou8 purpose, by the combined 
trauorn and inbdels ranking them- 
Bftlves under the general banner of 
dissent; they were urged through ail 
the towns ; they were distributed 
by pedlars at the fairs ; and agents 
were expiessly employed to intro- 
duce them into the inns, and all 
places where the farmers and la- 
bourers were accustomed to assem- 
ble- The leading maxims of the 
volume were, that the people (mean- 
ing thereby the populace) were the 
supreme source of power!— that a 
King w^as an incumbrance ! — and that 
a republic was the only allowable 
form of government for England. 
Those maxims, by appealing to all 
the bad passions of the populace, 
awoke a vast, though yet a vague, 
hostility to the crown. Their pro- 
pagators next proceeded to marshal 
the loose discontents, and discipline 
them into treason. The ** Society 
of Friends of Reform*’ had first ex- 
hibited the bold innoTation of a club 
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prescribing its model to tlie govern- 
ment of an empire. 

But its proceedings stopped short 
of direct menace. Some of its 
members were men of Parliamentary 
rank, and its worst violences wcic 
marked by some sense of public re- 
sponsibility. But the renovators ra- 
pidly learned to disdain the mea- 
sured movements of the Reformers. 
Jacobinism exclaimed against the 
aristocratic decorums of the clubs 
a new angry and resolute combina- 
tion w’as formed, in which the fiercest 
doctrines of public overthrow wwe 
the rule, and the ‘‘ Revolution So- 
ciety ” instantly took the lead. ITie 
tardy disloyalties of its predecessor 
weie thrown into contempt; the vi- 
gour of the new candidate for popu- 
larity w'as effectively contrasted with 
the empty harangues, indolent dis- 
affection of the old, and the very 
name of reform was abjured as a 
ridiculous and shallow pretext for 
bringing a party into power, who 
neither in nor out of power had the 
courage to fight the popular battles, 
or the integrity to be independent 
of tlie corruptions in which they 
were cradled. The Revolution So- 
ciety, unobstructed by the prejudi- 
ces of rank, by tlie decorums of 
public habits, or by the responsibi- 
lity of personal- character, rushed 
forward on its course, augmenting 
ill volume and velocity at every 
burst. Its first act was to establish 
a covrespondeiice with foreign re- 
bellion. It alii Hated itself with the 
Jacobin dubs spread through France, 
and carried on with them a mutual 
and active interchange of compli- 
ment and treason, it wrote to the 
Rochelle club, — ** We hope to profit 
ourselves from your successful ex- 
ertions in favour of freedom, and 
that an imitation of your splendid 
actions may soon enable us to purify 
our oum government'* To the Jaco- 
bin club at liUugOD, it wrote,—** We 
think general freedom must precede 
universal peace, and that the example 
which you have given, must be im<- 
taied throughout the world, before 
war completely cease.*’ lliis was 
after France had virtually destroy- 
ed her church, her peerage, had 
reduced the king to a cypher, bad 
erected a new legislature, and had 
prepared, and boasted of her pre* 
whole public order for 
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a sueceaaion of overthrows. And 
this was the c^rawplc which the Club* 
bists of En if I and proposed for imi- 
tation. Their cant of uni verbal peace 
W'as tlm common fraud oi revolu- 
tion. Tio* men of uni vernal spoil 
proclaimed thcuibclves in all coun- 
iries the advocates of property, the 
men of massacre were the loudest 
of philanthropists, and the conspi- 
rators against the laws and iudepen- 
cieuce of every foreis^ii nation made 
all their inroads under the pretext 
of securing the tranquillity of man- 
kind. 

In England, with the same prin- 
ciples, they held the same language, 
and with the same falsehood in lan- 
guage, they would have rapidly ex- 
hihited the same atrocities in action, 
lu the correspondence with the .la- 
cobin club of Nantes, this society 
adopted the additional cant of a 
for religion, which, <»f cuuise, was 
much enjoy<*d by the Kreiich atheists, 
and made it one of the pleas tor re- 
volution that “ the ohj^ cts of true 
religion are hardly ever pursued by 
princes, that class of mortal s being 
but poorly instructed in the geniiine 
principles of tither policy or reli- 
gion.” To the pntiiotb oi Brest, who 
liad exenqiiitieri their doctrines in 
riots and bi utaiities little short ol 
open rebr’ilioii, it pronounced that 
liiey l»ad set a glorious example, a 
sublime lesHon to all mankind. “ The 
heroism winch has animated your 
unparalleled exertions will atriko 
terror into the hearts of and 

make every iifvant tremble on his 
throne. The period is approaching 
when the pvi)}i(^ of all countries will 
no longer submit to wear that cruel 
and ignominious yoke of bondage 
under which they have solong groan- 
ed.” VVe see in these few extracts, 
<»ut of the thousand instances which 
might lie adduced in evidence, that 
the ** Loudon Revolution Society ** 
bad already adopted all the views of 
French treason, bad enlisted itself in 
the service of general rapine, bad join- 
ed Jacobinism in marking out kings 
as \kkif.pTimnr!f objects of vengeance; 
and summoned the discontented of 
all nations to rise in rebellion. 

A leader of tbe cause now ap- 
peared, Dr Joseph Priestley, a man 
frenzied for novelty, ambittoue of a 
name, precipitate in the publication 
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of every change of a capricious 
mind, and utterly careless of tbe 
mischief eflected by bis unprincipled 
notoriety. As a scholar shallow, us a 
philosopher empirical, as a politician 
male con tent, and as a religionist he- 
retical,— he has long since sunk into 
the contempt which every man ol 
sense feels for pretensions without 
solidity, and the desire of public mis- 
chief defeated only by giddy impo- 
tence of mind. But be was fitted 
ior the time. His affectation of uni- 
versal knowledge, his restless versa- 
tility of pursuits, his rash eagerness 
to be, always foremost in the public 
eye, and hi.s notorious heresy, made 
him invaluable to tbe half philoso- 
phical, half political, and more than 
Jialf-irreligiotiH conspiracy which f<»l- 
lowed with willing hearts, but still 
with totterinir and unpractised .sirps, 
tbe strides ot the gigaulic treas\>ns 
of France. Priestley's whole reli- 
gious life was change, and change of 
the most total, irreconrihihle, and ir- 
rational alu'nptiiess. He began by 
being a from the Trini- 

tarian lit* next rmMan!orplu*»ed hirn- 
selt into an Arian; his next step was 
to the do<‘tiine of “ Philosophital 
N'ece>^iiiy,'’ in other w'orils, that 
monstious and degrading exirava- 
gunre, Avhich inakt^s mati the moral 
equal of tfie stock and thi* stone; 
he then denied the immateriality of 
the sou). His next descent wm t<» 
SoeinianiKin. Having thus completed 
bis religious degrHdati<»u,lie was only 
the fitter for the revolutionist. He 
now figured, as became his \ocatioii, 
among the claimants for the aholi- 
timi of ail “ Te.Hts,” prommneing 
them ati incumbrance on the “ li- 
berty ot the gospel but the Son-^ 
7iifm\s zeal for (/hristinnity, all wIioho 
principles he assails, the denier of 
the divinity of the Saviour and of 
the Atonement, was thrown int<> con- 
tempt as a subterfuge, and the cham- 
pion of dissent was left to enjoy the 
barren honours of his insult to the 
common understanding of the coun- 
try. He had now attained the 
tion from which politics might be 
coromeuced as a trade. As early as 
I7UI, his Essay on Government” 
had given proof of the public doc- 
trines which are ImbitN^d in disseat- 
ing academies ; but tbe time for their 
rij^ning Into national evils was not 
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yet come. Tlie roar of tbo French 
Revolution at length roused all the 
hlumbererh of religious and political 
bitterness in England ; ’ and they rose 
from their uneasy and condemned 
bed, ** thick as tlie leaves in Valloin- 
broha/’ Hut they were not to build 
their Pandemonium here. A vigilant 
eye and an irresistible hand were 
upon them, and their tlighis were 
boon cast down, and their taunts and 
hliispheniies turned into dtitiibness 
and terror. Priestley had thrown 
aside Itis pursuits in science, for his 
more congenial pursuit of public 
excitement ; and his first attempt was 
an ** Answer” to Burke's immortal 
work on the French Revolution.* If 
human folly was ever doomed to 
make itself palpable, or if iiuman 
vanity was ever eager to be scourged, 
Priestley had now involved his folly 
and his vanity together in the most 
consummate punishment. Hnike 
cTushed him at once, 'i'he elephant 
does not traiujvle the viper or the pis- 
mire with more ease or suddenness. 
He put his liiige foot upon the little 
wiiihing venomous existence of the 
Socinian Rev oiiUioniMt, and pressed 
it into the dust I'or ever. 

ihit thou.'h Priestley was oxtiii- 
giilshcd as aw liter, lie could still 
jishist the cause. f)n the Hth of 
.1uiy,the UepublicanHut' Birmingham, 
to the numhei ul ninety, with Priestley 
Jit tl'.eir head, declared the intention 
of holding a public annivertiary of the 
tinsl bloodshed (»f the Fienrh Revolu- 
tion, the taking of the Haslile. This 
challenge to (ioverument and pub- 
lic tramtuillity was reinforced by the 
tollowmg most insolent inauifeHto:-— 
“ *1/// counlnjmcHy — The second 
year ol (iallic liberty is nearly ex- 
pired. At the cotniiieucement of the 
third, on the i4th of this month, It is 
devoutly to be wished that every 
enemy to civil and religious des^M)- 
tifrtn would give his sanction to the 
common cause, by a public celebra- 
tion of lb<! anuiveisary. 

** Remember, that on the 14th of 
.liily, the Bastile, that high altar and 
castle of despotism, fell. Remember 
the enthusiasm peculiar to the cause 
ol liherty with which It was attae-ked. 
Remember that generous humanity 
that taught the oppreMed, groaning 


under the weight of insulted rights, 
to spare the lives of the oppressors. 
Extinguish the mean prejudices of 
nations, and let your members be 
collected and sent as a free-will 
offering to the national assembly. 
But, is it possible to forget that your 
own Parliament is venal, your mini- 
sters hypocritical, your clergy legal 
oppressors ; the reigning family ex- 
travagant, til© crown of a certain great 
personage becoming every day too 
heavy for the head that wears it, too 
weiglity for the people that gave it; 
your taxes partial and oppressive; 
your rcpreBCTitation a cruel insult 
upon the sacred rights of property, 
religion, and freedom ! But, on the 
Nth of this month, prove to the sy. 
cophants of the day that you reve- 
rence the olive branch, that you will 
sacrifice to public tranquillity, till 
the majority shall exclaim, ‘ The 
peace of slavery is w’orse than the 
o ar of ffeeUojo, il>f that day Ut i(f» 
rants beware I ’ ” 

For the discovery ol the author of 
this direct summons to insurrection, 
the magistrates of Biriningbam im- 
mediately offered .a reward of a hun- 
dred guineas, which was followed 
by the offer of a still larger sum by 
iho Government. The authorship 
could be only surmised ; but the 
avowal ol' the principles was notori- 
ous, and it was indignantly received 
by the vast majority of the in- 
habitants ; for the Revolutionary 
doctrines were still new, the poi- 
son had not been long enough 
administered to corrupt the pub- 
lic feeling. The hotel in which the 
Birmingham infidels and Jacobins 
assembled to celebrate the festival of 
rebeilion was surrounded by the 
multitude. A niob> right or wrong, 
is a perilous instrument; the faction, 
i^hose entire system had been to tell 
the populace that they were the na- 
tural masters of the state, and to pro- 
noun<‘e the wisdom of the populace 
the public oracle, were then forced 
to feel their own theories hazardous- 
ly and retributively reduced to prac- 
tice against tbemselves. The mob 
demolished the windows of the hotel, 
and broke up the meeting, with but 
brief indulgence for its harangues. 
On the next day, they suddenly as- 
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sembled again^ and put the safety of 
the entire town in danger, by their 
open Tiolencc against all w^honi liiey 
suspected of having a share in the 
manifesto, or in its sentiments. The 
l^nitarians and notorious Jacobins 
of Birmlngbam were objects of a 
fury wliich the utmost exeitioiis 
of the magistrates w»ero unable to re- 
strain. Houses were pillaged and 
burnt. Priestley's dwelling-house, 
his Socinian chapel, witli another 
chapel of the same kind, and the 
houses of several dissenters well 
known for combining disloyalty with 
schism, were destroyed. Troops at 
length arrived, the riots were put 
down, and the law, which those men 
of change and mischief would lia\e 
extinguished, gave them comj)ensa- 
tion for the luvsscs, which nothing 
but their own insults to all law had 
caused. Priestley's conduct, even 
in the latter point, w'as disingemiuiis 
and discreditable. He swelled his 
claim to L.4I‘2J. A jury, after a 
long and impartial cxamiuatiou du- 
liugatrialof nine hours, contenip 
tuously cut down the claim to Htiie 
more than one half — L V^'hen 

he had thus obtained all that he couid, 
he embarked for America, in 1794, 
in affected indignation with the 
country which hud too patiently en- 
dured a cavilling, lestlcfiS and igno- 
rant dabbler in "matters beyond his 
sphere; and, as if to show' his last 
inveteracy against the government 
which had spared Idm so loner, he 
enrolled his 8(»n as a /’rrt>r/^ 
a time when the lipeued horrors of 
the Revolution iiad almost excluded 
Frenchmen from the catalogue of hu- 
man beings. The career of this worth- 
less and hitter spirit ought to he a 
lesson to all wIjo are capable of be- 
ing taught by the example of moral 
suicide. They will see in him an 
individual gifted with considerabre 
ability, the faculty of indefatigable 
labour, strong desire for public dis- 
tinction, and retnaikable opportuni- 
ties, from both bis position in society 
and the circumstances of the time 
all gifts of value, which, rightly 
employed, might have rendered 
him a benefactor to his country. 
But they will see all those gifts 
thrown away, or worse than tiirown 
away, by bis miserable nerreisicm 
of mind, by an acrimonious heart 
making him hostile to every institu- 


tion of a Country, wliich to know is 
to honour; acknowledging nothing 
in Government but an object of hos- 
tility, nothing in Uie venerable reli- 
ious constitution established in the 
lood and toils of some of the noblest 
minds that the world ever contained, 
but a mark for perpetual virulence, 
and exhausting his powers, bis in- 
dustry, and his life, in puny attempts 
to overthrow' that Colossus, wliose 
fall would have crushed the very 
name of England- Shall we wonder 
that his career was one of perpetual 
discomfiture ; that the audacity of his 
attacks only made his punishment 
the more condign ? Burke trampled 
him ill politics; Horsely strangled 
his feeble offsprinjj in theology; the 
natiou echoed with scoru and dis- 
gust against the inveterate scribbler, 
who, e\ery month, repeated his fol- 
lies, without novelty, dexteiiiy, or 
force; every monlii saw his p implilei 
perish ; aud he was still iiiireclaime<l. 
Even in America, his boasted land 
of political per lection, lie found 
means to involve himself in irihiant 
fjuarrel, and was at hiiiglli saved, 
proimhly from expul»i(ui, only by the 
ariival of Jefferson, a kiudicd Jaco- 
bin, at the president’s chair; if not 
still more by the iiheJessness ot in- 
dicting publi(* vengeance on a mi- 
seiable man who was in his i^eveuty- 
first year, and sinking into iht* grav e. 
Friesiley had natfiial taienis for 
science, and his studies on the com- 
position of llr^ air gave birth to the 
system ou which Lav oisier, vv iilt un- 
philo^oplnc ehicjtne, limits his eph<?- 
meral lepututioTi. His “ Ilistoiies of 
Electricity,” and of the “ Modern 
Discoveries in Light and C’olours,” 
exhibited at least his industry. But 
a!l his UM fulness W'as poisoned by 
tfiC envenomed [iropenHiiy to em- 
broiling ev(Ty man in rpiarrel with 
the Church and the State. VVliy is 
it that the sceptic is always a revolu- 
tionist, but that combined arrogance 
and ignorance always itulispost; a 
man to the honesty of allegiance ? 
Why is it that every revolutionist 
first assails the Church, but that he 
knows it to be tlie chief bulwark of 
the State, which has grown with its 
growth, and will inevitably follow 
Its fall? If we required evidence 
on the indissoluble connexion be- 
tween religious dissent and political 
disturbancOi U was given uuanswer** 
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ably in tbcMie daj«. Tliere Is noihiDg 
t\(tw under the sun. The well-known 
and worthless Benjamin Flower’s 
pamphlet • on the “ French OonstU 
lution ** was one of the great autho- 
rities in 7'cfurm, He was, of course, 
a hater of the (Church ; hear, then, 
the wisdom of this oracle “ The 
origin of nil power is in the people,** 
— from wliich people are to be ex- 
cluded the peerage, the clergy, the 
blood royal, and all men of hereditary 
title or poiiseKsions ; thus leaving no- 
thing of the nation but the populart. 

It is further declared — Thty liave 
the only legitimate light to deter- 
ntine on the nature of that form of 
(Toverniiient under which they are 
to live. Tiicy are the sole judges of 
the general good.” Thus, no man is 
to lea\e the laws as he finds them, 
to obey the Government as it was 
constituted hy bis forefathers, or to 
respect the King; every man is to 
be born with the right to cliango 
every thing, aud public life is to be 
a scene of perpetual confusion, at 
the mercy of the rabble; a confusion 
which not merely is a right, but is a 
duty, until a Goicrnnieiit is formed 
which meets the wishes of every 
man of the multitude ; thereby mak- 
ing a valid provision for eternal civil 
war. Having thus disposed of the 
pi*imury principles of allegiance, he 
publishes theii practical beating on 
the Legislature. With him, as wiih all 
other subverters, pailiamentary re- 
presentation was the especial theme. 
** Our representation,*' he says, “ os 
it IS ( './/< il, is little better than a sem- 
blance, a form, a theory, a mockeiy, 
a shadow, if not a jiutbutire.*^ This 
was the Unitariairs summary of the 
Constitutiiin that bore us on its 
wings above the bloody waves of 
the French war, after it had borne 
us above the dames of the French 
revolution. Of the House of Com- 
mons, ho impudently and uuhesita* 
tingly says — ** As at present const!* 
tutcd,it is little more than aneugine 
of corruption in the bands of the 
Cb'own.orthe Ministers of the Crown, 
to accomplish measures which are 
often directly opposite to the inte- 
rests of the people, and calculated 
to promote the purposes of ambition 
or despotism.” For those calamities, 
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the remedies proposed were annual 
parliaments, elected by universal 
suffrage, the abolition of episcopacy, 
and the repeal of all tests and sub- 
scriptions* By an additional precau- 
tion, in which the writer had an in- 
telligible view to himself, the first 
duty of a reformed parliament would 
be “ to expunge the law of libel ” 
from the statute-book. By succes- 
sive pupils of the same school, the 
atrocities of France were taken under 
peculiar patronage; for, it was not 
merely in the tavern speeches of 
Fox that the French Revolution was 
termed “ ihe most glorious event 
that ever took place in the history 
of the world,’* it was written in the 
coolness of the closet, and issued to 
the public with the deliberation of 
the press, that, “ to arraign the late 
revolution, was to plead against man- 
kind, and involve one’s self in the cri- 
men JcRsit. mnjestatis of the human 
race.” A pamphlet, by one Christie, 
a prodigious authority of the time, 
declared, with the Utopian folly 
which then mixed itself with schemes 
of blood, the romance of a dull pasto- 
ral with the grim realities of rebel- 
lion, that the royal overthrow in 
Paris was the only revolution “likely 
to effect a change among the objects 
of human ambition, and to convert 
them into an emulation of wisdom 
and virtue, instead of a lust of jwivcr 
anrl coiu/ucsl ' / ” The Parisian mas- 
sacres, and the republican invasions, 
soon supplied an answer to this 
babbler. The personal fate of the 
whole generatbm of these men would 
deserve to be traced, if it were for no 
other purpose than to show the pro- 
vidential penalties which tlie Insul- 
ters of the moral harmony of the 
world bring upon themselves, even 
independently of the punishments 
by which states provide for the na- 
tional safety. Of the whole num- 
ber, not one ever rose to any dis- 
tinction in public life, though such 
distinctiou was the true motive and 
the incessant object of their turbu- 
lence. Perhaps not one was ever 
known to attain any permanent opu- 
lence, any professional rank, or end 
his days even in the common peace 
and case which falls to the lot of the 
crowd of mankind. Their general 
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^nd was obscuritf, exile, and beg- 
Paine notoriouNly died a 
death of horror, abandoned by all 
the world— drunken, tharaetei less, 
worn out with disease, and cursing 
his existence. Flower died in 
wretchedness, among the back- 
woodsmen of America. Wo have 
seen the pitiful close of Priest- 
ley’s long and anxious life — 
exile— -his few decaying years worn 
out among strangers, contemptuous 
of liimself, and irritated with his 
country ; his deathbed uncheered by 
the presence of the friends and 
associates of his better days, and 
still more fatally uiu heered by the 
hopes and convictions that pure 
(/hristianily alone cnn give. It is 
remarkable, that in all the pidiiirai 
dissensions of the period, ibo !rec* 
tarians were uniformly iioslile to the 
puhiic quiet, and uniformly the pa- 
trons of the French Ilevulut'mn; 
while the ineriit>er« of the Esta- 
hlUhed ('hutch foirned the great 
body of British loyaUy. li is equally 
to bo «l)served, that sectarianisni 
was factious iu the exar-t degree, of 
its secession from the forms of the 
church, niid tlie doctrines of the gos- 
pel. From the comrnenconient of 
the struggle, the L'nitai ian.s had 
taken the lead in the open alienation 
from the principles of the Male. 
Calling themselves (Christians, while 
they denied all the pre-eminent doc- 
trines of ('tiristianity — the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, and the Tri- 
nity — it was not surprising to find 
them calling themselves constitution- 
alists, while they vilified every fea- 
ture of the Constitution. At a Ttii- 
tarian public dinner at the King's 
Head, Poultry, iu 1791, Dr Priest- 
ley itt the chair, held expressly for 
the purpose of declaring tho senti- 
ments of the Unitarian SticJety,” 
the following were among the 
toasts 

** Mat the example of America 
teach all nations to reject rcUgious 
dhtinctiona, and to judge of the citi- 
zen by hib conduct'' Thus declar- 
ing all religions equally true or false, 
and also declaring that the religious 
faith of the individual was of no im- 
poirtanoe to either the individual or 
tba country. 

** The National Assembly of 
FrancCf and may every tyrannical ao^ 
vernment undergo a similar r6Yofu<« 


tion.** This is made more intel- 
ligible by recollecting that the Bri- 
tish Government had been already 
denounced in all .the Unitaiiaii 
pamphlets and speechcN as tyieuni- 
cal, the Parliariumt as utteily cor- 
rupt, the Ikw as a mass of abomina- 
tion, and the whole frame of public 
society fit only to be thrown into the 
furnace, to be remodel led iVoiii its 
ashes. 

“ Thomas Paine and the Rights of 
Man.” Paine— a notorious Atheist ! 
such was their religious sinceiity— 
an a\ owed democrat! such was llieir 
respect for the monarchirai consti- 
tution — and a convicled lihcHerl 
such was their value for the verdict 
of a jury and the laws oi iht; land. 

“ Way the sun of liberty rise on 
Oxhnd as if has done- on ( andu idice, 
and as it lias long ehoiie the dis- 
senters/' Tile late tarnjM'i ing- of 
the sectarians with ihe rijrljt^j ct fl;e 
univn-'-sues was thus f ur ivi-adiruz 
in the l>>i»Tste}»s oi the I rotuiian re- 
volutionist-- oi l7f*I. An iin oliiui'-? 
compliment is pair!, as in iatei tiiiii's, 
tt> ( iuido id^'ts aiJil Oxford is insulted 

the »*\pense ol a libtl on the h»y- 
nJty of her sister university. Both, 
however, are dcf i ii cii to he eclipsi'd 
by tlie ilJuininatioa of the Crdictroid' 
Hackney, &c. ii:c. 

“Way the governments <d tTto 
world learn that the civil magistrate 
has no right to dictate to any man 
what he shall believe, or in u hat 
wnnner he shall worship the Deity.” 
An insolent and slnvllow absurdity, 
conveyed under cover of an ackiujw- 
ledged truth. No man in I-nglaud 
is or can be dictated to by tht‘ iiia- 
gUtrate in the choice of hU belief. 
But the peace of society requires 
that the forms of his worship shall 
be suitable to the morals of social 
life, and the order of the state. It 
might please the worshipper to make 
his worship incompatible with de- 
cency, law, or public feeling. It 
might please him, like some of the 
old extravagant sects of Germany, 
to worship naked— to declare a com- 
munity of women— to demand a com- 
munity of property ; like the Indiana 
to womblpa baboon— like the French 
to worshipa***, or, like the Africans, 
to worship the devil. It might please 
him to refuse obedience to all civil 
authority-^to congregate great mas-i 
see of rBit •ndlieentiousnesB— totum 
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liU tenets into direct rebeliion, and 
storm the city, like tbe Fifth Monar- 
chy men among ourselves, or seize 
on actual power, like the German 
Anabaptists, and play the usurper. 

“ May the example of One Revo- 
lution make another Uime<‘e8sary.” 

A prolitie menace, holding forth the 
pillage of the French nobility, the 
ruin of the church, the extinction of 
the monarchy, and the rule of the 
rabble, ns the model of the fates of 
the English throne, peerage, and pro- 
perty, unless the Chiirch'were given 
over to the wisdom of Sociniauism, 
and the state to tbe tender mercies 
of Democracy ! 

The French Revolution hourly 
advanced to power. Day by day 
some new scene of cruelty and 
blasphemy exhibited the growing 
maturity of a rabble govevnmeut, 
"flic oiiginal veiunn of the hypo- 
ciites and prufligHlvs, who hetman 
with I'lnuiis iif regeueratton, liad 
only been ‘^nbiii’jred and stiength- 
eufui by time. The sovvioi: of the 
Kerpeni's teeth had |)roduced a har- 
dest of armed nuni, lilled with all 
the niHlice and fraud of their origin. 
In I'lanre, the pretence of reform 
had wrought its perfect work, and 
wiili such iiucoiitrolled rapidity, that 
no guilt was regarded as too mighty 
or too remote fur its audacity of 
overthrow. The Titans had shot 
up by inches, until tliey disdained all 
but an assault on the highest pinna- 
cles of society. In England there 
was control ; the growth was 
checked, and made more tardy by 
the steady vigilance of ffovernment, 
a proof of the value <»t those pre- 
ventive laws, which, though they may 
not be adequate to tbe whole emer- 
gency of the state in untried times 
and ihinf^s, yet exercise an influence 
on the mind of that large portion of 
the profligate, who are still inclined 
to weigh private safety against the 
lionours of public evil. 

The English revolutionists were 
thus compelled to take their way 
with cautious steps, to lose time in 
deliberation, to move towards sub- 
version in small groups and by mid- 
night paths, to bide their banners, 
or cover them with the mottos of a 
parliamentary reform which they 
despised, or of a constitoUoB wbfdi 
they were determined to destroy* 
Nothing could form a burnt* 


No. YIt Wt 

liaUng contrast to the open, ostenta- 
tious, glaring triumph of revolution 
in France, the march in the face of 
day to the new shrine of a proBtitute 
liberty ; tbe sounding of uumpets, 
and victorious insolence, of every 
movement of the newly organised 
army of rebellion ; the spoils of law, 
right and religion carriea at its head, 
aud the standards floating in the sun, 
wdth inscriptions to the majesty of 
the rabble. The power of the Bri- 
tish Government had not yet been 
shown by direct vindication of the 
laws. Rut the name of Pitt was a 
pledge 4 )f national vigour. No revo- 
lutionist in all his boasting, heard it 
without dismay. Every enemy to 
the country, knew that iliere was in 
the breast of that ini mortal patriot 
a force and deUu'ini nation which 
waited only for its good time to 
stiike with memorable ju^^tice at 
the public aggres'^fu-. la fact, this 
national knowledge of the perMUial 
cliai'iirter of Pitt, is the only and 
the fiurtfcieat solution, fur the ex- 
traordinary difference between the 
rapid audacity of French rebidliou 
and the cold timidity of BritiNh le- 
foriii. Timidity is the direct reverse 
of the English temperament, nor was 
theie any w*ant of zeal; when the 
leformers ventured to speak out, 
their language was as fiery as the 
wildest declamations of France. 
There was no military force in 
England which could overawe 
the" minds of men intent on evil. 
There was a strong parUatiientary 
opposition, ready to adopt any cause, 
advocate any opinion, defend any 
excess of the multitude, or crimi- 
nate defender of the constitu- 
tion. There were ready for aetioBj 
that enormous mass of the popula- 
tion, which the opulence, the infinite 
variety of existence, the common 
casualties, and the common tempta- 
tions of fortune, belonging to a great 
empire like that of Britain, mufl[t 
create, and must leave oj^n to a 
love of change* If a philosopher 
had speculated upon the elements of 
ruin laid before him in tbe condition 
of the two countries, he would pr^ 
bably have pronounced ^e bold, 
compact, strong-ininded and strug- 
gling multitudes of trade and menu-, 
facture, forming two Uiirds of toe 
population of Nngfond, to be cfosw 
fo {Mfitkii foinnlt^ ted surer m 
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cicrjbig ihat tumult a dreadful iiiii araep; but he refused to listen 
«aid« then" the scattered, illitorate, to all aimmenta for its dissolution 
unexcited* agricultural population, until he bad the will of the nation 
w a country whose traau was un* with him. In the regency question 
der a stigma, and whose inauufac- he might have emulated tiie haste, 
lures were in their infancy. Unques- the pashion, and the reckless ainbi- 
tionably* the personal qualities of tion of Fox. Ho waited the event, 
Pitt formed the ground of a large overcame by oalmoess, and threw 

E onion alike of the national con- his rash and lafiaimnable opponent 
dence, and of the revolutionary into a minority for life. In 170^, 
fear. His exiraordinary displays he waited until faction should rouses 
of mind in his first accession to the feelings of the country. He 
power, the masculine resolution saw libel making its progress 
with which, in the greenness of bo}'- through the land, and still wiiliheld 
hood, he had maintained his views any direct coercion on the part of 
against rivals remarkable for abiliiy. Government. A hastier depositary 
and utterly unsparing the legitimate of power would have set his heel on 
and illegitimate artifices of party, his dUaHectiuu at once, and seen it 
resistless parliamentary eloquence, scatter over the country, like quick- 
an eloquence which, disdaining the silver, only to rruuite in a thousand 
studied graces of rhetoric, and too conspiracies. He waited until the 
active for the episodical pomps of land was imbued with a spirit that 
til e imagination, broke tb tough ail ob« neutralized the poison wherever it 
Stacies by simple vigour of intellect, Npread. An earlier assault on the 
neither stooping to amuse, nor toil- materials of rebeition would have 
log to astonish, neither bewildering exposed him to the charge of fight- 
the fancy, nor Soliciting the feelings, ing the air. He waited tiiiiil the 
but hurrying away the hearer in impalpable vapours had taken a 
strong conviction ; looking for no siibstauce and shape, that he might 
other triumph in the very ricliest of diicct the eyes of men to the ga- 
his displays, and they often of the thering of the tempest and the <Je- 
lichest order — the sj/oiiu op ifti a oiiha scent of tlie thunder-storm. At 
unsought glories of eloquence — than length the time was coims Paine, 
the triumph oier the prejudices indefatigable in public mischief, had 
and ignorance of the lime, always published tlie secoml part of his 
postponing all things to practical * Rights of Man.'’ It was still more 
effect. His genius, in its boldest insolent, rebellious, and blasphe- 
ilights, always Intent upon reali- mous than the first. Its propagation 
ty, and in the broadest expansion was adopted with only the more 
of its pinions, and soaring in the eagerness by the Revolutionists. It 
liroadest blaze of public admira- was instantly forced through every 
tion; always fixing its eagle eye on channel of public and private corn- 
the ground, and the higher it rose, inuuicatioo. It was to be found in 
only the n^ore directly and resist- every town, village, inn, and work- 
leasly pouncing on its object below, shop of the kingdom. New clubs of 
But with this saliency and rapidU revolt were rapidly formed. 'Phe ar- 
ty of intellect, Pitt combined a sya- roganceaud dat ing of the disaffected 
tcinatic and sagacious calmness, became hourly more ostentatious, 
which consummated the pre-emi- The fears of the nation were now rou- 
nence of his oiialitles for power, sed ; the evidence was before their 
We have already seen the singular eyes in the violent conduct of tiie 
and victorious display of this fine populace: they saw the multitude 
attribute on the two leading occap inflamed by the infinite publica- 
sions of his political life — the over- tions of the Revolutionary press to 
throw of the Fox and North Minis- the very point of rebeition. On 
try, and the contest with Opposi- the tilst ot . Hay, 1792, Pitt issued 
tion at the date of the King’s illness, the proclamation of the Cabinet 
In both Instances, the 60 //. Minister against ** seditious meetings and 
had, thrown the matured stateBman* writings.’* No act of Government 
of Opposition into total dis- was ever received with more unaul* 
copifititrOt not less by temper than mons concurrence by the sound 
He had the Parliameut in portion of the empire* lu this plain 
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and ‘manly document, he advi^.rted 
to llie ofl'ortfl to fxcito groundless 
jealousies against the laws aud con- 
Htiujtiun,and to the correKpondenee 
entered into with individuals aud 
public bodies in foreign countries 
for the express purposes of sedi- 
tion. The proclamation solemnly 
wMrued all the King’s subjects, as 
tln-y valued their own huppiuess 
that of th^ir poftteiiiy, to 
gtj.iid against all such atieiiipts, 
vcliich had for their object only the 
sub\ersion of all regular govern- 
tuent w’itbbi the kiuL'-doin, and which 
W'. re t«)t»lly ii«c(»rn;)at.i!»ie wiili the 
pc.'iee ut ^ociety. It further corn- 
iiiti.'ubnJ ali m tgistra'.es to make di- 
cfuiuiry t*> discover the au- 
llj<;r«aiid priurer^i of those iiagitious 
piihiiiMiiitJU’-., iviili the siger:is K>r 
their disper-iou ; finally, <*nthnMnd- 
in:r them to siij>pre?-s all tumults 
f:;d public fou:eiil«*d ly 

' (Iwiuibers t>f the geneicil liaii- 
tpulliry. 

me.'isiire l;r on a furious 
r tlic ^ippropii.ilc head 
t,! ;t I liu.iii'i ib'iifioii for a ro- 
p' .-d of :ill tin* penal .statutes*’ wlijcb 
li,.d been en.acted Mgaiu.si them at tiie 
lb ' 'ouitiojj. I’bjLdand, smartiiig uti- 
ll..* lec. nt miseries of the (ireat 
it la Mien, \vii:ch <nv( d its origin, 
j v, it4 b](n>d^iie<i tt» the 

<,veubr.)\v of tbe lv-.tHbli^he<l (.‘huveh 
'ill \ the su-preiiru-y of seciaiianism, 
1m. 1 in those times of wisdom, 
by bitter e\peri<iice, luicl 
\«‘..\y iiillictiouv: on all these pie- 
i* nders to religitui, who used their 
saiuisliip as a co\er for their dis- 
i -yuby. lint till that wa.s real in 


these inflictions* had been gradually 
extinguished, the Test Acta” re- 
mained, less as a restraint to ojUnion 
than as a Dionument of times of 
peril. Against this the Unitarians, 
who now headed sectarianism in all 
its clamours, raised a perpetuah out- 
cry. Tiie annual acts of indemnity, 
unwisely and weakly sufiered to ex- 
ist, to the degradation of the spirit 
of British law, and the insecurity of 
all governments, were not sufficient 
to pacify the sectaries. Their “con^ 
science ’* was hurt — and to heal the 
c,oiibcienco of religionists who call 
for the overthrow of the Esvtablisbed 
Keligioii of the country. Fox and the 
Opposition summoned the whole 
force of partisanship. But the spirit 
of Ensrlaud was not then evaporated. 
The Jove of her old institutions, and 
the iiieimu y of the great men who 
laid the foundations of her liberty 
were not forgotten, and the whole 
power of partisaiibhip was defeated. 
We must now break off. In retra- 
cing those peiiods when we see the 
iniiuito labours of faction, the ob- 
scure diligence, the furious passions, 
and their feeble results, we feel like 
some of the explorers of the Egyp- 
tian catacombs in our own day ; 
we break up chambers made for 
oidiviun — we move through paths 
lined with the dead, that no man 
misses, aud no man ever missed au 
hour after they wore sealed up in 
the place of dust and silence. We 
find infinite toil wasted upon niches 
and shrines, and in all iheir bla- 
zonry we find nothing but the skele- 
tons of obscure birds, snakes, aud 
baboons. 
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P£PARTURE AND RETURN. 
A TALK OK FAi TS. 


When I entered the Churchyard 
it was in the moruiog; — a moruiog 
one of the aerenest and sweetest of 
the season; summer had robed the 
earth in luxuriant beauty: save a 
few fleecy cloud lets, far on the ethe- 
rial depths, the whole bosom of the 
sky was blue and beautiful ; and 
nature, with a silent rejoicing, seem- 
ed to bask in the warmth of the 
genial sun. All around was tran- 
quil, the hum of busy life was 
hushed, and even inaniniate natuie 
seemed to feel and own the presence 
of the Sabbath. The tniiriiiftr of the 
stream came on the ear like “ a len- 
der lapsing song;’* and the lark that 
sprang from the tutted grjws at my 
l€?et, carolling fitfully as it llutieied 
and soared, appeared in the ear of 
imagination to chasten its wild l^-ric 
notes to something of a sad melody. 

As 1 stood lookiuLT at the <dd 
church, there was ningic in the ri*- 
inenilirances connected with it. 7'lie 
whole structure appeared less than 
it had dune to the v\o of boyfuMid, 
and scarcely c<iuld 1 nrnrke iiiys#‘lf 
believe that it was the Kaine ; but in 
proof of its identity, ihrre was the 
self-same bush, from which a school- 
fellow' and myself had purloined a 
green- linnet’s nest, still keeping its 
contorted rot>l.s steadily tuHiened in 
the crevices (»f the mouldering htones 
on the abutment of the ivied tt>wer. 
"Uliile casting iiiy eyes up to the 
steeple, which still from narrow 
iron barred lattices looked forth in 
greyness, the jangling of the hell 
commenced, and its honorour» ding- 
dong resounded through the air, like 
the voice of a guardian spirit watch- 
ing over the holiness of the old tem- 
ple. 1 sauntered a few footsteps 
from the walls, and some urchiuR, 
dressed out in their Sunday’s 
best,” all neatly clean, weie wan- 
dering amid the mossy tombstones, 
picking king-cups and daisies. The 
oldest had a child in her arms, 
seemingly a little sister, and was 
spelling out the inscription on one 
side of a square pillar. 

So uuperceived is the lapse of 
time, ana so gradual the change of 


circumstances, that it is only by 
contrast we come to perceive the 
startling alterations which years have 
produced. When last 1 had stood 
in that calm field of graves, 1 was a 
youth, with hopes buoyant as a 
spring- morning, and full of that anU 
iiKUioti and romantic delight which 
cares only to look on tim sunny 
side of thintrs. Nalun*. was then as 
a magnificent picture ; tlie ufiVctioiis 
of the heart a dicam of love. When 
aitemlant on memory we travel 
throiujh the pa^t, how' often do we. 
stumble on green spots and sojiny 
knolls — on scenes and mi prisons 
which endeared life, which awaken 
** thoughts that do often lie loo deep 
for tears,” and pleasant reimui- 
branccs of wlial bath been, iie\er 
io be again,— too plea>anr to be pon- 
deriMi on, e-\ce]>f on a blight holulay. 
As I leant my ellntw on an old 
i^reene I tonilj'Htoru*, 1 crazetl on the 
rountry annind — 1 knew it all — it 
was the same, and unchanged ; but 
lh(* feelings with which I had uin-e 
\iew'e<l li Wi»r(‘ w itheieil Jor evei ! 

It WHS jji foy iiiiieleeiilli year win n 
1 lef t lionus aiifl at that life has 
not lost its roiiiiintie inten‘st, nor 
earth its fairy biies. The seii»>ns 
CM-eupations of life, had been hardly 
commenced; but tiilles va'ch* al- 
lowed instead to assume uiidue im- 
portance. Yet what events may 
spring from veriest trilh's — trifles 
seerniutrly imwoitby lemembianct*, 
far less lecord, Neverlheh*ss, sucli 
inliuenced my fate — changed all my 
views — and ga\e the colour to my 
tntiiro destiny. 

Header — I was then in love. If 
you have never been so, put aside 
this brief narrative, until that con- 
fiiummation happens to you, for it 
will appear unnatural and over- 
Htrained. If you have been, or are, 
I throw myself on your tender mer- 
cies. 

Catherine Wylie, before she left 
home to spend a few days with a 
relation a mile or two distant, had 
given me a promise to return on a 
particular evening— the Friday even- 
ing— at a particular hour, and 1 was 
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to be io waiting as her escort. The 
days passed over, and the evening 
came. 

Tiie clock had just struck six; it 
was HUJUfuer time, the middle of a 
delicious June, and, shutting my 
book, 1 was proceeding to the door, 
when lu ! it opened, and in bounced 
my thoughtless friend, Frank Lums- 
den. 

“ I am just come over to spend an 
hour with you,” he said, tapping me 
oil the shoulder ; ** or what say you 
to a stroll on this fine evening Y They 
say a Danish vesse.] has come into 
our little harbour to-day. Let us go 
down, and have a look of it.” 

What could I do — what could I 
say V Love is hashfiil as it is secret; 
and the tongue of a lover fails when 
most required. It w'ould have been 
rudeness to have sliaken him oiV; 
and had 1 pled out of do(»rs en- 
g:ii:[ein(‘ut, ten to one he would have 
pioposed accomj^anyioir me. Frank 
wan a "encral actjuaintauce. 

Out we went; there was no help 
for it. 1 was angry with myself and 
him. 1’he evening passed over; 
ewry minute seemed ;m hour. 1 
cursed the Danich vessel, and all 
that it concerniMl. Frank stuck to 
inn like an evil conscience; and not 
till ail hour aftei all hopes of sfu'ing 
Miss liad expired, did lu? 

leave me to myself, to chew the 
cud of iny bitter thoughts. 

The next noon I called in tlie ex- 
])ectatioii iliat some chance miglit 
iiave been afforded me to pl<‘ad my 
8 ])ology, and to express at once iny 
regret and disappointment. 1 only 
saw Mrs Wylie; Catherine was in- 
disposed. For several successive 
davH 1 made enquiries. She was 
better, but had not left her room — 
blie was now nearly quite well — she 
was out at a short walk ; — Catherine 
was invisible- What could this 
mean ? Offeucc, if offence had been 
given by me, was involuntary. 
Faulty or not, why condemn me 
wttlioui affording opportunity either 
of a hearing or an explanation ? 

At that period, all the passions of 
youth burned hotly in my heart, and 
all within was in a tumult. By fits 
1 was sorrowful and angry — jealous 
— doting — implacable — forgiving ; 
“ every thing by turns, and uotlung 
long,” except in the ardour of an 


affection which 1 railed against, but 
could not cast from me. 

Previous to this, 1 had been urged 
by my friends to accept of a lucra- 
tive mercantile situation in Deme- 
rara; but this offer, although not 
positively refused, 1 had kept in 
abeyance solely on account of my 
reluctance to leave all in the world 
that was then held dear by me. In 
the delirium of my thoughts 1 ima- 
gined that this bar was now re- 
moved ; and that not only had I a 
right to go where 1 pleased, but 
that 1 was ready at a moment’s 
warning to do so. She shuns me; 
she despises me at all events she 
condemns me unlieard ; she wishes 
to get lid of me; her affections may 
have been alienated to another; £ 
shall not distress her; she sliaU 
soon be rid of my presence. 

But perhaps 1 had procrastinated 
too long. Was the bituation still 
open ? 1 wrote on the instant to my 
friend at Liverpool. By return, an 
answer came, sunimoiiirig me to be 
ready with all speed, as the vessel 
vv'as really for sailing, and that lie 
liad secured my passage. In two 
days 1 was off on niy journey. 
Headstrong and impetuous, 1 had 
not time — 1 gave myself not lime — 
to reflect on iny conduct. The steps 
1 liad taken were irretrievable. 

Did Miss Wylie know my mo- 
tions ? 1 had every reason to believe 
that she did not; and I even tri- 
umphed in the supposition (may 
Heaven forgive me!) that she would 
feel the cruelty of her conduct to 
me, and suffer for it — oh, not suffer 
— that is too strong a w’ord — but be 
sorry for it when loo late. 

The morrow was iiiy starting time. 
I w'aa to leave my native laud, and 
all 1 loved in the world, in search 
of uncertain gains. My mind was 
dissatisfied and dark, and 1 could 
Lave wished for death, w^ere it for 
no other reason than that my bones 
should rest in the same cliurclivard 
with those of my family and fore- 
fathers. The love of country may 
be much stronger in some bosoms 
than in others ; but if the latent glow 
ia at any time to be called forth, it 
must be when a man is leaving it for 
a dim and indefinite period— perhap® 
with little prospect of return. 

At morning the carriage, with 
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trunks laced on top and front rat- 
tled to the dour. We drove off; 
passed through the well-known 
streets, like people who are hurry- 
ing to a scene of gaiety ; and before 
1 had recovered enough from my re- 
verie to be altogetlier conscious of 
what was passing, we were several 
miles from my native place — from 
the homo of Catherine Wylie. I 
remember, even in the midst of my 
iuirdy bravery, being more than once 
overcome with the softnesses of hu- 
jinanity, and starting up to the win- 
dows of the cliaise, to cast a last, 
and yet another last look backwardb. 
Tilt* young day was serene and beau- 
tiful ; the birds were singing in the 
licUh, and the wayside traveller 
whistling in vacant joyfiilness of 
heart. Tlie town was still visible, 
as it lay on the s'de of a gentle hill. 
The blue smoke from a liundred 
liappy hearths was ascending up 
through the quiet morning air, and 
the weathercock on the town- house 
steeple glittered brightly in the sun- 
shine. 

Thirty years ! — w'hat a chasm in 
human life — thirty years passed over 
my head in a for<‘ign land, as, clianged 
ill form and mind, I set my foot on 
the native soil to which 1 felt I had 
aimost grown an alien. The high- 
hearted passionate stripling had 
become transformed into the sallow 
valetudinarian, the almost pennyless 
youth into the man of buhstance. 
On the morning after my iu rival, as 
1 thought of my early years, 1 look- 
ed at niy face in the mirror, and 
Could not help heating a sigh over 
the rat ages of time, 

Need i say that few, very few' of 
my early friends remained to bi<I me 
w'eJcoriie back 'f The scythe of time 
had made dreadful Jiavoc. 'Fhe old 
had passed away “ like a tale that is 
told the mature, such as remained 
of them, w'crc greyheaded, and bend- 
ing under the weight of years. Boys 
were transformed into the thought- 
ful fathers of families, and jocund 
thoughtlessness had given place to 
the furrowing lines of care. Around 
me was a generation, which, mush- 
room-like, had sprung up in my 
absence, and more than once 1 mis- 
took the children for their parents — 
pictured in my remembrance as if 
they bad been destined never to 
grow old* Tbe parents of Mies 


Wylie — the mistress of my heart in 
its heyday — were long since dead ; 
and she gone, many, many years 
ago, none knew whither. 

1 now almost repented me that I 
had returned home. Much better 
liad it been had 1 lingered on and 
on, thinking that many old acquaint- 
ances might await me there, if ever 
I determined to bend my way 
thitherwards — much better had it 
been to have indulged in this pleas- 
iiig reverie of hope — to have dicil 
in it — than to have the dreadful cer- 
tainty exposed to me of all my de- 
privations — the rurelebs misery of 
being left alone in lh(^ world. 

From having passed my time in 
the bustle of comnuMt ial specula- 
tions, the monotony of the country, 
uiicbeered by cordi.il sociality, W'as 
insupportable; and 1 thought that 
things would go belter on if 1 
placed myself, even though hut as 
a spectator, amid tl»e ihoroiighfarcs 
of life. In such a hope i lemuved 
to Li\erpool. 

In a few days one of the clergy- 
men called on me. lie was a frank, 
free-and-easy, good-natured sort of 
a p4*rs<in. and we became rather in- 
timate alter a short ac<|uaintance. 
Being a bachelor, and unencumber- 
ed witli family matters, he not uu- 
friMjuently did me the honour ot 
stepping in to share wiih me my 
sometimes solitary meal, and to 
enliven it by Ids pleasant conveisa- 
lion. Nor w'as the smack of my 
port disagreeable, to Ids palate, it f 
may credit his repeated confes- 
bional. 

We had been for some time in the 
habit of taking a forenoon saunter 
lorrether, in the course of which he 
took me to difierent places of public 
resort. I remember Ids one day 
saying to me, “if you liave no ob- 
jections, we will now visit a scent? 
not less gratifying, though far less 
ostentatious, than any we have 
hitherto paid our devoirs to. It is 
an orphan school, taught without 
fee or reward, by an old widowed 
lady.” 

He Jed me to one of the oldest 
and most obscure parts of the town, 
where the buildings seemed congre- 
gated together in direct opposition 
to all regularity or order^a con- 
fused and huddled masa, where 
squalor and poverty showed but too 
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many signs of tlieir presiding domU 
nion. 

Proceeding down one of tliose 
lanes, we came to a Jow-browcd 
doorway, and he entered without 
the ceremony of tapping. There 
were three windows in the apart- 
ment, but from the narrowness of 
the lanes on either side, the light 
was so much obscured, that a degree 
of indistinctness seemed perma- 
nently thrown over all the objects 
witliiH. In a few seronda, liowever, 
the vision adapted itself to the place, 
which insensibly brightened up, and 
diHcovercd to us some thirty or 
forty little urchins, all poorly but 
eleaiily habited, arranged on wooden 
benches — the girls on Uie one side, 
and tlie boys on the other. The 
uoveinant had risen from her chair 
on our entrance. 

While my reverend friend v/as 
adtlrcssing her — this recluse fiom 
the world, who had devoted her 
life to the s(de purpose of doing 
good — an indcsnibable emotion 
awoke within me. The remem- 
brance of ^1 knew iH>t what — dashed 
across ray memory. She was a 
lady-looking person, somewhere on 
the worst side of fifty, rather tall 
and thin. We stopped for a little, 
wliiie siie explained to my friend 
alterations and avningements 
she iiad been recently making in lier 
teaching-room. Alter whicli we 
lieard two or three of her pupils 
con over tlteir lessons, and repeat a 
hymn, and making our bows, wished 
her a good morning 

“ What is tliat iady’s name : ** I 
asked. ‘‘Does she belong to this 
town ? ” 

“ 1 believe not/’ was the reply. 
“ But slie has been for a long time 
here, — some fifteen or twenty years, 
1 daresay. I do not know much of 
her history ; but she is the widow of 
a Captain Smith — a West India cap- 
tain. Her own name, 1 believe, was 
Wylie, or some such thing,” 

I could have sunk into the ground. 
“ Wylie did you say ? '* 

“ Yes, Wylie, 1 am sure that is the 
name. ^ Perhaps you overheard her 
invitation for my dining at their 
house to-morrow. They are most 
excellent people, and I am on the 
most easy terms with them. As you 
seem interested, do accompany me 


— and 1 will vouch for your receiving 
a hearty and sincere welcome. 

The drawing-room into which we 
were ushered was large, and al- 
though smacking somewhat of iho 
fashion of years gone by, yet not 
without pretension to elegance. Mrs 
Smith, our hostess, received us with 
much cordiality, and introduced us 
to two or three female friends, who 
were to make up our party. 

The window, near which my chair 
was plac(‘d, looked into a very pretty 
llower-garden, and I vras making 
some passing compliment on the 
manner in which it was laid out, 
when the same indefinable sympathy 
between the lady's voice and some- 
thing relating to the past, again ob- 
truded itself. I gazed at her more 
attentively, when opportunity offer- 
ed ; and as she chanced to be seated 
with respect to me so that her profile 
was exhibited, revolved a thousand 
circumstances in my mind, which, 
however, like the windings of the 
Cretan labyriiilh, led to nothing, and 
left me in doubt. And yet her name 
could be Wylie ! Strange coinci- 
dence. But she of yore had fair 
hair, this had dark. To dream of 
their identity were a thing impossi- 
ble. 

in a few minutes, the door open- 
ing, a tall spare figure entered, whom 
my reverend friend introduced tome 
as Mrs Smith’s cousin. 

“ Miss Catherine Wylie— -my 
friend, Mr — — 

1 shall not attempt to describe my 
emotions. The wliole truth stood 
ill a twinkling revealed before my 
mind's eye. Thirty long years were 
annihilated — and the day of my de- 
parture from my native country, ” all 
things pertaining to that day/’ — its 
hopes — its fears — its regrets — its 
feelings were in iny mind; and, pro- 
minent over all, the image of Cathe- 
rine Wylie, the wayward, the youDg> 
the beautiful. 1 glanced across the 
room— 1 looked on that picture and 
on this — there could be no mistake 
— alike, but oh bow diflerent !" 
What a change I could so much lie 
within the narrow compass of human 
life ? It were less bad she been 
dead— vanished for ever. Then 
would she liave been Catherine 
Wylie still, the peerless in the eye 
of imagination; but 'here gloomy 
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reality put an extinguisher on fancy. 
The spring’s opening rose of beauty 
had matured only to wither like the 
couniionest wetMls arouixl, and to 
dnxip beneath the unsparing blasts 
of age’s ttpproacliing winter. The vi- 
sion of long years was disenchanted. 
The romanVe of life liad waned away 
into the c<ild and frigid truth; and tny 
heaitbled to beholditsloiig cherished 
idol moulded of the same perishable 
elements as the daily groups around. 
She was plainly dre.ssed. C^are and 
thought and the ravages of time were 
vifrihie. on her eounteiianee, that yet, 
in eclipse, betrayed of what it had 
iieen, as the western sky retains the 
illumiued footpriuls of tiie departed 
Bun. She was looking wistfully into 
the tire, as she leaned lier cheek on 
her thiu pale fingers, one of which 
was circled by a mourning ring. 

Dinner passed o\er, iuitiio symp- 
toms of recognition or; her ]»ai t were 
perceptible. I iiad ( (UJirived to place 
myself by her side ; yet i dared 
eearcely trust myself to enter int(» 
Coinersation with her. Her cousin 
— our hostc*is, Mis Smith — 1 identi- 
fied with a young lady wIjoui I had 
seen at her aunt’s house in the days of 
yore, and wlut wa^ an especial fiiend 
of C'atlo'riue, (h'ueral Topics were 
discussi'd - more especially those of 
a .st'rious aiol sedate nature — but I 
could take no share in either eliciting 
<}r keeping up the fbivv of thought. 
My h cart was full of unutterable 
things; and often, in spit*' of every 
repr*‘shiug effort, an unmanly tear 
would gather itself in the corner of 
my eye. Happily all this was un- 
perceiv<*d, and my ab'*ence of man- 
ner excited no attention. Here 
were the long sundered fortuitously 
broughttogether,afterMeas had rolled 
betweiui us for more than a quarter 
of a century ! — and yet it Keeiiied as 
if we had never met before. 

Having on our walk home been 
informed by my reverend friend that 
our bosteas was regular in fier fore- 
nooD attendance on the labours of 
love amid which we had formerly 
found her engrossed, I Ihoughl I 
might binlessiy, and without breach 
of friendship, make, a visit next, fore- 
Doon. 1 did so — and found Cathe- 
rioe at home. 

She had not the least suspicion of 
me. I tried her on various topics, 
and occasionally verged very near 


the truth. But how could it be? 
She was a girl when last we parted. 
Through a long sequence ot years, 
in which she had seen all the world 
changing, she had heard nothing of 
me, and the chances were as one to 
five hundred that 1 could yet be 
alive. 

“ You mentioned Darling-port, 
Miss Wylie,” said 1 ; ** are you ac- 
quainted with any of the families 
there ? ” 

Oh yes,” she answered — “ or 
rather, I should nay, 1 once was. 
Indeed it is twenty years since last 
I had foot on its streets. Our bury- 
ing-place, however, is there, and I 
niiiNt pay it yet anotiier \isit, wlieii 
1 am unconscious of all.” 

“ May it be long till then, Miss 
Wylie ! ii is still a longer period sim e 
I took up my abode there; — but I 
lately paid it a \isif. Do you know 

if any of the family of the fi ’m 

are still alive ? ” 

^he turned pale. 

“ T scarcely tliink bo. , dbl 

you say r 1 knew them well, long, 
lomr ago. The two daughlei's inar- 
rieil, and settled with tlieir families 
in Loudon. .lames, tlie yoiinir'’st 
son, went to India, when a rriei(» 
boy. My enfjuiries lin\e thrown no 
lieht upon his destiny since, ilichard 
went out to a mercantile house at 
Dtunerara. Hut that is thirty-two 
y«»ar8 ago.” 

** Indeed,” said 1, almost trem- 
bling, as 1 took a small gold lo<‘Ket 
from my waistcoat pocket. Did 
you e\ er see that Indore y ” 

** Merciful heavens ! is it possi- 
ble y'* slie exclaimed. “ How enme 
tliat into your possi'ssion, and — and 

wlio are yon ? Does Richard 

still live; or, dying, did he iransuiit 
that remembrancer through you, to 
be givcu to her who once otvned 
it ? ” 

Nay, Catherine,” I answered ; 
** look at me. Am 1 indeed changeil 
80 much that you -eveo you do not 
recognise me ? ” 

She started back, half in agitation, 
and half in alarm, gazing at me for 
a .second or two in breathless Btlence, 
then, Hinkiug into a chair, extended 
to me her hand, which (I trust par- 
donably) I pressed to my lips. The 
hour was a melancholy one — but it 
was an hour of the heart, and worth 
many years living for. In it the 
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Ufiystery of life was unriddled, and 
the paltry nucleus on which its 
whole uiadiiuery may revolve fully 
disclosed to view. 

“ 1 remember well,” she said, “ the 
eveniitf^ you allude to; but you 
blame me without cause, when you 
say that I dismishcd you, without 
deigning; an explauation. I had been 
ur^ed by the family whom 1 was 
\i^itirJg to extend niy stay for a few 
days Ioniser ; but no — 1 held in mind 
your promise to meet me, and all 
their entreaties were in vain. Let 
mo add, that 1 had been that very 
day ttdd that you w'ere about to be 
man led to another. Tins I could 
scarcely lend an ear to; yet it would 
be pi udery in me at this distance 
of time to deny the eiiect on my 
excited teelin^s. 

“ When I descended from the car- 
riage at the appointed spot, for 1 
would not allow it to proceed with 
me nearer luune, I ga/ed anxiously 
alone; rhe road. iSoone w&n there; 
and, as tvvilii^ht was already deepen- 
f made what specMi 1 ctiuid 
honu'wards. I confess it was now 
only that what 1 had Jieaid hetman to 
make a serious impression on my 
ntiiid, and fr<»m what had happened 
1 tfh. vexed and agitated. (^»nie 
wirat mii;ht, in this peevishness of 
hpiiit 1 determined on denyini^ rny- 
s^'lf 10 you for a few days, to evi- 
dence my di-^pleasure, as well as my 
riotjbt. Tliat by tliis determination 
1 was sorely puuishinn myself I 
do not deny; but tlie resolve was 
strengthened from my learning, the 
same iiitfht, that you had iwic(5 
pas.^ed my window, leaning on the 
arm ol Frank Lumsden, the brother 
of your leputed bride. 

•* \\ bat could 1 think — young and 
inexperienced — and in a case that 
precluded me from daring to ask 
advice, or ac({uire information? I 
kept my apartment, feigninar illness 
^ ah I not feigning it. The. sickness 
of thit heart was mine ; more into- 
lerable ill the endurance than aught 
of corporeal suffering. Doubt was 
with me night and day. it clouded 


my day dreams — it haunted my 
nightly pillow. A pocket copy of 
AJilton, which you had the week 
before presented ino with, w'as my 
only companion — but 1 could not 
peruse it. My sorrows were too 
entirely selfish to allow my thoughts 
being alienated from my inward feel- 
ings. But in the calm of after years, 
lliave often read it since — t/iere it is,” 
she added, reaching a carefully pre- 
served volume from the mantel- 
piece. ” But my doubts and my hope 
deferred at length ended in despair. 
The first thing I heard was, that you 
had embarked for a foreign country, 
and 1 vowed a separation, so far as 
Christian duties permitted, from the 
things and thoughts of this world. 
No one has yiossessed the place 
which you, and now 1 speak of you 
as a being of the past, once possessed 
in niy aifectionH, and I have striven 
to keep my vow unbroken before 
Heaven.” 

These passages from the story of 
human life need no comment. He 
who knows not to control bis pas- 
sions, and bear with the frailties 
of those around, instead of freeing 
himself' from difiiculties and an- 
noyances, wdll only plunge himself 
more inextricably into the slough. 
Behold what ** trifles light as air” 
had an overpowering sway in our 
destinies, as if they had been " con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” But regrets are now vain. 
Five Tninutes of explanation. would 
to both have altered the hues of des- 
tiny, and saved thirty long years of 
melancholy separation. 

We lived in calm friendship for 
two years after this meeting, when 
my poor Catherine was suddenly 
called to pay the debt of nature; 
and mine was the sorrowful privi- 
lege of laying her head in the grave. 
1 often visit the spot, and con over 
the name engraved on her simple 
tc>mb. Nor can the time be far dis- 
tant when my ashes shall be laid 
beside bers, and our spirits meet 
again in another world to part no 
more. 
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We I:avc at diflerciit times ^iven 
such hpiM'imens of the various lii€*ra- 
tiirrs of several of the nations of Kii- 
rope, as might eiiiihle our readers to 
form some idea of a few' (d* the va- 
rieties of national genius. This course 
of specimen exhihition, to wXi^Ilorm 
Gfrnmmcaey Hispanirnr^ ike. &c., has 
• of late been interrupted by the pres- 
sure of political interests and dan- 
gers, which have left us little leisure, 
space, or thought for topics merely 
literary. Nevertheless, it may not 
be amiss occasionally to recur to such 
lighter subjects as an iiidispensable 
relief to the mental dej<*ction pro- 
duced by the present deep, anxiuu**, 
and engrossing cares for the future, 
but the very immediate future pros- 
pects, and, we may say existence, of 
our native land. Nor, in so doincr, 
can we ho said to seek relief in fri- 
volous amusements or idle specula- 
tions. In fact so much of national 
idiosyncrasy is disco verahle in na- 
tional literature, that we incline? to 
think a philosophical investigation 
of the popular w'oiks of every coun- 
try, with w'Jiiele he is connected or 
concerned, w'onld not he found an 
unprofitable branch of study to the 
emf)ryo politician. 

Tpon this present occa‘‘ioii of re- 
suming our iriterruptfid and once 
favourite hiculiration^, we propose 
to speak of the modern (iernian 
School of Irony. Does the reader 
think irony incapable of being split 
into schools, as a thing in itself, i»ne 
and indivisible y If he does, let him 
hold that thought at least in abey- 
ance, until he shall ha\e read some- 
thing <»f modern German irony ; and 
then pronounce. 

And first, to speak of the genius of 
wldch irony is a species," namely, 
wit. There is scarcely any thing in 
which different nations so strikingly 
differ from each other, as their wit, 
nothing in which tliey can so little 
understand or sympathise with each 
other. Passion, although it may 
vary in form, may even be partially 
modified by diversity of opinions, 
habits, and manners, is eRH(?ntially 
every where the same; and its lan- 
guage, whether Greek, A rabic, Norse, 
German, Spanish, or Hindostanee, Is 


easily renderc?d by every otJjer na- 
tion into its own vernacnljir ijlioni, 
and is, in short, nearly, if not quite 
as touching, as in ih(? original t<»rm 
of speech. N(»t so with wit, still less 
with humour. Here the essence 
itself, the very spirit is modified l>y 
national charactf*r. France disdains 
Italian bufloonery as absurd ; Ger- 
many yawns over I'reuch 
as cold and vapid ; and as to Ger- 
man irony. . . . Put German irony, 
besides being tlie especinl j-ubjeet of 
this dis<|uisition, is something too 
peculiar, too i*iiosyneralie, too J»y- 
}»er German, to b(? incident ally iu- 
trodoeed at the end of a long jiaia- 
graph. 

In the first place, modern German 
irony is fanciful and fantastical to a 
degree of extravagance, which Finf- 
li‘'h n its and witlif'gs— wl)o l)a\ ing 
th^ fear of lleviewer.s befoie ilieir 
eyes, are thereby sobered and f(‘t- 
tered to ]>oot — can scarce!}'- c(ni- 
reive; .and wbicfi if they could, tljey 
iiiight ]>ossibly think better .adajnt-d 
tn sucfi poems as Oberon, llian to 
judicious, judgmatical satiro. In 
the second place, modern (icrnr.n 
irony is cynically ret kless of nil Jb * 
restraints of deemvim or of ile- 
ceiicy, of all respects human or di- 
vine; and unites the gro.s«ne.‘H*4 of 
Swift, to the licentiousness of Sterno. 
And, in the third place, with ibis 
frequent coarseness, obscenity, 
tempt of morality, and not titihe- 
quently blasphemy, modern fiei man 
irony combines and commingles tho 
deepest, s(dteHt ]^athos, the most im- 
passioned and often subJinu* enthu- 
siasm. 

Does the produce of these hetero- 
geneous mnteriuis resemble our own 
national beverage, our as contiadic- 
lorily concocted punch? We dou!>t 
Kiieh a <‘ompnnHon would please 
neither the admirers nor the con- 
temnerH of the sehool of irony in 
question. To Kriglish taste, the in- 
tellectual disHonanevH do not blend 
into one. compound wliole that bearu 
any afiinity to our delicious punch, 
or produce any of its exhilarating 
efiVetH. To German admirers, the 
very suggestion of similitude W'ould 
seem dcgradiiigly sensual and vulgar. 
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J3oHt Ulou woiHlcr, rourteous 
reviiiv.Y ? Alas ! that shows* that we 
liavo as ycit coriviycd to thf*e no 
adequate <*oncc|)ti(*n of tliis mo- 
dem (lermnii irou^^ and still less of 
(uM inaii estiiiiat**. of its dii^nity. The 
fXTratu (iinary <ipinioiiH which the 
iii;i'rrj.*» of tliis school, aud ol course 
thhir p'ipils and admirers, eutcrtfiin 
id ll>c Mjpt‘r **X( olici»<‘c ol irony, that 
Is to K ty, id' tlicir iiivii imagination, 
and, il wo may he aliiiweil the ex- 
|>r«'‘ 'ion, itnpa->io!UMJ irony, tnight; 

he siiliicicidly ilcdnccd 
iiotn lliti sirnp’c ''t'\t<‘nu‘nt, licit th«*v 
ctm-'idcr if, mcaiiii*!: irony, as an i;i- 
ns-rihly jngt^'ditmt in 

all that is romanlic. or tragic in n.i- 
tiiic, all that is noble, and exalted in 
Imj inanity ; nay, they Indtl it to be 
an cHscntial pai t (Wiui tif i crj:/‘Mni, <»r 
at lisTst of Ohi istianity, and, \vc sus- 
p( ct, oyo , if uid f/(f main cause, of 
tin* Mipcriority t>i ('hi i'-tianity iiviu* 
cla’^HJcal licnthcni^m. Ilut as \vc 
j>i»or, liiill, maltcivof-ja; t inland' 
idten cxpi'iiencn no sninll dilliculty 
in conipridicndintr tta* suhiiily re- 
fining metaphysic al lic'as of <*er- 
njanvj whether upon or otluT 

tojiii's, it may he well, iii'*’tead of 
i>iit*Mng i xpiaiiations id iJur own, to 
nansi.jte siune ol tlie ojiinituis upiui 
iiony en.ijjciated by the writer.** in 
tpK'sibjn. 

Ihirne, i»f whom more hereafter, 
speaks imieed id' wit with some dti- 
i,u'e id hMidiM a5 ion. Hi* •-ay'- — 

“ 1 know not lK>wlt).:h tlr* 

/'f Hi * l.iw books rank v. il ; hut \\ ith- 
out wit, llu* greatest poet cannot 
work upon iiKii'.uind, He can only 
iailuenci* Cimtemporary men, ami 
die.s with them. Without wir, a 
man has no lieait to gue.N.s the sor- 
mws of his l»n*tln<*n, no cotirage to 
h^ht for lljcrn. W it is the arm with 
winch the lieggar clasps tlie ridi 
man to his bosom, with which the 
hi ',1c conquer the great. U is ilie 
giHi>pl:ug iron that catclie.s and se- 
cures hostile vessels. It is the fear- 
less Hil locate of Justice ami Faith, 
behohliiig (iod, wh(*n otheisa-yia 
suspect not his existence. Wit is 
the iJeiiiocraric principle, in the em- 
pire of mind; the tiihuuc of tlie 
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people, who, even wlien the king 
commands, says, ‘ I will not! ’ * ^ * 
The understanding wears out with 
use — wit retains its power for ever,*' 

This might be thought sullicient; 
but a far more exalted idea of the 
dignity of wit is expressed by an 
other of these authors, whose opi- 
nions liaie recently appeared in 
print, J. J.iC(»by;'(* we quote his 
Vv'ords wiih the more Ratisfaction, 
that wo. esteem liim aniongnt the 
lc,rt‘*tobj'’cuoriahle of hi.s clas.s, inas- 
mucli as he is free from obscenity, 
alihough we, doubt that Ihitish 
.‘•crijjiiilo'ity mny be shocked, iis we 
must confess oiin-ehes, with bis — 
shall we .say blasphemy or strange 
Iciity r — upon religious subj* els. 
lie, is clcaily no inhiUd. In a com- 
]>arison between Cyiashici.sin and 
liomanUcism, In*, says ot the tenn.s 
of (da^sical ^lytliology : — 

“ Majestic is Iieav(Mi, the eaith 
ahuiinn'. ' * * Fvery where is pas- 
t ion, ii enjoyment. 

■ft t f * 

'‘Ftoni the dist:ujt region of Gol- 
gotha tin* fust sunbeam breaks dhz- 
ydngly torth, rc.'>i Iiig away the uiglit. 
'I’iie iicif}’ stars have faded, tin? beau- 
tiful forms have vatushed, and day 
has lisen. 

,\nd what day greets 

tliai is the (iross of ("hri.st! 

find is become man I Not the 
glowiiur, licllciiically-enjoying*, seii- 
Vu.'l man, but the pleaching, Chris- 
lirufU} lovSnr, suficring man. 
was not in Inc woild ; neither wilb- 
<-ut sin \vci ;» j opiuitance, contrition, 
ld:ing up of li»c iieart, and atone- 
ment licic. God brought down sin, 
fm men crucified liirn. 

And thus arose the sinful modern 
world ; thus it became day. 

“ 111 tliis day we Jive, but with it 
and tin? enitb we do n(*t enjoy oiir- 
selvcH. For all is leathern, tuosaic, 
and stained. Wo iiRpire to llcavon, 
and stri'vo. to obtain it upon earth. 
* * • * Therefore in the sanfie de- 
gree that the Aut of the Ancients 
was the ficcuTiiig of the extant, the 
attained, or delight in tlie divinity, 
the satisfaction of enjoyment, in the 
Riune degree is our Art, a yearning 


• Tlif* philosophy of tiistr is in modern German, denominated Aesthetics. 

t Ililder und ZuNtiiiidc aus Berlin, von J. Jacoby (Berlin, Pictures and Condi- 
tions, by J. Jacoby), 2 vola, 6?o, 1833. 
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sigh for the unattainable hereafter, 
or an ironical transformation of the 
unsatisHed soul. And therefore take 
it not amiss, if, in the iiioderii land- 
scape, beside tlui (/I'oss of C'lirist, 
I prcs€Uit I rimy, and the biiftoon 
Humour, tearing his own breast, that 
the blood may Kpout out in amusing 
water* works. When ('lirist took 
Heaven fiom the earth, presenting 
the latter as a mere point of passage, 
and with this doctrine inspired a 
sense of the nolhingness of all earthly 
things, he, at the same time, ingrafted 
on our soul raillery of their casual, 
their transitory nature. l*bt‘refore, 
is Irony holy and (’lnisuan'r” 

Having thus given, or i‘ndeavoured 
to give, in this whimsical passage, 
some general notion of the (Jerinan 
sclnud of irony, as existing at this 
present time, we need speak of 
its origin and history, ot its extraor- 
dinary, its iinist German founder, 
and his extravagantly caricatureddis- 
ciples or followers, ami must then 
try wlicther it !>e po'^silde lurtber to 
illustrate our ]>ositions hy extracts, 
by translating that which U esw,.ij- 
tially and necessarily least irons- 
latahle. 

Tlie fiuiruler of tins s<‘ho<»l is, to 
our minds, indi^putaldy, .loluinn Paul 
Friedi i<*ft Hn liter. better known un- 
der the Krerichitied pun ot his 
first two Ghf names, Jean Paul, 
which he hiniseit prefixed U> his 
earlier works, before French con- 
quest iiad converted the (human 
Oai/{)~inrtntfi into a f 
best (jerman eritics will, we fear, 
quarrel with us for thus connecting 
their idoli/e<l ‘^Cieiiial German Hu- 
morist/' as they term }»im, with the 
extrai agant and desirucfive iiiimoi- 
ists of this day ; hut we ^lu^t write 
according to our own strong per- 
BuasioD, and we shall endeavour, ere 
layio" down the pen, to recoucile 
this persuanioTi «»f ours to their dis- 
crirninalirtg opinion. 

Jean Paul lias been compared to 
Sterne, and undoubtedly many points 
of similitude may he found between 
them ; but Jean Paul is too thorough- 
ly, innately, and exclusively Ger- 
man, really to resemble any wi iter of 
any other country ; and, in fact, he is 


too genuinely original to be like any 
one but himself. Still, perhaps, a 
comparison with an author familiarly 
know'll, may he the readiest w^ay of 
describing the German to the Frig- 
lisli reader. 

Richter then resembles Sterne in 
the unbounded liberty, or license 
rather, in which he indulges a vaga- 
bond imagination, — in his reckless 
commingling of wit and liumour, 
whether droll, iiidc*cent, or satirical, 
Avilh the pailielic*, — in the w^auton 
abruptness of his transitions — in the 
]>rodigi<Misabundance of know'ledge, 
introduced every wdiere and any- 
how. Gn the other band, in the super- 
abundant atlluence of liis image- 
ry, iliiixitrative, metaphorical, witty, 
iaiitastica), metapliysica), political, 
phi!o««ophical, poetical, and cynic-al, 
he leav esSicrne tar behind, as )ie does 
likewise in his deep enthusiahni, his 
soaring sublimity, and his hyper- 
idiosyncrasy ; while to us he appears 
to laiJ as .-.hort ot him in tourlies of 
ii'dure, of simple ]»atlios. of pertect 
goodness, asais«> in irrehistible comi- 
cality. W must not omit to say 
that .lean f'aiil is tar less irnleceiiT, 
is less aJfected, and has more ra**i- 
ness than our <*ountryman. He is 
esteemed by Germans t)»eir tir«t 
g»-iiially and nationally humorous 

write] . 

.1. P. F. Richter was I*orn in tfie 
year 17hd, and began his career as 
an author at the age of twenty. He 
has produced phi)«>sophical and ])oii- 
tical works of considerable iiierii ; 
but it is not u])on them tbai bis cefi- 
bi ity chielly rests, it is as a humorist 
that he rank.s amongst those wht> ha\ e 
been the pride of (;lermHn genius, 
and this title he acquired by his nu- 
merous (some eighteen or twenty, we 
believe ) novels ; if, for W'ant of a 
better, we must give that name to 
prodiietioiiH in W'hich the atory i« 
aomeliineH absurd, and sometimes, 
to borrow Milton’s daring figuie, 
none; always a mere vehicle or re- 
ceptacle for the harvest of thought, 
passion, whiuri,Hatire,aud knowledtre, 
just then ripening in the author’s 
mind, and needing to be reaped and 
used. IVrhaps we might better call 
these works paeodo-fnof/raphtcs,'* for 


* A title not to be confounded with the psuedo^antobiographies^ ncwpourlng ^ou 

the French press ; these last being works of deception, Jean FauPs only of Action. 
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be almofit a] ivays profesfles to wr!te 
of real people, and in the Hesperus 
(one of bis best) even to reeord the 
events as they are happening, and to 
have no more idea than the reader 
how the di ill ml ties and entangle- 
ments will unfold themselves. We 
will now assay to afford the reader 
means of judging for himself of this 
aiiihor's peculiar talent and man- 
ner. Of course, from what has 
been already said, it is evident that 
to offer an analysis of any one book, 
would, besides being a most odious 
task to writer and reader, ill an- 
swer this end ; we must, therefore, 
merely select a few of the most 
translatable imssages, some sublime, 
sonui droll. And, perhaps, it will 
he best to becin by giving some idea 
of his own views of humour. 

In one of his philosophical works, 
the //< /• Atsf/ifft/if or Ele- 

mental y School of Aesthetics, he de- 
st’ribes humour as the adafitatimi of 
the. finite to the infinite, (d' the under- 
standing to the ideal ; hut as this 
may p<>ssihly not seem ])erfect]y 
intelligible to mere I’^nglisli readers, 
although the (lernian •Enc}'cb»pe- 
dia, entitled < 'n/irnM/fiojis J,f tft 
esteems it singular!}' clear and in- 
forming, we will tiy to elucidate 
Jean Paurs views of the corelatioii 
b<»rweeu entfuihiasm and wit, by 
translating ])art of an improv iso- 
strain, sung by Dian, a Greek artist, 
one of his tavourite characters in the 
Titnu. And let not us be suspected 
of a practice wliich w'e so cordially 
reprobate, a» the turning poetry into 
prose ; w'O have only prose* from 
which to translate, Jean Paul having 
given only a prose version, althotigh 
we should have thought that his own 
marvel Ions metrical inreiiUon of the 
strech-rvrs, Atujitce^ stretch verse, 
being a line containing any imagi- 
nable number of feet, from a dozen 
to, for ought we know, as many hun- 
dreds, — must have aft'orded him 
prodigious facilities in versification. 
This extract will further illustrate 
the author’s mode of treating his per- 
sonages as real men and women. 

“ In Apollo awoke anew his former 
love for pastoral scenes, and for his 
lost, his shrouded Daphne. He left 
Heaven to seek both. Jupiter gave 
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bim Momus as a companion, to drive 
bim back by showing bim the hate- 
ful on earth. A beautiful smiling 
youth, A polio passed over the islands, 
through ruins of temples, through 
eternal blossomings, before divine 
pictures of an unknown, majestic 
virgin, with a child, before new tones, 
over what seemed the magic circle 
of a new earth. Vainly did Momus 
show him monks and pirates, his own 
temple prematurely overthrown, and 
mockingly let him mistake mile- 
stones for broken pillars of temples. 
The god looked up to the cold 
Olympus, and down upon this warm 
earth fin Italy), he looked at this 
gn^at golden kuii, at these clear blue 
nights, these ever blooming exhala- 
tions, these cypress, myrtle, and 
laurel groves, and said, ‘ Here is 
Elysium, not in the world beneath, 
not on Olympus! ’ Then did Momus 
give him a laurel sprig from Vir- 
gil's grave, ^ and say, ‘ That is thy 
Daphne ! * ” 

\Vc must now’ select a few spe- 
cimens of Jean Paul’s enthusiasm 
and drollery; and we begin with the 
former, bei aiise we think it may help 
to give effect to the more untrans- 
latable humour. The following ex- 
tract is from the Titf/Uy and relates 
to tlie feelings of the boy Hero, when 
about to receive the communion for 
the first time. 

" lint ere I take him into the 
church, let us accompany him up 
into ilie church tow'er. Can any 
tiling be more intoxicating than 
when, on a fine Sunday, as soon as 
the heavy sun swam alone in the 
vv'ide heavens, he ascended the bel- 
fry, and, covered by ilie roaring sur- 
ges of the peal, gazed in loneliness 
on the earth beneath him ? If then 
th(^ tempest of sound drove all into 
confusion, — if the jewel-flashes of 
the pond, and the i^ow'ery pleasure- 
camp of the dancing spring, and the 
red castles along tlie white^-oad, and 
the sauntering church-goers scatter- 
ed amidst the dark-greeii growing 
corn, and the stream girdling rich 
meadows, and the blue distant bills, 
those smoking altars of the moniing 
sacrifice, and the whole outspread 
splendour of visibility dawning upon 
biro, overfilled his mind, making all 


Foot note in the origtoal..— Dlan wis no admirer of Virgil*' 
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seem the dim landscape of a dream, influence of an exalted man, as tlic 
— ohl then unfolded liis internal diamond is polished by a diamond. 
colosseuiUf full of the godlike If, on the olherhand, a 
forms of the intellectual antique, a provincialist, a news-can ier, or 
and the torch-light of fantasy glit- newspaper writer, clianccH to see 
tered over them like a playing, and conceive a passion for a great 
wandering, magical life; and, head, as he might for an abortion 
amongst the gods, he saw a friend with three lieads, — or a Pope tvitli 
and a beloved maiden (both imagi- as many caps, — orastulTcd shark, — 
nary) reposing, and lie glowed and or a speaking or a churning nia- 
trenihled. Ttien the bells rang fear- chine, — he is impassioned, ii*)t be- 
fiilly, deafeningly. lie retreated cause he is excited ami impelled l*y 
from the bright spring into the dark sucli a glowing, inspiring, ideal of 
tower ; be fixed his eye upon the great men, popes, sharks, three- 
vacant blue night before him, into beaded monsters, or churns, as stirs 
which the distant earth sent up no- up his inward spirit, but because- 
thing except occasionally a blown- the thought, ‘ I should like to kii<»vv 
away butterfly, a cruising swallow, what the chap looks like,* occurs to 
ora hovering pigeon. The blue veil him in the morning, together with a 
of ether f fluttered in a thousand desiretodisplayhi'^knowU ili'iMiver 
folds over the distant shrouded gods, a glass of beer hi the cveninir. ’ 

Oh! then the deceived, the desert- We must preface tlie lu'xt extract 
ed, feeling heart could not but ex- by entreating tin* render to recolleci, 
claim, ‘ Ah ! ivhere, where, in the opinion enunciated by lin*^ 
lioundless space and brief life, sliall scliool upon tbi. holy and eMpeci dly 
1 find the souls whom I eternally Oirlstian nature of irony, in oi«b r 
and 80 deeply lo\e?* Thou dear soinewJiat to temper tlieir repug- 
youth, what requires a longer, a nance to the lamiliar introduclioii (»f 
more painful search than a beait*' sacred names Scheppt*, a fa\ ourite 
If man stands beside the sea, and c liaracler in tlio who S(‘ene» to 

upon mountains, and befon* pyra- be intended as a represeiitatit e of 
luids and ruins, and before calamity, the author, satiiically eulogizing 
and exalts himself, it is to Friendship < ierman active iiHiu^try, — 
that he stretclies out his arms; and “ J-^ven <»ur Htatues are no Inzy 
if music, anti tlie morn, and citizens, no idlers, but all drive sf*nie 

and jo)’s tears sotdy touch him, usidul trade. Such as are (arya- 
tlien his heart melts, and he longs tides support bouses, su<dj as are 
b)r love. lie wJio lias never nought angels Imiti fonts, and th<‘ heathen 
ti*r both is a tliousaud limes pooler water gods labour in our fountain'*, 
llian bo who has lost both.’* " filling ilie pails of our sen ant gill-'. 

We will now seek a humorous ^ ‘ # q jif. little that I ha\e just 

passage, and the first that advanced in behalf of < ierman dili- 
presenU itself is of a mixed charac- gent iisiduluess seems to have pro- 
voked c<intnidicti<»n ; but liie tiny 
“ The vulgar look Tijioii all ijti- laurel wreath with wliiidi 1 Iiave 
ommon minds wicked, just ns crowned the members of the holy 
tin y lake extr.aordiiiary petrifdctiims Roman empire does not bids' their 
for limbs of the devil. • ♦ ' » IJnt baldness from me. Ollen have 1 
ill e\ Cl y noble Ie*ai t burns an eternal lauded Socrates and Jesus (dirist 
tiiirst fi>r a nohl r, in every lovely for not having chosen Hamburgh, 
liCfirt for a lovelier. Such a heart dc- Vienna, or even a Braudenbiirgh 
hires to see. its ideal in external cor- town, as the scene of their gratuF 
poreal presence, with an ethereali- tons teaching, and street- waudeiing 
z hI or assumed body, thus the inorf? with their philanthropists. In any of 
ea^'ily to acquire that ideal, because these they would have been asked, 
the exalted man ripens only in the on the partof the magistracy, whether 

• “ An allusion to the torches, in the li^ht of which tho Colosseum and antlqucH, 
and ihfi tjladcrea, which are both, are seen to shine more magically.” 

f ** As the Qiicen of Heaven is always blue- veiled by the anrients.*’ 
i Imitated from poetaster. There is no translating these self-roUed genial Ger- 
man geniuses without coining new vvord«. 
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they could not woik; and if domi- 
ciliated Ht VVcbzlar with families, 
w'oiild hiirely have been mulcted in 
ue^^lect- money. * * * § As to poetry, an 
imperial citizen” (i. e. a citizen of 
the now, alas! annihilated free im- 
perial towns ) ‘‘ thinks little of an ode 
unless addressed to hiinself. He 
dislikes tlie encroaclimeiits of poetic 
license upon imperial chartered li- 
l)erties ; he who in all things pro- 
ceeds orderly, composedly, cousi- 
deralely, according to Saxon law, f 
must needs be disturbed and annoy- 
ed by poetic flights. How should 
he, not ? The worthy impeiial ci- 
tizen, vvlien he means to weep, 
fiisleiis a najikin under his chiu, 
that his tears may not spot his satin 
waistcoat; and should a few fall 
up<*n a letter of eondulence, diies 
lliem off as carefully as any diuker 
blot I M hat wonder if, like the 
gain(‘ke(‘per, he knows no fairer 
ilower than that at the stag’s rump,j 
if the p<ieiical, like the botanical 
violet, affect him emetically ? ” v 

We feel tempted to add one other 
specimen ol Jean Paul’s irony, eie 
\sv turn to tlie more iiksoiiie exhi- 
bition of ills living caricaturists, ra- 
ther than imitators. It is from his 
ilvsi-rius, to us more pleasing 
than those ])re\iously given, and 
» <jiial)y, tlioiigli diiferemly, charac- 
lei istic. 

“ 1 may suppose that organists, if 
not my readers in raljknow why 
dissiinancoa peculiarly belong to 
C'.hoit'i — conBonances are endurable 
only in tJie tuning of instruments. 
Dissonances, according to Euler and 
Sulzer, are proportions between 
notes expressed by very high nii tu- 
bers; they ofVend us, iberefore, not 
from any misproportion, but from 
our inability to perceive the propor- 
tion with the requisite quickness. 
To superior intellects, the direct re- 
lations of our harmonies would ap* 
])ear too sliglitaitd unisonous, whilst 
our disBonanceB, not being beyond 
Uieir apprehension, must be merely 
agreeably stimulating. Now, as dl- 
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vine service is performed rather in 
honour of the Supreme Being than 
for the use of men, church music 
should be composed with a view to 
higher natures, that is to say, of dis- 
Bonauces. Whatever is most hor- 
rible to human ears, may be consi- 
dered as best adapted to a temple.” 

We now turn from Jean Paul to 
those w'ho, we imagine, flatter them- 
selves most idly that they have in- 
herited his mantle. Alas 1 They 
have inherited and improved upon 
his faults ; but, of bis playful fancy, 
brilliant wit, rich imagination, and 
houndU^Rs eiudition, little indeed has 
fallen to their t-hare, as, with respect 
to Uie latter (lualities, the reader 
may judge, when we state that they 
disdain Goethe, Schiller, that Borne 
disclaims all knowledge of the poet«, 
Scliillei’s contemporaries, and that 
Heiue calls Dante a Guelph, instead 
of a Ghibeline. But if we have vviii- 
ten the preceding remarks from a 
wish to introduce to the Eiigli.sh pub- 
lic au author so peculiar and so un- 
known as Jean Paul, wc must go on 
chiefly to show the c'xcess of absur- 
dity with which passion and preju- 
dice cau stamp the copyists of an ad- 
mirable, if not a delightful original. 

How numerous this Jean Paul 
school may be at the present day, 
w'e pretend not to know, since, to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of 
all the living authors of Germany, the 
titles of whose forthcoming w^oiks 
auniudly fill some seven or eight 
hundred octavo ]>8ges in the spring 
and autumn Leipzig catalogues, is 
au eriiprize beyond the powers of 
an ordinary man wdio wishes to re- 
serve some such little spare time 
for the common avocations of life, 
as eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
shaking hands at least wdili his in- 
timate fiitnds. But with three 
of the living disciples of this school 
wo are acquainted, and of these wo 
now propose to say a few wordR. 
They are L. Borne, H. Heine, and 
J. Jacoby. 

The first of the three. Borne, we 


* The name of the quaninm. of salary withheld from tribunal assessors who have 
not worked, i. c. attended, sulficicntly. 

f Saxon luw (fives three days upon six weeks in fixing the time within wbJeb any 
thing is to be done, 

4: In German hunting language the stag's tall Is called a flower. 

§ The Ipecacuanha plant is of the violet family*, ^ 
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probsbly BlKHild not of our o«m mero 
mniu have placed in tliia school ; for 
although as cynical in his irony a« 
need to be, he has nothing of the in- 
termixture of pathos and subliniitj', 
ur even ivould-he subiimity, whtrh 
deem its peculiar characteristic. 
Hut, as admirers and censurers, 
friends and foes, alike invariably 
speak of Borne and Heine conjtdnt- 
ly, it is not for f<»reigri critics, to 
sever these niorat Siamese twins. 
Nor, indeed, do we wish to exclude 
Borne, since, if less astoundingiy 
heterogeneous in talent than his 
hcho«>lfeIIowH, he is suilicic^iitly re- 
markable to have induced us to la- 
bour through many of Ids dozen vo- 
lumes,*' and we wish to attord our 
renders the heuefit i»f our toils. 

We a'pprehend the msiin cause of 
tills couftt lut uniting of Btirne and 
Ht iiie to be that they are the two 
iiio-it !fiipt'r-ulfrn revobit’oni>ts of all 
existing liberals. I'liey seern to 
4 *onsider rebellion and re\<dotion 
not as fearful means to an important 
and desirable end, Imt as things in 
tiiernselveri dcliglittul ami desiial)ie. 
Borne, is aetuslly intoxicated with 
joy, \^benever he conceives a v.ague 
lM»pe that, someubere or otiier, 
kings, jn inces, and nobles are likely 
to be hulcbered. In B«>rne, hovv- 
e\er, tins inxane is <*erUiin- 

Jy not justiliable, but yet explicable 
from one of the circumstances that 
help to render him remarkable. 

Ibirne is by birth and education a 
.lew ; liie Bon of Jacob Baruch, a 
Jew banker of Frankfort. He was 
bred a physician, but disliked his 
profession ; and when Napolcoirs 
French laws gave to the children of 
Israel civil and political eipiabiy 
with their Christian lelJow-citizms, 
he obtained a hituation in the police 
fiefiortment of iiia native; city. The 
general restoration of JSU was to 
the German Jews the restoration of 
slavery. At Frankfort, especially, 
they appear in have been and to be 
ttubject to absurdly tyrannical op- 
pression ; as, for Ifastanoe, a prohi- 
bition to contract annually more than 
a certain number of marriages, say 
12 or 15, lest they ahould iucre<ase 
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too fast. Hence;, when Christian 
Frankfort recovered her liberty and 
independence, our Jew became 
again incapable of holding municipal 
office. He lost his p]a<;e, became ilic 
editor of a newspaper and a virulent 
liberalist, underwent some persecu- 
tion from tlie Frankfort magistracy, 
ami has long spent most of Ids time 
ill Paris, that he may rail in safety 
against the feudal and monarchical 
institutions of Germany, and against 
the tameness of her tniddleaiid lower 
orders. In IHJ7 he professed him- 
self a Christian ; and, upon the oc- 
casion of hiH baptism, changed, by 
what light we know not, his family 
name ot Baruch for that of Biirm*. 

'riie most important 4»f Baruch 
Borne’s wriliiiirs are liis last f<jur vo- 
lumes of L<'tterrt from Paris, and 
(’(immunicritions from the reyinnof 
the Science of Lands and Nations; 
which, beincr irauslalcd, means sim- 
ply imiie letiers from Paris. Fiorn 
tluMii we sliall select a lew epeei- 
m“iis of tlie renei;ridt‘ Jew's libtTal- 
isui, fis also ot his wit and irony, his 
cKtioiate of which latter ijcialities we 
have already Ldveti from one ot his 
earlier \olumes. From such ftbuu- 
datice selection isdilliculc; but wc 
lake tlie followin;; passai'e, wbivdi, 
iiideed, is sw’cetly illustrstix e of//'/- n 
iiberali«m. cbielly on account ol the 
aullior’s Mibs<‘(jueut astonishment at 
the capliousness which could <*Hvil 
at HO mere a jest, iv-uly in the Bel- 
gian Revolution lie wiite»: — 

“ The (j^estion is, to whom <lne8 
Belgium tir any country bedong ? 
Does it belong to the people or to 
the prince ? The BelLoaiis may be 
unjust towards their king — I myself 
could ne\er ijuite see what they had 
to complain of — )>ut every one ifl 
master in his own house, and a king 
who cannot be endured, were it only 
on account of the shape «>f bis nose, it 
is very proper to turn out of doors. 
* * That is the simplest thing in the 
world. People still make too much 
ceremony with kings. A term of four 
weeks f should be set them, within 
winch they must introduce a better 
government, or — away with them.** 
These liberal opinions appear to 


^ Gesummettc Schrifteu Von Ludwia Borne, 12 yols. 12mo. Hamburgh} 1829; 
Offimborg, IS33 
. t Hot a 8iuton teriD> it seemi* 
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have been disapproved in Germany, 
whereupon, some twelve months 
later, he exclaims 

JPatience, heavenly patience ! 
What am I to do with people who 
seriously believe that 1 have advised 
all nations to turn off any king whose 
nose may displease them 'i How 
should I defend myself from such 
charges before German judges ? If 
I should say, ‘ My Lords, you are 
not to take things so very literally' — 
perhaps they would believe me, but 
what of that ? They would tell me 
that 1 ought to consider that the great 
body of niy readers were un<'ulti rat- 
ed men, wlio take words as they liud 
them." 

Upon the breaking out of the Pol- 
ish insurret'tion, lie says — 

“ What will be the lot of these poor 
Poles y Will lliey he able to stand? 

] doubt it; but all’s one. Their 
bI<»o(i will not be. wasted — And our 
pi>or devils of Germans! They aic 
tl»e raudle-sniiffei's, in the World- 
Theatre. ^’either actors nor au- 
dience ; they but trim the Lamps, and 
slink honitHy *if oil/’ 

Upon o.*casi<ui of the insurrec- 
tiim against IS'otrf JJitmr, and the 
de.«,truclion of tiie Archiepiscopal 
Palace, he observes — 

“ YesU*r<iay, wdiilst I, like a child, 
was amusing myself with the iiium- 
meiies <fri the lloulevards (it was 
( ariiival liiiiej, the people destroyed 
the cliurches, threw down the lilied- 
( losses, and devastated the au li- 
bishop’s palace. All this 1 might 
have seen were I not a bird of ill- 
luck. * * The ai cliinshop s fur- 
niture and books s^vani down the 
Seine. * ‘ • A Tigid and just 

popular judgment. Some of iny ac- 
(jiiaintauce, luckier than 1, were 
in the throng, and have repeated to 
me expressions of the people. What 
sound, manly sense ! In truth, our 
Btatesnien, Messrs Sebastiani, Guizot, 
and even Talleyrand, might go to 
school to them. And yet this people 
is every where disdained : the ma- 
j\>rity of a nation, wheme hearts 
are uncorrupted by wealth as are 
their beads by knowledge, is dis- 
dained 1 ’’ 

This, assuredly, is all absurd and 
hyptr-uUra liberal enough. But can 
we not find some more laughable 
wit? There are two difliculues in 
the way, gentle reader* The one. 


that fun is not the characteristic of 
Borne’s wit, — the other, that, al- 
though all these letters are addressed 
to a lady- friend, the jests are occa- 
sionally not sufdi as Maga w<Hild be 
fond to sully her pages with; ob- 
jectionable, however, rather as filUiy, 
than as licen^ous. Here is one de- 
cemish joke, apropos of the idea 
that the monarch s of Europe pro- 
posed to invade, conquer, and divide 
Franc.e. 

“ Every day I am assured from 
Germany that the intention is to cut 
up France like a j/dte ; King Philippe 
himself is to ha\e a slice, and the 
old Bourbons the clish with the crust. 
To her the most delicious touch of 
mureitl in all this is, not that they 
believe they can accomplish it, but 
that they believe it vvouhl be of any 
use to them if accomplished. Chil- 
dren are made to believe that chil- 
dren, as are. princes, that revolutions, 
are found in the wdll. (We thought 
they came from the parsley bed.) 
Now, these princes fancy that they 
have only to fill up the will, and 
there an end. Who sliall give me pa- 
tience to argue with tools? 1 must 
become a fool myself. France has, 
for the last forty years, been the 
crater of Europe* If it once ci^ase 
to vomit tire, oac^ cea«»e to smoke, 
till n woe lo these dabblers in the 
bubfness of Nature 1 7'lien not a 
throne upon earth is secure for a 
single night. They tremlile if a few 
Frenchmen, with liberal speeches in 
their carpet bags, travel through 
Germany ; and cry out, in agony, 
Piopanandoi Projfoyaitda! and yet 
they would incorporate wliole pieces 
of France, full of Freuchmeu, with 
their own old dominions. They 
think, with their old threadbare stale 
arts, their jugglers’ tricks that cannot 
now take in a child, to tame these 
new subjects.*' 

W© cannot quote all Bbrne’s 
schemes and arguments for abo- 
lishing hereditary rights of all 
kinds, for transferring all adminis- 
trative power irom the educated to 
the uneducated classes of society ; 
his joy at the boys whipping their 
elders, especially their scboolmaa- 
ters, &c. &c. &c. ; and perhaps the 
reader may not set much store by 
Borne’s information that the hings 
and aristocrats of Europe poisoned 
the liberal Canmn^ and the liberal 
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ESarl Grey ; bdood the latter ftict 
ivould.be more valuable were we 
told hoW” bis Lordship managed to 
survive, wheihor by the use of the 
stomach pump, or tht> more natural 
senile vigour of seventy >ears of life. 
We will therefore take our leave of 
this most liberal of Jews, alter we 
shall have, preseuteil our readers 
witli a fragment of a diHcourse, 
\vi;ie!i ho avers he wouUl, if he 
cN'uld, h;i\e addresiKed to the nibble 
who had destroyed a eustomhuiise 
ill lies^f, ill order to persuade lliem 

10 ])ay tlie ousiotiis quietly. 

** Vuu may perliaps ask, why 
shimld our nuMt gracious sovereiifii, 
who is KO lieh, take their few peuee 
from Ins pom- devils of sul»j«*r*is 
\Miy rnu^t we now pay thirty 
h)i'uz(f's (.ibiMi: fiffet'O p<*.i*e) fur a 
pound ot Migar, wliieh. a Wt cU ago, 
cost only eigliieiui r' 'i liere, again, 
you would prove 3'oui>ei\es to he 
calves, i >!»,*.-» the gracious 

lather of the countiy keep your 
iiioiioy for hlfii> If? Do not think it. 
He needs it ; ht* has ruire tlnn 
enough. Hut vviih y^mr inoiiey ie* 
lias to niaiiitaiii the desceiulaiU:'. of 
the^e feudal i i»]/oer.K»i.:Iit.*^ w I.h, 
like their foreiatiiiTs, do not woik, 
do not earn any thinr, but live ns 
idle iuuii^ers on at his court, and lor 
whom you luu^i of course piovitie, 
as ate iK»t now uhowed to 

j)luiidc{ voud’ (He had b**f;»te ca- 
plained the oiiirin ofiuslonc' in piu- 
cliusing exi'inptio!! fr<»m baronial 
plunder^ “M<>r mi it only for this 
robber brood that our most gracious 
prince wants your money — he has 
besides his many f^oldicis to pay; 
and now do not be su. b asses as to 
ask me, what does he want wdth so 
many soldieis y Yt>u youi Heives saw 
last I'Vidiy w]j;tt use he has lor them. 

11 he had had no soldiers, what could 
lie have done when you stormed t)»cj 
custoin-houhc ' >io\v, yiui will per- 
haps say, but had there been no 
custom-houHe we bliould have been 
quiet- If w'e Die quiet be wants no 
boldiers ; if lie has no soldieis he 
does not waul our money ; and if 
be does not want our money there 
Jiad been no custom-house. Thcie 
is some sense in what you say, and 
I see that you are not so stupid as 
you look. But, my dear children, 
it is not against you only tbut he 
wants soidiere.’* 


But an apprehension suddenly 
falls upon us, tliat, by translating this 
admirable harangue against taxes in 
general, we may supply arguments to 
sumo of our own demagogues, wlio, 
their education not having been (juice 
as liberal as their principles, might 
not so easily gather them from the 
oiigiual. NVe forbear, therelure, to 
explain the prince’s other U'^cs for 
liis soldiers, and turn from Ih'une to 
Heine. 

Heinrich Ih'ine is a man in tlie 
very vigour of life, a Ibussian sub- 
ject, and born at Dusseldort, now 
part and parcel of Ibussia, in tl»e 
year l7*J7j and in him we lind all 
the iJio.-^l distinctive characters of 
tin* iiiodcrii riL'rnmn kcIjooI of irony. 
Dill} fill, ofu'ii extravujaiiTly pliiv ful 
fancy, pa‘'<ion;Uc cnihusia-iu, iind 
(hup Iccling — all, bon over, of a 
quality very inferior to .lean Ib.uTs 
— coiiibiiiCii vviih a vviid v\ii, nl- 
niObt as much snrpasjing Ho.iie’s 
ill recklc'-s cyiiicisin r.s it falls Khmi 
of ih.’ir gn-’ii proloyv p“'s in biiiii-ui- 
cy and i .n inc'--. llebi(» i^ iikcvvi.'O 
a jniet, hui i..-' y somewliat pi i- 
ph»\es Us. ina-iiJiK h as it is in 
ml lijfit, and peiituuly simplt*, witli 
liriji* {'t the strong passion or ima- 
trinaiive lirlincss vvi* should fiav(» 
exp*‘Ci(ul fioiu ills mu'-e. He is us 
nuh-ni a votar)- id' iihcity, niter tlu* 
ihuisiiiii lashion, as |*ori;e, ihiu 
vvh'ua luj i>, iu many lesju^tK, a 
more UL^reiuablc, but a far olv- 

jecsitmabli* and dangerous wiitir. 

It is not an easy tusk !o Sfie< l r j,;i- 
racteiistic spe.ciunms ol Heine s w il. 
fcucii as we can piestnt to our 
rciidcri sutisfactoiily to oursclvcN, 
sim c we are eniirely indi-^posed 
to i.aujeate ihoui with j>i( tur(*» of 
tin* eff(‘cts, mental ami physical, 
of iiiteuqiciance, or of the cholic, to 
offend them with descriptioiiH of th(j 
authors intiucourse with uiifoi tunate 
females — whom he, however, by no 
means cousiders in tliat light — or to 
bbock them with downright blasphe- 
my. Hia nobler paiisagfus are easier, 
with a Npecimeii of wliicli we. begin, 
ami, a« in the case of Borne, hhall 
lake our extracta fi om works rtda- 
tive to Fiance, posKessing.a double 
interest. His last work is calh'd tlu^ 
Sitlon^ and begins with a crititpie of 
tbo Freiicli pictures e.xhildted in 
l^dl. His admiration for Uie living 
French pamters U very great ; with 
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this we have indeed no concern^ 
bat 8ba)l, nevertheleRv^ extrnot some 
of the reflections to which the Bub- 
jectH of the historical pictures give 
birth. Tlie following, upon a pic- 
ture of Camille l>4>Hmoiiliiis. by Ho- 
race Veniet, will Khuw Ili-ine’K le- 
nient o^tiiDHte of the early horrors 
ol'the first J^Vench Ilevoluiion. 

“ Poor CJjimille ! Tliy courage 
soared not highisr than that bench 
ujujn wliicli thou art cliinlnng to ha- 
ranmie the mob, and there, lotikcd 
back! ^ * Poor fellow ! 

'fliose were the merry days of li- 
berty, wlien you sprang upon the 
bench, !)r(ike the windows of des- 
poli^ni, and cut n ht lauU rnv 
iilterwaids the sport grew troublous, 
you heard fear! u I "sounds beside 
you, belfind you ; the ghosts of the 
(Mf/ii'uti c'llli'd upon you frtun tiie 
realm of sliades, and you l(M»k('d 
bai k. * • * • In tliis saine picture 
ajipears ]l.>hcspU*rie, and stiiLin^us 
by his careful toiiel find alVccied 
mien. In fact, liis exteiior was al- 
ways neat :infl polished as the axe 
ol the guiilotine; hut his interior 
likewise, Jiis lieart, was disinte- 
rs s?e/l, incorriiptihle, and consistent 
as the axe fd the guillotine. Vet 
this inexorable rigour was not in- 
u'lisifnliiy, hut virtue, like the vir- 
tue. of .hinius Piutus, wldch our 
heart con fk* runs, and our rcaKoii 
Khuddei ingly admires. Pohespierre 
was (‘.specially attached to Desmou- 
lins, his schoollcliow, whom he sen- 
lcric4*d to deatii \vh«*n this fmijurttu 
tir Jit him tt {huWy <d' liberty ) preach- 
ed unseasonable moderation, and 
chci ihhed politically dangerous weak- 
nesses ! ” 

A picture of Ch-omwcll gazing at 
the corse of ( hai les I., by Delaroche, 
gives rise to ndlecti<»iis which we 
have more Katisfaction in extracting, 
as the fii-'-t passage* seems to us to 
show h(»w poesy can often counteract 
Jacobin is in. 

“ There lies ll»e splendour of roy- 
alty, once the ‘fi()wer..of liumanit 3 % 
iniseraidy bleeding away. lingbind’a 
life has since been pale and grey, 
enliorrorcd poesy fled tlie lima bIic 
had provioufly adorned with her 
gayest colours. * # King Charlea 
lost bin crown only >viih his head. 
He believed in this crown ns Ids ab- 
Bolute right; he fought for it knight- 
like, boldly, gallantly t he died no- 
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bly and proudly, protesting against 
the legality of his sentence, a ge- 
nuine martyr of royalty by the grace 
of God. Poor Louis XVI. merits 
no Buch fame ; his head was already 
unkinged by a Jacobin’s cap; he no 
longer believed in hiinself ; he be- 
lieved firndy in the competence of 
his judges, and only protested Jiis 
innocence. He was vulgarly vir- 
tuous, a good and corpulent father 
of a family; ids death has more of 
the fienlimenlal tlian the tragic cha- 
racter. A tear therefore for Louis 
Cupet, a laurel for Charles Stuart. 

“ compare (homwell 

and Napoleon would be doing injus- 
tice to boih. Napoleon remained 
clear from the worst hlood-gidlu- 
ness (the execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien was only a murder) ; but 
(/ronlwell never sank so low as to 
let himself be anointed emperor by 
a piie.st, as an apostate son of re- 
volution, to cfMirt the crownt*d rou- 
Rin‘.h;p of the ('jc^ars. The life 
of the one hears the stain of blood, 
that of the other the stain of grease. 
Botli deeply felt the secret crime. 
Bonajmrte, who might have become 
thft Washington of J'^urope, and only 
became its Napoleon, was never at 
ease in Ids imperial purple. Libel ty 
]»ersec‘uted him like the ghost of a 
Khiu^rhlered mother; every where 
he heard her \oice; it seared liim at 
night froni Ids couch, from the arms 
of Ilia wedded legitimacy. Then was 
be seen to stride hastily through the 
resounding apait^nenls of the Tui- 
leiicK, storming and raving; and 
wlieu in the morning he appeared, 
pale and exhausted, in the (hmncil- 
chamber, be complained of ideofonic^ 
and again ol n//”o/(>./tV,dan<:crous 

wldlst Corvisart (Napoleon's 
physician) .shook Ids head.’* 

We must now seek a specimen of 
w’it. As before observed, there are 
plenty that we cannot extract; of 
thute that we can, we think the 
merriment which illustrates the con- 
tempt entertained by Heine, as also 
by BJirne, for the fruits of their 
loudly extolled “ Three glorious 
days” of Paris, though lees ebav^c- 
terislic, may be the Iflcst Instruc- 
tive. Speaking of tfie oppositlolfr to 
Louis Philippe’s projected detaciied 
forts, with which to couinil the 
rt'sUesBly troublesome capital* he 
says, “ Moat of the fibopkeepera UOW 
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hold Louii Piiilippe to bo a ver^i a^ain mport bU old umbrella I Hove 
excellent king, for whom aarrlfieea culxenlike did he^ a few days after* 
ought to be made, ay, for whom a wards, at the great review, again 
man ia even bound to incur such gi'eet daddy tailor and daddy shoe- 
perils as ttione of the .'ith and (ith of maker, shaking hands t<» the rightand 
June, actually risking his life, as one to the left, and not with the hand 
of 40,000 national guards, supported alone, but with eyes, with smiling 
only by *^0,000 troops of the line, lips, ay, even with his wbiNk<>rs ! 
against several hundreds of republi- And yet this smiling, greeting, ehat- 
cans. Hut they do not think BO high- ty, soliciting, goon man, hmi even 
ly of hU worth, as to dc^ein them- then fourteen detached forts in his 
selves bound to run tbe hazard of bosom. 

being cannonaded with their families ^ * 

from fourteen heights, in case of fu- As there are so many BUperfliions 
tuie more serious tuinultN. They troops here, the King really should 
further think that ih^’ have, in the place beside evtuy statue in the 
course of tbe last fifty years, had Tuilerie g‘ir<lens a Hontry, wlio mij'ht 
such experience in all possible re* spreatl au umbrella over the nmrlde 
volution, sucli practice in putting when it rains. I’hen wtmid the Auts 
down little riots, and submitting at be, in tlie most literal sen.^e of the 
once in greater insurrections. ili»it word, ]>rotecie<l by the utitlireila ol 
upon every occasion they can always ciiizeu-royalty.** 
at once restore order. Even foreign- We now turn to .laccjby, with 
ers, they think, those wealthy to- whom to conclude. Of lids writer 
reigners who spend so nuicl» money we know nothing uiiire thsui tin* Pic- 
iu Paris, must by this lime have clis- lures (d Heilin, from which v\e liave 
covered tlittt a rev<»luti<»ri is perfect- already ijooitul hu esbin^te oj wit. 
J5' innoxious to the ijuiet spectator, Thouifh vt*ry d'-cnlcdiy inJeiiur to 
ainl is incieed managed witlj sucli ad- Heine, his treiiins is of a hitnilar < lia- 
inirable order, so expertly and agi ec- liicter. 11** all the 

ably, that the sight <if a Pari'^iau ic- lies goo<l ami l>nd, tin>u.?h in a Irs*, 
volution is one of the most altraciice de:»n‘e, w'hich distingui.’ h ihatwii- 
aiiujsemerits for Rtranirere, Jiui uu n* ler, and In* in a greai menHur**, inii^ht 
l^aris surrounded uiih ii.’rai*h»‘ii we not almost say liilly, ntoiieH l*ir 
torts, the appreJien''ion of fitiduig his infci ’unify hy beiji:? lik(Mvi*<e 
themselves slnit tome fintJ morning, inleiior in rer'kle^s cynu ism, atul 
would diive thence bircigtuTs, pro- evidently full ot panioiic feelinijs, iil- 
vinciala, and even inuny dinniciliaied disiruiscJ by an attempt to fe!n*ei,«*\en 
aiiuuitanta and iundludders ; in while allovviiiif their value, at alMlic 
which (‘ase. augur, pepper, and iiiHtituiions of Prii %^iM, ai oU tin* ini- 
would be «<dd, Jmuse provemeuis wu'ouijlit in llmsc iu''ti' 
rent would fall, in ^'liurt, trade wvnild tutiiins by tin* truly paternal and pa- 
lm ruined.’' iiiot l^russian iinujarch, vv im iiH** ift- 

Of lumis Phiiipp!*. hineudf Heine r*uried so much liluual vituperaiiuu 
remarks. ** Him, whom hliortly al- toridsHtep-liy-Mtep rebu rnH. .iHiodi} '** 
ter the Jiily revolution 1 )iud seen milder *’ynici!Jin is still not ‘'unitdent- 
wiih his nid hat ami his umbrella, ly mild to enable us to extrait a 
)mw suddenly altered did f Kee him bpeciiiteii of it, but it rriay enable us 
on tlje (itb of last June, when he to do that whieh we Jiavo hii)i<u't*» 
contpiered the Uepuhlicans. He found impoB.sible, \iz. to aflbid om 
was no longer the good-humoured, readers some idea of its nature, by 
sponge- bellied, jolly-faced, national- telling in our words, as Htllo unre* 
guardsman. His corpulence now \etviuly as we can, one of Jacob} 's 
aeemed to enhance bis dignity ; be ^ jests upon religioiiH buhjeels. The 
held bis bead as high as ever could reader will drawhis own conclusions 
any of Ids forefathciH, and rose in from what we do venture, as to the 
solid majesty, every pound a king, iliaracter of that which we cannot 
But when be perceived that bis attempt from Horne and Heine, 
crown did not sit tjuite securely The jent in question is a longish 
upon his head, and that bad weather paper, in which Jacoby represents 
might still come. Low quickly did tbe Almighty as having, once upon 
he again brush up his old beaver, a time, in tbe midst of eternity^ felt 
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dull, and at a loss for amusement, 
whereupon the Archanf?el Gabriel 
KiJfifgested the erection of a masque- 
rade world, ** to be managed by the 
rogue Satan/* which he thought 
would be the most diverting of all 
possible things to look down upon. 
I'he idea was approved, its execu- 
tion and Satan’s management are wit- 
tily tlescribed, and our earth, with all 
its men and women, is the perfectly 
MitTesaful result. 

Sliall tve close wdth this 'i No ! 
We will try to soften the pious read- 
er’s horror of Jacoby, by showing 
liow, though undoubtedly patriotic, 
be speaks of his countrymen, and at 
their expense, of that nationaiicy of 
literature which w'c*. have occasion- 
ally seen good to laud. 

“ The object was to Iiave a stage 
for the draniutic oirN])ring of Berlin 
national poetry, and it was forgutlen 
that at ihuiiii llierc is iieitlier a peo- 
ple nor a poetry, wheri-fore a Berlin 
uaiiiMjal poetiy most be a noneu- 
lify,*' ’i*bi« jest is more sti iking in 
German, because a pun, the same 
word signif) ing national and popu- 
lar. ** Should any one, for ilie joke/s 
^ake, placard liie walls of Berlin 
with — ' 'riie people is invited to as- 
semble/ he might indeed collect all 
the idle blackguard boys, and t-orne 
score of \agaho3id street loungers; 
but these good folks would assuiedly 
cleinaiid compeusatimi lor ha\ing 
Huhniitted tt» he calleii the ]M»ople. 
Weie they then iisked, * V>heie is 
} our poelrv r ’ they would j)iohably 
answer, ‘ Uc loft k at liiti police 
ofiiee/ 

“ But the uudertakeis (d this in- 
stitution (a theatre) went faither; 
they made llieir Jlsthaihi^rs say, 

* Br’ylliee, dear public, do juist con- 
sider the North- German geiiitts — 

' fis an iionical, daredevil blade, 
that must produce W'ondcrs, so it bo 
but allowed him to stamp himself 
into Rubstuntive forniaiioiiR. We 
PruRsiaus, nu»re especially we Ber- 
liners, are tiic lepresentativeB of 
this North-German genius; and 
therefore pattiotism cummanda us 
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to do our utmost for its glorifica- 
tion. 

* Bethink ye, Berliners, the ques- 
tion involves all that is dearest to 
man, involves poetry, patriotism, and 
fun! Therefore buy shares 1 We will 
show Southern Germany what wa 
can do. We live in the age of 
ironical itituitioii, and who should 
mob Id it more boldly, fantastically, 
vigorously, and plastically, than our- 
HclveR V Does not irony stare upon 
UH out of every window, out of every 
eye ? Is not our very town itself an 
ironical blot of ink, spirted perhaps 
from the pen of Aristophanes, and 
lost in the Cimrk V * And what, we 
ask you, will posterity say, should it 
be recorded that w^e treated our 
North-German genius with indiffer- 
ence or neglect ‘r*’ *’ 

Wc now close the numerous vo- 
lumes (about twenty-seven), of the 
c.liaracter of which we have endea- 
voured, imperfectly we doubt, to 
convey some notion to the Englisli 
reader, and close the later volumes 
with feelings of deep, of almost un- 
mingled regret. Of Jean Paul we 
will here say nothing, save that we 
wibii a genius so rich, so universal, 
were more universally enjoyable. 
From his successors we cannot part 
tiileiitly. U is not merely that wo 
mourn over the perversion, the 
desecration of one of the noblest 
gifts of God to man, /. c , genius — 
nor is it rnei ely that we louihe this ut- 
ter recklessness of iho moral corrup- 
tion which sucli wriliiigfl as these 
are calculated to generate amongst 
tiie young, tlie inexperienced, the 
unenliglitened. We look farther, and 
confess that we consider this hetero- 
geneous intellectual amalgam, this 
voluntary debasement in powerful 
minds, as amongst the most fearful, 
the most portentous, of the signs of 
the times. To »ay the least, they in- 
dicate an inordinate appetite for 
excitement, differing from that now 
prevalent in France, only according 
to the difference of national charac- 
ter, distinguishing France from Ger- 
many. 


TIio provinct* in if»hich Berlin 
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U lllTllKll Ain; WE TENDING ? 


Til AT human afTairs can iit»A or staiitl 
and that tiioro is a continual 
pro»;rt* 8 H from one state of thiiif^H to 
another, lias lonti; boon observed by 
the greatest ainl best of men. But 
the material point of enquiry, in 
every stage of national exisienee, is, 
What is the tendency of this pro- 
gress y To w^hat will it h ;ul V and 
are mankind likely to be improved 
or injured by the clianges which are 
going forward y That is the vital 
question, in which public happint'ss 
is essentially involved ; and it is one 
on which the Movement party hardly 
everbestowalhou >ht. S.j^islicd with 
having pul lhini;s in inoiijm, they 
give iheinsehes no disquiet about 
the iiUirarito re^uU*^; and asemning, 
without, the slightest hesitati»)n, that 
every nltetation 1101*^1 nccesHHiily be 
an improvement th«‘y Miinily urge 
on the movement uniil passions are 
developed wl.ich are altogether 
beyond control. The gn at o'jeet 
of enquiry, interesting beyond all 
Others at this ])eiio(l to cvejy hu- 
man being, i*-', To what are rill’the-*e 
changes tending > Is it t > good or 
evil? and is it tin* part td the pa- 
triot or the philaiithropi.-^t to do 
what lira in hi^ power, whether 
it be much or little, to promote or 
retard the progresn : 

The slightest con?.ideration must 
be ftuliicient to demonstrate that the 
great object of the numerical majo- 
rity of mankind, in the ])riuripal 
towns, both of France and Fngland, 
is to level and destroy the great fea- 
tures of Kuropr-an civili'-ation-— he- 
reditary Kiiccessjoii and primogeni- 
ture in landed e««tates — monarchical 
authority and lineal doseont in the 
flrown — a Imrcditary and indefea- 
sible authority in the nohllity—a 
church united to the slate, and 
inaint.ained by separated landcul e.s- 
tates of its own— a representative 
body, elected by the roost substan- 
tial of the commons— and corpora- 
tions having common property, and 
exclusive privileges and franchiseH 
of their own. Such are the great 
features of European civilisation; 
and to the combined and counter- 
acting in flu ence of which the peculiar 
liberty of this country is, beyond 


all question, to be ascribed. To assert 
that freedom can never exist with- 
out these elements, tiiat 110 change 
in human aftairnever will be able to 
substitute barriers against arbitrary 
power as edieac.iuua ns iho'-e \\hi<-h 
these* institutions formei ly eiTrt<'d, 
would be going farther tnau cither 
reason m* expel ieiice warrant. Hut 
this much may safely be r.fVirmed, 
without the fear of eontrndicrmu 
frtun any om* \\ luise Jdstorica) in- 
formation renders him lit t<» judge 
on the subject, tli.U it is on this ba- 
nis that tht; liberty of inodcin l\u- 
rope has bmui reared; imd that it 
was t<i th(‘liappy equiptu^’C 
ed between tlu»se eomuining ami 
at times counteracting a?jth()iilie*i', 
that the freiulom of IvigUml, fnmi 
to I unp: eeefb'nUui in the 
liiNtory of ilie woild, is t*> 

be a*'cribed. 

Amufier jcmaikable rircun)''jjj;;ce 
ol \ital imp{»rt«iij<‘e in ilds (Mirju:;} 
is, tint aiiijo-f all thf *' ‘ Iralu;, ' an* 
aw anting in A'^l i'ic ei\ 

Neither an lieri-ditarv uor 

a uvular mu* ,on t<» the e: 
nor ll»e iljht oi' pr5;u/*geniture in 
landt*'! estates, riOi- ih«* pi iviie^e-s o; 
corporntions, nor the siqir.ia’e prt»- 
peny of the churcli, not up;esent;'. 
tive assemblies, c\ er ^^'ere e‘'t.ih)'.,h. 
rd in llte easU'rn eni]>lre‘^. '^I'he lm i af; 
cbaract4Tisticrt of lhe:r social roiuH- 
tion always liave been the irrc'gular 
and often co»»\ulsive stn ees^ion to 
the tlir{»ne — tin* total ah^enee nf any 
hereditary ai istocracyv- central iN.i. 
tion of all power in the, hands ol the 
reigning Ro\ereign — the entire de- 
pendence of coTisequence oj- power 
on *»Hicial situation — the divi^iml <jf 
the wiiole lauds of the kingdom 
among a race of humble cuUi\aU)rH 
—and a Ijody of priests, deriving 
llicir chief support from the volun- 
tary gifts of the faithful. T<» ussi'i't 
thatthcfte features of civiliHation an* 
the necesijary and unavoidahlo at- 
tendants on slavery in all ages 
and circumstances would ]icrhaps 
be going loo far; but it may with 
erfect safety be nflirmed, that 
itherto, at Jeast, they have been 
the invariable concornitanU of Ori- 
ental servitude,— and that if, under 
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Huch c I rcutn stance s» the requisite 
securiticH i'(ir iVe«^dutn are ever to 
be ebtablihiied, it must be from the 
(levelopement of Boirie rcBtraint on 
power hitherto altogether unknown 
in liuman aHhiis. 

Go It) the — vvliere )"ou will — 

what do you Th(3 land deeiiietl in 

law to belong solely to tlitj sultans, 
and farmed out by a body of ryots, or 
cultivators, wlio pay lliiity or forty 
per <'ent of their liille gains to the 
public treasury I a body of pachas, 
or rajatiH, who are ajjpointed !)y the 
Kiuir, and have a temporal y tenure 
only of their oflices, duiiiig which 
they endeavour to enrich them- 
selves by eveiy; species of op[)res- 
siou—tlu p« a-'anliy grorming under 
lli<‘ Iasi sev ('I ities of hondrige— power 
lo ld solely by lln‘ noirjia**e*'‘ of the 
1 I own*- h*‘reditai y 8Ucces^loIl, cur- 
poiati* TiL'ld, a regular admiiiisira- 
tion ol jusiic** unknown: no M*cun- 
tie-. Ii>r public fieiMlom; e\ery thing 
dependin'/ 4»n ihe. ]m rsonal character 
ot ihe so\eiei/n. It is this stale of 
thing's u liicli lias inipkinted its last- 
ing and nncliangeahle chaiacter on 
Asiatic }iihri>jy — aliernate elevation 
and l.dj of euipirt‘s — splt‘ndour 
(d ijnlivi<liia] reigns, hdlowed by 
weakness, anarchy, or degradation 
— t!.insii-ut and eptienuTal I'puleiice 
on ilit* p 'lt of The ilolders ot odive — 
indusiiy without protection, wealth 
witlioiit secuniy ; a iiarber elevated 
to ilie liu.k of LM ac.d \i'/ier— a puclia 
r<'i‘< iviiig ilie gift ot tiie bowstiing — 
coimroi d conlisralion of piivale 
wealtii— noibing |)errnaiJt'nt but tlie 
degradalioii and sin very ol U»e peo- 

pl‘*. 

(I'o U'liere, you will in the hairo- 
peaii monarchies, on the other hand, 
«*ven the most absolute, and a very 
dilVerent state of tilings exldbils it- 
self. Mvt ry thing there wears the 
aspect of i>eriiiHneiice uiid stability. 
Cities present an utibiokcn air of 
prosperity — tlie cultivation of the 
iields is tinlvcu'sal. No long inter- 
vening deserts indicate llie triumph 
of savage power over ]H*a(*eful in- 
dustry ; laws, idstiiuiions, national 
policy, nre fixed. The throne de- 
scends, in quiet undisputed succes- 
sion, in a line pointed out by custom, 
or defined by law; the towers of 
the cathedrals seem coeval with the 
first dawn of civilisation ; the castles 
of the nobility, the mansions of the 
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gentry, surrounded by their tall 
ancestral tree?,’' npeak of the steady 
descent of property through a long 
aeries of ages ; while the green 
fields and isolated cottages of the 
poor demonstrate the long esta- 
hlished restraint, on violence, or in- 
ju'itice, which the authority of the law 
has obtained. Shades of distinctiou 
may exiist, in different situations, and 
the traces of a stable order of things, 
and public freedom, may be more 
clearly marked in some states than 
others ; but in all the same general 
features are perceptible, and, as 
compared with tlie Asiatic dynasties, 
the difference, even in the worst re- 
gulated l'2uropeaii monarchies, is 
immense. 

Ktiepiiig in view these essential 
and characteristic distluctious be- 
tween Europe and Asia, it certainly 
must app(»ar one of the most extra- 
ordiiiaiy circumstances in this age 
of wonders, tliat the circumstances 
and instilutions in hocicr 3 % against 
wliich the democratic spirit chafes 
nio-st violently, are precisely those 
which constitute tlie peculiar fea- 
tures ot European civilisation. What 
did the French do the moment iliat 
they threw off the yoke of authority, 
and got the formation of a constitu- 
tion 'according to their own liking in 
17^9 1" The iiiat tiling they did was 
to abolish the church, the next to 
swamp the nobility hy throwing them 
into one chamber with the Com- 
mons, tlie third to extinguish the in- 
corpoirtiioiiR, the fourth to repeal the 
right ot primogeniture, the fifth to 
confiscate the landed estates. By 
these great changes, which were all 
carried into effect, in the first in- 
stance*, at least, without opposition, 
they iffertuaily destroyed the ele- 
ments of European society which 
had existed, and been coming to ma- 
turity, for above a thousand years, 
and tor the first time tried on a great 
scale, the expetiment of establishing 
a government, without any of the 
securities which a long combination 
of circumstances had created with- 
out exception in all the states of 
modern times* 

In like manner, wdien the demo- 
cratic spirit, under the name of Re. 
form, became ungovernable in this 
country in 1631, it was against the 
same institutione of society that it 
directed its violence, and they were 
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its earliest Tictims. The first des- 
erate assault was agaiust the in- 
uence of the hereditary legisla- 
ture iu one House of Parliament, 
and its authority in another; and by 
the passing of the llefonn Hill, 
against its declared resolution, a 
social resolution to all inteiits and 
purposes was effectetl. Tl»o next 
attack of the democratic party was 
clirected against the church ; the 
third against the corporations ; and 
in regard to both, the avowed priori- 
pie is the same, to substitute for the 
present system of these bodies being 
vast interests having separate estates, 
and forming a barrier between the 
crown and the people, a series t>f 
little republics, eacli cboosing its 
own pastors, magistrates, and gover- 
nors. The. other interests marked 
out for destruction are here, e<|ually 
as iu France, those which are essen- 
tially characteristic of hhiropeaii 
civilisation. The hereditary p<*erage, 
the church, the corn Jaws, are ail 
signalized fur the revolutionary be- 
som; while a total change in the 
law of succession is already loudly 
called for, to break down thf‘ great 
properties, and lender impossible the 
restoration of any of the features 
of European freedom in this fated 
empire. 

Not only, therefore, have the 
French and English Uevolutiouists 
followed exactly tlie same course in 
their advances — not only have they 
directed their hostility against the 
same objects, and signalized them 
for destruction in the same order — 
but they have in both cases assailed 
with rancour the peculiar institu- 
tions on which society in modern 
Europe is founded, and hy which 
exclusively, hitherto at least, the 
progress of freedom has been sup- 
ported. Observe how liberty arose 
after the dark ages. It was the 
Church which, by its incessant ef- 
forts in favour of personal freedom, 
and by continually preaching the 
universal equality of mankind before 
Heaven, first introduced the gradual 
relaxation of feudal bondage, and 
undid the stern fetters of Ooihic sla- 
very. Where did the elements of 
political power and social improve- 
ment next arise ? In the boroughs, 
and under the sheltering wing of mu- 
nicipal governments: in the forum 
of toe industrious citizen, and be- 


neath the shadow of corporate privi- 
leges. Where was freedom first pub- 
licly supported, and by what autho- 
rity W'ei e tJie foMudations of the con- 
stitution first laid ? Hy the barons at 
lltiunyinede; by the English gentry 
W'ho fought under Hampden and 
Essex against (Charles I. ; by the 
House ul Peers and Commons wlio 
expelled the Popish tyrant, James II. 
Nothing can be more remaikablc, 
Uiau to see the friends of freedom, 
and the advocates of revolution, iu 
these times decrying the classeH 
from whose exertions all the lihe.ity 
of former ages has taken its rise, and 
striving to u^eiturn the institutions 
by which, in all past timers, the mo- 
narchical aiith(»rity bus been most 
eliVctuaily restrained. 

The slightest oc<pniutonce with 
history must be sullicient to show, 
that tills tipjio'iition to the church, 
the nobility, and llie incorporated 
bodies is not pt*culifir to tbis age, 
but that it exi^tcd cujualiy strongly 
in the abeltois of aroitravy jiovver 
at a remote pcriotl. For above three 
cenuiries it was the constant poii<*y 
ot thv Kings, not rm-iely of hoglami 
and i-’iaiice, liOt ol every cotiuiiy in 
Ihirope, to depress the clergy and 
the ijobies, andelc\nte the horotighs 
as a tomnterpoise to their autho- 
rity. 'fhe nobles, on the otlo'C 
hand, execrated the boroughs with 
their incorporau^d trades, civic 
]>rivilegps, and municipal govern- 
ments. “ Abominable institutions/’ 
says Ducaiige, “ which teach slavrs 
to forget the duties they owe to their 
lords, and till their heads wiiii chi. 
nierical iileas of freedom.*’ Tlie 
kings maintained a long and douht- 
lul struggle with the church and the 
nobility in every monarchy of Eu- 
rope, and it was hy the issue of that 
great contest that the subsequent 
history of every one of them has 
been determined. Thus the great 
institutions^ the institutions, charac- 
teristic of, and peculiar to modern 
Europe, which it is now the avowed 
object of the Revolutionists to over- 
turn, the church, the corporations, 
and the hereditary nobility, are pre- 
cisely those which made the most 
vigorous etand against arbitrary 
power in former ages, and by whose 
united efforts the frame of govern- 
ment has been tempered iu modern 
Europe, with a gentleness and libe- 
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rality unkoown in' any other quarter 
of the globe. 

In truth, however, there is nothing 
surprising in this seemingly inexpli- 
cable change. The reason of these 
bodies being now assuiled with so 
much vehemence by the democracy 
is precisely the same witli that whicn 
rendered them the object of such 
laijcoioiis and continued attacks 
iruiJi the nobility and the throne 
in former days. It is because 
they liave lasting interests, and 
are governed by steady unifoini 
]nfnriples, that iliey have so often 
lieeu the fiieii<ls and protectors of 
Ireedoni, through all the vicissitudes 
of hociefy ; and theiefore it is, that, 
in every age, ibey have been the 
o'jeeis of attack to despotic power, 
vviiciher aiivuuciug at tlio head <»f 
the foices of the crown, the nobi- 
lity, (tv the pijpulace. Arbitrary 
autlMiiity, vvbeilier wielded ]>y a 
tnointrt li, an oiigarcliy, or a dema- 
gogue, impatient of any (*oulroi ; 
it cliah‘8 Hirainst every restraint 
butjiunor divine ; it aims at noiliing 
Hi oit of uiilimiied power, and by 
a never failing in''iiiict discoveis 
its 4*neriiics in every btuly from 
whom opposition to its advances is 
to be anticipated. But of all ty- 
I ants, the most iinputieut and over- 
bearing is a multitude; and there- 
fore it is, that the assaults of iho 
deinocrary upon the ebureb, and 
the I'orporatioiis, are so much more 
fierce and relentless than those 
which weie Itirinerly directed 
nguinst them by the Oown and the 
nobility, and that the devastation 
occasioned by ilieir overlbrovv is so 
imicb more wide-spread and com- 
]dete when they fall under the blows 
of the p(»puluce, than when they 
yield to the power or the innucuce 
of the higher bodiea in the state. 

Diiubtless, cases have BomcUines 
occurred in later limes, in which 
the church, the nobility, and the 
corporationa, have proved adverse 
to the extensioii of popular power, 
and when the cauae of freedom haa 
had reattuii to lament the undue aa- 
cendeucy which they have for a time 
obtained in public alTairB. The con- 
cluatoQ, however, to be drawn from 
this ia, not that they can safely be 
discarded, but that they must be 
adequately restrained. It is uot the 
less certain that these are the only 


bodies from whose exertions any per- 
manent stand in favour of freedom 
is to be expected, because they are 
the only ones which possess lasting 
interests, not dependent on the pas- 
sions or fervour of the moment. 
All the popular power of modern 
times has begun in these fastnesses 
of freedom ; ignorance only can 
venture to afbrm the contrary. Even 
the first French Revolution, dis- 
tinguished from its outset by so ex- 
traordinary an animosity against 
privilege or distinction of every 
kind, ow^od its early success to the 
support and co-operation of the 
priv ileged i-lasses. It was the Par- 
JiaineutKof France, composed almost 
entirely of the nobility, who matn- 
tdiued a struggle with the Crown 
for half a ceuiiiry before the Tiers 
Etat had felt the dame, and by their 
courageous efforts roused the spirit 
of the C^'ornmons, whicii otherwise 
never could have arisen. It was 
the junction of the church and a 
large portion of the nobility wdiieh 
alone gave the victoiy to the National 
Assembly in 178lt. Every one knows 
that it was the clergy who weie the 
main cause of the fervour which 
brought the nation triumphant 
through the struggle udth C^harJes 1.; 
that it was the arrest of the seven 
bishops wdiicii precipitated James 11. 
from tlie throne, and that it was the 
support — the blind and insane sup- 
poii — of a large portion of the nobi- 
lity and corporations to liberal prin- 
ciples which brought the nation into 
the fever of innovation, which ter- 
minated in tlie Reform Revolution. 
Tiie conclusion to be diawn from 
these facts is, not that iin))1icit reli- 
ance is, in ail cases, to he put on the 
nobility, the clergy, or the incorpora- 
tions, or that it is to be imagined 
that tbeir eH'orts will always be di- 
rected to the maintenance of regu- 
lated freedom, but that they have 
hitherto, at least, been an essential 
element in the eternal condlct of pub- 
lic immunities widt despotic power; 
and that though they may long in- 
cline to the side of authority, they 
will, when matters come to a crisis, 
and a necessity for their interferentao 
has arisen, be depended upon as the 
most edicient support to the cause 
of liberty. They are to, 
they are permanent bodies, actoatM 
by lasting intereete, and not iMble 
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to be swept away by every sudden 
iaipressiou. Slow lo move, there- 
fore they are tenueious of purpose : 
composed of a hereditaryp an erele- 
siu^tieal, and a eonimerrial aris»to- 
craey, they are di^tin^uisheii by Uio 
sU adioess of poliey by wbieh Kiirh 
bodies have ever been charaeierised, 
and which, tliouirh decidedly op- 
posetl lo tlie fervour of ]>(»puhir 
ambition, is not the Jess hostile to 
those advaiices of arbitrary power 
by which tJieii* permauenl interests 
may be injured. 

That tJ»e overthrow of these bo- 
dies, however, is eeitain, if the popu- 
lar party in Uiis eoimtry gain the 
ascendant, is evident, not only from 
what occuired foity years ago in 
France, J»ut troin ilib av owi'd ubjiM-ts 
of the revolutionary paity aaiongst 
ourselves at tliis tinie. It is an 
enquiry of the very Inirhest iuqioii* 
ance, ilierefore, w hat is likely xa be 
the dual eons«‘qoeiice of ibis im- 
iiieuse change: and how is ibeetcinal 
war oi freedom against despotism 
to be inaiotained, vv hen the. old or- 
ganized and permanent bodies, oo 
whom the weight of the eoiifbct has 
liitheito fallen, aie destroyed r 

Supj)Ose, Ihtoi. the ;:rand olqects 
of j>oj»iil.ir ambiiion gaimsl ! .sup- 
pose the <'orpoi ations de'^uoyed, 
or iraiisfonned into muni< <[»;.) rt*- 
piibHcs ; the pcfoago abiogated,, 
or depiived ot all iiid^'pendent 
voici' ju the. leui^latuie ; the whole 
]>Hi;)» riy of the C'hurch c'uiftHcated 
to national purpf)<e->, and the tniiii'»- 
tera ot reli.doii, if any then exist, 
paid out of the hai d -earned pit- 
tances of ilnj ]>oi>r ; tlie (’loivn 
humbled or extinLMji?thed. and the. 
executive anlhoi ity \ ii tually or even 
f«>rmally ve.-uf*d in tie* lionse of 
(h)minons; suppcfse all ie*dstpnre to 
its autjmiiiy annihilated by the di- 
vision of the whole landi'd <*statesof 
the country into little portions, be- 
longing, as in France, to several mil- 
lions of landed pioprietors, either 
in consequence of arbitral y coll^l^ca- 
tioii, or the operation of‘n revolu- 
tionary order of surcessitm ; sujiposc 
all this done, what is likely to be the 
result to public freediun f TJiat a 
most enormous addition will bo 
made to the influence and power of 
the leaders of the democracy, is in- 
deed certain, but the point is, wdil 
the securities of hberii/ be stronger 
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than they w^ere under the old and 
mixed constitutions, common to this 
country, with all the other states of 
modern Europe ? In examining this 
question, it is evident, that under 
the proposed revolutionary it jnnv, 
the whole bill walks which hitherto 
Imve enabled the middling and lower 
orders to withstand tlni influence, or 
^esi^t the opjiressioii of the < entrul 
goverunictit, will be n- wanting. I'liat 
a central government will exi^t un- 
der some name, eiiln r that ol a ])h- 
sideiU, H consul, a commitl<‘e of pub- 
lic*. safety, or a King, may be <*onsi- 
deied as absolutely ceiinin, since 
there is no instance in tin* history of 
mankind of society being able it» 
exi^t without goveiiirnent of some 
sfu t or aioulier. Now, the point i'^, 
wha» i** to foioi a c<»untei poise ti» its 
aullmrily r All tbebond** which now 
unite paiii(*ular cl^ls^es or interests 
together are then di-'solved; the 
noliility ar<* eMern»iiia!ed,tl»e ehut eli 
lets be< oine an indigent laxly of \o 
luntary pieacln'i^; ilu* mnpoialions 
aie l<‘V4-l]ed w’ith tlie ilu-»t — over Itie 
wlode face of S4)eiety liie vast lol- 
ling stone of H’voliitnm has p'lsscil, 
«*ru-«hing the I'levatni, subduing the 
povvertui, le; f iling all the diNlinc- 
lion*^ oi’ time. 'I’he nation <<jn''i*.l-i 
nieii ly id a \a^t b<»dy ol small or in 
digeiit I'liltiv aifji h in the coiinny; 
of inerchants, tr;ub i s, and >hopk(‘e{f- 
eis in town ; and the ( jvil or loilitfijy 
t under gov4*i nment. — And 

lln» point lor coii'ldeiarum is. bow 
the two former ckt-si's are in the 
long lun to uilhst nid tlie inlluem c 
of the. ciiival goveriMuent, having 
at iis dispo«^al llie whole revenue 
and odicrs in the stale ? 

Nothing, in our nppndiension, i-arj 
be clearer, than that it is utterly im- 
pi>h‘«i:ile foi Hoeit'iy so constituted, in 
en old, lux'urimiH, and high)}' civi- 
lized state, to wiiliHtnnd the centra- 
lized innuence of government. For 
where are wfi to look for the ////- 
clcits of resistnncp ? Is U in a body of 
three or four millions of small prii- 
priet'HH, ail cultivating their little 
domains* with their ovv'ii handa, and 
worn out with iucessuat and daily 
toiFr Is it in the shopkeeperiiof towns, 
wliose only interest is to preserve 
order, that the aaleH of their goods 
may not bo interrupted ? Is it in the 
immense body of civil and military 
aervanta of government, bolding as 
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tbef the sole Bituations of con- despotic throne of Napoleon. Great 
hidf^ratiotk iti the country, and en- was the public entbusiasm on the 
prossiiifr ulJ the power and iuilueiice triumph of the Barricades ; but it 
in the stale ? As well mi^ht we look was of short duration, and the go- 
f<»r rosts*taijre to power among the vernment which, though founded on 
lyotH of lliiifJoHtan, or the civil and its transports, speedily abandoned its 
iniJitary f of Prince Rletter- principles, and upraised the rude 

hicli. Let UK not deceive ourselves: arm of force to coerce the ambition 
ill such a Hate of society, the ele- of the most intellectual people in 
incuts of resistance or opposition to existence, is not the less firmly, and 
liie central soiihority are utterly de- to all appearfince permanently, esta- 
stioyed; fieeiloni is irrevocably blished. lixainples of this kind 
prostraicd, and iiaiioiial existence may teach us what reliance is to be 
Inis enter<‘ci upon a long and inevi- placed on geneial education and the 
ia!)le p.ciiod ol decay and degrada- representative system, to maintain a 
lion, to tenniuate at last in agony lasting contlict with arbitrary power, 
anti death. when ilie great and euduiing inte- 

Tne. supporters of revolution are rests of society are destroyed, and 
perb'Clly awai e of the danger which popular fervour, without such cou- 
iVeedom i uiim from this ec[ualization sisteiit suppoi t, is left alone in a cor- 
ot foi nines ami inteiesls; but the. rupled age to continue the struggle, 
jiilladiuni to which liny liust tore- Edination will do a great deal; 
si^t the. intluencc ot dcspou.-»m and it augments enormously the power 
cMiuptiini i^ general tdu( ation,act- and energy of the people; but it has 
ing tnrinii'h ihe iiu-(iium of the no tendency wdiatover to diminieh 
It pj t ^i'niiuive system. But what their vices or calm their passions, or 
gioiind^aic there, either in nojhon lessen their liability to corruption, 
t>r e\pt‘i i<‘iM‘t‘, ior liolding Unit the or weaken the force of the selfish 
educaiioii ot the people, and the cx- principles of our nature. That is 
teijvieii nf \oting to uiiivmsul siif- tlie important circumstance which 
Irage.an* l'> leiuierflu m jiermauent- never enters into the calculation of 
ly ill i<*ce,ssibh' to the seihu'tions of the worsliippei's of popular pow’er. 
]Miwer, or permanently c ipahle *of Jt is now established by decisive evi- 

iihstamling ii;i authority Lead- denc€*, that public instruction not 
ei *,p( rmanentinleiestH,ftiidhoiiclsof only has no effect whatever in diini- 
uniun, are what tho\ will inevitably' iiishing the tendency to crime; but 
want, and the absence iff which must that it gicatlti inacasfs it. From the 
ncccrsniiiy e\poMi llu in to ou;r- curious statistical tables recently 
tlirow iVoiii the central government, published at Paiis, it appears that 
At ]iariic.uldr peiiods, indeed, du- invariably, and witluuit one single 
ring inoiiients of extraordinary fer- exception, the most highly educiited 
voiir, and wlnui public passion runs departments are those in which there 
high in favour of democnitie powcM*, is the greatest amount of crime, 
they' may juove most formidable, From the documents quoted below 
and frequently overthrow the ruling it appears that the proportion of the 
power. But it is not by such buists educated to the uneducated prisoners 
of feeling that human affairs fora in Cold hath- field prison is as 8 to I, 
long course of lime are governed, and in Glasgow Bridewell, uotwith- 
Lasting interests, a compact orgaiii- standing the vast proportion of ig- 
z ilion, unity of action, are requisite uoraut Irish in that city, as to 1. 
for perinani'utBucrchs. Great wasihe The conclusion to be drawil from 
public e^thu^iasnl in tax our of free- these facts is not that educBlion pro- 
dorn in France in 1769; but that did motes crime, but that it changes its 
not prevent the nation, after dtuno- direction, or gives additional facili- 
ciatic power and universal suffrage ties fur its commission, and has no 
had been acquired, from sinking in power, taken by itself, to check 
sullen apathy' beneath the sordid the tendency towards its commis- 
tyranny of tlie Directory', and wor- sion.* 

shipping Avith fervent idolatry the There is no reason for coneJu- 

* The following vtatrment Is extracted from a report made to the Moflstrates of 
Middlesex by the Chajdalu of the House of Correction ha CoJdhath-fieWs • 
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diog from experience, therefore, that 
there Is the slightest hope that edu- 
cation will stop the progress of vice, 
or furnish any antidote to the cor- 
rupting influence of central power, 
Despoiisni uniformly addresses itself 
to the selfish principles ol our nature; 
it seduces, by the offer of wealth, 
power and consideralion ; it operates 
with the greatest force upon those 
by whom such objects of allureineut 
are most ardently desired. The leii- 
deocy of education, when generally 
diffused in an old and highly civilized 
state, is to augment the force ol the 
desires thus aw'akened. Ily render- 
ing the lower oiders familiar with 
the life and habits of the rich, at 
least so far us description iroes, it 
creates a diseased umi incesNytii ci a\ - 
ing for similar enjoyments. L'niver- 
aaliy it will he tound, that the poor 
among a highly educated people, iu 


the later stages of society, are dia« 
contented ; that the working classes 
are perpetually longing after enjoy- 
ments and habits which the wages 
they receive cannot afford them ; 
and that they form an exaggerated 
and pernicious idea of the enjoy- 
ments which luxury cun coinnmnd. 
Tliey are constantly endeavouring 
to raise themselves from the sjitMMo 
of corporeal labour to that ot intei- 
leclual exeition. It is this impatient 
anxiety for elevation, this uni verbal 
“hastening to he riidi/’ which len- 
dei8 them tlie ready prey in sedi- 
tious demagogues, who lit vet tail to 
repiesent iheir indigence and suffei- 
iiigs as the re'^ult ol the Ui;juHi dis- 
tinclioiiS nl M»ri^*»y, and !<» 
them ad the enj>»\ iie*nts <»i en-e and 
atHuelU'e, ii tljey wid sUf'poi t iheir 
cxtraxaiifint pn»jects. In ihemiiM-:, 
theri'hne, a iiigiily edu* aied pe<tpi<'. 


“ As to the capahililics of prUtinfr*- to ** iiiih ut ti<e», tl.i* rli.tpl'de. tlfv'.i 

of ast^ertaiiiing on ctflHm dutii what ^ p<i‘m .r<l in:: jili- 

giouv and moral iristruclioii, to I'ourit^'i act t)i«' tlcinto tli/nit: ii.llot-iM <* >\ itti win* it iu* \ 
ure stirrotnidt’U, has riiquiruil info t),** ciiuc.ifitiit <it i J./ali \ — \i/. 

70l iitaU's and '^Oli frinalfs in ilos priMiii om !),f jiltli “s* jsi* r.f.* i l.i'tt. 

U‘be following ivsnlt ap|ii‘.*is • — 

IVisoiifi it, . « . . . . * 'i 


Those uiiHdiiO.itod, first I'Ht, 

Impri'^ourd hffotv, 

7hi.ai edui'iU\l t»r*<l iiuji « 'iiijm**:;:, 
Imprisoio'd lirtm **, 


i" I 
) 


First impvisonTnrnt, . , 'f'la i\ 7 

Imprisoned bt'fui'p, . . 'i'.a.il, ^ 

“ From lids eiMjidry thr rh.tplalii draw*', hi^ ■ mn !iis .m. r!,,C If /.« i 
riiuctilion,h)X\. th> fihbuitc of ptiu. ij whii-h leafh it, umij,- 
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when the preee is unrestrained, are The result of experience is en- 
necessarily democratic. tlrely conformable to these views. 

But this is only the first effect. Who were so thoroughly educated, 
Soon it is discovered, tlmt a really so far as political excitement goes, 
democratic constitution is impructi- as the French revolutionists, and 
cable; that power necessarily falls what troop of eastern slaves ever 
into a lew hands, and that the only fawned upon the ruling power with 
difference is that these few are per- more servility than they did upon 
sons of no property, and little cha- the base Directory, as well as the 
racter, instead of being leaders of brilliant Napoleon ? When was the 
character and consideration. The inlluence of a democratic press, upon 
moment tliis is discovered, the crav- an excited and highly educated peo- 
iiig for ease and elevation, produced pie, ever more blVongly exemplified 
by education, turns over to the other than it has been in France, aubse- 
side : ii leads men to iawii upon the (pieiit to the three glorious days; 
r«-»gn!iig autluirity with tlie same and what people ever ran more head- 
servility with which they lorinerly long than they are now doing into 
flattered the doniiiiHiit multitude, the* jaws of arbitrary power? In fact, 
This principle in both cases is the the Government of Louis Philippe, 
Haute — the desiie by individual elevated on the p'lssionR of the pco- 
elevation to obtain greater or more pie, has been nothing hut a contiim- 
rapid advantages and luxuries than cd and hitherto a succeshful effort 
can be cominaiKled by the ordi- to beat down its original supporters, 
nary efibits ol industry. Atistotle and extinguish all the remains of 
has long ago <»b«.t*r\ed, “ that the democ ratic power among the people, 
courtier and the demagoLuie imi- Atten<I to the restrictions recently 
lormly hear a close resciiihlance to introduced against the press, and 
tjach other:” and it is not surpMsing say whether, under a stiict execu- 
that they do so, tor they are, in lact, tion of these enactments, it is po«- 
the sanie men, slightly modified ac- siblc? that lit»erry of any sort can long 
cording to the {msiiiou of the ruling endure?*^' Vet these rebtrictions arc 
)jower . the obHeipiious slaves of the not only supported, but loudly de- 
Liistein Sultan, or the deluding flat- mauded by the National Guard, as 
tereis of Fuiopean Democracy. absolutely iadi8])eu»ablo to prevent 

' \'ii otToncfs tiu’ KinuN prr*‘tm to iuenr a dotcution and a fine of between 

)<',o0o mid r*o.00o For ih*rid!n|i the Kin‘r‘«‘ person or authority an iuiprif-onnicnt 

(.1 InowctMi hi\' nmiitlit. ai'.d oik.> \ear, ami a fine of JtiO lo 10,0(10 francs. For any 
iiit.niiu<-iujti of tl o Rintr's nmm*. or nlhivi.m to lum, whotlu-r •lirnrt or indirect, in diM-u-'sin;; 
the .net-' oi ilie (jruvenK/irMt, an ii!«pri..fniim'nt of a month lo a yvnr, and a fine of .*>00 to 
.'>0(K) franc*. For ao\ aitat'K ajjaln.*-! the priiiriple or form of ( ioverninent oblabli.shed in 
iMhU, or inritynieni to clmnujnji it, an iinprisoium nt and fine oi 1(1,000 irancs to 60,UOO 
(ranes. Wlumver pnhlicl) declaim: an udho»um to an> other torm of tiovernnient, Iw 
a*-i lining the denoinin.iOkOi of a IF pnhlieaii, or c^pre.sl»ing the wish, or hope, or threat of 
<ie*>iioMn^ the uionarehic and eunvuturional ortler, to ^uflur an iuipribonuient of one to five 
\»Mrs and fine of oU(> to 10.000 francs. The same penalts to he awarded to such as bhall 
.isenlie an\ ii>(|ht to tin* '1 humo to aii} niemlie.r of the hanislied flout buns, or any person 
Ollier than Fonis Philippe 1. and hi^ doHceiidatiN. The exisliu^r laws respecting the press 
tu he eiiforct d, whom not at \au'*«e.' nith the piesent provisiuns. Nevertheless, on a 
second eondeinnatiun of a person or journal in the same )ear, the niaxinium of the penalties 
shall ho douhled, and even four times t;reateir. When the condemnation sbull concern the 
jo'iiodical press, tlio penalties suecesvix <*ly awarded shall he suffored respoelively to their 
tuli exieot. Any pel son openly or publicly advertUing subscriptions for defra} iiig judiciary 
eondeuiimtion, to incur (roin one monili to a sear, ami hOt) t<i hOOOf. The same penalties 
applicable lo Midi as shall publish names of juries either before or after the sentences. All 
gonins of periodical pnblicatioim to sign the minutes of each ninuher, on penalty of Irom a 
month to a } ear, and bOO to 3000f. If they insert not inforruatiun or rectificatious sent 
by Oovernmeiit, a month to a year, and 500 to 5000f, If, in the event of a prosecution, 
he tiiscloHi' not the name or names of the writers of the offensive articles, a month to a 
year, and lOOt) to 5000f. Any person that shall publish, and put up fur sale, drawings, 
engravings, lithographies, or any emblems whatever, without the previous permission of the 
home minister or prefect, a month to a year, and 300 to lOOOf., such prints, lithogra* 
phies, &c. to he moreover eoiihseated. No theatres w4iat©vor to be opened, aor dramatic 
piece to be performed, without the previont permission of the home minister or prefect. 
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ftoclety from being torn in pieces by 
tbe ftnarcbical faction. 

Listen to the speech with which 
tbe Duke de Broglie, Minister of 
the Interior, announces and justifies 
the adoption of these strong coercive 
measures by Government. 

The evil is not a new one : for 
several years past the baneful indus- 
try of factions has laboured at cor- 
rupting the fruit of the most lawful 
revolution, and periodically endan** 
gered the Monarchy at the moment 
it appears to be growing firm, the 
laws when tlioir authority is reviv- 
ing, a prosperity that devclopes it- 
self, and society when it is being 
consolidated. hVance for the last 
five years has been pursuing, at the 
same time, a path of progress and 
peril. Ts’ever, with more happiness, 
has she been subjected to more 
alarms; never, amidst peace, have 
so many days of war occurred. No 
sooner is danger removed under 
one shape than it re*appears under 
another; the Government painfully 
triumphs over the strucrgles to which 
factious reduce it. >Vhat efforts and 
energy, gentlemen, has not the ar- 
duous defence of order rc(julred 
from you ? And yet you all feel 
anxious about our prospects. As 
for us, gentlemen, we firmly be- 
lieve in the fortune of France, and 
the triumph of our cause. What- 
ever be tiie insolence of factions, 
and their danger, they are vanqut&li- 
ed ; they defy us no longer ; but 
they nevertheless exist, and every 
day reveals the evil they are doing 
and have done. The prejjjdices 
which they have diffused, the pas- 
sions they liave inflamed, ferment— 
if riots have ceased, a moral rebel- 
lion survives. This state of things 
would be aggravated if it were not 
promptly and efficiently remedied. 
Order, undermined, would graduaU 
ly fall to pieces, and the very exist- 
ence of a government be question- 
ed. Is it not true that no govern- 
ment was ever attacked in its prin- 
ciple, form> and chief with more 
audacity, perseverance, and impu- 
nity than the Government of the 
Charter of 1830 ? Is it not true that 
the partisans of the fallen dynasty 
dare to claim France for themselves 
as a domain, and that, instead of ex- 
piUiiig their past abaolutlsnf by a 
resect for order, they aim at a 
counter-revolution through anar- 


chy, and. declare themselves in a 
state of rebellion against all power 
whose title is a national one ? Is it 
not true that the Republican party, 
still blackened with the smoJke of their 
conflict, maintain themselves wtnes 
an bras in the teeth of a government 
which they repudiate and insult, 
and boldly enlist citizens under the 
banner of a revolutionary power, 
the rise of which they already hail ? 
Ill abort, is it not a fact henceforth 
recorded in bloody characters on 
the stones of our streets, that, under 
the fire of the hostile press, under 
the intluence of that perpetual ex- 
plosion of barbarous theories and 
horrible cnlumnies, a militia has 
formed at the boitoai of society, in 
that class where are to he found 
those coarse passions, those violent 
intellects, that can neither support 
nor understand order — an obs4-iire 
militia of men capable of every deed, 
at the same time fanatic and per- 
verse— a liiilitia in which all parlies 
proiMirt? reerniti in tiie cause of 
rehellioii, , and political parricides 
find ready%arm“» ‘r ’* 

We shall not stop to dwell on the 
striking illustration which this tdh- 
qjal speech of the French Minister 
affords of the practical efiect of the 
Revolution of the Barricailes, so 
long the ol»iect of extravagant eiilo- 
giiiin to the Revolutionary piess of 
this country. The point we rest on 
is this. ^Vhat chance is iliere that 
liberty can be preserved, or order 
and security, its best promoters, be 
maintained in a state which is the 
theatre in this manner of a despe- 
rate and unceasing conflict between 
military force and frantic passion — 
between a government wliicb en- 
forces, by an army of men, 

and periodical discharges of grape- 
shot in the streets of Paris, an abso- 
lute despotism, which arrests five 
hundred persons in a single night, 
and tries 1 50 prisoners at once before 
a single tjourt, which has filled the 
jails m France with multitudes un- 
precedented since the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and an atrocious faction wdiicli 
aims, by the moat desperate means, 
at the attainment of the nio»t des- 
perate objects, and scruples not, in 
furtherance of its insane political 
projects, to bathe the fiag- stones of 
the capital with blood, and murder 
the bravest and. noblest defenders 
of France t 
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* So powerful aud appalUngt Indeed, 
has been the evidence a#orded by 
the apathy and iubmiaaion with 
which the great body of French pro- 
prietors, both in town and country, 
have received the arbitrary and des- 
potic acts of Louis Philippe during 
the last four years, and, in particu- 
lar, the flagrant accumulation of il- 
legalities in the p7 occi mrmstre, that 
a doubt is beginning to dawn upon 
the warmest supporters of revolu- 
tion In this country, whether the 
cause of freedom has not retrograd- 
in that kingdom since 1789. Even 
the Globe says — 

“ We are Very much disposed to 
believe there W’as more of the spirit 
of liberty in every class of French 
sofioty before the Baatile was^aken 
than there is at this moment.*' 

Aticl again — 

“ That the breaking up of the old 
systs-rn of property, and exclusive 
privilege, imjiioved iho sorial con- 
dition of the mass, is acknowledged 
by every one, thougb, tvhen W'e see 
the inrrf, np^ilhittc btatv, of the rural 
and the thst'vnitnt and 
a % of the working class in 
iht* towns, we. are coinpclled to 
the extent of improvement 
eiiecred by bloodshed and vie- 
Icnce.” 

There cannot now be a doubt that 
these adn»issi<»n8, wrung from ' the 
journals who for forty years have 
been inees.santly advocating the 
caiiBC of Picvolulion, and were 
thrown into such ecstasies by the 
triumphs of the Barricades, are well 
founded, lu truth, who can look at 
I lie present condition of Fi ance, 
and Herioiisly affirm either that 
liberty there exists, or that there is 
any reasonable prospect of its being 
re^rstabHslicd. llenect on the ex- 
traordinary effusion of blood, the 
friglitfiil anarchy, the arbitrary mea- 
sures and inuiimcrablc arrests which 


Toulouse. The last frightful Insur- 
rection in the same mty In April 
1634, during which its streets for 
five days were the theatre of inces- 
sant fighting, man to man, gun to 
gun, house to house, In the course 
of which six thousand persons were 
slain, is still fresh in our recollec- 
tion. The vast new jail erected at 
Paris, near the cemetery of Pbre la 
Chaise, from the other places of 
confinement being overloaded with " 
state prisoners; the gloomy vaults 
and Gothic oubliettes of St Michel, 
charged with the heroes of the bar** 
ricaaes ; the confinement of eighteen 
hundred prisoners on the charge of 
being concerned in the Lyons and 
Paris revolt of April 1B34, many 
hundreds of whom have never yet 
been brought to trial ; the odious 
proceedings in the procSs monslre ; 
tlte arrest of five hundred persons 
in Paris in a single night; the ex- 
tinction of the Tribune Paper by an 
unprecedented series of mnkty-six 
I'ROSF.cuTioNs siDce 1830; in fine, 
the recent murder of Marshal 
Mortier and the other victims of 
the fifth annivcBsary of the Triumphs 
of July, and consequent oppressive 
enactments against the public press, 
are so many proofs of the wretched 
state in which society is now placed 
in Franco, and of the impossibility 
of finding in the shattered elements 
of its political system the materials 
for constructiqg the glorious edifice 
of constitutional freedom. 

Now all this has happened, let it 
be recollected, in a country where 
the boasted securities for liberty 
undf^ the revolutionary regime have 
been completely established; where 
education, to the extent at least of 
reading the public journals, is dif- 
fused to a degree unparalleled in 
any other European state; where 
political excitement is at its height; 
where all the old social bulwarks of 


have taken place in that country 
Bince the Three Glorious Days. Let 
us figure to ourselves tl»e‘ desperate 
conflict at the Cloistre of St Merri 
in Paris in June 1832, subdued only 
after two days fighting by a greater 
armed force tlian that which con- 
quered Austria or Prussia, at Aus- 
tcrlitz or Jena. How was the bloody 
revolt in l.yoris, in November 1831^ 
Btified? By Marabal Sdnlt and a 
army lhaii combated the 


hereditary property, an hereditary 
nobility, corporate privileges, and 
an esta^llahed church, have long 
ago been destroyed; where the re- 
i-voluttonary law of succession has 
been in operation for forty years; 
and it* has, in conjunction with 
Jacobin confiscation, divided the 
land of France Into no less than 
eight mUlion aepamte proprlen^ 
The repteaentative 




of wmu^ 

uotvomal •uffri^te t it hot exItto4* in 
forot Ot f<Hr oltnott half 0 coo* 
turj ; hnd if (t It now much rtttrict* 
Od, that hat afiaon from the llmltt 
which the ree^liitlonlatt tbemtei ret 
have been cenetrnined, from dire 
neceatitf, to impoae upon Ita ot firti 
uiiiveraal extension. When we find 
theao vast and aucceatfui ohang^ts 
embracing the l^topia of the demo* 
cratic party, and compreiteuding 
every thing which they have held 
forth ns necessary to tlie perfection 
of society, leading them to nothing 
better than the insurrections at 
Lyons, the dungeons of St Michel, 
the ptoita and the murder 

of Marshal Mortier; we have uo 
great reason to place confidence in 
the secuilties tui ficedoni which 
the now order of things is to bring 
forth, or to saciificc ior their ado)>- 
tion those which have produced all 
the libert}' of modern times, and all 
the glories of Kuiopeau civilisation. 

N(»r is it only by destroy iiig the 
midtiie classes of society and an- 
nihilating ali the lasting ititeiests 
which oppose tlie Htretches of at bi- 
trar} power, on the one hand, and 
the advances of demuciatic tcivour 
on the other, that tlie ptogiehs of re- 
volution is subversive of the princi- 
ples of fiepdorn; tlio Mime result it 
accclerat* d by the vast machine 
which the democratic party every 
wlicie consttirct, to supply the va- 
cuum produced by these destruc- 
tive measures. Tlie system ot <’i n- 
TK \i isA’i ION is the method which 
the Liberals invariably adopt to cai- 
ry into elVect their arntiiitous or Iti- 
novatiug projects. I'veiy thing Is 
to emanate from the central govern- 
ment; all oflices ate to be filled up 
by their noiniuatlon ; all provincial 
and local nu^borit) is to he put down, 
and the remotest parts of the empire 
are to vibrate only from an impulse 
communicated from the heart. If 
we would see to what this system 
leads, we have only to look at France, 
where not a road can be mended, or 
a bridge repaired, from Calais to Bay- 
OBiie, but by a person appoint^ 
by the Tutleries ; where every office 
of every sort above the mere ju//eB de 
pait, or rural arbiters in petty dis- 
puieg, are named by the Crown, and 
they hire the exclusive noinina- 
t!oa> not only of the whole of- 
Hetre in (he army and navy, the 


<oateeid; exelve^ ,>ax«s, and tresp 
euYy, but lijr the ebtirch, the lew, 
the tmiveraidei^ the aebboJe, the cha- 
rities, the hesptials, the posb office, 
tbe mails, the making of roads and 
bridges, the inagazlnes, the fortres- 
ses, the harbours and tbe colonies— 
a e'entrallsatioB never attempted by 
Louis XIV. in the plenitude of his 
power, and which has no parallel, 
but in the Celestial Empire, or under 
the Cisars of Russia. 

At first sight it may appear extra- 
ordinary how the partisans of revo- 
lution, who are so loud in their de- 
clamations in favour of freedom, 
should adopt in this manner a sys- 
tern which, of all others that ever 
was invented, Is the most efTectual 
and durable instrument of bondage ; 
because it concentrates the whole 
itiflueucc of the state in tbe execu- 
tive government, and leaves nothing 
to withstand tlie perpetual and sedu- 
cing force of its attractions. But a 
little consideration must be sufficient 
to ^hovl% not only that it is the natu- 
ral but tbe unavoidable resource of 
a democratic government, when in- 
stalled in power. Such a government 
cannot maintain itself but either by 
tbe destruction of, or in opposition 
to, all the great interests lu Uie state. 
Being deprived of the suppott of 
property, it has no resource but iu 
the affections of the soldiery, or the 
attractions of office. There is a very 
simple reason which leads it to aim 
at the multiplication of situations, 
and endeavour to draw patronage of 
every sort to the central authority, 
vix. absolute necessity. M'ithout 
such support, when the fervour of 
tbe moment is over it necessarily 
must fall to the ground. It speedily 
feeJsics weakness, and acts according- 
ly. Its popular supporters in every 
part of the country eagerly advocate 
this system, because it promises 
boundless offices to themselves and 
their party. For this reason, they 
invariably give the roost cordial 
assistance to every centralizing 
project which Is brought forward; 
they tender their hands to build a 
citadel for tbe Prastorian Guards 
and they or their descendants are 
enslaved by its garrison. In process 
of time, the fervour of democracy, 
like all other violent passions, sub«« 
sides — a tyrannical government^ a 
Robespierre, a Napoleon, or a Louis 
Philippe gains posaession of the lele- 
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gnftbiUdliMtuttyUmTMtMMliiMk WHmt ^ iMtB*. Hw d'fl«p«tiiMa 
erected at bo great a eoBt, acd af^ tint* elUdUl*^ np^pi tbe ruta* of 
BO prodIgiouB a dcBtruetioo of tBe'mfaed ^onelKiiitlom the alaverj 
cieut interestM, Is at once turned to 'whf<:h {flowed the deitalictlon of 
the purposes of despotism, atid the the iiohlltQr hf-tlte p^mlace, was not 
deluded democrats find with tears of the Ufin^ent sulTerMg Of the mo* 
anguish that they have been aU Uie menl ; Jt was the long serFitudo of 
while forging with their own bands four hiiDdred years the commeBoe^ 
their own eternal chains. Vain are nsent of the degradation which ter* 
then all attempts to shake off the mlnat^d In the overthrow of the em* 
load of the central government; plre. 

gone are the nobles, gone ore the It is to the example of America 
clergy, gone are tlie landowners, that the revolutionists always point 
gone are the corporations ; vanished for proof that these dangers are now 
are all the great and durable lute- chiiuerical, and that democratic in* 
roHtH of tlie state; in tlie wide ex- stitutions ore consistent with durable 
pauseof society, nothing is to be seen freedom. You might as well point 
but peasant proprietors, calculating to a youth of fifteen for proof that 
tradesmen, and civil emplojii'ls. High an ungovernable regimen will not 
and irresistiblo over the level^sur- injure a man of seventy. Youth, 
fa<*e towers the executive govern- whether In nations or individuals, 
nient, strong in the dread of renewed will bear much ; when life is be- 
revoUitloii, stronger In the ruin of ginning, license may sometimes be 
every rival or cMuiiiteraetiiig autho- indulged with temporary impunity ; 
rity, strongest of all in the. posR(»ssloii but let not old ago follow the exam- 
of ilemocratioally eonstructed een- pic, or hope with grey hairs to go 
nnlized power. Thence the frantic unscathed through the excesses of 
itnpassiotied rage of the now weaken- their prime. America has hitherto 
cd hand of the revolutionists; thence not been torn to pieces by democra- 
i)h* atrocious ruthless crimes which cy, because she has not yet attained 
signalize the close of llieir career; that stage in social existence, when 
tlicnce the intcresled apatliy, or sul- its principai dangers occur, •* The 
Icn indilVercnce of the great body of necessity for social restraint,” says 
ihtf citizens at the progressive efe- Coleridge,** is in the Inverse ratio of 
vation of pernuiucnt and irremediable the power of individual control; 
despotism. Such /s the state of hence the more virtue that exists, 
France ; and such, when the triumph the more liberty can bo borne.” In 
of tiu; revoiutiouiAts is complete, frt// this observation is to be found the 
/jc the state of England. simple reason why democracy may 

The case was exactly the same in exist for several geuerations without 
the. Roman empire, when the patri* leading to despotism, amidst transau 
ciaii race was destroyed by the long lautic plenty, when it must instantly 
and bloody civil conllicts which, be- lead to such a catastrophe among 
ginning with the fervour of Gracchus, the crowded and aged dynasties of 
terminated with the proscriptions of Europe. While the simplicity of 
Marius and the Triumvirate ; no al- agricultural life and rural manners 
leniative remained to the long de- continues ; while ample employment 
dine of Roman greatness but the remains for the lower orders, and 
servitude of the empire. Vain was the demoralizing infiuence of great 
tlie patriotism of Brutus — vaiu the manufactures, has not yet corn- 
virtue of Cato — vaiu the fire of menced ; when the ^ack seule- 
(yassius—vaiu all the efforts of the ments exist as a perpetual drain to 
now thinned senate to withstand let off the overcharge humours of 
the advauces of arbitrary power, the state, there is ill tie danger fn any 
Strong in the support of the demo« soc4ai institutions. An litTineible 
cracy, strong in the might of Uie le- law, the law of necessity, chains 
gioDs, Csesar advanced from victory men to labour»to Innocence, and to 
to victory towards absolute domi* plenty. The safety-valve is open; 
nioD. It was amidst the shouts of the high pressure has pot commeii* 
the multitude, with the letters RP. ced on tho engine. But that 

Q. R. on his ensigns^ wldi a!T ^ 

partisans of revolud^ M idde, up; toltiMf ip 

that the pyettl^nr tiie R* thlwip^ nre 
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tewBs; till luxury and corruption 
have spread generally, and in pro> 
porUon to the general craving for 
artificial enjoyment, ia the univeraal 
difficulty oi' obtaining the meana of 
Its gratification ; then ia the time to 
test the possibility of democratic 
institutions existing, without iudu- 
cing the extinction of the national 
liberties. Imagine Washington, con- 
taining 1,500,000 inhabitants ; New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, each 
charged with several hundred thou- 
sand souls ; all avenues for employ- 
ment choked up throughout the 
Union ; and the licentious passions 
of millions in the humbler walks of 
life, excited by the aggravating 
prospect of the accumulated wealth 
of ages placed within their grasp by 
means of legislative spoliation, ren- 
dered feasible by universal sufiVage; 
and say would society exist a month, 
in such circumstances, and with such 
inslitutions V Ask the most ardent 
democrat in America, whether he 
does not anticipate, notivithstand- 
ing the youtli of their society, 
a frightful political catastrophe, 
long before such a pressure of po- 
pulation upon emploj'inent is felt; 
long before the great safety-valve 
of the back settlements is closed ; 
the moment that its hinges begin to 
rust. You will meet with but one 
answer from one end of the Union 
to the other. Now, we have to deal 
not with a young, but an old state; 
not with a ruraC but an urban po- 
pulation ; not with the dwellers in 
forests, but the inmates of cities; 
not with a people perpetually drain- 
ed by the back settlements, but one 
In whom refluent multitudes are en- 
gaged in a constant struggle for sub- 
sistence, and a never* ending strife 
with the passions exritf*d by artifi- 
cial and luxurious habits. To esta- 
blish democratic institutions in such 
a state is not to extend the basis of 
freedom, but give the signal for its 
destruction ; not to induce a pacific 
and stable order of things, but begin 
the strife, which can terminate in 
notldng but the government of the 
strongest; not to commence the 
era of American equality, but Asi- 
atic servitude. 

That revolution leads through a 
rapid and fiery process to militai’y. 
despatism, is a fact so obviously 
founded on the principles then de- 
veloped la human nature^ and so 


completely borne out by every page 
of history, that It has almost passed 
into a proverb. But the observations 
now made, point to another more 
general and still more important 
truth. This Is, that democratic am- 
bition, when once fully developed, 
and permitted to run its course with- 
out restraint, not only induces a tern- « 
porary anarchy and despotism, but 
permnnentlg destroi/s the eh'mrntii of 
freedom; it not merely brings a Crom- 
well or a Napoleon on the stage, but 
at last leaves In society only the 
servility of Oriental bondage. Tiie 
English revolution did not unf<dd 
this final and deplorable result, be- 
cause the (treat HehelHon was a rr//- 
glous not n soa/tf convulsion, and 
passed over society witlumt destroy- 
ing its great interests ; but ibe F rench 
revolution brought it to light, uud 
the reform mania is afioiding a 
second and still more deplorable ex- 
ample of its universal truth. No 
second hundred and forty years of 
freedom and glory will foliotv the 
revolution of Hspidly and 

steadily the hydra of demt>crary is 
now ad\ ancing in its course, devour- 
ing every thing in its progress, le\ el- 
ling in its course all the ancient bul- 
narks of libcu ty; destroying succes- 
sively all the great interests of so- 
ciety, and leading only that univer- 
sal equality, which, in an old and 
corrupted state, is the certain fore- 
runner of Eastern despotism. 

Whither, then, are we tending r 
To absolute despotism. To what 
will these changes lead ? First to 
equality of rigbis, then to equality of 
servitude. In what will they end V 
In perpetual, unchanging despotism, 
in never ceasing slavery, til) another 
of th«‘ great storms of society passes 
over the world, and in the conquest 
of the degraded victims of European 
democracy, by a fresh rare of north- 
ern conquerors, is laul Uie founda- 
tion of a fresh distriji)ution of rights, 
a new body of rural proprietors — an 
unequal division of land — a more, 
healtliful state of social existence. 
The fervour of democracy is the 
flame destined to light the fire in 
which all the glories and blessings 
of European freedom are to expire ; 
the funeral pile In which is to bo 
consumed alike the trans[iorts of 
phiiantbropy, the dreams of equality, 
the blessings of freedom* 
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TltANSLATrONS FROBI THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
nV WILLIABI HAY. 


I. 

(antipater op SIOON.) 

Tmv KUi ufAx xxi xXcvfyihf--^fc,r A. 

EPITAPH ON LAIS. 

Lai-?, wlio walk'd in gold and purple dyes. 

Here, in liar sea-girt Corintli, lowly lies, — 

I'he pamper'd friend of Eros^ whom iliat elf 
Nurtured more daintily than Venue* self: 

Bi igliter this human goddess than the stream 
WJiich in Pirene sheds its fulgent gleam : 

And wooers more she had, who sought her arms, 
Tlian ever sigh'd for brilliant Helen's charms : 
And many re veil’d in those graces—sold 
Fur the false glare of all-subduing gold. 

Even in her ashes lives the rich perfume 
Of odours ever floating round her tomb. 

Steep'd arc her locks in myrrh : the buxom air 
Inhales the fragrance of licr essenced hair. 

And when she died. Cythera near her stood 
With grief-Hoird cheeks, and Kros sobh’d aloud. 
Oh ! if those charms bo many had not bought, 
<h‘ecce had for Lais, as for Helen fought! 


II. 

(unknown.) 

Ptty/oy iTfltA/uff— 

Rhoglum, whose feet Trjnacrla's straiten'd sea 
Laves ever, verge extrerrfe of Italy, 

Honour’d be thou in song for having laid 
Under thy leafy elms’ embowering shade 
The dust of Ihycus. the hard beloved, 

The hard of love, who all its joys had proved— 
Mantle Ids grave witli ivy — round it plant 
Heeds, to send forth the shepherd's rural chant. 

III. 

(unknown.) 

Zruf ^iyt, 

EPITAPH ON CLEOPATRA. 

.Stand, stranger, here by Cleopatra's grave. 

Whom Envy, and not Time, to Ades sent, 

To whom Cythera every beauty gave— 

Athena every art of wisdom lent — 

Whom the Muse taught to steal, with cunning hand. 
Tones from the lyre avmphonious with her own : 
Co, and to every blissful breeze expand 
Thy sails through life. No other good is known* 


IF. 

(unknown.^ 

ON A UUSHAMDMAN. . 

The old Amyntiehns on thy .bosom plmip* 

Kind ^ih, reiNemberingnrilils for 
Who would plalim fi^ ^ rich eUve leraei^^: 

, And teach Uic rines thy slopes > -.a 

VOL, xxxvm. NO* CCXXXIJC- « 0 ^ ^ 
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10 t6 thy corn-fieldt^ gardenB> orchards blest, 

Lured the cool, purling rills their dews to bring, 

For which, kind Earth, oh! take him to thy breast, 

And tlower-adorn him with the gems of Spring,, 


V. 

(njOSfOBlDts.) 

Eij 

Demometa had sent against the foe 
Fight sons, whose common sepulchre you see ; 

tear was shed, and heard no voice of woe, 

But only — ** Sparta, tliese I bore for tiiee.” 


VI. 

<T\MN4S.) 

Toy TTX^St&UltT^ X.T.X. 

A spartan mother slew her Spartan child 
Damatiius, — since valour's law he hiokc; 

The keen-edged swoid she briuidished, and she smiled, 
With gnashing teeth, a Spartan smile, and spoke,— 

“ Go, blasted plant, in darkness veil thy head ; 

Eurotas' waters )>lu**b fur hinds like thee : 

Base whelp— I bore thee not, — tro to the dead, 

I nwoithy thou of Sparta and of me I'* 

\n. 

( ) 

Tav Ihldvxv X.7,?* 

To Pitana they Tiiras^’hulus boie, 

A coise, upon his shieid ; — Umti Argive swords 
Set on uonnds his sifc obsened, — all wounds hefoie, 
And at the bia/iug p}ie pionouneed these wordh: — 
“ Tears are lorcowaids; none, iny son, tor lh<*e, 

So worthy thou vi Spattu and of me !'* 

VIII. 

(ArOIJOMIUs 01 SMIIINA.) 

Kxt — x.T.^. 

A Spartan Venus ! yes— for theie she st&ndH, 

Not in soft vestments, aa in other lands ; 

A helmet’s weight, and not a \eii she w'ears, 

No golden inyitle but a lance she bears. 

So should it be, — a warlike Spartan's dame, 

And Mars* own queen should be equipped the same. 

IX. 

(ilREAUn.S.) 

Oy Xfyfip ■ » x.T.Xt 

ON THE AIFKf TTD I SE 01 On&OLLlB WOUOS. 

Sike wights, as sprinkle their quaint virelayes 
Witli oloen words, deserve but little praise. 

Sitk, nnethdense^ grantor to^yenflv thewis^ 

Is not tlie “habile might** of Spenser's muse. 

Hind must pervade the song, — the antique is good, 

Provided always it be understood. 








X* 

(Nicarcbus.) 

Eif M srAfirN— 

A PRUDENT ASTROLOGER* 

Olympic Seer,*’ — said a wayfariog man, 

** Tell me how I to Rhodes may safely sail P " 
“ First, let the ahip be Round,” the sage began ; 

** Next, court the summer, not the winter gale. 
Do this, and thou shalt go and come again, 
.Kxcept a pirate swamp Uiee on the main.’* 


XI. 

(pall AD AS.) 

Tiv A40? iy — ie.T.A. 

THE SPIRIT OP THE ACK.” 

The brazen image of Jove’s patient son 
Alcides, — prostrate and dishonoured lay, 

Where worshippers their vows were wont to pay, 
And moved with grief I cried — “ Thee, mighty One, 

With triple toil begot, filth now begriifies, 

Thee plague-subduer, ne'er before subdued.” 

“ Friend,” said the smiling god who near me stood, 
“ We Gods must serve the spirit of the times.” 


XII, 

(PosiPippiTs, — OR, Af roRDiSG TO OTHERS, Crates the Cynic.) 
ng /3<ar««— 

HUMAN LII-E. 

^ Which the best way of life ? the forum rings 

With bickering brawls, — home too vexation brings; 

* In R work lately piiklishecl, eiitUlerf, Character of Lord J3acon ; his lAfc and 
^Vorhs, Inf Thomas Martin, there arc some very remarkable versea attributed to Lord 
Bacon, unnoticed by and probably unknown to any of Lord Bacon’s former biogra- 
phers. ^Ir Martin found them in u rare and curious volume in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry ; and jusrly commends them fur their *' condensed thought and pointed brevity 
of expression/' It would spcm that the author of this little poem, which we here 
suirjfdn. had in his eye the J:^pigram by Foaidlppus. The last distich is literally 
translated. 

done, roWdt h ytAfffat 

a T& Bttvttv etvrtxtc nxrojbn^sv, 

“ The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 

letse than a span, 

111 bis conception wretched, from the wombe, 

so to the iomhe : 

Curst from the cradle, and brought vp to yeares, 

with cares and fearee. 

Who then to fraile mortality shall trust, 

But Hmmes the water, or but writes In dust. 

“ Yet since with sorrow here we liue opprest : 

what Ufe is best ? 

Courts are but only superfiolall soholes 

to dandle foolea* 

The rurall parts are turn’d into a den 

Of satMge men. 

And where's a city fi'om all vioe so fi^ 

But may be term’d the weM of ali the three^ 

^ ” Z>omesi|e]m mm afiBot the ihMehaad’e bed« 

arpalueaUilieRd* 
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Toll in tlie country, terror reigus at sea ; 

Abroad wealth trembles lest its goods may flee ; 

And want is woe : trouble thy name is — wife ; 

A single is a solitary life ; 

Children are cares; cheerless a childless state ; 

Vouth is but folly ; weak a hoary pate ; 

Siuce thus it is, a wise man still should cry, 

NeVr to be born, or being born to die. 


Xlll. 

(mbtrouokus.) 

AXOTHGR VIEW OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Many the ways of life : the forum rings 
With deeds of glorious enterprise : home brings 
llest : Nature paints the fields : gain reigns at sea : 
Abroad wealth triumphs, — none its lure will flee : 
The poor none know : comfort thy name is — wife : 
A single is a light and easy life : 

Children are dears : careless a childless state : 
Youth is but — vigour : blest a hoary pate : 

Since thus it is a wise man’s choice should be 
.lust to be born, — and born such good to see. 


THE BALLOT.—*' BEFORE,’' AND ** AFTLR.” 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

Sccne^^Tkc Durougfi of Borchttm, 

“ BEFORE.” 

Mr Tomkins, Ilahenhtfther, in 7us Shojt — Solus* 


(Reads.) ** Mr Tomkins, in grate- 
fully acknowledging the unprece- 
dented patronage and support with 
which he has been honoured by the 
inhabitants of the Borough of Bore- 
ham and its vicinity, . . . hem • . . 
engage additional genteel assistants 

. . . open new shop door” 

That will do for a circular ; iUs what 
1 call giving good measure. 1 scorn 
to bounce in my private capacity 
amongst my own immediate friends 
and acquaintance; but as a public 


individual —with customers, over a 
counter or In a circular — that cannot 
possibly affect a man's prrsouaf 
character — Looks in the day-book). 
Crimson plush for Sir Flam Flum- 
mery’s new man’s new smalls — a 
yard of black ribbon for shoe-ties — 
a gingham umbrella— and a nail of 

P uce coloured silk to match Mrs 
ounce’s pelisse; — that is tlie sum 
tottle of the unprecedented patron- 
age and support " with which the 
inhabitants of Borehain and its vici- 


Those that line single take it for a cum, 

or doe things worse. 

Some would haue children, those that liaue them, mone 

or wish them gone. 

What is it then to haue or haue no wife, 

But single thraldome, or a double strife? 

Our owne affeetiona still Bit home to please, 
if a disease, 

To crone the sea to any foreine soyle, 

perills and toyle. 

Warrtoa with their noyae affright vs ; when they cease, 

w* are worse in peace. 

What then remains ? but that we still ehoiild cry, 

Not to he borne^ or being borne toddle.** 
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nity have honoured me tbia blessed of the people* There is no such 
day ! Why, it will not satisfy the another patriot going — if he would 
bill-sticker for posting my last pla* only settle his small account. But, 
card about ** tremendous failures bless me 1 1 declare there is Lady 
and ruinous sacrifice;*’ to say no* Humdrum’s carriage standing at old 
thing of my weekly advertisement Dimity’s shop door, and no mistake# 
in the Boreham Chronicle, wherein And there is her ladyship inspecting 
1 inform the public that 1 am just Dimitv’s ** latest importation from 
arrived from all the principal mar- Paris, (manufactured at Manefaes* 
kets, with a new assortment of every ter; — 1 have the article myself*} 
thing. The state of the fancy-trade She must have taken offence at my 
is positively deplorable. We must voting for Sir Flam in preference io 
get up a deputation to wait on the her ladyship’s precious, stiff- necked. 
Chancellor of the Exchequrr, and goggle-eyed Conservative nephew, 
request him to abolish something or at the last election. How exceed* 
other for our immediate relief ! A ingly illiberal ! It is unheard-of op« 
repeal of the advertisement duty pression and persecution, seeing that 
might be of material service to us her ladyship has been so long a cus- 
in the fancy line. The Reform Act tomer of my own. Such conduct 
has certainly not brought grist to is alone sufficient to convince any 
the mill ; and it is therefore ([uite refiecting mind of the absolute ne- 
absurd to think of calling it a final ccssity lor the Ballot; — that is the 
meuBure. Final measure, indeed I only remedy for what our president 
I should like to see a final measure calls the '* undue influences.” What 
in the present progressive state of a heap of things Dimity’s apprentice 
things 111 general. Sir Flam Flum- is stuffing into the carriage! Wo 
mery says it is only an instalment; must have the Ballot. 1 say, the 
and be is a true liberal, and friend Ballot for ever. 

* AFTER.” 

Scene L as before, Mr Tomkins solus. 

So ! The second polling day pro* protection to the simpleton, who 
mises to go off more quietly than the does not know how to keep his own 
first. Poor old Dimity’s shop win- counsel. For my own part, 1 have 
dows were finely smashed last night resigned my office as Secretary to 
by tlie liberal party. 1 suspected the Radical Reform Registration 
there would be a little ebullition of Association, and given up wearing a 
popular feeling as soon as ever I white hat in the streets. It must be 
saw the people begin to pick up all admitted, however, that it is a con* 
the loose paving stones they could siderablc nuisance to be for ever de* 
lay their hands on. And yet the prived of tlie privilege of ** speaking 
Conservatives talk about a re-ac- out” It was so enlivening and 
tioD ! As for Mr Dimity, 1 shall heart-Btirrlog to have an occasional 
contribute my mite towards repair- wrangle with a benighted Peeler, — to 
ing the trifling detriment which has expauate on the blessings of Reform, 
been done to bis premises by the or to expose tbe vile machinations of 
Reformers, if he can’t get it out of the Tories, in corrupting and intimi- 
the Hundred ; but, at the same time, dating every body on every occasion 
1 sliall take the liberty of telling him that can be. But my consolation is, 
a bit of my mind, as to the atourd* that 1 am now a free agent ; for it is 
ity of his conduct in avowing his absurd to suppose that any l^dy will 
political opinions so openly, when attempt to Influence my vote in the 
there is no occasion for it That Is existing state of things ; and, of 
in direct opposition to the spirit of course, nobpdy can have the remo- 
tbe Ballot Act, the ol^ectof which is test suspicion^ that 1 shall give ft to 
to enable people to conceal their real Sir Flam Flummery# My conduct 
sentiments. He talks about candour has been so wary and circumspect, 
and conscience^ and so forth ; but that the members of the Association 
what on earth can these have to do aecuae me of ratting, whilst the Con-'' 
with the Ballot? Iliat great charter servatifes insist that 1 am still a Ra- 
of our liberties caii» of coursoi be AO dtodat hedrt Ills true that I have 
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dhiemMed very to bring about 
BO desirable a state of things — not 
without occasional qualms of con- 
science. But my Sunday nea^spaper 
says it Is all right : the act of Parlia- 
ment is a legislative sanction for 
every thing. There is that old fox 
Pounce, Lady Humdrum’s man of 
business, crossing over this way. 1 
hope he is not coming to pump me 
about my vote. That would be so 
excessively unconstitutional ! So 
repugnant to the spirit of the Ballot ! 

Enter Mr Pounce. 

P. Good morning, Mr Tomkins. 
So, 1 understand you've been doing 
a little in the pamphleteering line. 
Stick it into the Aristocracy, eh ! 
Mr Tomkins. 

T. WboV I! Mr Pounce! You 
must be labouring under a mistake, 
sir. You surely do not suppose that 
I . . • To have such a thing imputed 
to me I 1 hope you believe that 1 
am altogether incapable of a . . . 
Upon my word, you quite confuse 
me. Something wanted for Mrs 
Pounce to-day, I presume : a new 
dress, perhaps. Allow me to show 
you my latest importation from 
Paris— a prime article, I assure you. 
1 perceive that Mr Dimity has had a 
trumpery imitation of it in his win. 
dow. Let me see : just one dress 
and three quarters left: the three 
quarters goes for the sleeves. 

P, Re^ly, Mr Tomkins, iny taste 
is so bad in these matters, aud Mrs 
Pounce has so often vowed that she 
can never endure any thing of my 
choosing, that I leave all the family 
shopping entirely to her. And, to 
let you into a secret, Mr Tomkins, 1 
don’t think you stand very high in 
her good graces just now. 

1\ You quite overwhelm me, sir. 
1, whose chief aim and pride, and 
pleasure it is, to give satisfaction to 
the ladies of Boreham and its vici- 
nity, to have ofl'ended your amiable 
spouse 1 Can the new Sontag rain- 
bow pattern have proved a' loose 
colour ? I assure you, Mr P., on tlm 
hondur of a tradesmip, that the die 
was discovered by an eminent 
young German experimental che- 
mist, who came over to this country 
^!n the same packet with Made- 
moiselle Sontag herself. 1 think his 
name begin irJth-^yeet it was Bum- 


garten; and Messrs Turkey, Red, 
and Co. of Mamdiester, assured 
me .... 

P. Oh ! hang Messrs Bumgarten, 
Turkey, Red, & Co I 1 beg your 
pardon, Mr Tomkins ; no complaint 
about the rainbow pattern has come 
to my ears; But Mrs P. has her 
whims ; and, amongst other little in- 
firmities, she is fond of dabbling now 
and then in politics, as you may per- 
haps have heard. 

2\ (Aside) — Dabbling in politics! 
Perhaps 1 may have heard I All the 
town knows her to be as intense a 
]mlitical haridan as any fashionable 
female” that ever figured in the co- 
lumns of the ** Leading Journal.” 
( Aloud)^}\s!L I ha I Very good, Mr 
Pounce ! Those little amiable 
weaknesses in the fair sex are so 
engaging. But you surely would 
not hang the great firm of Turkey, 
Red, ^ (^o. in downright earnest? 
And as for the divine Sontag, it must 
be admitted ftbough 1 uev^T heard 
her myself) inat she was a iiightin- 
gale. 

P. Never heard Sontag ! lou 
astonish me. Mfm Pounce made a 
journey to London almost on pur- 
pose. But she would not stop to 
listen to St Cecilia herself during 
ail election. .She has set her heart 
on the return of young Humdrum 
for the borough. You haven't polled 
yet, Mr Tomkins ? 

Tn Why, not e3i:actly polled— 
(Ai^idt ), Confound him ! he's ap- 
plying the piston now. I’ll denounce 
him ill an anonymous letter to the 
Editor of the Ballot. {Aloud 
observed Mrs Pounce sporting the 
Humdrum colours — blue favours, 
blue bonnet, blue pelisse, blue every 
thing. 

P. Yes : she got all new for the 
occasion from Dimity's. Notwith- 
standing the strong desire she has to 
give you her custom, she says her 
conscience will not permit be- 
cause sbe has got an idea that you 
intend to vote for Sir Flam Flum- 
mery. ' And she is so unreasonable 
and i^dstrong, that 1 cannot, for 
the iife of me, convince her that she 
is guilty of a great moral and con- 
stitutional offence in allowing her 
politics to interfere with her shop- 
ping. Somebody has put an absurd 
soucm into her head that she has an 
abstract right (as sbe caMs it) to 
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Bpend her own money wherever she 
pleases. 

T* Dear me I Slie cannot have 
read those masterly articles in the 
Ballot. But you must be aware, 
Mr Pounce, that, since the late 
charter, nobody can possibly tell 
how any body else votes* 

P. That is precisely what Mrs 
Pounce says is so provoking. The 
women hate mystery, you know: 
their curiosity is piqued. I could 
admire, says she, an open and can- 
did opponent, and should even have 
pleasure in dealing with him — so far 
as an occasional remnant goes, or a 
Christmas gown for the housemaid. 
But a mean, pitiful, sneaking fellow, 
who skulks behind the ballot, in or- 
der that he may, like a wretch ar- 
raigned for felony at the Old Bailey, 
pray the benefit of a doubt, and is 
compelU*d to play the hypocrite all 
his life, in order to keep the doubt 
in countenance ! She protests she 
will never have any thing to do with 
secret voters; and so does Lady 
Humdrum; and so do several other 
Indies whose names I could mentton. 

7\ Zounds! Those two 

political tabbies will seduce away 
all my best customers, {Aloud.) 
Mean, sneaking, and pitiful I You 
have touched the right chord there, 
Mr Pounce. Well, I do not say that 
1 shall vote against Mr Humdrum. 

P. You appear to have some scru- 
ples, Mr Tomkins. Heaven forbid 
that [ should attempt to force any 
man’s conscience! 1 promise you 
Uiat Mrs Pounce is satisfied with 
nothing less than a voluntary and 
explicit declaration. 

T, {Aaide,) Here’s a pretty di- 
lemma ! But young Humdrum de- 
clares in his handbills that he is 
friendly to all genuine reform ; and 
1 don’t see how 1 shall be making a 
very great sacrifice of my nrinci^ues 
in giving him a vote. Well, Mr 
Pounce, as I profess to be perfectly 
indifferent between the two candi- 
dates, I think 1 may venture to pro- 
mise . • . But, of course, you 
will understand that this is entirely 
cotifideniial. 

P* Oh I of course : h shall go no 
farther than Mrs P. and Lady Hum- 
drum, and those other ladles 1 spoke 
of. They must be told, you know» 
in order that they may act upon It. 
Good momingf m Tomkins.^ I have 


marked you in my list as a promise 
for Humdrum ; and ! give you great 
credit for the honest manly, and 
straightforward manner in which 
you have avowed your Intentions in 
spite of the Ballot. [JBxit, 

2\ The cause of Radical Reform 
cannot be ruined by my single vote; 
and, besides, Sir Flam hasn^ settled 
his account. After all, 1 begin to 
suspect that the Ballot is not such a 
great charter as our president said 
it would be. 

People outside. Flummery for 
ever! 

1\ There goes the people shouting 
for Sir Flam. 

People. Humdrum down the ri- 
ver! with a knife and fork in bis 
liver I Down with the Humdrums ! 

T, How extremely violent ! 1 hope 
they wont discover that 1 have pro- 
mised to vote for Humdrum. 
a dreadful thing a mob is I 
Enter Mr Jenkins. 

J. So, friend Tomkins! Where 
have you been absconding all this 
time to evade the process of the 
court y I, Peter Jenkins, gent., here- 
by serve you with a habeas corpus 
to bring up your carcass to the poll, 
and vote for Sir Flam Flummery 
forthwith. 

T, It is too late. 

.A Too late ! No such thing. The 

f ^oll cannot close before four o’clock, 
t would be contrary to statute. 

T. My dear Jenkins, both in our 

F ubllc and private correspondence 
have ever found you a sympi^ 
thizing creature ; and I will confide 
all to the bosom of so precious a 
friend, i have this moment pro- 
mised old Pounce to vote for Hum- 
drum. 

J. A promise to Pounce! What 
of that ? 1 began from your preamble 
to apprefaend some fatal naw, that 
you were out of the revised list at 
least. I am happy to inform you, 
my friend, that yours is a cosiarWo- 
msus I by the 199tfa section of the 
Ballot Act, it is expressly enacted, 
that no promise by an elector to vote 
for a particular candidate shall be 
binding. Prmises to Pounces are 
therefore iJlegkl and void. 

T. But bow am 1 to answer to my 
conscience? 

J. Oh 1 the case Is easily disposed 
of injbro cMsdentim. All the inoral 
philosophers from the bsgianing oC 
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Ume have laid It dowu that In the 
tme ef aa Illegal promise, the crime 
conaiats not in breaking but in hav- 
ing given it. See the authorities on 
this point In the last illustrated edi- 
tion of the collected works of all the 
moral philosophers of all ages and 
countries. Consider also that your 
vote being secret, the breach of pro- 
mise can never be known to Pounce. 

T I recollect having seen that 
position about illegal promises very 
forcibly put in my Sunday paper. 
But the moral philosophy of the 
leading articles of the Ballot is quite 
astonishing. And so you are really 
of opinion that I canttot legally keep 
my promise to Pounce — and that he 
would be none the wiser if 
to break it. But at all events 1 shall 
vote for some one; so Til accom- 
pany you to the booth, and you shall 
give me more of your friendly coun- 
sel on this subject as we go. 

SCENE If. 

Same as before. Tomkins, solus, 

(iZcadii)— State of the pf»ll at the 
final close — Flummery, 201, Hum- 
drum, 200.” — 8o then ! it appears 
mine was the casting rote that de- 
cided it in favour of Sir Flam. If 
that wore ever to come to the cars 
of the Pounces and the Humdrums, 
there would be a fine flare-up! But 
they cannot possibly penetrate tlic 
secrets of the ballot box. Hut that 
is surely the Flummery livery — 
crimson plush smalls. A note for 
me from Sir Flam ! My dear friend 
Jenkins must surely hare given him 
a hint. There will bo a grand to-do, 
no doubt, and 1 shall have to supply 
the mar(|uees, and all that {Reads) 
— ** Sir blam Flummery requests Mr 
Tomkins to send in his small ac- 
count immediately, and it shall be 
discharged — as soon as it suits Sir 
Flames convenience. Sir Flam takes 
ihb opportunity of noticing a report 
that has come to his ears about a 
certain promise given to Mr Pounce, 
merely for the purpose of indig- 


nantly repelling (by aniiqipation) 
in the strongest and most empbafu; 
terms that can be supplied by any 
vocabulary of the English language, 
the imputation which Sir Flam fore- 
sees will be thrown out against him 
by vulgar and ignorant people, that 
this circumstance has influenced Sir 
Flam in the resolution which lie has 
adopted of never having any further 
dealings with Mr Tomkins.” Such 
is the natural consequence of con- 
fiding a secret to half a doisen tattling 
politicians in petticoats. But I must 
be all right in the other quarter, so 
that 1 enn console myself iur the loss 
of Sir Flam. Isn’t that Mr Pounce’s 
maid coming this way V Well 1 I 
heard her say that old Lady Hum- 
dl-um had promised her a new gown ; 
and, verily, she only wants dressing 
a little to be a monstrous flne girl. 
There is the printed muslin with 
large butterflies all over it — It didn’t 
take when it first came out, but the 
public taste may have changed by this 
time — it has not lain by very many 
years — somewhat stale, but exceed- 
ingly showy— it will become her 
vastly i Good mtirning, iiiy dear. 
</i)mo to look after the gown Lady 
Humdrum promised, eh ? 

Set rant, Ob, la! No, sir. I have 
got my gown from Mr Dimity’s, It 
IS only a letter from master — he says 
llicre is no answer. {Exit). 

T, Zounds! another letter! A^'liut 
ran be the meaning of this ? ( Reads ) 
— ** Sir, I have heard of the capital 
joke which you and your friend Mr 
Jenkins have got up at my expense. 
It was extremely clever of you to 
batnbodzle me so (as Mr J. face- 
tiously terms it) by breaking your 
promise to vote for Mr Humdrum. 
Mrs P. believes she is in your debt 
for a nail of puce- coloured silk. Siie 
requests to know the amount in 
order that it may be discharged im- 
medtatcly.” That isr^wliat I call a 
catastroplic ! So much for tlie Bal- 
lot! As for Jenkins, 1 close my 
public and private correspondence 
with him for ever ! 
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1>£ DKRBNGliR’s HRI.rS AND HINTS. 

Tiiv Barou, iu a series of letters Baron, ** wallr irith fbar in 

to Lis son Augustus, desires to io- your pockets/* If you do, the 
struct him *< Low to become an over- thieves will take you for a flat, 
match for aoy body who. In any ** that is, a weak-minded person, and 
shape, may aim, either at his life, his likely to be operated upon success- 
purse, or other property, or at un- fully/’ Let there be nothing absurd 
fair impediments tohisjustifiable pur- In your dress, for by the outward 
suits, plr at the disturbance of his pickpockets judge the inward man. 
peace ^ tpled In any way, or of his On one occasion, the colonel him- 
enjdvutents generally/* He disclaims self, when looking into the window 
all rivalry with Lord Chesterfield, of a print shop, felt a tug, and nim* 
whose chief aim was to his son bly catching a young man’s hand 
the ostentatious accomplishments of in my pocket, 1 forcibly retained it 
a fine gentleman. Such accomplish- there, he begging all the while to bo 
incuts tlie colonel is far from des- forgiven, and in very strenuous but 
pising, but he rightly prefers to them submissive terms. Foolishly, being 
all ** unsopiiistlcatea ideas of bo- rather what is called upon good 
nour." Neither does ho seek to terms with myself, 1 somewhat pom- 
make his Augustus a disciple of the pously demanded to know what he 
Tom and Jerry school, a thorough- could possibly see in mf/ face to war- 
bred Pickle, or a knowing varmmt. rant his hopes of taking advantage of 
But, just as a merchant possessed mt/ folly. Hesitating a little, he re- 
of superior knowledge may be deem- plied, ‘ If you will but forgive me, 
ed 1 idler than a more opulent rival, sir, 1 will candidly tell you, and it 
whose information is contracted, so, may save you loss hereafter. Why, 
by the coo) and judicious, as weJJ as as to your face, sir. It is well enough, 
adroit application of even inferior but your wearing pumps and silk 
physical powers, shall you be taught stockings on a rainy day, and in such 
and enabled to subdue even gigantic, muddy streets, made me make sure of 
but ignorant opponents.” And the having met in you witii a good flat.’ ” 
worthy Baron says, ” I will exert my Instead of allowing your tailor to 
best endeavours to show you how make outside pockets to your morn- 
you can effect all this, yet without ing frocks or coats, order him^ quoth 
adopting any but fair and honourable the Baron, somewhat imperiously, 
means.” It is long since we have to place them inside. Our tailor has 
read a more amusing and instructive done so with the only morning frock 
series of letters, and wo recommend or coat we have, and the codto- 
the volume to the study of the youth quence of such an arrfmgemcnt or 
of Great Britain and Ireland before aisposition of Uie parts Is, that we 
they make a visit to the metropolis, are unable to pick our own pocket. 
Our article must be a short one, but That our snuff-box is there we know 
we shall i:eturn to the consideration ^ and feel, as it keeps bobbing against 
of some of the most Interesting sub- the caifof our leg, but to get any thing 
jeets treated of in the Helps and near it with our hand has always 
Hints, and for the present confine hitherto baffled oar utmost dex- 
ourselvcs ttPtho precautions which terity. We have to take off our pa- 
arc necessary iu walking the streets tent safety, previous to every pinch, 
of great ctt1es_the general rules and lay it acroi^ our knees, wsd after 
cautions to be observed on the high- mudi ntai^Hldstioii, contrive to ex« 
ways and roada-.-aiid the best modes tricate Tooke ^m the cul de 
of ds^nding yourself against the sad ** Netm^tbeless, you must not 
altacto which may be made on you rely upon being secure even Uiqjji ; 
in of tlmse situations. for pickpodeets are so d^ty as they 

, HSwrer,” saith the experienced . are nimble ”-^yet we cannot but 
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think U a little hard that ever^r hand 
should seem to know the way into 
those pockets but our own. The 
only true ephemeral U your beauti- 
ful white bluC'Spotted eilk hand- 
kerchief! 

" Avoid/' saiih the Baron, “every 
unnecessary display of money, since 
no solid excuse can be offered for so 
dangerous an act of carelessness or 
so pitiful a j^ratidcatiun of vanity. 

This practice is but too common with 
persons of weak intellects or with 
perfect novices ; and if, instead of 
being the result of thoughtlessness, 
their aim fa to impress others with 
an idea of their consequence, it 
counteracts the very effect they en- 
deavour to promote; fur just as 
every thinking observer concludes 
that the being the owner of a horse, 
or the master of a servant, must be 
something quite now with a person 
who more frequently than others in- 
troduces *mj horse* or *my servant* 
into his conversation, so to him it 
cannot fail to become a confirmation 
that the possession of large sums 
must either ho unusual or of recent 
date with persons who so sillily can 
expose themselves to additional 
risks by thus inviting and provoking 
the ingenuity of sharpers and tldeves 
of every description. >'umerous, 
frightfully numerous, are the In- 
stances of murders committed in 
Great Britain and abroad under no 
instigation but that caused by the 
inconsiderate display of much cash, 
or of the boast of possessing it; for 
which reason it is more prudent to 
keep even your own servants in ig- 
norance upon such points than to 
caution them against di\ulging, 
since mere Innocent swagger on their 
part, or intoxication, may produce 
calamitie8--reBuU8 that may throw 
whole families into mourning and 
consternatioxi.'* 

Have all your wits about you on 
leaving the bank, banking-houses, 
army and navy agencies, or similar 

J >laces where you have been receiv- 
Dg money. Come out with a rueful 
countenaiice»as it you had found that 
you had Jong ago overdrawn your 
a^unt ' Div' ‘ ‘ 


jvidend hunters will see 
mllian on. yOUr face “ No effects/* 
Slip into a coach with a suicidal air, 
and tell Jehu to drive to the Stairs, 
as Jf iu dteimidion you wished the 


public to know that your mily fHhlid. . 
on e^rth now was the Thames. 

” Never puli out your watch to 
satisfy any enquirer. Tell him the 
time by guess/* says the benevolent 
Baron, '^ntinuingyour walk all the 
while.’* To all questions about the 
road or any street, or name of any 
resident, without slackening your 
pace give a brief answer, expressive 
of total ignorance of that particular 
part of the world. Allow no man 
to put any letter or parcel into your 
hand with a request that you will 
have the kindness to explain the 
address. 

A still more useful advice to young 
and likewise to elderly gentlemen, 
we give in the Baron’s own forcible 
w'orda. “ For many reasons, of 
which the following is a sufficient 
one, never let fair strangers, who 
may accost you in the streets, under 
pretended acrjuaintauce, or other 
excuses, lay hold of your arm. Shake 
them off* with a bow, and the assur- 
ance that they arc mistaken, and cross 
the road directly ; nay, as those ladies 
hunt in couples, they may endeavour 
to honour you by attempts touikeyou 
between them by each seizing upon 
one of your arms. You cannot avert 
too nimbly all the favours about to 
be conferred upon you, be it by 
these charmers themselves, or by 
some less elegant confederate, male 
or female, close at hand, and who, if 
a male, may, at night especially, 
bully, perhaps maltreat you, for ha- 
ving nresunied to Intrude yourself, 
as will be maintained by all, upon 
ladies to whom he may claim a dose 
and endearing alliance. And in this 
pretended husband, father, or bro- 
ther, you may behold some coarse, 
niffiandookiug fellow, of prize-fight- 
ing make and shape-oone whose con- 
fident manner will betray the reliance 
wliich pervades his mind tiiat bis 
peculiar je nc seat ^do^wlll impress 
you with such unfeigned respect as 
to paralyseall reimmstrances onyour 
part, even If a barefaced removal of 
your nurse, pocket-book, or waudh 
should have been discovere^y you 
in good time, so as absolutelf to be 
engaged in endeavours to ot^aln 
restitution.” 

From these few specimens a 
judgment may be formed of the value 
of the Baron’s advice^ luggested by 
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experience, how to walk with 
safety to person and pocket the 
perilous streets of London. J^qually 
excellent are bis general rules ana 
cautions to be observed on the hiffh« 
wars and ioads near the outskirts 
of London. They are precise!}' such 
as we used always to observe half a 
century ago — more or less— when the 
highways and byways were far rifer 
than now with all sorts of danger. 

Avoid at all times gateways, coro- 
ners of streets, mews, lanes, and all 
obscure recesses, for they are the 
lurking- places of thieves, robbers, 
perhaps mui^rera. Not that tliey 
are at all times so haunted — but your 
business may be effectually done in . 
one encounter — and thercffore ac-* 
custom yourself never to pass such 
places witiiout expecting the possL 
bility of some such attack.’* 

Keep the crown of the carriage 
road — if wheels be unfrequent — and, 
if compelled to walk the causeway, 
keep the side fariiiest from the ditch. 
So may you pre vent tlie rascals from 
surrounding you, and beablcvat once 
to make play. 

Never suffer any man to come in 
close contact with you, whether he 
be walking before or beliiud if he 
hang on your steps — cross over — 
and if he do the same, outwalk him 
if you can. If you bear bis step too 
close upon you, face about, and 
make a sudden halt, ** as if to ex- 
amine soD^etbing, yet looking at him 
firmly as he comes on tow'ards you, 
thus to make him pass you ; but 
doing all this without any flurry or 
menace.” If he has not screwed 
his courage to the slicking place, he 
W'ill probably wish you good-^night, 
and pass on. Be in no haste to 
follow him— but step into the first 
public, and take a cbeerer.^ But, 
continues the bold Baron, ** if a fel- 
low on the highway hangs down his 
head as if to baulk your scrutiny, 
and still continues about you, pre- 
pare yourself instantly to make 
most desperate resistance; for be 
not only has determined on attack- 
ing you, but he will conclude hia 
ywbuTf with maltreatment— per- 
loug M aymptoms of life ap- 
you diould swear to 
It is often, therefore, a 
of d^ioaey, but of 
afel« 


tow on the highway In the face on 
either a cloudy or clear night. If 
you do not, you cannot tell whether 
he intends to murder you or not, 
and if you do, he is sure to murder 
you if he can ; for ho cannot fail to 
remark tbAt you are studying his 
phis, that you may with a me can* 
science swear to hia^perapn at . the 
Old Bailey. Wherefore the con- 
siderate Baron counselleth any. 
timid or feeble person to refrain 
from scrutinizing dm features of 
robbers. They should not appear 
to know— if even they should recog^ 
nisc him — any felonious assailant, 
much less be so foolish as to call 
him by name.” Yet here again it is 
dangerous to affect ignorance. They 
see through your cowardly hypo- 
crisy, and fracture your skull. 

What then are the best inodes of 
self- defence against attacks, whether 
on the streets or on the highways 
and roads? — and this brings us to 
the third part of the Baron’s discourse, 
from which we are selecting a few 
characteristic specimens. In it he 
draws his practical conclusions. And 
in the first place he directs our a^ 
tcfitioo to ** our tools or rather wea* 
pons,” The stick,” be says wellj 
is an excellent weapon.” " A 
stick,” he does not hesitat^ to say— ^ 
** in able bands, is nearly good as 
a sword.” Nay, in the hands of an 
inferior broads wordsman, it Is — he 
maintains — even better. — Hoiv so ? 
Because a stick indicts nearly equal 
pain by a blow from any part of the 
circumference, wherefore it has been 
jocosely called a sword, having an 
edge all round. The best kind of 
sticks— are oak, ash, and hazel sap- 
lings, black thorn, and sound rat- 
ans. Ratans, however sound, are 
apt to fly; but they suit persons 
whose arms are deficient in muscle^ 
for they can be recovered quickly 
after a cut, and they cut sharp;' We 
have always been partial to oak, 
though we have done good execu- 
tion with ash, but " my own fancy,** 
says the Colonel, ^Ms in favour* of 
the blackthorn.” Its knobs save the 
knuckles* and it is your true Tpm 
Tough. Black ratans are seldom 
SQura— and most at the other omiM 
are too springy for parrying and 
wue ©a|s. Great nl^tyrf 

hand and ayn m ^ 
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selectioti of a woli-ehaped and sound 
adck-— «id ^omo men, as if by in- 
tuition^ will put tbcir bund at once 
on the best plant in a hundred* 
” When I speak/’ adds De Berenger, 
‘'of a slick for defence, I need hardly 
tell you that tlie sticks of the present 
fashionable kind are least likely of 
all to support that denominatiou in 
the hour or clanger* Nor do 1 raeau 
a long and ill-shaped stick, such 
as the famed Colonel Hanger, after- 
wards Lord Coleraine, used to carry 
when riding on his grey galloway, 
and which he assured me he regu- 
larly ‘ steeped in port wine to make 
it tough/ 1 mean plain oak, crab- 
sticks, or thorn, or ratans/’ Good 
sticks should taper something more 
than they commonly do ; the points 
should be strong but slight^ and 
the ferules small ; the hand end 
should have a tendency to the 
oval, that it may lie more sword-likc 
In the palm ; and a leathern thong 
and tassel is necessary, that, by pass- 
ing your hand through it, and giv- 
ing one or two twists, you may 
“ secure its reteution sword-knot 
like.” A knob at the handle cud is 
an impediment, and to load the end 
with lead ” if not absolutely cow- 
ardly, is at least foolii^h,” for it de- 
ducts from the severitv of a cut, 
from the point ; such a loaded stick 
can only be used like a hammer, 
at close quarters; if you miss your 
blow you are gone, and there is no- 
thing like ojf' Jit/hCtnf/, especially 
against odds. 

The Baron holds tuck sticks in 
sovereign contempt. “ A good 
swordsman, armed with a good black- 
thorn, ma^ smile at being attacked 
by two, nay, even three tuck sticks, 
—one good parry to each will place 
the owners at his mercy; attacks 
from a tuck stick being with the 
point, you have only to use almost 
any of the small-sword disarming 
p^ies, quickly ^^losing upon your 
ant^lant at the same time, in order 
| 0 .Aize his right with your left hand, 
an^afl^ throwing the hilt end of 
ydui!! s^ck a iitUe out of your hand, 
to strike It, with a back-handed 
Uow forcibly Into his face or teeth ; 
taiSif at he staggers from you, to lay 
him at your leet, with either a se- 
eut on his head, or by giving 
^^polni it liil fiCi with tiie proper 


end of your stick,” armed with its 
small sharp ferule* 

Tiie.Baron once owed bis life to 
munsoundratan. “ It broke near the 
point, while I was applying a se- 
vere cut at the ribs of the most for- 
midable of several footpads, whose 
ferocious attack gave me little hopes 
of extrication, nay, of life. It was 
saved, however, by mere chance; 
for poising my broken stick to ascer- 
tain its length, it being dusk, the 
owerful fellow, who must have 
een a trooper from bis bludgeon 
skill, took it for a feint, and throwing 
lilmseU* open by guarding his beau, 
1 seized the opportunity to give 
point at his face with the splintered 
end. It must have torn his face all 
to pieces ; for, with a deep groan, 
he staggered a few paces, turned, 
and ran away, and his compauiotih 
scampered also, to rny great relief, 
for they had nearly felled me by 
some very severe blows. On niy 
return home, my servant discovered 
pieces of skin, with much whisker 
hair, forced into the splinters of the 
stick, showincr Uiat the wound, al- 
though resulting from the impulse 
of the moment, must have been a 
very dreadful one.” 

()n an emergency, there arc worse 
weapons than an umbrella. W'e 
never carry one now, and when we 
used to do so, do not remember 
having ever unfurled it in a ahoWer. 
We used to whack with it the 
shoulders of raffs, as with the Hat 
of a sabre, till they knew uot whe- 
ther to laugh or cry — whether we 
were in jest or earnest Only in ex- 
tremiticH we gave point But we doff 
our bonnets to the Baron, and cheer- 
fully acknowledge his superior skill 
and more original genius with the 
umbrella. “ It may be opened quick- 
ly to servo as a shield to bide your 
pulling a pistol out of your pocket 
(taking care bow you cock it safely 
widi one band) thereupon to shoot a 
robber, either through or under it-~ 
taking great care to nit him. 1 found 
it a valuable weapon, although by 
mere chance ; for, walking along in 
the rain, a large mad dog, pursued 
bjrinen, suddenly turned upon me, 
out of a street which 1 had just ap- 
proached; by instinct more than 
judgment, I gave point at him severe- 
ly, opened as the umbrella was. 
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which^ screening me at the same most of tlie oilier kinds ; It mfgtit 
Ume, tras an dtHcle front which he fail with these, stlfl I cannot say it 
did mt expect tFtmsts* but i^Mch, al- wilL** 

thjCnigk made at guess, for I could One can bsrdlr write about bull- 
see him, turned him over and dogs without thinking about bulls ; 


htmself, his pursuers had come up 
Immediately to despatch him; the 
whole being the work of even few 
seconds; but for the umbrella the 
horrors of hydrophobia migiit have 
fallen to my jot.” 

Umbreiws t(?e usually carried in 
wet weatW> and dogs usually run 
mad, if ever, in dry. So perhaps the 
safest plan Is to carry an umbrella 
all the year through— like VVellfiig- 
ton. Speaking of dogs, wc dnd on 
page 242 some useful advice how to 
treat tliein when they are unreason* 
dble — the ** must eOicacious mode ” 
Is quite a picture. ** Dogs attacking 
you should bo hit with a stick over 
the forc'legs, or over the nose or 
ear. Tlie first application, however, 
is not only more easily executed, but 
also more distressing even to a bull- 
dog.” Tliere is another mode, which, 
with the omission or alteration of 
a word or two, looks feasible, sup- 
]>o8ing we had to deal not with a 
bulUdog, but a young lady of our 
own species. If you can seize a 
dog’s front paw neatly, and imme* 
diately squeeze it sharply, he cannot 
bite you till you cease lo squeeze 
it ; therefore, by keeping him thus 
well pinched, you may lead him wher- 
ever you like; or you may, with the 
other hand, seize him by the skin 
of the neck, to hold him thus with- 
out danger, provided your strength 
is e<[uaT to his efforts at extrica- 
tion.” But here comes “ a ridicu- 
lous, and with most dogs efficacious 
mode.” “ Look at them with your 
face from between your opened legs, 
holdipg the skirts away, and running 
at them thus backwards, of ecHirse 
bead l>d6w» stern exposed, * and 
Bbove» apd fowling angrily ; most 
dogs, seeing so strange an animal, 
tlie head at the heels, the eyes be** 
low the mouth. See*, are ap.disini^** 
ed, that, with their taUs betiire^ 
their legs, they are glad*to octMff r 


away, some even howling wfm af- 
fright. I faaye mf0r iriea It with a 
thoioughdwed h^d^^ do I 
advhm it mmwH I have 

practised It and succemoBp with 


the Utb — entitled “ Miscellaneous 
advice, and especially as to extrica- 
tion from perilous situations,” treats 
of the perils of horned cattle. 

Bulls, cows, deer, and horned 
animals, generally charge with as 
much stupidity as desperation ; you 
may avoid or even avert their borne, 
the first by activity and judgment, tho 
second by a sharp cut at the tip of the 
horn, which, owing to the force ap- 
plied to the extremity of a lever, jars 
and hurts them, but it requires great 
expertness and decision ; so far you 
may succeed, but you cannot resist, 
much less overcome, the weight and 
impetus of their charge : a winding 
run, with many and sudden turns, 
will serve you something ; a coat, a 
hat, — nay even and particularly a red 
handkerchief, dropped in your flight, 
will arrest the attention of the ani- 
mal, to give you time to gain ground, 
whilst it Is goring or smelling what 
you have thrown before it ; but the 
best way is, to make fdr a large tree, 
if one is near, in order to stand close- 
ly before it, and even to Irritate tiie 
animal to a charge, thereupon nimbly 
to slip on one side and behind the 
tree, which, receiving tho charge, 
most likely will ding the assailant 
down, with the shock returned upon 
itself. 1 have been saved In a jiml- 
lar way from the fury of a bun, by 
making towards and placing myself 
before the wall of Bellsize park, for, 
as ihe bull dropped his head! and 
charged I I [for i^ar in mind tiiero is 
no interval between tlie indication 
and a most rapid execution !j 1 made 
a side leap of six feet and more, to 
scramble away as fast as 1 could ; but 
my fear was quite unnecessary, for, 
having broken one of his horns, and 
stunned himself otherwise, Heft him 
faying with his tongue out and mo- 
; whether he recovered, or 
fmrfeit of hfa life for his un- 
srdVpfcod malice, 1 had neither carlo- 
dtMpr relfah to ascertalo, ft^ 

Mm -me a long and distressing ^t 


. reach this wdl, and which, hfidfr 
liii duly, I effiaet^s for ho ^ 
iMTo speM fha^ m^r/dthoygh 
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liitfA I Wbb r&tlier a superior ruDoer, capture a fbotpafl &jr the 

bat» by overshooting the turn at each lash of his han(lii^#lrip round hie 
a^g-zag, he lost ground ; had he not neck, then ttofng him down ; 
fc been so very fast, I might have re- but the Colonel ^ does not roeOni^ 
^ sorted to another mode, 3iat of taking mend that expedletet^*^ though In one 
P " off my coat, and of throwing it over case crowned Wiiii success. ” Had 
hJa horns I if ever you do the latter, the 6quire,’*sayshe,**selzed themiz* 
you must not expect to wear it again, zle ol the footpad*s pistol in an avert* 
nor should I advise its use if you ing direction, and iollowed it up by 
have any valuables in the pockets, spurring his horse against and over 
Some recommend that you should it would have been by far the 

leap over the bull’s lowered head on safest way.” I'nlcss you are satls- 
to his back : it m^ do, if you can fied you are ball^proof, don’t imitate 
mkke sure of not falling off, for slip the squire. 

off you must of course ; but, like The moment you are attacked by 
hitting the beast a sharp blow across another footpad, seize Ids pistol wltb 
the forelegs, it will do, and is an ex* one hand— if possible in the direc<« 
cellent application of gymnastics, tion of his head— at all events, away 
provided you can make "sure, for if from your own — and with your other 
< you fall you are lost, or you are at weiKclenched list hit him a sbarfr 
his mercy at any rate. It is some* blow on the throat, upwards, no as 
thing like laying down, although not to be stopped by his chin— the nails 
quite BO tame, for that answers some of your lingers of course towards 
times, that is, as a dernier resort, yourself, and the back of your hand 
and provided you lay motionless; downwards, as is known to every 
and then you should bold your natural pugilist. I'p iiy his heels, 
breath, and also keep your face to- you kheci on his throat— secure the 
wards the ground. Make up your nistol^tie his ItaiidH behind his 
mind of being not only well Hinellcd hack with his own fogle, and march 
% over by a bull or ox, but .'ilso turned him to "he station-house. 

over with the horns, and trampled This mode of disposing of a foot* 
upon, and, if that is all, you may get pad, and several others, are illustra- 
up contented when he is ouc of ted by very spirited plates. But 
sight, for he may watch you suspi- shoiild you ke c»bliged to run away 
ciously and cunningly ; hut with a before super iur numbers, let one- 
wild boar, and certainly not with a the best runner of course—gain a 
stag, especially a red one, 1 should little upon you ; then seem to make 
not like to expert men talize in ibis a desperate effort «o getaway, which 
way, although 1 have beard it recoin- will cause him to use what is called 
memied: most of the other methods the top of his speed; let him come 
may be found useful with these ani- near you at limt speed, and sudden* 
^als, as well as with oxen and bulls, ly, but cleverly, drop before him on 
but, like cows, most of these keep your hands and knees. ** Swift as 
^ their eyes open when they charge, an arrow from a Tartar's bow,” 
whilst a bull or an ox shuts them, an the astonished footpad cuts the air, 
intimation you odgbt not to forget!** and falling on his face some ten 
But let us return from this epitod^ yards in ravance, he presents on 
to modes of self-defence on the high- your arrival a pleasing spectacle- 
ways and roads against human as* ** for his face will tm ^ cut In 
saifanta. If stopped on horseback pieces— you Improve yoQlP advantage 
by footpads, cuts five or six at the in every way you and hftviSg 
face with your whip— “ a little lead battered his head wall with year 
may be tolerated In the handle**— are black chore, pursue your journey at 
the most destructive. If you are dcmble- quick time, 
armed with a hammer- ended hunt* Thea^eat difficulty is to know bow 

Ing whip youmay hit where you can toi^teal with the swell mob. If 
^-%ut any where rather than oti the hemmed in by numbers, grasp your 
head of a footpad, for ton to one the stick by the middle, aim thrust or 
. droim of his hat Is stuffed with hay, poke with eiUier end wMiOut cere* 
eff straw, Of wool, to fend a blow mony or dlscriminatimi, chieffy dU 
iiSmlHjl ait Iha top of bit head* A renting such thrusts Of pokes at thi^ 
couiurr squire has been known to faces and stomachs* ^BsM^blowir 
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be dealt, but ^^tliey 
t^li ncKt^ierie so well as forcible 
tbrusts”*-'aU the while keep kicking 
away at shine — and, eaye the Baron, 
** by active and determined industry 
you will soon make yourself an open- 
ing.’* If with your left hand you 
can get at your snufF you cannot do 
better than throw it in the eyes of 
the swell mob in a close. But take 
ewe not to waste your ammunition 
— aor^xetitiU the use of your sapling 
•--tU! ** smarting under blindness 
and sneezing they will open a gap 
for you, anxious as they will be to 
get away whilst labouring under so 
perplexing a situation.” 

Hitherto you have been attacked 
on foot or horseback, and have al- 
ways come off victoriouaw^so may 
you, if you but obey De Berenger, 
on finding yourself in presence of 
the enemy— cooped up in a post- 
chaise — or *' open to the gales of 
ii creel y*brea thing war’* in a gig. 
The first point to be determined is 
— ” Shall 1 resist r”— and the* Baron 
“ most anxiously and earnestly be- 
seeches you to answer, Without 
vanity or stint of candour, the fol- 
lowing questions, which you ought 
to put to yourself ; for on the self- 
probing correctness of your in- 
ward reply, not only your property, 
but your life may depend.*’ Say to 
yourself, Ist,— looking at your dou- 
ble-barrelled pistol— ‘‘ May I rely 
on having sumcient firmness and 
self-possession to use them ? 2d, Do 
1 possess skill auiftdent to use tliem 
to the purpose?” If the aitsweta 
to tliese questions are at all ntisatis- 
factory, at onoe deliver. If the 
<«man within the breast” be reso- 
lutd^ then let Uiegbost of Aberahaw 
himself atop you, and yon will let 
the moonlight ahine through him at 
the first pop. Attend to the colonel. 

Footpads, upon stopping a car- 
rlage, generallv open one of the 
doors, one of their party remaining 
about the heads of the horses : the 
moment they do so, coolly and 
steadily fire at the man whose pis- 
tol seems most to be directed to- 
wards you— present, sloping dofm- 
wards, and rather Mow than at or 
abovehiacliest: If you bit him, he will 
be disamd, although bia life may be 
spared, Jtfbefireaatandmiaiesyotti 
drop as if wounded Into Ak bottom 
of toe carriage, and beforo be or diay 
have recovered from their gniHytui^ 


rise, you may, whilst lying at the 
ottom, shoot one or two of the foot- 
pads near the door ; and the horses, 
probably startled by the firing, or 
ui^ed by the driver, may knock down 
those near their heads; if so your 
carriage should start off, remain at 
the bottom of it, for if any of the 
gang fire at the back of the carriage 
— as was done by the noted Jerry 
Abersbaw, who killed some gentle- 
men that way, you are less likely to 
be hit than if you place yourself on 
the seat.” 

In an open four wheeled carriage 
these modes, it is allowed, are more 
difficult— in a gig more so still— in- 
deed some of them impossible— hut 
genius and presence of mind will 
eimble the Stopped to adapt bis cpxe- 
duct to the peculiar circumstanced 
of eacJi case as it occurs, and to strew 
the high-road with footpads. But 
Suppose you- have taken one, and 
why not two prisoners,” ho w areyou 
to convey them to head- quarters ^ 
Suppose you gained the night sin^ 
gle- handed ana on foot. Why then 
you must play the Prussian eoi^o- 
ml. They either make the 
themselves taken in battle), and a 
pistol pointed at a foot- pad would 
make him do it — or the corporals 
cut off all the buttons from the waist- 
band of the prisoners’ small clothes, 
and they slit the waistband down 
the hind part besides, taking away . 
the braces also. This compels 
the fellows in marching, to hold up 
their small clothes with both their 
hands, an attitude which precluded 
thebr attacking, and Impedes their 
mubing away.” 

We Imd tbar We biTU reaehjld the 
titbits set to this ai^lcle, anejugfieve 
that It is not now in our power to 
aho# how persons falling into the 
wat^r may, though they cannot 
swim, easily dave themsett/^ from 
drowning — how, with common 
coolness, any man may eicq>e from 
a house on nre, and carry with him 
at least one woman ; and how you 
may kill or capture any number of 
diieves who may have the rasb- 
nesa^to enter your domicile at dead 
of night, But the truth is, we have 
given you but a gllbtpse of 
eontenUi of Bwilfy of useful 
a&denMtiiii^ kiiowle<jto in one 
volume<^ ^wbhae8lb.4bfltis cheajp 
at 14s.f witb iu nttibmmm mntmi- 
Hsbments, by Hr Bomterand otbeni; 
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I^PtKiSVlANKf AtKBN, FuS« 

AND Db BeRENGEK. 

. 'One IfwaoD, hovrover, we must 
rend you from Uio Baron, for the 
erC It teaches is indispensable to the 
domestic comfort of every man 
moving In civillaed life. “ To turn 
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may become necessary/’ and how 
may it bo best performed P • 

** I shall state several ways of do^ 
iqg it, wherefore you can employ 
either, just as circumstances favour 
any particular 'mode. Fur example : 
if you perceive a favourable oppor- 
runity to sekse the right hand of a 
troublesome person with your own 
right, do so, and, quickly lifting it, 
pass your left hand and arm un%r 
his right, to seize him by the collar 
with your left, Axing your antiyo- 
nist's right elbow on your left arm at 
the', same time. Now,Vbaviiigpiaced 
the end of your own thuoib upon 
the back of his right band, you will 
Fiave the powerof twisting bis hand 
put^wds, and of pressing it down- 
at the same time, your left 
i|rm^aiacoming the fulcrum to hla 
Mbow, which giving him extraordi- 
aary pain, will raise him on his toes, 
iiid thus you can move him out of a 
"oom before you, so long as you keep 
^lis arms straight, and which you 
ihould not omit on any account. Or, 
seize a person by the collar of his 
.u>at, at the back of bis neck, tf ittt 
;>iie hand, and with the other lay 
liold of that part of his small-claUiee« 
lad just under his waistband, where 
fhey are roomy instead of t^^ht; 
lioiat him up by the latter hoid, so as 
to bring him nearly on tiptoe, and, 
wltli a Arm hold of bis collar, push 
liim forward, and off his balance, at 
the same time: to prevent biimlf 
from falling, he must move forward, 
sad thug, by means of pushing and 
bolstlog, you can easily steer Mm 
out of the room, or whichever way 
fou please; you may, if he is of 
mat weight, or you are afraid of 
m turniii^ roupd to Ml you^ My 
pour own weight against fals biiel:^ 


pualdng^hliu thus, as well as driving 
him on by the modes jus| slated. 

** Another mode is suddenly to 
seize a person's Jeft hand with your 
fight (w his right with your left), 
the end of your thumb pressing hard 
upon the’ back of his hand (where- 
fore his li^t is preferable), and so as 
to keen Iji flat in your own ; or you 
mgy Be|ae the wrist, but only when 
you can^t secure a liand ; for the 
latter u(H only, and by far, is the 
better layer, but will serve also as a 
regulating wrench, thatsubdues com- 
pletely every robistance ; wherefore 
the opportunity should not be ne- 
glected, but, taking advantage of it 
instantly you should, and at the 
same time, move one of your legs a 
little forigard, and placing yourself 
in a storing attitude, that is, the 
left if yop have seized with the right 
-hand, aim vice versa, blending with 
it something like a butt with your 
head at your auXagonist's stomach ; 
although all this will cause him to 
lean forward considerably, you must 
force him still more to such a posi- 
tion, by pulling his arm over your 
shoulder, twisting his hand at the 
same time : the ()aiu of such an ap- 
plication in reality Is so great, that 
it wilt put him off his guard, which 
you should take advantage of, by 
hooking your other airn round the 
leg or knee, and fiom the inner side 
of his right knee if you hold his right 
arm, and reversed if you hold his 
left ; now pulling his arm ( twisting 
the band every time he offers resisl- 
atice), over your shoulder, and rais- 
ing him off his legs by the kpee,ftiid, 
with; your Other hand, you shviuid 
raise yourself also; eitlier to carry 
him out of the room to wlierever 
you like, for the least resistance on 
his part you can subdue most com- - 
nletely, and merely by twisting his 
band ; or, If in your own deieoeo 
against a brutal assailant, you may 
throw him a severe fall over your 
back* At^ough this description 
gives a variety of move% tliey should 
all follow each other $m rppidly as 
to appear like one only.* 
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THE STORY OF JtSTIK VARTTE-^AND OtHSB POEMS. 

Tins is a delightful little volume. The ^ Dedicatory Hues ” are very 
heaiiog throughout the indisputable beautiful, and eannot be read with* 
impress of genius, and breathing out inspiring a higher feeHnig than, 
throughout the spirit of religion* mere aomiration. u tbem, allueiona 
Every composition it contains are made to melancholy-^perbapa 
charms by its sincerity ; and the we might say miserable moods*^ 
most artless of them are poems by sucb as probably have more or lean 
the mere force of truth. Such mu- disturbed every meditative mind# 
sic will not be beard by tbe million before it became clear-*-before it 
in this age of clamour ; but it will be became calm, every heart capable of 
listened to in retirement by many a profound passion. But tuey are 
thoughtful heart, for in the divine over and gone — the region is now 
language of Wordsworth, whom Mr peaceful— fear grew into hope^and 
Trench regards witli reveience# It Is hope into faith, and we read in these 
“ The still sad mush of humanity, grateful records, tbe repose of a 

Not harsh nor grating, hut of amplest Ohristian life, 
powei 

To soften aud subdue.'* 

** And It herein it may be thou sbalt find * 

Some notes uf jarnng discord, some Uiat speak 
A spiiit lU at ea*>e, unbarmonized, 

Yet 'twere a wrong unto thyself to deem 
Thefie are the iitteiance of mj present heart. 

My piesent mood— bat of long yeais ago, 

At hen neither in the light of thy ralm ejes, 

Nor in the pine |oys of an innocent home, 

Not in tlic happy laugh tet of these ha bos. 

Had 1 as yet iound comfoit, peace, oi Joy. 

But all IS ( hanged now, and could 1 weaw 
A lay ot pouei, it should not now be wrung 
I j oni nanti i able moods oi sullen sin, 

Cbewmg tin bittei ashes ot the fiuit 
Itself had gatheied , latbet would 1 speak 
Of light fiuni datkness, good fiom evilhroui^ht 
lly HU almighty powd. and how all things. 

If we will not leltiM' tbe good thf} bring, 

Aie messages of an almighty love, 

And full of blessings Oh i he sure of Ibis- 
All thitigs are mercies while we c^mit them so , 

And this believing, aot ktecu poveity. 

Nor wasting yeais ot pafii or alow diseaso. 

Nob death, which in a motoeat jnight Iky Jow 
Our pleaadiit; plaiitsy-^not theiie, if they thoold eomp, 

Shall ever di itt our bark of faith ashore, * 

Whose steadfast anchor is securely oast 
Within the veil, the veil of things unseen, 

Which now wo know not# hut ohall know hereafter.** 

We veutured tosny above tliat we wbo desire to tbe work, vs wmi 
reftd in Ibe poetry of this vtAume tbe gteet Xaoli^HMMier# fiereeneueoouM 
repose ofeChriatto life. Thetlniier euleim iNwIwi# wbiob mey dkplesM 
rett whJck is imperviooitotfaeotonfis Ihpwbwhieiditcein iioliltiiig bul 
of this world, .. But in tiiese days is gtmd Mj fd hd obii i g e which ^ dh- 
there ds no outward rest for them^ eayiiy how u&defl^ 

- I 

By Biaisid Chonoida Treodb Barpetosl ^ 

haeioAt BAwsfd ^ - 
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iii^» and wlio are latolerant of all 
tLotta foara and forebodings which 
the troubled aspect of the times has 
forced upon the spirits of uieu not 


hUherto held to be unenlightened, 
but now numbered among them who 
sit in twilight while the nations be* 
hold the morn. 


Yet what tlioiii'li all things must bo oominou now, 
And nulliiiig sacred, nuthiitg set apart, 
liut each eiiclosuro by rude hands laid waste, 

3'hat {/tW fence in from the world's wilderness 
Sonic spot of holy ground, wherein might grow 
The tender slips, the planting of the Lord ; 

Within the precincts of which holy spots, 

With awful ordinances^enced round, 

They might grow up in beauty and in peace, 

In season due to be transplanted thence 
Into the garden of God, — what though all these 
May perish, there will yet remain to us 
One citadel, one ark, %vhich hands profane 
Will scarce invade or lay unholy touch 
Upon the sanctities inviolate. 

And pure religion of our sacred homes. 

And here the culture may proceed, and hero 
Heaven may distil its rich and silent dews. 

When all around is parched as desert heath. 

Tor this may come, the withering and the drought, 

The laying waste of every holy hedge 

Maj' come, how soon wc know not, hut may fear; 

Since nations walk, no less than men. by faith. 

As seeing that which is invisible 
Unto the sealed eye of sensual men : 

And where this vision is not, or the seers 
Are lightly counted of. the people pftri'*h. 

And wo unto our country, if indeed 
She has left olf this wisdom, or esteems 
I’liis for her higher wisdom— to despiKe 
All spiritual purpose, ail far-looking aim. 

And all that cannot be exchanged lor gold 

Wo unto her, and turbulent unrest 
Unto oursclvei,, who hope or wish 

In her disquiet to lead quiet lives, 

Or to withdraw out of the stormy press 
And tumult — to withdraw and keep the latch 
Close fastened of our little world apart, 

A peaceful island in a stormy sea, 

A patch of sunshine amid shadows lying ; 

This must not bo, we were not called to this 
And all the peace we know must be within, 

And irom within— from that glad river fed 
Whose springs lie deeper than that heat or cold. 

Or tfa«> vicissitudes earth s surface knows 
Can I each to barm them. 


Mayest thou know well 
What are these springing waters, wells of life, 

Jiy the great Father dug for us at first, 

And which, when sin bad stopped tliem, love anew 
Has openvd, and has given them their old names 
And former virtue ; and from these refreshed, 

Mayest thou pass onward through the wilderness, 
And knowing what of ill Is Imminent, 

And may descend upon us, evermore 
Sirengtben with faith and prayer, with lofty thought 
And effort, and it may be in some part 
WUh sonbtmtaiiilDg verse, tbe citadel 
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Of courage aud heroic 'fortitude. 

Which 111 the centre Of a womarlTe heart 
la Btablished, whateoever outwardly 
Of doubt or womanly weak fear prevail.*' 


The Poem which gives its name 
to the volume^ impresses us more 
and more the oftener we read it ; 
and it is soon read, for it consists 
but of some three hundred octo-syl- 
iabic lines, or thereabouts, and the 
stylu is very simple. We take shame 
to ourselves that we are unacquaint- 
ed with Justin Martyr’s First Dia- 
logue with Trypho. Had we been 
familiar with it, this Poem had 
doubtless affected us even more 
profoundly than it does, and we 
sliould have seen farther into the 
licart of the mystery ; or, let us ra- 
ther say, wo should have been able 
more perfectly to identify ourselves 
in imagination with the visionary 
poet. It is very dreamlike in its 
coming and going, and the close is 
oven sublime. To break it in pieces 
would be to destroy it utterly, so 
wo leave it untouched for yolir own 
delight. 

The following stanzas are equal 
to any thing in Kecble's Christian 
Year. 

TO A FRlIiND ENTEKINO THE 
31IMSTRY. 

I. 

*' High thoughts at first, and visions high 
Ai c oursi of easy victory ; 

Tile word we bear srcuis ho divine. 

So framed for Adaur$ guilty line. 

That none, unto ourselves we sny, 
or all his sinning aulfcring rare, 

Will hear that word, so full of grace, 
And coldly turn away. 

ii. 

*' But soon a sadder mood comes round — 
High hopes have fallen to the ground, 
And the ambassadors of peace 
Go weeping, ihnt men will not cense 
To strive with heaven — they weep and 
mourn, 

That aufifering men will not be blest, 
That weary men refuse to rest. 

And wanderers to return* 


** Well is If, If has not ensued 
Another and a worscr mood. 

When all unfaithful thoughts have way. 
When wo hang down ^ur hands, and 
say, 


Alas! It la a weary pahi^ 

To seek with toll and frultlciis strife 
To chafe the numbed limbs into life» 
That will not live again. 


“ Then if Spring odours on the wind 
Float by, they bring into our mind 
That it were wiser doiip, to give 
Our hrarWto nature, and to live 
For her-.~or in the student's bower 
To search into her hidden things, 

And seek in books the wondrous springs 
Of knowledge and of power. 


** Or if wc dare not thus draw back, 
y<*t ob ! to shun the crowded track 
And the rude throng of men ! to dwell 
III hermitage or lonely cell, 

Feeding ail longings that aspire 
Like incense heavernvard, and with care 
And lonely vigil nursing there 
Faith’s solitary pyre. 


Oh ! let not us this thought allow--* 
The heat, the dust upon our brow, 

Signs of the contest, wc may wear : 

Yet thus we shall appear more fair 
In our Almighty Master’s eye. 

Than if in fvur to lose the bloom. 

Or rufile the soul’s lightest plume, 

We from the strife should fly. 

** And for the rest, in weariness, 

III disappointment, or distress, 

When strength decays, or hope grows 
dim. 

Wo ever may recur to Him, 

Who has the golden oil divine, 
Wherewith to feed our falling urns, 
W’lin watches every lamp that burns 
Before his sacred shrine.’* 

This is religious poetry. How un- 
like to much that profanes that holy 
name ! The pure waters here well 
up from the hidden fountains, which 
are fed perpetually by dews from 
heaven. The ebb and flow h signi- 
ficant of the depth — this is indeed 
profound sadness — this is indeed a 
lofty joy— from what other source 
than a sense of the Revealed Eter- 
nal could tlvey prpcecd ?— from what 
other source the cinotloBs rising up. 
to meet ijjem with awful or glad re^ 
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cogaitioii in our own humbled— our we may never have teen his face- 
own elevated hearts P Such a strain like a familiar friend, 
we do not tliink of praising— it com- Had we had the arrandng of this 
mits itself to our memory — and we volume, these stanzas should have 

love him who breathed it— though been followed thus— 

TO A CHILD, PLATING. 

Dear boy, thy momentary laughter rings 
Sincerely out, und that spontaneous glee, 

Seeming to need no hint from outward things. 

Breaks forth in sudden shoutings, loud and free. 

** From what hid fountains doth thy joyaucc flow, 

That borrows nothing from the world around ? 

Its springs must deeper lie than we can know, 

A well whose springs lie safely underground. 

“ So be it ever— and thou happy boy, 

When Time, that takes the«ie wild delights away, 

Gives thee a measure of sedater joy. 

Which, unlike this, shall ever u iih thee stay ; — 

Then may that joy, like this, to outward things 
Owe nothing— but lie safe beneath the s<»d, 

A hidden fountaiu fed from unseen springs. 

From the glad-inakiug river of our God.*' 

TO — . ON THE MORMNO Ol- HER HArTISAI. 

•• This will we name tliy bett-r birth-day, child, 

0 born already fo a sin-woiii world, 

But now unto a kingdom urideliled, 

'Where over thee Jove's banner is unfuiied. 

** Lo ! on the morning of this .Sabbath day 

1 lay aside the weight of human fears, 

Which 1 had for thee, and without dismay 

Look through the avenue of coming years. 

** 1 see thee passing without inoi’tal barm 

Through ranks of foes against thy safety met ; 

1 see thee passing — thy defence and charm, 

The seal of God upon thy forehead set. 

** From this time forth thou often .shall hear say 
Of what immortal City thou wert given 
The rights and full immunities to-day, 

And of the hope laid up for thee in heaven. 

From this time forward thou shall not believe 
That thou art earthly, or that ought of earth, 

Or aught that bell can threaten, shatl re<;clve 
Power on the children of the second birth. 

** O risen out of death into the day 
Of an immortal life, we bid thee hail, 

And will not kiss the waterdrops away. 

The dew that rests upon thy forehead pale. 

And If the seed of better life lie long, 

As in a wintry hiddenness and death, 

Then calling back this day, we will be strong 
To wait in hope for heaven’s reviving breath ; 
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** To water, if tbero ahould be each sad need. 
The undiscerned germ with eorrowiog teara, 
To wait until from that undying seed 
Out of the earth a heavenly plant appean ; 

** The growth and produce of a fairer land. 

And thence transplanted to a barren soil, 

It needs the tendance of a careful hand. 

Of love, that is not weary with long toil. 

And thou, dear child, whose very helplessness 
Is as a bund upon us and a claim, 

INfayest thou have this of us, as we no less 

Have daily from our Father known the same.** 


TO MV COD-CHILI>, ON THE DAY OP 
HIB BAPTISM. 

“ No harsh traiibitions Nature kuows, 

No dreary spaces intervene ; 

Ilri* work in silence forward goes, 

A ltd rather felt than seen. 

For where the watcher, that with eye 
Turned eastward, yet could ever say 
Vheii the faint glooming in the sky 
i'ir.nt lightened into day ? 

“ Or maiden, by an oi>enlng flower 

'i'hat many a summer morn has stood, 
(.'oiild flx upon the very hour 
1 1 ceased to be a bud ? 

Tite rainbow colours mix and blend 
iOach with the other, until none 
Can tell where fainter hues had end, 

And deeper tints begun. 

“ Ilut only doth this much appear — 

'I'hat the pale hues are deeper grown ; 
'I’lio day has broken, bright and clear ; 
The bud is fully blown. 


If there shall be no dreary space 
Between thy present self and past, 
No dreary miserable place 
With spectral shapes aghast; 

But the full graces of thy prime 
Shall, ill their weak beginnings, be 
Lost in an unremembered time 
Of holy infancy. 

This blessing is the first and best ; 

Yet has not prayer been made in vain 
For them, though nut so amply blest. 
The lost and found again. 

** And shouldest thou, alas! forbear 
To choose the better, nobler Jut, 

Yet may we not esteem our prayer 
Unheard or heeded not ; 

'* If after many a wandering. 

And many a devious pathway trod ; 
If having known that bitter thing, 

To leave the Lord thy God, 


“ Dear child, and happy shalt thou he, 
If from this hour, with just increase 
All good things shall grow up in thee, 
By such unmarked degrees. 


It yet sbatt be, that thou at last. 
Although tby noon be lost, return 
To hind life*# eye in union fast 
To this, its blessed morn.'* 


No poetry so rich as ours in all the 
tetider and profound thoughts and 
feelings ** referring to the i>eriod of 
childhood.” May ail the good so 
confideiJlly looked for by their bene- 
volent patrons Bow from infant 
schools ] Pleasant is the sight of so 
many small creatures sitting happily 
together out of harm’s way— anJi His 
wondrous in so short a time how 
much they learn. You see the spirit 
within them manifesting itself more 
clearly in their eyes eadi succeasiTe 
morning— and it is a Uwod thing 
to preserve from that in the 

noisome idr often £a£ui on the dower 


yet in the bud— to be unfolded 
never. But, oh ! if when that care 
is withdrawn— as soon it must— the 
child be afterwards left to be in- 
structed farther by parents who are 
but nominal Christians, and have not 
perhaps even a Bible in the house 1 
That was but a blot on a most mo- 
mentous sulBect» and we wish that 
our literature were imbued with a 
more Christian spirit. For It is ex- 
pected— and may it happen— that as 
eduoation becomes more and more 
there will be more know^ 

■ our Kteraftire among tine 

^ tijiwra ^9 Wwff 
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to what are rightly called the lower the meanest capacity ” readings in* 
orders. Naf7 they will produce a tended for the people — for their ca- 
literature of their own— and it will pacities are great— and their yearn- 
partake of the character of that ings are eager after the things that 
which U prevalent in a higher sphere, appertain to eternal life. 

May that, then, be pure, and high, Mr Trench has been a traveller 
and holy — that its influence may in foreign lands— and he has a fine 
descend, and be felt as the dew on eye for nature— an imagination that 
ohscun? and parched places I Would delights in the beautiful. The " De- 
iiot siu-h verses as those we have scent of the Rhone" is better than 
quoted above he felt, even now, by mere descriptive poetry — for the 
thouisancis of hearts among the relU images and the emotions produce 
gious poor r By them hymns and one" another — and the current of 
psalms are dearly beloved, and sucdi thought and feeling is as continuous 
inspirations might be of great avail as the river's flow. We would fain 
interspersed through their graver quote it, but we prefer the lollow- 
bouks. There cauiiot be a sadder iiig lines, as, perhaps, more charac- 
mistake than to st^ek to adapt to terisiic; — 

LINES. WRITTEN AT TIIL VILLAUE OF TASSIliNMNO, ON THE LAKE OF 
TllUASVMEMi. 

The mountains stand about the «|uiet lake, 

That nut a breath its ozure calm may break ; 

No leaf of these sere olive-trees is stirred, 

111 the ne,'ir silence sounds arc heard ; 

The tiny bnt is Hitting overhead. 

The hawthorn doth Its richest odours shed 

Into the dewy air ; and over uH 

Veil alter veil the evening shadows full, 

And one by one withdraw each glinimerini; height. 

The far, and then the nearer, from our sight— 

No sign surviving in this tranrjnil scene, 

That strife and savage tumult here have hton. 

But if the piljrrlm to the- latest plain 
Of eariinge, where the blood like siiiiiinrr lain 
Veil but the other day ; if in his mind 
He marvels much ami oftetilimrs to find 
M iih what success has Nature each sad truce 
Of man’s red footmarks laboured to ctr.icv — 

What wonder is it, if this spot appeals 
Guiltless of strife, when now two thousand years 
Of daily reparation have gone by. 

Since it resumed its own tminjiilllity. 

Tins calm has nothing strange, yet not the less 
This holy evening’s sclenin quietness, 

7 ’lie perfect bcauty of-this windless lake, 

This stillness which no harsher murmurs break 
Than the frog*^ croaking from the distant sedge, 

'i'hese vineyards drest unto the water’s edge. 

This hind that homeward driving the slow steer, 

' 1 ‘ells that man's dally work goes forward here, 

Have each a power upon me while I drink 
The iriflupiicu of the placid time, and think 
How gladly that sweet Mother once again 
licsumes her sceptre and heuigiiant reign, 

But for a few short Instants scared away 
By the mad game, the cruel impious fniy 
Of her diatemppred children — how comes back, 

And leads them in the customiiry track 
Of blessing once again ; to order brings 
Anew the dislocated frame of things, 

And covers up, and out of sight conceals 
What they have wrought of ill, or gently henis." 
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The spirit of these lines is Words- 
worthian. Tliey ere a beautiful il- 
lustration of his creed. It seems to 
be impossible to see nature, after 
wo have read the mighty master, 
and not feel as his poetry teaches 


us to feel — which proves it to be a 
revelation. 

We know not how it may be with 
you— thoughtful reader — but to us 
here are some lines inexpressibly 
pathetic 


AN INCIDENT VEWSU'IED. 

“ Far ill the Bouth there is n jiittin<' le<ige 
or rocks, warct* iieerini; oVr the water’s 
Where rarlieNt cinrie the fresh Atluttlie gales, 

That ill their course have filled a thousand sails, 

And brushed for liMgiies and leatrues tlio Atlantic deep, 
Till now they make the nimble spirit leap 
JliMic.'ith their lifeful and renewing breath, 

And fcitii it like the ocean depths beneath. 

Two that were Ntr«uigers to that sunny land, 

And to each other, met upon this strund ; 

One seemed to keep so flight u hold of life, 

'I'hut when he willed, without the spirit’s strife. 

He might let go — a flower upon a ledge 
Of xerdant meadow by a river’s edge, 

AVhich ever iouseiis with its treacherous flow 
III gradual lapse the mokstciiod soil below; 

M bile to the Ia‘‘t in beauty and in bloom 
Tliat flower srattf jiri ,^ iticeufo o’er its tomb, 

A:nl with llie dews up-in it, and the breath 
Of tin* fresh irtiirninj iMund it, sinks to d*. ath. 


“ They met ih*^ ftdfowing day, and many more 
They paced together this low ridge of shore, 

'I'lll one fair c*vc, the other with intent 
Tit lure him out, unto his chambiT went; 

Hut atraigbt retired again »\ith noiseless psce, 

For with a subtle gau/c flung o'er his face 
I'liim his bed he lay, serene and still 
And quiet, even ns orte who takes bis fill 
Of a delight he does not fear to lose. 

So blest he seemed, the other could not rhoose 
To Wilke him, but xveiit down the narrow stair ; 
Ami xvln'ii he met an ayed ntteiidunt tbeie, 

Slic ceased her work to tell him, when he said, 
Her patient then on happy slumber fed, 

Hut that anon he would return once more,— 

Her inmate had expired an hour before. 


I know rtbt by what chance he thus was thrown 
On a far shore, untended and alone, 

To live or die ; for, us 1 after learned, 

There were in England many hearts that yearned 
‘i'o know his sah ty, and such tears were shed 
For him as grace the living and the dead.** 


Mr Trench’s blank verse Is excel- 
lent of Its kind. Ho aims not to 
produce, by the power of all its 
pauses, a inaguificent Miltonic or 
Wordswortlilan music, but be is often 
visited by thoughts that 

** Involuntary move 
Harmonious nojobors.** 

An Evening in France ” is very 
fine and solemn— -and even more so 


the Address on leaving Rome to a 
Friend residing in that City.” After 
describing the troubled state of mind 
with which he used^ In the enthu- 
siasm of youthful pride and passion, 
to commune with the marvels of 
Nature and Art, and to question his 
own more marvellous and incom^* 
prebenslhle being— and confessing 
that dark doubts bad dien ga&erea 
all wiAht andarosoid Mm, which he 
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strove in vftia to dispel., and threat- soul — strong novr in that Faith 
ened “to put out the light*' — he which alone in this “ unintelligible " 
thus speaks to the brother of his wor Id can give peiice* 

“ I would not live that time again for much. 

Full as it was of long and weary days. 

Full of relwlHous askings, for what end, 

And by what power, without oui* own conaent, 

Wc were placed here, to suffer and to sin, 

To be in misery and know not why. 

Ifut so it waa with me, a sojourtter. 

Five years ago, beneath iheao mouldering walla 
As I am now : and, trusted friend, to thee 
1 have not doubted to reveal my soul. 

For thou hast known, if I may read aright 
The page> of thy past existence, thou 
Hast known the dreary sickness of the soul, 

That falls upon us in our lonely youth, 

The feai* of all bright visions leaving «.*<, 

The sense <#!' emptiness, without the sciisb 
O f un abiding fulness any where. 

When all the generations of mankind, 

With all their pur{»osc», their hopes and fears, 

Seem nothin^ truer than those wandering shapes 
(last by a trick of light upon a wall, 

And nothing dirtoretit from these, except 
In ti»elr capacity foi* sutfering ; 

What time we have the sense of sifi. uinl none 
Of expiatnm. Our own life svenied then 
I'ut as an arrow Hying in the chirk 
Without an aim, a most uiiweli-ome gilt. 

Which we might not ptit by. Bui noiv what (^od 
Intetided as a hiex-ing and a boon 
Wc have receiveil as Micb, and we can say 
A solemn yet a jciyfiil thing is life, 

Wliiijh, being full or duties, is for tbw 
Of gladness full, and fiili of lofty liopes. 

And He haa taught us what reply to make, 

Or aecretly in ftfdrit, or in word#, 

Tl there be need, when sorrowing meu complain 
The fair illusiuns tif their youth dejnirt, 

All thing«i arc going from them, and to-day 
la emptier of delight# than 3'csteiday, 

Fven as tu-rnorrow will be barer }et ; 

We have been taught to feel this need not be. 

This i# not life# inevitable law,-— 

But that the gUdnes# we arc called to know, 
is an increasing gladness, that the soil 
Of the human heart, tilled rightly. Will become 
Uiclier and deeper, fitter to bear fruit 
Of an iminortal growth from day to day. 

Fruit of love, life, and iiideficieiii joy. 

“ Oh ! not for baneful eelf-cuniplaconc}', 

Not for the netting up our present eedvee 
To triumph o*cr our pant (worst pride of all). 

May wc compare this present with that past ; 

But to provoke renewed acknowledgments, 

But to incite unto an earnest hope 

For all our brethren. And h^w should I fear 

To own to tbec that this is in my heart— 

This longing, that it leads me home to-day, 

01b<| even while I turn my back on liome, 

Tet half unseen — Its arts, its memories. 
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It8 glorious fellowship of liring men ; 

Glad in the hope to tread the soil again 
Of England, where our place of duty lies • 

Nut as although we thought we could do much. 

Or claimed large sphere of action for ourselves ; 

Not in this thought*— nee rather he U ours. 

Both thine and mine, to cultivate tfaw'frame 
Of spirit, when we know and deeply feel 
How little we can do, and yet do that.*’ 


With euch convictions he now 
regards Nature and Art” in a light 
that shows to his eyes the beauty 
still more beauteous,” and that 
reveals the mournful in a tenderer 
haze — or bedewed with happy tears. 
Such is the feeling that pervades his 
most religious lines ” On a Picture 
of the Assumption, by Murillo.” 
And such the feeling of-— 

LINKS. WRITTEN AKTER flKARINfiSOME 
IJEAUTIKL'L SlNGINCi IN A CONVENT 
CHURCH AT K031E. 

** Sweet voices ! seldom mortal ear 
Strains of such potency might hear ; 

JVIy soul, that listened, seemed quite 
gone, 

Dissolved in swertness, nnd anon 
7 was borne upward, till I trod 
Among the hierarchy of God. 

And when they ceased, as time must 
bring 

All end m every sweetest thinjg, 

With what reluctancy came back 
My sjdrits to their wonted track, 

And iiotv 1 loathed the common life, 

I'he daily and recurring strife 
With petty sins, the lowly road 
And being's ordinary load. 

Why after such a solemn mood 
Should any meaner thought intrude ? 
Why will not heaven hereafter give, 

That we for evermore may live 
Thus at our spirit’s topmost bent ? 

This said 1 in my discontent. 

“ But give me, Lordf a wiser heart ; 
These seasons come, and they depart, 
These seasons, and those higher still, 
When we arc given to have our fill 
Of strength and life and joy with thee 
And brightness of thy face to see. 

They come, or we could never guess 
Of heaven’s sublimer ble^dness; 

They come, to be our strength and cheer 
In other times, In doubt or fear, 

Or should our solitary way 
Lie through the desert many a day. ^ 
They go, they leave us blank and dead, 
That we may learn, when they are fled, 
M*e are but vapours which have won 
A moaeni’s brighuiess iVom the sun, 


And which It may at pleasure fill 
With splendour, or unclothe at will. 

Well for us they do not abide, 

Or we should lose ourselves in pride. 

And be as uiigels— but as they 
Who on the buttlemcnts of day 
Walked, gazing on their power and might, 
Till they grew giddy In their height. 

“ Then welcome every nobler time. 
When, out of reach of earth’s dull chime, 
'Tis ours to drink with purged ears 
The music of the solemn spheres, 

Or in the desert to have sight 
Of those enchanted cities bright. 

Which sensual eye can never see : 

Thrice welcome may such seasons be. 

But welcome too the common way. 

The lowly duties of the day, 

And ail which makes and keeps us low. 
Which teaches us ourselves to know. 

That we, who do our lineage high 
Draw from beyond the starry sky, 

Are yet upon the other side 
To earth and to its dust allied.” 

Innumerable sonnets have been 
written within tliese few years, and 
tliough a great nroportlon of them 
have been woTthless, many are good. 
Some of Leigh Hunt’s (but they are 
of older standing, ” the Grasshopper 
and Cricket” is exquisite), of Barry 
Gornwairs, of David Moir’s, of 
John Clare’s, of Alfred Tennyson’s, 
and the Thirty by the Sketcher that 
lately adorned our pages— are son- 
nets indeed ; and hundreds of much 
beauty may be seen with mere ini- 
Aials sprinkled over our periodical 
literature — hundreds by twos and 
threes, and sixes and sevens, com- 
mitted to oblivion in spite of all 
their merit, in separate vols. ** no 
sooner blown than blasted.” With 
the best of these, the generality of 
Mr Trench's may wdl bear compa- 
rison, and we know net where— out 
of Wttrdswoith--ar6 to be found 
«iy supedor to the Ten we now take 
rather jAan aelect iirom Flfty*7^I 
altite in ap^ aid 
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Look, denrcst, what a glory from tho aua 
Has fringed that rloud M'itli silver edges brlght| 

And how it seems to drink the golden light 
Of evening — you would think that it had won 
A (.pleridour of its own : but lo ! aiioti 
Toil aiinll behold^ dark mass float away, 

Emptied of lighAud radiance, from the day, 

Its glory faded utterly and gone. 

And doubt not wo should suffer the same loss 
As this weak vapour, which a %vhilo did seem 
Traiislucont and made ^ure of all its drobs. 

If having shared the light, wa should mlsdeein 
'riiat light our own, or count we ludd in IWc 
That which we must receive cuntiiiually.'* 

TO WY CHILD. 

** Thy gladness makes me thankful every way ; 

To hwk upon thy gladness makes me ghui ; 

'While yet In puit it well might render sad 
tJs ihiuklng that wc too might spurt uiitl pla}*, 

And keep like tlicc ctiuitnutil holiday 

If wc retained the things which once we had. 

It wc like happy Neophites were clad 
Still in baptismal stoles of white array. 

And yet the elnvliies^ of the iuiioretit child 
Mas not moie matter H»r our thnnktiil glee 
Than the dim hoirows of the man drf>k‘d ; 

Since both in bealtiig one blest iiitth agiee-— 

Joy is of <Fod, but heaviness and care 

Of our own heait'*, and what has harboured tiine.'* 

7AI.\ UOR&IliP. 

“ What is thy worship hut a vain pretence, 

.Sjnrit of ISeaiity, and n hcrvile tiade, 

A poor and nii unworthy Ir.iflic made 
AVjth tho most sacred gilts of h'>ul and sense ; 

If they who tend thmo altars, giitbering thence 
No strength, no purity, may still remuiii 
Selfish and dark, and from Life's sordid stain 
Find in their ministrations no delence ? 

Thus many times 1 ask, when aught of mean 
Or sensual has been brought unto mine ear, 

Of them whose calling high ii to insphere 
Kterrial llcaiity in forms of human art — 

Vexed that iny soul should ever moved have been 
Ily that which has such feigning at the heart,” 

TAIN REGRRTS. ' 

Te leave unseen no many a glorious sight, 

To leave to many lands iinvislted, 

To leave so many worthiest books unread, 

Lnreiirf7.ed so many visions bright j — 

Oh 1 wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our short spun, and wc must yield our breathy 

And wrap us in the laaty coll of death, 

So much remaliiitig of unproved delight. 

ButhuHii, my aonl, and, vain regrefa, be stilled 
bind rest in linn who is the cotyplen^ent 
Of whatsoeVr traniennds your mortal doom, 

Of broken hope and frustrated intent; 

In the clear vision and aspect of whom 
All wishes ttud all lungUigs are fulfilled,*’ 
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BURIAL, 

When I have sometimes read of predoiu things, ^ 

'I'be precious things of earth, which yet are vile, 

Together heaped into the graves of kings, 

Or wasted with them on their funeral pile, 

Steeds arms and costly vestments and the di*oas 
Which men call gold, feeding one ravenous pyre, 

I have been little moved at ail the loss 
Of all the treasure which fond men admire. 

But when I hear of some too early doom, 

Snatching wit wisdom valour grace away, ' 

Or our own loss has taught me what the tomb 

l^tay cover from us, then I feci and sny 

That earth has things whereon the grave may feed, 

And feeding may moke poor the world indeed. 

, SAIS. 

** All awful statue, by a veil half- hid, 

At Sals stands. One came, to whom |va» known 
Ail lore committed to Etruscan stone, 

And ail sweet voices, that dull time has chid 
To silence now, by antique Pyfsnnid, 

Skirting the /desert, heard ; and what the deep 
May ill Its dimly-lighted chambers keep, 

Where Genii groan beneath the seal-bound lid. 

He dai'td to raise that yet iinlifted veil 
With hands not purr, but never might unfold 
W'hat there ho suAV-^madness, the shadoAv, fell 
On his few days, ere 3 ’et he W'ent to dwell 
. With night's eternal people, and his tale 
Has thus remained, and will remain, untold." 

GIBICALTAR. 

England, we love thee better than we know — 

And this 1 leurneiiy when after wniidormgs long 
'Mid people of another stock and tongue, 

1 heard again thy martial music blow, 

And saw tiiy gallant children to and fro 
l*are, keeping ward at one of those huge gates, 

Which like twin giants watch the Herculean straits: 

When first 1 dime in sight of that brave show, 

It made my v^ry heart ^ithln me dance, 

To think that thou Ihy proud foot shouldst advance 
Forward so fur Into the mighty sea ; 

Joy was it and exultation to behold 
Thine ancient standard's rich emblazonry, 

A glorious picture by the wind unrolled,'* 

ENGLAND. 

Peace, Freedom, Happiness, have loved ^ wait 
On the fair Islands, fenced by circling seas, 

And ever of such favoured spots as these 

Have the wise dreamers dreamed, that wopld create 

That perfect model of a happy state, 

Which the woHd never saw*, Oceana, 

Utopia such, and Plato*s Isle that lay 
Westward of Gades and the Great SeaV gate. 

Dreams are they all, which yet have helped to make 
That underneath fair palitles #e dwell, 

Though marred in part hy envy, faction, bate-— ^ 

Dreamt which «re' dear, dear £ii((laitilg for Biy take^ 

Who art indeed that eSta^ 

Aadaoamiiiiiagaof llialperfbot etate**' T ^ - 
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WORDSWORTH. 

A oounsellor well fitted to adviae 
In daily lire, ntid at whose llpii no Icrn 
M en may enquire or nations, when distress 
Of Kutiden doubtful danger may arise. 

Who, though hie head be hidden in the skies. 

Plants bis firm foot upon our common earth, 

Dealing with thoughu which every where have birth, ~ 

Tills is the poet, true of heart and wise ; 

No dweller in a baseless world of dream, 

Which is not earth nor heav*n : ills words have past 
Into man’s common thought and week>day phrase ; 

This is the poet, and his verse will last. 

Such was our Shakspeare onr^*, and such doth seem 
One who redeems our later gloomier dqjys." 


MY ROOK. ^ ' 

“ The moi^erits that we rescue and redeem 
I'rom tlie bare desert and the waste of years, 

To fertilize, it may be with our tears. 

Yet so that for time after they slinli teem 
\Vith belter than rank weeds, and wear a gleam 
Of visionary light, and on the wind 
Piing odours from the fields hmg left behind. 

These niul their fruit to us can never Hecm 
IndidVrcut tilings, and therefore do 1 look 
Not without gentle sadness upon tlice, 

And liken thy outgoing, O my book, 

’J'o the im}>atienee.of a little brook, 

"Which might with llowerN have lingered pleasantly. 
Vet toils to perish in the mighty sea.” 


The most elaborate, powerful, and 
original coropositioii in the volume, 
is 'I'lie Monk and Bird.” It is 
lying before us set up, but as it oc- 
cupies nearly four images, we must 
reserve it for next number. This 
ariicfe, you will observe, is not a 
critique. We have said a few words 
here and there, merely to direct your 
notice to some delightful poetry, 
which otherwise migltt not have at- 
tracted them, amidst ** the stir and 


noise,” the morrice-dance and blind 
minstrelsy of these most unsedeii- 
tary times. Be It ours often to pro- 
vide for you such repast of fresh 
fruits, enveloped in fair llowers— 
yours to enjoy, with uucorrupted 
taste, what Is culled from a garden 
in which nothing poisonous grows, 
and to which they alone have access 
who know that they must 

With gentle hand 

Touch, for there h a spirit in the leaves ! ” 
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THE LATE REV. PR M*CRIE. 

Til 01) OH it has long ceased to be our practice to record the deaths even 
of the most eminent men in the empire, we cannot suffer the present 
number of this Magazine to go forth to the world without expressing our 
deep iameiitation for the loss which not onlj the literature of Scotland, 
but the cause of Christian truth, has sustained by the sudden decease of 
the Rev. Dr Thomas M'Crie, minister of the gospel in this city, and author 
of a number of well-known historical works, characterised not less by 
purity of principle than by accurate, profound, and discriminating research. 

This distinguished man was born at Duuse in the year 1772, and died, 
after a short illness, in his house at Newington on the ^tb of August, 1885. 
He received his academical education in the University of Edinburgh, and 
studied divinity under Mr Archibald Bruce, minister at Whitburn, theolo-« 
gical professor in connexion with the General Associate (or Antiburgher) 
Synod. Having been licensed as a preacher by that body, be was at an 
early period ot life ordained minister of a congregation in this city, in 
which he continued to labour ten years, applying with great assiduity to 
the discharge of bis professional duties, and occasionally publishing able 
pamphlets on some of the gravest and most difficult subjects of theological 
enquiry. In the year 1806 he felt himself conscientiously impelled to 
separate from the General Associate Synod (and indeed he was 
deposed from his charge by the authority of that' judicatory), after 
having joined with Mr Bruce and others of his brethren in a pro- 
testation against the prevailing party for having departed from some 
important doctrines of the Protestant churches, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and of that particular testimony w'hich they had 
subscribed.’* Into the merits of that controversy this is not the place to 
enter ; but (t is material to observe that the chief ground of separation re- 
lated to the powers and duties of the civil magistrate with respect to the 
public interests of religion. On this article, Messrs- Bruce and M‘Crie, 
with the other ministers, who formed themselves into what was called the 
C/onstitutional Associate Presbyter}'^, maintained, in the roost uB,quali6ed 
terms, the doctrines which liad been originally held by the leaders of 
the Reformation, both in this country and on the continent ; and which 
are so clearly expounded in the systems of Calvin, Turretine, Voetius, 
Mark, and Pictet. In the examination of this question, Mr M*Crie was 
irresistibly led to engage in a minute and patient survey of thfe writings of 
the reformers, and having at the same time been induced by domestic cir- 
cumstances to pass mucli of his time in seclusion, be was gradually brought 
to form a most intimate acquaintance with the fundapiental principles of 
the Protestant churches, and the characters of the illustrious men by whose 
labours and condicts these churches liad been constituted. In the year 
1812 he published ‘‘ The Life of John Knox,*' which not only gave a juster 
view of the cliaracter and conduct of that intrepid champion of Christian 
liberty than had ever before been exhibited, but shed a brighter lustre 
over some of the most obscure periods of our national history. This mas- 
terly work combined the liighest excellences of which biography is suscepti- 
ble, and at once placed its author in the ffrst rank of historical writers. It 
was succeeded, after an interval of seven years, by ** The Life of Andrew 
Melville,’’ which, though possessing a less attractive title, is in no respect 
inferior to the life of I^ox. It Is indeed the more curious and instructive 
production of the two, abounding with an endless variety of facts illustrative 
of the progress of religion and learning not only in Scotland but in other 
nations. As Melville was the most ‘ active instrument In maturl^ the 
ecclesiastical constitution of his country, and introducl^ that emcient 
system of general and scriptural education which dimmed such > !n- 
esUmable beneffts over the whole mass 'of the population, the perusal 
of this work furnishes the suresir means of becoming fully acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of the Presbyterian estftblisbnient, while it 
imparts a vast store of informatloni nowhere else to bo, found, on 
collateral topics of the deepest Interest That the value of this bhw 
has never yet been sufficiently appreciated, is one ef the many prowa 
of tib« frirolow tasto of (be ege^ wUdi bm to JoopfOtS 
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Buperlicial and sliowy acquirements, cannoi.be expected to derive grati- 
fication from the results of that elaborate research, which, by its very 
magnitude, is apt to repel rather than to invite a closer intimacy. The 
Bul^ectB which are discussed by Dr M‘Crie in these volumes throw the most 
important light on the principles of religiouBestabliabments, a question which 
uo mao was more capable ot solving, and which ho was accustomed to treat 
in a manner more favourable to popular claims than speculative men In 
general have been accustomed to regard aa beinj> altogether consistent with 
the legitimate exercise of ecclesiastical authority, or with the implied alli- 
ance between the Church and any state in which republican principles do 
nut predominate. Besides many valuable contributions to periodical piib- 
licationa, in which Dr M'Crie gave additional proof of the inexhaustible 
amount of his historical learning, and of the singular acuteness and vigour 
of his mind, he published the iullowing instructive works : ** Memoirs of 
Mr VVilliam Veitcli and George Brysson,*’ Edinburgh, 1836— “ History of 
the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, iq the sixteenth 
century,*’ Ediu. 1827, — and “History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain in the Sixteenth Century,” Edin. lH2f). Every 
one of these books displays a profusion of learning, and unfolds many 
practical maxims of primary moment, which the men of this generation, in 
their presumptuous disregard for the wisdom and experience of former 
ages, appear determined to reject. For several years past Dr M Orie has 
been engaged in the preparation of a Life of Galvin. Through his own 
indefatigable industry, aided by the active and iiUelligent investigations of 
one of his sons, a youth of great promibo, wlio has spent many months at 
(reneva, ho had accumulated such a muss of materials, and had made such 
jn-ogress in the composition as to give good ground for expecting that the 
work will soon he given to the world in a state of maturity which will ample 
sustain the high reputation which has been earned by the splendid and 
successful exertions of a laborious life. 


It might be supposed tliat a man whose days and nights had so long been 
passed iu arduous and unusual iuvcstii/ations, and whoso opinions, always 
bold and often unfashionable, were defended with uncompromising firm- 
ness, would possess litilo turn or aptitude for inirratiatitig himself with 
people of onlinaiy attainments. No conjecture could bo more unfounded. 
To that native modesty and simplicity of disposition, which is the surest 
indication of a great mind, he rdded aa uuairected kindness and cordiality 
which could not fail to gain the hearts of the? youngest and most inexpe- 
rienced of those who applied to him for counsel or for comfort. He was 
peculiarly accessible to all who were addicted to studkss akin to his 
own, and was ever ready to refer them to the best sources of information. 
But amidst all his attebtioos to the claims of private friendship, and to the 
pursuits of that profound erudition, by the cultivation of which his health 
was impaired and his day's shortened, he never lost sight of the paranriount 
value of the pastoral omce to which he had devoted his talents. From his 
early years bis professional studies had been c^mducted with equal assi- 
duity and judgment, and in every department of theological learning his 
reading was extensive, but especially iq that most essential branch vvhlcli 
furnishes the oeBt aids for the skihul and profitable exposition of the Scrip- 
i*^**SL^* I ^ ^ illustration of divine truth he was at once perspicuous and 
laitntui, aud, without being ainbitioua of fame, bis earuestness for the ad- 
vaocenient of the honour of bis Master, and ttie iminortal interests of man . 
kind, gave an eJevaiion and tenderness to his speech more capable botli of 
captiming and bettering the heart, than the most admired specimens of 
artificial eloqiie.nce. In public and in private, in bis words and in his 
writings, in his labours of love, and iit the unpretending graces of an un- 
right and honourable life, It was his inrnriahle aim to promote the raufe 
of pure and uudefiled religion; and though he has been cut olf while Ids 
mental powers were as active as ever, and while he was meditating schemes 
of more extended utefulucss no literary man or divine of this age Jiae 
gone down to the grave with stronger claims on ihjegratiiude of h" 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS. 

No. I. 

ON THE PATHETir. 


Laughter, whether lonf^ and loud, 
such as we. see convulsing the ribs 
of a country squire when relating 
one of the comic achievements of 
his youth, or short and low like the 
giggle of a young maiden who does 
not know what else to do— laughter 
of all sorts and kinds, except per- 
haps the hysterical, ** betrays the 
vacant mind.’* But we go even far- 
ther than the poet, and boldly ad- 
vance our belief that laughter is not 
only a proof of man’s intellectual 
emptiness, but of his depravity. 
People of a serious turn rarely pro- 
ceed beyond a smile, and that more 
In sorrow than in gladness. How 
abKurd to hear a bishop in the 
ecstasies of a guffaw f With what a 
just estimate of the iniquity of 
laughter has the seriousness of a 
judge past into a proverb! The 
hyena also is said to laugh, and the 
hyena is an animal of the naost un- 
christian dispoHition. We might 
fairly enough argue from Ibis thaChe 
who resembles the hyena %. ^ the 
attribute of laughter would also bite 
like a hyena-^ike a hyfte would 
despise the commaudmex^land like 
a hyena would seldom go to church. 
But we wave the Inference, though 
justified by many similiir ar^toents 
we have lately aeeiu 
It is our ol^ect on the tmsenl 
occasion to the inlkmoua and 
VOL. xxzvtii. no. oexL. 


contemptible nature of liveliness in 
all its branches. In conversatiou 
we can pass over without much 
reprobation the attempts we see so 
pertinaciously made to set the table 
in a roar, for we uniformly perceive 
that a languid melancholy succeeds 
all their efforts, and that vivacity 
long continued produces a deli- 
ciously sombre feeling which is 
nearly akin to despair. In laughter, 
such as this the heart is sorrowful, 
and the soul is justly punished for 
the hypocritical hilariousness of the 
countenance. If these, then, are our 
sentiments about persons who as- 
sume to themselves the reputation 
of lively talkers, with what unmiti- 
gable contempt and hatred must we 
view the conduct of any human be- 
ings— if indeed the creatures are 
really human— who seriously medi- 
tate jocularity in print, who set 
forth their facetiousness in types, 
and affect to be witty, quaint!, hu- 
morous, or jocose, wltli pen and 
Ink! The thing is almost too horrible 
for belief ; and yet we are forced tg, 
eonfesa that the state of affairs Is 
such as we have de^ibed it— that 
many Nutpberaofihis very Magaaino 
contain stories which almost force 
one to laugh wbetber be will br no— 
^d Aat there aeetos a growing 
disrdish for those delicious tales ot 
iiiiifaiimit ttid eotrbtr wUch were 
Sa ' ‘ 
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ike md purest deJigiite of 

9 Ur y^VQI^T dajs* But perhaps pre 
hUme the authors of our own time 
tuoustlj. It la not every one who 
can weep over a dead as8> though it 
seems easy enough for any one to 
laugh over a living ope. Theaeienee 

of the Pathetic has never hitherto 
been studied as it ought Its rules 
have never been defined. Aristotle 
— a person who lived before perio- 
■ dical literature had reached its pre- 
sent palmy state, and, therefore, had 
very few advanuges for forming his 
taste or judgment, laid down certain 
rules touching the poetic — so also 
did a Roman gentleman of the name 
of Horace; but the inferiority of 
their labours is proved from the ne- 
glect into which their canons hare 
fallen. Roscommon devoted ids 
attention to the subject of Trans- 
lation, and Pope gave directions on 
the art of Criticism, but we are un- 
acquainted with any treatise on the 
art and mystery of the Pathetic. B'ur 
many hundred years our authors 
have gone on ignorant of the means 
which tlie greatest triumphs of 
the tragic art have been achieved, 
trusting to accident for the call- 
ing forth of involuntary sighs, and 
unconscious of a power of creat- 
ing sadness, which, we fiatter our- 
selves, will no longer be denied to 
writers of the very humblest capa- 
city. After the perusal of this dis- 
quisition we will venture to say, that 
any one of bis Majesty's faithful 
subjects may “ ope** whenever he 
pleases the sacred source of sytn- 
patbetic tears.'* No one after this 
will have to accuse the literature of 
England of being frivolous or amu^ 
sing. Sighs and groans will resound 
from one end of the island to the other ; 
and novels in three volumes, and 
romances Ic five, and even auto- 
biographies in one, will be the most 
tear-moving tragedies imaginable. 
After tlie intense study of many 
years we have reduced the whole 
science of the pathetic into certain 
rules, by a rigid adberenc.e to which 
we will guarantee that any genUe- 
aaen of moderate abilities will be 
eiUibleA after six lessons— payment 
to bo'jnade Jo advance— to draw 
tieiff from the heart of a stone ! 

ntbtmje dleUoguhhdfrom Batbps 
if dlSmoee of its initial con- 
If tpeaolte grief* 


syippathy, chmpassion, tenderness, 
or regret Another of its objects is 
to present the author before the eye 
of his reader at a man of the most 
tender and susceptible feelings, a 
creature of the most delicate senti- 
ments/aud, at»ove all things, melan- 
choly and ^mlemanlike. 

Our first rule therefore i8«.that. 
the author shall, as a preliminary 
step (either In the preface or in tlie 
very first chapter), give the public 
a sort of insight into his oirn charac- 
ter and appearance. It adds greatly 
to the pleasure we derive from any 
work to have an idea of the author. 
A chivalrous or heroic lamentation, 
which would be pathetic from an 
author of Twenty-nvc, six feet high, 
with ilark fiowing ringleu, woiijd bo 
ridiculous corning from a little, fusty 
old fellow of fifty* seven, with Ins 
natural red locks replaced by a light 
brown wig. Now, iliough Nature is 
capricious in these mutters, and 
Buiiietimes lodges n mighty soul in 
a very cooteiuptible looking body, 
that is uo reasou why the author 
himself bhould be restricted in bis 
choice of an apiiearauct*. In piint— 
if not in realUy— it is possible lor all 
men to be Apoilos ; and in pathetic 
composition it is highly tiec-essaiy 
that the author either should have 
been in his youth, or remain at pre- 
sent — pre'emiocntly bandsotne. The 
second rule, therefore, we would lay 
down Is — be bandsotne. The hero, 
you will understand, is generally 
considered an adumbration of your- 
self, and you aie aw^are that nobody 
cares a single halfpenny fur an ugly 
hero. If iSt Leon and Cyril Thotu- 
ton iiad been a couple of squab, 
Dutch'bulJt, fiat* nosed, wide-inouUi- 
cd, commonplace* looking indivi- 
duals, who the deuce would be in- 
terested in the slightest degree hy 
the pathos of their unseemly scars V 
There is no patlios, we say again 
and again, in the most app^Ung 
misery which can befall an ill-fa- 
voured ** mixture of cardi*s mouid.'* 

As it has been agreed upon by all 
phdosopliers that man is an imitative 
animal, and, according to the pro- 
verb, is more easilv led bv example 
than precept, our third rule is, ** Be 
meJanchoiy yourself*** This is per- 
haps the most indispenaabie of all 
the accemoriee to the patbetlc.> If 
a feJGluir with a greateeiMid laugbiiig 
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face bcgitis teMtog i tale of wo, Hm 
thing appears ridiculous at ooee. 
You might as well expect a book on 
cookerjr from the living skeleton* 
And here we have again an unspeak- 
able advantage over Nature, inas- 
much as we have it in our power to 
paint ourselves in as sombre colours 
as we like. There should be no 
want on the author’s part of the 
dro]is of sympathetic emotion, and 
you may depend upon it, when 
readers nee a man — and here It will 
be useful to describe yourself as a 
veteran of a hundred fights — when 
the reader, we say, sees a gallant 
officer roniinuHlIy crying, he will in 
time suspect that there must be as- 
tonishing pathos in the narrative, 
and in all prohahillty will “ weep 
with thee tear for tear.” 

These regulations, it will be seen, 
refer only to the author, and not to 
the subject or conduct of his com- 
pohiiion. What has been said, how- 
ever, of the personal requisites of 
the writer, applies with equal force, 
iu some styles of the pathetic, to the 
hero, of tlie story. There are cer- 
tain classes of melancholy composi- 
tion that re(]uire quite another 
H[)erie8 of hero — such as the simple 
— the humble — or the natural. In 
this style, the more gentle, unas- 
suming and meek you make your 
hero, or, still better, your heroine, 
the greater chance you have of suc- 
cess. This, bowev€»r, is too danger- 
ous a style to venture on, as you 
must trust to the workings of na- 
ture, and not to the dictates of art. 
With tills, therefore, we shall have 
nothing to do Just now, farther than 
to say, that Sterne’s Maria and Le 
I’evre — Margaret Lindsay— the Man 
of Feeling — Paul and Virginia — and 
similar works, do not come within 
our category of tlie pathetic, and 
seem as if' they had been written in 
direct contradiction to our rulea. 
One of the great criterions of the 
reality of grief is its not waiting for 
the fittest places for its display. 
True sorrow, we know, is irrepres- 
sible, and incapable of behig hid. 
It is, therefore, proper to Introduce 
the most distressing thoughts or In- 
cidents at all tlmea aim seasons. 
When your heroine goes to n dbHs- 
toiiiDg, Jet her atehnver the mfseriei 
of llfe» and, In the meut eompatiir 
you m lei her hiie n 


imnter of the dituly ItehlM 
wfaeto every now and sho 

hears the swell of joyeiis nUide 
from Hie danciag-room-^and'lliere 
let her look out of the window tip 
to the starless sky, and weep as 
much ss she can. We have knoww 
this have a very powerful effect^ 
and we can answer for It, that not 
one reader in ten will ever think 
of askingihe cause of her melaa- 
choly. ^eir syoitiathles are aira- 
kened at once, and it seems a sort 
of unfeeUng impertinence to make 
any enquiries as to the causes of a 
young lady's tears. 

But there is another almost cer- 


tain proof of the profundity of sor- 
row, and that is its extravagance. 
People in despair always scratch 
their faces, and puli handfuls of 
their hair up by the roots. This la 
a known fact, as may be seen by 
observing the actions of Belvidera 
the next time you see the character 
represented by a lady of stronger 
feelings than Miss O’Niell. Your 
hero must, therefore, be most strict- 
ly prohibited from showing the 
slightest regard to the profile. 
Both in incident hnd behaviour, the 
more improbable you are the better. 
We see how little effect the roost 
appalling miseries produce the mo- 
ment they are authenticated. As 
long as we ourselves considered the 
history of the Biack-hole of Cal- 
cutta a fiction, we used to weep 
over It with the highest satisjfactlon; 
but, when we discovered that It was 
an actual reality, we experienced n 
sort of revulsion of feming on the 
subject, and lost all cdmroisermtlon 
for the hundred or two who were 
stified, squeezed, and trampled to 
death. This, we suspect, ia an tdmost 
universal feeling, as we can prove 
from the conduct of certain political 
phiiantfaropists, who seem very pro- 
perly to'bxhaust all their powers of 
syrapaUiy upon eases of very prolN 
lemadcai suffering at the antipodes, 
and have not hitherto, so far as we 
have heard, subscribed a aldliitig of 
their ** lints’* to relieve the multi- 
tudes who are starving at their 
doors. It will, Him^fore, ad« 
vfsabte. In addition to Hte ema ^ 
aggeiaM incidents^ to pkm .it$e 
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rcf^latloQS on the reader's mind, 
and we will afterwards illustrate 
Uiem In a little ta1e> which shall ex* 
amplify the leading points of our 
system. 

There are two rules applicable 
almost equally to the author and 
the bero^ tU. be handsome — and be 
melancholy. 

The others, which apply more to 
the personages and incidents of the 
story, are — aroid simplicity and 
naturalness, if such a word is allow- 
able. Be lugubrious in season and 
out of season. Bo as extravagant 


as you can, both In the adventures 
you narrate, and the conduct of tha 
actors— place your scene at a dis- 
tance, use lilgh-ilown words, or, as 
it is called, indulge in fine writing ; 
and his heart must indeed be hard- 
ened against the noblest feelings of 
our nature who does not tremble 
with sympathetic enthusiasm over 
the miseries and the agonies 4»f suf- 
fering humanity, \Mio, for instance, 
will refuse his deepest sighs to the 
following, which we have called The 
Fatal Tears ? 


INTRODUCTIO. 


A life spent in the din of battle, 
where the ceaseless cannonade of 
Bashing artillery reverberated from 
the mountainous recesses, to which 
freedom, patriotism, and the Gue- 
rilla chieftains of the sourh of Spain 
retired for a season, like AuIwuh, to 
be reinvigorated by the very elVort 
which was made to strangle them, 
like tlie hydra, on the hour of their 
birth, has left me worn in person, 
indeed, with the marks of iniiitary 
distinction on my brow and tiie 
breast of my surtout, hut fresh and 
vigorous in mind, and tender in 
feeling, as when in the hotirs of my 
early boyhood my young heai t p.d- 
pitated to the tale of sijllV.ing, and 
my bright eyes furnished a torrent 
of tears to every tale of wo. Yes ! 
1 am thankful to heaven, which 
leaves me as ready to weep as ever; 
and, oh ! is there a hnpjiiness left 
to console us, like Pandora's bov, 
which contained Hope, inestimable 
Hope, at the bottoui of it, greater or 
more delightful, or worthier of a 
tender and manly spirit, than ilie 
power of bending the head under 
the weight of affliction, and soothing 
the wounded spirit with a briny 
flopd ? Often have I mourned over 
the miseries of war — often wet my 
bed with the excretions of the lach- 
rymatory duct, to think what misery 
existed iu the world, and 1 without 
M chance of being a spectator of it. 
The tender-hearted reader will enter 
Intp my feelings — 1 know that his 
manly eyes will be suiTused—me- 
tbinka 1 bear the sobs of anguish 
bufetlog Q'om his heroic breast — • 
mt^iake I see the trickling drops 


coursing each other down his fur- 
rowed face — and fancy pictures to 
me Ills handkerchief surcharged 
with its precious cargo, till, to the 
eyes of vulgar conteinplalion, it 
might seem tt> have been Kubmerged 
for many a lingering hour beneutb 
the salt billows of tlie gbiiious aiul 
ever resounding lica. Hle.-'t by na- 
ture with a face and piT^oii sucli 
as few men have the hippiiie^s to 
boast of — wiili clicf ks that altcr- 
uately reddened and paled bencaih 
llie lliirUiaiiiig irdliienccs of an aif- 
fully varied narrative— and eyes that 
shot a pieu ing ray of ‘sympathy and 
condolence ihrougli "ibe tlaIKe^t 
clouds that envt loped in their hha<iy 
fidds the sons and daughters of 
misery and <ji?%tiess — a form elaslir 
and grace! u I in all iu iTu^vements, 
and ft mind replete with all the ten- 
derness of the softest nature, yet 
furnished w itii all the thunder and 
lightning of a fierce, a iviJd, a fiery 
dispusiiion— 1 look back with n- 
gret to the days which I wasted in 
seeking that bubble reputation e\en 
ill the caiiiiou's mouth. Oli, that 
1 could recall those days, alas ! 
for ever vanished, and that thou, 
my ever adored — ever lamented — 
ever beautiful Anna-Maria- 5Iattlda ! 
hadst been left to me by envioiH 
fate to share the laurels wdiich, vvitli- 
oiit thee, flourish in vain on my evt r 
glotiny brow; but, alas! I wander 
an outcast from the gay haunts 4 »f 
men — a sharer only iu {heir griefs, 
and not liicir joys— a U'as*ed, hope- 
less, pining, frictidleRs, sad, distreat, 
sorrow- stricken, and miserable mail I 
The following nairativa^ the inci* 
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dents of which occurred not many lias bestowed upon myself, my In- 
years ago, has been uny only solace hours, my pangs, tny sufferings, 
through many years of solitude and my agonies, and my misfortuties, 
despair. If it imparts to one human will be amply and encbantingljr ra» 
being the ecstasy of grief which it paid. 


THE FATAL TEAKS. 


A TALE 

In one of those umbrageous valleys 
which stretch their perennial wretch- 
edness in lingering expanse on the 
sandy shores of the vast Atlantic,— 
where huge forests shake their leafy 
lionours over the barren and shrub- 
lesH wilderness, inhabited only by the 
jaguar, and the purroquet, and the 
tiger, — ill longitude fifty-seven, and 
latitude foi ty-two south east hy noi th 
— it was once my fortune to find rii}'- 
pelf beniglited, unaccompanied and 
alone! — How iny soul glosied in the 
awful m-Mjesty of those hitherto uu- 
penelrated solitudes ! J looked down 
upon the earth, but, as it was pitch- 
dark, 1 could see very little of the soil 
upon which 1 trod ; — on casting iiiy 
eyes up lo the infinitude of space, no- 
thing met my aching vision hut a pall 
of thick, dark, impenetrable gloom. 
All around me objects were invisible. 

1 therefore spread my clonk beneath 
the branches of a wide-spreading, 
bJossom-covered magnolia, and after 
a sigh over the memories of the un- 
happiuess of my young days, I laid 
me down to sleep. Oh — not to sleep! 
!No, throughout the watches of that 
dreary and portentous night, my 
proud breast heaved beneath the ap- 
palling weight of agonizing recollec- 
tions. From the cradle, — through 
the suiferings of long clothes — short 
clothes, school, drill, parade, battle, 
and advance through the territories 
of a hostile foe, — up to that hour 
wheu 1 made myself a companion of 
the tameless savage of the untrodden 
wilds,— .my life bad been but a suc- 
cession of melancholy adventures 
and tortured feelings, lutbat night 
of misery and sulitudo 1 recalled 
everjr Incident of roy babyhood, 
f^biidhood, boyhood, opening dawn 
of manhood, first flush of military 
glory, down to the last and darkest 
hour, when, on the serrated moun- 
tains of heroic Spain 1 clasped to my 
bosom in an agony of tears the young* 
the brighti, the beatttifub--but of 


OF wo. 

no more. My eyes were red when 
on the morrow 1 opened them to a 
sense of my situation. Dark piles 
of rock rose in unapproachable mag- 
nificence to hail with halo-covered 
summits the advent of the god of 
day. 1 never saw Sol look so pretty I 

ScQopIng down to lave my burning 
forehead in the cooling waves of a 
secret spring which welled its deli« 
clous way into the upper air through 
the constipated bowels of the dark 
aud humid earth, I was surprised, 
deep wdihin its placid waters to per- 
ceive the reflection of a human 
gtirc — another, and not my own ! In 
such a place, remote from the haunts 
of men, at such an hour, when the 
parting wing of darkness was still 
friuged w ith the first smiles of the 
approaching god. In such an attitude, 
for 1 w'as Btooj>ing in nearly a state 
of pristine nudity, my surprise may 
be imagined on seeing the figure of 
a tall and reverend- liking Indivi- 
dual standing quietly with his arms 
folded across his breast, and a pipe of 
the very shortest dimensions pro- 
truded placidly from the right-hand- 
corner of his mouth ! The aromatic 
smell of the Virginian leaf saluting 
my olfactory nerves at the same 
time, assured me by the evidence of 
a second sense of the reality of tbe 
vision. 1 dried my brow with the 
sleeve of my innermost garment, and 
on turning round, said to him— 

** Hail, father ! 1 am happy to have 
encountered so respectable-looking 
a gentleman In tbe heart of tbU tre- 
mendous solitude.'* 

** Solitude!" replied the stranger. 
In a deep sepulchnd tone. ** Call It 
aolltude no lungm% It la populous- 
crowded— crushOT—equeeaed with 
a redundance of population.** 

Oh* stranger, your words «re 
marreiloua. Tell me* 1 pray 
where are die eoontletp mtwiitu^ 
you deeoHbo?*’ : 

« Bore P ItfdBS 





the ^p^tcwoa his mouth^and pointing 
with the ttalk of it to his breast, 
**Ay, here; in this withered heart 
eie Aoughta that would |M>pulate a 
universe with their hreatliiiig crea** 
tions, — memories, hopes, feelings, 
agonies, woes, disasters — all, all are 
here in their living, breathing, mo- 
ving, speaking, walking, writhing hi- 
deousness, horror, vitality, and de^^ 
spair!** 

« Father said I, “ let mo take 
thee by the hand; at U«t 1 have found 
a spirit congenial with my own. LfOt 
us rotiro to some grotto consecrated 
to the muse of vendorest lamentation, 
and there let us have a delicious day 
of sobbing end sighing.” 

** Agreed,” said the admirable old 
man; and having wiped from cmr 
eyes the drops of sympathy, wo wao- 
dered deeper into the forest. 

As I followed my mysterious guide, 
I could not avoid taking more parti- 
cular notice of his personal appear- 
ance- He was mil, gigantically tall ; 
upwards, I should say. of five feet 
Severn Broad shoulders, which 
seemed adapted to support the 
weight of mightiest monarchies, sus- 
pending from them brawny arms, 
furnished at tlie extremiues W'ith 
hands of prodigious size ; legs of ex- 
tremely muscular appearance, which 
would have been eminently hand- 
some bad it uot been that the knees, 
dirough some unaccounUiVle sym- 
pathy with each other, had accus- 
tomed themselves to the very closest 
proximity w^tcU is compatible with 
^c power of progression; and all 
surmounted by a T>ead whose thick 
curling locks, now grizzled with the 
first snows of time, hung In wild pro- 
fusion over the collar of what had at 
one time evidently been a (X)at, com- 
pleted the ciistiHthh of a figure at 
once lordly and attractive, at once 
homely and sublime ! 

Peeper and deeper did we ad vance 
into the silvan wildenies8->-higher 
and higher rose my expectaUoa of a 
feast of toars.” 1 could guess, with 
the clear-sighted certainty of a sym- 
pathetic aoul, that my companion 
wm no ordinary inau ; that his in-t 
nermost being h^ been harassed by 
ijbm floost intmerable of woes; and 
that in silence^ in solitude, and in se- 
the depths of caves, and the 
umbrageousness of woods, he nursed 
tht of the severest an- 


guisb, the hiiieseal dliti^at Nor 
was I mistaken in ihbsb expectations. 
The atiADger suddenly paused and 
said^ 

Here is the home vvhicb my mi- 
series have leftmo:— Knter, and may 
such sorrows as 1 have encountered 
never lay their weighty burdens on 
the wild bound ings of your young 
and gallant bosom.*’ 

•* Stranger ! ” 1 replied ; “ my eyes 
are surely blinded with the streams 
of sympathy, for 1 see not your 
home.’* 

Not see my home ? Seest thou 
not this stone indented with the 
pressure of my aching head ‘f That 
is iny pillow! Seest thou not this 
mossy hank, where the rank herbage 
has spre^ad its wild luxuriance V That 
is my couch ! Mark'st thou uot 
those PatHgotiian toad-stools stretch- 
ing their vast longitude to the inoru- 
iug ftun ? These are Uie furniture of 
iny chamber ! This w^ell— thou seest 
it — bubbling In perpetual freshuebs 
fi*oui the bosom of the rock ? Thai, 
oh stranger, is my cellar and my 
wash- hand- hast u ! ” 

“ Simple furniture, ” 1 exclaimed ; 
** amiable HpartmeutM. Here no in- 
truding landlord iuteriuptH the con- 
tinuity of your sorrows, by tendering 
his w’eekly bill ; no rool to re<juire 
new slating ; no floor to be repaired ! 
If thou, oh stranger, wilt allow me, 
I shall be happy to be your neigh- 
bour, and to establish myself iu simi- 
lar lodgings to these, upon the same 
Knehiucholy and econtunical terms.” 

“ Try it not,” replied the stranger ; 

unless your wo is equal in iuieu- 
ftity to mine, your enjoyment in such 
a scene as this would be temporary 
as the morning dew 1 " 

My wo,” 1 said, is pretty con- 
siderable.** 

** But what is your wo to mine ? ” 
Hero the venerable recluse paused, 
imd, after groaning deeply three 
dmes, proceeded in a more collected 
tone of volcc>— Your wo, whatever 
H may be. Is as dust weighed against 
a mountain — as a gossamer, which 
weaves its filaay web from hush to 
bush, placed in the opposite scale to 
^e hugest whale that soothes the 
ftvor of its blood by rubbing its pro- 
digious back upon an iceberg in the 
Polar .Sea, wb^n placed in coinatHt* 
^ with taiiHi.' Wba»htlH>loIi.«f 
tetsiiaaif death has taken theiit in the 





ordisMr/ ? Wliftt«veii the /aJse- 
bood of 0 ^loiFOft one, if for bor 
bckleoeM you have not to blame 
yourself H Wbat are these ? what is 
all ? vrbat is any tiling comftered to 
the an pronounceable and unfatfaotn* 
able difjtresH which it has been 
mine for many a Jong year to en- 
dure?** 

“ 1 confess,” I replied, ** the supe- 
riority of your woes; but suffer me 
to enjoy the narrative of your dis. 
tress, that 1 may refresh myself this 
sultry morning with a torrent of 
tears,” 

** Tears I ” exclaimed the old man, 
jumping many feet into the air, for 
his activity was the most wonderful 
I ever saw — “ There! — there!— bow 
darest thou recall to my palpitating 
hosum the cause of all my misery; 
but pardon me, young soldier, for, 
from your noble bearing, 1 perceive 
you iDiJRt hare been at least a lieu- 
tenant, if not even a captain, in the 
gory field. Pardon me — you know 
not what a pang you have shot 
through my heart! ” He took from 
his pocket a handkerchief, which, 
like many a matron reduced, alas ! to 
poverty, bore evident marks of ha- 
ving seen better days; and having 
spread it on his knee, as if to be ready 
tvben hfs required it, he made prepa- 
rations to commence bis narrative. 
With handkerchief in hand I set my- 
self to listen, and such an hour of 
sorrowing exultation, and exhilara- 
ting disui^Hs, it has rarely been my 
lot to enjoy, or suffer. 

“My name is Gribble,** he began 
— ” my Christian appellation, Timo- 
thy — tny country, England — my 
county, l>evon 

“ A countryman ! ” 1 exclaimed — 
I, too, was bom on Tamar’s flowery 
banks.** 

** From earliest youth of a melan- 
c.holy and musing disposition, 1 
shunned the usual enjoyments of my 
years, and lived in a world of my 
own, which was peopled with all that 
was beautiful and heroic, delicious 
and divine. The library was my 
rbief delight — my study, rometiee— 
my enjoyment, sorrow— to hiugK was 
horror — paradise to weep I This 
went on for many years, What was 
it to me that people wond^ed at «ay 
manner of life I What though tny 
father scowled on me, and wished me 
to employ my taleAta in Oio tod* 


ware line. Instead of snivelling, as he 
basely called it, over fictitious wo! 
He little knew the ardour of my soul. 
RaUier than be deprived of luy rap* 
turous power of tears— rather, far 
radier, would 1 have had the demand 
for pokers, tongs, gridirons and 
saucepans, entirely to have ceased. 
Rather would 1 have had no cub* 
tomer visit the paternal shop, than 
forego for one hour the pleasure of 
indulging my feelings over sfune iiar-» 
rative of distress ! As time passed 
on, although 1 could not conceal from 
myself Uiat the vain and frivolous, as 
well as the considerate and solemn, 
disapproved of this manner of pass- 
ing my youth, I found that, in this 
preference for the miserable over the 
gladsome, 1 was not alone. Ro ! — 
the loveliest of her sex was as fond 
of the indulgence of her grief as I 
was ; and such a congeniality of dis- 
position drew BO close between us 
the bonds of admiration, that In the 
earliest fiush of manhood, e’er I had 
numbered three* and- thirty summers, 
1 made her, with many tears, an offer 
of my band. It was accepted. How 
we wept ! ” 

Here the old man paused, and 
blowing bis nose three or four times 
in a very earnest manner, as if to bury 
some thrilling recollection, proceed- 
ed more solessnly than before. 

“Deborah was fair-^O, exquisite- 
ly fair! but she was shmrt-— O, un- 
commonly short! Nature had con- 
densed into four feet five a mass of 
beauty that would have sufficed a 
giantess. Nine- and' twenty years had 
fully developed the loveliness, of her 
mind as well as of her form, and both 
were pwrfect— O, quit© so 1 

“ Fathers have fiinty hearts. Her 
sire also was in the bardwme line. 
Rivals in trade, our respective pro- 
genitors were rivals also In cruelty. 
* Borry ! * 1 said one day, in the orer- 
fiowingof my agonhsed heart's afiSic* 
tions— ‘ Borry/ I said—* how I hale 
my papa I ’ 

“ * 1 too, oh my dearest Timothy, 
abominate and detest U»ecotd-hlcMd- 
ed monster who catla himself my 
father/ 

Let us leave them,* said L 

•* * With all my ardent heart's most 
oeaseiMiBjif acquiescence/ said she. 
Stranger 1 1 was the happiest^ men. 
But a preaentimeat of the horrors 
which aandted me nude cvw ^hat 
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delicious moment be only celebrated 
by otir tears. 

Out pref)aration9 were soon con- 
cluded. There is a certain drawer 
in the counter of a professional ven- 
der of the articles of ordinary com- 
merce which is called a till. The 
respective tills of our fathers sup- 
plied all our wants. One large trunk, 
containingall our worldly goods, was 
forwarded to Plymouth. A vessel 
was oil the point of sailing, we kuew 
not whither, when we arrived. We 
embarked. For days, and weeks, 
and months, we floated on the wel- 
tering deep, and were landed at last 
on tlie Californian shores of the inte- 
rior of Africa — dread abode of Hot- 
timtots and lions — where the foot of 
civilized man and cultivated woman 
h.id never trod. How blest were 
Deborah and 1 1 Our trunk was now 
nearly emptied; for, to satisfy the 
<'ra\iug8 of tho commander of the 
vessel, we were forced to part with 
almost every thing with which 
had 6 tied it. But a few books of 
that chastened and deligiitful class 
which draw forth sighs in every page, 
two shirts, apd a cotton niglit'cap, 
were all that remained to us of our 
property. We wandered into the 
tremendous solitudes of that undis- 
covered world, and fiiidiug a place 
sheltered by trees aud w'atered by 
fountains, we resolved to make that 
the conclusion of our pilgriniftg*% and 
tht*re, in gentle converse and sweet 
melancholy, to taste the luxury of 
wo. We lived there for some years. 
Pardon me, stranger, if 1 pause a 
)ittie,>^nd recover strength to relate 
to you the terrible catastrophe.” 

1 confess, when the old man thus 
addressed me, that my heart thrilled 
with the most astonishing emotions 
of sympathy and curiosity. He went 
on, after an interval of about five 
minutes. 

“ Our furniture, as you may be- 
lieve, was scanty. My bed was, as it 
is now, the earth ; but Berry’s deli- 
cate health required, and her very 
short dimensions admitted, of a more 
sheltered resting-place. The trunk 
oh, horrid recollection !— she slept 
in the trunk which had contained 


our clothes. One day when, over- 
come by the intense heat, she had 
laid herself to rest in this humble 
couch, she called to me and said, 
* My heart, O Tim, is overcome with 
horrid apprehensions. 1 feel a sort 
of all-overishness.* 

** 1 threw myself on my knee beside 
the trunk, and looked down with a 
melancholy sort of pride on Uie beau- 
tiful creature lying nestled at the 
bottom of it. 

Borry,* I said, •give not way to 
despair; here, take again the Sorrows 
of Werter, and refresh yourself with 
ouce more perusing the mostadiict- 
ing parts of the story.* She did as 
she was desired— she read aloud, 
and her tears proved how deeply 
she entered into the dismal scene. 
But Ollier thoughts were in niy 
heart ; deeper. Bidder, tenderer than 
any that were awakened by the tale. 
1 bent over her as she read — my tears 
were shed in torrents— I marked not 
any thing but niy own roiserablo 
thoughts— niy eyes were fixed on 
vacancy — her voice still sounded iu 
my ears. By fits 'twas interrupted, — 
then the struggling^ of irrepresMbJe 
grief— then inarticulate murmurs — 
then a total silence! I recalled my 
wandering thoughts ; 1 cleared my 
eye of teujs — 1 looked. Horror of 
horrors ! why did I not die that in- 
stant 'f There ! at the bottom of that 
trunk, seeu dimly through Uie liquid 
grave in which she was enclosed, lay 
Deborah— my life — my love, drow'ii. 
ed !-.-drowued in her own tears and 
mine ! From tliat hour 1 wandered 
throtigh the world with the mark of 
Caiu upon my brow — tL murderer.— 
Stranger, is it not a harrowing recol- 
lection ? Ha ! I see that your soul 
is melted. There! feel iny brow ! I 
am not mad — no — no— no— ves-- yes 
—yes— ah ! — horrid— horrid ! *' On 
saying this the mysterious stranger 
darted up a tree with the rapidity of 
thought, and in vain I tried to dis- 
cover him. His narrative has never 
departed from my mind, liemem- 
ber thee! ay. Til remember thee 
while memory bolds her seat in this 
distracted brain. 


END OF THE FATAL TEAHS, 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS. — NO, II, 
ON THE OENTEEL. 


It is astonisiiiDg hopr easy it is to 
be genteel. The difficulty, we ?en- 
ture^ to pronounce, after our lucu- 
brations bIihII have been studied, 
will be to be vulgar. It will be re- 
marked, that the gentility to which 
we refer is that which is to be intro- 
duced into books, and not to be put 
into practice. In this latter, wo 
confess nur hopes of success are nut 
so sanguine. J3ut our hearts are 
elevated with a consciousness of 
very extraordinary merit when wo 
reflect that our system is perfectly 
independent of personal considera- 
tions; that in fact the grossest vul- 
garity in the author is iio drawback 
from his representing the most po- 
lished classes of society, and that his 
dtilness and stupidity are rather 
helps than otherwise to bis doing 
justice to the lireliestand most aris- 
tocratic conversations. Tliis will 
be more fully developed when we 
come to explain the grounds on 
which our system is founded. 

We pass over as too well known 
the indispensable necessity of intro- 
ducing as many sneers as possible 
at such plebeian regions as Blooms- 
bury S*]uare. The better plan in 
the present advanced stage of citili- 
sation will he to display a profound 
igntirance of the existence of such 
a place. We also on the present 
occasion pretermit the necessity of 
making every marchioness you intro- 
duce a heartless and unprincipled 
flirt— as it seems, by universal con- 
sent, to be a conceded point that the 
upper classes arc unredeemed by a 
single virtue, public or domestic ; 
that the equals of the Duke of Wel- 
lington are all cowards, and the 
eompanioDs of the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch oU devoted to scandal and 
intrigue. But, omitting these, we 
proceed to give a few rules, by 
which any person may represent 
high life without the slightest risk 
of any one doubting the perfect 
resemblance of the picture. 

First,astoth8characters. Let their 
names have m 6ne aristocratic aound, 
and let every one of them rejoice 
in a peerage; those commoneri who 


are required must be colonels in tbo 
Guards in the mean time, with a 
marquisatc or earldom in prospect. 
Sir Walter Scott is not a person 
whom we can recommend as a 
model on this subject; but even 
him we can adduce as an example 
of the impossibility of exciting our 
interest, unless to personages of 
splendid names and noble rank. If 
any one will figure to himself the 
degree of interest he would take in 
the fortunes of the Master of Ra- 
venswood and Lucy Ashton, if the , 
hero had been the son of a bankrupt 
grocer, called Thomas Brown, and 
the heroine a constable’s daughter, 
of the name of Sally Jones; he will 
at once perceive the justice of our 
observation. He will see at once 
that Mr Brown and Miss Jones have 
no right to our sympathy, and that 
their ad ventures may be very strange, 
and their misfortunes very distress- 
ing, but that, at the same time, they 
have no more reference to us than 
Hecuba to the Prince of Denmark. 

The next point to be considered 
Is the language in which they shall 
speak. And here we again revert 
to authority in support of our deci- 
sion. All precedent is in favour of 
a very copious introduction of 
French and Italian to express what, 
to the apprehension of ordinary 
people, might be expressed quite as 
vi'eH in English. It will be fwoper 
to make the butt of the society 
spout Latin ; and as it seems ruled 
that DO one speaks Latin but a pe- 
dant, and that no one has so much 
right to be a pedant as a clergyman, 
it will be proper to introduce some 
middle-aged vicar — fat and un-idead, 
as middle-aged vicars always are — 
and make him as ridiculous as 
possible, by describing him as 
very learned and very*|ioor. This 
has a very good effect and as it 
is well known that no real kdy 
ever, by any chance, marries a cler- 
gyman, you can introduce the vicar's 
wife as feeding the chickens, fatten- 
ing the pto. and courtaeyfaig to the 
lords aadiadfes with the most pro* 
digfotts as^ufty* Bitt when weiiqr 
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this down as our second rule, thal 
Frencli and Italian are to share half 
the page with our prosaic uiother 
tongue, ills not to be supposed that 
real French or real Italian are abso* 
lutely required. Something as near 
to them as possible in appearance 
and sound will do very well with 
the help of Italic letters. We guard 
also against another misconception 
of our meaning. It is by no means 
necessary that tiie French you intro- 
duce should have the smallest con- 
nexion with the rest of the sentence. 
You are left in this matter quite 
free and unembarrassed* It is a 
well ascertained fact, Uiat French is 
French, whether it is aptly brought 
in or not. 

The greatest difficulty, however, 
remains. It may be asked, How are 
we to furnish conversation to the 
high-born personages of our story, 
which shall be distinguished from 
the ordinary language among our- 
selves y And here, we Hatter our- 
selves, is the triumph of our art. it 
must be evident to every one that a 
countess cannot, by any possibility, 
express herself in phrases which 
might be made use of by a lady 
whose name was not to be found. 


even collaterally, in Debrett The 
true plan Is, therefore— and this Is 
our third and principal rule — tran- 
slate your own phrases with the 
loftiest language you can. One 
single example will show our mean- 
ing in a moment You wish one of 
your characters to say that soma in- 
cident or other is incredible. If it is 
the duchess who makes this remark, 
she will say, ** Ah, my dear baron- 
ess, c'est tout daus mm mL** The 
parson will say, Om»iia hsc iu 
oculu ; ’* and the hero of the book 
will elevate it into splendid EngliHli, 
by exclaiming, That, roy lord 
duke, is aii m my visual organ.’* 
Few people, unless those admitted 
to the secret, would perceive tiiat 
these were all characteristic mtKles 
of altering the author's own manner 
of expressiug his incredulity, viz. 

That 'ere is all in my eye.” 

Bearing these rules in mind, the 
felicity of the following scene in 
high life will at once be appreciated. 
It will be perceived that the same 
rule applies to the manners as to 
the phrases, and that tlie author's 
own icleas of elegance are exempli- 
Hed lu the attitudes and actions of 
the personages of his story. 


TUB ALTOM'OUDa. 

A TALE OF rASniONABLE Lll'B. 


The noble drawing-room of Al- 
tonford CasUe was crowded with 
cottipany. In the grand saloon, 
Weippert’a exhilarating band woke 
the e^oes with their delicious mu- 
sic. The Duchess of Fitz Orville, 
beckoning to a tall distintjuc looking 
person, who stood listlessly paring 
his nails with his penkuile behind 
the door, retreated with him into 
the conservatory. Their motions 
were unnoticed, and sitting down 
on two reversed flower-pots, they 
entered into a very animated con- 
versation. 

“ How can you be so gene, my 
dear D’AJtreviUe, when ao many 
bright eyes are fixed on you ? Per* 
sojme ms jamais aura vue telle com 
partement. U is very mauvais ton,** 

** Was it for this, my lady mother, 
you aummofied me to a conference ? 
ril be hanged U l,stay with you 
another msuite- D. J. 


“ Nay, stop, D'Altreville. Have 
you remarked the Marquis of Osua- 
field’s daughter ? ” 

‘‘ l**t’apH i have, and p’r’aps 1 
haven’t. Wliat then ? ” 

** Don't you tliink slie is very 
beautiful — aussi dalle commc un 
auife 

** Tol lol for the matter of tlmt ! 
But there's a far prettier girl in 
the room. Doesn't Lady Matilda 
aquint ?” 

Ah, D’Altreville, you are surely 
gammoning me.” 

” Honour bright 1” 

“ Squint? No; her eyes are 
lovely, and her father has four-aud- 
twenty boroughs.” 

” Ab I that’s always the way with 
you ladies, that pretend to be ma- 
nagers. You always think tlie 
(^gkt«rs «f powerful poIUiciiHM 
w* ptuk of perfection. 1 woat4 
^rather marry Lady Susan Duatenou 
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with aotbtng but her cfaemko than 
Lady Matiida with her inside stuffed 
full of boroughs.*’ 

Aimi va le mnndsm My dear 
son, how 1 adoiire your esprit!^* 

** 1 am afraid your grace admires 
all sorts of sprees^* 

The duchess blushed through her 
rouge at this home-thrust of her 
son; for it is not to be denied that 
her manners were rather more free 
than comported with her matronly 
character and advanced time of 
life. 

I pardon your allustom my 
lord/' she replied with dignity ; 
** but how can you come to go to 
say any thing of the sort? Je ne 
voids compreHiis pets** 

** None are so slow in the art of 
understanding as those who are un- 
willing to understand. But what 
more have you to say about these 
two ladies, for i have promised to 
dance the next quadrille with the 
lovely Lady Susan ? 

** It is to warn you against the 
arts of that designing little gipsy* 
But— soft— here comes that tire- 
some old proser, the parson ? " 

Qmofmdo vales ?** exclaimed 
the divine, walking up to where the 
duchess and her son were seated; 

who have we here — Lui^ete yc/w^ 
res, Cupidinesfpde r ” 

At this moment the folding door, 
being opened a little wider, revealed 
to the iniruder the rank of the par- 
ties he thus addressed. His knees 
smote together ; his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth ; and thoughts 
of the entire loss of the next pre- 
sentation to a valuable living in 
the duchess’s ^ft past confusingly 
through his brain. 

Pardon me/* he exclaimed, 
** most noble lady, and right ho- 
nourable lord. Little did 1 think, 
when 1 took the liberty of address- 
ing you, that 1 interrupted the ex- 
change of maternal and filial love.’* 

*' You don't disturb us in the 
least, my dear doctor/* said the 
duchess ; ** I was only giving Lord 
D'AItreville a liuie advice— to give 
up the doice far nimte he seems to 
take eiieh pleasure in.” 

Ah 1 Very right, my lady. 'What 
aays the poet? * Sttmuat nos ever- 
cet inertkf* ” 

“ In interrupted D'Altre- 

villa, ** the old lady has been giving 


me advice that would turn all my 
happiness topsy-turvy.” 

” Ah ! quite right, my dear young 
lord. How foolish it would be to 
put yourself out of your way! 
What says Horace? * Inie^er viUe 
scekrisque p%tTUs* You know the 
rest.** 

" You may say that when you 
write home to your friends. Hut 
come, my lady mother ; I Uiink pur 
conference is ended now— so Pm 
off to sport a toe.** 

As he said this, be playfully put 
his tongue in his cheek, and kicked 
over the fiowerpot on which his 
mother was sitting. 

“ 1 leave your reverence to gather 
up the fragments of my venerated 
mother,” he said, and pirouetted out 
of the conservatory. 

His lordship, it will be perceived, 
was a man of extraordinary wiu 
His reputation for this was so well 
established, that as he re-entered 
the dancing-room, many hearts 
throbbed high with expectation that 
the accomplished and witty Lord 
D'Altreville would join their circle. 
But with a perversenesB character- 
istic of true genius, he resumed his 
old station behind tlie door; and 
taking from his waistcoat pocket a 
very handsome gold tooth-pick, pro- 
ceeded to use it with an appearance 
of the utmost abstraction and nou- 
chalanc^. 

“ How handsome D’Altreville 
looks to-night ! ” said the young and 
beautiful Marcliioness of Stoke- 
Prior to the cUstingue Colonel Me- 
redith. The gentleman thus ad- 
dressed, put his quizaing-glass to 
his eye for a moment, end then 
replied, with a very cauatlc expres- 
sum of countenance,— 

** He is handsome who behaves 
handsomely. He is very slow at 
his books,” 

** Dear me I I thought that was 
an accusation against a dilatory 
schoolboy— not against so full grown 
a personage as D'Altreville/* 

** 1 mean hia betting-booki, mar- 
ehionesa The gate or Button Park 
is kept hermetically seated/* . 

Button Park!” said the mar- 
chioness; " i wasn’t aware he had 
any such estate.** 

Estate 1" ejaculated the other; 
••1 mean the«pooket of hla inex* 
preaslblea.” 
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Ah f je vms tivif/,** replied her 
ladyuhip, lookiug arch, iV nc/of& 
pas viteincnt — n'est cc pas f ^ 

The object of tlieao obBer rations, 
now throwing back the breasts of 
Ills coat, and inserting his thumbs, 
with an air of inexpressible dignity- 
into the arm* holes of his waistcoat, 
pursued his way through the crowd 
till he reached an alcove in which 
was seated a young lady of most 
surpassing loveliness, and with that 
air of languor and ennui^ which is 
an infallihle symptom of the most 
refined intellect and the highest 
breeding. Bowing gracefully, Lord 
D’Altreville said — 

** i hope Lady Su^an Dusterlon 
feels herself in a high stale of pre- 
servation this evening V ** 

“ Tol lol for the matter of that ! 
How is your lordship’s corporeal 
sanity ? ” 

“ Fine as fivepence, I assure you. 
Have you showed your steps often 
to-night ? ” 

Oh yes; I’ve danced till I am 
tired of it. I hope never to be pre- 
sent at another hail.’* 

“ Over the sinisUir shoulder, I 
s’pose,” said Lord IVAltreville, jo- 
cularly pointing in the direction in- 
dicated. 

“ I wasn’t joking, I declare to 
you — *pon honour.” 

“ No? Such a squeeze as this is 
certainly no joke. But, Lady Su- 
san, you haven’t forgoUen, I hope, 
tlie subject of our laBt conversa- 
tion?” 

Lady Susan, startled from her 
usual gaiety by the solemnity of his 
lordship's tone and manner, seemed 
a little Hurried by his observation ; 
but gathering courage, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she answered evasive* 

ly— 

“ What! the scandal about the 
Countess of l«ouinden*s diamonds ?” 

No ; 1 mean no such thing,” re- 
plied the young man. ** Something 
infinitely more interesting to me 
than scandai-^infiiiitely more valu- 
able to me than diamonds.” 

'' Ha ! you must mean a pack of 
cards?” 


No, neither a pack of cards, nor 
even a pack of hounds. But a^k 
your heart, Lidy Susan ; it will re- 
mind you of that happy hour 

But hush f here comes the new- 
made Lord Twaddle. What a large 
husband of a sow he is 1 ** 

Fie ! what would her ladyship 
say?” 

** What J do — that he ts a huge 

hoTf** 

The nobleman thus described 
hobbled up as fast as gout and cor- 
pulency would let him, and address- 
ing the young people, said — 

“ Ha I billing and cooing in cor- 
ners? Thai’s the true plan— sure 
such a pair w'as never seen ! ” 

“ Vour lordHhip,” replietl D’Al- 
troville, suspending the tails of his 
coat over his reversed arms, is sau- 
guinnrily p<»lite. What will you 
take to imbibe ?” 

If 1 could get a little iced le- 
monade, *t would be” 

•* 1 wish you may obtain it,” in- 
terrupted the young nobleman, slyly 
applying liis extended thumb to the 
point of his nose. 

” And 1 too,” said Lady Susan. 
** should likd a drink of something 
iinraenseiy.” 

“ Then ” cried D’AltTCville, smi- 
ling, ** there’s a pair of you, »« 
hit infernal majenty said to his 
thumbs/' 

This last sally threw tbu whole 
party into such eonviilsions of 
iaijgluer, that Lady Susan declared 
she was ready to hurst, and <dd 
Twaddle hobbled oil* to repeat the 
rejoinder in the bow-wiiitlow of 
V't bite’s. The conversation betwef u 
the youthful pair was Interrupted 
for that night, and Lord D’AUre* 
villa mentnily ejaculated threats of 
vengeance against the unfortunate 
cause of his annoyance, and vowed, 
that if he could do it with safety, he 
would fracture every ossified par- 
ticle contained within Lord Twad- 
dle’s cutis. The incidents of the 
next day must be reserved for tlie 
following chapter. 
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On the dOih of September, 1791, 
the National Assembly was dissolr- 
ed, its declared purpose was fulfill- 
ed, and France was gifted with a 
new constitution. The lesson was 
yet to be impresaed on Europe in 
deeper characters ; but the practical 
results of a Legislature, directly 
swayed by the wHl of the populace, 
were already teeming with public 
ruin. A protest, signed by a power- 
ful minority of 298 members, thus 
described the first fruits of French 
Reform ; — The National Assembly 
have concentrated in themselves 
the whole regal authority. The 
Great Seal has been laid upon t/icir 
table. 27i(ir decrees are to be put 
in execution without tlie sanction of 
the Crown. 'JViei/ give direct orders 
to all the agents of the executive 
power. 'J'hetj cause oaths to be ad- 
ministered in their name, in whicji 
the name of the king is no longet ao 
be found. Commissioners appoint- 
ed by t/ion are going through 

the provinces to administer the 
oaths which they exact, and to give 
07'dcrs to the artntf. Thus, at the 
moment when the inviolability of 
the sacred person of the monarch 
was annihilated, the monarchy itself 
w'as destroyed. Even the appear- 
ance of royally no longer exists— -a 
republican interregnum is put in 
its stead ! ” The protest concluded 
with declaring, that the King being 
now virtually a prisoner, the only 
object of the minority in continuing 
to attend the debates was to watch 
over him as far as in their power; 
but that on all other topics they 
would preserve a profound silence, 
as a proof of their disapprobation. 
The last employment of the Assem- 
bly was to discuss for two days a 
motion of the demagogue Petion, 
for the arraignment of the King. 
But Us own conduct was speedily 
arraigned in the Jacobin Club, which 
already was the superior legislature, 
and It wtkn forced to submit to the 
Indignity of receiving a deputation 
of the mob at its bar^ who read an 
ittSttUlng in which Uie King 


was pronounced to be a peijured 
traitor.” 

Every act of the French Legisla- 
ture was hailed with boundless ex- 
ultation by the whole crowd of Re- 
volutionists in England. The sec- 
tarians, religious and infidel, alike 
rejoiced^ in them, as evidences of 
the coming time, when the common 
restraints of law should vanish, and 
every roan be free to insult common 
sense and human order. A consi- 
derable number evan of the loyal 
and sincere were still disposed to 
discover in these violences only the 
natural ebullition of political ener- 
gies long repressed, and look for ward 
with some degree of hope to the 
cessation of popular excesses, and 
at least conjecture the gradual i ch- 
toration of France to the rank of 
civilized nations. But those were 
not the men who form the strength 
of an empire; those were the languid 
expectants of all possible good from 
all possible evil — the simple be- 
lievers in the tendency of human 
nature to political perfection — the 
complacent resigners of all things to 
the course of events, satisfied witli 
the world as it passed, and content 
if it lasted their time. But to such 
soft dreamers in his day, and to those 
who follow their example in our 
own ; a man, formed by nature and 
by virtue to enlighten nations — 
Burke, instantly developed the des- 
perate hazards that were about to 
burst on the world. ” The political 
dogma,” said this most eminent of 
philosophers, ” which, on the French 
system, is to unite the factious of 
ail nations, turns upon these max- 
ims. That the majority, told by the 
ktad^ of taxable people, in every 
country, la the perpetual, natural, 
indefeasible sovereign- That this 
majority is perfectly master of the 
form as well as tho administration 
of the state. That the magistrates, 
tinder whatever names they are 
called, are only functionaries to obey 
the orders, whetlier as general Jaws 
or particular decrees* which that msp 
jonty may nidce* Finally, tbi^ thfai 
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la the only natul^l government, and 
that ail the others are tyranny and 
usurpation/’* 

Having thus raarked the princi- 
ple, he proceeds to the steps which 
111 every instance are adopted to for- 
ward the general overthrow. In 
order to reduce this dogma to prac- 
tice/* he observes, " the republicans 
in France, and their associates In 
other countries, make it always their 
business, and often their public pro-* 
fession, to destroy all traces of oit« 
ncnt establishmeui^’^lh^Y mean to 
institute In every country, ns it were 
tlie germ of the whole, //oroMio / #70 
v(TnmentSt for the purpose of what 
they call equal representation. From 
them is to grow a general council 
and rtpresef dative of all the itmmhial 
got>emment8. In that council is to 
be vested the whole national pou cr, to- 
tally abolishing hereditary name and 
office, let^lling all conditions of men, 
breaking off all connexion between 
property and diranity, and abolishing 
every species of nobility ^ gentry^ and 
chtrvh e^tuhtiehments. All their 
priests and all their magistrates, be- 
ing only creatures of election, and 
pensioners at wilU* 

Another developement of the prin- 
ciple affects the condition of the 
general classes of the nation. The 
object of the disciples of overthrow 
in France, and in all countries 
where they could set the machinery 
of revolution at work, was to des- 
troy the influence of all great />ro- 
pritivre of land, and crush the agri- 
cultural interest in general, and to 
transfer its rights to the towns. 

Knowing,*’ says Burke, how op- 
posite a permanent landed \nUoest is 
to their scheme, It is tlie great drift 
of all their ngnlationH to reduce theil 
description of men to a mere asanU 
ryy and to place the true effective 
government in cities, among the 
tradesmen, hankers, and voluntary 
chibs of bold, presuming young per- 
sons, advocates, attorneys, notaries, 
managers of newspapers, and those 
cabals of literary men, called aca- 
demies. This system has very ma- 
ny partisans in every country of 
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Europe, particularly in England, 
where they are already formed into 
a body, comprehending most of the 
dmenttrs of the three leading deno- 
minations. To these are easily ag- 
gregated all who are dissenters in 
character, temper, and dlsp^ilonj 
though not belonging to any of l^eir 
congregations; tliat is, all the restless 
peojde who resemble them, of aU ranks 
and all parties-^ Whigs, and even To- 
ries— f Ac whole race of half-bred 
speculators, all the Atheists^ Deists, 
and Socinians, all those who hate the 
clergy and the nobility 

Here let the man who loves his 
country, and desires ill to none, 
pause, and ask himself in what point 
this description differs from the 
actual state of England? With the 
response of the oracle sounding In 
bis ears, and while he still stands 
within the precincts of the temple 
haliowed by the presence of this 
mighty spirit of warning and wisdom, 
let him look on the world around, 
and ask what are the voices sent up 
from the multitude. Is there not 
tbe same outcry for tlie sabverslon 
of all things established — the same 
incessant restless assault on tbe few 
great establishments that remain 
— the same rude demand of perpe- 
tual experiments in legislation — the 
same succession of bitter insults to 
the Church and the nobility— the 
same open taunt that both hold their 
existence only by the sufferance of 
the rabble— the same systematic 
bitterness levelled at the landed in- 
terest— the same exaggerated im« 
portance attached to the commercial 
— the same eagerness to take the 
natural influence belonging to here- 
ditary property out of the hands of 
the country gentlemen, and transfer 
it to the factious, poor, and rest- 
less population of manufactories 
and towns, and to the most factious, 
the poorest, and the most restless of 
that population V Party has already 
minified llie whole agricultural in- 
terest In England by giving nearly 
double the number of representa- 
tives to the town 8 .f But as If this 
were not enough, a blow is aimed at 
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f By the Reform Bill of 1832, tbe counties of England retnru 144* mcmbiin ■ 
Ite sltlcs and boroughs return 227 1 
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the whola .property or character 
which might rctnaia in the towrna 
tfaeraaelvev. The unequivocal ris* 
ault of the Municipal Hill in iu orU 
gtoal aUte must be to deatroy ail 
the influence of the better order in 
thoae towne, by extiDgufehlng all 
qualiiication for ever for all their 
truata and public employ meats. All 
iu original provisions bad the direct 
tendency to throw the whole power 
of the towns, whether arising from 
pecuniary or ofKcial appointments, 
into the hands of the populace* The 
measure made no distinctions. Ati 
iMH were to be equally eligible to 
hold those trusu, and the public 
power which results from them; 
and when the lower local population 
were too few to overwhelm the in* 
fluence of the higher, the barriers 
were to be thrown open, and a fresh 
influx of beggary was to recruit 
their ranks. In Ireland the rabble 
population of a circuit of seven miles 
round every town, and that too the 
Papist population, are still to be 
called ill to vote for mayors, com- 
mon^couticil men, or by what- 
ever name tliey are to be stamped 
in the new vocabulary. We may 
easily conjecture for what class and 
character of persons the rabble will 
vote. Even the common qualifica- 
tion of property in any shape was 
not to be demanded for the magis- 
trates thus chosen. As if, through 
the fear that any obstruction might 
be plac*.ed to the full exercise of the 
rabble will, ibeir liberty confers the 
power of choosing their fellow 


beggvr, if so they are disposed. Tbo 
House of Lords, it is true, have at- 
tempted to interpose between the 
fate of property and the dominiuii 
the rabble-^hava insisted on a 
qualification, have made some re- 
serves, slight as they are, for the 
rights of individuals, already com- 
mencing their privileges. But the 
leading features of the measure are 
indelible— they may be resisted, but 
they will be carried yet, and soon. 
By whom such l^islation may have 
been framed, or by whom support- 
ed, is not the question here. The 
men of the day are passing Udogs, 
and we may well suffer them to float 
down the tide which so soon hurries 
the memory of party into oblivion. 
We desire to make no attack on 
those who retain the semblance of 
legitimate auUiority, but without al- 
luding to either the Treasury Bench 
or the Opposition, we know that 
there are thousands and ten thou- 
sands within the borders of England 
who regard every public step during 
the last five years as a step to im- 
minent revolution, but regard it 
with no jealous eye ; on the contrary, 
fiercely exult in the prospect, and 
openly count their gains in the oirer- 
throw. We kfiow that the factious 
Papistry of Ireland regards the whole 
as the game of English folly, and 
triumphs in every step as an advance 
to that fearful consummation which 
shall lay England at the feet of 
France and Rome, extinguish her 
religion and her liberties together, 
and drag rebel and loyal alike 


If) Wales and Scotland the memherti for rotintlea and boroughs are nearly efpmt 
in point of nuufl>er— 15 fur the furtner, l*i for the latter, but tbe advantage is greatly 
on the side of the boroughs, taking population as the rule, for not merely an inferior 
class, but an inferior number, carry the votes. The rounty voters being 25,815, the 
borough but 11,300, an equality of members —I for less than half the number of 
votes. 

In Scotland the system is fairer, SO members for the counties and .30 for the 
boroughs. But the borough electors are still only Sl,3S2, while the county are 
33,114. 

In Ireland the counties return 64 members, and the boroughs 41. But the unfair- > 
nese still exists, for the county voters are 60,607, the borough less than half, or 
31.545. 

Thus the whole number of the oetmties of the empire retufw but IfiP member^ 
while the borougha return 864 (the oase being atrongsr atIH with respret to Eng- 
land). while the rates of the population are the direot rersrae, the eoutftiea giving 
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yrhole nu>tid lew of tim conetHiit^ ♦ 
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tlie fifes of persecution. We 
hmxuf that every rebel, iufidei, and 
^ter of England abroad rejoices 
i& aacb step of this downward 
career* and, turning his eyes even 
/rom the republican progress of 
France, procuUms it tardy in com- 
parison with the revolutionary pte- 
cipitaocy of England. We know 
that every continental throne once 
allied to our illustrious country, 
and its manly, generous, and patrio- 
tic institutions, now hears its name 
pronounced with sudden apprehen- 
sion, shrinks from its public doc- 
trines, and at every new popular 
heave trembles to be pulled down In 
the fall which it already deems in- 
evitable. The evil of the time is 
not in the disposition of the posses- 
sors of ofiice, it is In their neee^ 
sides. Like the wizards of old, in 
their rash avidity for power they 
have summoned a foul spirit for 
which they must find perpetual em- 
ployment But there the legend 
stops — that spirit will not be content 
with labour f<>r labour s sake, it will 
not be satisfied to throw chains over 
the clouds, or twist ropes of sand 
for ever— it will insist on more 
solid and gainful occupation, or 
shake the roof of the cell down on 
the magician s head. The fate of all 
administrations which depend upon 
the voice of the rabble is the same 
in all lands. The appetite of the 
rabble fur power, once stimulated. Is 
never to be appeased by liumbier 
things. The tiger that has once 
tasted human blood disdains the 
sroali fugitives of the forest And 
the appetite of the revolutionary 
multitude is not merely thus sus- 
tained, but sharpened. The material 
of its terrible food must be constantly 
supplied In larger abundance and of 
more costly quality. The French 
rabble began with hunting down a 
solitary priest, or setting fire to a 
provincial palace— in the lapse of a 
few years or months their c>apacious 
jaws were to be soothed with nothing 
short of crushing whole classes of 
society. The whole priesthood, the 
whole nobility, the whole landed 
proprietary of France, those were 
the feasts that kept up the muscles 
Mid sinews of the tiger in full tension. 
When all was exhausted at home, 
prer was sought for abroad, and 
MilUons were the food. 


But it must not escape eur me- 
morv, that while those maxims were 
making their way to the head of 
French council all was compare* 
lively tranquil, both in France and 
Europe. Barkers memorable pre- 
diction was apparently unsupported 
by any facts of tlie hour. In the 
early part of 1792 the riots of Paris 
had been generally suppressed, the 
provincial authorities were generally 
obeyed, the National Assembly was 
quietly winding up its duties, and 
preparing to resign its trust to its 
legitimate successor. Burke*s pro- 
phetic anxieties were scoffed at as 
the extravagance of party illusion ; 
or, if it was acknowledged that some 
follies had been committed by the 
Assembly, it was haughtily asserted 
that the good infinitely predominat- 
ed, and that France, instead of at- 
tempting to domineer over Europe, 
was thenceforth only studying to be 
the model of peace to ail nations. 
The unwilling oracle was never 
more unheard, nor, on the other 
hand, was the forecast of a mind, in- 
spired to declare the coming deso- 
lations of the age, ever more tre- 
mendously vindicated. 

France, in 1791, had attained the 
object which all her orators declared 
to be tlie grand secret of national 
happiness, a PailiafBU5ut in which the 
Commons so powerfully predomi- 
nated, as to form the essential legis- 
lature; and the ('ommoiis so elected, 
as to connect them more choiely than 
the world had ever seen before 
with the multitude. The Assembly 
still contained some great landhold- 
ers, some great bankers, and some 
opulent representatives of towns and 
the general wealth of France. But 
the overwhelming majority asserted 
their claims to popular confidence on 
their simple patriotism, in whatever 
diversity of hues it was dved. To 
connect this majority ■till mor<^ 
closely with the multitude, became 
the constant work of a variety of ex- 
pedients for keeping up Uie popular 
excitement. Public meetin|^, sub- 
scriptions, violent harangues, cheap 
newspapers starting up in every 
province, and conducted by indivi- 
duals of the most hszsrdoiis charac- 
ter, by irresponsible editors, and 
proprietors without a shilling ; a pro- 
digious dissemination of ail Uiat 
emptj literature which iofikteo popu- 
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lar vanitf* without giving an addi- 
tion to solid knowledge; a perpe- 
tual depreciation of birth, ber^itar^r 
possession, and official rank ; a sy0> 
tematic exaltation of the lowest 
trades and manufactures into the 
rank, not merely of science, but of an 
intellectual right to political distinc- 
tions ; a public and pronounced 
contempt for the differences of reli- 
gions, with a not less pronounced 
opinion, that all were impostures 
alike ; a habitual appeal to physical 
force, and, as the foundation of their 
whole polity, the clamorous dictum^ 
that all power proceeded from the 
multitude, belonged to the multi- 
tude, was to be exercised only by 
the servants of the multitude, and 
might at any hour be again exercised 
by the multitude. 

How far England, in 1835, has 
been urged up tliis ascent of poli- 
tical regeneration, from whose brow 
France, in 1701, saw nothing hut 
a precipice and plunged head- 
long, we must leave to other judg- 
ments. With France all question 
soon c^me to a close. The means 
to the end** teemed with a dreadful 
pregnancy, and, in the appointed 
time, brought forth a brood as hide- 
ous, fierce, and mutually dentroj^ing, 
as even the most corrupted imagina- 
tions of her politicians could have 
conceived. Within little more than 
a twelvemonth. Massacre was the 
national justice. Regicide tiie na- 
tional loyalty, and Atheism the iia- 
tionai religion. The rernuunts of 
her unhappy king were mouldering 
with tiie remnants of her unhappy 
prelates and nobles in lime-pits, 
hovels, and highways. The reign of 
tlie multitude was begun. Reason 
and Philosopliy, Law and Liberty, 
were in every man's lips ; astonish- 
ment, shame, and misery, in every 
man's heart. France, wrapped in 
the poisoned shirt of Revoiution, 
Could not move a limb without an 
agony. The higher orders were 
robbed and slaughtered, the middle 
were robbed and slaughtered, even 
the mendicants and vagrants of the 
streets were grasped by the unspar- 
ing tvranny of the public passion for 
murder. The nature of man seemed 
to have undergone an irrecoverable 
'Change. All the luxuries of tbe Re- 
publican revel disappeared before 
the great absorbing one of wholesale 
VOL* xxxviii. no, coxt«« 


execution. Blood was the national 
pastime. Tbe day which witne^ed 
no long line of wretched beings 
paraded to tbe scaffold, was m hJa^ 
in the calendar , of popular enjoy- 
ment. The land froi^ east to west*, 
and from north to south, acknow- 
ledged but one government, Terror, 
and but one god, the Guillotine i 
This was the work of theoretic pu- 
rity, vigour, recurrence to the origi- 
nal virtue, ond re-establishment of 
tlie natural equality of nign* Solemn, 
terrible, and full of warning, was the 
example. The Multitude was King. 

Of the whole dark and wild accu- 
mulation of images of evil by which 
divines and jpoets have laboured 4o 
bring before our minds the moral of 
the realms of wo, France seemed to 
give the reality. All the evils of the 
spirit of man let loose, insatiate pas- 
sion, furious revenge, raging haued, 
unsleeping subtlety ; all in full exer- 
cise, to augment tbe mutual miseries 
of the gt'ueration ; an existence 
struggling on through perpetual ha- 
zard ; treachery on all sides, rest on 
none; tbe lust of crime eternally 
urging the frame, remorse without 
penitence eternally devouring the 
heart, glimpses of the good lost, em- 
bittering the wretchedness of all to 
come ; solemn pomps and pageants 
of triumphant wickedness, from time 
to time passing before the eye ; and, 
over all, a succession of superior 
bends, exulting in their power, yet 
sharing the torture, and successively 
plunged from their height, to be 
doubly undone. What was wanting 
to tiie realization of the horrors of 
Erebus or Gehenna ? 

A new National Assembly now 
commenced its career (October 1, 
1791). It was constructed on tbe 
popular principle of uuiverml 8uf» 
Jratfe and biennial election* Those 
seeds produced their natural fruits ; 
the overthrow of all that bore the 
name of Constitution, tbe murder of 
the Royal family, and the establish- 
ment of a Republic. It is falghiy 
worthy of being regarded as among 
the most Important parts of the gene- 
ral lesson to mankind, that the first 
National Assembly, In Its changes, 
had effected many objects of palpa- 
ble public utility. It bad declared 
iibcoty of religious worship. It had 
estoblished trial by jury, the 
examinatioii of wltoessei^ the wmh 
d y 
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%\m of torturo, atid ilte Unlawfulness seat^ whd the Aseenibly nq, longer ^ 
of UUreM fie cachet. It had relieved cuuncU, but a deputatiocu 
the lower orders of tbelr most ob- It Is not tlie less remarkable, as 
noxious and partial imposts— those an instance alike of retributive jus* 
on tobacco and salt; it had put an tlce and popular absurdity, that in 
end to the exemptions of the nobility those measures of violence the peo« 
and clergy from the general ex- pie were actually delivering them- 
pensee of the state ; it had cancelJed selves oyer to slavery. By cuueen- 
all feudal privileges, sometimes trattng the whole executive and 
painful to feeling* and Bometifnes legUlatire in die Commons, the 
burdensome; it had abolished those people threw down the bul walks 
distinctions which invidiously re- which might have been found, and 
served the higher ranks oi the army iiave often been fouud, in the pow- 
for the nobles ; and even, by its coii- ere of the Peerage and the King, 
fiscaiions, had largely distributed Let the euiergoucy be what it might, 
property among the agricultural body their only resource thencefonli niuKt 
of France. Those were the results be insurrection, an irresistible one 
of French Reform, and their value is undoubtedly, where it is uiiivei Nal, 
undeniable. But, with all their but siili a costly one, perilous to the 
value, the means taken to obtain them individual, ruinous to the industry, 
irresistibly ruined the kingdom, opulence, and general characwr of 
By declaring reform a ** means to au the people, ami, after all, only ex- 
end,** the Assembly excited a pas- changing one distraction lor an- 
sion of universal restlessness, whicb, other. By extinguibhitig all the old 
having no detinite object in view, corporations, they bad destroyed 
substituted tbe passion for the ob- their local protection against tlie 
ject, and was thus prepared for per- tyranny of the Parisisn reformers, 
petual subversion. By declaring who were always suiiicienily ready 
universal suffrage, it threw the to saciitice the interertts of the pro- 
formatiou of the future Parliament viiices to the caprice or cupidity of 
Into tbe hands of the rabble, who, the inol> of the capital ; and when 
of course, chose repi esen tali res the ineutable day was come, which 
like themselves. By making the bow the i^egislatiire itself succumb- 
Crown a cypher, they prepared the ing to a tyiaut, the people were left 
way for the successive tyrannies of uiieiiy without resource, except in 
faction in the Legislature, tbe Mo- arms. But even this resource ag- 
narch having no longer the power to gravaU^d their suffering. The know'- 
protect the weaker side, or retard the ledge that this was their resource 
lull dominion of the sirouger. Fi- only made tbe common tytant. the 
nally, by confiscating the property more prompt, rigid, and sanguinary ; 
of Uie Church, they set an example and whether, as llubeBpierre, lie 
of robbery by a vote of the Legisla- guillotined the populace ; or, as 
ture — of ail examples the most dan- Buonaparte, he marched them in 
gerous, because, if the Legislature chains by the hundred thousand, to 
may break through law to seize feed the wolves and kiu*8 of Gcr- 
one species of property, it may em- many and Kussia : the result as 
ploy the same illegality upon an- natural as the retribution wm dead- 
other, with the benefit of precedent ; ly and dtserved. 
and because, if the populace find In examining those questions on 
that they can obtain a share of the whicb U»e fate of France depended, 
wealth of any public body by a mere and which, with us, take the still 
vote of the Legislature, ilicy will stronger interest of preffguring our 
not hesitate in using the obvious own, it is of the brst importance 
means to secure that vote on all oc- to ascertain, if possible, the point ut 
easioofl, whether by mensce or by which the actual evil begau; and 
corruption; and even in case of here we have no difficulty. By 
the most stubborn resivtatice, the universal consent, it is now acknow- 
jiext election makes over the Legis- lodged that Neckar's twofold mea* 
latwr# to them, bound hand and sure of giving the Commons, in Uie 
fodt, every man pledged to the fit st instance, twice the number of 
aieaiiire, as the purchase of his members in the Houses of the cler- 
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'gy and Uie nubles, and, nexW 6f raa* 
ihlti miijoiity overwhelm lag, 
by ulTdiving, or, in fact, suggebtiiig 
and forcing the union of tho three 
Ilousee, was the fatal fount from 
which all the BUcceedJng ruin inevi- 
tably flowed. This was the decided 
opinion of Napoleon in after* days, 
accurately acquainted as lie was 
with the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and 8agaci(»us in political dis- 
covery ; he pronounced that the 
whole public evil sprang from the 
excesHive ])ower of the CommoDS. 
And this must follow in every case 
and country, where a portion of the 
Legislature, (U-iiving its whole ex- 
istence and force from the popular 
voice, beconiea master of llie state ; 
and for the palpable reason, that if 
the populace, who make the bound- 
less acifial majority of the people in 
every land, are not fit to govern, 
ueiilier can those who act directly 
l>y tin ii* impulse ht‘ fit to govern. 
NoihirifT, iot», can be clearer than 
that every chauge. in the constiiu- 
tion of th»* French House of Com- 
mons, whic h brofight their election 
more within the pow'er of the po- 
)}iila(‘e, made that House less fit to 
govern, as being more totally dc- 
]>endent upon the wiii of the ntulti- 
tude, Inihiuially rash, jealmis of the 
pohsessors of property, and eager 
for any t'hnnge which brings it with- 
in their own possession. Wo see 
this principle verified in the contrast 
even of the two French Legishuures. 
Tito first National Asseiiddy led tho 
Monarchy to the verge of niiti ; yet 
its violence was tame to the head- 
long atrocity of the second. The 
evident reason lay in the greater 
quHtiiiiy of pcrsoital independence 
iu the inemberH of liie former. The 
first Assembly had been cliosen ac- 
cording to the old model of the 
States* General. Tho nobles and 
clergy had each sent their deputies, 
thus forming bodies independent of 
popular caprice. Even when the 
three Houses were thrown into oue, 
those deputies, retaining their per- 
sonal iudepeudence, resisted the 
headlong haste of change. They 
were accountable for tlieir political 
existence to other masters than tlie 
tnultluide, and they acted accord- 


Uiglj« But the second Aateinblf 
was wholly chosen by Uie multi- 
tude, for the orders of the nobles 
and clergr had ceased to existi and 
all the old forms of elecdon were 
sunk in the ballot and unirersal suf- 
frage. This Assembly Instantly 
obeyed the call of the mob fyr a 
revolution, and overthrew all that 
remained of Government,— -eubmit- 
ted to the rabble cry for the mas*> 
sacre of the clergy, the bankers, and 
men of property in Pafis, and sat 
unmoved while this comprehensive 
murder was going on before their 
eyes, — equally submitted to the 
rabble cry for the death of the inno- 
cent and unfortunate King and 
Queen, and sent them to the scaf- 
fold. Such was the simple exer- 
cia^^ of their deputation. All this 
tissue of horrors was the work of 
one hand, and that not the band of 
a willing assassin, not even of a man 
stained with personal atrocity, nut 
even of one possessed of the pow- 
f^rs, bodily or mental, which might 
give him the reaping of the harvest 
thus planted in national gore. It 
was the work of a man narrow 
mind and obscure labours, con- 
demned by the order of bis intel- 
lect to act a subordinate part for a 
long series of years, but by acci- 
dent thrown into a position to take 
advantage of the madness of the 
time, revenge himself for old con- 
tempt, and stamp bis abortive name 
on the ruins ot his country so 
perilous may be the ambition of a 
weak, iguoraut, and vain mind, de- 
termined to make itself felt by the 
nation, and criminally regardless of 
the consequences, which leave poste- 
rity to rue the hour that he was born. 
Neckar was the head of the Revo- 
lution. The eoncessions of Neck- 
ar,*’ said Napoleon, • “ were the 
work of a man ignorant of tho fir$t 
principles of the government of 
mankind. It was he who Overturned 
the Monardipt and brought Louis 
XVJ, to the seaffidtk Marat, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre himself, dM less 
mischief to France* He bn^Ai in 
the RevoluUont which they consum- 
mated. Such r^ormere as Hsehar 
do incredible mi^ief. The thought- 
ful read their works— 4ha popiuaoe 
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are earned away by il.cni. l*be 
public bappiuetfs is in every mouth, 
and soon after the people tind them* 
aelvea without bread. They revolt, 
and all aoeiety is ovenurued. 
JVtckftr ii'€ts ihc aut/n r oj at! the ttuls 
which desoiatvd Frame dariag the 
Revolution. AH the blood that was 
shed res fa upon fits feud I** 

The dates of ihese events consil* 
tute also au important part .of the 
lesBon. By those it appears that the 
actual mischief was done, aud Irre- 
mediably done, three years before 
the revolution. During; this interval 
all was the triumph of supposed free- 
dom. All the IriflerMin politics were 
busy with spexulntions on the grand 
results of inoctilatitie: tho nation with 
the “ Rights of Man.” All the dream- 
ing philosophists of a time of cheap 
knowledge** and the “ ntfirch of in- 
tellect,*’ employed their empty brains 
in fabricating roubtituiioiis, from 
which every touch of it u man frailty 
was to ber«*mo\cd ; ail the verbiage 
of political regeneration was in lull 
flow, aud the man who ventured to 
suspect that France was not on the 
bighnray to liappiiies.s, would have* 
been stigmatized as an iircdaiinabte 
hypochondriac. Yet, in this hour of 
exultation, the danger was i fi'>hingoii 
with gigantic rapidity. While all 
France was sunk in indolent enjoy- 
ment, or excited only by dicains of 
fantastic rapture, on its sk} was lit 
the star w'hose uauie was wcirmwood, 
a meteor that was yet to fix all €»yes 
in terror, and throw the system into 
conflagration. It is no ausw'er to the 
argument drawn from the terrible 
catastrophe of France, tlmt tre have 
already passed more than three years 
since the rash, violent, and populari- 
ty-hunting measure which has struck 
at the heart of the Constitution ; that 
oi/r houses cf Legislature are still se- 
parate ; and that uc have not get of- 
f^erediipthe Establislied Church to 
propitiate the populace. A few years 
added to the tale are 'not worth re- 
garding in tlie annals of national ex- 
istence ; but it is undeniable that 
the Peerage is already pronounced a 
burden fit gnly to be removed, or an 
impotent adrersary fit only to be 
trampled on; that the Established 
Oiurch is the common object of In- 
sult toaJl tbe sections of ** Regenera- 
imrsf’’ aud that the general spirit of 
mallgDitjr does not stop short at the 
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foot of the throne. Thus Uie revo- 
lutionary mind exists; the whole out- 
line of the great history- piece of re* 
bellion is complete. We see the 
groupings marked, the ground- lints 
and touches of spoil aud slaughter 
laid in, and hands ready, and colours 
prepared, to fill up the sketch with 
terrors as prominent and true as ever 
startled the eye of Europe. The first 
step is taken, and the population is 
the rival of property. Every suc- 
ceeding step will sbcceshively ren- 
der it still more powerful, utiill un 
end, is put to the contei^t in the full 
ttiaHtery of the state. This is the na- 
tural coiirHe of tliiiigfl. The eaturact 
not merely leaps the precipice, but 
tears away the precipice along with 
it. U#*medml meaMures in this cri- 
sis beco^ce almost wholly u.stdesM. 
There yy. ‘ be a colii^^ion. And this 
Is one of ilie great calntokicH im i- 
dent to thro wing power into the 
bauds of the. populace. It is not u» 
be left thtTC vviihout min. It is not 
to be recovered wiUuuit injury. Fo- 
pular fyrawn}^ from its nature, is in- 
capable of being coerced wiihoiit 
soitiething approaching to viohuice 
ill the champions of the sUte. The 
spirit of rcv<»U can be laid only by 
liies scarcely less foibiddeit than it« 
own. “ When bad men couspiif*, 
good men must coiiilnnc.** The at- 
tack and the defence thus m arly lake 
alike the shape of coiis|#ira< y. In 
the mean time public intensis are 
hazarded ; the iiatioii goes to wreck. 
The ground «u» u liich the sii ucrale is 
fought i.s trampled out of nil feriility. 
or is to find its fertility only in ihe 
blood which saturates the soil. Fub- 
lic InslitiUioiiH are overthrown in tl»e 
rush of parlies ; life becomes wild 
aud furious, unhappy and worthless. 
Such was the history of the civil w'ar 
of Chailes, in which the revolt wuih 
successful, mid the iiuiltitiide reach- 
ed its full height of power; that 
height which enables it to grasp at 
the crown on the head of the legiti- 
mate monarch, and hold it just long 
enough to let it fall at the feet of an 
usurper. Such was the history of 
democracy in France, with the ex- 
ception that it was wliolly uncon- 
trolled. If the progre.ss of national 
evil is more tardy In England at this 
moment, h ia not that the nature of 
democracy Is changed. It hi as 
grasping, jealous, bitter, and merd- 
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leas as ever; for what can power 
be in the hands of the ignorant, the 
seusuai, the craving, and the embit- 
tered, but revenge for their exclu- 
sion, or gratification for their appe- 
tites. The true cause of the delay 
In the downward course to destruc- 
tion is, that it has encountered some 
Butagouist and preserving principles 
in the oid constitution. In France, 
the whole nation flung itself at once 
with unhesitating folly under the 
shade of tlie tree which only brought 
down the lightnings on its head. 
Ill England, we have other shelters 
than those pernicious branches in 
the hour of public difficulty. The 
incessaut menaces to ^ swamp” the 
peerage, the outrages on all right 
and law, I'.inhodied in the open me- 
nace of driving the bishops from the 
House of Lords (peers as they are 
by the same law' which keeps the 
corouet on the head of a duke, or the 
crown on the loyal brow), the 
“ Down with the aiistocials,” tiie 
true revolutionary howl, w'hich 
w'ould as speedily strip the rustic 
fotly of th(' >ioithumbiian squire 
of every acre, as the poorest par- 
son of liis meagre tithe. Every 
feign that can give proof of inten- 
tion proves tliat nothing is re- 
(]uired for the feubslautial horrors 
of revolution but to lull the crown 
asleep, or disarm the champions 
of the public welfare. Are we driven 
to dive into mysteries for this know- 
ledge y I’lie book is Open, already 
written, with the fates ot France,aiid 
written like the volume in the Apo- 
calypse, within and without, with 
** lamentation, mourning, and w'o.** 
If w'e are to be answered, that the 
speeches which w'e hear from pub- 
lic men are but the common arts of 
professional traders in principle, the 
strain in which every mountebank 
addresses the mob, the exaggerated 
tale of impossible diseases, and ridi- 
culous uofetnimH, hereditary among 
politicHl charlatans. We fully allow 
the hollowness of the patriotism. 
We despise the remedy and the 
quack. Uut we think of more for- 
midable and sincere mischiefs. We 
may scofi' at the mimic terrors of 
the man who spouts flame out of his 
mouth, but it is otherwise when we 
lay our ears to Uie ground, and hear 
the roar of the fires that are iinder* 
mining the soil, until all breaks down 


together. We must be acquitted 
of the weakness of adopting our 
alarms from the harangues of tiiose 
who now lay claim to the honours 
of revolutionary oratory in hi^h 
places. They have not the abiJUy 
to do any one act, good or evil, that 
requires a comprehensive mind* 
They are the mere dust and smoke 
of the conflagrgtloD, made to sully, 
and be scatfert^ on the wind." 
If England isito'^vlsh with igno- 
miny, no slight portion of thatJgndv 
miuy would redound from her suf- 
fering by the hands of such dwarfish 
hostility. It is the populace alone 
that can impress us with alarm. The 
leaders of the populace we utterly 
despise, as among the weakest, most 
ignorant, and most ungifted with the 
common faculties and accomplish- 
ments for public impression, of 
any race that ever attempted public 
hazard. Our thoughts are turned 
to higher instruments. We listen to 
the voices, not of them, but ** of 
their masters ; we should at soon 
turn to the drivelling, toothless, de- 
crepit hags, dancing round the caul- 
dron, while we saw the spirits tbeni> 
selves rising through the ilames, and 
heard them pronouncing the fates of 
empire. These men may perish; 
they are perishing as it is ; hut the 
evil which generated them is too 
prolific to regard their loss. But it 
is the strange power committed to 
the liands of the rabble by our rash 
legislation, that forms the true ma- 
terial of ruin. It is to the envenom- 
ed feelings sunk into, the depths of 
the multitude, that we look fur per- 
manent consequences. Without it 
the most powerful abilities would be 
In vain, with it the weakest assume 
the force of national danger. ‘With- 
out the burst of that fiery whirlwind 
from below, the political tempter of 
the most powerful malignity traver- 
sing the new realms of our political 
confusions, not ill emblemed by the 
reign of 

*' Cbao«; Night, and Dvixiogcrgoii old,** 

falls iohtantly, stretches his pinions 
in vain, and plunges down for ev^. 
But let it strike athwart his course, 
it lifts him up without«a wave of his 
wing, buoys him on with resfstiess 
spoed#^and plates him in full sight of 
Saumic victory. Agid% mid ggabb 
we say, Ihirt If we ere to save any; 
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poHioii of all that constitutes the 
bapplnest and honour of Kni^laud, 
it nuat be by applying our precau- 
tions, our convicriona, and our con- 
▼ersions to the lower, nay^ to the 
lowest, orders of the coinmiinity. 
There we must find the friends and 
enemies whom we are to enlist or 
to encounter in the coming rontiict. 
For that conflict will come. Party, 
in the old sense of the term, is at an 
end. Power la no longer to be the 
prize of a fencing match among the 
ribboned amateurs of the legislature. 
It Is to be fought for by naked 
strength, with the strong muscle 
and sharp weapons of popular 
struggle. We despise, as much as 
we bate, the pseudo - patriotism 
which sees this state of thinsrs only 
to compile its own miserable dis- 
tinctions out of the general iiavoc. 
The robber who skulks in the rear 
of battle, only that he may rob the 
dead and dying, is honest and heroic 
to nine-tenths of those who now 
nerer omit an opportunity that can 
be gireu by hustings, mechanics' 
iostitutea, and tavern dinners. Those 
men are contemptible, but they are 
corrupt; they advertise themselves 
for corruption. We know that the 
Cerberus may be sopped, and that 
the louder he bays, the more he is 
using his only language to tell us, 
that he is ready for the sop. Bdt 
he might roar for ever, while we 
listened to the indistinct, yet flerce, 
uncouth, and nsetancholy echo that 
perpeluaity ascendsTrom the regions 
of revolution, deep and far beyond. 


Vestlbulum ante ipsum, piimi>4ue 
in faticibus Orel, 

Ituclua et ultrices poauerfi rubiHa Cttvrr 

£t Msiu«, et Malesuada FameSy el 
JEyestag, 

Terrlbiles vlsu forma* : ZdfKwytfc, Lnbor- 
yve : 

Turn conasnguincui Leti Snpor, at malu 
mentis 

Oaudia, mortlferumqus sdverao in li- 
mine Jidlumy 

Ferreiqutt Eumenidum tbslamV, et l)is- 
cordia demrtts.** 


The second National Assembly, 
determined on change In all things, 
Cfnmnenced Its operations by a 
change of names. As the first had 
the Constituent Assembly, this 
was the Legislative. By the extra- 
csittnary ordinance which forbade 
id! members of the former house 
ftom being members of the present. 


the new French Parliament present- 
ed the model of a legislature accor* 
ding to the heart of reform, wholly 
chosen by popular suffrage, limited 
to two years, iinclogged by the 
Influence of Peerage, Church, or 
King, and especial iy undebased by 
the weight of property. The result 
w’as a legislature petfectfy adapted 
to do the popular bidding without 
remonstrance or delay; in other 
words, a deputation of public slaves, 
whose only hope of exercising even 
the semblance of free will, was 
when they took the lead of the po- 
pular violence by some more sweep- 
ing violence of their own. It has 
been unequivocally stated, that this 
new house did not contain fifty 
members worth L,1(»0 per annum! 
Such was their pledge tor their pro- 
tection of property, Tiieir charac- 
ters were nearly of the ^ame order 
of principle; obscure barristers, 
country attorneys, some of the coun- 
try priests who had made iheinsel ves 
popular by factious and infidel de- 
claratioriH, scribblers of vuli^ar ribal- 
dry and iil!aif<* pamphletH, and the 
whole tribe of editors and proprie- 
tors of faciiouH newspapers,— publi- 
cationt* commenced intiie provinces 
only for the express purpose of in- 
flaming the popular passions. The 
Asscmldy began Us proceediugs with 
an oath ** to maintain the constitu- 
tion as decreed hy the former As- 
sembly, to assent to nothing which 
might tend to infringe it, and to be 
in all respects faithlul to the nation, 
the law, and tim King!” The first 
act of the Assembly, while the words 
were yet on their lips, wan a Hignifl. 
cant and intentional insult to the 
Crown. Sixty of the tneuibers 
waited on the King, to inform him 
of the opening of the Parliameiit. 
They received the customary reply 
of etiquette from the keeper of the 
seals, that hia majesty would fix a 
day for their admission. That day 
was to he the next, yet Ducastel, the 
head of the deputation, declared 
this common official form to he an 
Indignity, forced his way to the 
royal jiresence, and prnnouni'ed the 
laconic and insolent message, •' Sire, 
The Natinna) Legislative Assembly 
f« definitively constituted. It baa 
deputed us to inform your majeaty 
of H.*’ On DocMstel’a reiurn, bo was 
atHually cen.sured i>y the Asaembly 
for too mifch civtitty, and was told 
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that h« oiTanded its honour bj ubiog 
the words sire and majenty ! 

The first Assembiy liad consisted 
of the enormous number of 112B: 
the Clerical Members, 298 ,* the No- 
bles, 270 ; and the 'I'icrs or 

Commons, A85 ! — of whom no less 
than 279 were chiefly impoverished 
barristers and solicitors from the 
provinces. The qualifications fur 
the primary electors were simply, to 
be a bVenchman, twenty- five years 
of age, and paying any taxes what- 
ever. Tliose elected provincial de- 
legates, who chose the representa- 
tives; those representatives, how- 
ever, being virtually chosen by the 
primary electors, wlio gave instruc- 
tions to their delegates. In all in- 
stances, the primary Electors drew 
up the cahiers^ or statements of 
grievances, which the representa- 
tives were, virtually phthied to re- 
move. No qualification for the As- 
sembly was required. The elective 
franchise was fixed at one maec, or 
the valu($ of three days* labour I 

Tlie desire to have a vote for the 
representative is natural to the mul- 
tirude, because it always confers 
some degree of power, and the de- 
sire of power is natural to man. But 
as every state consists of property 
as well as persons, and as without 
the preservation of property no state 
can exist, it becomes a matter of the 
very highest importance that power 
shJi iu»t be placed In hands by 
which property may be moat pro- 
bal»ly endangered. This is the plain 
standard of 'ail qualifications fur the 
elective franchise. It is impossible 
to suppose that property can be 
secure when the laws f(»r its protec- 
tion are at the will of persons who 
have nothing to lose. The only safe 
makers of the laws are those who, 
having property of their own, have 
an interest in the general protection 
of all. Therefore, when the legisla- 
ture reduces the qualification for the 
elector to a nominal amount, it vir- 
tually abolishes the laws for the 
pTotecUon of property, and by giving 
the making of the law- makers to the 
mob, surrenders the property of all 
to their mercy. This estabilshes a 
revolution, and of all revolutions the 
most ruinous, the fullest of personal 
Suffering and jpublle hopelessiteM-— 
a rwluHon of pmutml pLudgr. 

The Freneh Farllmmant had nom 
reached the point to which idl the 


worshippers of parliamentary ** om- 
nipotence,*’ profane as the phrase Is^ 
are eager to urge the legislature In 
ail lands. It was completely 
lurized. Every man capable of ex- 
isting by the labour of his hands waa 
entitled to decide on the fitness of 
the representative, and. In other 
words, to dictate the measures of 
the state ; for the representative of 
universal suffrage must aliimys he a 
deptndi'ut — must always act by the 
mere dictation of the populace, and 
will always be the nearest resem- 
blance to themselves that they can 
discover, in fact, no man will sub- 
mit to be a delegate but a man of 
habitual baseness, personal syco- 
phancy, and political recklessness. 
The old incumbrances were com- 
pletely removed — no House of Peers 
retarded the perfection of free de- 
bate- The bishops had ceased tu 
exist as an order. The King had no 
other office than that of signing his 
name to the ordinances of ^e Com- 
mons. Freedom bad obtained her 
plenitude of triumph, and patriotism 
ill other realms had thenceforth no- 
thing to do but to envy or emulate 
the measure of happiness which 
France had accomplished in the ful- 
ness of political reform. Let us now 
be enlightened by the consequences. 
The first act of this perfection of 
^ptilar government was the pitiful 
Insolence of a decree, that the terms 
** Sire And Majesty** should be no 
longer applied to the King. The 
next was a motion of the same piti- 
ful insolence, that the royal chair in 
the Assembly should be brought 
down from Its place and set on a 
level with the President’s, The 
third was the equally pitiful inso- 
lence, that the members should alt 
down when the King sat. Such were 
the dignified applications of the new 
and tremendous power of the As- 
aembly — acts useless, absurd, and 
contemptible in their objects, but of 
high import to those who desire to 
look into the true source of the 
popular passion for overthrow. 
Envy is the fount— even the appetite^' 
for plunder, ravenoui and repubJi- 
ean as it Is, Is the inferior parent ^ 
the true prolific mother of revolu- 
tionary guilt, is the low jealoi^y 
which haloa the noble for his ^ 
Ae bishop for hh etatioit in life# loa 
laait of property for hie hsfiuonoo# 
ali mea tot tbmo ommoo 
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menu which their enviers determlae 
te res^t as insults, sinco they are 
too profligate to pursue them by the 
natural paths of industry, tempe- 
rance, aud knowledge. This is the 
malignant spirit wliich iu revolu- 
tions first takes the specious shape 
of political zt*al— a passion fur the 
violent retrenchment of trivial 
abuses — a suinmous to the uhole 
power of tumult to throw ofl the 
weight of iiu’umhrances which no 
4 me feels — a torch that spieads cou- 
ilagraiioD through a laud f4ir the ex- 
tinciion of w'eeds already witheiiug 
— the Patriotism of faciiou I 

Woman to the waist, ami fair, 
l>nt ending font in many a biiaky fold,** 

taking charge of the gate of ruin 
only to throw it open, and send foith 
the fiua) tempter on the wing. 

According to the natural law of 
popular suffrage, the French legis- 
lature had descended from grade to 
grade oi[ disafl'ectiuu as it became 
surcharged with popular influence. 

** Nos nequiores sumus’* was the 
time motto of the Constituent As- 
sembly — the existing Assembly fully 
justified the remainder of the. adage, 
riie principles of the former w'ere 
aristocratic in tlie estimate of the 
hitter; and the small party of the 
Feuillauts, which still adhered to the 
few decencies of the deuiocraiic 
coustitutioii, were iuslautly iliiowii 
into contempt by the more advanced 
patriotism of those who demanded a 
liberty naked of the name of a King. 
The means to the end” was now 
the practical principle— all was to 
be liie fHjrpeiual whirl of the revo- 
lutionaiy wheel, no man caring what 
it crushed into powder, or through 
what tracts of desolation <ir tides of 
gore it sn ept the car ol the state. 

** All uiUftl he new,” was the cry of 
all France, panting to reach the 
horizon which constantly flew before 
them. ** Why hhould not make 
a revolution as well as the CorjKti- 
tuent A<^sembly,** w^ns the well- 
known <^xclamauun of a member of 
the Legislative. All was to be a 
struggle fur desperate novelty, the 
excitement of new appetites w'hich 
palled hourly, and were -houily to 
task the invention of the popular 
leaders to revive. The repuhllcau 
alreoa opce fatally thrown open, the 
f^ieetators were not to be l^guiled 
lookiog on empty pageantry or 
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mimic combats ; the shows must be 
real, rapid, and sanguinary ; gladiator 
must succeed to gladiator, till mas- 
sacre bad done its worst, and mid- 
night fell alike upon the living and 
the dead, and obscured the scene* 

It is anotlicr important feature in 
this lesson to uatioos, that Uie pos- 
session of power by those whose 
party had constituted the Opposi- 
tion of the former Assembly was 
found to be totally illusive. Opposi- 
tiou had condescended to the lowest 
sycophaucy of the rabble, had la- 
boriously identified itself with the 
rabble — had pleaded f<»r the most 
extravagant claims of the rabble-— 
had broken down the Church, bcwu 
the Peerage into fragments, left no- 
thing of the Coustituttou but a frag- 
ment of the throne — and, as the 
purchase of all this traiu of conces- 
siuuH, iu which all that was not folly 
was treason, and all that was not 
treason was folly, had plumed them- 
selves upon their prospect of ot>- 
tuiiiiiig lull and perpetual authority. 
At the commencement of the Legis- 
lative Asseuihly, the Fetiilluuts were 
ail but nia«U:rs of the stale — they had 
the magistracy, the provinctui ap- 
]u>iiumeniN, the National Guard, and 
the troops of the Tuie, on their sith*. 
But they hid s<'aic.ely lifted iht-ir 
eyes to those piixes of political vic- 
tory when they t-aw mightier hands 
tliruHt forward ihi ough the dai kuess, 
which tore them a\vay. Like pu im- 
pels, they had no soouer been suf- 
fered to show their tinsel upon tho 
stage, aud speak the wuids of their 
masters, than they were pulled under 
the boards, and flung into darktle^s. 
All that they bad regarded as Pieir 
security for power, all the undue 
and uDConslitutionai force which 
they had given to the multitude, was 
instantly turned to their ow'n und<»- 
iiig. I'll use equally atrocious and 
absurd doctriniH by which they hid 
pronounced the populace to be the 
true judges of what was esnentiul 
to the state, of the qualifications of 
public men, and the general govern- 
uient of the nation— that acaudalous 
contempt of truth with which they 
professed their reliance on the wis- 
dom of the tinkers and cobblers of 
Paris, and that not less scandaloua 
hypocrisy with which they had laud- 
ed the natural equality of men whom 
their pride regarded aa the dual 
under their feet, all met wltli thel^ 
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reward. The material which they 
had cfincocted and compounded 
with such mischievous science up 
to the explosive point, blew up in 
the operation, and whirled its con- 
coctors into the air. Popular suf- 
frage was not made to be kept with- 
in bounds by the feeble dexterity of 
those crude experimentalists. The 
winds of Heaven were not more 
incapable of guide or limit when 
they were once let loose. No men 
could be more bitterly and fruitlessly 
repentant than those French refor- 
niers when the evil was irreparably 
clone, as none could be inure ron< 
teniptibly rash, presumptuous, and 
self sufTicieut, while it was doing, 
'fhey were sincere in their regrets, 
for nearly all who were not banished 
died on the sc^flfuld. Their fate 
was the result not simply of that 
iiicompetency which is so often and 
so peculiarly the lot of aspirants to 
power for the sake of power alone, 
but was the natural result of raising 
into authority that especial part of 
the general population for whom 
authority was uever intended by 
nature. It is rarely that we are en- 
abled, in the troubles of nations, to 
point out the distinct origin of the 
general disease. But in the annals 
of the French Revolution we gain 
this object fully. In every distor- 
tion of the national frame, in 
every corruption of the public 
strength, in the whole anatomy 
of that morbid shape of crime and 
misery which history has preserved 
for the beneht of mankind, one can 
trace the national gangrene to the 
«*xtravagaut power of the populace. 
The whole ruin lay in the reduction 
of the suffiBge to the level at which 
it felt into the possession of the 
multitude. The experiment showed 
only what the mass must always 
be — natively incapable of controlling 
their passions, natively eager for 
their enjoyment, and natively en- 
vious of the otiginal superiority of 
birth, biliueDCC, and knowledge. 
Over the fate of the guilty charla- 
tans, who hazarded this extremity 
of evil, victims of their own giddy 
vanity and base ambition. Justice 
lejoices, and even Mercy can shed 
no tear. If, in digging up the foun- 
dations of the teifipTe and the throne, 
they buried themselves,-- if, in 
lighting the pile, where they were 
to copsome the remaliiliig hononr 
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and virtue of their couQtiy, the- 
flame sprang out and consiitned 
iheniselves,— who but must rejoice 
over the retaliation I At if for the 
purpose of making the lesson pal- 
pable to all posterity, the partisans 
of the populace bad their day of 
power ; but it was only long enough 
to show them the bitterness of 
vatiun without security; and show 
to their followers the infinite difier- 
ence between the popular syco- 
phant and the true statesman. From 
the hour when they touched tlie 
public rule, all became unsteady. 
Every public measure of the party 
to support the throne made it trem- 
ble tiiiougli its whole structure. 
They were blinded with the smoke 
of their own firebrands. The French 
Opposition had no sooner stepped on 
the deck of the state- vessel than 
they found that its motion came 
from sources of which they had no 
experience, the old navigation was 
useless, the feeders of the furnaces 
below were the true masters of its 
impulse, and, to their equal asto- 
nishment and terror, they found 
themselves whirled away, against 
wind and tide, with a headlong and 
fearful rapidity which they could as 
little calculate as control. 

It is not less important, as a part of 
the lesson, to remember, that wild 
as was the haste of France to re- 
volution, it was not without remon- 
strance. Many of the leading men 
of the first Assembly, terrified at 
their own work, exclaimed, with 
the outcry of late repentance, against 
the inevitable mischief of the public 
measures, peculiarly toivards the 
close of the Assembly; they attempt- 
ed to protect the Crown, and even 
strained all their efforts to revoke 
the fatal measure by which the 
Peers had been merged in the 
Commons. Bariiave, Malouet, Cha- 
pellier, the Lamettes, and others, 
who had led the higher portion of 
the Libtrahf and who, witliout ca- 
pacity, had, like all who affect the 
name, urged on the career of re- 
publicanism, with the words of 
King and Constitution perpetually 
In their harangues, — those oratorical 
friends of loyalty, but practical de- 
stroyers of the throne,— now point- 
ed^ with eager fingers, to the pro- 
crew of the pl*c«c-«{K>t ie tke ne- 
tioml firwiie. Bi»tti»o|r«iceearirM 

|tropottio»ed|« ,TMjr 
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wtfte tod late. Tliey< liad inoculated 
the body with tb« pohren; and no 
povirer of man, and, more eapeclaJly, 
no power of man startled into wis- 
dom orjly by fear, could enable them 
to expel the venom ; but the strug- 
gle was speedily at an end. They 
were caught by the common re- 
sults of the national pestilence, and 
sleep in the promiscuous and loath- 
ed grave, where the hypocrite, the 
false friend, and the public pretend- 
er, fester beside the less-abhorred 
rebel and murderer. They bad 
been the avowed champions of the 
populace — the pompous advocates 
of a suffrage which threw the Par- 
liament into the hands of the lower 
orders. This was tlieir policy, 
while they talked of regenerating 
France; they made every member 
of the Assembly a slave to the mul- 
titude, while they boasted of giving 
liberty to the nation. In this act 
they bad done the deed which no 
man could undo, and which never 
has been undone, without the long- 
est and most sanguinary sacrifices. 
For this they diea the death of the 
traitor, and deserve nothing better 
than a traitor's grave. 

The course of power, held at the 
discretion of the mob, is always a 
course of corruption. The leaders 
of the day are outbid in the mart by 
those who desire to be the leaders 
of to morrow. Thus is ensut ed a 
perpetual dilapidation of the state. 
The first pretenders barter away 
the external ornaments of the Con- 
stitution; the second strips it of es. 
sentials, breaks up the roof and 


the ' Cbtirch ; tbekepublicans pro- 
posed a decree for exteriniuatitig the 
clergy. The Liberals had terrified 
a crowd of the nobles and landed 
proprietors Into exile by violence 
and spoil ; tbe Republicans issued a 
decree, pronouncing death to ‘all 
who dared to emigrate. The Libe- 
rals had insulted the unfortunate 
King; the Republicans insisted on 
his passing decrees against hts own 
brothers, the blood- royal, and all his 
friends in exile, declaring them trai- 
tors, confiscating their estates, and 
condemning them to the penalty of 
death. A still more momentous ad- 
vance, and yet an almost necessary 
one, was from the concealed irrell- 
ion of the Liberal to the open 
lasphemy of the Republican. The 
cry had been, Down with the 
(church ! the cry was now, Down 
with the Altar ! “ I acknowledge no 

God but the Law ! ” was the excla- 
mation of one of the enlighteners of 
the age. It was echoed by many a 
mad and guilty lip in the Assembly, 
and it was applauded by all. 

pursue ibis moral but a few 
steps further: the few are demon- 
strative. The Liberals were to ue- 
rish by that law' of nature which 
makes political profligacy only an- 
other name for the necessity of ad- 
ditional crime. Like the old com- 
pounders of poisons, the moment 
the mank dropped off, they were 
Bufibcated by the fumes of their own 
crucible. The Girondists harangued, 
the Jacobins acted; the ])opulace, 
masters of the nation, instantly de« 
cided for the men of action. The 


windows, and leaves it open to the 
elements; the third sells the walls; 
still the work goes on in successive 
hands, each blacker and more ex- 
terminating than the last, urftU men 
look in vain for tbe foundations of 
the building, which all the traffick- 
ers in turn had protested that it was 
only their purpose to raise higher 
still, to pun^, decorate, and make 
perpetual. The Feuillants, the Li- 
berals, were the leaders on the 
opening of the Assembly. They 
bad truficked for power with the 
imumaeDts of the Cuds ti tut! on ; but 
they had scarcely made their barter, 
when the Girondists, the Repablic- 
ima came fortrtird with their of- 
fM, They bartered tbe King, and 
instamljf tfie Liberals into 

had robbed 


(Girondists, boasting «if their scorn 
of the throne and the altar, had been 
listened to only while tbe boast was 
new; but the populace soon felt a 
still deeper scorn of those theatric 
wearers of the revolutionary cos- 
tume — demanded why they wore 
daggers if it were not to use them — 
and rushed, by the thousand and ten 
thousand, in the train of tbe mon- 
ster- ruffians who marched on to 
plunge their daggers in royal blood. 
In the midst of tbe ''Girondist As- 
sembly, tlie Jacobin no sooner 
started up than he bore all before 
him with the natural force oCveallty 
opposed to semhlatice. Brissov— a 
name that stands prominent in ihe 
midst of villainy of every ^ 
tlruggling for distinctlon-^WlUlL A 
Jacobin* He bad acquhredlblf 
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•irength in tbe Jacobin Club ; and ' 
at his first appearance in the A«- 
aemblf, the whole tribe stooped be« 
fore him. The graceful waverers 
tween loyalty and treason, the 
specious believers in the possibility 
of an union between monarchy and 
republicanisin, the renovators w!th<» 
out ruin, and the friends of all 
religious without atheism, were 
stricken into the shade before the 
fierceness of unequivocal demo* 
cracy that glared round him. Bris* 
Bot*8 was the true education for a 
man of revolution. He had begun 
in the lowest condition of life ; from 
this be became a clerk to a country 
attorney. He next threw off even 
this obscure trade, and became a 
dependent on the alms of his rela- 
tions, a mendicant and a vagabond. 
He next became editor of a rebelli- 
ous paper. This paper was sup- 
pressed, and he was once more a 
vagabond. Chance threw him iu 
the way of Philip of Orleans ; con- 
geniality of character bound the 
future regicides together; and he 
commenced a rebellious paper 
again. It again perished, and he 
again became a vagabond. But man 
must eat to live — he recommenced 
the trade of libel, and was sent to 
prison. The Orleans iufiuence ob' 
tained his liberty ; lie rewarded the 
royal mercy, by a violent libel ; and 
escaped seizure only by flying from 
France. His element was libel, and 
he no sooner found himself in Flan- 
ders, than he joined a factious jour- 
nal. But France was not yet ripe 
for undoing. America opened a 
broader field, and one year before 
the assembling of the States- Gene- 
ral, Brissot projected the formation 
of a republican colony of his coun- 
trymen iu the woods. But the sound 
of new turbulence at home was as a 
trumpet to his cmr. He instantly 
hastened back, plunged into all the 
treasons of the time, and was placed 
at the head of the Jacobin club. 
With the infiuence of the club sus- 
taining bfm, he entered the Legisla- 
tive Atsembly^ and was irresistible. 
He instantly became master. The 
"feeble cabinet trembled before him ; 
If he suffered them to exist, U was 
only as bis servants ; tneasures 
were tbek natures, bk will wee 
tbelr law,' /^Wl^out the responsU 
MHty of oitoe» be bad all its aitibo^ 
vlty. tine iotkl fbree wbteii hit 
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marshalled round bis p^sen, made 
bim virtually arbiter of both Minis- 
try and Opposition. But his career, 
too, was fated. A stronger than he 
was rising behind him, and the 
wielder or a faction In the legisla- 
ture was suddenly to feel the natu- 
ral superiority or the wielder* of a 
faction in the streets. He was now 
urged through the established 
courses of rabble favour, and sti- 
mulated bis dying popularity by 
still keener politico outrages. But 
his day was done. As a last effort, 
he brought the king to the scaffold, 
but he impaired the revolutionary 
merit of the act, by an affected at- 
tempt to delay the shedding of the 
royal blood. Robespierre, the no- 
bler, as the more candid, villain of 
the two, thenceforth rose in the 
ascendant, stripped the hypocrite of 
every prize of his hypocrisy, and 
marked him for the guillotine. In 
the very year of the king’s murder, 
vengeance overtook bim; his party 
fell before the more powerful atro- 
city of Robespierre, beading the fier- 
cer portion of the Jacobins. He at- 
tempted, in vain, to escape across 
the frontier; he was seized, and 
brought to execution, with twenty- 
one of the chief of his followers. 
He died (October 24, 1793) by the 
same axe which bad slain his vir- 
tuous and unfortunate queen but 
eight days before. In this man's 
life, who but can mark the original 
characteristics of the modem demo- 
crat? The native absence of prin- 
ciple, the ready mendicancy, the 
desertion of all regular pursuit fur 
the trade of politics, the innate love 
of libel, the habitual restlessness, 
the perpetual lie, the personal cow- 
ardice, coupled with the yet insult- 
ing tongue, the pretence to public 
virtue, witli the practice of public 
vice, pushed to rapine and regi- 
cide. 

But the moral is not yet at an end. 
The same precipitate plunge into 
guilt, which so rapidly dyed evgry 
successive leader of faction in deeper 
BtaSns, characterised the whole com- 
munity. The popukdon of Erance 
had assumed a new physiognomy. 
It wore BO longer the cloudy couo- 
teaanee of the discontented peasant 
or theongrynttkaB. Bvery feature 
was noiglitfltiRad wtih tho hist of 
Sunder, of revgiigo. 
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outrage, or city riot, was now 
lost in uulverMal uproar, lu Uiia 
general tall of every barrier aud 
buttress of civil order, it reqtiired 
scarcely the strength of a terrilied 
iiiiagination to conceive that a uew 
race of existence peopled the un- 
happy land. Crimes, which in other 
times rouse the abhorrence of so- 
ciety, were the hourly boasts of the 
people ; men laid claim to national 
honuiiis, on Uie ground that they had 
murdeied their parents or their chil- 
dren. With a theatric afTcctaLioii of 
emulating the heroic heights of an- 
tiiiuit}', they acted its crimes, aud 
plumed themselves oii thus ecpiailing 
its virtues. A man shot his old and 
intimate friend in the streets. “ Bi u- 
tus,” exclaimed the murderer, “ was 
honoured for having put his kous to 
death; 1 deserve to be still mure 
honoured for killing a man who was 
a father to me.** In the lowest 
depth there was a lower htill. The 
atrocity of perverted hufiian nature 
seemed incapable of being exhaust- 
ed. The first Assembly had €*\hi- 
bited all the guilt couceivable in its 
day, the gross contempt of o.iths, 
the base disregard of tiie natural ob- 
ligations to a king and a God, aud 
the rash, unprincipled, treacherous, 
and ruinous absm piion of all power 
into the popular braucii of the Irgir- 
lature. The Second exhibited the 
still more direct progress of tin*, 
system, in degrading the general 
government into a lower cla^B of 
legislators, a tribe of vulgar, igno- 
rant, and ferocious preieudetH, to- 
tally unequal to comprehend the 
coiiinion problems of all govern- 
ment, and knowing nothing of 
statesmanship beyond the crude 
process of sustaining themsedves by 
rousing the physical force of the 
people on every trivial difficulty of 
the state. Mistaking barhtigueH for 
deliberation, and popular pampering 
for government, t«iey made their 
own overthrow inevitable by wast- 
ing time, while more energetic ruf- 
fians acted, and teaching the ralible 
the habits of insurrection, — thus 
formiDg trainbands for the first daring 
• denouncer of their own usurpation. 
The incarnate evil of the consum- 
inate democracy followed, lording 
it over France by the simple supre- 
macy of massacre, trampling down 
the remnants of all parties, or extin- 
guishing tiie Liberals with still more 


open scorn than they liad extinguish- 
ed the hollow adherents to royal- 
ty ; and braudishliig the axe, the 
only sceptre of the sovereign rabble, 
with a sense of keener triumph over 
the llepublicans. 

In this language tlierc is no exag- 
geration. It is nut in the power of 
language to exaggerate the gigantic 
iniquity of the days when Jlobes- 
pierre, embodying in his own person 
the will of faction, acted by the force 
of the ptfptilace ; a tyrant by every 
name of tyranny, he was the true 
creation of democracy. The rude 
viuleuce of the ludiau or Afri<-an 
ruler of savages was inen-y to tlie 
subtle miseiies wliich his tyranny 
inilicted on the heart of Kiauce, 
lie ruled the fiopulace iiheit witli 
unexampled ligidlle^s, but be was 
suffered to rule them, while lie sup- 
plied iheir appetitos. lie kept his 
tiijers and wolves in cages of ir«»ii, 
but he lillle regarded their huuiid- 
iij:/s aud roariiiirs, while he could 
feed them on human heads. The 
progress in inventive cruelty kept 
pace with the ijory uecesr^ilies i»f 
the hour. 'I'he 4>Id itU'aiiH of hiiniati 
exiinciiou were l4io slow for the 
system which conleni]>lated the e\- 
tiftciion of party by the extinction 
of communities, 'fhe gibbet .iiid 
the wheel were stmti supersetled by 
the rapid services of the guillotine. 
But the guillnliue soon lagL’ed be- 
himl the popular passion. Mxleriiii- 
nation was the law, and the genius 
ot deinocrary showi d itsidf equal to 
the national demand. The Ao',/oAs, 
or dr ownings, were invented, by 
which hundreds at a time might be 
submerged in the rivers already 
purple With native blood. But the 
exigency still pressed on. Drown- 
ing, on its most compridiensive 
scale, was found too narrow for the 
extent ot democratic legeneratiou. 
The Vnst/iaf/r% followed, and the 
musket operated the national will 
upon the iiiasH of victiina with coin- 
parativi^ ease, expedition, aud eco- 
nomy. Still the exigency leaucu] too 
heavily on the invention. Hundreds 
might perish before the fire of pla- 
toons, but what WAS to be done 
where the sovereign will demanded 
the execution of thousands ? The 
Mttmilladr was the fortunate dis- 
covery Cannon, loaded with grape- 
shot, were pointed on the tinnappy 
groupes, aud the iron shower was 
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rauiof] on them, until all were pros- 
trate — lathers, mothers, and infants, 
a broad mass of curdled blood and 
hbatUM'ed bone. 

Are we writing romance, or is not 
every syllablif of those abhorrent de- 
tails substantiated by the annals 
of the democracy ? The evidence 
still exists in the broken suiface of 
society in France, in the habits of 
fierce flucttiaiions impressed on the 
national character, in the revolution 
iniiatering at this moment, in the re- 
pii]>]ican heavingrt which iiibKe the 
throin*. totter before the eye. No 
man of common tihscrvaiion can look 
beyt»rid the nieiesi coveiing of the 
int>ral stnl without finding the proofs 
of that more than p.triicidal con- 

11 it* t— 

J'iiiJljus illis 

y\i.iir«ilHv io iMirvn tci'iMio ooiHtus ai'atro, 

i'.\t mviMiirt .-(‘iilu'a I iibi};irn* |»'lu, 

A 'll a' •bu'v ra'-trisi us ]»iilsabit 

jll.illl-s. ” 

I'he question with an Fnclisliinan 
is, how far lh(»se atrocities might he 
po-^ihle in Ids own country V I’he 
common cry of iln ldhuals among ns 
jinsvveiH that they U'<inlil not; and, 
rjiiiler shelter 4)f lids patriotic prejii- 
<lice, they proceed to sanction the 
full e\p(‘i iiiieiit of French politics. 
Hill we dread the experiment, and 
are unconvinced by the prejudice. 
The Kii; 4 lihh character is iiiaidy, 
grave, and jtist; but ihi-^ is the clia- 
ra< ter of those v basses alone who 
ha\e learned their ailegiance In the. 
scliool of the coustituiion. The man 
of loyalty and virtue alone knows the 
value of justice and honour, and acts 
on the conviction that rapine and in* 
fidelity are always the precursors of 
DHtional ruin. 

lJut England contains a large pro- 
portioned individuals to whom poli- 
tical fraud is honesty, and public ra- 
pine, fortune; and even if the pro- 
portion were less, it is suflicient, 
from its keen activity, desperate 
recklessness, and necessity of sub- 
version, to control the wdiole com- 
moDwealtb. Does not the national 
ear sufier the perpetual insult «»f ha- 
rangues, exhibiting the most unhesi- 
tating violence of the French Revo- 
lution ? Are tliere not leaders of the 
populace whose conduct and words 
emulate the darkest fury of Danton 
and Marat; as men^ utterly and open- 
I7 perjuredi too proud of tfieir pro* 
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gress to conceal iheir hostility to tlie 
throne, and even to the name of Eng- 
land; as politicians, with the dou- 
bh; influence of the blindest bigotry, 
and the basest ambition, Impelling 
them to the extremes of national un- 
doing ? Do we not see the public 
league of the revolter through bigo- 
try^ cemented with the revolter 
through malignity, and both can- 
vassing the mass tiiat forms the re- 
voliers throiigli rapine ? Do we not 
see tlio Riill more startling, yet per- 
fectly natural, conspiracy of the re- 
ligious hypocrite with them all — the 
afiectatifui of ultra piety allying itself 
to the afiVctaiion of ultra- patriotism, 
and both pledged to the common ob- 
ject of overthrow ? But we have the 
practical pi ool in the conduct of Kng- 
linh faction, while the horrors of the 
French Revolution were raging. In 
1792 the full character of Jacobin- 
ical freedom bad been developed. 
Ail the speciousness which disguised 
ll»e true nature of popular power to 
the eye of fools — for to none others 
W’as it ever disguised; or lent a pre- 
text to the tongue of knaves — for in 
none others did it ever find its pane- 
g}ric; the whole mystery of political 
legeneraiion, was dissolved. The 
Kiiig had been dethroned ; the royal 
residences had been successively 
sacked by the populace, and the few 
friends of the monarch either ban- 
ished or butchered. The fatal 10th 
of August had been followed by the 
massacres of the 2d and 3d of Sep- 
teiriber, when clergy, nobles, bank- 
ers, merchants, soldiers, and felons 
had been mingled in one promiscu- 
ous slaughter, to the number of 7000 ! 
and this unspeakable act of guilt bad 
been perpetrated in the presence of 
the armed citizens of Paris, not one 
of whom would interfere ; and in the 
hearing of the legislature, whi(^ all 
but applauded the deed. Yet even 
then, even Englishmen could be 
found mad enough with faction to 
bind themselves Ui France, burst out 
into congratulations on her crimes, 
and exult in the prospect of their par- 
ticipation at home. The Revo! ulSon 
Society,*' with a Sorinian teacher at 
its ht^ad, actually dared to select the 
loth of August as the chief topic of 
its triumph. ** Above all,** was the 
language of this body of British re- 
generators, ** we rejoice in the laid 
revolution of the lOth of Atif i>*W m 
necHwy tQ sacersli^ jfoe the 
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tngee which the former had taught 
you to expect; and we 
with pleasure the moment at wldi*li 
you tshalJ have finished your lahourn, 
aud eatahlinhed a wise and ef|uitHlile 
government, which must be the ad- 
miration of the friends of man, and 
the cause of terror and dts/tair to 
tt/ranfs/'* Among those tyrants 
George III. was included, and the 
wise and equitable government was 
to be the subvertor of their own. 
But in all the proceedings of faction 
the most disgusting part is its hypo- 
crisy. This cant of “ wise aud equi- 
table govern iiienl,” di'^graces even 
the iiilamy of rebellion. Tiie ** lle- 
Yoiution Society” expected neither 
w'isdom nor etjuity fioin overthrow, 
but tliey expected lobbery, and this 
would liave coiijj)ensated il>eiii for 
the extinction of e\ery ci\ it rigiii that 
bad ever existed. But llH*y soim 
spoke nut more plainly. “ We can- 
not refrain fioin expressing tbe plea- 
sure which we feei on l>elioldiitg tint 
Kijht of Insun it ttaii ! siiccesslully 
exercised in so large a territory as the 
French republic.” 'fhe nidd tieing 
thus declared and thus exeinplifieil, 
the next step, of course, w'ould be 
to spread its operation to England. 
TnU a<idress was forwarded to the 
French Assembly, and there received 
as a testimonial <d English patiiot- 
ism ! The address ot the “ New- 
ington Society’* further solicited 
Fieiulimen to impart a portion of 
their neW' found liberty to llieii fet- 
tered brethren iu the English nation. 
“ Vour wise decrees,” said they to 
the Convention, at that inofneiit 
rending itself to pieces with all 
kinds of fury aud absurdity, “ have 
enlightened Europe. Like the rays 
of the sun, they will soon enlighten 
the four ((uarterH of the world.*’ But 
tiie prediction wus not enough ; they 
urged its accomplishment. “ V\e 
honour you in your undertaking to 
deliver from slavery and (b'Hpott«im 
the brave nations which border your 
frontiers. How bol}' is tbe humanity 
which prompts you to break their 
chains ! '* The humanity of the (/on- 
ventioD, sitting in the midst of un- 
bounded murder, and of France, 
covered with burning and blood- 
shed I And this furious folly, or ra- 
ther this contemptuous and criminal 
abuse of the common feelings and 
common sense of mankind, was not 
4;audned to its first promulgators. 


In November, immediately followed a 
CfiriibinHiion of Rcvoliiiion Societies 
loriiied at Manchester, Norwich, aud 
Loudon, which sent a joint inanif^esto 
against the government to the bar of 
the French (>ouventioii. This auda- 
cious and treasonous paper declared, 
** That the English nation had lost 
its liberty, and been reduced by an 
oppressive and inquisitorial system 
to the verge of that condition of sla- 
very from which the French people 
had so gloriously emancipated them- 
selves! That five thousand Englisb 
citizens liad the courage to come for- 
ward and rescue their country from 
tiie opprobiiuin thrown upon it i)y 
tlie base conduct of its masterN ! 
I'hat tbe freemen of ICngland iinprt)- 
caled \engeance on tiie bead of tbe 
man wbo should attempt todissolvt^ 
ithtifif/ifi u fti< h ft hffirtni 

thf tn and tin Jm ohniH of I'ninre. 
That, if tiieir number appeared small, 
it increased every day, and tiiat, in 
spite of the « Horts of aulltorily, 
knowledge made a rapid progress 
among Eiigtisbrnen, intent on ascer- 
tainitig tiie extent of tiieir rights, 
h’remdiineii, you are alr«‘ady free, 
Imt Ihftnit'i ait' prtpaitna to be so ' 
That, iu the endeavour to detect their 
cruel enemies, they iiad found them 
ill the partizans of that destructi\e 
iLn^tiKiacif by whii li their bosoms 
were toin, an aristocracy whii h had 
hitherto been the bane of all coun- 
tries on eaith, aud whicii the ('ou- 
vention had acted wisely in bauisli- 
iiig liuiii Fimice ! Tiiat, if th« Elec- 
tor of Hanot er united his troops 
with those of traitors and robbers, it 
gave them no concern ; hut the King 
of England w<»uid do well to reinern- 
bet tiiut lilngiaud was not Hanover, 
and, should he forget it, t/a// iroidd 
not • That there should be a triple 
alliance, not of crowned heads, but 
of the propl/j of England, France, 
and America, to give liberty to Eu- 
rope, and peace to the world. And 
finally, TJiat no sacrifice should ht 
dtimcd tooyrcai^ to be enabled at last 
to say. The un.vt.rse is free I Tpranls 
and tpranni/ are no infox ! Pea(‘e 
rrii/ns an the eaft/i, and it is to the 
Praii li that mankind am indebted for 
the haon ! ” 

The “ (/ODStitutional Society ** 
were not to be left behind in this 
march of intellect, and, in the same 
month, they also voted an address, 
and adopted tho still more advanced 
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fitep of Rendiug ropri'f^ontativcR of 
their patrioiiHiii to prewent tiiin offer- 
ing to iho Fienrh A^^eIol>ly. The 
Convention whh already on the point 
of briugiitfr the king to an illegal trial, 
with a prcidetorminaiiun to Henlenre 
him to an iniquitous death- Thia 
manifesto hailed the Convention aa 
tlie representatives of a sovcreiijn 
jutiplv ; and, unhesitatingly ehalleiig- 
ing tlie universal wonder and dis- 
gust of hiiinan nature, built its pane* 
gyric on the Hueeessive crimes of Ja- 
cohinism. “ Kvery snccessive epoch 
of your p<»lit)cal regeneration,'* was 
its irironcoivable language, “ has 
vnvh added something to the triumph 
of liberty; and (jlurious victory of 
the \K)th oj Autjn&t ^ has firjBlly pre- 
pared the woild fora consiitution, 
whieli, enlightened as you are, we 
trust will be eHt'ihlished on the basis 
of nature and leasoii.*’ In natural 
secjoence (d this Hentiinent, it de- 
clared, “ that ttiltfi' nations would 
soon follow f'rance in her cun'er of 
iinproveiiienl, and rismy J t om tlmr 
trtfiorjy^ trouid ttnn tto myi hu for the 
puifOi.'it It/ (hi. riijhts of maHj 

u ith ttmt oll-po'i I f / (il roicc ir/in'/i matt 
rotthl not 'i'o make this 

ICiiglish inskirrection still more dis- 
tinct it possible, the bearers of the 
address, in their speech to the (Con- 
vention, pr4>nouiiced that — " After 
the example given by France, nro- 

iutinfts mi! 1,1 vt, tin- caw/. lleUHOn IS 

making a rapid pi ogress, and it would 
not be extiaoi diiiary it, in a much 
space of time tlnm can be iina- 
giiicd, the French should send ad- 
dre'-ses of congiatulation to a iVu- 

iiotiol ( 'iH4r> iJii’n t ti m /w/i/- 

/.ifir/!** '1 he adilress was received 

in its full meaning by the Jacobin 
l^ai liainf nt. The president declared 
the deputies to he well worthy of the 
name of “ (reneroiis Ilepubl icons,*’ 
and, ado]>tiiig their own phrase, 

** looked forward to the moment in 
wliich the French would cany con- 
gratulaiioiiH to the Naiionul Couveu- 
tloii of England.** 

^^'e pass l)y all the natural reflec- 
tions on the einptinesH o! this phra- 
seology, in n hich the only sulmtance 
was its treason; the common- places 
of declamation against wrongs which 
were never inflicted, and fears of op- 
pression which no man anticipated. 
England bad not, for a hundred 
^ears, been more prosperous, more 
free, or more abundant in all the 
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hopes, gifts, and acquirements of a 
great ruling nation -—nor France 
more wretched, enslaved, and threat- 
ened with irrecoverable pauperism, 
ignorance, and decay, than at the 
hour when those pestilent fools were 
insulting the common understanding 
of mankind, by haranguing on tlie 
ruin of England and the renovation 
of France. The point with us is 
merely an answer to the childish, or 
the insidious, doubt, that Englishmen 
can ever be hurried so far out of the 
naihinai character by party, as to 
perpetrate a national overthrow. We 
reply, by ibe irresistible answer of 
facts. Ettglisbrnen were found to 
defend, nny to panegyrize, nay to 
pledge themselves to imitate the 
French Revolution, when that Revo- 
lution was at its height. If those 
horrors are now colourless — if the 
stains of human suffering have been 
now washed away by the passing of 
tininy a long and dreary year — if the 
flesh and hhuu! of that Revolution 
have nionldf'ied into dust, and even 
the gibbet on which it was hung by 
a bund scau’ely less criminal than its 
own, has decayed from the sight of 
men — those applauders of Jacobinism 
saw it when it was in the full vigour 
of its atrocities. They threw them- 
selves at its feet when every stamp 
of those feet dripped with massacre; 
they echtied its voice when every 
sound of that voire was blasphemy, 
and swore to follow its example 
when every act of its existence was 
some daily outrage against law and 
human nature. If those evils W'ere 
cheiishedata period wdien no eye 
could ndstuke them for goods, what 
shall prevent them from deluding 
oui later generation, when the natu- 
ral woik of time has operated in 
Bunie degree to cover their darker 
liiieameutH, and, like some of the old 
forest fortresses, the brute carousal 
of the robber, and the cries of the 
wretches in his dungeons, are heard 
no lunger, and the liaunl of cruelty 
and terror takes its place among tlie 
illusions of tlie landocnpe and the 
romance of ihe past? Or, are we 
without living evidence that atrocity 
is familiar to the Jacobin in every 
fige,aud that Jacobinism, like guilt or 
death, reduces all national charac- 
ters to a level ? The riots of 1"80 
showed us before-hand how ht tlie 
power of the populace in England 
was to lead t^e power of the popu* 
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lace in France. The firen of Urisitol. 
at an interval nearly an great from 
the Republic, show us how fully pre- 
pared large portions of the populace, 
even in our prosperous country, are 
to follow the French example. Thus, 
we must not take the flattering unc- 
tion, that when we> abandon public 
precaution, we can find refuge in 
popular self-denial ; — tlial, if we give 
the state into the hands of English 
demagogues, we sliall hud tiiem more 
capable of refusing the exhilarations 
of plunder in their hands, and scaf- 
folds at their disposal, than the 
Marats and Daiitoiis ; and that, if we 
desert our King, our rights, and our 
God, to bow down before labble 

f lower within the circuit of our own 
and, we shall not find the foot of the 
niany-headed tyrant pressed as hea- 
vily on our neck as it ever was 
pressed by the savage triumph and 
grim contempt of the rabble of Paris. 

We insist on this fact, the more 
that the conirary is the general ex- 
cuse of the indolent for refusing all 
exertion in a day which demands all 
activity; is the etjually general 
soother of those who are to be rousetl 
to activity by personal fear; and, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable de- 
gree, operates on the Kelbsudtcient 
security of those who, wishing to 
share the profits of Re\olutiou, also 
wish to be calmed as to the conse- 
fjuences. With those three classes, 
the subterfuge and the solace lien in 
the belief, that an English Revolution 
tniist be like none other. They admit 
that the extraordinary appetite tor 
change exhibited by the leaders of tj[ie 
populace has a look of public dan- 
ger, but then the soberness of the 
English mind relieves them from all 
dread of the result. They acknow- 
ledge that violent measures are 
menaced, furious speeches made, 
and a long train of frauds and false- 
hoods in perpetual employment to 
urge the nation to civil war. But, 
then, the native good sense of the 
people’* is ready to neutralize the 
political poison, and all will be well. 

We have not a doubt that there 
are thottsands and tens of thousands 
lying under this delusion, and that 
It accoDtnis for the cold gaze with 
which those ten thousands see the 
highest interests of the country con- 
ataciW staked by the lowest hands ; 
Md that there is no deluaion more 
Isssk Kgs\u«adagauiwesay,xViaX 
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all niuliitudes are the same; that they 
all reKpond alike to the impulses of 
faction when they are once set in 
nioveineijt; that the waves of the 
Atlantic are nut more like the waves 
of any other ocean when the tem- 
pest uiice awakes them; and that 
the fool who mists liirnself to the 
tender mercies of i nvolution in Eng- 
land will (lifler no mote in his fate 
than in his nature from the fool who 
trusted to llu m in France forty 
years ago. Have we obliterated from 
our know ledge and from our history 
the total subversion of (’hurcb, 

< Town, and State, which distinguish- 
ed the passion of an I'hjglish populace 
in l(i4>:*; the sweeping inisericK of 
the C’ivil War, a war which, if Jess 
made infamouH by massacre in cold 
blood than the rcvoluiionary parox- 
isms of France, owed its more gene- 
rous character only to its being un- 
der the guidance of a part of that 
aristocracy which France hastened 
to extiriguihh ? Hut our chief and 
altogether unanswerable evidence, 
is the imt<‘ri«*ty of the eagerness 
with which the populace rushe<l in- 
to admiration of France during her 
most furious exccHses — 'fhat when 
every w'ind from France brought 
nouiitis of wailing, our clubs and 
altiliated ccKiapiracien, under the 
name of Reform, rejoiced in every 
echo—That when the priesihond, 
the nobles, and the King were torn 
Bwray by Mucce»hi\e outrages from 
tlo* (ionvlitntion, the tdubs hurried 
off ihrir congratiilaltny uddrcsHc*^, 
and even ostentatiously triiiin|>hed 
at the plunge of every fresh frag- 
ment in the ravingtorrent of the Re- 
volution. It is impossible to allege, 
that ignorance had any share in this 
frightful ahandotiment of common 
justice and natural humanity'. The 
qiicHtion had been stripped of all 
Bophlsrii. It was reduced to the 
fiitiiplpHt (dements of rapine and mas- 
sacre — all was avowal or menace. 
The convention had arrived at that 
pitch of supremacy, where it wmuid 
not have been worth ite while to af- 
fect concealment- However long it 
might have sailed under false co- 
lours, they were now useless ; it was 
now so confident of success that this 
pirate disdained to keep down the 
black flag, but hoisted it at the 
main. 

Flu’s CQuduci at t\vVs pevVod wa% 
totiavaxeiix vittVi \i\a \V(e« pta- 
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cipitatr, yet never tardy, never 
striking at the public evil before it 
had assumed a shape which justi« 
fied the blow, yet never hesitating 
to strike with his full force when 
the blow was to be given, he met 
the conspiracy in front. The nation 
was called on to be upon its guard 
—preparations were made for bring- 
ing the heads of the clubs before 
the tribunals— the troops of the line 
were ordered to be on the alert — 
the militia were called out — an 
alien bill was decided on, to break 
oil* the hazardous intercourse kept 
up between the traitors in ICuglaud 
and France, by the perpetual influx 
of revolutionary agents ; and, as 
the chief ineaHure of precaution, 
and one on which depended all the 
rest, Failiament was specially siirn- 
inoned in December, prior to the 
time to wliicb it liad been pro- 
rofrued. The King’s speech on the 
meeting <»f Farliaiiient was a plain 
and manly exp(»sitif>n of the daubers 
of the country, and the mean*i by 
which IMinisieis proposed to avert 
tlieiii. It Hinted that those darijr^us 
a»*o‘»e from “ seditious practices, 
which had of late been renewed 
with inerci'tsed virulence, and more 
opi'i) activ ity ; that the efforts em- 
ployed to excite discontent in the 
kingdom had proceeded from a de- 
Kirn to overturn the constitution, and 
with it all civil order; and that those 
designs l»ad evidently been pursued 
in connexion wdlh persons in fo- 
reiirn countries. A long sticcessioii 
of debates arose on the heads of the 
speech, in which Fox assailed the 
rood net of government with equal 
assiduity and ill Buccess ; constant- 
ly proponing aa c^vya (!) for the ac- 
knowledged virulence of combined 
Hcctavianisni and Jaeobixiism, a re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation 
K^ ts, and a reform of the House of 
Chunmons; cures which every man 
of common understanding knew, 
and every man of common jtriii- 
ciple would acknowledge, could 
only ineTeasP the political distemper 
in both its forms. In his speech on 
moving an amendment to the ad- 
dress, this reckless partisan had thc^ 
folly panegyrize the conduct of 
France, professing his attachment 
to her principles, and rejoicing in 
her successes. Pitt was absent; 
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having vacated his seat on his ac- 
ceptance of the wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports. But the cause re- 
quired DO advocacy but its . own 
strength. Fox’s raroblings were 
bitterly retorted ; he was taunted 
with the intolerable atrocities of 
the democracy which he praised-— 
ridiculed for the obsolete quackery 
of his panaceas— driven from sub- 
terfuge to subterfuge, and finally 
beaten by a majority of 240. Fox 
continued to make successive ef- 
forts, and be defeated in them all» 
uightafeer night, by great majorities, 
uniil an event took place, by which 
all men but himself felt that even 
republicanism was disgraced for 
ever, and France put out of the pale 
of civilized alliance. This event 
W'as the murder of the unfortunate 
Louis ( January 2:1, 179.i), after a 
mock trial before a mock tribunal. 
All the honest part of the British 
empire sent up one voice of indig- 
nation at this deed of wanton hor- 
ror. Sectarianism and Jacobinism 
found the uselessness of uttering 
their absurdities for a time, and 
I'ox alcme, irreclHimablc on the 
point of principle, and not to be de- 
terred from the vain hope of office 
by the scandal of pledging himself 
to the cause of France, when it was 
synonymous wdtii all that could ex- 
cite the dread and disgust of human 
nature, persevered until the nation 
was fully awake to the profligacy of 
his understanding; party shrank from 
him, and even the mob abandoned 
the desperate champion of democra- 
cy. Pitt had now triumphed once 
again over oppositiou and its leader 
— he had not less stricken a mortal 
blow on the head of Jacobinism in 
England. 

But a larger fiAdof both difficulty 
and triumph was suddenly opened 
before him. France had laboured 
to provoke a war — peace had been 
preserved only by anxious (‘iforts 
on the side of the English govern- 
ment, but the attempt to revolution- 
ize and seize Holland was equi- 
valent to an attempt cm the shores of 
the empire itself. The French am- 
bassador, Chauvelin, was ordeTed 
to quit the kingdom within eight 
days , and the most memorable war 
of the modern world began. 
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THE TAMWOHTIl PINNER. 


CoNSFfcuouB aiul cammiuidio^ 
U119 posilion wiiU'.h Sir Robert Reel 
^(ucupies ml this moiyeiit iu the eyes 
ni his AHiuntryinen. Upon hiori rests 
the ao^er and undivided attention 
oir the imtgm iM»dy of Conservatives. 
Witli bis policy are bound up the 
hopes of tks peaceable and weH*af- 
ieweted l>ai‘t of the eonim unity — of 
all, in Mt, who prefer cM'der ui an* 
ari^y, and C^msdiutional monarchy 
to uiibridied republicanism. 

His acuteness as a statesinan— his 
tact as a debater — the inhueuce 
which lie wields at anil over the 
House uf C^ouimoni*. though the 
leader only of a oiiuority — the cool- 
ness, temper, and Hiinne^h, wiiich 
have char acterised his beaiiug as a 
minister in moments of, to those 
around him, uncontrollable excite- 
ment — the line of Couservative p4>- 
licy to which he pledged hittiseif — 
and the magnanimity with which he 
quitted office because he c<»uid not 
laurry that policy into eflect — his 
prompt sacrifice of place rather than 
«^tablish a dangerous jirecedttiit — 
explain in some degree the ihrali in 
which he holds captive the hearts 
of the British people. 

The passing incidents in the ca- 
reer of such a man are riieinotabb*. 
We wish to know more of him. We 
desire to possess his thoughts, \ lews, 
and opinions <in all Ute Hl>sorhitkg 
topics of the day — to hear under 
what aspect he is disposed to re- 
gard a period fertile beyond all pre- 
c^edent, in rapid end important 
ciiauges. 

Thus viewed, the Tam worth din- 
ner assumes a decree of importance 
to which it would not be otherwise 
entitiiMi* It was the first appear- 
ance of the fallen minister in his 
own neighbourhood since his de- 
scent from office. It was given him 
by a body who were not only his 
conaliiuents, but his neighbours ; 
intimately conversant with his do- 
mestic iife« and well qualified to 
judge bow far bis public professions 
cowjlded with his private declare- 
lions. To some of those who sat 
aaeaiod faioi his career from boy- 
hood was fondilar. And the events 
of the evening seemed to tlirow 
on bis character as a 
% priaale ciUaen, and a 


For some weeks before the dinner 
took place, every ticket was dispo- 
sed of. More than two hundred of 
the most lufiuential individuals in 
the neighbouring counties signified 
to tlie committee their d^'sire to be 
present — but in vain. The acc<»Qi- 
inodatlon was liiiiited ; and it was 
not easy to complete new arrange- 
ments. Ah the day diew lu-ar, and 
the certainty of Sir lloberi’n pre- 
Hence— from the advaiu'cd of 

public busineHH — wuh avicei idi!ie<l, 
Ire^h s4»)icitationb and lenevved et- 
f4irt8 vv4»re made by the disMp|»oM»t- 
ed ; and in many instances li\e and 
sixgu!ii«*as weie oft'ered and refused 
foi tile dinner ticket. The exeiiing 
o! the 4ih an i veil, Hiinny and cheuT- 
ing ; for two hours, tin* toll 4»f 
cairiages into the bule town of 
Tam worth was incessant A tew 
iiiiiiiiteH after six, the e\-pien>ier 
entered the b-ill, uiid wa- ino^t cor- 
dially gre<?t«*<i by llp;^aTds of two 
biJiKlred jj^entboneii, I'lniiieiit lor 
their public worth and puvaf** <'ha- 
racUT. It WfiH rheeriiiiiT to olecv, e 
bow linie ibe dudes ot a and 

laborious Session bad told npott bini. 
'I’he er<‘cl atoi manly 4 mi n.i je - the 
Hpriiigitiuf and ela^iie stiqi — t!.*- man- 
tier — look — Voii’e — <*ye, — all i^poke 
beallb iinassail«*4i and euertricM un- 
impaired ; a coiicifisioii w< l^'tuntMl 
with creator ]>leaHore by tloise u lu» 
leineinbiM'ed tin* Kava;^*' at*d assas- 
siiidiki^ des( ripiion ol Sii Kolreit’s 
person — lt» iht* (jbibe, llie la\<iiiJed 
<»rt(an of Alini-tfis, must, we lo*- 
li<3\e, be conet;ded ibis pre-eiinnenee 
in briitalify -wbirh appeared hooh 
alter his assuming the reins <d' 
office, and ran tiie round (»f the 
Libera) press. “ .Sir Robei t Peel 
will not lant loinf. We shall soon 
bo lid of him. Death will 4 I 0 the 
busiiiesH. The faiigiicH of the Sch- 
aioD are evidently kilting hirn.'* 

By the kindnesHof the V'ice Presi- 
dent, Mr Brain mall, a name long 
asftociatcd with integiity of charac- 
ter and superiority 4>f iiite)le(‘t, a seat 
wa« assigned us so near the guest of 
the eveming that miudi ctf his gent*- 
ral conversatitin reached us. Wo 
watched him— we are not ashamed 
tu avow it— narrowly and closely. 
We wished to gain an insight intti 
the workings of that commanding 
mind. We would fain have obtained 
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a gtinipsa of tho pri'paratory intel- 
exiTcibe ot that ma»tc*r apirit 
whirh haHHo often and ao lueuiorably 
cliec’kf^d tiio nrroguiK^e of the douaa- 
pojfoe and stilled ii»i; clamours o( 
tHCMion. Our poHition was favourable, 
and we made iIhj most of it. No- 
iliing cojild he more gay, offhand, 
and utieinharrahsed than his manner. 
No hutnaii being who waU’hed him 
would have supposed that he was 
the individual from whom no com- 
inon 4*fi*ort of inteiJect was expected, 
and would so shortly be conceded. 

I lis conversation, during dinner, was 
eiiM* and gJiic'ty itself. But when 
tbe cloth was drawn, a change of 
nr-inner was perceptible. 'Inhere 
was a sudden sdenee-— a knitting of 
t lie hr<iws — iinappearaneeof abstrac- 
tion — a feuininoiiing of the mental 
power- to their work — as if be were 
then for the firat time sensible of the 
t jvh with whii'h In* had t»i urrappie. 
linr even then his Hiipei ioi ity i»» the 
IcMri vva^ mar bed and e\ idenl. Tltere 
\\ Hi iiulliinti; ol the heelit* ol altei iiuie 
l.upe and tear — noihing ol the duller 
(d unceUiUnty — nt>i}iiiig ol the bt*^i- 
tuion ol a tii.in wno fears he has 
uudert lUeii a task heyoiid his 
‘‘iraui^fb. lli-^ was the calmness and 
.‘.l it* J».^^-e.^^n>(l of* a \ erera.u raretuliy 
m .1 • h ’lliiiJ.' all his for<*e'* previous to 
the comoai, and coiiiident of victory 
at its cU» i*. 

It wa re iiile here to give much of 
that celebiaf»*d spr^ech. It has biiig 
hince sunk det'p into liie hearts and 
memories ot tin* Biiiish nation. But 
tlier<*. are one or two panicnilar pas- 
s lire-., w hie ii call for a pa%sinir re- 
mark, an«] which dievi'' down eiiihii- 
<*h»’ers iluring their delivery. 

Nothmg could In* nnu'e happy than 
the time, nothing more significant 
than the smile, nothing more dex- 
t'*rt>us than the exj>iehsion of the lip 
w'irh wiiieii lie alluded i(» the “ c/oac 
auJ /fjf/ ( tionalr nnutn of preserf 
/ .V/” tieiween O’Chuiiiell and Lord 
IMeibourne, Vie read from ]iapers 
bffore, him that passage from the 
King’s speech, ifrau'n up loj a Whitj 
i'o/outtj iu which the inacbinatioiis 
of the arch demagogue were de- 
nounced as little less than trait4»rotia. 

The laijgunge of the other party was 
equally romplimcntarif*^ 10 hid let- 
ter to Lord Duncaunou ho thus de- 
sciibes Lord Melbourne: In plain 
truth, my lord, it is quite manifest 
that Lord Melbourne Is quite Incom- 
petent to the high office he holdib 


It is lamentable to me to think that 
the " destinies of the Irish people 
should in any degree depend on so 
iDefficient a person.** . With unspa- 
ring sarcasm Sir Hobert then com* 
mented on tbe sacri6ce of principle^ 
made by each party, ere they could 
support the same line of policy; and 
closed his merciless exposure with 
tbe remark uttered in the most ex- 
quisite tone of irony — ** all that I 
f:an now say is, that they have sacri- 
ficed on tiie altar of their country 
their ancient hostilities, and the 
union has given to one puny office^ 
and to th<j other jfouer** 

The line of policy he had intend- 
ed to pursue as Premier was thus 
tMuiciHely, yet clearly, (-tated. 

[ had not undertaken to govern 
on ultra principles. 1 was aware, 
and so must all of you be, that great 
changes had ukeu place in the iusti- 
tiitiuns of the country, and that it 
was expected that the course G?>- 
vernment would pursue would be to 
ai.'coiiunodate itself to those changes. 
1 meant to do so; and 1 do say, that 
wiiatever had been my opinions with 
respect to tiie Ueform bill, he must 
hit a madman who should forget that 
it ha<i passed/’ 

'rhiiN much then for his views as 
a statesman. 'I'liere were, however, 
one or two passages in the progress 
of the evening, no/ rccordrA in the 
public pufurs^ wliich exhibited him 
to no small advantage as a private 
ciiizeii and as a man. 

He look an early opportunity of 
prup<iHing the health of the chair- 
niHii, Mr Inge — a noble specimen of 
tbe Kiiglish country gentleman-— 
courteous, inUdligent, and refined— 
his whole life one continued ex- 
emplification of unshaken loyalty and 
unlmpeuchahle honour. Tlie cordial 
yet deferential manner iu which Sir 
Hubert called on the company to 
)>ledge the health of this much re- 
spected individual ; the terms— few 
but felicitously chosen — in which ho 
alluded to tlie steadiness of his 
public principles, bis years, the posi- 
tion he occupied not merely In tbe 
country but in the esteem of those 
around him, will not speedily pass 
away from the memory of those wh<» 
heard him. Sir Robert himself timed 
the cheers, lie claimed the privi- 
lege of doing so. And it was a 
curious spectacle to see tbe man who 
had so lately presided in tbe ooum^ 
cUa of one of the most tMiwerfui oa* 
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t'lons of llie eartli, standing up, glasil 
In hand, and loading with the lioaiti- 
est honhommie and good will the 
cheers which accompanitMl the toast 
he had so appropriately prefaced. 

Mr Wooler subsequently proposed 
the health of “ Lady Peel.** The 
manner in which he introduced the 
pledge to the company was curious. 
** I am about/* said be, “ to propose 
a toast which 7 /inou' will be better 
received than any which has pre- 
ceded it. You seem surprised at 
this. I am confident of it. The sex 
alone would he sufheient. But when 
1 name the object, 1 siiall be secure 
of your suffrages to a man.’* Some 
further remarks followed — thus 
closed : “ 1 beg to name one who 
is admired in private life for her at- 
tainments, aud beloved for her vir- 
tues ; who has nobly upheld at home 
and abroad the character of the ac- 
complished and high principled Eng- 
lish lady; who has solaced the bit- 
ter moment of defeat and graced the 
bright hour of triumph. Health aud 
happiness to Lady Peel.’* 

Sir Robert Peel rose instantly. 
He observed, the allusions of ilie 
last speaker were perfectly just 
when applied to one, who, amid the 
cares and harassinj; disquietudes of 
public life had by her bri;:lit auiru- 
ries of tlie future soothed, — and i]i 
the hour of desptmderu y, by lier 
calm confidence in Heaven, cheer- 
ed.” He then alluded to his journey 
from Rome, aud asked wbut save 
that spirit opposed to every consi- 
deration of — common he*, be- 
lieved to every virtuous Ihiglish 
lady — could have enabled a delicate* 
and feeble woman to brave a jour- 
ney of eight successive days* and 
nights, at the most inclement season 
of the year, rather than be absent 
from her husband's side at a mo- 
ment which she deemed the most 
critical of his public life.” Another 
sentence or two intervened ; aud he 
concluded by again thanking them 
on behalf of “ her to whom he owed 
a debt which the devotion of a life, 
however long, could scarcely repay.** 
The cordiality and delicacy with 
which the Statesman acknow fudged 
the compliment were felt by all. Not 
,a«word was said too much. And yet 
It was evident how completely the 
of the man and the husband 
were Identified with the theme. To 
^ua this waa the speech of the even- 


Where there is so much to praise, 
it were invidious to seek out matter 
for censure; yet the following pas- 
sage awoke a melancludy echo in 
the briMsts of some of Sir Rol>c*rt’s 
auditors. It occurred to them that 
the w^ord “ — at all 

times a word of ill-omen — should 
never have been uttered by the Con- 
servative leader of tfie lower House. 
They thought it woidd liave come 
with better grace from any lips th.in 
his, whose constant cry has been 
tr/if’N the ritffiis (>f the weie 

sought to he wrested fioin )dm — 
“ No Surrender!** It was associ- 
ated in their minds with dis^/race. 

Compromise** to them sounded 
like roncessiou nhtriined by ni«*nace 
and yielded fnmi cowardii’e. At any 
rate it should have fioind m* 
ance from Sir Robert P(m |; hut bine 
remaii.ed in it- pr(»pcr nJul p* culii r 
resting-place — the n ocahnlaiy of the 
feehie, and timid, and mM<‘i’nii*y, 
and base. 

• 1 am not one to rohi e* a ptu Ji- 
nacrons adherence in ;jry hi;iiHh of 
the legislature to its own |u inc' ple*^ . 
7 /tnr* >: < o>n’a.tMisT‘ ; 

but it is oMi*Koni-K worthy (d the 
dignity of each luancit rd the 
laiiire. It is my wish to a\oid c.d- 
lisiori between the l\v'i> Houses t,i 
Parliament; and 1 believe tie* 

W'elfare of this country consists in 
that the people of it vhouitl he aide 
to apj>ly th(*hnseives to the hone-t 
pursiitlM cd' imluKtry without heii;.' 
imnstantly harassed by ilihcussion-. 
of the legislature. Rut 1 a* sen, tin t 
whilst 1 advihi* aviriuoiis ntui tligni- 
tied < onrfov!wi-r, i will rje\er ion- 
sent to any species of c(mipioirii-i*, 
that will {cud to dcstro\ any one 
branch of tlie legislature." 

With this single, excepliori, the 
Bcene was a briglit inti rvaJ snatched 
from the turmoil <d‘ political lift*. 
Good mste, and good feeling govern- 
ed it throughout — from the opening 
address of the clmirman down to 
the pithy speerh of the veneiahle 
ecclesiastic, who returned thanks en 
behalf of the Bishop and (’h rrry,” 
and tvho, in few and toncldng tei/ns, 
etated that his iiiinistiy had last^'d 
over jiixTV -a p<.riod, wo ate 

inclined to heli<‘ve, of vai ii cl and ex- 
tenhive uftel uliif MH. h wan a meet- 
ing that will bear reflection — at once 
worthy of its object, and momoralde 
for generous and high-minded 
•eatimenta U suggested and elicited^ 
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;.rATTiiKw clear ; thk man who “ saw his way.’’ 
Chaptkr I. 


\Vi Tii such an excellent property, 
too! Ah, sir!” — and, as the speaker 
toiudied upon property, liis voice 
treinided, and into either eye there 
stole one large tear, we think quite 
as jiiige as the Narcot diamond. “Ah, 
sir! it* Mr ('lear had only seen into 
liimself ! for with hueli a property 1” 
The truth is, Matthew, though the 
dimmest owl, had, in his own con- 
ceit, the visi»m of an eagle. The 
snail that cariies its eyes at the end 
of its lioiiiH — Matthew, by the way, 
died a widower — had not a more 
l)r()jective look. Seeing nothing, he 
could to ids own satisfaction peer 
into thi‘ very essences of tldngs. But 
tign'cing with the rellective gentle- 
man ahine — we shall duly reiurn to 
him — that Maiihew never <lid de- 
s('efid into himself, sliall we not pause 
ei(‘ we wonder at or blame him:' 
Did you, sir — you who have the 
good foitune to read us— ever de- 
scend into a coal mine, a tin mine, or, 
for you have the look of a traveller, 
iiilo a salt mine at I’racow ? Surely 
Uh'Im; mu‘<t hi* a sud(h»n Kuspensiou 
ot tlie hieath — a rigidity of the 
liiigeis clawing about the thing 
V, hich hurries us fiawn tlie light of 
Heaven — a diz/ying fear of what we 
go to meet f ^'et wliat is all this — 
wi»at this sinking below some hun- 
di( (i feet of eaitli (dear old mother 
of an iingratt‘ful brood !) to the so- 
lemn descent of a man within him- 
sell y What is this going through 
aniediluviau strata— layers with the 
bones of the mammoth and the grif- 
fin embedded in them — for, seeing 
what the earth still produces, we are 
strong ill ottr belief of a pre-adamito 
grilliu — wliutis all this in the darkest 
and most dangerous hour, to the aw- 
ful sinking into our own soul? 
'riiere may be green grass ilourish- 
ing at the very mouth of the mine — 
llowers blossoming about it — but 
what, what is below ? As wc sink 
are we nut astonished at the gloom? 
See wo not incrustations of the 
meanest things where we thought 
we boarded gems? and, arrived at 
the bottom, where we hoped for a 


stream of living water, sounds of 
happy greeting, and a ray of com- 
fortable li^ht, we find no drop to 
wet our withered lips — we hear the 
croaking frog or shrieking bat, and 
— our heart palsied with dread— 
we grope in darkness, in substantial 
night I 

"Wc care not to pursue the theme, 
but wc brieily put it to the reader 
to consider what would be the revo- 
lution of society should it become 
fashionable for people to sink into 
theinscdves. What, should some 
questionable genius produce a kind 
of moral diving-bell for the use of 
families? Fortunately such an in- 
vention is, we believe, impossible, 
though should it be otherwise, we 
have this consolation that the inven- 
tor, sharing the fate of great projec- 
tors, would inevitably starve in bis 
triumph. And to support this our 
belief, we hero offer (we are to be 
found through any banker in Europe) 
to give any odds against the first 
seven years' profits of the inventor, 
compared with the septennial gains 
of any worker of punch — dancer of 
French dolls— or exhibiter of the 
QfallaiUie-show. 

Matthew Clear was the sole sou 
of a wise stockbroker. But though 
he inherited his father’s money he 
did not come into the paternal saga- 
city whereof the cash was the goloen 
fruit. It is true, Matthew possessed 
from Nature an inexhaustible fund 
of conceit, which only wanted good 
luck to be received and registered 
as penetration. Falling, as our 
story will show, upon evil days, men 
scrupled not to call him a fool, 
when-4iad only another card turn- 
ed up — he had, with the self-same 
faculties, been dubbed a sage. Such, 
however, is the fate of mortal man — 
such the opposite rewards that wait 
on ci^ance. If your bosom friend 
beggiar himself by haunting lotteries, 
cliioe, morali:/;e, be very indignant — 
if he. draw ten thousand pounds, 
Opngratulate, eulogize, embrace 
him, failing not to hint at ihe loan 
of a few hundreds, Liicki mere 
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luck, makes even madness wisdom. 
Out Matthew was not lucky. 

At eigh^ahd• twenty, Matthew ha- 
ving paid the UiidertHker- — that two- 
faced varlet to the blind goddess- 
had not, if we except the pus'^ession 
often thousand pouuds — by the wa^, 
a great exception— a Kiogio care la 
the world. Rich, and without rela- 
tildes, he stood aloof, bright and 
lonely as a gilt weathercock. For 
business — direct busiues.s he had no 
genius. Indeed, such deficiency was 
in his case proper and to be expect- 
ed. His father— good, buried man ! 
though let us obserire, not only eood 
becauae buried — had toiled through 
fifty years of life — had been espe- 
cially ordained and appointed to 
make money for an only s4)n, thf 
said only son being on his p^i't ex- 
pressly begotten for the siugh? pur- 
pose of spending it. Surely the 
naughty fiend laughs when he sees 
paternal misers cHsting their monies 
into bags with fifty “uiorta! gashes” 
in them. 

We know not a more interesting 
object than an unsuspecting young 
man, left alone in this woild of 
temptations, with ten thousand 
pouuds. Who would not ratiier hinr 
secure mendicity r I'ne betrgar lies 
by the road- side, and, like a lizard on 
a bank, basks in ibe sun, a caieless 
vagabond; but wheie the refuge, 
where the irautjuillity for the hap- 
less animal born to civet? Like ibc 
simple inheritor of thousands, there 
is open to him only one dreadhil 
way to seeming peace. Soon— veiy 
soon, Matthew became certain of 
this truth, for he was speedily 
bunted, and at the same time, by 
two mature spinsters and three ex- 
perienced widows. Five tvotiien! 
and Matthew, be it remeAnbercd, was 
oulv cight-and-tweiity. 

** Mosibeauiiful diamonds !'* cried 
Matthew, as he received a nt^cklace 
from a thin, long, rather yellowish 
feminine hand — ** most beauiilul 
diamonds I” and he looked at the 
effulgent bait witli his one peculiar 
look, ever called up when he wished 
to see bU way. Matthew lolled on 
a coucb in thp handsome room of a 
most bandadme and particularly 
respectable boarding-house : near 
hiai^ at bis very fiogers'-eod, sat a 
sallow daughter of Eve. 
l^bouj^ftibe lady looked emphatically 


thirty- four; sure we are she was but 
thirty-three. She had not a fare to 
“ enchant the world** (indeed, who 
that valued his night-cap would 
marry such perdition!) but then she 
had Aur/i a iniiul ! Inn word, she 
was a most plain wumuu, most ela- 
borately acctirnpliHhed. Yes ; Mins 
Julia Ijac possessed the surei?t., the 
most lasliiig beauty — lips wax pale — 
skin turns — eyes grow dim, but the 
mathematicR endute till deaib. Only 
boys are taken by pietly sinipleums ; 
for our mature p*irt — and Matthew 
8ui»»cribed to otir opinion — if eu r 
again we fall in love, gi\e us no 
angelic Heinblance —no hagile l(»ve- 
linehs lt>(»l\ing as though if lived oii 
lilies; hut, Cupid! foi «nice i>e 
erase, and ^ive to *»iir anus a 
matronly specimen, breatlnre,: the 
enmphor of a museum — in tact, a 
living learnefl tnumtny. All the 
species iiave .s/o 4 niindis! Now 
.lulia Lac was one of th. se — a tine 
virvriu roll ol liufuan papyius 

Still iMatlhi*w sat, and — the imm Iv- 
lac€* l»:inkifig a< r(<>s hi- sini-ter paliu, 
he slili cotiiin ted to see hi*, way. 
Would we might paint the i1m)u- 
sand objects that liiiatcd lu tore him ; 
we must <'(»ntent ourselves wifh a 
few women, all <d u lioui. cut tse\ iiig 
and hriflliiig, b»oked wed. :iug- 1 1.0*1 
at Matthew, Now, one with uuf't 
significant finger would point to a 
very respectabb* freehold, diil} par- 
celled into woodland, stream, niid 
meadow; she and the scene would 
pass, and enter a second candid uc. 
carrying as a set oil a bank secuiity. 
A third — a ffuirih af>p(*ared; and 
Matthew sat intently seeing his way. 
Rapt, he lightly passed his thuiiih 
along the necklace ; and, ns at the 
toueh of an enchanter, there, rose 
before him a most ravinhing jjioh- 
pect .'\li that India boasts ol rich 
and beau tiff j I beamed upon him. lie 
aaw fairy, land, with all the coiUiiless 
wealth of S<»b»mon and his Jegeiidai y 
genii. And there, by a spell, was 
transported the lady from hi?* sirle. 
There, the <|tjeeii of that radiant, 
teeming spot, stood Julia L^c ; who, 
with one hand upon her iiuiideti 
heart, and the other pointing to her 
property, aaid very audibly, at least 
to Matthew— for iov’e has somelhneH 
Jong ean — “ Dds and these are 
thine ! ** Matthew winked, and when 
he looked again— miraculoun vision ! 
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—he saw hSiJiself enthroned in lii^h- 
est state upon a white elephant. We 
asHure the reader that Matthew saw 
all, and more, much more than this: 
yet, in his own niggard, constant 
phrase, he had only seen his way. 
Of this truth we could print the 
strongest certifit’^te, namely, the cer- 
lificatfj of Matthew’s marriage with 
Miss Lac, — an event to be dated on- 
ly liiree weeks and some days from 
the time of his day-dream. All his 
ac.<]iiaitJtanre called Matthew a hap- 
py man; he denied not the imputa- 
tion, but would droop one eyelid, duck 
his chill, and would briefly sum up 
lli(‘ atirai iions of Mrs (’iear by more 
than iiisinuatiog that before he com- 
miited maiiimouy he had — seen his 
way. 

(liven up to their mouiitiuff aflec- 
tions, the intoxicated couple quitted 
l^oiidon, winging their way, “ linked 
by a silver liook and eye/’ to a rus- 
tic, niyiiie shade, for the houey- 


inontb. Mrs Clear, even at th« end 
of the four weeks, with the most flat- 
tering susceptibility, assured her 
husband that she con Id dwell there 
for ever. How loathsome was the 
town become to ber I bow poor- 
how frivolous — how hollow ! 
at least for another mouth, should 
they quit the dear retreat? Mat- 
thew’s blood glowed — nay, simmer- 
ed with happiness at such appeals; 
he was suffused to the very nails 
with hymeneal satisfaction ; but Ju- 
lia must not forget — there were mat- 
ters to be settled — she bad received 
no letters about the property — and, 
for the sake, not only of themselves 
— and Matthew looked with a gay 
wickedness into his wife’s eyes— for 
the sake, not only of themselves, — 
this he repeated, expanding with the 
tautology — they could not continue 
to go oh there in the dark.^ Matthew 
meant they must see their way. 


Chapter II. 


With a thousand silent adieus to 
Ringdove Nest, did Mrs (3lear resign 
liei.ielf to the chaise, as siie heauti- 
liilly said; and we regret that so 
n heiiiinieijt was wholl}’ lost 
<»ii iln* ptisl boy ; ber iieait was held 
b) the very imiieysuckles. Arrived 
ill London, the married pair found 
bn* vent congratulations subsided in- 
to tepid conipilnienis^ and were soon 
abandoned to their own resources, 
ill seven weeks, the happy couple 
were become reasonable man and 
wife, as the following bieakfast col- 
loquy will certify: — 

*• My love” (Matthew /oyw/7wc), 
** I thought you had given that filthy 
bird away V* 

Thus spake the husband, as a loud 
laugh and a nervous exclamation 
froin a great grey parrot s|>lic upon 
the ear of — shall we say — the com- 
plaining 7 

“ My dear.” returned the wife, 
with truly conjugal iiidifl'erence, “ Is 
it my fault if I hud Nabob so esseu- 
tial to tiiy happiness if'” 

Another shrieking laugh from the 
great grey parroL 

Happiness !” cried Matthew, as 
though the wife of his soul bad spo- 
ken something treasonous to the 
marriage state, ** Happiness 1 ” and 


Matthew jerked his chair, looking 
wonderment at the audacity of wo- 
man. 

Ha! ha! ha!” chuckled the par- 
rot; ** ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
God!” 

Perhaps thin is the place to give a 
brief history of Nabob. The bird, 
when very young, had been present- 
ed to Mrs Clear by a handsome Com- 
pany’s oilicer, who survived the gift 
barely a inontb, being carried off by 
one of the thousand fevers to be oIh 
tained only in perfection in India- 
all others being spurious. On the 
lady’s passage to England, the bird 
attracted the attentions of a boat- 
swain’s mate, and Julia being an in- 
valid, Nabob was surrendered to the 
care of his admirer. John Rogers 
had a tender heart, and, being a 
boatswain’s mate, a sure hand. Like 
all sailors, he was born the natuial 
enemy of a shark. Every idle mo- 
ment would he lay in wait for his 
foe ; and, on such occasions, Nabob 
was never absent. VVe have said 
John Rogers was expert; he was 
also somewhat vainglorious; for, 
never did he catch a shark, but he 
roared and shouted— “ Ha I ha I ha I 
Hooked him, by God!’* What waa 
tp be expected of a parrot of wy ca^ 
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parity', perched on the cathead, con- 
tinually listeirn:^ to these notes of 
conquest? The bird was no dull 
scholar, and in less than three weeks, 
to the adniirfitioii of the crew, and 
must admit, to lim pas^iui,^ dis- 
quietii^’e of his niislri'ss, tlu‘ pairot 
Jan jhed and slnniTed in the very key 
of tlu‘ tiium|dnint anjJer. It is true, 
tJiat, in her brief day of couit^hip, 
]Mrs dear resolu*<l to part wiiJi Na- 
bob; indeed, twice or thrice, when 
JMatlhew prc'-sed ljissuit,the chut*klc 
and the exclajuaiion of the creaturo 
broke somewhat disson.iiuly on the 
conference, inakinsr Malthew pan**;*, 
and reddening llie efreeks of the 
JlutU'rini^ spinster. Ihii in the final 
inttrview. wiron Matrliew boltlly 
made the ofler, and. hreatides^, stood 
wii'uinat life or lieaili — to l»e aniiei- 
pated in her reply by the e\er-l:iui;li- 
intr, ever-sbouiini^ biid. passed the 
tLMDperof the kindest inistn'SH. As 
an earnest of her future 4>be<lien<*o 
to Matthew, she declared herself 
content to sacrifice N’abo]». Tiieii, 
the lady was Miss Julia L'lc — now, 
was she Mrs Matthew' (’l<‘ar. 

“ Madam, how is it possible ‘r I 
say, how is it possible *r ** 

A irreat statesman, in hi^ advice to 
yonrtjj ainba-sndors, c(Min‘'e!s ibein 
to take hiiufl'; when •-ti«kin<7 lot a 
word, or wanJins: a numient to b;.fMe 
a quer} ; the box, as he insiunates, 
crarefuliy ast^i^ts the hesita^int,'. 
Matthew', failini? in syllables, and not 
bein']; a taker ot snuff, threw iiiniself 
upon a inuibn. Mrs C’lear could n<»t 
speak, but, turning her head with ex- 
treme diiinity from Nabob to her hus- 
band, she looked a very Thi<‘k %oiijine. 
Wo say, she could not spoak ; for at 
the moment siio lodrl l^<‘tween her 
lips a lu.trp of siit^ar — the }-b\th -btr 
the <qn('iire;m b«‘ak td the parrot! 
SympfUln-rn- reader, inia'iine a seven 
week’s wife staiiy>Lr at you with 
witherin'^ reproof in her ere^, and :i 
lump of held inorkiiifdy be- 

tween her teeth ! For Matthew, the 
vision of a deatli’s-head iriunibnit*' a 
cross bone had not so coiifouuded 
biin. 

Th|? breakfast wa^ m arly finished, 
wdien the servant appean d with two 
letters. directed to Jiis mas- 

ter, they were handed to his mistress. 
Mrs Clear broke a seal. Had she at 
the same time broken her heart, she 
copld not have published the damage 


by a louder shriek. Matthew jump- 
cil upright, and ran, or rather slid, to 
his suffering wife : the poor soul was 
blue- white with anguish. He was 
about to fold her in his arms, wlten, 
with a subtle power bon'owed fioui 
grief, she repelled Ids attention, at 
the same time depositing him on a 
distant sofa. Matthew drew his 
bieiuh. and, though he stare<l. for 
once, could not see his way. Mrs 
(d^uir, pcifectly recovering her self- 
pi)ssession, cried — “ wretch ! ’* 

The tale must be toitl. 'I'lie fatal 
letter was from a lawy<*r iiitrnsird 
with tlie repair of the wounded 
affeetions of one of the ladies lo 
wliorn Matthew, as a *rentleTiiati, was 
boiii'd. 'J'he lady, being ilcierted by 
one man, bad ni> other riunedy than 
an appeal to twelve. Flaiiily, the 
action was commenced ; and the 
da«tBr''eH due lo tin* Iwart of llie for- 
saken were rnoderntely estiniatiMi at 
iliiee thonsaiid pounds, W'e ask any 
wju'ian wbrit was left to Mrs ( lear 
but to exclaim “wreuh?” Had 
Matthew fioin the first ijnpn-sst«l 
upon his future wile the san Jlices lie 
was leady to venture — liad he oidy 
hinti‘d to her the possibility of oiht r 
clniruants — she Wfudfi, we are c<ui- 
\ir.<*e<l, hive ♦•xldbittMl her inatriiaoi- 
rnity and, spite of all, have w«*d'b‘d 
hint. Hill to be irickfil intoniaj i) intr a 
men will] six orse\en beans bleedini^ 
at every pore about iibn wliat woman 
of delicacy coultl placidly enduie ii 'f 
It is our Inipe that ^ialthew iiveil and 
died a Cbristian; yet will we not 
siqqjress his heterodox aspiiiitioiiM. 
In the present in*!!!!!!*^*, lemembi i- 
iiiiT timi — eiiuniinir his wil<* as no- 
thing — he was ])led:7ed to four wo- 
men, he wasciirninal i iu’n::]! t<» wish 
himself a 'l ink. V»'m, (’oie tantinople 
— ai least for sorru* se< und-j — seemed 
to Idin a most delichlful city, 

Heft abuie, for Mrs Clear had le- 
tired for aiuilher handkerchief, Mat- 
thew began to cahulate all the 
chances. Darnagea might be flatter- 
ingly lieav> ; there might, possibly, 
bo more than one ariinn — w omen 
were .no vindictive ! Still, had he not, 
with every deduction iiuide, man icd 
the I idlest of the five? Were not 
the Indian possessiona of lit« udfe — 
were not her jewels more than tre- 
bly worth the beat of coy other offer? 
Matthew BuiiJed in (lelf aflirinaUun ; 
bobbed his head ; rubbed hiii liaude. 
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All tliiiigfi considered, h« was fully 
conviuced that lie Lad — Been Lit) 
way ! 

“ lu this sweet mood,” as the poet 
nintrs, Matthew cast a glauce at the 
second letter, yet unopened. With 
a Blight tremor, lie broke the seal; 
and as he broke if, Mrs Clear, with 
vermilion eyes, re-entered. Matthew, 
uiieotiNrifMiH of the pres-ence of Lis 
injured, yet attentive wife, refid 011, 
lu a second, Matthew, his cheeks like 
lead, exclaimed — no; we will mit 
Hilly our paper with so prodigious 
liii oath. 'I'lie, render, liowyver, 
must not think it was lost upon Mrs 
(Jiear, for, liud the demon of mis- 
chief suddenly clawed her husband 
through the floor, wo doubt whether 
she would liavi* screamed so loudly 
— whether, clasping her hands ami 
sinking upon the chair, she would 
lut\o poiUayed sucii elmjiient dis- 
may ! lie who is not melted when a 
woman sen ams is a brute. I'his is 
a point of our religion, tlnuigh, we 
high to say, it inadij no pan of the 
faith ot Matthew; for, as though 
<*hia‘lU‘d out ot knotted oak, he ap- 
proaclu'fl his astoiiislu'd wife, and, 
sinking the letter with what old Ful- 
ler (‘alls “ a d(*ad hand,” lu* put this 
iiMudoiiied, this nuked (pujry, to the 
partner ot his toi tune and his bed : 

“ lu the name of the devil, ma'am, 
w liat is this y ” 

♦* Mr ( ’lear ! ” said the lady, all her 
spii its conjured to her eye.s by the 
>atanic exhortation. The tones of 
man and wUe were admirably illus- 
trative of their individual manner. 
]\latth(‘w was loiid, \ uigar, con/ident; 
with a mouth opening like a toll- 
kerper’s pocket, .lulia, soft, hesi- 
tating, reiiring, tised in-r lips as 
though she wanted full confldence in 
their conduct, and therefore spoke 
in guaided liagments. On tlie pre- 
bent occasion, slie ventured to re- 
peat—** Mr Cvlcar ! ” 

** Look here, ma’am ; I am written 
to for five hundred pounds for a dia- 
mond necklaee.” 

“ VVell, Mr (’lear r” 

” Wi ll y Why, 1 know you show- 
ed me £i necklace, but— eh 'r — it can't 
be.” 

*‘ Vou Haid the diamondM were 
very beautiful, and— aud 1 took your 
Midgnient.” 

".lodgment! 1) Jt, ma’am!” 

(Mrs CJlear Bbuddered)-^** W’eren’t 
Umy your own Y ** 


Mrs Clear, curving her neck 
gracefully as any swan, said " No.” 

** No ! What ; not some of your 
extraordinary diamonds — not some 
of the family jewels ? *' roared Mat- 
thew, and he looked aghast. Not 
getting a reply, again he shouted — 
" Not your own ? ” 

« No.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
God I ” was the unpremeditated, 
tliougli untimely proclamation of 
the artless parrot. 

Matthew, seizing a knife, glared, 
with the eyes of a butcher ut the 
bird, which, as conscious of the 
murderous intent, flew to the ex- 
tended anna of its mistress. MaU 
thew stood a moment, then ftdl, as 
th<»ugli stabbed to the heart, into a 
chair. He waxed wliite aud red- 
cold and hot— played with his fin- 
gers upon the table— veliemently 
lubhed his calf — twitched his neck- 
cloth — and then, with an air of set- 
tled desperation, ventured to look 
for farther ])articuiars into the face 
of his wife, at the time asbiduously 
pressing tlie seveuili lump on the 
self-denying parrot. Matthew groan- 
ed. 

Now, Matthew was not a man to 
groan without good and sutHcieut 
reason ; for though few the instants 
from tlie eJoijutmt burbt of Nabob, 
yet had ^laitiicw, struck by the 
omen, reviewed a thousand circum- 
stances, solved a dozen riddles, tal- 
lied fact with fact, questioned, an- 
swered, compared, deduced ; what 
he had lost and what he had not 
won came in terrible contrast upon 
him, and, assured that be had not — 
seen Ins way, he groaned ! But, it 
may be urged against him— to grudge 
a necklace to k wealthy bride, to a 
woman dowered with almost an 
Indian province, was the imbecility 
of a miser. Very true ; yet, by some 
subtle association, the necklace was 
to Matthew a connecting link with 
all the Oriental possessions of his 
spouse ; that gone, he was superst!- 
tious enough to give up every thing 
for lost. Id such despair— and 
though man aud wife are but 
one flesh— lie viewed his unoffend- 
ing partner with the eye of a can- 
nihal ; of herself, no woman leas 
deserved such a compliment 

" Five hundred pounds for dia- 
monds for that neck 1” and Matthew 
ground every syllable with his teeth 
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— “ Ugh I rd sooner lay out the 
money in blisters.’* 

Mrs Clear started up. For an in- 
stant, the china seemed in peril ; but 
there are insults that *• do lie too 
deep” for porcelain. Mrs Clear 
nuTely did what all women of sen- 
sihility alw'ays should, inasmuch as 
they always can do — she burst into 
tears. 

Matthew was left alone with the 
parrot. Nabob evidently felt the 
delicacy of his situation ; for, cock- 
ing his head, leering his eye, and 
working his black tongue, he edged 
himself sidelong from the extended 
hiigers of Matthew, like a vulture, 
seeking to truss him. Securing the 
do<»r, that he might the more surely 
eilect his sinister design, Matthew 
stealthily pursued Nabob, who hop- 


ped from chair to sofa — from sofa 
to table — from table to fire screen, 
evading his follower, until, enve- 
loped in a shawl of his mistress, 
dung over him with gladiatorial 
precision by his master, he was soon 
panting in the hands of the destroy- 
er. Certain we are, that Nabob had 
resigned himself to sudden death ; 
at his neck he already felt the mer- 
ciless thumb and duger. ** Not 
body’s death, but body’s banish- 
ment," determined the element 
Matthew ; and, lifting up the win- 
dow', he delivered himself of a most 
pestilent remeiiihrancer. Ere Mat- 
thew w'as w'ell ensconced in his 
dressiug>rnoin, Nabob, from the 
suiuiiiit of a neighbours chimney, 
was contemplating a trial dight to 
the Surrey hills. 


Chapter 111. 


When* a man is not to be con- 
vinced by an earthi{uake, what 
argument can successtully he ap- 
plied to him ? Vain was it that 
Mrs Clear assured her emjiiiriiig 
mate that the late terrible convul- 
sion (it was very minutely described 
,iu all the journals) had swallowed 
up every rupee of her Indian pro- 
perty. leaving her nothing iu the 
world 8.ive a Uvely truHt in the af- 
fections of a husband. Matthew' 
remained a sceptic ,* for, though his 
wile discovered llie greatest anxiety 
ou every new arrival, expressiug a 
liope that ** something might lie 
saved.” Matthew wouhi grin incre- 
dulously, asking her if her memory 
would serve to make an inventory 
of her loHses r As the earthf|uake 
had proved itself such a timely 
friend, it had diiuhtiess not taken 
all y These sneers he would urge 
with unrelenting assiduity ; but Mrs 
Clear — high- minded woman I — dis- 
dained to reply to the insinuations. 
Calmly, and w'ith touching resigna- 
tion, she would, on such occasions, 
raise her eyes to heaven, and ask. 
What sms she had committed to 
be married to an atheist ? ” 

All this time, Miss Camilla Brown 
— auch was the name of the injured 
plaintiff — ^lept not on her wrongs. 
It fs true that, mollified by Mr Dow- 
ny, the pacibc solicitor of Matthew, 
the lady entertained certain hints 


at a compromise. Doumy had a 
heart of honey, and a tongue of 
silver, a gentle, persuastie. excel- 
lent little man, with a real friend- 
ship for his client, whom be had 
known from a hoy. 

“ Ha I ” Matthew was wont to 
soiiloijuize, “ had I not kept my 
marriage secret from Downy, he 
had enquired for deeds, and then — 
and then ” — and then, we can take 
upon out’selveH to allirm, Miss Lac 
had Hiiii remained an uiigathered 
bud. 

“ Well, Mat,” said Downy, at his 
last conference, “ Tvo made the best 
of bad. 1 — wliere's your wife r " 

*• Cone to Dorking,” replied Mat- 
thew, impatient of the superfluous 
query. 

“ Dorking again ! But 1 come on 
business. I’ve offered the plaintiff 
five hundred pounds, and 1 think 
she'll listen to reason.” 

“ No doubt,” said Matthew, drily, 
“ ’tia a good round sum for the 
trouble.” 

“ 1 tell you, Mat.” urged Downy, 
in a soft yet impressive Pme, “ if hhe 
goes into court with those letters, 
you're not safe for a thousand.” 

If 1 had but seen my way, I had 
never written,” said Clear, with un- 
necessary emphasis. ” 1*hat a man 
should lift a pen against himself! 
’Tis a sort of suicide,” moralised 
the defendant. ** Five hundred 
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pounds! Wei], if I must, I must.” 

-»Do wiiy nodded satisfaction 

if ever 1 have a sou,’’ — 

Downy turned his grey eye on 
Matthew ; then, looking upwards, 
stared at the portrait ot Mis Clear. 
Matthew felt the look to be cruelly 
murderous ; for it slew the unborn. 
From that hour, Matthew never had 
the hardihood to enjoy even a sup- 
positious son of his own ! 

** 1 suppose,*’ said Downy, ‘‘ you 
have heard that Mrs Melon, and” — 

** Another action 'i ” asked the con- 
science-stricken Matthew. 

“ No, she’s married — so youre 
safe from her. But your young 
widow, Mrs Lilly white" — (Matthew 
gasped)^** ha ! that was a miss, in- 
deed ! ” 

“ Phew ! She hadn't a penny cer- 
tain." 

“ No; but now her uncle’s dead.” 

Dead! D it,” said Matthew, 

“ now she must be \ery comfort- 
able.” 

** They say fifteen thousand,” re- 
luaiked Downy, who unconsciously 
again glanced at the portait of Mrs 
('lear; then recollected himself — 
took up his hat — gave a silent squeeze 
to her husband, and lelt biin to the 
sharp reproach of broken piuiesta- 
tions. 

One morning, some weeks after 
the visit of Downy, Matthew sat in 
his easy chair, exhibiting u most per- 
itiibed and anxious couiitenaiice. 
Mrs ('lear was trorn home; by the 
way, she was gone toDorking. From 
his looks, it was certain that Mat- 
thew' could not see his way. He 
took up a book~he threw it down— 
he paced the room — he stared into 
the street. At length, he w'ent out. 
Having w'andered in St James’s 
Paik a couple of hours, he returned 
home. After the lapse of two more 
iiours. the servant announced— 

“Mr Felix!" 

Matthew jumped up to meet the 
visitor, but immediately sank again 
into his chair. Truth to say, ill luck 
never had a mure signilicant retainer 
than Air Felix. He looked with a 
dead black eye on Matthew — shook 
a sharp, white face— elevated his 
shoulders, aod said, or rather 
croaked, ** Mr Clear* 1 am very, 
very sorry **— 

“ Lost? lost?” asked Matthew, 
suffocated with anxiety. 


We may liere inform the reader 
that Mr Felix was fdrmerly head- 
clerk to Mr Downy ; and that his 
present object was to inform Mat- 
thew of the verdict— not ten minutes 
returned by a conscientious jury, 
in the case of Brown vetsus Clear. 
The reader will remember that we 
spoke of a compromise. Certain it 
is, that the plaintiff, won by Downy, 
had consented to take five hundred 
pounds with costs : the money was 
to be paid the next day, wheu Mr 
Felix, who had receuily set up for 
himself, assured Matthew that if 
brought into court, the plaiutiff, left 
to /ti'i adroiinesH, would not get a 
sixpence. To this he pledged even 
his reputation. Alalthew— seeing his 
way— broke with his old fiiend 
Downy, and gave the case to Air 
Felix, who again and again, in his 
own graphic and anatomical words, 
declared that ** Aliss Brown had 
not a leg to stand upon I ” 

“ These things w /// happen,” said 
the ctiiiilortiug Air Felix; “ the da- 
mages” — 

Matthew, in a state of strangula- 
tion, gasped — “ How much ? ” 

()ue thousand live hundred 
pounds ? '* 

The features of Matthew changed 
like a d>ing dolphin — One thou- 
sand, five — wJiy — you told me. — 
y*»s, you swore, she hadn't a leg to 
stand upon.*' 

“ As a lawyer, sir, 1 was justified 
in the assumpiion ; but alter what 
had passed between you and AIi^s 
Brown, you, sir, inuot have known 
better.” 

“ Passed between us ? ” 

“ Oh, Air (Jiear, a case of rock 
couldn't stand against /Arm letters. 
Not a dry eye in court ; even his 
lordship moved ; and three times 
the couusel stopt to recover him- 
self! Seven ladies fainting, and 
three in strong hysterics, taken from 
the gallery. How could you w'ritc 
letters ? ” 

With tills interrogative, and a pas- 
sing complaint of great exhaustion, 
Mr Felix departed to dine. Though 
we anticipate the event a few weeks, 
we will here state, as an evidence of 
the mighty power of love, — making 
the lion He down with the lamb,— 
that such was its influence over Mr 
Felix, that though opposed to Miss 
Brown, he aubsequenuy married the 
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lady, nrlsely adding hU own bill of 
coats to her private damages. 

To return to Mattlioiv, who sat 
staring and stunned. The unetiui vo- 
cal triumph of his epistolary talents 
weighed with him not a feather 
against fifteen hundred pounds. At 
length, Matthew began to vociferate. 

Fool ! fool I And when I thought 
I ^a^v my way ! Fifteen hundred ! 
fifteen ! and then the costs ! Oh 
Lord! In all, two thousand pounds ! 
Two thou'«and ! How Downy will 
triumph ! how lieMl chuckle ! how 

he’ll exclaim” 

Ha! ha I ha! Hooked Lim, by 
God ! ” 

Matthew st04>d transfixed. Was 
it “ hut a wandering voice,” or was 
it, indeed, Nabob in the ilesh ? An- 
other laugh dispelled all doubt; 
Matthew, opening the door of an in- 
ner room, beheld the bird of evil 
omen — beheld— 

“ TippOj iny dear, where’s your 
bow y ” 

Thus spake Mrs Clear to a fat little 
boy of about eight years old, with 
glittering dark eyes, coal coloured 
bair, and a primrose complexion. 
The docile infant drew up to Mat- 
thew, greeting him with a truly Ori- 
ental salutation. ^laltliew, without 
the slightest return ol the elaborate 
civility, glared at his wife. Mr.s 
Clear, with an amiable attempt at 
conversation, taking oil' her bonnet, 
observed, “ she had been to Dor- 
king.” This she said in a tone of 
explanation to the bewildered look 
of her husband, who, however, vv'as 
far from satisfied with the intelli- 
gence. “ He knew she was always 
going to Dorking — but — who — who 
the devil was Tippo ?” His wife, 
with a confidence peculiar to her- 
self, explained. 

“ A burden bad long weighed upon 
her heart; she could no longer live 
beneath the pressure. Tij»po was a 
helpless orplian. She had lung 
known his unhappy parents ; she 
might almost say bis mother and 
herself, bred together, were one. In 
his last moments, she had promised 
the father to nourish and protect 
the little Tippo. .She bad brought 
the dear infant to England— had 
placed him with a nurse at Dorking, 
but for the visitation of Providence, 
which bad swept away her property 
(true, as a Christian, she ought not 


to murmur), out of her own means, 
she would have reared and educated 
the little Jove ; hut since tlie earth- 
quake” — Here, a torrent of tears 
rendered the speaker inaudible. 

Though the presence of Tippo 
was thus satisfactorily explained, 
the sudden advent of Nabob still re- 
mained a mystery. There never 
was MO lucky an accident. Tippo, 
during liis residence at Dorking, 
much fre(jueuted the society oi err- 
tuiu inerceiiary naturalists abound- 
ing in that ncigiibourliood — wesp<‘ak 
of bird-catchers. On the morning 
of the day of Mrs Clear’s last visit, 
Nabob, keeping company with rustic 
linnets and plebeian sjiaiTows, vv'as 
caught in a net vvith a dozen of his 
low friends, and imiiietliaiely recog- 
nised and claimed by the delighted 
Tippo. A guinea rewarded the binl- 
catcher; and thus, Mrs Cb‘ar in eoe 
day repossessed herself of all (ex- 
cept her husband) she held dear in 
the world. — Tipj»o the orphan, and 
Nabob the parrot. 

Mrs (’lear had heard the verdict ; 
and thougli considerably shockerl at 
the sum, besides being much hurt at 
the vv'arm libertine tone tjf the letters, 
still her f'ondiK ton the oceasion was 
all but anirtdic. Matthew exjieeh-t! 
bitter reproof— beorching glances. 
Alas! he knew not woman. He 
knew’' n(it her deep tides of feeling 
— the Mecret souic’es ot her htstvenly 
sympathy; Mrs (dear breathed 
nouglil hut couibu't and content ; 
jiorhaps the genial seaBoii had its in- 
fiuence ; it w^as a lovely July night, 
and Matthew was melted. 

“ indeed, it was a heavy sum ; but 
a cheeiful economy w'ould moou re- 
place it. And, after all, what an <*f- 
cape ! For what,” exclaimed Mrs 
Clear, vvith ill- suppressed iiorror, 
“ what, my dear Matthew, if y<iu 
had married such a person *r” Mrs 
Clear f*vidently waited ior a reply ; 
but Mr (>lear said nothing. 

At this moment, the doinestii* 
group would have kindled a Wilkit^. 
Mattliew was seated on a sofa, one 
hand beside Jiim, the other thrust 
baneath liis waistcoat. On his iin- 
inedlate right sat Ids wife in a novel 
position. She liad both arms about 
her huHband’s neck, with her eyes ful- 
iowing his eyes. On Maitliew’s left 
knee, alter much unseen assistance 
on the part of Julia, sat little Tippo, 
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all Ills faculties abHorbed by a large 
scarlet apple. At an end of the sofa 
\va« perched Nabob, silently de- 
vouring buttered toast, a vegetable 
he had much missed in the fields of 
Surrey. Now, confess, reader- 
have you not here a picture ? 

“ Is he not a sweet fellow ?" asked 
IMrs (ylear, turning her husband's 
Jiead to Tippo. “ And then so mild 
—so tractable. Yes, Matthew, he 
will — he must win upon you; you 
will find in the dear chihl a son!’* 
(some as'iocititiou made Matthew 
cast up his glassy eyes to the por- 
trait) — an jiHVclionate son ; and, 
yes. you will he to him as a ]o\ing 
father!'' Matthew sat with his 
tmi'TOO like a sttme in Ins mouth. 
‘‘ Kh, Matthew?** and lilrs Olear 
continued with every rjuery to 
tiglilen her arms about her husband's 


neck. Ell, Matthew?” At length, 
in self-defence, for a blue tinge stole 
upon the good man's cheek, Mat- 
thew uttered a sound which with 
Julia passed for yes.” 

1 knew you would; and you 
will foster him, and educate him as a 
geutleroan, and provide for hi» fu- 
ture wants in this stormy wicked 
life ? eh, Matthew ? ” — and Julia's 
arms were still at Matthew's neck. 
— “ Eh, Mattlu^w? I say, oh, Mat- 
thew?’* iind Mrs Clear raised her 
v<»ice with eveiy question, squee- 
zing, too, with growing force. — “ Eli, 
Matthew? " 

This time, Matthew becoming de- 
cidedly purple. Cl ied loudly — “ Yes, 
yes ! ’* 

“11a! ha! ha! hooked him, by 
God!” — and the parrot finished his 
buttered toast. 


ClIAVTirR 1\. 


'riie expense.s of the law- suit, \a- 
riotis di’hjs <‘(mt! actefi hy Mrs (^lear, 
u'Im'U she w'alkc^d “ in maiden medi- 
tation, fancy fr<*e,’' toirether with the 
profes‘'ioiinI education ot 1‘ippo, in a 
lew yiMis reduced Al.itthew's ten 
thoiisanrf pounds to little less than 
four. In happily, ?'Iis (’tear, for all 
)»i*r solitary hmt at clu'ertul saving, 
loid not learned “ to sink with dig- 
nity.” I util awakened hy the ring 
of the last guinea, she lived in the 
delusion <it tht‘ unbroken ten thou- 
sand. It is ti tle her imai:i nation w'as 
tinned with Oriental ex travaganee ; 
much was to be allowed for her 
bleeding ; though Mattliew, w'e 
grieve to say, was (juiu* devoid of 
ilie necessary charity. Nay, sorry 
are we to add, that as he lost his 
fnoney, lie lost his temper; as ht; 
became poor, he became less en- 
durable. Indeed, so surely did his 
nianner.s fall with his purse, that 
when suddenly depiived of every 
shilling, he a]>p<‘ared — ay, even to 
many of liis protesting friends — an 
jiicoiTigihle monster. Poor fellow! 
he was hardly used ; for he was one. 
of tliose rigid people who, with ten 
thousand pounds, pay their w-^ay, 
praise honesty as the best policy, 
and look <»n the ( Gazette as part and 
parcel of the Newgate Calendar. 
Pity, that such folks should fe.el ad- 
versity, — that such exceileut priu- 


riph'fi should he weakened, broken, 
by evil fortune ! However, so it 
chanced with Matllu'w^ he, who 
with a plum would have been a 
miracle of stoical probity, lighteiKMl 
of the best pai t of Jus wealth, began 
to look W’irh gentler eyes on liurrian 
indiscretion. Matthew, rich and 
prosperous, would have called that 
gross iniquity, which the same lo- 
sing Matthew practised as a wise 
Beli- preservation. 

“ Very well, Mr Clear, very well ; 
you know’ best; but sure am I that 
Simpson's a villain.” Thus, vv’iih fe- 
minine perception, one day proplu*- 
siedMrs Clear. Matthew^ seeing Ids 
way, smiled contemptuously ; arid 
though he spoke iiot,he ffdt,tolds own 
satisfae.tioiJ, iiiore. than a match for 
Simpson. Had lie condescended to 
reply, he might, we think, have ven- 
tured a like ingenuous vaunt to that 
really proclaimed by a modern mas- 
ter of the revels. — ** Hew^are, sir, be- 
ware of that Mr Bradford,*' W’his- 
pered the friendly waniiug. “ Sir,'* 
replied the Mirror ofMananers^ with 
an air and look of questitmed geni- 
us, — “ Sir, Mr Bradtortl may ilduk 
liitnself n blasted roj,'ije, but, sir,” — 
and the spe-^ker towered and dilati'd 
with a consciousness of power, as he 
coined the expressive comparaiive, 
— “ but, sir, he shall find that I can 
be a blasted* tv /'* 
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•‘Hal wbat! Simpson— wliy, the 
very man in niy ihoutrlit«,*' B»i<l 
Matthew ; “ wt^ll — liuoiph ! — sit 
down.*’ Hut Muitlu'W, despite his 
hospitable address, looked ill at ease. 
His eye fell from the face of Simp- 
fiofi ; and now, wandered, quite un- 
consciously, to Mrs Clear’s portrait; 
and now, dwelt sleepily upon the 
carpet. Julia rose from her seat; 
and, uttering half- a dozen eloquent 
footsteps, quitted the room ; we say 
eloquent, for even the dull, the 
goihdess Simpson, understood the 
disdain conveyed in them. 

Matthew sat, as tlioii{?h his chair 
became every moment hotter and 
hotter; and his face, ttlowing from 
a dirty yellow into a dingy red, be- 
trayed the increasing heal, ()u the 
other hand, Simpson" showed a coun- 
tenance of stone. Observing the 
confusion of his friend, he, with ex- 
emplary poliienes**. silently awaited 
his convenience. IVeluding the act 
by a short cough, Matthew jerked 
his chair, took the hand of Simpson, 
and stpieeztng it with the fervour «d 
a Pythias, said or sighed — “ My 
dear Simpson, I am so .sorry ! 

Not a word — not a syllable, my 
dear fiiend. .Since you can’t oblige 
me with the thousanti ” — 

“ Between ourseh e*!, my dear boy, 
the extravagance of rs (’lear is — 
but no, not even to you shouhl I — 
can I — expo'te my own wifel I 
thouifht 1 had tlie money— I ” — 

“ I wish you had, with all my 
soul ! But, at v»nee to put }ou ouw 
of agony, 1 am come to teil you, 
that 1 don’t want it.” 

If, before, 31anthew warmly press- 
ed th<? hand ol bi« friend, he could 
at this moinetit have embraced him. 
Yes, no soon<‘r had Simpson de- 
clared his indi'pendence, than Mat- 
thew became peifeclly trantpiil. 

“ Indeed,’* added Simpson, after 
a brief pause, ** ’twas very lucky 
that we did’ut pim hase” — ’ 

“ Lucky!” Cried Matthew, and 
his jaw worked like the jjaw of a 
corpse galvanized ; — “ lucky ! '* 

“ Very lucky : for, you must 
know,” and here Simpson lowered 
hia voice, took out his box, and im- 
partially bhoweiing the snoiF up 
either Dostril, continued with sylla- 
bic distinctueas, '* y<»u must know, 
that the bonds we were u> buy to- 
gether, have to-day gone down to 


nothing.” So saying, Simpson va- 
nished from the room, leaving 
Matiiiew fixed in a chair, an exuiii- 
inate pauper. 

A few words will tell the rise and 
progress of this domestic tragedy. 
Simpson and Matthew were bosom 
— nay, as Simpson thought, pocket- 
friends. Thus, when SimpsoD.speak- 
ing on the best secret Information, 
assured Matthew that a timely pur- 
chase of certain bonds must inevi- 
tably ” lead to fortune,” and conse- 
<juenlly to fame, — at the same time, 
asking for the golden intelligence, 
the temporary loan of a thousaivd 
to participate in the venture — 
Matthew, in a rapture of gratitude, 
and with a religious exciainatioii, 
promised the cash. However, 
Matthew was no sooner left alone, 
than he began to see bis way. Why 
should he pay so dearly for in»*re ad- 
\ice‘:' Why should not he himself 
reap the harvest of his own thou- 
sand V The tempter of man tri- 
umphed over friendship ; for, incite<l 
by the devil, Matthew invested every 
shilling of his fortune in the afore- 
said securities, — w’holly unmindful 
of the thousand pounds sacredly 
pledged to the believing Simpson ! 
'j'liUH, seeing his way. .Matthew look- 
ed upon stark beggary. Me think 
Simpson had an inkling of the sud- 
den destitution id his friend : we be- 
lieve it, from the calm, cobi manner 
ill which he touched upon the fait 
of the bonds, — from the, spark of 
malice that lighted his dull eye as he 
glided from the apartinenT. We may 
wrong him, — but we have our sus- 
picious. 

What was left to Matthew Y In 
no limn was the love of country more 
d»*eply rooted ; and yet, on the shoi t- 
est notice was be prepared to wean 
liimseif from Lngland, — to cross the 
sea — to become an alien and a wan- 
derer. Yes; without breathing a 
word about the vision, he clearly saw 
his way to New York. It may prove 
the worth of Matthew, when we as- 
sure our readers that many, many in 
London enquired most earnestly of 
his prospects. Matthew employed, 
as be. conceived, the surest means to 
baffle such amiahlis curiosity. In- 
deed, believing himself unequal to 
the pang, he even took no formal 
leave of his wife ; but promised him- 
Belf| when he should have aeen hia 
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way acroHfi the Atlantic, to--to send 
for her. Fortunately, the day he 
withdrew himself from bin home, Mrs 
Clear was gone with a party to the 
Luiidou Oiicka, He liad merely told 
lier, that for a few days he ahould 
be abaeiit in the country. 

It was about a fortnight after this 
separation, that the fast-sailing ship 
*’ The Good Intent,'* lay off Spithead : 
all was prepared ; in a few minutes 
she won hi put out to sea. A boat 
approached the ship, containing a 
pasHenger, a Mr Bustard, whose 
berth Imd been duly selected and 
paid for by a friend in the London 
l)nckH. The voyager mounted the 
side ; but, no sooner was he upon 
deck, than a shriek — a piercing fe- 
male screech went through the very 
timbers of The Good Intent.” The, 
men paused rnotionless at the ropes; 
the pasHengerH stared, transfixed ; 
but what was the sui prise of the 
niriles — i\hat the indignation of the 
ladies, — when a woman rushed to 
the new < omer, fell “ like a guilty 
thing*’ at his feel, anti with clasped 
hands, running eyes, and cracking 
voice, exclaimed — 

“ Forgive me, Matthew! — pra)', 
forL^ive me I I don’t deserve that 
300 should have followed me! In- 
deed, I don’t! But, forgive me, m 3 ' 
only C/lear- and 1 will — 1 w'ill go 
back with you ! ’’ 

Reader, it was even so. Peter 
Buslaid, cabin ]»assenger, was tio 
oiher than the defaulter, Matthew 
(‘iear. And nn>st unluckily, two in- 
dividuals —ibeir boat lay nsiertt — 
expressly tommissinned to seurch 
“ 'i be (iood Inteiil” or any other ves- 
sel, for the fugitive,— convinced by 
tlie words of Julia that they had 
caught their prey, instantly pounced 
upon it, and liaxing satisfied Captain 
Rogers of the legality of the act, pro- 
ceeded to cany Matthew' and Ins 
lujrgage into their private bark. 
Indeed, (/a])taiu Rogers, though cri- 


’ dently interested in the fate of Mat- 
thew, was too wise an officer— too 
good a seaman to question lawful 
authority. Otherwise, he had never 
risen from the rank of boatswain’s 
mate to the command of his present 
ship: for, by the strangest accident 
in life, Mrs Clear, when a spinster, 
had sailed to England with the very 
Rogers, in whose “ Good Intent*' 
she was now a favoured passenger. 

Matthew was hurried into the 
boat: his wife, breathless with anxi- 
ety, watched him safely seated be- 
tween the officers. Of course, she 
c'xpected an invitation to join the 
])aity ; but Matthew deigned no look, 
no word to the forsaken. Her magna- 
nimity at the spousal neglect w'as 
truly beautiful. She descended to 
the cabin with the dignity of an in- 
jured empress ; and from the stern 
window', with a bottle of haitHboru 
at her nose, contemplated the les- 
sening boat;” and ibougb, at least 
with Matthew, it “ unw'iJling rowed 
to land,”— Julia, above the W'eakiiess 
of silly Susan, neither 

(Vied adifu, nor wavrd ht'rlily htnid 

For tw'o or three minutes a deep 
silence reigned throughout the ship ; 
and the veiy sea, the breeze, seemed 
hushed in sympathy w'itli the silent 
sorrow', the wrongs of Matthew. 
All, save the oars, was profoundly at 
1 e. 1 t, wheu a high shrill note came 
over the w'aters from “ I’he Good 
Intent, ” — a sound driven “ like a 
woril of lire'' into the ears of Mat- 
thew, — a \oice that ctit d ibrou^b 
liie serene air — across the glassy 
wa\e — 

Ha I {la! ha! Hooked him, by 
God!** 

It was not to be supposed that 
]\Ii 8 Clear could cross the Atlantic 
without Nabob. Like the sw eet 
liiile cherub, the parrot was aloft, 
perched on a rope of ** The Good 
iiUeut.’' 


Chapter V. 


Law and private malice did their 
worst; and Matiiiew' grew old, and 
lived a beggar. U is true, lu the 
fondness of his heart he w'ould con- 
tinue to see his way ; but then be 
looked through rags, and tlie world 
bad lost its glory. He was most 


willing ; but Fortune only sneered at 
his alacrity. In the humility of his 
soul be thought nothing in this ditty 
earth too foul to touch ; and yet he 
walked with empty hands. Alone 
in the world— for he possessed cer- 
tain evidence of the demise of Mrs 
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Clear at Pliilndelpliia— 
to live for, but found it didicult to 
live. Often, fleeing his ivay, he look- 
ed directly at the poor-houwe. And 
wbat added Rcorpionfl to his daily 
wants, was the prosperity of early 
acquaintances — of men with no more 
eyes than moles ; men, who in truth 
had never seen their way, and who, 
notwithstanding, had jogged dully 
and prosperously on. Hara^jfled, 
disgusted, weary of i>reatii, Matthew 
paused in a desolate hour at a book- 
stall ; and, thumbing over a volume 
of Plutarch, nerved by lieroic ex- 
amples, he resolved on self- 
slaughter.’* 

Reader, pause ere you execrate. 
Behold Matthew, with but sixpence 
— and that begged from an old ac- 
quaintance — In his pocket ; house- 
less — hopelesfl ; his coat in tatters; 
a ventilating rent in his breeclies; 
melancholy eating his heart; a No- 
vember sky — a November rain ; and 
a bole in either slioe ! Is not this an 
hour in v^hich a man could lie down 
in a coffin as iu a bed V In which lie 
could gather himself to sleep — wrap 
even a parish shroud about liiin as 
he W'oiild wrap a wMrni great-coat 
— compose liis arms upon bis breast, 
and then fall Biniliticr <»n' into death — 
smiling, at the ruiiniug, scraping, 
stamping, shuffiing, still to continue 
over his head, by ibe lackeys, tlie 
liatterers, Uie debaters, the jugglers 
of the world above ? Yes ! Matthew 
saiv his way into a grave, and look- 
ing back at wbat be should 
the wormy pit seemed to him a 
warm, comfortable couch ; eider- 
down at the bottom, and silken cur- 
tains at the sides. 

Matthew, pondering on the means, 
decided in favour of arsenic, ('orn- 
posing himself to a look of indiffer- 
ence, he enured the splendid shop 
of a “ surgeon and apothecary.” 
Having, like Romeo, to call about 
him, he had some seconds to observe 
the gorgeous show made by the man 
of drugs. — At length the apothecary 
appeared behind the counter. ** What 
may you want?” 

Matthew paused, and a tremor 
thrilled him from crown to sole. 
** What may you want ? *’ 

** A-a-a dose of salts,” answered 
Matthew. The salts were delivered, 
the money paid, and Matthew was 
again in the street. The reader may 


stare at the vacillation of tlic self- 
doomed, who, sei'king deadly poison, 
asks for a salutary aperient. We 
know not whether we can satisfac- 
torily solve the riddle ; but this we 
know, that Matthew, casting up bis 
eyes, beheld hi the prosperous sur- 
geon and apothecary, the helpless, 
and, as he afterwards turned out. the 
iingratefiiburrogant Tippo ; the boy, 
whom — bold to his pledge by Mrs 
C^lear — Muttbew Ik'uI fostered, and 
cducAU^d as a gentleman, and pro- 
vitled for in this stormy, wicked life. 
Meeting bis eyes, Mnilbew tbougbt 
he was recognised ; and wbetlier — 
for pride is a mysterious agent — lie 
would not HulVer Tippo to suspect 
that his foster-father was so abased 
that noiighi was left him but to die, 
— or whether Matthew liad really 
repented of his wi(‘kediies«, we can- 
not aver. We can only assure the 
reader that, eschewing poison, he 
asked for salts; and, tin*- niedijirie 
in his ]U)ss<‘ssion, he was too goori 
an economist to l1ing it away. No. 
lie took it; and. strange to relate, in 
four-and-tvvenly liours, he saw bis 
way wit!) very difl'erent eyes. From 
this accident, we venture to .siJi:Lu*st 
to every morbid genius, to ewny 
despairing lover, who determines to 
purc}ia‘-e arsenic, first to try a dose 
of salts. Furguliu;f!i are fatal to ro- 
mance. 

Matiliew drudged and drudged, 
and sank and -unk. He, who, on the 
outset of life, saw his way o\cr its 
prouiJe-t heiulit^, its riclieMt 
now with coiiij ach'd vision hung 
o\er the books of a soiditl nia.-^ter, a 
withered usurer. lIowe\er, as the 
man of money-bags was nuitdi older 
than Matthew, as he had no kindred, 
and was hoiintiful in his professions 
towards hi.s sole, his contideiuial, and 
his iialf-wtar\ ed cleik — Matthew, in 
fitful moments, would see bis way to 
the inker's foi tune. Hence was he 
all devotion and ductility. Thus, 
when bis master teHiilied to an e v<*nt. 
it WHS enough for Maribev^ ; though 
h(i himself should have forgotten the 
diTumstance.yet was bis i-on/idenco 
so great in the veracity of Ids em- 
ployer, that he had but little hcHita- 
tion in swearing t<» it. A law-suit 
most triurnphunily illustrated the 
fidelity of Matthew. 

A certaiu Kpendtbrift deeply In- 
debted to the advances of the money- 
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merchant, had the dishonourable All was breathless, hushed, in the 
audacity to contest his claims. The Old Bailey, as IVlatthew was pre* 
case was involved in many niceties; sented to the mob. The executioner 
and what was worse, it fell in a time acquitted himself with praiseworthy 
when lVlatthew*K master was in the adroitness. In an instant Matthew 
hands of the physician, who, to the was ready for the sport ; and still 
anxious enquiries of the clerk, shook the silence reigned, as he stood, pre- 
adeatirs-head I The pain of the sick pared for the first turn, 
man's diseaHc, only aggravated his “Ha! hai ha! Hooked him, by 
desire of vengeance. To Matthew God!** rang from a window of the 
he left the evidence of the case, nar- Governor’s mansion. Yes, there was 
rating various incidents which, de- the ubi([uitou8 Nabob ! He had been 
scribed on what Matthew believed to brought to Newgate by a sailor, sub- 
be a bed of deatli, had to him all the secpieiitly doomed to tlie hulks ; had 
force and solemnity of an oath, been iratlicked wiili a turnkey’s wife 
Matthew swore in open court in the for tobacco, and, after various prison 
spirit of his master; but vain was vicissitudes, was piomoted to the 
the testimony; the spendthrift gain- drawingroom of i)»e go\t‘riior, 
ed the cause; and the Mudtlen shock Nothing could exceed ilie liumau- 
finished the usurer. He died, leav- ity of the crowd. Two or three, at 
ing «*very tiling he had to build a our commencement we paiti< iilar- 
chapel, bequeaihing not even a bU'hs- ized one sp<*aker, moralized on llie 
ing to liis 4‘leik. Hapless Matthew! condition of the culprit; but, with a 
li was not enough for the defendant single exception, no spec tator ofl’ered 
to gain a victory, hut he riiusi torture an afl'ront. Having turned his hour, 
tin? coiKpoTf'd. All indictment was Matthew was about to be released, 
fill'd against tlie clerk fur perjury. “ How are you now V soothingly 
fie was trif d, found guilty, ami sen- enquiied the executioner, 
teijced ; and for only swearing in the ‘‘Pretty well — pretty well — if — ** 
spiiit of his master, i\latthew was At this moinent, a dastai d in the 
condemned to two years in New- human form Hung a handful of mire 
gate, and to stand one hour by St in the of the suirerer; wlio. 

Sepulchre’s clock in the jiilloiy ! trying to shake it off’ merely add- 
f’oor Matthew ! we saw him fixed ed: — 
and luroiijg; and we must say to his “ If — if — 1 — could — see — my— 
cri dii. that lie wcutr<»und and round way !” 

with the calmness and equanimity of A kind Samaritan attended Mat- 
the most practised statesman. \\e thew in the prison. He sought to 
have long yearned to hold aphiloso- clear the eyes of ihe suilerer of cer- 
pljieal discourse on the pillory: is tain panicles, ‘ Look straight for- 
not the present a golden time! We ward,” said the operator, 
pledge* ourselves that our essay shall “ Ha! " groaned Matthew, and he 
employ one liour, and no more? thought — How difl’erently should I 
Well, we do a violence to our feel- have seen iny way ?/ I had always 
ings, and defer our task. looked straight forward ! ” 

TO Till'. f*l{lN< i:s.s VU TOKM, ON sHKlNO Ill-U IV VOUK I’.VTUKOKAL, Dl-RlMi 
TllL I*KK1 ORMANCE OF THE MESSIAH. 

Swvr-r Princess! as 1 gaze upon the<* 

In the bright sunshine of thy youthful grace, 

And ill thy soft blue eyes, and tranquil brow. 

Would seek resemblance to thy lofty race, 

1 think how soon the whelming cares of state 
May crush thy free young spirit with their wi'iglit. 

And change the guilelesH beauty of thy face ; 

Nor leave of that sweet liappy smile one trace : — 

TJieii earnestly I pray that thou niayst be 
Througli all thy life beloved, good, and great; 

And when from thy calin home, by Heaven’s decree. 

Thou art called to rule a mighty Nation’s fate. 

May St thou throughout thy reign be just and wise. 

And win at last a crown immortal in the skies. 

Wakefield^ Sept, 9, 1835. 
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There are fear tliin||rs more awful 
than Caverua— Uiejr have the aubliine 
of obscurity to perfection. Those by 
the sea-shore are very well, and the 
imagination may be credulous of 
Tritons and Sea Nymphs; but the 
delusion adll not last long — we soon 
perceive how they are made, and not 
being in immediate tear of the sleepy 
waters lazily Momnarnbulating at 
their entrances, we recover our pla- 
cidity, and are sensible of no presence 
but our own. But, to be tide-eaugbt 
iu one of these, fearfully cliiigifig to 
some daik fragment, as high as we 
may climb, washed by the rage, and 
stunned with the roar of swell and 
breaker, looking out through tlie 
spray on the dark green waves and 
the lurid lightning, is quite anotlur 
matter. The daughters of Ocean, that 
visited Prometheus, come not here 
as comforters. It is better to drop 
and drown, and end the niiseiy. Vet 
there are caverns in themselves 
much more grand and terrilic; bold 
was the man who first entered the 
liiiknowii iJaikiiess. And men //'//<- 
Jived in tiieiii. There was I’ldloc- 
tetes, liovvliug away his agonies in 
his cave, in the lonely uninhabited 
Lemnos. Yet that wa? scarcely a 
cat^ern, though cal led one, for it liadits 
two entrances, and perforated halls, 

“ rr'? " j’* ~— 

had itl)een otherwise represented, we 
i^ihould have more pitied the honor 
of his situation than his disease. 
Imagine yourstdf lar inland — on the 
/trra invinjuttn — and tuniiutf t^uddeti- 
ly into some wild jiioutitain pass, ytm 
nee, yawning before y(»u, a “ lom*- 
Kome cave foilorri;” would j ou ij«»t 
btaiid agiiasl r could you pa**^s it 
without fearfully looking back r you 
mum be alone. Would you most 
dread be.asts or demons ‘r As to put- 
ting your foot within it, teropting its 
unknown depth, you would condemn 
the idea as the suggestion of an evil 
spirit, and would recede irom its 
mouth, lest it should project its stony 
arms, and, witlr a ** shut, sesame,'* 
enclose you for ever ; and you would 
think of yourself, standing there 
^aenseless, till awakened, you fancy 
y&urtielf a petrified living statue, fix- 
ed, and staring into the darkness 
\i6ible.** We are disarmed of half 


our natural terror, when we go pre« 
pared and knowingly, with attend- 
ants and torches, to these awful en- 
trances to the subterranean world ; 
but, to awaken from a sleep, all alone, 
and know one's self to be iu such a 
horrible recess, and to bear tlte aU 
numt still water mysteriously steal- 
ing its way { whence coming and 
wiiiiher going — all unknown would 
be btyond the bearing of any nerves. 
If you could l)ear that, you might be 
as strmig of nerves as Hercules, mid 
descend lower, even to I’hrlanis, 
whistling all the way ; and dragging 
('erberus by one ot bis lulls, lide 
him back, as Waterton did the < ay- 
inan. 

Neptune s grotto at Tivoli is a 
fine cavern in its way, and the water 
thundering through it, down frtmi 
above, is of magical iiillnence — but 
tile almost still liver, triMliiig no one 
knows where, as in W obey hole, has 
a more wotHlrtius power. W obey 
bole is the most avvhii cavern I have 
♦•ver seen — the ^lo^r m)stiiioijs, 
licit pan oi >011111 sei-,biro aiomnus 
in them. 'Mie linieslone bilN aie 
hollow, with di-coveicd iiint uiiwi — 
covered lioles, that tor aiiulit vve 
know may cominunicale w uli llie 
Ihmtdaniel dungeons ; where tin* 
stoim demons, as they drive by, lay 
their permitted eais lo lu ai the bow- 
lings ot the rebel .-piiils, ebniiied un- 
der ilie eaitb. It is siippo'^ed that 
then* is a suhiei i Hiiean pHstace tiom 
Wukey to ( hiMldar cliffs ; and a story 
is toltl of a dog being put into a ca- 
vern in ihf* latter pbo e, and making; 
bis exit at Wokey. '1 be <li-tiince ir* ai 
the least six inilt's. Though 1 would 
not voui*]] iovtbe tuilb of ibi‘ sioiy, 
it may be not an incredible thing. 
J'Aery <»ne lius heard of ( lo diiar 
cliffs. No one can form an idea of 
their peculiar beauty, or, 1 should 
say, grandeur, without studying 
them. I'Voin the general line ot the 
country, no Huspicioii W'ould be en- 
tertained of so fim^ a pass existing 
among the Mendip hiils. Tliere are, 
indeed, many paMsages through them 
of various characaer, but there is 
not one lo be eompared to that of 
Cheddar. Indeed, iliere is nothing 
like it any where, as far as my know- 
ledge goes* The rucks are iu cha- 
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racter the fineBt, in places perfectly 
precipitous to a depth of perhaps 
lour hundred feet; they are magdl- 
hceiit in form and colour, and the 
numerous caverns and holes add 
much to the Kubliiuity of the scene. 
Cheddar is certainly much finer than 
tJie pass of Llarnberris. It is a ctr- 
cuitouH and narruiv course ; and so 
retired, so sheltered within its own 
recesses, that you think not of its 
utter barrenness — you are involved, 
as it wer4>, witiiin a deep wood of 
lock. Many years since I vi^iited 
it and sketched there. 1 vi as much 
gratified the other day by a fine sub- 
ject of (Jheddar, sketched in on can- 
vass by iny friend Mr Jackson of 
('lilton, an artist of inucli genius; 
and in constMjuence 1 deiennined, 
on the lirst opptutunity, to revisit 
ihe iix kfcf. Such soon occtiried ; and 
I niiisi eolith SK li’at their suldiiniiy, 
luaguihcetiCe, aiul beau‘y, far sui- 
pussed my recoilecLioii and ( xperta- 
litui. An urlist catinof fjid hi rt-T 
saaiies for riok in drUiil ; an<l, 
should lie he disposed to it.ak^* pic- 
tures of such KuhjccLs, he will li.id 
many as peifect in conjp isiii'.ni m 
hi* would de‘'ii t'. 'J’here is a kiiti at 
the entraijce, the smoke of which, 
loilint: atnoULf ih.* ii/ck*?, p'roo’ur^-s 
jiiie efitcls. Here, to », lie v, iil find 
admii.ihl'* ?»tUs/K'*o< i er!ih,ot every 
sloipe and di*[»th. \Sliiit a s(*ciit* for 
a kind-.-ioi 111 ! It i . so ii eali d in my' 
fiiend’s )uciuie. wiiicii is n»o^lplo- 
mising. [ think tew could vviud 
Ihrougli this snhlime pas-, without a 
sense of feJir ; tin* rock ^ hrti/;f{!i^^ 
o\ er-head, appart iitly tin e:iti‘niog lo 
ciush the iiiuiuliT, ami tlm yawning 

chaMilM, 4*l0M* Upull Ids looi'-tt-pt-, 

ttcein prepared, as if hy tr.av ic, for his 
piisou or his miwe. P is liu* i‘ gi*vu 
i'or gi nii and em liaiitiir nt. It inay^ 
he useful to memioii, tliac the 
ski teller wiil fnid very pooil accoiu- 
iiuKiaiioii, as ilure aic one or two 
very lespectnhle inns at the little 
village, w hicli is clo-^e to the scenery. 
Till re is a small and idear stieam, 
u'hieh, though not couspieunus, may 
he of advantage to the skeh her. On 
our way to C'lieddar, w'e enieriMl a 
ainall comb (Uerringtoii, or Buv- 
ringtup) to nee a cavern iu which, 
upon its accidental discovery, «ome 
yeai a ago, were found, not far from 
its mouth, Hkeletons laid apjiurcnlly 
in order, and farther in, an irniuenso 
quantity of foagii bones of antedilu- 
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vian animals. These had all disap- 
peared, but we were told, that some 
of them were of very large size. We 
learned that they were removed by 
a Mr Beard of Ban well, where a simi- 
lar cave has been opened, and there, 
1 understand, heaps of bones are still 
in the situation in which they were 
found. How came these animals, and 
of various species, that do not assort 
with each other, thus heaped to- 
gether, and often in caverns to which 
there is no apparent entrance or exit? 
The very stone must have been first 
formed wlien they were thus imbed- 
ded together. You may take a geo- 
logist whh you, or you may be one 
yourself, hut neither you nor he will 
have power to do more than guess at 
thetu; wonderful things, and never 
come to a satisfactory solution of the 
diilictiUics. Science, however, will 
do much, and will from one bone 
ituikc out the whole animal, so that 
we pretty well know the forms of iho 
crCfiMircs that, at the formation of 
thH liiitcHtoLio, iiihubited the earth — 
it it vvuH earth. But what is limo- 
Ktone itself ? how formed ? Was it 
nut on<‘o all living matter, ail im- 
meiiM*, iminoii-mtahle as it is, made 
Ilf the pusitivt; Hobsiancc, the bonea 
of living creatures? Look at the 
innunicrablc and enormous masses, 
ami imugine that all was once life. 
Till* thought will not disengage it- 
scll fiom Thc iniud, and we delude 
ourselves with the idea, that the spi- 
rus of all this life are still present, 
and sentient : Tiie w^orld iu ruin and 
cuin’oustioii, helping up its own mo- 
nument -tiiewdiole mountain mass, as 
it w'ere, one petriried statue of former 
existence, lilting up its bold front to 
the new <*realion, to assert, “ Wo 
wen*’" — claiming prioriry of ages, the 
possession and dominion of the 
uoild! i am no geologist, and do 
not walk about this modest unas- 
suming world (like an Indian sa- 
vage), to tomahawk the bills, that, 
one would think, oiteu put on fright- 
iul appearances to stay the advances 
of the stone chipners ; and know 
nothing but what 1 have picked up 
in conversation. 1 wait till the 
science comes to some determinate 
conclusion, and shall be divested of 
its hard names. In the mean while, 
there is some pleasure in the mys- 
tery of Ignorance, and a much wider 
scope for fancy — therefore for 
poetry. The world is the revel 
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ground of the imaguiatiou, and igno- 
rance is place^, as porter, to keep 
out science and knowledge, that 
ever begin to cut and to «(|uare, 
which imagination nblioi'H. ^^ilil8t 
we are yet in the flesh, not knowing 
how soon we may become stones 
oursel v’es— to be lirokeu up 
aud trodden upon by otiier I'reated 

hoofs let us spai e the hones of our 

predecessord, though they be ibssil, 
thankful for the fertile, part of our 
inheritance. Uut it will not be. 
Science petrifies the liuiiiifn heart, 
and sends forth the gentle to stick 
butterflies through with pins. Mul- 
titudes of such amiable Iiuiiters have 
I seen in the woods this last m<»rith, 
aud I would have rejoiced had Pun 
and Sylvauus, or a sa!}r, lea^wtl 
forth, and forked them upon tin* 
green sward, while the I)r\ads 
should have whipped l lie in wlh 
nettles, male aud female deiimjueuts, 
pinned down for a six hours* iectuie 
on the bi tter humanities. 

To return to tlie Burlington ca- 
vern. How the animal fossii hone', 
came there, let Professor Buckland 
determine, if he can. But liow came 
the huuian skeletons there : That 
will appear more strange, u hi n the 
tale of the first discovi ry of the e i- 
vern i.s told. A party of lusiies 
hunted a rabbit into a binall hole. 
They commenced dig:.i!ig it out; 
and, to their stirpiise, the small hole 
became a conftiderahle apertine, raid 
at length the whole mouth of the ca- 
vern was exposed ; not far in they 
found the skeletons. There was not, 
apparently, any entrance to the ea- 
vern. The mouth must hau- been 
closed by the falling of pieces Ironi 
above, which, by iiccumnlation of 
ages, formed one mass, covered w'iili 
earth and verdure, cflVctually stop- 
ping up the entrance to the casern. 
At the time that tiiese hodies were 
deposiu^d in tin; ca'iern, it was of 
course open, and used as a buiial- 
place, probably on the occasion «>f 
some battle, for there is tho site of 
an ancient encampment not far ofi*. 
This must have been ages ago ; and 
the interior part, wherein ivcre the 
fossil bones, was probably never ex- 
amined until the modern discovery. 
To the sketcher this cave is not par- 
ticularly interesting, there being so 
much finer within bis reach. 1 have 
mentioned the Ban well caves; 1 have 
not seen Uiem ; and 1 understand 


that there is one also in Brocklcy 
comb; though I have often studied 
in that beautiful place, 1 never saw 
the cave; it id certainly concealed, 
and probably difiicult of access. 
Brockley comb, however, is an ad- 
mirable spot for study, independent- 
ly of such an object. The trees in 
it are magnificorit, partietilarly the 
ash; aud ih.* inltuinixture. of rock 
and tree, aud the broken charaetCT of 
the gioiind, render it a very choire 
spot for the artist. Tnere is a pub- 
lic roail tliroiigh it, nine miles horn 
Bristol; and the \iews ahine, on 
either side, are remarkably line. Von 
look down upon a wholi* region of 
trees, sloping down ii-toaiich plain, 
Imcked by csiliivafed hills ; but from 
the oppo.'.ite side you have ino-.t 
inagniueenl ; tin* oib selling 

in rht* ( Mauiu 1, ami poui ing hi.> ilood 
ol gloii UO' lolom*.. ovci- ihe iTiter- 
inediate country, while the (1< oj», 
rocky, womled glen is ilircctly Iw - 
low you, reposing unlouflje.! Itj. {•.<* 
ligh:, in s(*I('mn shade. 'Dion^li r 
has been by jieeidfnt, tlie Iasi w.m-Iv 
or leu ilavs ha\e in. ale me f.uriil! 
with caveiiis. 1 in.-iny !-. :?» . 

in and about one in l.eigli wt 
It is r.Ol laiJI*, hut 1 v’.'gl* \ 1( t 

a n.Mjderale hii'iit.uion ; and an' eviin* 
philn^nphi'i” nj.iy liml ii an At: ' 'e 
subslitlile loi n;:>. L Wi-n.d 

make an admiriihle tien ‘'luM.Id a 
painiei \\\A\ a '.Judy for a t , . 
ground to a family giou[> ol h-.m^. 
The situation of it ss soinbie ai! 1 
solemn, riciiiy iiinbrng^Mui', — the 
rnoiilh being on the de'ii'en! a 
deep and giouiny dejl, who'.r 
are wild, and the j;i<»jecting h.-h > 
and twisted roots all dhect* *! to- 
W'aids, and as it \v**re looking in:(>, 
the <a\ern, are fahrj] jus of 
ami make the pieture suidi. Aloe.* 
this, at the lop of the dell, immedi- 
ately win re it ilips, ami the tiies 
shoot out boldly from tin* ro:l.y 
ledges, are sonie M iy wild sludo 
well worth the skrMeiHu’s altt iidon. 
1 was alone here, wailing for a 1 lo- 
ther sketclu*:’, who did not keep Jjis 
eji::agi*ment, and I confe.ss the h.ne- 
linesd of the seeiie, its di ep L’loom, 
and peculiar character id com-eal- 
tuent, v\^eic too powerlul for plea- 
sure. A litvli* lowii down the river, 
ami on the opposite side, high op in 
the bold dill, is the well known 
Giants (hi\e; at bigb water there 
is a fine echo; which seems to come 
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from the cavern’s mouth. The in- the mouth of a fearful cavern, to- 
geiiiouH Mr West, who is construct- wards the foot of the pass Les 
in^ a now observatory above, is ex- Escheiles, and of shuddering as I 
ravating lo reach this giant’s Ijole ; went by it. The demon of “ antres 
if ho succeeds, the ca vern will be vast and deserts wild,” will, I am well 
visited from thence with great inte- assured, be my nightmare this night, 
rest, and t)iovi(‘\v from it to the op- for I am, even waking, haunted by 
posite woods and along the course its visions. But we must live and 
of the river will be very striking. I learn, and gather something even 
hav(^ u dream-like recollection of from dark dreams, 
coming, iif the dusk of evening, upon 

“ Tiie courtier in his liall. 

The hermit in his cell. 

The Sketcher in bis cavern, 

And Truth in her well.** 

But Truth has enjoyed but a ry, the mesaenger, stood to admire 
dry berth of late, and has not had and sketch — the cavern of the 
where withal to wash her beautiful Nymphs, where Ulysses hid his 
ieatureH, that are just now a liltlc treasures. All these are for dreams, 
till the wet season comes, and furnish pictures, and appropri- 
So we may put mattiT of fact some- ate figures. There is Maia*s Cave, 
wliat aside tor a while, and bottle it and the Diclican, and a hundred 
up for future use, and let I’ancy other abodes, too well known to 
lule tlu» hour, ^liall wc dare lo mythological scandal, ages before 
enter Meiliu’s cave, or mount the tlie Suppression Societies, under 
ei upper of the “ coal-black su*(*d/’ the Jovial reign. Virgil’s shameful 
and try t!ie !>laeker deHcent with cavern scene has been painted by 
Otiin - iaK(‘ counsel of imclianlers roussin— a scene as low in taste, as 
ami .Magi, and feast as biideirroom bad in morals; but yEueas was a 
t b'ct in tin* Kiibierranefin balls of wretch, and took Dido storm. 
Eiiiy r.nil»anon or enter, with the He had neither love for the pictu- 
AhicanV rn»L'’ of safely, the lighter res<jiie, nor awe of the "genius 

ju'l LloiioiiH, y(>i sobiiiii, because loci.” But caverns for painters and 
silfiu, trarden. where trees bloom poets are tiiose unsophisticated by 
with precious ston<*s ' >hall we im- liiiinaii adventure, where man dare 
“ pioph<‘lic vt'iii ” witliiii "the not, and angels will not tread — 
n;i\<d of tf.eewrjlj,” tin* ludlow slii ine where .•spirits lurk invisible, and yet 
(d tlie Delphian ? Iheie w(»uld we impregnate the rocks with their life 
have tine enchantment — there is the and essence. They come when they 
U'lutti* (*f ( alypso, that e\ t n Mercii- are called, by potent spells, and 

‘‘ Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

All that mingle may.” 

1 said, where luininn feet trt‘ad not .Strange being, conversant with the 
— \et was tlu*re Prospero's cave, moon’s interluiiar cave, and the pre- 
that retained its magic under the ciou.** hiding-places of the deep sea, 

< haste footing of ]\liian(!a; for Ariel where of the wreck d nothing 
daily la newed it with mysteiy. 

" doth fade, 

Put didli ^ufler a '^•‘u-changc 
Into suiiieihiug rich and sirauge,” 

deep down below, lint regions touched by solar light, yet gem-illuml- 
ualed — 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

Tiie dark unfat homed caves of ocean bear.” 

How like are Homer and Shak- more perfect visible agency. It is 
speare iu ilieir cohcejition of beings curious that, perhaps, there is no 
neither angels, nor gods, nor deiiii- instance (I speak oil hand} of any 
gods, but spirits, the esBeiiren which, thing like the mystery of magic in 
ill after ages, magic brought into ancieut classic autliors but in Ho- 
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mer, and Uiat’ confined to the 
OdysBey. The goda, indeed, of the 
Heathen Mythology were niauy, and 
had their divisioimand Huhdi visions ; 
but Blill they rcftained human cha- 
racter and passions, and, though 
they were now’ and then invisible, 
and assumed otlier shapes, all their 
thoughts and actions were of this 
world ; there was no glimpse of a 
world of spirits, of spell working, 
and incantation — if we except the 
Odvssey- \Miat were the ships of 
ilu*’ Phienicians but magical, that 
themsehes knew wliiilier they 
hbotild go *r The vessel that con- 
veyed riywsses to Ithaca is trans^ 
formed into a rock, and the propiic- 
cy impending over tlie city of Alci- 
iious is mysterious. Then thcie is 
the magic girdle t<» bo ilirown into 
the sea by Ulyssi*s, n<»t looking be- 
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hind him. The enchanted cup of 
Circe, and her men monsters. Ca« 
lypKO, tlie Sirens, (^irce, all partake 
of powi*r of eii chan tin eut. Tliey are 
between divinitieH and genii — and 
Scylln and ('harybdis are but more 
awful forms of the witrli Sy corax. 

This is a subject for curious spe- 
culiitioii. \A'hence arose, tho notion 
of magic, of demons, and genii t 
Ihit 1 must return to ’Calypso, 
What nil air of enchantment is 
spread around; not for odours only 
was the hiiriiing of ilie split cedar 
and cytueHN wood; liieie was a 
clinriu in it, tlie mystical fumiga- 
tiiui, that “ cheered the hapjjy inle.” 
'riiH wlu>le scene is so tieHUtiful, 
and oilers vueli exijuisite Hiiijerts 
for the painter, that 1 itm teinptctl 
to gi^e it. Let um try Cowper. 
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Nov the Argirid<* refused, 
Messenger of the skies ; his samijilH, fair 
Ambrosial golden, to his ieet he bound, 

Which o*er the moist wave, as the wind, 

Bear him, and o’er ib iliiniitahle earth, 

Then took bis njd with which at will all eyes 
He softly shuts or opens them again. 

So arm’d, forth Hew ilte \aliaiJi A;^ii i<!e, 
Alighting on Pieria ; down he hioop'd 
To Ocean, and the I*iiJ<iws ligliJ}}' hklniined— 

In form a seamew, such as in tl»e hays 
Tremendous of the batren Ueep I.er food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample u ing. 

In such disguise o’er many a wa\e lie mde. 

But reaching now that isle remote, tcuvKook 
Tiie azure deep; and at Uie epaciou* giot, 
Where dwelt the ambev-treased nyiuyit*. arrived, 
Found her wdlhin. A hie on all the iif'aith 
Blaz'd sprightly, and. far-diflus'd . ilic .scent 
Of smootlj-splii cedar and of c} press-wood 
Odorous, burning, cbeei’d the happy islt*. 

She, Imsied at the loom, and plying fast 
Her golden shuule, with melodious \oice 
Sat chanting iIxmo; a gnue on either side, 
Alder and poplar, and the redolent branch 
Of cyprcbs, hemni’d tho dark retreat around. 
Tliere many a bird of brcndcBt pinion built 
.Secure her nest, the ow’l, the kite, and daw, 
Long-tongued, fieipienter of the sandy shoren. 

A gaiden-\ine, luxuriant on all sides, 

Mantled the spariout ravern, clusier-hung 
Profuse; four fountains of serenest lympli, 
Tluur sinuous course pursuing side hy side, 
Stray’d all around ; and etery where appear’d 
Meadows of softest verdure, puri)led o'er 
W'lth violet*; it was a scwie to fill 
A god from heaven with woridt*r snd delight. 
Hermes, Heav’n’s messenger, admiring stmid 
That sight; and having all survey'd, at length 
Enter’d the grotto; nor the lovely nymph 
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Him knew not soon as seen, for not unknown 
l^ach to the other the Immortals are, 

How far soever separate their abodes.” * 


Even Hermes, here, with his wing- 
ed sandals and his wand, whose 
strange power is not forg(»tteri, moves 
more like a being of a spirit world 
than a sohstamiai deity of tlie Hea- 
then Mythology; and his skimming 
the hlliows lightly, a seamew, and 
we know not iiow being Heriiu^s 
again, has a very Ariel air. There 
iH as much enchantment, properly 
80 called, in the whole passage, as 
if) Ariosto’s imitation of the scene — 
llijggieroin the (harden of Alciua — 
niiri that, too, otVers no bad Huhjec.ts 
f<tr tlie pwinter. What is more fit 
for painting than poetical romance, 
»*ven for laiidscnpe — 1 should say, 
rntire parlicularly for landscape ? 
Ariosto is well known; hut how tew 
me Wfll aetjuai tiled with Boiardo’e 
lijiiainorato, whicli is, in fact, more 
ejitertaiiiing, havinif more of the 
lairy-tale character in it than the 
l*’iiriuso, and, in tiuth, is tlie first part 
of the story of which the h'urioso is 
the contiuuatiniK It should be read 
in RernrV “ H ifacimento.” 

I5iit to return somewhat to the 
suhjfct from which tin* dii/re^sion 
01*1 leil, to this passage in itje Oilys- 
sc‘y and romance, if Salvator Ro- 
sa had lived when the Arabian 
N {gilts' l aUertainmiOits sorvondrous- 
ly liroiighl magic in <’oniiexion with 
daily habits ami actions, iuid with, 
out robbing it of oue atom of its 
awe atid inyster}", he would cer- 
tainly have painted the Robber’s 
(’a\e. He delighted in nx’ks ami 
caverns; hut then how peculiarly 
did he treat thorn! Tlieir gieat 
eharacter was liie aim of liis peneil ; 
their broad elVectn, their rugged 
forms, and general (not particular) 
coloiiiH, were dashed in by iiim with 
a forc(‘ and execution as rugged as 
the rocks theniselves, when they 
frown defiance at tlie deinouH of the 
Hlorm and lightning that lower and 
play about them. He has been apt- 
ly t«*rin€*d “ Savage Rosa,” There 
are no obtruding tllppancies in his 
]iictiires, no visible labour about un- 
necessary detail, no gaudy display 
of rainbow hues. He contented 
himself with those few sober — 


should Bay, perhaps, sombre— co- 
lours, that suited the simplicity of 
grandeur, that true property of bis 
subjects* We cannot doubt that he 
saw, and perhaps enjoyed, all, even 
tlie minutest, beauties of the detail 
of Nature ; but be saw, too, and ad- 
mired most, that free fling and power 
of Nature's creation, as thrown into 
exiHiencH by an Almighty impulse, 
and bearing the greatness and im- 
press of His will, who opened his 
iiand, and it was made. In this 
simplicity we may compare him 
with Handel, whose great style does 
not, even now, please the less, be- 
cause it is totally destitute of those 
vagaries that have arisen from the 
stretch of modern science. 

'I he very foliage of Salvator has a 
ruggediiess, which is to many an 
eye uncouth and unnatural ; not 
characteristic of particular trees, 
but still in strict accordance with all 
around it ; it has rather a wildness 
tliHii a soft beauty^ a freedom and 
hardihood of independence, akin, but 
owing not shelter and life tothe rocks 
and caves witii wliich they fiold 
communion. 1 cannot but think 
that there is ground unoccupied by 
lilt landscape painter. There is 
soim thing yet unaltaiued between 
the smooilmesK of the softer painters 
and the savage roughness of Salva- 
tor; and, perhaps, a study of ro- 
mance would lead to the possession 
of the territory. Can tljere be a 
greater contrast than between (Claude 
and Salvat4>r y 1 say not that they 
are m»t both excellent ; hut how dif- 
ferently did they view nature ! What 
are ('.laude’s rocks V — tame and arti- 
ficial, and in his attempts at caverns, 
the chisel and formal design are 
manifest; Salvator’s rocks are rude, 
and speak of the convulsion that 
tore, the earth with its throes. The 
]Hcture of Claude's in ilie National 
(iallery, of Sinun before Priam, will 
exemplify my remark on his prac- 
tice. Priam and his attendants stand 
near a large rock, most formal in its 
designs ; it is not completely carved 
and excavated by hand, nor is such 
operation wholly omitted ; it is un- 

Sliould 
C. N. 


• See many translations of this passage in our February Number, 1834-. 
wc resume our articles on the Odyssey Y 
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certaiuly aud weakly conceived, and 
rather carefully tiuished tli an vigor- 
ously paiiiU*d. Tlie cavity in the 
rock behind Priam is a mere cup- 
board, and the little cut plattorin be- 
fore him makes but a poor stage for 
the king of Troy. Thert^ is in tliis 
the saiiie timidity; it should have 
been a regal stage or none ; there 
hhould have been marble steps, and 
costly architecture; not a slight pick- 
a-xiug of the ground, which is mean, 
:md loo like, the temporary stage of 
a mountebank and his pu])pets. This 
picture is not, certainly, a fair speci- 
men of C'laude as to his ability in 
that pariieular of the art of which 1 
Ija\e been speaking; it is altogether 
such a composition as might he seen 
on a tweltih-cake; but from its very 
defect it best exemplifies iny mean- 
ing. Now, there is the lari;e SaUa- 
Tt)r ill the British Iiislituliim, which 
J nieiiliiuied in my hist ; the coiiu*r 
of that picture is occupied by a rock, 
ruit bow diU'erciitly Heated ! It is 
true, llie scene is didereut, and a 
tiaijsfer of tbej-e parts from the one 
painter to tlie other wouid liai e 
made sad ])atcljes ; but }ou cannot 
think of them togeilii'r without being 
ofiended at tlie bibiiiir and timidity 
of (l:rjin\ J would not Iiaie it 
ihought, because ( thus date to <*ri- 
ticize this, or nny oilier picture of 
Claude, ih.at 1 am iiis<uisil>b* to his 
gre-it beauucs ; lu‘ i-*, indet il, a Hue 
jiia'-rer ol the ail in bis own way; 
aiui siiK'c tlie L't-nius of one man can- 
not do ad things, we ouglil lo re ^ 
joice, iHliier than regret, that he bad 
a le^^ audaciou*^ hand than otbeis: 
And there is no lienying, that bis 
execution is often happily cbaracter- 
i-.Tic of fd-» hiihjects. Nor slamld we 
Tt‘gret. iliai Siliator Uo>a ilid not 
icsirain tln' w ildness of ids manner. 
And though in's bamlilti scenes re- 
pose not in a pastoial cliaim, they 
liave a wild aiul solemn awe, and 
ilash of ad veniuie about them, to en- 
gage llie, niiod in evenifiil specula- 
tion, that is neither iinpleasbig nor 
injurious to its energy. May there 
not be yet room for another exercise 
of art between these tw'o painters ? 

1 do not mean the pastoral, that has 
been occupied. — perhaps it may he 
beat termed, Historical Jlomauce. 

I began this paper with notice of 
rock and cavern, and have followed 
it with the deviation of a skctcher, 
who is led aside by every BGcming 
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path to furnish his portfolio with 
some variety ; perhaps there is one 
more cave it is time that 1 should 
enter, that of Trophonius, that 1 
might learn silence. And why ? not 
because the siihject may weary, not 
because 1 would yield Hubinission to 
silence upon compulsion and the 
authorit}' of names that take the lead 
in art. 1 arn told that 1 have brought 
a hornet’s nest about my ears, by 
my few remarks upon Somerset 
House Exhibition- It may be so, 
but 1 have not felt the stings; in- 
deed, 1 am ignorant, excepiiug upon 
this hearsay, of the fact. But 1 do 
think public exhibitions are open to 
public critici*«iii, aud if mine be un- 
just, 1 shall make no eoiiveits; but 
as I give my reasons for my remarks, 
if they are well-founded, 1 still hope 
to make converts of the artists tliein- 
selves. 1 grant them genius ; but I 
would have tb«*ni exercise it uiimu- 
tilated of its power, by tlie iiilrud- 
iiig will rather to astonish iban 
jjJease. And 1 may say, vviib peifect 
sincerity', tiint I have no feeling tu- 
vvaids tbein but that of eniii e good- 
will ; aud do not belieii*, as llie aits 
are liliei ill, that 1 sliall icallymake 
an eiicmy among its piolesMus. It 
lias, howe\ei, fieen pidiiled out to 
me. ibat in my criii<|ue on Mr (bm- 
stabif’s picture, 1 used 
that are too strong, and I n Li ei liav- 
ing used them, because liie\ may be 
iniscoiisli lied. 1 know not M» ( iin- 
Niable <*ven by sight* have seen few 
of bis picUii'es. 1 biive seen some 
jiiiiils fiom bis works, whoh <*er- 
tainiy gave me a high opinion 4»f‘ his 
ability ; and eone»*it'’ or “ indieei- 
liry” aie the last tciins J shoulil ap- 
ply wlieii speaking of them. 1 was 
disappointed in his piriure of the 
“ \ alley 1 ‘aim,’* as in an w /r/ I'ommg 
up to the expectation ihiil those 
workis of lii.s which i fif/d seen had 
raised in me ; hut I meant not to 
stigmatize the /xiifihr with “ coii- 
eeii” or “ imbecility.” It is vvioiig 
and unjust to the critic, to apply 
W'ords /H-rsoiifd/j/ that are only meant 
in reference to works. It is neiiher 
reasonable, nor even beneficial to 
them, if artists become loo captions, 
and would exempt their wmiks, pur- 
posely exposed as they an; to the 
public eye, from ciiticisin, to which 
themselvcB, and all the world, so 
freely subject every work of litera- 
ture. It la to that freedom of criti<> 
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ciHm, perliapS) that we owe the more fens were of the most unpretending 
corrected taste of literature in our caste ; but the landlords have of late 
present day- Artists will be the last peeped into the portfolios, and now 
iruly, liberally, and publicly, to cri- all is staring. The grey lichen- 
ticise each (iiher’s works. Their stained walls are as bright as white** 
immediate admirers are under a fas- wash and ochre can make them; 
cinalion that allows them no power, and smalt and red-lead have been 
It is therefore from hands foreign to lavishly bestowed to brighten up 
tlicir jiwij profesbion, that they must and beautify the Blue Boars and Red 
expect find recei\e the more valii- Lions. Hospitality has left oif put- 
able censure or jiraise. Madame de ting on the modest face of rural wel- 
Siacl observes, tliat the opinion of come, and wears the bare-faced 
foreigners is a “ cont«*-inporaucous Signs of the Times, pretensions writ 
]>osterity,” and the obKer\ation may in chrome yellow, and, in fact, “ the 
i»o extended. We are all ioieigners bill, the whole bill, and nothing else 
in the eyes of artists, if we are not but the bill.” Wherever artists put 
]nofesHionally and blrietly of the na- up,however, there they will see Maga. 
lioiial school, and our justest re- I will therefore venture to give use- 
murks are imj)aiiently received or ful advice (at least to the younger), 
coiiteinptuuubly set aside ; neverihe- to keep their tempers, and not scorn 
less we tnr a “ contemporaneous the modesty of nature— to dare to 
posterity." think for themselves — for there are 

But vvlicre now are all the artists V " twifaiars^* who are termed a 
1»\' the lowest coinpuiatitni two ** serrum — and not knowingly 

iljr>usarjd are out. Some light troops, to go wrong, excusing themselves, 
bkiriiiisljing o\(*r hill and dale — that they do so “ to please the pub- 
tlic hca\ y-armed sitting down, and lie.” It is a blessed change?, from 
tlra wing lines o* circunnalJalion be- the heated town, varnishing mogil- 
lore town and < iiy. Then there are lups, the disgust of failure^ the ex- 
tlie j.Mus‘-hopp»‘rs chirping their ciieinent and possibly the vanity of 
Mtnill hynuis in natures praise, in guccesp, from Babel confusion, and 
!u dj:e-rou', held, and gretui Jane, exhibition glare, to sit down by cool 
.‘•^lunc stand jiLdni'-t at waterfalls, stream, on freshest verdure, and 
u liiie (tillers creep beside the g(;nlle under gently fanning foliage, watch 
hiooks, or saunter alonjr sleepy ri- and study with a passion of delight 
\ers. Sonn‘ piefer licaien irrouiid, the magiciil conjuration of nature,— ■ 
e.im-rly h)(d\ing hn* a hit of I'urner that nioineiitarily is throwing out 
or of (’oph'v i’itdding, tliai JSdture, new beauties into light, and making 
out of spite, will scaretdy show shade contribute to the charm ; and 
ihoni. 'I'he coast luis its fascination if the spell were in the painter’s 
to; oiluus; and Mattings and lioys, wish, lu* looks up, and the glorious 
rmd seaimors striped jrirkets and clouds float into the scene, and act 
red caps (with lo]i«,ierh icady boiled their parts at his bidding. Scptein- 
out of the b(‘a, put in u I Jtlntum to ber is tluMUonth of Nature's holiday 
show* llic power ol caniiine and ver- — she sees company, and offers a 
joilioii ), me nndviog daily pr<tgrcss general Jt'tc chfunjxtn ; aud there 
towurds ioiiiioi laliry. .'■soim* are on she sits, glorious Floriana, on her 
the llliine, and some they know not emerald throne, canopied by the 
w here— at the iak(*s, at the moiin- heavens, diademed by the rainbow, 
tuiu*^; huMillJie tliej where they w'ill, and w-ith her look of Une, diffusing 
<in their iiiijhtiy letuiii, will read pleasure, bids all be happy, and away 
Maga: l\>r iheie is no corm*r so oh- they go, like fre«.‘d children, to the 
scure, no Imhitation that will presume rivers, the meadows, the groves, and 
to (dVer “ entertaiifiiHMit for man and the hills. The sportsman, the ang- 
horsc,” wherein Maga wdll not be ler, the sketclier, are all favourites, 
found. Time was when many of an (1 all the geutle of every degree 
these habitations among the hills aud enjoy tlieir own peculiar pastime — 

And w'ell, where Love himself, as one may say, 

■\Vas born, iiicny Paradise a name impart: 

Where, nothing is to do, but holiday, 

And joy and dance, is all the living art; 

Nor hoary care, eVii f(»r a moment's stay. 

May take bis lodging here in any heart ; 
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No entrance here for Poverty or Scorn, 

But plenty ever stands with open horn.” — 

So eaid Ariosto, but in “ choice Ita* plants for the world’s enjoyment, is 
lian,” that I will n<»t quote to shame c‘very where and at all times — 
the Sketcher’s version. W(?aves alike garlands of July tlow- 

Aiid is this only descriptive of the ers, and wreaths of November’s iiiists 
September Festival of Nature V She — sleeps on the heather, under the 
lias beauties and blessings for every shepherd’s winter’s plaid, or dances 
month, and Poesy is her purveyor, in summer sunshine before the poet 
Delightful Poesy, that sows and 

“ And a’ to pu’ a posy for his ain sweet May.” 

Sfie dresses mattf'r, that, without her tied witii seas and forests, uplands, 
magic touch, were but an inert iiiuss, valleys, and motintalns, wlih its 
and gives to it all that pleases the hbiliing sha<lows and golden illumi^ 
eye. She is the muse of every name nations, in its diurnal course sun, 
and power, and woiks especially lH*r moon, and stars miiiistering to its 
spells over the human heart, kind- beauty, were but the !>ack ol a dns- 
ling in all the latent lire of iriri<;iun- Ky scarihriMis, erau ling a<*n»ss the 
tion, without which nothing is what ndry ruts that the heavy-laden car 
it is— and without wJiich tliis earth, ot Destiny scoops in the Voad, 'rime, 
that seems so wondrously di\eri?i- 


W TCMNAL ^Kl.Trur,: 
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I. — I UK It ACN'n D .-^eo I . 

I Kvon the sp<it — ’tis on an upland swell, 

With natural blooms, lyrhnis ami ehanmmile. 

Wildly o’eririown, c'iinerand baiebelN b!u«*: 

Around with jaLrired furze the t-wanl was elad. 

And bramhle branehc'*. at whose ruirgi'ti roots 
Smiled with its small rriq* liovvers the inountMin thyme, 
O'er u'hicli the bees made tnurinur, and from vvliieh 
Perfume was borin*. on the e‘se desert winds. 

To such as sojourned in the vales Imne.uh. 

’Twas tm this knoll, some twenty years ng<» 

( Ala** ! how onward skiroH the Angel <»f l irne ! ) 

That, mid tin* rank grass and the autumnal lloweis, 
What lime the red nun^ with a farewell trloiv. 

Smiles backward from the mouniains of the west, 

A skeleton was found. The beaiinir rains. 

The dewH nocturnal, and the fainshiue tierce, 

'I'he whitening night-winds, and the wizard change, 

Dad wr<Might'stratige liav«»c; so that none coiild guesh, 
III the blanched skull* pecked by the carrion crow, 

'I'he wild rat, and the ravenous Hocks of night, 

\\inir'd or foui- footed, what the lineaments 
Had been— if acre, in v^Tinklen on the brow. 

Had sot his mark ; or youthful comelineRS 
Dwell ou the soft down of hi« glowing cheek. 

The peasants thronged arouiMl — with pitying looks 
(Hhat could they more?) — nor were some uatural tears 
L-nshed by such as w'itnesscd the dire sight; 

By strangers only was he mourned— alone 
By strangers was his coffin, from tlie aisle 
Of the old church, borne to its narrow house. 

On whose green roof Oblivion dumbly sits. 

None came to claim relationship — although. 

Perhaps for him, at his own cotUge door. 

Afar amid the solitary hills. 
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Long lingered, weeping, Ills impatient wife 
(When twilight overhung the eyes of Day 
With her blue mantle, and upheld serene 
Her lovely beacon star above the woods); 

While her foreboding heart, amid the dusk, 

Owned only images and signs of fear:— 

May be, for )iim, the sharer of their sports. 

Oft asked his children, ceasing from their play 
On the swept floor — as ever and anon, 

Like spirits at the lattice sighed the winds 
With dreary voices— why their father’s steps. 

So welcome and so wished, at eventide 
Delayed to come ? Hope, long for him deferred. 

Perhaps made sick a mother’s heart ; fur him 
Brothers might mourn and sisters, wondering much 
And fearing oft some black drear cloud liad lallen 
Between them and the object of tlieir Jove. 

Yet, to the gHzers on that desolate corse. 

No more was known, save that he was a being, 

Once, by great Nature, fashioned like themselves ; 
Though, by tlie remnant of his garb, ’twas seen 
That he had been a captive; o’er the sea 
Had in the battles cd his country shared. 

And hied, perhaps, on fields, when Victory crow'iied 
The British standard, while retiring foes 
Confessed the valour wdiich they could not quell. 

His grave is in a corner of tlie churchyard, 

A lonely place, by one survivinar yew, — 

riie hist of many wdiich once flourished there,— 

In funeral beauty shaded. To the left, 

A frail grey wall, which may for centuries 
(Such looks its aire' have braved the northern blast, 

From the sea* winds piotects it ; but nor stone — 

Nor pillar there — for only to the poor. 

The, iinknoivri and stranger is the jdace allotted — 

Proclaim of man's mortality, or lei* 

WliJit those beni'ath tlie sod erewhi’.e have been. 

Shunned is the ^pot, where, ’mid the wild-ilowers rank, 
'riie soldier's corse w'as found. The peasant, at eve, 
'fakes the far road, :ind turns his head away, 

Wldie throbs ids heat I at each a weakening sound — 

1'he tr{iu>ient wind, or bird among the houglis — 

While stirs his hair with horror, and his knees 
(Quiver beneath the load they 8<*arce can bear. 

By winter’s lieanb, while flickers the gaunt flame 
On lattice, shadow'y roof, and pictured wall, 

The children whisjier round of what was seen. 

Or heard by lated travellers, as they passed ; 

And iiurses chase the sleep they would allure 
To infant eyelids, by the unholy tale. 

Far oihenvise with me; for 1 have stood 
In darkness there, when, through Uie leafless boughs. 
Howled dismally tlie winds, and heavy clouds 
Hid every star from view ; and when the moon, 

Looking in glory from her harvest throne, 

On the ripe corn-flelds and the waters blue, 

Hath softened down the lineaments of earth 
To almost heavenly beauty, 1 have sat 
On the low mound, wishing almost the while 
That shape or shade might rise to tell its Ule 
Of mystery — by such a fairy scene. 

Doubt lulled to rest, and terror solemnized ! 
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II. — SONG OP MIDNIGHT. 


Hark ? the cataract is roariug: 

O'er its rocks aloud ; 

Aud the gusty shower is pouring 
From September’s cloud ; 

’Tis the season when Reflection, 
Midnight's handmaid, turns 
AVith a silent retrospection 
To the past, and burns I 

Day’s illusive pageants vanished. 
Night now acts her part ; 

All save deepest thought is banished 
From the brooding heart ; 

So til rough starless midnight, dearest. 
Passion roams to thee. 

For, in slumber, thou appearest 
Present still with me ! 

Art thou at this moment sleeping 
Soft and quiet sleep ; 

Or with thee is Memory keeping 
Pensive vigils deep — 

('ailing from the laud of vision. 

From tlie j)ictured past. 

Sunny hopes, and dreams Hlysian, 
Far too bright to last i 

Gentle is the sleep and pleasant 
Which, in all thy charm s, 

With its magic brings thee present 
To my longing arms — 

With thy brow of arching whiteness, 
A> ith thy coral lips/ 


AAlth thy blue eyes, which in bright- 
ness 

Bluest skies eclipse I 

By thy side my steps are roaming 
Through the twilight della. 
Brushing, ’iicath the star of gloaming. 
Dew from heather bells ; 

While the blackbird from the willow 
Chants his ditty o’er ; 

And, far distant, ocean's billow 
Hums along the shore. 

And my fancy fondly seizes 
On the murmuring sound 
Of thy sweet voice, 'mid the breezes 
Softly sighing round, — 

Softly — as the snowflake falling 
On the frozen road ; 

Or the tones of Angels calling 
AVauderers back to Ciod. 

Fare- thee- well ! the sleepless mid- 
^ night, 

Fraught with thought to me, 

Is more welcome than the day light, 
AA'hich rcMtores not thee ; 

And, though from in\' fond caress- 
in gs 

Thou art fat apart, 
l^ove still sends thee i icliest bless- 
ings 

From the warmest heart. 


III. — TIIK WANJM. YI:aK. 

I> spring, in summer, and autumnal wane. 

How beautiful are Nature’s thousand hues! 

And which the fairest, who can say r For each 
111 turn is passing fair; possesses cliartits 
Peculiar; aud, upon the heart and soul, 

Leaves an imperial impress. 

Blandly crown’d 

AVitli crocus and with snow-drop coronal, 

Fiist comes the vestal Spring, with emeiald vest, 
And cheek of glowing childhood. 

Summer next. 

With all her gay and gorgeous trappings on, 
llojoicing in the glory ot her strength. 

And bi aiding roses in her aubuin hair, 

1 'nder the light of the meridian sun ; 

AVhile all around the groves are musical 
AA'ith song of bird, and hum of bee. 

But, lo ! 

Then comes the matron Autumn, briglit at first 
In eye, and firm of step — her cincture rich, 

Of ripe wheat and of vine-wreath intertwined; 
But Badness dwells in her departing look, 

And darker glooms the atmosphere around, 

Till Winter meets her on the desert heath. 

And breathes destruction on her sallow cheek. 

The year is now declining, and the air^ 
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When morning bluBhes on the orient hills^ 

Embued with icy chiilneie. 

Ocean's wave 

lias lost its tepid glow, and slumbering fogs 
Brood o'er its level calm on windless days; 

Yet, when enshrined at his meridian height, 

The sun athwart the fading landscape smiles 
With most paternal kindness, softly warm, 

And delicately beautiful — a prince 

Blessiug the realms whose glory flows from him. 

Tlie foliage of the forest, brown and sere, 

Drops on the margin of the stubble-field, 

In which the partridge lingers insecure. 

And raises oft, at sombre eventide. 

With plaintive throat, her wild and tremulous cry. 
The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased. 

Leaving the lap of nature shorn and hare. 

And even the latest gleaner disappear'd. 

The odorous clover flowers — this pnrely white. 
That richly purple, all have pass’d away — 

Tile yellow pendulous grain is seen no more — 

The pel fume of the beaiifield has decay'd — 

And roams the wandering bee o'er many a strath 
For blossoms which have perish’d. 

Grassy blades, 

Transparent, taper, and of sickly growth, 

Shoot, soon to wither, in the sterile fields: 

Tlie garden fruits have mellow’d with the year. 
And, save the lingering nectarine, remains 
Nor trace, nor token of the summer’s wealth. 

Yet on the wild-brier glows the yellow hip; 

Tiic dew-sprent bramble shows its clusters ripe; 
And, from the branches of the mouutain>ash. 

The fairy bunches drop their crimson bends 
In richness. On the dark laburnum’s bough 
Mix pods of lighter green among tie leaves; 

And, on the faded honeysuckle’s stalk, 

Tlie succulent berries bang. 

The robin sits 

I poll the mossy gateway, singing clear 
A requiem to the glory of the woods— 

I’he bright umbrageousness, which, like a dream, 
Hath perish’d, and for ever pass’d away ; 

And when the breeze awakes, a frequent shower 
Of wither’d leaves bestrews the weeded paths. 

Or from the branches of the willow whirl. 

With rustling sound, upon the turbid stream. 

Yet still there is a brightness in the sky — 

A most refulgent and translucent blue : 

Still, from the ruin’d tower, the w'all* flower tells 
Mournfully of w’hatthe summei’s pride hath been; 
And still the mountains heave their ridgy sides 
In pastoral greenness. Every thing around 
Is placid, if not joyful, as in spring, 

AVhen Hope was young, and, with an eagle eye, 
Pryed forward to the glories yet to come. 

Tliere cannot be a sweeter hour than this, 

Even now, although encompass’d witli decay : 
There is not in the heavens a single cloud ; 

There is not in the air a breathing wind ; 

There is not on the earth a sound of grief, 

Nor in the bosom a repining thought— 

Quiet and contemplatioit mantle ml. 
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Then, dost thou mean, thou faithless 
one, 

Our bonds of blessedness to sever. 
To make the airy links undone, 

And tear tliyself away for ever V 
Can nothing stay thy career. 
Oh, yoiJtlihood’s time of golden 
bliss ? 

In vain I thy stream is rolling sheer 
Into Eternity’s abyss. 

The suns that o*er my path of youth 
Their glory shed, have shone their 
last ; 

And tied is the ideal truth 

Tiiat sweird my heart in seasons 
past. 

Gone is the faith I learned from 
dreams, 

That lite would yield me all it 
should ; 

1 find experieuee sliears the beams 
t)f all the beautiful and good. 

As once, with fer\ent, love di’itreNt, 
Pygmalion eliaiu’d ibe cbisellM 
stone, 

Till all tlie rapture of his bieast 
And all his warmth became its 
own ; 

So did my loving artns enwreatbe 
All nature louml, with youth’s de- 
sire. 

I ntil ilie mass began to breathe 
Beneaib iny brea-t ot pr>et fire. 
And, ill my iransjxuts bearing part, 
The dumb lound fervours to re- 
spond. 

And turn’d the beatings of my heart 
To speech articulate and fomi ; 
My life gave life to llo w’r*^ and woods, 
My' sense ina<le streams in inu-ic 
twine, 

And all that seem’d the lovely moods 
(Jf things wei e echoes but of mine. 
My breast, embincinir all in one, 
Still strove, witii aspirations warm, 
Througli universal life, to lun 

In word and deed, in sound and 
form. 

Oh ! I have cause for sad complaints; 

Before the bud is fully giown. 
How great the world which fancy 
painta ! 

How little when the hud is blown ! 
When first into life’s path 1 sprang, 

I shap’d truth to niy houI’m conceit ; 
And, then, my heart had nofa pang. 
And wings of fire were on my feet. 
Oil ! then the heavens had not a star, 
Hut seemed especially to court 
me; 
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Nought was 60 high, and nought so 
Tar, 

But thither must my wings sup- 
port me« 

1 soar’d aloft, as if in dreams ; 
Where could a task too hard be 
found f* 

And, as 1 traced lieroic schemes, 

An airy escort danced around. 

Love, with deligliis, and sweeten’d 
vows. 

And Fortune, with her garlands 
bright, 

And Glory, with her starry brow’s. 
And J’ruth arrayed in robes of 
light : 

But ah ! the phantoms w'ould not 
stay ; — 

Before my journey l»aU was done, 

Tlieylurnci! tiieir steps another way, 
And, faithless, vanislo^d one by' one. 

I'oitune escaped me at a bound. 

But KnowltMlge left her lliiisl be- 
hind ; 

And Doubt’s dark fiiigerH drew a- 
rotnid 

Tlio •'un of dViitli lier vapours 
blind. 

I witnessed (dory’s garlands meet 
Hound brows ot ordimiiy clay ; 

And all ! Love’s season was more 
sw eet. 

But shorter than a summer day. 

And eveiy step my pathway grew 
Moie basil’d, mure desolate, and 
gi ill), 

Till hopi- herself no longer threw 
A ray on me, h«>we\er dim. 

Wliich of ali lliese wdll stand me by, 
Throiiudi ide, my comfort and iny 
crown y 

Ami which will follow me, w'hen I 
I jito the narroiv house go down ? 

Fiiendshipl on thee ttiy auchov's 
cast, 

By' thee my' bleeding heait is 
bouml ; 

Thou wilt h(* faithful to the last, 
Thou whom 1 early sought and 
found. 

And wlien thy mild hand hau as- 
suaged 

My pain — then wtdi-ome occupa- 
ti<»n ! 

Who, in destruction ne'er engaged. 
Art ever busied In creation ; 

Although Eternity may slight 
Thy piling grains on grains of sand. 

Yet Time is grateful to the sprite 
Who pays iiiadebt with rapid hand* 
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STATJi OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

No.L 


It is our intoRtion in this paper 
to frive an out)irje> sketch of the 
pres(»nt state of ProteBtaiitism in 
France. The subject strikes us as 
peculiarly interesting, both in a re-^ 
irospective and piospective point of 
view. To the rejection of the Refor- 
inaiion l>y the French people, we 
trace the character of almost all that 
has since befalhui them, and to its 
future spread widely ainon^ tliem — 
if such a prospect may not seem 
to arise from hopes too sanguine — 
we look fcirward as to the only pos- 
sibility of moral prospeiity, which the 
destinies of the nation, whaler er they 
may be, can realize. The acliiul 
slate of the mind of I ram e. seems to 
favour the idea, llnit ProtestHiitiMii 
may yet prevail thete, t‘ertainly. 
universally and iiatiotially, Imt to «ii 
extent wliich may have a general in- 
ilutMice, even oil her C'litholic inhabi- 
tants. All educated and most utie,- 
<lii<‘ated Krenchineii, l)eloni£ingnonii- 
iially t<» the Roman (’huich, aie com- 
pletely disemraged fiom every po.si- 
livt‘ ctecd. (’atholicism is found to 
tjfi t : it may act as a pleasing 
opiai(‘ on tlie inert mass oi socituy, 
but can give no moral control and di- 
rection to menial o/ Intidelity 

acknow ledtrevl ]»y all ihe lespcc- 
table, even though they may be ne- 
gatively uubeliev eis lhetn^e]v es, to 
be a piinciple exclusively of disor- 
gauizalion ; and tlie (‘onsiituted aii- 
ilioi ities of France raise a cry 
ot execration against it, Iroiu one eiid 
of the land to the other. J’he pio- 
fessed infidels of that l ountry, too, 
aie no longer what they foiinerly 
weie. Tliey give no point-blank 
ilenial to the truths of ('hristianiiy. 
It they believe nothing they deny 
nothing. If they will not be bound 
by (’ailiolicism, with which Chris- 
tiauiiy is identified in llnur minds, 
they equally reject the arid \ olta- 
riaii philosophy, which ^iiovides no 
aliment for their aHections, Fluctu- 
ating between the two, they have 
fallen into the fantastic, into the 
mystic ; and are evidently seeking, 
in their wild intellectual excursion^ 


to discover some truth in which they 
may find repose and certainty. A 
want, in brief, is universally felt, a 
want, not openly avowed, because a 
faith in revelation, wdiich is scorned, 
can alone show how it is to be met 
ami supplied : a u ant tf retiyion, Jn 
the niidht, however, of the general 
torment of unsettled thoughts, of the 
absence of all moral convictions 
wliich this ])roduces, the pure truths 
ol the gospel, it is consoling to 
know, are silently and imperceptibly 
spreading through the country. Here, 
then, is a speck of liope upon the 
hoiizoi). We cannot forbear to 
think that it will grow broader and 
broader, li certain, at least, that 
there has b(*en of late years a great 
i«‘vival of religious zeal and devo- 
tion among ihe Fieiich Protestanls, 
and that many of the Reformed 
t’hurches are now making a com - 
bined eflbrt with some success, 
though struggling with many disad- 
vanlHges, to priipagate their doc- 
trines among their Catholic bre- 
tluvn. We will not dwell upon tl»e 
plea'^iiig prospect, of which this cir- 
cum.-taiice aH'ords us a glimpse. If 
we ilid, we might be thought to be 
indulging in speculations. We will 
rathei stale a few ok the causes to 
which wc attribute the failure of the 
111 formaiiou on i is first introduction 
into I'rance. 

These have always seemed to us 
to be principally the following : — 
Jst, The want of devotional pieiy 
among iliechiefsoftheFrencIi relorm- 
ers ; ‘Jd, The too early adoption of 
the Protestant doctrines by the no- 
bility ; and, ;ld. The esuiblishment 
ok Pl•otehtanti^m as a separate secu- 
lar power within the state. With 
respect to the fust of these causes, 
we have only to muster before our 
mind's eye the great leaders of the 
reform party, to he convinced, that 
they weie much more emphatically 
warriors, Btatesmeii, and courtiers, 
thou religionists; high men though 
they were., and among the fiist 
lierues of the French nation, CoHgni, 
D'Audelot, La None— with the ex« 
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ception of Duplcssis Mornny, the 
purest of the fraternity — speak to 
us much more of chivalry than of 
Christianity. Sully ami De Thou 
wcrO) the one a statesman and tlie 
other a philosopher. Henry IV. was 
a wise, amiable libertine prince, royal 
thoroughly, hut a Christian not skin 
deep; the rest were a reckless set 
of ambitious men; but no where 
among them do we find a single 
devoted champion of ])urely spi- 
ritual truths. We impute this 
partly to Calvinism. Without de- 
nying that C/alviuists have been, in 
innumerable instances, men remark- 
able for the warmth of llieir devo- 
tion, we are disposed, neverthfless, 
to think that Calvinism, as a system 
of theology, may, from its very eoiii- 
pleteness and conclusiveness, be 
adopted exclusively by the reason, 
and regard(‘d onl}' as a he; utitiii 
problem of reliijious philosophy 
proved ; and. under this aspect, it 
was, we think, that the ileformation 
was first presented to the I'rencli 
people, and entertained by lh*‘ir 
divines. Calvin, we know, was a mere 
stern reasoner and theologian, and 
his spirit it was that presided over 
and animated the whole lefoim 
movement iu his country. 1 Votes- 
tantism under him had reached its 
climax. It had lost its otiixiual 
ardour and enthusiasm, and had stif- 
fened — especially at Geneva — into 
a kind of ucadt mir thtnhupj^ a kind 
of tSorhonuf, w'ithout a fixed loca- 
lity, How otherwise than by the 
supposition, that the warm and 
moving spirit of religion iiad become 
frozen under liard cjuestions of con- 
troversy, can we account for the 
fact, which we liave taken pains to 
ascertain, that there are absolutely 
NO Protestant works of devotional 
piety in the whole compass of French 
literature V This/or/ explains satisfac- 
torily the slight hold wliich the Pro- 
testant doctrines have taken on the 
French mind, but it cannot itself he 
accounted for, as might be suppo- 
sed, by the religious wars and perse- 
cutions which the French Protes- 
tants suffered ; for works of the kind 
we allude to have been rife under 
similar circumstances in other 
countries; and besides, the devotion- 
al feeling, where it exists, will find 
a vent as certainly, and by the same 
means, as the controversial feeling 


docs. It must bo borne iu iiiiiid, 
too, that, at the period of the Refor- 
mation, the reformed constituted 
the most learned and intellectual 
portion of the French nation, which 
makes the singularity we have 
pointed out still more rernarkablo. 
W'iil» reference to the second cause 
above specified, via. the ntloptioti 
and almi»si. absorption of the Refor- 
mation by the nobility, it bad tbesc 
bad ellVcts; it prevtuited the reform- 
ed creed from becoming p(»pular. 
lu chiefs were not of the ])ef»ple, 
neither coubl they syiiipatliize with 
the people; by lliem the, 
from vviiom only a trieut national 
iiiiprchsioii could liave come, /<<// 
{••s.st tottifUi t* ill niiti f /tt' i>hiidi , iiihturv 
has not deliviued a single one ol 
these, as paiiii'ularly eminent, dow n 
to posteiity. 'I'lje natuial order of 
Ihiugs seems aNo to hav4* been r<'- 
vei'scd, for, in nnn;d revolutions, no- 
like political oiics^ rehiim <-lionld 
imnint from lht‘ ]>eo)>h‘ to the 
imhiiity, and not descend from 
thi; nobility to llie p«‘4»|>le. 'I'Jie 
first pi onnilgaTion of ( hristi tni*y 
pro.es this, and all histoty show 
tluil, hovvevi'r the hiLdier lanks !n<n\ 
possess philosojdiy independtoit ol 
their huudiler fellows, nhnnn} nnihl 
always giow upwaril fiom tlte ba'O 
to tin* pinnacle of society, or tiiaf, 
oliieiwiie, it pHss<*s away as it <ii<! in 
France. I5y the direct iev<*rse i>l 
this hjip]>enintr in that country, the 
Reforinaiioii vva . at once, and inevi- 
tably, cmiverted int<» a great ijn s- 
tioii of national politics. 'I'his Jns 
certainly, in a measure, occuricl 
among <wher people, but nf‘ver, ex- 
cept perhaps iu the NetluM lands, so 
completely, never before Protes- 
tantrsm liad time to strike its root» 
into ilie soil ; and the result in the. 
two countries where it has been so 
thoroiigldy absorbed in politi<*id 
views has been tlic same. I'lie great 
cause ot all, however, of its utter dis- 
comfiture, was its apparent trium- 
phant fiuccess. Ry secular means it 
attained to a secular establishment, 
and this was its ruin. The edict of 
Nantes effected lliis. 'l*o the Reform- 
ed party was given by tliis edict a 
great show of stahility. They had 
their cities, their garriHons, their 
revenues, and governments of their 
own- They formed the completest 
impo'inm in imjjcrio that ever exist- 
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ed in any kingdom. They were, in 
fact, a ProteHtant republic exi'Bting 
within a Catholic mouarrhy. They 
formed an established national reli- 
gion, torn from the entrails, and co- 
existing with another established na- 
tional leligiou which possessed the 
vantage ground. Their spirit had 
becMime perfectly materialised and 
secularised. Questions of peace 
and war, and other great state mat- 
ters, occupied almost exclusively 
their attention. They were a great 
national council, erected in a paral- 
lel line with the regal council, iiiflu- 
enciug, disputing, and controlling 
the decisions of the latter, and ever 
ready, by force of arms, to assert 
with it an equal and joint authority. 
This state of things seemed to jus- 
tify Kichelieu in the war he waged 
upon the Huguenot power and its 
pobHi-Hsions, and its strength being all 
iiiattMial, it naturally succumbed. 

1'iie actual stale of the Keformecl 
wotshi|» ill France dates from the 
C'ouMilrite of the Jlepublic. The re- 
vo' HMun of the edict of Nantes ter- 
inirialcd its eai lier hiNtory. Hetw'een 
the two pel iods iuter\ened a long 
season td peise(‘uiion and prescrip- 
tion, of which we have as yet no 
aceoijnt whatever, 'i'he l>rmuntt$dt's 
and the conclude our histo- 

lii* information of the Protestants 
of I'laiici*. Subsequent to those 
fiiirhlful tiiigediesid ini(juity, all our 
knowledtre <d' tlu* h'rench Ciirisuaiis 
is ol a t)e<:ati\c kind, furnislittig, 
ne\e!theles.s a dreadful picture of 
sutiViini: on the one side, and uure- 
leniinL'" lyratiuy on the oilier. Pro- 
teNianUMri was, in fai-t, blotted out 
of exisleiu e, as far as the law could 
do it, ill the kingdom of France, 1'he 
Refoi tiled were without churches, 
W'itlioijt recognised pastors, wdthoiit 
the legal l iglits of sepulture or niar- 
riage, or any other ci\il rights what- 
ever. They were a scaiteied and a 
hunted flock, and could only wor- 
ship (.hid, as the}' expressed itthem- 
seUes, in the dtsvrt. In some wild 
trai'ks <if the ('evennes, and some 
gorges of the lower Alps, almost in- 
accessible to a cruel police W'hich 
made them its prey, they still conti- 
nued, in defiance of danger, and at 
every imagiiiahle risk and sacrifice, 
to assemble together from time to 
time for the purposes of worship. 
Their pastors, few, poor, and ob- 
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acure, but devoted men, whose 
names have not yet been recorded 
on the earth, traversed these regions, 
incurring truly apostolic hardships, 
and at interv^als, months apart, cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper in rocks, 
and caves, and dens of the earth, and 
exhorted to Christian virtue and pa- 
tience those who flocked together 
by stealth to hear them, and return- 
ed to their own homes in a like clan- 
destine manner. This state of 
things lasted more than half a cen- 
tury. The venerable and most ex- 
cellent Malesherbes, whose green 
old age preserved all the warmth, 
and more iliaii the enthusiastic be- 
nevolence of youth, was the first 
whose voice was heard in favour of 
the persecuted race. Ruhlieres fol- 
low'ed his noble example, and pre- 
sented a petition in their behalf, 
from which we shall borrow an ex- 
tract, to Louis X\'l. : — “ The tw’en- 
lieth part of the natives of the king- 
dom,'’ says this petition, “retained by 
force and shut up witliin its frontiers, 
remain without reliizious w-orship, 
without civil professions, without 
the rights of citizens, without wives, 
though married, without heirs, 
though fathers. They cannot, hut 
by profaning the public worship, 
on the one hand, or disobeying the 
laws, on the other, either be born, 
or merry, or live, or. die. More than 
a mHli'Ui of Frenchmen are deprived 
in France of giving the names of 
wives and legitimate children, to 
those whom the law' of nature, su- 
perior to all civil iiiHUtuiions, recog- 
nise as sucli. Moie than a million 
of Frenchmen have lost, in their 
ow'u ctiuntry, the rights which all 
men enjoy in countries civilized or 
savage, and which in France is not 
denied to malefactors hiamied with 
the most infamous crimes.^ >\Ve de- 
plore the state of the (Jatbollcs of 
F.iigland ; they may be unhappy, 
but they are not marked with iu- 
fatiiy. Fiigland has nev^goxie so 
far as to indict on all tbelfr families 
the desolating names of d<^t*uhinage 
and bastardy. Their children may 
inherit their property. Their noble 
families are not reduced to the iiii- 
possihiiity of proving their nobility 
otherwise than by clandestine acts, 
inadmissible, before the tribunals; 
and if they find their condition into- 
lerable in their own country, they 
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are permitted to emigrate. The 
ports of tiie three nations are open 
to them.** The effect of this, and si- 
milar representations, on the natu- 
rally just aii<l bentM olent <*hurat*ter 
of Louis XVL, uas the restoration 
of tiie reformed to the civil rights 
of marriage and baptism. I'here. 
jiiiijht be seen/’ says Monsieur Ka- 
baut, a Protestant writer under the 
empire, “ the rel'ormed hurrying in 
cnnvds to the judges to have their 
marriages and the births of their 
children retristered. In many pro- 
vinces, the jtnlges were obliged to 
go themselves to the difl'erent e ,/yf. 

of their jurisdi<*iion, to pie- 
vent the assembling of such great 
crowds, and to spare Prolehiant fa- 
milies the expense of long jonrneys. 
In many cases, old men ^egi^lered 
their marriages with tho*<e of their 
children and their grandchildren.” 
Siihsetjuent to tl)is act ot Louis 
XVL, which was called the Ldict <if 
17»7, the National Assembly, at the 
commencement of the Ut-volulion, 
admitted the Protestants to the tull 
rights of citizen*!, in ail ie>|>c<’ts ; 
but this availed them nothing-, f*>r 
the lleign of Terror followed, anti 
they were includt'd in the perj'ccu- 
tions which limited tuit of liie land 
every thing which b<*re the name ot 
religion. To Napoleon solely be- 
Itmurs the mt*ril of havinur re t ^ta- 
blished firmly the Piotestant wor*'liij) 
in France, 'i'hough lelitrious libciiy 
had been befote proclaimed, the r**- 
forroed were, in tlie jfr<‘at rnajo. ity ot 
instances, too poor to build chiircht*-, 
and they continued to celebiate 
tlieir services in tlie oj»cn fieliF. 
Napoleon, by making Piofcstantism 
a national establishment, by pa} in:: 
its pastors from the state font Is, and 
making it obligatory on ilo* t .•/>,- 
nutnrs 111 which PiotesUnts e\i^u•d, 
to contribute to the support of tin ii 
ministers and worship, crave to the 
reformed worship tiie character of 
permanency and stahjliiy wliich it 
baa since possessed. Napoleon, we 
think, was as murh in<lu(‘ed to do 
this by a conscientious reason as by* 
political motives. His answer to a 
deputation of Protestants, vvlio cann^ 
to acknowledge the benefits they* 
bad received from his law of the 
8tb Germinal, the foiindritioii stone 
of tbfclr privileges, is very eneigeiic; 
gnd^ as W'e thiuk we see in it a good 


faith, which does him great honour, 
we will here transcribe the strong and 
characteriHtic expressions with which 
it concludes. “1 take this opportuni- 
ty,” said he, “ of declaring to ihe pas- 
tors of tlie Ueformed (Tiurches my 
linn detenninatioii and will to main- 
tain rcliifiouH liherty to its fullest ex- 
tent. The empire of the law ceii‘'es 
where the indefinite einpiie of the 
conscience commences. Neither 
])iince nor law <*an regulate the lat- 
t(‘r. Ami if any of niy family who 
nny' sut'ceed me, dic^eivc tl hy the 
di( tail's ot an unenlightent d < on- 
science*, shotild atteni[>t to do m), I 
devote him to pul)ru* exi‘( i ation, ai.d 
authorize ycu to give him llie name 
ot Nero.*’ 

TTie Protv'Nlant churclicsof Frnuce, 
on iheii lesioialion lo a le^al exist- 
ence, niadv' no alteration in ilieir ar- 
ticles of belief, and vciy lew in 
their ancient cii'^ciplitie. The majer 
pait of ihesi' are iii tiieir ert rti ( .d- 
viiiistic; the lest aie Lnilician, o: 
belongimr lo the ronfesviuii of 
hourir. The fortu id church lujvi lii- 
ini'iu in both l;;e .-amt*, cmc^i- liiii/ 
of c"Tjsis»oi i*'", co!i< M.d in* 

tional and prviV Iiu ial s', ned,. T’i.e 
two latit'i id ilie'*e lo<\v'- 

e\ei. c.\n only ije litdd* n when e\- 
prtsf.ly piijiiiticd If) the m.i. ■■ ;ei 
of public ins'.i m liim ; and, ns thi'. 
peiup**-iou 1 ** not oiten gianlei!, ijie 
dim dies liav e no nppm tunity of con- 
fVri im: bui hy piiv,Jecoi- 

respifiidem e, and icnialii <-on-e- 
ijueiidvMiy 1/noianlof cat .h otoci's 
< ondition. i h< y' ai e tlm^ lend* jcd 
almost coinplctidy iiMlattd and <!*'- 
ladied cbtuhlishnienlH, and aiKnoW' 
bulging no siijnw'ior audnu ity anmnL" 
tliemsd V'CH, HI e depMVi'did al! uniiy' 
of puriio'^e, and i’l/d it diificiilt, < n 
partially, to i>ui fcith any joint elbirl 
of zeal- lint the great evil nmier 
w'hicb they .-uin r i^ one cieahd by 
tlie law oi the IMb fieiininal. I5y' 
this law it is determined that the 
inetiibers of the coii^-istoi ies. tlie 
single iiastor of the locality idone 
exce]>U(l, shall he those who pay 
the largest ninount of taxation it> 
tlie state; and, us the pastors thetn- 
Hcdves are elected hy these consis- 
toricH, it in iiiniJineraMe instances 
happens tliat they an appointed to 
their sacred otlin* from motivcN 
quite irrespective of the doctriuca 
they may teach. The tax payers 
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ufton care little for religion of any 
kiu(!,aiid it hcqm ijily o('c*urred 
liiat they have n‘jo4!tod cahclidales 
l*>r tlie luiiiihtry nu rely l)ecaube thebe 
have det'lared tlieir df^teriiiinatioii of 
])re:i4hini^ the j^ospel. From tlii« 
KOirec of election has arisen two 
j^iral evils, vis:. S.jciidunistn and so- 
]*ira{h)ii. .Sociiiiaa:^ and rnitaiiatiR 
.MO ahiiosl sure to he favoured by 
ihe tax puyeiTt ; and the true mini- 
srers of tioj tr4»'4j>j‘l, hiidin^ thern- 
.‘■i'ive.'j exeluded frou) the national 
rliuft !i, III e f^jrct d, airaiiKst tlndr own 
will, to heconi'* seiedeirt. lliere. are 
ii.ueUheh'MH. dtmblle,ss, many ortho- 
dox ami zeidouM paNtors bcloiiKiii^ 
to that nt, hut these owe 

I'teir itppointnu'iil-i inoiv to the acei- 
deiital t(oo(l pie.isiiic of the consis- 
tio i>^s Unui to tie* conformity <»f iht ir 
t oil veln^'s to tlndr rcco;::j‘Hederci'f!, 
'ri)‘ I’t h’ijioo- tim-nis (d the ran- 
lidaie-* Iio lie* ioe sf> lillle 

t .io*a aecoui.t, Host, fjoro the 

jiui i**^t <■'. il (locli !ri'‘s d(HV»i t.s 

JsM* nio-.t ondi-Loji M d t i iui'^.o, 
■di opinion^ )iu'!» have e\ er t 
: hr-I.er un'icj til.' ir.fiie r.-f ('hi i-ttitu- 

i \ Jsie iij<’ i.'i the refeimed chutcheri 
of i'lar.ee. 

We }. )w 1 ikcTi !,'ieat fi.nie; to je- 
( ei f /in 11,^ :t 'i.'Onnt (»* tie* P. o’- ..poit 
pej.’il • '.111 e; j’op ou v - - i tit in 

\ .!n 'I Of i e i , rjh'o'aii h no 

ro'-i! ^t i:en;iM/ evi^t.’iur oji Mib- 

jee‘. Aj di‘" ' ' ot liie 

«i{ Public lit ;i u'.iuii in P.o v.i* 

h. ave lieen ah t* lo obt lio iit^ M;»i‘fac- 

toty iidoi 'I'here is li. le 

ei'iy rui js'td’* t.i!»lj' o', ih.* po- 

pUiMrioii el d-'p o 

hoi n.Mie o| the oihi i t . ly *'vr» d'*- 

(iMuM-nf... wIh-k- til" t.loiined, 
ile>u„i> I.* ^ iMiimo on htd! e /ti'l in 

i. I '*..1 itii'ohn t‘s’. <';deiilii- 
timi til ;i h. N ev; . hi e.i m .<Ie uiic.i 
tlo' :u Ji pej/.iI.'liiM! ol ore imliioii of 

. J .oy I> ! I.', e 

d. it two ioi*Ii« ;.s ueuhl he iJ.e cor- 
i*'e:ei‘ r. »|J c/teti.pt'u.i: 

to ij./..t:d !..i <»p;nieii win rt* wei.iae 
?io data to i . >l upon, ne w'di pi«- 
« eeii to a stiit4‘!m'i.t of tin* 

jeiHlors. eh,irehe*», sciiooU, and reli- 
gious Mirif'tie.s which ha\e spiuni^ 
tmt t»f the Pio;e'-tf»nt t st.'^blishiiieut 
since li e time ol Napoleon. 

iiefore the revocation ot the Edict 
<»f Nantes, the (ioiisistoilal chuirhes 
of Franco amounted, according to a 
census made by the last Natioiial Sy- 


nod^ which was held at Alengon 
iu 1G37, to 80G; at present there 
arc but 120 churches of this class, 
and 19 oratories, or separate toui- 
pies, belonging to the Calvinistn. 
The Coubistorial churches of the 
Confession of Augsbourg are G3 
in number, making a total of 202 
cburches. In these officiate 1 12i 
pastors, 601 of whom are attach- 
(id to the Caivinistic, and 520 to 
the Lutheran estabiihhiiient. To ex- 
plain the wide difTcicnce iu the re- 
spective iiuinbers of the churches 
and pastors, vve must mciiliou, that 
a (3uijsistoiial churcli consists al- 
wu) B of three or four, and sometimes 
seven or eight, edifices ftir public 
wcirship. A clnirch of tide* descrip- 
tion can only be establislied wheie 
there are GOdO Protestant iobabitants, 
and liiesc are often Fcattered over u 
wide extent of country. Wiiere a 
(^iic-istoiial church cannot be form- 
ed, by reason of the wide space In- 
tel posed between llie districts where- 
in Piijiesuiiits leside, an oratoiy, 
whir li lias its separate government 
*d‘ pas'mr, d(«i(‘ons, and elders, may 
I«e ifiaintaiucd. At prcftmt, far from 
t!.. ic* being an (j\ i*i j»!us, the great 
want of jiustors in the reformed 
( hurchcB is uuiversuiJy complaine d 
ol. 

^Ve must now nIJude to the situa- 
tion of tlie Fieijch Protestants with 
it'spei t to education. According: to 
liii Hilirle «)f the law' of the lf<th Cier- 

i. iinal, no cfuididatc can be sppoint- 
(d ]iaMor of a church who Ims not 

j, oiie throni,d» his regular theological 
studies, eitiier at ibc college of Stras- 
bourg or tb.tt ef Moiiiaban. Tlieso 
colleges were endowi^d with tlieolo- 
giea) faeulties by Napoleon, for the 
express purpose of iorming Protes- 
tant ministers. They are universally 
ad mi lied to fullil well their duties. 
Hoih the esiablisbmenls are con- 
stantly and fully employed, and the 
students who fiecjuent them are nu- 
merous. The pastors whom they 
furnish to the church are all well, 
and some of them highly, educated 
men. VV(* Imve had the advantage 
ourselves ol knowing many of iheic, 
and we hesitate not to affiini that, iu 
respectability of talent and acquln*- 
meiit, they are not inferior to the 
w'orking clergy of England. The 
institutions, however, to which they 
owe 80 much obiigatiou, are not free 
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from a great vice, viz. tliey are under 
the iiiuiiediate control and superiii- 
teudence of the univer«itj, wliich is 
Catholic, and, in rcligiotis matters, 
necessarily sacerdotal. ()l late years, 
it is true, this has not been com- 
plained ut\ for the local direction 
of the t4Vo colleges has been in- 
trusted to men wlio enjoy the full 
confidence of their co-religionists. 
But it is apprehended that in fu- 
ture the university may use the 
ptKver it possesses to diminish or 
desttroy the efficiency of estahlish- 
Tneiits, which, should they excite 
Jealousy, or, should bigotry again be- 
come ascendant, iniglil be regard«*d 
with ail hostile eye. Another e\il 
to be noticed is, iliat foreigners, 
both as students and professors, are 
excluded from these theological se- 
minaries. As this excIu^ion d(»es 
not extend to any other seat of edu- 
cation, the hVench Piotentants feel 
it severely, first, as a symptom of 
distrust in tln*ir patrioti**!!!, and, se- 
condly, because they are perfectly 
well aware that in that branch of 
knowledge which most interests 
them France is immensely behind 
many other nations of i'firope. It] 
for instance, the colleges wouhl wish 
to poss<‘ss the works of ^•l^i^ent fo- 
reign divines, tIle^e works must be 
translated and publish' d at their 
own expen'^e. A single ropy in a 
single library — and at I^lontaban 
the library i^ very ill supplied — can 
be^ of little avail; this r«»py, where 
it is found, will be generally w.it- 
ten in a language not undersUMid. 
W’e can assure our readers that the 
very existence of the most cele- 
brated fviglish theological w'orks is 
unknown in France even by the 
learned. A few foreign professors 
of divinity, therefore, at Strasbourg 
and at Montaban, would be an in- 
calculable advantage to those esta- 
blishments. It would open to ihein 
all the rich lore of l*r()ieslnntisiii, at 
present a sealed book, and giv e them 
a consciousness of strength and in- 
tellectual wealth w'hich would add 
greatly to their zeal and their de- 
Totion. It is probably for this very 
reason that foreigners are exclu- 
ded. 

With respect to general education, 
the Protestants in France are not 
distinguished from their Catholic 
countrymen. They have no sepa- 


rate educational establishments. In 
some districts, where they form a 
large and dense population, they 
might have them if they wished ; but 
they have ever refused, even at the 
early period of the Reformation, to 
separate themselves from their com- 
patriots, except ill the single article 
of worship. It cannot be denied 
that this is patriotic as well as pru- 
dent in n political sense. Neverihe- 
less, it has ever been and is attend- 
ed with an evil which more than 
coiinterbaliiiiceH its advantages : re- 
ligious instiuction in youth is entire- 
ly neglected. Till lately Protestant 
niiiilsiers could not be attached t<» 
any ]iubli(‘ university. At present 
they can be, and receive befrii<ies, as 
chaplains, fixed and .siifticieiil sain lies. 
Tbegovei umenl, liovve ver, takes v cry 
godd care that tlte i-lujplains liiey 
ap{M)int bliall nut be men inrlineii to 
disluib religious npaliiy. 'I'liey an* 
doubled ii]>, s<» t<i ‘‘peak, in then ap- 
pointmenls willj ('.atlmiic pIie^r^. 
Zeal on llieir sitb* would bi‘ sme lo 
pro<lu(*e hostility on the part ut ti)t i> 
Popi**li iissori.it4‘s ; so, lo inain'Oi n 
bariiioiiy, htjth pai lit s ar (‘ e(j(n!l\ iii' 
active. |{e.‘‘i(]f's. even NUppoNiiig } }.e 
chaplains i igoruudy to ptw tui ni tin jt 
duties, ilo* contempt tor n lgiun 
wiiich cliaiacterises all the ‘-( ioi.jU 
and colh'ges <if hbance, would Tnu’vo 
th eir elhuls ut no uvitil. l‘he ue- 
ral «coin would hligbt the partieniei 
in*'ti uctioii. It is «»hsi‘i v abb*, tunn 
the caii^e we have mentioned, tij it 
I'rench Protestants, liherally educa- 
ted. are geni'rally lii»itudiiun iau • ; 
and w<‘ leel thoroughly convirn td 
they must ever continm* to he so 
till they have separate academies ol 
their own. As to elemental} in- 
htrijciion, iliis is nnumn/t-/ mon* di- 
rectly under tlie control <»! the K»’- 
forined churclies. T he mayor, and 
a memher of the ac idernie council 
— the latter alw^ays a prie^t have, 
hi»we\er, even here the right of sij. 
peijiiiendenre and intei lerence. 
These functionaries have insisted on 
the observance of certain forms, and 
meddled so inucli in the intmior 
management of the schools, that in 
many places they have been dist on- 
tiuued. But in the villages and 
small towns it is that ilieir co ope- 
ration has been most injur ions. 
Where the popnlktion is not sufii- 
cleotiy numerous to afi'urd two 
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Bchool-houfiefl, the Catholics aod 
Protchtaiits are instructed together; 
and the latter art? ohliged, previous 
to receiving their lessoDB, to recite 
l^j)iMh prayers, kneeling down be- 
iore crucifixes and images. In many 
places t)ie> liave been forced, by the 
command of the Bishop of Aix, to 
go to mass and vespers. The effect 
of this of course is, that Protestant 
parents keep their children at home, 
and they are thus depriv€*d of the 
means of eilucalion. In consecjiience 
of these impediments, the (’alvinistic 
church of Prance iias only pii- 
maiy and 79 Sunday schools. We 
have not been able to ascertain the 
iiumher of schools which belong to 
the Lutheran ehtablishment ; but it 
is w(‘ll known that the great majo- 
rity of Piotcstfuit childien receive 
tlicir elemental y instiuction from 
( atholic teachms. 

We, now turn to the religious 
so( ielies which of lute years have 
spmrjg up in fiance. Ihe cailicst 
ot ihcMi is tfic Piotestanl Bible, 
.'^itcicty ol Pali*-. Jt was establish- 
ed ill and has circulated, 

since that, d.iie to the ])resent time, 
7.*!, I.il HihJcs, and >i'cw 

'If^tanients. Its emission of Bi- 
bles anti I'estamcnth during the 
la*-! year anmuntetl to of the 

foi mt'i', and o.lT'J of ilie latter. This 
stu’i.'ty was oiiiiinally called into 
c\!''ii‘iict* ami suppoiletl by the 
Ibri"!! Bible Sot ieiy. for seveial 
\tMiH it was the only associalitui of 
ih(> kintl exi’^iing in i*'iaiice, and bad 
it betoi ihoiiglit Billy to answer the 
pm poses for w hich it was instituted, 
theie wtmld have been no need of 
any other. But it eaily entered 
into a Ivimi of compiomise with the 
( aiimlics, by publishing the apo- 
ctu V pital books ot the Old Testa- 
im tit, bound up vvilli tlu* genuine 
.’^rt iplui es. Tins ])roduccd a schism 
among its sn])porte]8, and if it Jias 
not V isibly declined, it has not muc h 
extemled its operations for several 
yeais past. I’lom the commence- 
ment perhaps it imhibed rather too 
much the spirit of />/o/o<o/7//f7// Pro- 
testants. The Baron de Stai I and 
M. (Jui/ot were among its meni- 
ber.s ; and even at present the de- 
cent hut undevout favour it more 
than any other similar institution. 
1'here is no doubt, nevertheless, that 
ull ( diristians wish it success, and are 


ready to aid its efforts by everymeans 
In their power. In order, however, 
to circulate the Scriptures without 
the apocryphal books, and to take a 
wider and freer range of action 
than that the society of 1818 enjoy 8> 
a new society, called The French, 
and Foreiyn liibla Sucieti/, was tW'O 
years ago established. We have its 
second report now before us, by 
which it appears that during the last 
year it distributed 1^27 Bibles, and 
.5499 New Testaments. The proof 
that this society has already met 
with encouragement is, that its re- 
ceipts of this year fall short only 
two hundred pounds of those of the 
last, when it received from England 
and America L.IOOU, in several do- 
nations. The report menlionH the 
gratiiying fact, that the directors of 
normal schools, founded by the go- 
vernment, have applied in many in- 
stances fur Bibles and Testaments 
f<u their (’atholic pupils. The yvre- 
fts and t^un.sj^rt'ftts oi various com- 
iiiiiiies and departments have also 
made slmibir demands for primary 
schools, and have on many occa- 
hioiiH invited the society to send a 
Bihle to every public and circulating 
lihiary in tlicir districts. The re- 
port mentions, too, another fact, 
which, if it shows the deplorable 
biblical ignorance wiiich has hither- 
to prevailed, show's likewise the 
/«'al which is abroad to remove it: 
viz, the governing committee of the 
so( iety has come to the resolution, 
that eveiy pastor shall in future 
picKCDt at the altar a copy of the 
llolv" .Sciiptures to every young 
couple w'ho may come to be mar- 
ried, so that no Protestant family 
may be without a hoiit-eliold Bible, 
eiuicaied to ibem by the most sacred 
ami touching event of their lives, 
and being, as it were, a witness for 
good or tor evil, either for or against 
them throughout their after career. 
This is very good, but it is t|uite 
Frencli ; ev en religion must be made 
semi mental. The tirst mentioned 
Bible society has 4,5 1 branch socie- 
ties scattered through the country. 

The Religious Tract Society is 
another association which has done 
immense good among the humbler 
classes in France. It has been esta- 
blished twelve years. It has dis- 
tilbuted since its origin 3,417,^9o 
tracts, and its last yearns emission of 
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these little publications ainountcd 
in number to 5 i)J>, 4 S‘). It had in 
th« year I8.2H fil'iy-ninc dfpotK, but 
aince that time tho^e Iiate much 
increasrd. 

We liave as yet made no mention 
of the iVotesiant diMs^enters, c»r the 
unsalaried {non s/:/(ni<) church of 
France. Bein^ altogether a new 
churi'h, there is no account of its 
population. We have already hint- 
ed at the cause w liich drives many 
pastors into this coiniiiiiuiou. We 
Indieve, however, that many others 
an* induced to join it from the great 
treedoin it gives to their excrtiims. 
In a country like Franco especially, 
wliere the great iriajority of the in- 
habitants are ignoiantof the gospe I, 
it is good that there should exist, as 
it were, a home nii*siiHiaiy est.;- 
hlishmeiil. Mini.sters fixed in c< r- 
tain spots by tlie guvcriirneiit, %vht re 
they must abide, can preach at d 
make conversions no wi*Me i-Fe; 
hut an unsalaried pa'*tor may sefti^* 
wherever he can tind a conirrtureti<»T'. 
He i« a kind of missini.ary ; end 
having received his licet)' »• from 
the state, is free to labour in x^ha?- 
ever field he rn.»y <*iioo-t*. It in 
ibis light that a dis-etitii g inini^tt-r 
ill hVance i.s rft"ar<h*d. 1 he umk 
of evantfcli/ing tht; coutitiy riupha- 
tically belorigh to that ri5vi-it»ri <if 
the Frotestant cbjircl) of whit b be 
is a member. Toe French 7-/* •//. 
(ft heal iS‘'*cu// has coiisequendv 
sprung from ibis most important 
sect (a sect prodiii'iuir no schii'ynj. 
This society is yet youni^, bavit.? 
lH*eii established only two years 
ago. Its object is to send mission- 
aries, W'bo hear the l.u mble ntme of 
i\tfpo7(i ra\< Mjawkers m* veudi iK), 
into specilied di-itiirtt*, llnue to sell 
Bibles, TeHiatiients, ami trac*rs, to 
conveithy every private me?;n-, the 
inhabitants, and wheii ilie lumN of 
the society will sutUce, and ihci i 
are no insuperaUle inipediment^, to 
raide churches and establish minis- 
tries. Hitherto, of course, a great 
deal cannot have been done; hut 
the experiment made is a noble one, 
and has met as yet with no obstruc- 
tion, but from a want of funds and 
labourers. The report, on the con- 
trary, speaks of great success h.v 
ving been met with, and assert« that 
Catholics in crowds, esprcciaMy sol- 
diers, arc rcry attentive to the ex- 


hortations of Protestant preachers. 
We regret that It does not mention 
the tnimber of Bibles and troclh that 
have been d'o^tributed. One parti - 
ciiliirly promising circumstance is 
alluded to, \i/.. the prejeet of esta- 
biihhing n new college in Paris for 
the spiM'ial purpose "of educating 
young men for the diM^enting ndiiis* 
try, who are to he sent into tracts 
Hhere the (rospel has not yet bem 
])!eached, a-, these may graf'uaily 
«*peii to rnissionai y exertion. 'I heie 
is another very griilityirig reJlectiou 
connccte ! with this society, ivhii h 
ip, ti’.'it b( i:/g m'ccpsai'iiy poor ir- 
H# lf, the h.'nirig no iiieomes 

but wl Hi thf'y- derive lioiu llw ir 
fjoeks who lu long bumld.' st 

intikp, it depj ii«N piijicijmNy loi 
funds on the other Piote^-tant 
cburcbis of the country, and iloii 
this liep ‘iidmee is fully jii*>)ilied by 
the /f'lilioi'. eo I jUM ilion ot the iiri- 
linnal « ms. 

|f iu;i_v ])ei}iHps to oui 

read(; tb^vf the ;;< < iuiril vv {' ha\<’ 
i.lji*xe all Ml of tin- ie}i;:i(»ns so*'5« - 
ties of i':eii*h Fioli st.-ijls look'v 

\ »‘iy imw i.-Id/ ; .di'f', \v ben ( runyai* d 
ui(M III'' wo: k vv b>(‘}i iscuiivii.g on 
ill itiJ'i'i na'Min**, Ibrne ar<* stoi.e 
I'onsidi n.iionM. bor. evei, to be Ixone 
ill iiiiml, wb'tli may clianir^ iln n 
lIio».‘::iits. it is not Ibe neai- 

l.by Jitiienj' "die i t torme<i or Fiane*' 
n tio t;fk<* any pro tin spi e<,cilrj:; the 
ir*»"p-l t'meu.r ihcii eouni»ymen. 
From tlieii* loofr, aiul, we niii.dit .d- 
mo"'t *-«)’. hew Hilary indifien nee t.> 
re^lirion. and their eaily «(fufMTion 
in (’Hlf)olie Cidiecres. v\ l»!ch enofiims 
this i'tate of mind, lio-se ijm n are 
for the mo*»l prut ijuite urieore-ei ned 
about their ereed, wl.ieli they uear 
ratber a** an auf eptml badt."e than an 
iniiiv ideal eonv ii tioii. Fa-^torH and 
ihetr floeks, nml not probaldy rmue 
than lie* led I of these, who leeeived 
cet"i'iiidy tbeir first tuipiilse from 
KoL^boid and Amniea, liavis alone set 
on foot the Hoco'des in <|tiesiton. 
lleiigion, too, in Fnmce is not fa- 
shionable. Vrud^y and oMentatiou 
ron?rihijl(‘ nodiiner to it.-’ (ml w aid 
success. We see Ale.daine t«'ii/oi*s 
ftbe wife of the minister ) mime 
down in one of the repoits for 
five fi (' d.h'CtiimH oi 

ten, fit’ er u, or twenty fraiKts, nmdc 
by Hcnttered liaudfulls of poor 
men, constitute the principal re- 
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sources of tlio as’^ociations. Four 
poiindn it! the contribution 

w« have 8«*eii in any of thr» reports. 
When w(^ consider, therefore, that 
the efforis for tin*, cause of reliofioii 
now iiiakini^ in that country come 
ell icily from tf»e poor and the ob- 
scure, we discern a lar^e amount of 
m*iive zeal of’ th<‘ most pure and 
i(enuiric character. It is also evi- 
<Iently yovK/yv.s.s/cc ; two of the most 
promisin^^ societies have been called 
into exiniencc witidn the last two 
^ears. Anti wlmt is the most gra- 
tifying circumstance of all, the la- 
bours of the Protestants meet with 
]H» obstiuctitJii from any (juarter. 
'I'he liilb^ notice taken of them by 
lliose who might be siip])osed to be 
lnisiile or indiib rt'ut, is m the main 
t neonraging. I'he ji^alousy of the 
piir- 1>- -H<» great is the discretion 
cffd fm l*earai)(‘t* of the pa'^itus — 
hc* uis i(i he laid aslcc]). The for- 
(ti( I III »y piobably, in a ctMintry 
ul.fit iidideliry is so widt* spiead, 
njUNider lilt* latter as, up tt* a cer- 
tain p'dot, ihfir allies, aixl they do 
not coi.it'inpl’a^e any icsidi'* tlai.ger- 
ofjs i(j tht'iijst'] V CK frtun the rcitval 
«•! Pi ote^taniisiji in }»rcsent stage. 
'1 he cu/isrimtetl aut Itoi it :e«, we liave 
veeii, when tiM‘y inf«ifci<*, do so 
nid} lo (.n ilir itt* iht* propai:atiun of 
I’.e ripjitres ; and a u hole i»o'*t of 
tulo'iwiM* i tunpietedy nn- 

t ‘>sefj \\uh( firisLi lu Meiitiiii»*nts, 

tail t»ut ioi a ujiii* disnihuiimi of 
li e Hj‘»h‘. ‘‘ \ Ihhlt* Itir ev Cl y cot- 

taLfe," t'X'daiijM’d \ ictor IJulto in a 
hre wt*ik. “ lit i tliere he no house 
in il.t* kingtlom without a llible,” 
says aiitulicr auiboi of the same 
cl »‘‘S. Ar** we thtui too hungutne, 
lookim: ttuward tt> the tuiuie, wlieu 
ue anticipate gicat sueccss t<* tlie, 
PiolcHtant caust* in lucoict* r It has 
the peculiar ad\antagc, paiticularly 
in that country, that whdst all sys- 
ttuns which liave moral iiuth for 
their ohjft't are theating in constant 
uneertaiiity, and, like ]»i!ed cltmds 
changing their fantastic toims every 
St ctxid, it icniains a siiinll (as y«'t) 
but steatly object, satisfying tlie 
adVctioiiM, and f ccomincnding itself 
to tin* reason. U aflords at once a 
list and a Ao.sc whereon the intellect 
may repose and build; and the 
Fi encli mind has been so long witli- 
out eitber of ihese, and the u unt of 
them ia so universally felc> that we 


cannot forbear to think, it may at last 
inscribn its eureka on ProteHtautisui, 
where alone they are to be found. 

We have yet to mention that the 
salaries of the pastors of the na- 
tional reformed churches of France, 
vary from one hundred and .twenty 
to fifty pounds a-year. They have 
besides glebe-houses, with four 
acres of land attached to them ; and 
by marriage, baptism, and burial 
fees additional, enjoy a very easy 
coiiipelencc. We have not hitherto 
had tin* advantage of knowing any 
of these pastois out of Paris; but 
we can speak of them very fa- 
vfiurably. With tlie exception of 
one or two very weU-behased .Soc.i- 
nians, the rest form a little knot of 
the most exemplary and zealous 
men we have ever met wdlh. There 
are in Paris five Protestant churches, 
or rather places of worship. Some 
of these are merely large rooms, in 
which a minister preaches twice or 
thrice a-we(‘k. The congregations 
are mostly composed of poor j>eo- 
})le ; and we will venture to assert, 
that no fine lady ever entered 
amonij: one of them for the purpose 
of shuiving off her fashionable bon- 
net, or young damsel for the sake of 
licing ogled at by admirers — a cir- 
clJm^lance Richardhon dwells so 
fondly on in a paper in the Ramb- 
b-r, 1 iic.se places of worship, in 
fact, are never fi cejuented forjhntts 
snh . The major jrart of those who 
u-uially attend arc the jioeh — a word 
which has almost lost its original 
rcligicMiH signitication among us. Ry 
their tlocks, the puslors are totally 
engrossed. Often they are up three 
or four nights in the week to admi- 
nister consolation and support to 
the sick ; and the warmth of affec- 
tion wliich prerails mutually among 
tire members of the little churches 
we have seen, recalls delightfully 
to our mind the primitive limes of 
(’duivtianity. Tlrey form indeed 
little spots and patches in the great 
city, which, like the tleece of (ii- 
de<m, are moist with refreshing 
dervs from heaven ; whilst all around 
is arid, parched, and Imrreii — an ex- 
]»losive generating nought but 
fire witbiii its entrails. 

If we wei o called upon to attribute 
to any one particular cause the great 
liicrease of devotional piety among 
the Protestants of France, w e should 
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say it was owing to tlu* example of 
two men, obscure during iheir lives, 
and only ilbistrioiis in certain circles 
since their deatlis. Tlu’se men »vero 
John Frederick Oberliri and Felix 
Nefi*. We have their memoirs now 
before us, and we are only restrained 
from ud'iog c<»pi<»us extracts there- 
from, by the hope of reciiiTing short- 
ly to the subject wlu*n we slmll have 
more ample space at our disposal. 
Thi-^e two truly apostolic cliarar- 
ters are the only men of the stamp 
France has ever produced. The awa- 
keniiiir influence they have spread 
abroad may he compared w^ell with 
that wliich accompanied the eflorts 
ol \Vfsli‘y and Whiitield in their 
day. B'ji in ilo* I ’reuch worthies wo 
discern more forbearance, more tole- 
rance, a warmer charity, and less of 
ilie c<miio\er^iHl spirit than in their 
Kni^lish prei!ecess<»rs. The lives of 
these two nuMlein apo•^lIes tbriu an 
Kfou h in the Retormed (’’Imrch of 
Fiance. S?i*‘h lives have an immor- 
laliiy even upmi earth, and that in a 
somewhat niaierial sense, for the 
spirit hidden within them transmi- 
grates into other bodies, and is re- 
priiduced thronr^)) manv ceiieiatious. 
We <*:iu see a family likeriess to KiofV 
in some .'sc<>tcfi preachers of the pre- 
sent <lay, and I^iiid, Lalitner, and 
Ridley do not want their counter- 
parts in many Knidish hishops. The 
seed of ( ’hiistian truth, v\ fien <mce 
fai.ly dropped into a soil, <!oes not 
cea'^e loirerminatethroiiirh ceniuiie**. 
All hail, lie n, to the hope we have ol 
France I This hope is not c<uifiued 
to a smail elect ciicle of sainily men. 
The opeiau<in of Christianity is two- 
fold, Its holiest and most jmtent 
action i« within tlie viol, in the inte- 
rior of indi\ ifloal hearts, but it makes 
its iidiuence also felt abroad and 
without. Those who rrieiely ration- 
ally recognise, without coidtally em- 
bracing it, receive some of its bleh«- 
ings. It is impossible, not to be sii uck 


with the vMt differences that exist 
between Catholic and Protehlnnt 
countries, the majority of the inliahi- 
tautN of both being almost etpially 
iudilTereut to religion. To what can 
we atti ibute this but to the impercep- 
tibhi influence of creeds which d<‘ler- 
mine character in its first spi ings and 
sources. Catholicism, for instance, 
from its presumed infallibility resi- 
ding in a single person, produces a 
kind of spiritual centralization, and 
7Httsses men together. Protestaiitism, 
by its right of private judginiMit (its 
hope), tndfnduahzrs them, ('at ho- 
lies, therefore, either slumber logo- 
Iher or awake together to teriilic 
energy, whilst Proiostanls are always 
active, but they are active as umta 
making up a wliole, not as an airure- 
t;ate mass informed with an unifor- 
mity of will, derived, as it were, fituii 
an external source. We have only' 
to ca-l a glance over the moral lm*o- 
graphy of Cfiiistendom to see that 
it ill divided into three distinct paits, 
tiiaiked severally with the mimes, 
i'tithntu i*rvff v/, 

The wide differences of cbaiacii r 
which djstintriiish three poi- 

tions of the Chiistian woi)(l,fitim an 
arirnmcnt in favour of l*ion‘-tarin''m 
which almost s])eaks to the senses. 
We cannot Imlp thinking' that iln* 
philosophei *< and slaieMmeii of 
France, who are at piesent le. lMv 
and 4‘arneslly seek in:: to di^cmer 
some medium point in inoia) he- 
tw'een superHiiiion and in elision, 
wdiich may aflbrd au anchm .'n:e 
ground for the. popular ndml, will at 
laNt come to perceive that tin* Pio- 
testanl form of (dirisiianity alone 
givts the great desideratum, und that 
they will therefore, if only on arconnl 
of Its virtues in relation to poliiics, 
give it every encouratremeiii. 

We intend to return shmlly to the 
subject of ibis paper, and to fill up 
the rough outline we have ahove 
given w itii many interesting details. 
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THE LATE CRISIS AND SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The last Seshion of Parliament is, 
beyond all (|iiestion, the most re- 
niHi kable that Jms occurred since the 
p^ls^i^g (d the lleform Hill. On no 
ioniier occasion were the conse- 
fpicrMTs ot‘ that great Revolution bo 
tiilly developed, or the new dangers 
which it has opened up «o corn- 
]»k*lcly illustrated. It has now ut- 
Itrly annihilated, to all prac'tieal 
purposes, the old Whig parly, and 
ihrown its degraded and bewildered 
h aliers, in vile subjeciion, beneath 
the teet of that Anarchical faction, 
winch they have so often opposed 
as ihe determined foes of the public 
welfare, and that artful Demagogue, 
w hom they denounced in a speech 
liom the ihrmie us the worst enemy 
l«) his country. It lias brought for- 
ward tlie Re\ (dulionists in open and 
nndi*'guined hostility to all our in- 
stitution^— tor n aside the thin veil 
with which tliey formerly sought to 
4 «i\ **r their iJesigns — branded them, 
in llie sight of heaven and earth, as 
dettuiiiined Levelleis, rutlilesB Re- 
]Mjhli(‘arjs, frantic DernagogiieH — men 
whom no danger will deter, and no 
icfjsdii coinince — who are patriots 
ill thi-ir lips, and tyrants in their 
lif.-jits — will) resist ( iot ernment, be- 
t HU‘«e they desire to govern, and de- 
chiini on liberty, because they are 
desirous to extinguish it — v\ ho shut 
ild'ir eyes to f,irts, and their ears to 
history — and hlindly juirsue their 
selfisir ends, thout: h the conseipience 
inuHt lu*, if uiTained, tlie ^o\ ei throw 
of freedom, the ruin of England, the 
hhisting the prospects of the human 
I ace. 

Hilt, if the late Session of Parlia- 
iTient has revealed the iiMer ruin of 
the Whigs as a political party, and 
merged that once dignified body in 
tlie dregs of Demociacy — if it has 
iinveilful the recklessness of the Re- 
volutionist!*, and prmdaimed them as 
the iriaane and guilty followers of 
the French Jacobins, it has, at the 
same time, unfolded, in as bright a 
light, the magnanimity, wisdom, and 
roHolution of the poweiftil (Conser- 
vative band by tvhich lliis dreadful 


tempest of evil is resisted. It is 
contrast which gives life to the co- 
lours of history— It is experience 
which enforces the lessons of politi- 
cal wisdom. The protection which 
the (Conservative party, and the Peers 
as their head, now afford to the cause 
of freedom — the resistance which 
they oiler to a devouring ambition, 
which threatens alike the Throne 
and the cottage — tlie intrepid front 
which they present to the assaults 
and threats of Revolution — the skill 
with which they detect its wiles, ex- 
pose its sopbihiry, unveil its perfidy 
— the calm dignity which they exhi- 
bit, amidst the ravings of ambition, 
the turpitude of guilt, the abomina- 
tions of Jacobinism, have now been 
brought so prominently forw^ard, 
that their lustre can no longer be 
concealed, even from the most ob- 
durate in the country. Tlie Jiere- 
ditary Aiisiocracy have recently 
HtfKid forth, as they ever were, the 
true and genuine, because the lasting 
and unchanging, supporters of free- 
dom, the same now, when withstand- 
ing and defeating tlid tyrannical 
usurpations of Irish Popery, as when 
they extorted the great charter from 
the faithless John, orhurledthe cruel 
James from the throne, or saved the 
nation from the atrocities of Dan ton 
and Robespierre. 

Recent events, therefore, have 
biouuht these twi> great panies into 
«»pi*n and inextinguishable hostility 
with each other, I'he weak, despi- 
cable, vacillating /W.V/C mihin of the 
Whijrs has, in all but the underlings 
of ollice, totally disappeared. Soon- 
er even than tlieir great prototypes, 
the French Ctirondisis,they have been 
destroyed by the wmrk of their own 
hands. Who novv^ recurs to the 
principles of Somers, or the wisdom 
of Huike, or the elmjuence of Fox ? 
The highminded and virtuous of the 
W’hig parly have retired, with Lord 
Grey and Lord Spenser, in sullen 
grief from the scene where their 
innovations have brought such wo- 
fiii actors on the stage,* or drifted 
over, with Lord Stanley and Sir 


* Neilhfr of iht^se oobifi lori}!i opciiwl lht*ir lips during; the let® delrntfs in the 

IToiise of Peers, aii<l hardly made their appearsiioo in the whole session, long and 
interesting as it was. 
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James Graham, in willins; anJ geuer- 
ous union into the (\jnHorVatiye 
rankfl. lilven thowe of the Whig 
noblemen, now redneed to foktv, 
whom official dependence, or recent 
favours*, still retain at the heck of 
the O'Connell propped adininistnt- 
ttoii, in private execrate the work 
of their leaders, and deplore, in 
open and no measured strains, the 
career «i< peril upon which they arc 
unwillingly diiven. Baffled, deject- 
ed, bewildered, defeated by the 
(’oiiservatives, despised or trod- 
den underfoot ])y the Betolution- 
ists, cast down from their hiudi es- 
tate by the rabble, on whose necks 
they hoped to tread, they have 
sunk for ever from ilie paire of his- 
tory. 

Nor is it only in the Peers, and 
among the higher ranks <»f the U higs, 
that this total prostration ot their par- 
ty appi*ars. 'I'he ^auie is <ii««tioetly 
perceptible in every class and gra- 
dation of society. That unl^ippy 
liallucination of mind, by whii h **0 
many of the educated tanks wore di*- 
ludedsix years ago — that uion'.; ous 
“chaos of unatiimin 'in favour of II**- 
forrn, which sapped tho deep foun- 
datiuz^s of B^'ili^fi Hv**ibnn arol gieat- 
iiess — isataneiid. \\ euo longer meet 
hi society wlih a in?:n of et'-ueaiion, 
iutlepeutlHiit of oilire, who d*'fend?* 
the jwesent ^late of tldng*^, or denies 
the existence of evil — of poiit icons 
and awful e^il — 011 tiie polinca) ho- 
rizon. How many are there e\eiy 
where to be met vviili who, four 
yoars ago, vveie swept au ay oy tfto 
Keform t<*inpest, who now hate 
taken their station firmly and de- 
cidedly in the Oujservafiie latik**! 
Numbers, indeed, we fmd who en- 
deavour to shift froxii themHidves 
the rcrtporisihility of what has oc- 
curred, and Mreiiiiou'.iy maintain, 
that but for the obstinate i>*sisiaiice- 
of the Tories to ad ret<u in, we would 
never have ani\ed at our ptes» iit 
predicament. That only r onfinns 
our position. Wen never seek 
to «hake off the renponsihiliry of 
measures which have been bene- 
ficial. We hear of no disputes an to 
who was the author of Trafalgar or 
Waterloo. 

The cause of this remarkable 
change in all the educated classes of 
society, who are independent of of- 
ficial trammels or expcctaiions, is 


obvious. It is E.YPKRIK.NCR wldcll 
ujs caused the veil ti» drop fr«nn the 
eyes of the instructed public : it is 
the evidence of their Benses which 
has confirmed the wavering, and 
converted the catulid. All persuiiH 
puNsessed of historical information 
were aw’rtre from the first that tlie 
embarkation of (iovernnient on the 
stream of iuuovution, fanned by the. 
gales of jiopular ambition, could 
lead to no other result; but they 
constitute a limited portion of 
ciety, ami the masses ” are alio, 
geiber bevoml the reach of any c<»ii- 
sideratiouM which are not addiesstMl 
to their senses. 'I'lie book ot e.xpe- 
rie«c«», the b'swons ot IdstoM', an* to 
them a seab*d volume. \Xdh u*,- 
varving ot^siinucy they reject ifsdu - 
t.ues — lidiciile iJs precepts — di-re- 
gard its warniog-^- 1 he vain and 
Hiiperficial demagogues of the day 
fiattered this natural pi opem-iiy , 
and by coiuinualiy iepreseuUi>g tins 
i.s the opening of a new eia in soriel 
ei V ilisation, lo vv hicli ail i()rnier 
evr‘iiTs were inappli<*a!>ie, .snrce»'<led 
in jjci su^idiiig tilt* niajtuity of the 
rcitiori to di*-iegard all pat-t expeii- 
ence, and end>.ok at ome on the 
ftnik and truje^'toons *.t'a ot innova- 
tion. I bo thing whn tlone in iManre, 
in Jlugi.ni<i, in '-'pa’n, and in tin* 
\\’e^t lodii*!^; iifii! wbar has been the 
le^^lU. even in the sliorJ sjmee ol fi\ e 
veaisV In Piaore, lio* tiauspoirs of 
tiie Bauirades have been tiaiisioiin- 
ed iiCo the wailings ot St Michael, 
the hovvliTfg*. ot ibe J'jtnv-, , 

the exeiM Hinni- of ihe llepublicans ; 
and aiiiid-t the gv'iieia! applause of 
the nation, the fi eedom ol the pic-s 
has been nnniidbletl, and ordim.nccs 
ten times more severt* than lho'«<* of 
Hoilgnac' I'onied into complete i x* - 
ciJtion. In I'ingland, reform, amidst 
the uuiveisjil tian*'poi*ls ot tlic uiul- 
tiuide, amidst the gloomy forebod- 
ingf ol the r< ib'cilng, vv'as <*ani«<l 
three years ago ; and what ah ead/ 
has been the re.sult ? Have our li- 
berties been extended — our prop* r- 
ties remieied more secure— our in- 
stitutions either improved or coc.- 
firnied 'f Instead of all this, the h- 
berties of ling land have been pros- 
trated ia»for(‘ H band ul lii dj p;^p^^ls 
— the voicf* of the p.-oplecf linghtud 
trampled iind<‘r loot iiy loreigu us- 
firpatioii — general warrunis, so long 
and bravely resisted by our aiiceo*- 
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tors, revived, and no less than cir/h/t/ 
tkoumnd Eiujlish fi t n)i( u di-dVanrfnu* 
ed and cashiered, in the iluiise of 
Common^, at least, in order to pavo 
the way lor tljo desiruction of our 
religion, oor nobles, our and 

our C^ousiitutiim. In Spain and Por- 
tugal the ]i!»eral party gained the 
ascendant, and revolutionary iia- 
uiping Queens were imposed by 
ioreign meiiaees and i>ayonets, on 
both ibe Tbrones »>F the JVniiiMila, 
and tlie efi'ects of it have already be- 
come apparent in the total couHsca- 
tioM of Ohtircb property in the latter 
countr}', and the growth of a deadly 
intestine war in the former, which 
lias renewed the Blanghier of tl»o 
X'endeaii insurrection, and promises 
soon to involve its principal cities in 
the horrors of the Krenrii Revolu- 
tion.-- Precipitiiteiniun atioii was ex- 
ifuided to th»^ West Indie*-', and the 
latiil gift ol inuriedaile etnaiiclprt- 
tioii )»c‘stovve<l on i)u* nei/iocs in all 
the l^riiisli tolorjit's; and the only 
t beet h;*H been to ‘HiiliHtitiife, at a eo -.t 
ol tw«*nty millions to this country, 
for slaveiy to a master, *')a\<uy to a 
s»ipenciijn y ami lay ilic 

se(i<N ol inutiiaJ din* ensioTi and ( xas- 
pejiition, wbi<*h iniis; ex ciitindly h ad 
tti the desti iiction <»f those spbuolid 
rohoiies, and the utter r»:in ol the 
unlmppy \ielinis id ibis id jodLcd 
philaiittii opy. 'riic f oiit'ii'ioii fias 
spread to A loerica,— her w • ak and 
(iisjoinied iii'iiiiitions aie i.ist t.i'. ing 
way before the I'l -.1 pre‘'M*t e <»t in- 
ternal dan^/er. 'I he conte.'-t b . f -a eiui 
the emancipatms and the planters 
ban aaaunied tie* most emenomed 
character. Violent tuniults hH\ e dis- 
graced ail the smitiiein cities of tin* 
I iiion. y.vac/, //oz ha^ been exe<*ut- 
ed with general approbation, upon 
no lens than tliirleen persons, sus- 
pected of baling concerned in a ne-* 
gro conspiracy, in a single town, and 
public resoIutiiMis p-tssed by accla- 
mation in all the t iiies of the slave 
stHten, denouncing, not the punish- 
ment of the latv against all persmis 
engaged iti such enterpiises, or in 
dispersing any traots in favour of 
emancipation, buy|- iustatit death by 
the people themselves, who are to be 
at once, without wiitu^sses, judges, 
jury, and executioners. 

Exaniplea of this kind, occurring 
siuiultaiipously, from theailoption of 
democratic principles in so many 


different parts of the world, have led 
to a general distrust uinoitg ilie 
thoughtful aud coUHcieUlious of the 
liberal party, of the safely or expe- 
diency of carrying their principles 
any fartlier into practice ; aud hence 
the marked diminution iii the reform 
party in the Houho of Peers, aud its 
almost total extinction among all 
persona of judgment, education, and 
l>!operty in the kingdom. Hence, 
too, the iiici eased violence and exas- 
peraticu of the revolutionary party, 
and the undisguised niHiiner in which 
they have now announced their in- 
teiiliun of overturning all our insii- 
tutiouh. 'file stale preteii(‘e ot airn- 
iiig at renovation, not destruction, 
will no longer do ; tlie lime is gone 
past when they deem it nccefc*-ary 
to t\eHr the mask of a. de«ire to n*- 
stoie the oii^inai features, not de- 
stroy fhe great princ iples of the (>uii- 
stifulion. l)e>tr»jctioij, sweeping, R>i- 
al <lesli uclion, is now openly 
a\ovvt’d; and lie* ell'ortsof the anar- 
chical pjufy aie to be diiected ibo 
attain tneiit ol a great vaiieiy ofievo- 
luiionary some of uhicli 

wid be fbuiid in the following li.i, 
l.aken from the official notices of 
iiieii'Ojs on t)je Books of Parliament 
for next session. 

•* .•?// Pothi'i /, — Iti rirzln* to civi» due 
rif’ih lo do A-i fil' till* ptojili* ill the 

KiriUcr ot m iJl inovc f'or 

h.jvf I'.i hn: ;; lu a Jiill /r» fu/ft au'oi/ the 
\'t iiow p ivM s>« d h\ ihe ol L-jrds 

ni nil ir^tvladvi- s ; to '.uh'-j'- 

t'O'* HI l.t-n llu'irid <r .'./■s/'- >j'/t r f nwt . in 
ih t IJ-'ti'st , **•) tii.it ll Bill*, witic li ha\e 
U* iM» ]i i-,' imH)) the* liou-eut (. Hiunwtnh, he 
r»jri £.‘d lt\ the lluose of l.oriJ!*, and 
au-iiii diii Mi;: tlic same se.Hsion l;e d 

hv the < 'oniimois, fcin-h hilli hliall bivt-iao 
],t\\ 4M1 the Kzi\tol Aa 4 «nt thvrvitwto 

i:i VI 11. 

“ Mi Ihu.io — .Svlei’t Comnuttpc to eti- 
fjuiie as u» lltv nv\odu‘isol' Peers in l*«i- 
liinieiit, tlu’ir f(n.,hti«*,'uions and priNiIe- 
a-. s»it:h ; into tin- {-oiist'uiitaiii of ila.t 
its power-, privili*‘;ps, JUid iimun- 
iiiiies. anil to eoiisidar Jnov far that }bn.>e 
hits j'ntjiHifl (liv imp^rOnif thdn vf n it 
IfUit'i body, and of *ll>e Ifii/Ij Ctuit ft 
Appml of P.irliamcnl. Also, into the 
n.aniier in nhirh I’OiifereiuT.s are fold 
with, and comiiiunicationH maih* betnveru 
the IlotiM* of lau’dH arul Ckiinrnon*.. 

Jl/y O' CmutU — Seleet Coimniltee to 
enquire and lepoir whether it be iie<vs-a- 
ry for the iiiaintenanco of the ri^ihr-* and 
liheriirs of the people of Great Biitalu 
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and Ireland tlint the principle of repre- 
ftentation sIihII be iiitrodiiced into the other 
//oM*c of Parliament, 

** Mr O’CoMWf'// — Hill to ascerfaiii and 
extend the rijt;ht of for 3Jeinbera 

of ParliiiiiM'm ill the otunilies, cities, niid 
boi'ooiibs in Ire’. uni. 

Ml Hci.ii/ (imttan — That tithes in 
[irl.iTjd he aholi-hed ill suht^tamie ami in 
Tun,'', that ill lieu thereof a Kum e<|iial 
to a stilted amount of the eoinpositioiis bo 
le>ied by a general tax. to be imposed 
upon propel ty, for tlie objects of relii'ioti 
and cliKiily, and in fiii therance of educa- 
til'll and national improvement in that 
coiinti'v. 

“* J/r 7\ Duneomhe—liosolutum in 
favour of tiie repeal of that portion o( the 
Heftirin Ihll that reipiire!* th«* payment 
of the Ktirfi ami paros.^/ii‘il fazts by a cer- 
tain day as ih** i|ii.iliMcHtioii for evercisln^f 
the elective fiaiiciiise. Kurly next ses- 
sion.) 

Ml Kiruit — Hill to provide tliat, in 
cases of inie'-tacy, and in the absence of 
aiiy scltlcmeiit to tlie contraiy, Imtlul 
pr lyt rtij he r puih’if (hvhhrl umont/ the 

t/iihiriHt male and frinale, of the family. 

“ Sir William Moleswoi tJi- -IMM to dis- 
pense with (pialification of ^leinbers of 
the Commons* IIou«e of Parliament. 

Mr Jiippon — To nioie. that Deans 
and ('hapf<.rH, not haiin^ i ni e <d‘ s«inls, 
nre ; that it is pioper to place the 

propi’i ty at present enjoird by '‘Urh bodieH 
in the liands ot (^>mmi^siolie^s to be ap- 
pointed b}’ the Crown, ami actmt, urnttr 

the iiuthnr/f f at' I*<i r /{aim at , rejjard bi-ini^ 
had to existioL' inti rests. the presi rvation 
of the fabrics, and the pei fortnunre of 
divine in the resprja;\e cathe- 

diaU. I ll-irU n»'\t sessiun. ) 

“ Mr Walhot — Hill toieperil the Ai t-i 
authorizing aiieinentatioiis ol stipenil to 
the parochial (.’ler;;y ol tlie Chufch of 
Scotland, thereby to leave the u-hi>le 
amuiifit of unexhausted and nnalhieated 
teitid.s to be found in any fiart of S< otiaiid 
to l>e made available for eniJoivirii( addi- 
tional plareK of worship, wherever these 
hhould be tiwuid neees-,iry, or wb^•r•^rl■ 
situated. (H.iily mxt session.; ’ 

Here i« a list nf Revolutionary 
projects, already announced for next 
Seahion of Parliaiueut, amply Hudi- 
cleut to satisfy the mo^t rapariouH 
Democratic appetite. The House 
of Lords is to be “ reformed *’ by 
either iotroducins^ the principles of 
representation into it, or depriving 
It of a veto on the pruceedings of 
the other House of Parliament ; 
tithes are to be abolished in Ireland, 
and in lieu of them a tax imposed 


for the maintenance of all religions; 
deaneries and chapters are to be 
extinguished ; the right of piiino- 
genitiire abulished; the only restraint 
on insolvents voting for memhers of 
Parliament, viz. the payment of taxes 
and rates, swept a way ; the right of 
suilVage in Ireland extended in cities 
and counties; the qualiHcatioiis for 
members of Parliament renxived, in 
order to let beggars be our legibla- 
tors ; and even the fund set apart 
by the Scotch law for llie support 
of the clergy is to he contiscHtrd, to 
the injury alike of the landowner 
and the clerL^yman. All this is al- 
ready set <lown for next Session, 
before the fruits of their rural caiii- 
paii2:u have begun to be reaped, and 
beferre the leailers of the M<i\ement 
have had leisure eiiher to agitate 
the great towns ol the, enipite, or 
concert measures lor the complete 
ovei throw of all our remaining iii- 
btitutloim. 

The Revolutionary spirit, says one 
of the t:reat<*st starestneu of iiHKlorn 
times. Prince ILiideiiherg, is a coni- 
pouirrl of two passions — impatictice 
of restraint, anti the Just for power. 
This profound ohsei vatioii is dcs- 
titjed, to all appearance, tt> he more 
bignally diunonstrated in ICiiirland 
than it was in J^’raiice. The Demo- 
cratic spirit has now displayed it« 
genuine character; the pirate h»iH 
hoisted his tiue eolours. While, on 
the one hainl, they rail and fiet and 
declaim against any, even the slight- 
est, inter ference of the l^eers of ICug- 
lautl with u hiil solely adectiug Kng- 
lish inter<'.st^ — while a majoiily tif 
thirty in the Lower House, entirely 
roriipo‘-etl <»f INipish Irish, jtiini.’i of 
O'CIonneirH tail, are fuiiouHat thiee- 
foiirths of the Hoime of IVera, pos- 
RCHsing at least a thousand titnea 
their pi<»pcity, for pieRurning to 
Huppoit liie ni'ipn itif <if the iuujhsh 
I'topU in the endeavour to prevent 
the disfranchiaing of eighty thou- 
aand ICnglish freemen — tvhile, in 
couaequence of the vaHt improve- 
ments which tliey effected in the (Jor- 
poratioii Hill, and the monatroua in-, 
justice whi<-h they extracted from 
it, the Peera are threatened with 
fuiHpeDHion or abolition in the next 
SeHniou of Parliament — while atop- 
page of the aupplieR, in other words, 
public and private bankruptcy, is 
openly recommended to beat down 
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the Hli^htefit lebistauce to their revo- 
lijtiouary proceed iiigH— the leaders 
of the Democracy are equally active 
ia their endeavours to extinguish 
every remnant of freedom in the 
people, and leave no body or asso- 
ciation in the State capable of with- 
Btaudiiig their rapid advances to 
despotic power. Observe the ran- 
cour with which they have pursued 
the Orange Lodges, and the anxiety 
they have evinced to crush entirely 
those honourable, peaceable, and 
loyal associations. VV hence this new- 
born and extraordinary horror at 
political SHKiiciationH, and thib im- 
perious demand that all persons be- 
longing to sucii iiisiitiitions sliali iii- 
htantly be dismissed from any situa- 
tions under Government ? Already 
has this been acted upon in Ireland, 
and u)l persons bolding sitiiatiouH un- 
der tln‘ Lord-litMitenunt have been 
warned, by an odicial circular, that, 
if they coutiinie in them, they will 
be dismissed. Have these sincere 
advocates of publi<* freedom, these 
faithtiil loMTs of liberty, never heal d 
of sucli things as Toliiii'a! Unions? 
ilate they never corresponded with 
sncii bodies, applaudeii them, or in- 
\oke<i llieii aid y Or are all his 
Majesty’s sultjt'cts to be allowed to 
enter all associations, hating trea- 
son, anarchy, ami spoliation for their 
olqecl, but rigidly debarred from 
joining any professing to aim at the 
defem e of life and property ? If 
this is their even handed justice; if 
this is their liiieily and equity, what 
do they call tyranny and oppiession? 
Ihive they ever heard of the ques- 
tion, famous in English history, of 
griieral warrants ; and the settled 
principle, that eveiy man’s house ia 
his castle, which can he iiroken into 
only hy legal auihtu iiy, when a dime 
has'heeii commit led ? And are these 
loinl declaimers in favour of popular 
liglits, these professed martyrs to 
freedom, to lie the first to violate 
this sacred principhq and. hy arming 
u committee of the House of Coiii- 
motiH with power to break into pri- 
vate koiiHCH, and search for and curry 
oft’ persons and papers, when no 
crime is alleged or has been com- 
mitted, render them as formidable 
to freedom, as the Star Chamber of 
Kngland, the Inquisition of Spain, or 
the Committee of Public Safety of 
France ? 


Let it not be imagined, that be« 
cause these projects are utterly de- 
structive to public freedom ; because 
they go to effect a total change, not 
only in the Constitution, but in all 
the most sacred relations between 
man and man ; because they propose 
to abrogate the authority of the Peers, 
extinguish the Protestant Church, 
alter the law of succession, and make 
the first approaches to universal suf- 
frage; because they are universally 
coudernued hy the unanimous voice 
of all men oi probity, education, and 
propi?riy in liie kingdom ; that there- 
fore they are not likely to be forced 
upon the legislature, in such a way 
as may ultimately lead to their adop- 
tion. The limes are past, when the 
worth, knowledge, and w-isdom of the 
nation, can secure a majoiity in the 
Low'er House ; with our own hands 
we have eflected a change, which 
has given recklessness, insolvency, 
and audacity, an ascendency over 
them. The fart that a majoiity of 
the House of Commons now” exists 
in opposition to the declai ed opinion, 
not only of the iinmense majoiity of 
the holders of property, and the men 
of education througliout the whole 
country, but even of the Knglish 
electors under that very democratic 
system which the revolutionists 
themselves have established, affords 
the stroiisrest proof of the woful state 
of degradation to which we are 
reduced, and the revolutionary 
despotism, which, but for the 
courageous resistance of the Peers, 
would ere now have been iire- 
vocahly fixed about our necks. 
It can no longer be concealed that a 
settled design to overturn the C'on- 
Htiiutioii,and revolutionize the coun- 
try, has been formed by a nume- 
rous, restless, and audacious fac- 
tion in every part of the empire ; 
that tliis faction, though w'eak iu 
men of property, and almost totally 
destitute ot men of information, is 
strong in point of numbers, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing cities 
and di.Htrlcts ; that, in Scotland, it is 
numerous — in Ireland, ov er whelm - 
lug; and that, upon a trial of 
strength, it is able, in the present 
state of the constituency, to outvote 
the united wealth, education, intel- 
ligence, and wisdom of the empire. 
This is tl»e great and dismal lesson 
which the last election and session 
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of Parliament has afTonlcd— this tli« 
£»:ri*at coniiiUMitaiy whicii 
t‘v«‘nts imve read upon ihe K»r‘n/u 
lidi. 

VVhnv is it that this Ilx volii- 
tionary part}' has its roots in the 
Pi otestaut parts ot tfic eiiifiire y It 
is not in t])f Peers, tor three hiiri- 
died out of tl>e four luiiidred of 
wtioiif tiiey are composed, are in the 
C’onservative ranks. It is not in the 
land* d tjenileiiu'ii, for tiie lladicain 
eoiife>s tint they are in a “ dreadful 
nr.ijonry in evi'iy county of the 
kiiittduin in tlmt class. ]c is not 
amoiii^ the learned piofessions, lor 
the universities have, by ovenvhelm- 
iiig ni./|'>riiies, leturiied ('ouserva' 
live iin-oiheis. It is not anuuiuf the 
cleriiy, for they are to a nianHirainst 
li.eui. li is not amoiiffht the Iiai lis- 
ters, for three-liturih-^ of tiieir lunn- 
l>er are liei itliNjl} hostile to inoova- 
tion. It is lioi mnoo:; tl e men of 
l;eiijus, fi»r tin* n ImiIv hiud»er dej>firt- 
iiiciith of the p{\ ss are sij oi.^ly and 
poivei hilly artive \ni ihe roien-rva- 
tite side. It is not amoo^ tlie iaroi- 
ers, for their natuui! setee has 

emancipated e;ii fioio the jHi ho/n 
delu-iori, and ifn^y t'V' i}' where 
that their best inteivsts are at stake. 
Il is not annofi^ the ifdiuious aiol 
con'll ifiiiious, lor tle-ir eM *- have at 
Ji netlj been i{eiierar(y opened to th ' 
]nesent d.sasTuois (r.mal ami led- 
pioii^* pr<.-pee'^. trt lie* noieii, p jh 
not aoinrii; tto- tre* men ot < hjv 

iIm'v havi* (m!y juvt eseeprd, lo. li-e 
ciVerts of the Peev^, from !hes< >tiie 
id ll‘'\ I'lntionarv cof)fiseal»on. Vv hat 
is the rhiss, or cefiti»hin of r jjis.es. 
who are able to uiiijstnfid and mit- 
numher, in tie* l.o-.ver il'ni.*-.", so 
va^t an array of j 
i-m, WoitJj, and int; li/Lfem-e r 'rhe 
nnnwer is ohvime. ; — 'I lo ir st:en hi 
is to he foirrid in tin* 'i i eot'NOf i:s — 
in that lu-w i e* .doiionary 
created forparlypni hj thi r-ime, 
and to wlioio the tlifouu Hdl !)»v 
given a niiaif'iie,d sn|e iioruy o%i r 
ail the other mene.er.s of ilie ec»'.>ti- 
tuenry. It is lids .v/r/, incon-.i<ier- 
Bhie. in point of nuride rs, tir 
in point of ai)iiUy, withmit » iti-m* 
wealth, or talei}<^, or imSn nmtion to 
render them einiiif nt, who.se xii'.hes 
are thone of a fraction, and a limited 
fraction only, of the people, ivhich 
hy the Keform Bill ban been rendered 


paramount in the state. Tlteyrould 
in»i of tliemstdves create a ]iaity; 
hut fin y foi in a huhstiatum, on which 
the puiily wlio Bwakened them to 
political life now re»t. The leaders 
of this party draw their principal 
support troin this sect ; hut they are 
also strongly aided hy many other 
formidable liodies in the state. 
First, there are the Irish Papists, 
forty Mroiig in the House of Coin- 
irioiis — six millions strong in the 
Jiish people, who are almost entire- 
ly <h*Mitute of propel ty, and for the 
most pari as desiiiule of piinciple, 
who follow with blind idolatry a de- 
inocraric leader — who make a sport 
ol oaths and a jest of pledges — W'ho 
deem professions ns only made to be 
Inoken, but follow out with steady 
perseverance whatev(*r tends to 
break up the iustitutioiiH of Fng- 
l ind, and sow ruin and diHsensioii 
amoii^ die atilieri nts of the Protes- 
tant faith. Next, tlnue is the nume- 
rous, active, jealous, and iriliitruine 
be«iy of I lisseriters, whom seciHriiui 
'/erd or ])olitii'al prejudire has caused 
lo foPL'ct reliyunis jiriuciple, and 
who now apfiear in i lose and uii- 
iifitii'aJ union with the Catholicfi, 
whom l)u‘ir for cfatlnis peiihlo-d 
at the slake in re^tistiu;;. I.'i*»tly, 
ther<» is the vjistheid ol lle\ olutiim- 
common to all (»hl and coirupt- 
rd stales; the men of whom (’Hti- 
liiie’s coiispii Jitors were tonued; the 
men ol whom Huron said, *• Vs 
many as there aie ov erihrown for- 
1UUO-. there are assured votes for 
iiiuovation tlu* imnim ous array of 
j>ai<k *’!no*.. re}>^ohHt^‘s, and prodigjils 
— 1 /t iiilidcls, rsk^'s^aiul prolHu'aies — 
of reducers, adulJereis, and liher-^ 
tines. I hey aie cleRr in lids, as in 
1*1 y other aire, tor the wildest 
srhe»i]eh of iunovatioo; tliey I ref 
r.iraiost every spio ies ot'contiol, hu- 
man and divine; hui, in an especial 
mjinner, they pant after the destriic- 
lim* ot that ludigion which has set 
the seal of <livine reprolmtloii upon 
the licentious iiiiiiilirmice of the pas- 
sions. U is this exinioi'diiiary aiid 
fiiidtiful I’o.'tlilion.led on hy the talent 
of the etiiuitoiH, wiiieh now drivt-s the 
K ina’a government before them, and, 
but for the ilrmneKH of tlie Huuiie of 
Lords, would ere this ha\tt tolally 
destroyed the constitutiou and liber- 
ties of England. 
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The proceed in the laie ses- 
8IOU of l*arlianH‘ni June rleaily de- 
nioiiHliatt'd th{* 

rity, niid ty raonicai auiNiiiou hy 
wliich this coahtioii are g<iverued. 
JCtentally talking of improvement in 
govenjineni, of urneiiditig our laws, 
and ameliorating th(5 condition of 
oiir people, tliey Jont^ proved tliem- 
seUcN ti»e most obstinate of all eno- 
niies t(» improvement. (Constantly 
areijsitig the (Conservatives ot self- 
ishness,! hey have pioved tliemselves 
the inoHt sellisli <d the human race. 

I iiu easingly prating about fieedoin, 
they have endeavoured to fasten 
upon iheir country the most degrad, 
iijg bondage.. Wiiat Ji.qve they ef- 
leeted, to account ftur the J(»ngest 
s^‘^sion on record in Parliament, 
with the exception of that which sat 
in ill jiulitmeiu on ilo* consti- 
liilion, since the i/mt: Pai liameiiT > 
VMiai Incve ihey ilone V Ibissed tlie 
( oiptuation Pili; and Oiiowii out, 
hy their nnui-tious lesoluiiou to 
ia^ten upon it tin* ‘^polint iii'j" < iaii'-e, 
ilM‘ ( ixueh iPll. \\eje ll.o 

coipoiations the. iut* it si in the com- 
munity wliose cooreni'^ were most 
j)H's*-iTur r tli ur iiuunber*^, or 

llie eiiizees under ihf*m, in a state of 
si Illation, like iIm* hisli ('leigyr' 
Wine iln*ir lik'hts tin* soune (if per- 
pelu.ii discoid, and a fiiLditliil aceii- 
nnii.ttIon (if eiiuK*'^. like tlie liish 
tidies r \*» (■oipoiat«‘ udoitn 
• iiln i call(‘d 1«U' oy tin*, \oiee ot the 
nation, or by a of liiiugs whieh 

loil m iiuisl t and u/in.t Ij (*alied 
tot amendiiKUit. 

r,\ei} tine Kihxv.'^ ti.at ilie ca«f» 
was ju'-l l)o‘ it \eis(\ llte ciils 
( (unpiaim tl id in e*;i poraiious were 
f. itlu!'/ — the alnises ]»u*\(*d ayaiii-t 
lh‘'m, inanalitutal ot \ iew, next 

lo noiliiotr. 'I'lo'U' reioim rniLhl 
hare been postponed witli pci left 
satety to the n.itional inieiests. la 
fart, ii(i one can ptu use tin* evidence 
collected ev( ii by tin* cou^lni^^ ioneisi 
lb(‘mseh>*s on the* sul'j i t, u iibout 
per(‘fi\ini: tbat the Duke ot W elling- 
lou's oliseivaiiun was well founded, 
“ that the only surpiising Udn^ris, that 
willi such iiidu.siiy, and such dispo- 
»iti(»n to collect llni heai.sn) ot the 
diKcotitcut(ui atr they evinced, so 
little, xo nr// ittiir maicrinlH for corn- 
plaint were discovered.” Wby.tlieu, 
wan thia one subject, of no pieiBing 
character, of no practical importance. 


selected in preference to so many 
others, on u hich the fate and saf(*iy 
ot millions d( pended V I'he aii>-w( r 
iH ohvicuis. (Jorpoi ale, like Pailia- 
nientary reform, waHay>r//(/ic«/mit a 
ttocial rneabure— its object was not 
to do general good, but to extend 
])anic.ii)ar pow er — not to save the 
bonuighs from miHgovernment, but 
to save the Ministers from disniiesaJ, 
To accomplish this ohjec.t of increas- 
ing the power of their partisans, by 
elleetiiitr a vast ( hange in municipal 
government, they were content to 
consume a wlude session in UHeless 
ahercHiion, and leave ail the vast in- 
terests (if tlie empire, which re- 
(juired Immediate attention — the 
Irish church — ih(‘ Irisli peasantry — 
IiisJi lN>or Laws — tlie Wist India 
(’olonies, and our foreign relations, 
in hopeless destitutioii and confu- 
siem. 

All the provisions of the (hirpo- 
lation ISill, as it. oiiginally pHs^cd liy 
the (duiimoiis^ hud one ohjeef, and 
that w as to form a ba is foi afaitluT 
and iiniTK tliau* increase td democra- 
tic pinver in the state. The scot «U(I 
lot bullVage by wliich the municipal 
c^Miiici! u (u e to be idccted — the ap- 
]>onitin( nt (»t justices (»f peai'p. wiiJi- 
in the buigh liy that immense body 
of \nters— the election of the may(.r 
and aldermen by the council — tlie 
immediate di^ii .imdii^cmienl, botli in 
]Kil!ti('Hl end municipal lights, of rdl 
tiie freetmui — the subjecnen of the 
w'holi‘ ciirpmaie pH>]>ertj and ])ri\i- 
leireH, irudndiiJg the adiow^-oiis of 
the ]i\ iuiTH in rlu* i.dli (»f ihi* b»'i ouidM 
to t*ie councils, thus elecii d by uni- 
^(•r^al suliVai;e, were all step‘s, and 
hiuhl) impoi lant oiie*^, in thc4j;(‘n(’f nl 
plan of rexoluiionizing lht‘ empiu'. 
'rh(‘y were caUuIated to habiiu:ii«^. 
tin? -people to the immediate ai d 
piMCtical exercise of il(*public;in 
rights hy the choice, on tb(^ toiuiug 
ot iini\eif*al pufl’iage, of all mai/is- 
trnt< h and local go\eino!ti. 'lin y 
weie iutcncied, and puip fscly in- 
tended, to accustom them lo re- 
gard without dismay the spcflacle 
of \ast inteii»ftts being destroyed, 
and \aht p.ioperty coufit caicd, or 
tiansferred to n<‘W hands hy a single 
legislative eiiHctment. They w*ere 
fitted to construct ivitliiii borouglis 
the fabric of universal suftVago and 
auDual electioiiB, with all the ina- 
ehiuery of intriguers, demagoguei, 
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denoeratie faterasta cODAequent 
tiiareeB, in order that by a stroke of 
the pee. It inftfbi be transferred at 
BO distant period to tiie election of 
the legislature. These were the ob- 
jects of the bill ; and the atalklag- 
borse put forward was Improteineiit 
fn corporate government, In the hope 
that the country, deluded by that 
specious name, and misled by the 
partial deceptive report of the coro- 
missiooers, would at once swallow 
the bait, and put into tbe hands of 
Ministers that powerful engine for 
pulverising all our refnainiug Insti- 
tutioos. 

In like manner, In regard to the 
Irish Church, tbe real object was to 
commence the destruction of the 
Protestant religion, and to accustom 
the people, as in the days of Henry 
Vlll., to the extinction of the na- 
tional faith in a large portion of the 
empire; and the colourable plea put 
forward, was the reformation ot its 
abuses, and the lopping oiV its su- 
perduous wealth. With this view, 
they tacked together in one bill, 
the clauses for the commutation 
of tythes— a practical impr<»vemeot 
which Sir R. Peel had brought for- 
ward, and the revolutionary project 
for the dissolution of nine hundred 
protestant parishes, which was 
adopted at the dictallbn of O'Con- 
nell ; and so completely w^ere they 
resolved to employ the practical be- 
nefit only as a pretext fur the spoli- 
ating measure, that they would not 
accept the former without the latter, 
and threw them both away w'hen the 
House of Peers divested the mea- 
sure of its conhscatirig clauses. 
This wtts the most complete avowal 
of the determination to employ re- 
form only as an engine for revolu- 
tion, and to repudiate improvement 
when not Indissolubly linked with 
spoliation, that ever was adorded, 
and if the democratic party in the 
ompire had not been struck with 
judicial blindness, they would at once 
have opened their eyes to the real 
tendency of the measures which are 
In progress. The Liberals say that it 
la unprovenient, and not revolution, 
which they desire. Well— here was 
a meaaure which embraced both im- 
jprovemeni and revolution, and the 
House of Commons drove Sir R. 
Peel from the helm because he re- 
foBed to a^arate them. The House 


of Peers did effect the aeparation 
after the spoliatiou nieasure had by 
a slender majority passed the Com- 
mons, and immediately the Mlui- 
aiers dropped the whole memurct 
left the Irish clergy In destitution, and 
the Irish tythes a perpetual tiieme of 
discord and prolific source of crime, 
rather than lose the satisfaction of 
forcing through the Legislaiure a 
measure, which, though it could pro- 
duce no fund for division for Hfty 
years, promised at once to afford a 
precedent of revolutionary spolia- 
tion. They are so enamoured of 
confiscation that tiiey absolutely re- 
ject all beueficiai measures not graft- 
ed on it as a piiuciple, and would 
rather have abuses (»f which they 
complain exist than their removal 
effected by any other means than 
violence and plunder. 

Both these great revolutionary 
measures of the session, the Irish 
Church and the (’orporatioii Bill, 
were based on reports of royal com- 
mtssiuiis. Tiiis system <if i^suhiL' a 
coinniissioii, to get up a riui'^s of < < 
partr evidence in favour of any In- 
novating pr<»ject wfiich Ministers 
have at heart, is one of the woj-t 
off«*priiJg of these tuihulent times, 
and threatens ere Ion;; to deluge the 
countiy with false iiifonnaiiou as a 
foundation in every instance for 
spoliating nveastires. device w 

not new' — it is the old and w^ell known 
device <if arbitiary re% olutionui y tr«>- 
vernments in all ages and counliK's. 
Tlie issuinir ofn to en- 

cpiire into tlie abuses of any estahli-li. 
inent was in the days of Henry t ill , 
as in these times, a certain prelude to 
its immediate ex tint lion ; and the 
coininihsionerH ot those days Sfetii 
to have been almost as successful 
as those of f»ur times in getting up a 
partUd cohmnd and delusive pic- 
ture of the subject with w'hich the}' 
wereintruHled. When Henry 
says Hiiiiie, ** was resolved (»n thr; 
destruction of the monasteries, he 
employed Lacdon, Layton, Price, 
Bellaris.and others, ns comimssutfin v, 
who carried on every where a rigo- 
rous enquiry with respect to the con. 
duct 'and deportment of the friars. 
During times of faction, especially 
of the religious kind, no erpiity is to 
be expected from adversaries, and 
as it was known that the king’s in- 
tentioo in this visitation was to find 
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a p?ai6tfce for abolishiog tbo mo- 
naateries, we may naturally conclude 
that tke reports qf the commissioners 
were very Utile to be relied on. Some 
few monasterieB, terrified by the ri- 
gorous InquiBition carried on by 
these commissioDers, surrendered 
their revenues into the king’s bands, 
and received^ small pensions as the 
reward of their obsequiouBnees. But 
as all these expedients did not fully 
answer the king’s purpose, he hadre^ 
course to his usual imtrument of power ^ 
the parliannent^ and in order to pre- 
pare men for the innovations pro- 
jected, the report of the visitors ums 
puhlishcdf and a general horror was 
endeavoured to be excited in the 
nation against institutions which to 
their ancestors had been the object 
of the most profound veneration.** • 
How curious it is to see the revo- 
lutionary spirit in all ages having 
recourse to the same expedients to 
carry Us violent and uniust proiects 
into eflVct! 

And HO intent were Ministers on 
getting ihcRe great spoliating pro- 
jects through liie legislature — so re- 
solved were they to signalize the 
session by the debtruclion of a third 
of the Irish ('hurch, and the total 
annihilation of all the lights of free- 
men, and the transference of their 
possessions to new and more demo- 
cratic hands, that in the prosecution 
of these objects lliey absorbed the 
irhalf, literally the whole, of the ses- 
sion of Parliament. I'rom I'ebruary 

vv’hen it met, to September IP, 
when it was prorogued, one of the 
longest sessions on recoid in Eng- 
lish history, they did nothing else 
w'hatever. What have they clone 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
Irish labouring poor, to extend 
their employment, or improve 
their habits? — Nothing. What to 
improve and facilitate the means 
of emigration, the only eflTectual 
remedy for a surcharged population, 
not only in Ireland, but in this coun- 
try ? Nothing. What to establish 
poor-laws in the sister kingdom, 
and relieve English industry of the 
enormous burden of tnaintaining 
Irish pauperism? Nothing. What 
to uphold the character, or main tain 
the interests, or assert the dignity 
of England in foreign relations?— 
Nothing. What» to remedy in a safe 

* Hume« j 


way* aud w{th, il^gard to 
ing interosts; the evils of the collec- 
tion of tithes in England ? Nothing* 
What to settle in an equitable way 
the disputed matters botH^een the 
Church and Dissepters, and 
lieve the latter of the practical evila 
of which they complain ? Nothing; 
What to restore our sinking fund^- 
the sheet-anchor of the natloD, now, 
almost dissolved amidst the incon- 
siderate spoliation of later times? 
Nothing. W’hat to revive our ship- 
ping interests, and restore the sine ws 
of our maritime strength, fast going 
to ruin, amidst the one-sided reci- 
procity of modern liberalism? No- 
thing. What to relieve the national 
burdens, especially those pressing 
on land, with a due regard to public 
credit and the means of natioual 
defence ? Nothing. All these, the 
real objects of legislation, the points 
which should be first mooted be- 
tween the government and the peo- 
ple, have been abandoned, in order 
to leave tlie hands of Ministers free 
to efiect ibe instant destruction of 
the Irish Church, and commence the 
great work of spoliation, by the con- 
liHcation of tlie whole property of 
the Chjrpora lions, and the annihila- 
tion of the political and inuiiicipul 
I ights of all the freemen of the king- 
dom. ' 

'I’he clause, the insidious clause 
for the spoliation of freemen, was 
<»ne of the most signal instances 
that ever occurred of the ungrate- 
ful, overbearing nature of the revo- 
lutionary spirit, mid its total disre- 
gard even ft»r tho^e by whose exer- 
ti<ms its cause has been most mate- 
rially aided. Wlio carried through 
the lleform Bill, and, swept away liy 
the fervour <»f the times, supported , 
the Wliigs in the violent roeastires 
by which they forced upon them 
and the nation a host of new elec- 
tors, who, it was thougiit, would be 
more subservient to their will ? The 
freemen of England, who, inconsi- 
derately perhaps, but certainly ge- 
nerously, supported ibem in that 
grand innovation, and beat dovrathe 
opposition of the more far-sighted 
peers to the chaugtN Did the revo- 
lutionists show any gratitude for 
that Immense lavour coni erred at so 
critJcal a period ? So far from it, 
tliey no sooner discovered, upon the 
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elecUon of 1815, that thefrepmeu bad 
recovered from their delusion, and 
were beginning to revcit to t!n*ir 4»ld 
CODiiexiona aiid more staMo id^as, 
thao they brought in a bill whirh 
passed tlie ("oiiimoiis, surepituj them 
oif in a nnd depriving eighty 

thousand Knglishineu of tludr birth- 
right, in order to leave the election 
ft>r boron glis, that is, for iViO out of 
the jOO English seats, tMiiirely in the 
bands of the Ten-pounder», who, it 
was thought, having been brought 
into political life by the Reform Bill, 
and liaving no foundation in the old 
constitution, would be more favour- 
able to the innovating order of 
things. And this is the justice, gra- 
titude, and regard for the poor of 
the revolutionary party 1 
The pretence that the freemen, 
from their poverty and iiumble pI- 
tuatiou, were (tpeii to corruption, 
and that, in several instances, acts 
of bribery had been pio\e(l in cbM - 
tion committees against that class of 
voters, is no apology whatever for 
this insidious and moiistrmi*. act of 
spoliation. Tor on what piinciplc 
of justice, equity, or law, ai e a wiiolc 
class of voters, \vho>e lights i»ave 
been enjoyed for centmies, to he 
disfranchised, merely breause insu- 
lated acts of corruption ha\e been 
proved against some of their mem- 
bersV There are eighty thou** ind 
freemen. I nijiiestionahly ilie acts 
of bribery proved agaiii'^t them are 
not eighty in numbrr. In ih»‘ case 
ot Ipswich, ol wiiich so much was 
said, there were only .-even acts 
prv»ved. But let us speak huge]) ; 
the strength of the argument niil 
admit of almost any conce—ion. 
Let it be supjiosed that eigiit huii 
dred freemen had been pioved to 
have taken bribes; tlie fiej cesi liH-, 
dical will not dispute that this esti- 
male far exceeds nil that ever was 
proved or even alleged ajaiiisr the 
freemen. Well, on the sin ngili of 
these eight hundred delinquents, 
what do they do ? Why they depriv e 
eighty thousand of their votes and 
their birthright, not only in polilierd 
but municipal raatterH ; confiscating 
not only their privilege ol concut- 
ring in the nomination of the Legis- 
Jature, but their ehare in iJjt‘ lighiH, 
francldsea, commons, and privilege-} 
of the boroughs. This is revolu- 
tionar^r justice — to deprive eighty 
tbottSli^ men of all their corporate 


rights, because a few hundreds have 
abused tlieir jaUitival privileges I 
3Vinety-nine innocent men are to be 
spoliated of all their joint property, 
because one has abused a political 
trust! This is the new-born justice 
of the Utilitarians ; this the regard 
for the poor of tht»8e who profesH to 
be inliuenced entirely by a regard 
for the greatest possible happiness 
of tiie greatest possible number! 
Certainly Astia'a, in leaving the 
earth, has tiot left her last footsteps 
anumg them. 

I’he pretence that the Duke of 
Wellington had given the first ix- 
amplc of such a step, in the tii^finii- 
chisement ot the Irish toriy- shilling 
fit'chohlers ill the ('atholic Relief 
Rill, i*. totally devoid of louiidaiion. 
l*hat was a ste() def,ire<i, and earnest- 
ly desiie^l, by the Iri.-h themM-lves; 
it was the cmiiiterpart of the vast 
concession niaile to them in the to > 
tai re[)eal of the ir reli'/ious di^ahili- 
tic'i. I'hv'y had eainesil) prayMi foi 
Mj<*h a repeal fer thiity w they 
had I epeatedly expu*ftS4M! ilodi v. i>h 
to iihtain it. i'\<n wiicri i/utdeiji'd 
v.'iili that 4 iiiniiiifn. 'i'lo-y iiii\:ht 
h;iV4 ke]»t tie '.j V4>t4*s aie! tle-ir de- 
r»hiiiti«*s; they niridt^ ilxdr eiet t;oii 
to inkS e ihem i eiijov 4^1, and tin* j j un- 
t}»i-e fid-ed t4» lt*ii p(;ii:el'', and tlie 
e gjnntt-d tie ir ]im\ 4‘1. 
\\ J*at anaieij^y i- tlno’c le-lvviM-n mo h 
a ca*^4* and the t^ea'i (lisfranclji-i nuoii 
id ihe Tni:li'>h tiet rnrui b\ the ( or- 
)Mi ai4‘ Hil], as it oiieinally pas-rd 
Hi! ' 'einmu “ \'i liat eijuivait rn 

\v<*r4* lie* tn <’!» to r4‘C<i\4' by rie* 
(hup ate Ih h»i‘ the annildliithm 
4»f their hiitl.iieht, li»** f oijfisi, anon 
of ihior voh'-, lift' depiivioL’* them 
iiml their cideii i ll for t'vert.d all ilieir 
<'OTpoi\jte pi ii J 4';:<*N r Ni/fliihg whet- 
e\er: ih4‘iT i i*^hTs nnd imriiuniiu's, ot- 
ten ol great value, vv(‘rt» l4) iie cut 
<dr ho* 4 V( r, V, iiimut any cousiiit ra- 
tion <ii]ier feke4l or given, not only 
with4MJl th( ir c4>n«4*ijT, hut in oppo- 
sition to their rinist eann'st prayer, 
x\nd lids monstrous act of spidiainm 
was to he coiiirnitted, not on any 
ground of .Stat<‘ lu ressityq or any 
proved inisconduct, ex<‘4 j>l aealnst 
less than a thousandth part ol iheir 
iiurnheis. Indepei deui of ilie con- 
fiscation, Oil Mi( h inihf'iahlo pro- 
leiueb, 4if valuable nnd valued poli- 
tical lights, nurely because Buy in- 
leifeied with the political power of 
a particular party, here was the im- 
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mediate coDfiscatien of the corpo* 
rate properly of eighty ihounand 
men, worth in all several inillions 
feterling, and itH traijhfeienee, under 
the name of “improvement/' to new 
hands, who had no earthly title to 
it, without either contract or agree- 
ment vidih the holders, or any equi- 
valent whatever, Were it not that 
the Liberal party throughout the 
rouiitry are either utterly infatuated, 
or that their regard for justice and 
ll»o poor is a mere pretence to cover 
their selfish designs, they would see 
that. In this single measure, there is 
involved fifty limes more injustice 
to the lower classes than has been 
alleged even against tlie Tories for 
the last hundred years. 

And in what light will posterity 
r»*gaid the morrstrems proposal to 
(iestroy imnicdiately the Protestant 
religion in f>on pari^'ltes, that is, in a 
thiid of the vviioleof li eland V Are, 
then, all religious or creeds alike? 
Is ttuth unkiio'.vn lo tin ology : and 
:ij(i U nets of failli ot no i£ii}'o; tarice 
ill tin* piesent or I'utiiie happine-' '. of 
mankind ? Is it of no hupoiUmce 
v\ hetlier a ])ariicuhii cn '-d or esta- 
hlishiiieiil bi^s^es ni ii)|]'icts 
(HI mankind, ]>rovided (Oiiy thii{ *i 
fjuiiieiicai ni.ijoiity .'jdio'ie in i'.j' Is 
the pioqu’ct riii’orued of the jnacli 
4 al vvoiking<.r the ( ’ nhelh* !i, as 
it (exists in h f'hind, ^ o \ * 1 ) inviiiiig? 
Alt' tin* fnilLs ot Ib pidi U'Ct ndency 
so \eiy dt'siiahle in that trnncpiiJ, 
peaceable, and moial land, that we 
:ii(* pit pared, In <iid(M' e.v« nd 
them, to eMioguisli tie* ih 

faith w i’lfiii i{s hounds — tin* Piot**st- 
atit faidi. the pillar oi llng'd-'h fit-e- 
dom and glory, r.i.d ilie hulHatk <d' 
tin* cause of freedfun all over llie 
world 'r Is tlie pi!ici' \'tl pia.t f of 
the eflVet of liu' Popish t.iitli, iu tin*, 
chftracter and ]>r(jc-e(ln;irs rd’ () < \o»- 
mdl and iiis 'fail, so vm y fjvoiiraMe? 
i-i their s(-ns<» t»f t»atlis so \(iyie- 
maikaide — tlieir regard f«u* oidiga- 
lions so very lender, as t{» inilufC tis 

10 d(» all in our power lo exieud 
among the peaHaniry of Irtdaud uni- 
versally that religion of wideh th»*y 
are. bo blight an example? Has 
crime decreaH(»d mo signally Bince 

11 ish afVairB fell under the directiou 
of the Liberal party .^is life and pxo- 
perty there bo very secure — are the 
peasantry no very tranquil and reli- 
giouB— is their aversion for blood so 
Btrikingi their regard to moral duty 


BQ Invariable^ their general demean 
our 80 favourable, as fairly to cast 
the balance between the two reli- 
gions, and induce us to abandon the 
faith of Cranmer and Luther for 
that by which they are directed? 
The reverae of all this is notoriouBly 
the case. Just in proportion as we 
have yielded to the demands of the 
Catholic party have the crimes and 
atrocity of the country increased; 
and at this moment, when O’Con- 
nell rules the IMinistry, and rides 
roughshod over the liberties and 
properties of Englishmen, — when 
the collection of tytlies has almost 
ceased, and all the atrocities, mur- 
ders, and grievances of which they 
cumplained have been removed in 
Ireland, — outrages of the Catholic 
party have lisen to a height never 
before paralb led even in Iiish his- 
tory. And it is ]uecisely that very 
moment, when such a practical proof 
of the working of the Catholic rcli- 
ui(»ii upon the Irish character is 
goiiur on bt’foiM‘ our eyes, that our 
levtdutionury iMiniKi:y have select- 
ed to cuninu n(‘e the de.struction of 
the Pruleslaiit n^ligiou, and the dif- 
fii'-ifm getiei filly ot tbosi* pernicious 
ieli:rious teiut^ which are there 
taii'ily and progresssively stain- 
ii)g the laud with murder, confla- 
g:\ iion and foMut}". 

.^‘(Uinnell and the wdiole IriHi 
CaUudics took an oath, when they 
eoieied Parliament, that they w’ould 
do noiliing lo injure the Protestant 
leliu'uui, es by lav%' establitshed, in 
the Krister Uiiigdoni. The first thing 
tliey do is to support, with the 
\\hoI*‘ weiglit of ilieii iiillueuce, all 
rn»*asures tending to destroy the es- 
tiddi'^liimmt, and extinguish or di- 
minish tlu’ tytiies, behfijgiiig to the 
cb I'iry. When pressed to reconcile 
lids' with their oath, they say that 
they understand the oath to refer 
only to the spii itual part of tlie esia- 
l>ii^ilmellr, and that, provided they 
do not iutcufere with that, they are 
at perfect liberty to support the 
measures Umdiiig to deprive the 
Preaestant cli rgy of all their pr('- 
perly. >"o sooxier, liowever, is this 
Jesuitical explanation given, than 
they bring forw'ard, and support to 
the uttermost, a bill to extinguish 
entirely the Protestant faith in 000 
parishes of Ireland. Is not this in- 
terfering with the Protestent reli- 
gion, as by law eBtablished ? ” 1b it 
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not culling down tlio establishment, 
the spiritual establishment, in one- 
third of that kingdom ? What does 
the oath mean/ if it allows them, 
tjuoad teuiporahSy to contisrate to 
any extent they please the ])ioperty 
of the clergy, and, quoad savrn^ to 
annihilate, at one blow, the cure of 
souls by Protestant clergy in a tliird 
of the kingdom V Is not this a prac- 
tical proof of the truth of the posi- 
tion laid down in the text' book of 
the Irish church, Dens’ Theology, that 
no faith in questions in which the 
Catholic faith is concerned, is to be 
kept with heretics 'i And it is a set 
of Popish adventurers, destitute of 
property, and governed by such 
principles, that the Ueforni Uill has 
invested with the power of over- 
ruling, even in matters of Kii^lish 
internal economy, a decided nmjinity 
of the English ami Scotcli ineinljers. 

Now, the evils, the enonnous and 
overbearing evils, conuiined in these 
bills, forced upon a weak and 
unprincipled Ministiy by a de*'pe- 
rate baud oi Irish Papists, would, let 
it be recollected, hut fur 1 hr l*iir>, 
have been now irrevocably Ijxed on 
the country. 7'liey had all 
the Commons — pa^Hed them, in- 
<leed, by slender m ijoi c‘t»rnp.i* 

sed entirely of Iri'-li Papists ; lnii 
still they had been forced 
Engiibli infatuation had woike<l <Hit 
its appropriate and hitter fruits: it 
had subjected Kngli-h ]»ioperty and 
freedom ti> the tj ranny of a liand ol 
Irish Papists. What then inter; erted 
to avert the manifoid and prcN-in^: 
dangers threatened during tie* late 
session ot Parliament 'f Phe ( rown 
could never have resisted. 'Phe 
threat of withholding the stipplies 
must have been irresistible against 
the lixecuti\e, wholly dependent mi 
this being granuuJ, It was the 
Perrs alom: who saved the coun- 
try from this monstrous revolution- 
ary spoliation : it was their rirmnesH 
wiiich alone pi^evented us from be- 
ing now and for ever precipitated 
into the fatal gulf which has swal- 
lowed up for forty years the whole 
rights and liberties of the PVench 
people. If the Irish church still ex- 
ists, reviled, impoverished, unpro- 
tected, indeed, but not destroyed, — 
if the rights of freemen, eii joyed for 
four centuries In England, iiave not 
been the lirst victims of revolution- 
ary spoliation; — if the Crown has 


not been deprived in the boroughs of 
its chief prerogative, the appointing 
the ministers of justice,— if riiillions 
of corporate property have not been 
transferred, without either trial or 
deliiiquence proved, to new and de- 
mocratic hands,— if the first great 
blows have not been struck at the 
religion, constitution, and propiuty 
of the kingdom, — it is entindy ou ing 
to the thninesp, the ability, ami 
courage of the Peers of England. 

But cau these great and heroic 
efibits on the part of the iio!»ilify 
be calculated upon as a lasting 
and seeure barrier against the le- 
vohitioiiary tempest ‘r Are the Ciun- 
mons of Phnrlaml supinely to 
dovviqand leuvethe battlefor Eniilish 
freedom, property, and reiitiion to 
be perina'ientl y bnighi by three hiin- 
ili'vd ini»n airiiiiiNl the whole band 
ot revoluii'«ui-ts^ lujuled by the 
liish Papi'it*'? Ti»ai is ilie pidnt 
for eonsidevadon ; and imiljing 
6eem‘* cleai<*r thj:n that, if a irreiUrr 
€dr«)it U not made by tin* IhiLdi-ti 
constituencies to rero\er iht ir 
gri>un<i in th.e lloti^e of ('omnH>ns 
than has \eL (xa utred, the I'eMs 
inuHt iiliimatidy L'i;e vv'ay, ami onr 
liberties, pioio-itr, and lives fje 
siibjerted to the tyiaiiny ot a h 
ol liuoiriy I ev oliiiiorri^is^ Jrd «nj 
by a phalanx ot Popish despiia 
does. Wiio can eiistne the con- 
tinuance of the vast ability, ua- 
<vhaken c*ouia_re, and devoted j) »- 
tuoiisMi <d till* t iiiiservaiive band 
in the I House r How 

can we Crtlculate on n \N »dlinLM»i'j, 
a Lyndhnift, a Newcastle, b if c 
spare*! to their country ? How bo * 
can we rely on ih** < >own bidnif 
able to witbstami the ince* ml 
pressure of llie Hf>iise <)f Cuin- 
inons, and the loud y»dl for a ne- 
ntion ot JVers, to heat down tin* 
Opposition in tin* I pper Hfu-e, 
and leave all the lichtH ot tin* 
country at the mercy ot a Htju^e, 
of ( ’uinnions, ruled hy O’t'oriiiell 
and his Tail ? These are tin* 
points f<»r eonsidcration by the 
people of Jhigland, and espeeial- 
Jy by that minierous !>ody aimuiL^st 
them who supported and boced 
through the Reform Bill. They 
now see what it has done; 
they have now undeiiiahle evi- 
dence before them, that, if the 
clieck of the Upper House were 
removed, out propertieft; religiuii> 
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and lives, would be at the mercy 
of a Piipisli and infidel inajonty 
of Iri di uouhIm'fs. If the House 
ol Lurds wL'ie to be either virtually 
or actually abolitshed, no manfii the 
could rely upon bis enjoy- 
ing his property for three years. The 
Kfinie majority which last session 
voted away the ri^hls and property 
of eiirhiy thousand of tlie hum blest 
class in the community because 
some of them had shown a disposi- 
tioo to resist their will — who atini- 
hilrited the IVutestant Church in a 
third of Ireland, t(» subject the wdtole 
country to the ('atholic priesthood, 
and spread murder, auarcliy, and 
con li. K-ration, universally through 
the land — would, in a single session, 
desiioy liu* whole rights and liber- 
ties i»f the, people of Ihigland. Yes ! 
a ysnui would do th(* woik; 

we would begin it with our consti- 
tiiiiiiii entire — we should come out 
of it with no trreater wreck of free- 
dom remaining ihau England had 
umi<*r the Long Parliament, or 
I'laiice under the Nnticmal Assemhly. 

it is t)i(' more incumbent on all 
lotej s of fuH'dom, u ligion, or thfdr 
ct)Uiitiy, to noike such an ciVoit, in 
the tmtr.s and by the mean^ which 
t!ie constitution ]nesciihes, that 
thei.- can l)e no doubt that the de- 
m«K'rati(‘ party have gained a \ery 
gi-.Mi ad\ai;tai:e, indeed, by the (’<ir- 
ptnate Pill, oven as it has finally 
pa^st d the Loid-^ ; and that the Seot- 
aml- Lot fri.iicliise which it has esta- 
hli-^hod, lias erected a platioini on 
wliich I’niversal SuflVage and Aii- 
iiuai Parli.iinenis may, with the 
greatest possifile farility, be roii- 
•striicted at no distant peiiod. Jnde- 
}»eijdent of the impoitunt fact, that 
llie election of <‘ounsellorH is now 
vested in all the householders, and, 
coa^-cijuenlly, a magistracy may he 
leiied on iu all the larger burghs of 
the inosl dernocraiic character, who 
will direct all its property to carry 
on the woik of democratic corrup- 
tion, the increase of popular excite- 
ment and republican intrigue which 
must result from the annual election 
of magistrates by such a body, will 
iiic.rease, to a most alarming extent, 
the inti lienee of that dangerous class 
of men wdio make the passions and 
delusion of the mob the vehicle of 
their ambition, and the instrument 


of their selfish designs. A clique 
will every Avhere be set up — can- 
vassers aud canvassers’ books esta- 
blished — the private relations of 
voters sought out and recorded— and 
democratic passion be perpetually 
kept alive, in order to give the lead- 
ers of the multitude a secure hold of 
the profits, offices, and property of 
the corporations. Intrigue will 
speedily be universal — every thing 
will be jobbed. It will soon be dis- 
covered that the boasted influence 
of the popular voice, like tlie Recip- 
rocity System, is all on one side, 
and that abuses the most flagrant 
will be carried on, not only without 
the censure, but with the cordial 
support, of the whole democratic 
body. 

'Phere is only one ray of consola- 
tion which breaks in upon us amidst 
the daikening of the national pros- 
])ects, which the passing, even in its 
mitigated form, of the Corporate 
Jtill, has occasioned. This is the 
certainty, that the abuses, misma- 
iiat^i'ment, and misgovemmcfut of 
corporations aud burghs, under this 
wretchfd democratic system, will 
speedily become so apparent, that it 
will oj)en the €»yeH of numbers in 
those great fastnesses of Revolution 
to the utter impossibility of expect- 
ing a tolerable national government 
fiorij any body similarly construct- 
ed. Th#^re is no more reason,” 
says Dr Johnson, ” to suppose that 
the choice of a rabble in a mayor 
will be right, than that chance will 
hit upon the right man.” The expe- 
rience of Scotland under the Burgh 
Uefoiin system leads us to conclude, 
that there is even less ; aud of this 
fact we know there are few 
W liigs in Scotland who are not now 
cou\iiiced. It is in the general dif- 
fusion of this conviction, among all 
men of properly and intelligence, 
which must necessarily result, and 
that, too, right speedily, from the 
iniiutnerahle abuses which wdll at 
once spring up under the new sys- 
tem, that we look for the first prac- 
tical exemplifications of the inevi- 
table evils of tlie democratic system, 
and the consequent extension of 
that profound conviction of its evils, 
wliich is now BO universal among all 
men of education and knowledge 
throughout the empire. 
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the ( Lorns oi' aristothanes. 

Dramatis Pvrsonce, 

Strepsiades, an agvd ('hertfs if Clottrls 

/fifui. lliiiht Lntjic. 

PiiEii)i>ii’inFs, a yountj matf, son II ><///;/ Dn/ir, 

of Stkepsiahes. P^ma-^, a usurer, 

A o/ Strkpsi vur.s. Awyma^, a usurer. 

Six KATES. I A W'itllfS-.. 

A t>/' S ocrates. i Cii.Mioi'iioN. 

S« ENK I. — 77/#' Chamhtr f»/>»TREPsiAi>H'^. YaTtiintj aud strttrhinn himseif 
< u /it» Ind. In a so/f, Vni:iuivvivi:b, fast uslnjj. >d<fr> s suortun 

in iKo b{i(.hf/t lOiuit, I'ittify hi ton ildifhn uh. 

Stnp. ! Hpigh(> ! 

Kinff Jupiter! whfU endless thiiii^s tliesi* niidits are I 
t 'll he ever daybreak ? ^Vlly, ’tis houis. 

Sure, since I heard a cnck < row! There they are 
Siioriiii^ away — the vailets ! " I'wimldirt ha\e been *«(» 

In ijood old linieH. lMairu4* take lln*e, cui'-ed war. 

I owe thee many a ffrudjre ; hut most, that now 

One cau*t e’en tliiesh one’s seivants, Ther** he )i< s loo — 

Aly preeiou*'' Hopeful — i!ev<‘r thinks <»J wakif»j.^ 

But snoozes out ihe niijht, snuq cmldled up 
In five hit blankets. We ll, since •'uch lli.* Ia>lth»n, 

Let’s wrap us up and snore. ii' x/u/o ' . 

Bui I caiTt, woe’s me. 

I tan’t/?eta wink of sleep I’m hir to death, 

Gnawed by my co^i^, my stable, and in\ bills, 

All throu'jh that boy ni ujine. He cm is bis hair, 

Driies tandems, dre.uns ot lacine; and leates iin* 

To han^ my.*»cjf, as (juai iei-tlay ajyyroaciu 'i, 

For interest s runnin-r un--(; ' ■ V'jJ — Boy, liLrht a Imnji th^rt% 

Brin^ out my atu otiiit- }(o;>k. Her me lane and read ■••A 

How many I’m in debt to, and cast up 

The interest < orne, h'tV sec do I owe. 

Twelve pounds to Pasias — I low’ twehe pounds to Pa-ia* ' 

For what y Oii now 1 know, 'Alien I was buvin:'- 
The hack Doll that I was I I wisli I’d had 
My eye Imcked out iviih a stone first. 

Phil’l. (tn /n\ ,\!f ' j>.) V<»n’re all wroiip* I’hihm, keep your own course. 
Strcjp, I’ll ere ’lis 

’Tis this has ruined rno. ^^)ly, he can’t sleep, 

But dream*' of lidiu?. 

P/o id. >till inh / ) liow many heats to the cun i<‘le r 
Stn^f. Heats ! why, bis me, your father, that you’re driving 
A pieiiy tni of heats. But come, what debt 
Next Pti'-'.as ' To Amynias, for a iriflf 
And wlieeU, three pounds. 

phtid, {in hoi Give him a roil there, hoy, 

And lead himlunnp. 

Strep. Varlet! His me you’ve rolled — 

Holi'd out of house and home. When Pve been cast 
In suits, and others swear they’ll seize my goods 
For iuterest— 

PheUL {irahunj ujt). Why, father, what’s the matter — 

Grumblinj;? and turmrij# out here all nitjlit lon^t 

Strep, There’s a burnbailjff biting me in the bed clothe^*. 

Pheid, My dear good sir! do let me sleep. 
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Sfrep. Sleep on, tlien. 

But these same debts — be sure they’ll one day turn 
On your own head 

Oh, what would I i,dve, the rnatclimaker to smother 
AVlio first put me up for to marry your mother I 
IM the nicest of lives iu the country at home, 

Doini^ just as I liked without towel or comb, 

With lijy bee hives, iny wine vats, my sheep and my fleece, 

Till 1 man led the j^reat Mr Megacles’ niece. 

1, a countrylied clodpole — she all airs and graces, 

A fjiKi city miss, drestin satins and laces. 

Well, I made her my wife, and laid down by her side, 

Siiu lling stoutly of che(‘8es, and fitrs, and sheeps' hide. 

She all incen>e and oiniment, paints, paichiiit^s, and billings, 
[expenses and wantouness, feastings and swillings. 

Not that madam was i<Ile. Sfie woiked, hut to kindle 
Aly wiath with a sp(*nd all, in^tead of a spindle. 

And at times I would show her this rt»at, when I <Iar*d, 

Ami hint, “Ma’am, your spindle works rather loo hard.” 

/><» /. riiere’s no moit* oil iu the lamp, sir. 

Sfnp. Hans' you I 

Why Old you lisht me the one that burnt so mucjil" 

(’ome heie and suller loi't. 

lit. It. AVhy should 1 sufl'er? 

A '///;. I'or piittins in one of tiie lliicker wicks. 

15y ami by. unen the sod^ had vom hsated us a baby, 

'J'liis previous youns h»'ii to my^elt and my lady, 

\NeM a (piirie) uhat name we shoiild si\e him. His mother 
Was lot pulling a liippus atone end or t’other. 

’ r^vas liippus with ( aili, or Hippiis with (’has, 

Whiie I was f(»i I'indfion, his own tiiand-papa’s : 

W< /]. we louirhi it out ]olJ^^ till at last, iiime to sleep at ease, 

Wi* stnirK a new baruoiiu, and called iiiiti Pheidippides, 

II 'in slie’o take in her lap, a gieat luhheily hoy, 

Nad hfsiahber him over with “ Darling, and Joy,” 
lh»>^ iiii-e it will be, when drest out all sopu-fly. 

Like my (ovridear piijia, you diive into llie eity. 

\m! 1 u^ed to muiinui in sileuct*, say rather 

D.Im’ lium ih*‘ hum in a tiei/e like your father, 

\ eL he m*ver would listen to im — not a jot, — 

r>ij; ponied down his hmse madness on ail that I'd got. 

.'so tiow. |ni//iitij ami woiiyiiig the whole ot* the night, 

I ve just iiii on a thoujhi iImi's surpas.singl y blight, 

\ way iliiit will s;iu*, me tvom dehior and dun, 

It 1 Can hut t)eisiuidt‘ lliis uniraclfible son. 

I'll lii'st rouse him iij». ^Iiail I pull at his pillow ? 

Or how'' vvaki* without liuriing the poor little fellow ? 

( Ui JNieidippides! iiiy little Pheidippides ! 

What’s the matter, father? 

s/i Kiss me, and give me your hand — your light hand ibero. 
i'fi-itl. Well, what’s the matter r 

>V/ . p, Tt 11 me, do you love me ? 

T/ntii. 'I'o be sure, by Neptune— ibis one here, tbe llippian. 
Now don’t you, dear, don’t talk to mo ol Hippiau. 

’Lhis is ilie very (jJod that’s ruined me* 

Dear hoy, obey me. 

Thutl. I obey you r bow ? 

Stttp. Make hante, andi hange your ways, and go and leain 
\\ hat I shall tell you. 

Phi uL (/ome, tell on r— what now ? 

Shi p. And will you then obey me ‘r 

PhdiU Yes, by BaccLua. 
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S tlu n I look there I d’ye see that door, aud hovel ? 

FhtiiL 1 ilo-^what then, good daddy V 

Sirt'p, This Is the house ; 

The thinkiu^ plareot <‘ertain dever souls. 

Tlicri* live luon ulio tan prove ihe sky’s an oven 
(Be sure it does run round us), nud we coals. 

Tiiey traili us (jjive ’em tii>t a little money) 

and fjaiu one’s cause, be ilti^ht or wrung. 

/Vn / /. M bo are they 't 

s'ttii. The name I don’t know at first sight, 

13iif they’re all pl.i^uy learned, respectable quite. 

v/. The vilhiins 1 know — Tis those humbugs we meet ; 

Mealy fiie’d. w iiliout stockings or shoes to their Veet. 

'J Here's Cluerephou and Socrates ’mongst e’m, poor devil ! 

Hush — huah ! Ktu'p your tongue; don't be talking uncivil. 
But it you care ought lor iny coin, and my losses, 

Beciime one of them too, and abandon your horses. 

VJti >{h By Bacchii'*, no ! — not, it you'd buy for the races 
'I'l.e hordes Leogras imported from Phnsis. 

S’n if. Do y<Mi, dearest dear ! 1 entreat, take a turn there. 

Have u l^■^^on or two, lt»\e. 

But what should 1 learn there 'r* 

l\ Why tliey say that they've got tlie tw'o Logics among ’em — 
Tii.^ jj:;hl one, whichever it U, and the wrong one. 

And tiie one t«;o, the wrong one, they HW'ear, if you follow, 

’ t o ill gi\e odds t<» the riirht one, aud beat it all holhnv. 

■Now, supposing you would but be taught, ’tis my juoject 
T^i get them to give you a slice oi this Logic ; 

And tlicii all the debts you’ve run into to trouble us, 

Wliv I slniuldii’t, my dear, pay a soul I»ack an oboliis. 

1 sir. I never could bear tlie inspeciion 

Of my tiiend, li e young wlien I’d spoilt my < oinplcxi<in. 

,N '. Cnii't, sir r then, v oung fellow' I as [ am a sinner, 

You m^y to l‘\ ( eres, tdsewbere for jonr dinner. 

'S oursei!, and yoni gij hoise, your hunter, and hack, 

(i r out of inv hon-'e, and didn’t think l<» ciune bark ! 

V\t.(L Wry well, iiiirle Megacles, he’ll not sit by, 

And me unlu»rhe<l, su I’ll wish jou good by. 

.s. 'riu re I'm li<iored. Bui don’t think I’JI lie still on the shell 

by sboubhi’t 1 go, and lake lessons mysidl ' 

I'U say over my praj ers, ami start tliere at once, 

But thtJi 7'/e huch a stupid, oblivious old duuee; 

I can’t g«*i up their quibhies so subtle and airy; 

\'et I'll go — ’lis no ijs<-, all this doubt and (juaiidniy. 
ril go knot k at tin* (ban'. J.illle bov, there I hollo ! 


.S< r.NJ. H.— Socrati:s' Hoi si,. 

/*’• '/. H. t nw.iy, and be liung. Who’s th.it knocking btdow^ ? 
A.'ny. ’ l irt only 1, Pheidon’s son, air, troui (Acyuna. 

Tin II I tell you, by Jove, you're a stupid old Hinuer. 

Why you've kicked at the door, without reas’ning or ciiution, 

And dcKiroyed nne of master’s young thoughts by abortion. 

S'njt, Han’t be ai»gry ; I’m one of your poor country folk. 

But pray, wlna was ibe tbing 1 destroyed in the yolk. 

Bnf/, It may not be utter’d except to bis pupils. 

^ S/rejf, You’ll make, bold then to tell me without any acruplcB ; 
IA>r I, loo, though, may be, you may think me a turn one, 

Am come to this thinking. house here, to become one. 

But/, Then I’ll apeak. But be sure you are mum and discreet; 
Theae aru’t things to be talked of aloud in tbe atreet* 


roct. 
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Says mahtor to Cljicrophon, « Prithee,” says be, 

“ (/Hii you U‘ll, do you think, apropos of thiaflea, 

Which from biting your eye to iiiy heait Las Jeaped over. 

How many fleas feet a fb-a’s gallop will cover 
Sinp. Well, Low did Le find out ? 

In the cleverest way. 

F ifht he melted some wax, then Le took up the flea, 
then he dipped its two feet in the wax, till, behold, 

1^ got hueh a nice pair of shoes as it cooled, 
liiese tiiasKu' took ofl*, and bo meaBured the ground. 

Ship. Good heavens ! waa there ever such cleveruesB found ! 

/>'o/A Put W'hat would you say then, if I were to tell you 

Another of iiiabter^b 

>^^np, Pniy tell it, good fellow'. 

/Ai//. One day Cluerephon asked him, which w'ay Le inclined 

Whether gnats, when they hummed, hummed before or behind. 

Strtp. And piay wliat of said gnat, did great Socrates tell ye? 
iiuy. Why he stated it thus ; that the gnat had a belly 
Veiy narrow and tiiin, like the pipe of a pump, 

W here the wind forced its w'ay through btraight up to the rump; 

And then that the anus against it pushed fast, 

I'hiiitled a sound hy the force of the blast. 

S(n p. What, ho ! then, the tail of a gnat is a trumpet. 

What a ihiice bK'^sed soul w'ith such knowledge to rump it I 
Sme a man W'ould escape from a bailifl* — that’s Hat, 

Who can see wiilj one e}e tlnough the rump of a gnat. 

'I’o be sjre he did lose a fine thought t’other day, 

Py an evet — 

Sfnp. W hat I how ! do explain it, I pray. 

/A*',. He was tiding one night, clever man ! W'ith his eyes, 

'■j o find o?ir li(»\v tijc moon moves about in the skies; 

And wliile lie stood here, gaping up, a night evet 
J/ f fall something on him, which wasn’t like civet. 

> jf. 1 lik(‘ the idea (d' the li/ard bemiiing 
( )ld Siicrates’ head 

/A/v. If you don't lliiiik me tiring — 

I/.ist night, you must know', to<», we’d noihing to eat. 

Sh, p. Ami pray, vvbat de\ice did he plan tor his meat ? 
finp. On the siijjper-boaid fi^^t, while we stood round iu awe, 

H*‘ sjninkled some asli, as if piubleins to draw ; 

'I ben lie crot>ki*d a small loik, took his compass and set it, 

And filched out of the giouud the cloak debtined to get it. 

Ship. And iiere we’ve been wond’ring at Thales — aiiinny'— 

Open, open the house, here’s the man f<ir my guinea; 

Sljovt' me him. How 1 long to lake lessons. — Door— door — 

( J’/iC (/ifin-ftA tti tfti msiih yS»‘i>hhtfKttjiug on the ijraund^ and ijlohcs 

M'ufft n d idnntt.) 

Ye Gods ! from wiiat place come ihese beasts on the floor ? 

Jiuf/, Why, what inakes you stare so? For what do you take 'em V 
Srnj/, The men taken at Pylus; the people of I.acon. 

Pul why keep they looking down into the earth ? 

/Ao/. 'riicy’re engaged iu adt*ep sublerraueau research. 

St/fjf. Oh I they’re hunting for pig-nuts. Don’t let this torineut yc. 
Good hirs, 1 know where tluueare fine ones, and plenty. 

What are these about then, that are stooping down so ? 

Jfof/, They are riiiimiagiiig out, man, the regions below. 

S'np. Pul why looks their nether end up in the air? 

Jfop, Oh I ii’« taking a private survey of a star. 

But get in there, lest master come oxi us this way. 

Sttejn Not yet, sir; not yet. Wait a moment, 1 pray, 

I must chat over with them one little affair. 
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Boy, But they can’t stay here talking too long in the air. 

Strep^ Ye gods I what are these things? Do tell me. 

Boy Why that 

Is astronomy, sir. 

&trep. And this here one is what ? 

Boy. Geometry. 

Strep. AVhat in the world is it wortli ? 

Boy. It worth I To be sort*, why to measure the earth. 

Strip. What, the colony lots ? 

Boy. No, the whole. 

Slnp. Well how pretty ; 

And how useful and nice for the folks in the city. 

Boy. But here’s the whole earth in a map at one view. 

This is Athens here. 

Strep. What do you say V ’tisn’t ti no. 

Why 1 don't see a judge sitting down there, or jury. 

Boy, Well, this really is Attica — I can assure yo. 

Sfrtp. But where’s my own parish, a dear — 1 don't see her ; 

And my corporate brethren r 

Boy. In here; and Kuh«La 

Here’s laid out at full leiifftli, as you see. 

Strip. Oh I i know — 

We and Pericles settled this ages ago. 

But where’s Lacedu’mon ? 

Bfty. Where’s wliatV there it is. 

Slrej), How' near us! good sir, you must take care j)J’ this. 

You must try and remove it some disiaiic*? away. 

Boy, But how can we, by Jove ? 

Strc]>, Then you'll rin* its<»me day. 

(So(‘HATl:s npjirars .suynoftnt m a hit>>}:i.t.) 

Pray who's that in the basket hung up in the air 
Boy, Tis he. 

Strfj), \\ ho’s lie 

Boy. Socrates. 

Streji, Socrates then* I 

0)me, my lad, liollow out to liiui; louder and htiuiJL^e? . 

B»y. You must call him yourself. I can't slay any inngei. 

Sf/rp. Socrates! my dear little Socrates ! 

S>r. Why cairst thou me, vain mortal 

Stfrp. First, do tell me, 1 pray, what you’re dtdng up there. 

Sot'. ..'Erobatiug — sun-rnusing, pacing air. 

Strep. So you like overlooking the Gods from a basket. 

And not from the ground — if — liut there — I won't ask it. 

Soc. Ne’er had 1 found aright tlie thiuire of heaven, 

W'ere not my thought 8Usj>enHe — my subtle soul 
Steeped in as subtle air. If from below, 

Grov’lling on earth, I mused on things above, 

Truth had I found not. I'or the eartli by force 
Draws down to it the juices of the mind. 

’Tis just the same wdth cresses. 

Strep. So, odds rat it, 

Thought draws down the juices in cresses. Is that it ? 

But come, Socrates, dearest, get down from your rafter, 

And tell a poor fellow the thing he’s come after. 

Soc. What are you come for r 
Strep. I want to learn Logic. I’m under 
Debts and duns that do nothing but pillage and plunder ; 

Men without any bowels. 7'hey’re distraining this day. 

Soc. Man ! how came you in debt without knowing it, pray ? 

Strep, A plague was my loss — one akin to consumption, 

An Hippomanes, sir. But if Tis n't presumption, 

Teach me one of your Logics— the one that don’t pay, 
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And ril put down tlie price straight whatever you say, 

1 will, by the Gods. 

By what Gods dost thou swear ? 

For such ones are not current with us as elsewhere. 

Strep, Whom do you swear by then ? Gods of iron ? as they do 
At Byzantium. 

Sfjc. Vain man ! art thou willing to know 
Things divine as they are ^ 

Strep. Yiis, by Jove, if ’tis lawful. 

Sor. W'hat! and hold with the (clouds converse holy and awful ? 

*Tis the Clouds whom we W'orship and serve. 

Strey/. To be Bure, 

Sftr. Seat yourself then on that sacred pallet. 

(lie sits t/ofcn.) \\'hat more r 
Here I am. 

Sor. Take this crown next. 

Stny^. 'i'his crown V and for what ? 

V<iu wont kill me, like Athariias, sir, in the plot V 

Sor. No; all such solemn rites we impose (man I be quiet) 

On the souls we admit, 

Stnp. But wiifit irood is gained by it r* 

Sor. You’ll be such dabs at words — loud as brass — tine as Hour. 

But keep still. \ //* / r >hh ua ri //// o#c.^' (/o>t n a fjiiaulitp oj .sfonrs on fdtn. 

Strep. Hearts, by dovt* I yori wont li»v Hcie’s a sfiovver. 

This is meal with a veuL^eanre. I'm iriinding to powiier. 

Sf^r. The old man must atteml to «*ii! prayer, nor speak louder. 

Mcuiar* h ai.d King ! 

Immeasurable air! tbi:t tiubrace 

The tloatlni: eailh ! Thou irioiiotis sKy I and ye 

'I'hat rule the tlmndtT eiasli — eternal lace! 

Blight ('loiids, apjiear, lise /or your sage to see. 

And iloat here as ue smg. 

Stnp. No, no ; not till I’ve iobh'd my coat, lest Fin spat on. 

What an ass to haxe <-nnje here noiii Jjome with no liat on. Tflit, 

A >c. (!ome, thrice honoured Clouds! u**piay- Movs' before your suppliant 
\\ lM*lher on ()lympll^’ er(‘st, ibioin-d on teumess snows ye sit, 

C)r ill I’jithei Oeeaij s groves your IjoIv dance witli nymphs pursue. 

Or wheie founts ot Nile are gu-'liis*y, till your ebaliced gold with dew'. 

It Mteotian streams ye re hauutinir — it pioud Miuius’ snow'-clad heights, 
Hear, our sacritii e leceixiiig Hear, and bless our Miysiic liles. 

Choi us e/' ( lovds t.'. hi uni in tin' dtstaticr. 

Ftenial Clouds, 

Raise we ourselves to \iew. 

In shapes of filmy «lew, 

Waited with a gluling motion 
h'rom the deep lesounding ocean. 

To wood crow'iied sleeps of mountains high, 

When* beiiealli our view sball lie. 

Far seen crags in mist vecediiiff, 

Holy earth its harvests feeding ; 

Streams from living fountains welling, 

Seas with hollow murmurs swelling. 

For the unwearied eye of day 
Flashes with its lightning ray. 

Shake we ofV our veil of storms — 

Robe we in our deathless forms — 

(-ome, and with far darting eye, 

Gaze we on the earth and sky. 

Soc. Oh, mighty potent Clouds I now know I ye obeyed my calling. 
Heard'st thou not a voice, and thunders deep in awd’ul mutters falling? 
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Strep. Yt'S, I wor&hip tlieir honours — and more, Tm inclined 
To return their salute with some noises behind. 

1 so quiver and quake, 1 must do, you kuo\^ what. 

If they’ll like. Uh I dear, now, if they like it or not. 

Soc. Scoff not—those tricks to farce writers belong. 

But hush I For here they come— a mighty throng 
Of deities above us. Hark I their sung. 

Chorus is heard atjnin. 

Virgins whom the rains adore I 
(’oni« we to a smiling shore. 

T<» the dear lov’d Cecrop's palace. 

Nurse of heroes, throne of Pallas ! 

here they kneel in rites, that man 
Trembles how to tell or scan ; 

And the mystic gales unfold 
When the holy words are t(»ld, 

There the high roofed cells expand. 

There the hreathiug idols stand, 

There the holiest pomps are speedinir, 

’riiere the wre.athed victims bleeding. 

Feasts the Ji\ eloiig lumr employ. 

Sprint? awakes the H'-oiiiian joy : 

And the bright youthful choirs 
In rival concord meet 
With many twinkling feel : 

And i]m» deep breaihing muse the minstrel pij»e inspiies. 
SOt/K Tell me, Socrates, pray, who in (uni’s name are these 
lhat were talking so line’r Are they fairies oi fens ? 

A >c. Neither one thing nor t’other — but i luuds ol the •'Ky, 

Great Powers to all men that live idle as 1. 

Ttiese give us old saws, dial(*cti<*s, and nous, 

Jufr^Iing round about talk, means to quibble and chouse. 

^//Yy^ Oh, 'twas hence then, that Jieariiiir their talking, t Hcjlter 
Has come over my soul. How it’s huieiii:? to utter 
Fine cobwebby llimllain, thin vapours on smoke. 

Nudging in saw on saw, sticking spoke upon spoke. 

I must e’en get a sight, if it isn't offendim?. 

SjC. Look toward Paines outtheic Now I see them descending, 

There advancing so soft. 

»S'rrp. Como, where r point. 

A'-»r. There is a string 

Crowding thick through the JkuIows and trees of this wing. 

Stfep. What’s the matter that 1 canT peiccive ’em ‘f 

2 he Chorus oj CloUfU ijraflnalln ajtpt ar-nirr'.'.t d TunaU s^and a 

tftth ian/t nosis. 

ller*s here, 

By the entrance. 

Strep. Oli, now 1 do see, hut not clear. 

Sor. Sure you’re blind as a beetle, or now ymi lud)old 'em. 

Strep. ^o\v 1 do— precious souls — w'hy, the place can scarce hold 'em. 
Soc. So you never before tliought them (ioddesses true ? 

Strep, No, by Jove, f believed them smoke, vaj.*our, and dew. 

Sjc. Neither knew you that these are the pereons who feed 
.Sophists, prophets, and quacks, all the dandified bleed ; 

Youths bewJiihkered and sealed— men of crotchets and quavers, 

Jugglers, ode writers, cheats, whom they load with their favours. 

And support without earning their bread in their station. 

Why ? because ’tis the clouds whence they seek inspiiatioii. 

Strep. ’Twas for this then they used to stuff into their odes 
The beam- twisted, fierce burning rush of wet clouds— 
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Volume^, hundred- head Typho — storms bulling with dames— 

And then coax ’em by calling them such pretty names — 

Babes of Heaven’s liquid air, talon’d birds, and sky swimmers, 
Water-streams of dew* clouds — to be paid for’t by dinners, 

Piky slices large — fine, birdy flesh of fat thrushes. 

Soc. Well, shouldn’t these treat them ? 

•^'^rr/K But tell me, if such is 

The truth, and these really are clouds, how, 1 pray. 

Seem they such pretty flesh and blood ladies to-day ? 

These aru’t such up there. 

What are those yonder swimming ? 

Strrp. I ca’n’t tell exact, but they’re iioihing like women. 

They seem like flying wool- flakes; besides, these have noses. 

S fr, Now answer iny question. — 

Say what you proposes. 

Sm\ Have you ever looked up, now, and seen your fine wool 
r^(»ok like centaurs and wolves, like a leopard or buH > 

Stnp, To be sure ; and what then V 

Soc, Why, their faces they vary 

As they choose, when they meet with a wild man, and hairy. 

One all whiskers and beard, like young Jerora, to banter 
Ilis madness they choose to appear as a C entaur. 

S'n p. What, and w'hen they see Simon, that plundering defaulter — 

Soc. Straight their forms into wolves, to be like him, they alter, 

Sl'ip» Then last night ’twas, at finding (’leonymus near. 

At that runaway’s vision, they made themselves deer. 

S,ti\ Anti now seeing Miss (’leisthanes yonder, so lender. 

Tljey appear ht^foie rjs in llie feminine gender. 

, strip. My mistresses! hail ! if ye ever before, 

Cbt'i'U I’riucesses, sp(»ke <»ul, let rue now hear ye roar. 

Hail ! reverend man of aged days, for bigic-wi'^dom panting, 
\inl thou, urt^it j)iiestt)t subtlest joys, ctmie tell us what ye’re w^anting ; 
I'or to thee abme and I’rodicus, ot our ntiw star-gazing students, 

I'liiit fill the W(‘’d lend our ears; to him for his nous, and prudence. 

Ami to thee, biuau^'e with stately march, and lt>oks askance of rmn'kiiig, 
Tliou’rt proud to j>inch and starve fur us, and wear’st not shoes or stockings. 
.shtp. Mhat a voice, lauks ! how grand and prodigious and high — 

-S<w. I'or lliese only are etuis; all the rest are my eye. 

S:'ip. (bum\ not Jove god V — the one that Olympian we call ? 

Si.c. Which Jove DiUi’t talk nonsense; there’s no Jove at alb 

Mhai do jou say r But who rains then r prove this, and don’t 
min(‘e it. 

S'n\ Tlie-e sure. By llie greatest of proofs Til evince it. 

(aune, who ever saw rain when tlie Clouds were not there? 

If ’twas Jove, why he’d rain without one in the air. 

St ftp. Yes — lliis poses one tpiiie. Tm beginning to falter. 

Yet 1 once iboiiglit 'twas Jove through a sieve making water. 

Bui who thunders and lightens V *iis this makes me quiver. 

^ Sfii. These thunder when tumbling about. 

Stjij*. Did you ever? 

O, thou very ludd man, tell me how. 

Soc, When inflated 

With whaler, they’re carried about as is fated. 

Full of rain, and suspended all heavy through fate, 

'They fall foul of each other, and hurst on c»ur pate. 

Sfnji. But what fate is it drives them about — mi't it Zeu«i ? 

AV-c. No, a whirlpool of air. 

Stnp. Whirlpool ? All this is news. 

’Tisn’t Zeus, then, but Whirl potd instead, that we’re under. 

But you hav’n’t told yet ’bout the clatter and thunder. 

Site, Were you deaf when 1 said that the clouds in inflation, 
lluuuing foul, are exploded from great cundensatiou ? 
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Strep. Whai’p your proof to persuade me ? 

Soc. Why take 8ti idea 

From a case of your own. At liic PunatlM ! u‘a, 

SiuflTed with pon ueVr found you btraiu^e motioua and trouble 
lu your bow'ols, *tili at olcc they went ofi, bubble, bubble ? 

Stnp. Sure I luue. And it uives me^reat pains atnl cornmotioiiR — 

The porridi^e. like thunder, makes claps aud explosions — 

First a wheVze, then a rattle, then rumble on rumble. 

Till, like thunder all, rap a clap, tlown it tumble. 

S-tc. If you, then, inakt* such noises with one small intestine, 

How the heavens of such si/e ihuiiiler loud, can you tpieslion Y 
Hence, too, liroiiK* and Porde are just iJie same names. 

Stnp. But whence then ctHiies ilu* thuuderbitlt, blazincf with flames ? 

And shrivtds up fai men — burns us lean oin*s to cinders Y 
Jove surely sends these upon lyinj^ tdfeiiders V 

S>>r. Thou dolt, with thy fusty obi Saturus I say why, man, 

If the liars ho smites, has he never smoie Simon, 

Nor C'leonymus, fool, nor Tlieoras ‘r \ et they lie 

Like, troopers— While Jove strikes In', own temples gaily— 

Saered heiijhts — and tall oaks, ('an tall oaks lie, I wonder? 

S'nj). 1 d4>n'r km»w: your irdk'*- e'4‘vei--but wliat then is thunder? 

S'/c. Wlien wind, <Iit. and c.in ied aloft, gets in«ido 
Of the ('bHid", Thev puirup iike a bladder or hide; 

Then, if buist then by late, wiiizzes out tlirou;;b deiisation. 

Catching fir^* of itself from tin* lush aiul gyration. 

Well, l'\e known the same nick. I'd some friends, and was putting 
A hlack-puddii'g, otie rKy, on tie* fire uith»»nt c utting. 

When it fizzed up, ’aiid (|mek. wiiti a splatter (juite Inuiid, 

It bespaiterM my t-yes, iiiul eleen ‘^raitied iny torefiead. 

Cho//f$. Oh man, that thiouiih us to be of Wisdom’s sous a 

PJoeiiix. 

How ble^i in Athens u in' tliou he, and atnonu tlu' great llellentcs, 

Jf memory thine, and eareiui tlit»ii:^}jf, and h^rdihoud to cheer ye, 

And wheilier thou or Halk’’*'! about, ihy lt*gs are never weary, 

Aud lliy back ilon’i aeiir at a^bu'iing tit, nor thy lieail at a divan <lauces, 
Aud thou kee]>‘sthom wine, end idle gaiiieH, and such like fooii^h fancies, 
And think’^t tijat b»'‘t, whi< h every luan would think wim an t anotjzle, 
With wor<l arid 4le4*d, and *'age mhiee, lu hatileiiud hanil>oozle. 

S'np. Bui for “fout Jie;ut ;»nd mujJ, iha^ don’t W';u»t a soft bed, 

And a thrift-t)inc}ii!ig sr»nnaeh for w ait r and hn'ad, 

Don’t f4*ar— 1 in yoni mnn I'm a leguiur hui'-M. 

Choni'i. ThiMe'sOiU^ thing ie.oie, old man, helore to grant your wish we 
pas^i. 

Thou wilt have no ot;o‘r but ouic,, Juovever folks deride, 'em, 

This (diao', heif',the ( 'uud 1 # tw'o.aiul J^ogie—none beside Vm ? 

Ship. lS<t, the F'e«t irir'iy go h'm;/ tF>r tl>eir ir-ceu^F* and meat; 
i d not speak to a soii), ihuULii we lurt in the street, 

Takfi rouiage now, aud tell u^ ivhat we may do for thee, since 

Tje\ i t 

Shall fail, tlms lionhi 'g u**, and doing thy he^-t, to make thee clever. 

Shtp. MycpieensI 1 waio ime hule Jit\ our alone — 

’Tis to speak merely le st ol the (uei ks by feu stone. 

(^horus. But this shah, ikou obt-dii from us. — We’ll give tbee such a 
nostrum, 

That none heuc^ forlh to the mob si. all make finer speeches from the 
rostrum. 

Strep. No, no, Nol fine sperche — ’tan’t that She forgets 

*Tj 8 Logic J want, to slip out of my dehis. 

('hartts. I'hou shalt Imve thy wi.sli. no great tiling to give to them 

who serve us. 

But put thyself in our people s hands, old man, and don't be nervous. 
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SI rep. I’ll trust to your word. ’Tis fate drives me on, 

Ouhlied and broke like the r'louds, but by horses and son. 

And now let them serve rue 
As they choose — here these scurvy 
Old hones 1 deliver 
To sweat and to shiver, 

To hunf^er and thirst, 

And be lloLTired till I tmrst, 

'I'o l>e flayed and be fleered, 
if’ from (lulls Tin released : 

And if men, old and younjj^, 

( ail iiM* 11 mi with the tongue, 

I'he bra/en, tin* doer, 

'i'h(‘ remdar goer, 

M;ni tor water and lire, 
devil, tmrsed liar, 

<v»oll»bIe, jpjirk, pettifogger, 

Jiulhditv il, prating codirer, 

Slasher, bore, ('unning fox, 

(jiiick at shit king, bard at knocks, 

Humbug, hypocrite, and Jew, 

''•ji’ip UH needle, as glue, 

* leneher seraper, dii ty fellow — 

'i li<*se, if all who iiie»*i me !)ellow. 

As tiiey (‘h<H)se let ’em neat me, 

'riomgh, by < (*?es. they eat me 
In a Nau*»age luim’ed «ip 
Tor a sophist to sup. 

i . ’Hon our lumour, tlie fellow's no coward. 

Hi '‘. a -piril to vetituieand liy; 

• >'.i man, when ouv gilts on tliy head have been shower’d^ 

; ' . '<oy 'ball reaeh to the sky. 

\\ ]»a: sljail I do r 

* Stay with me, 

PasMog 'r ) way*' the ha]v])ie^i life that can be. 

>!'</. * hi ! tiays like the golden, 
s-hali I t'\ t'i belioUl 'em V 

i ; ^ < N, that eioveds all the day nl your door shall be sat, 

\^ jvhing each lo eo’isuk you, and come to a chat 
Dll re(,»ind<*rh ami pleas, t<D our soul svvct'tand nice 
As tiiousands of pounds, to iiMjfiestyour adviee. 

Ibil sound the tdd man, what }ou'll teach liiin first show me; 

(iive his brain a shakr' up — Inivi* a Ivy at his gnome, 

S<i< , ('orne now leii me yourself, sir, your own disposition, 

I hat knowing it well I may get atnmuintion. 

Ami I juig nexv works to bear on your mind in due form. 

Du you want then to batter and take me by storm 't 
S>)r. >*»— -i wish some short que-stiuns to pul — but a few— 

Have you got any ineinoiy V 

Shtj), Yes, sir, Tve two. 

If I’ve any thing twved me. oih» sluirp and t€*nac\ou8 ; 

But if I’lii in debt, one most, dull and fallacious. 

Site, Hast thou, tell me, the spirit of l,ogic within ye ? 

Sh ip. 1 ( Hii't logieize — no- hut I’ll pilfer with any. 

S'n\ How then will ihou learn ? 

Sfn]i. \ ery €*asy, don’t fear. 

.Sue, (hum* then, how' if I show tliee some clever thought here, 
’Bout the things in the a'n — will ihim straight snap it up? 

Strip. WJiat *r shall wisdom be thrown me to eat like a pup? 
Sue* He’s a savage complete — not the least education— 

1 man, thy ca»e wdll reijuire dagellatiou. 

>Vbat dost do, when thou'rt beaten r 
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Strep. Subiuit, as in fitness. 

Then 1 wait a bhort time— then I buniinon my w'itness. 

Then a|?ain stop a twinkle— then go into courL 
Sfc, Cume iiow^ put down your cloak. 

Strf^). Why, Vve done nothing fur’t- 

Soc. No, but all enter here in their shirts — ’tis our rule. 

Strep. But I’m not come to steal any thing from your school. 

S'ic, Put it down. Don't talk stuff. 

St/ep, But before, sir, we turn in. 

If I try and take pains, and am quick at iiiy learning, 

Which pupil shall 1 be most like, do you think ? 

Soc, You’ll be Chierephon’s double — not differ a wink. 

Strep, Wo's me ! I shall then be half dead. 

iVrvc. Have done talking. 

Follow me—quick — ^have done there, old man, and be walking. 

Strep. First then give me the cake in my hands; for I fear, 

And can’t help suspecting, you’re bringing me bere 
Some sort of Trophonius’s care to explore. 

Soc. Come. Why what are you stooping nbout at the door *•' 

Chorus. Go. go, and may blessings attend thee. 

For thy spiiit to venture and dare. 

All the favours of fortune befriend thee, 

For that having got forward so far. 

Id the depth of thy lifetime, forsooth, 

Thou canst thus try thy nature to season, 

With the knowledge and fancies of ymiili. 

And with practice in w'isduiii and reason. 

Parahasi^ — or address nfthr {‘hunts io Vu Sjn 

My good spectators, I shall speak before you all most cnn<liflly 

The truth, and nothing but the truth, by Baccluis him who nurtured in**- 

And so may 1 obtain the prrxe, and you iny talents wonder at. 

As thinking you, my public here, speclatiirs good and criiica). 

And this the finest far and best of all my former comedies, 

I wished you first to taste the one which had caiiHcd me most perplexity. 
On this by some low and vulgar men I was force<l t(» retire deteated, 
Without the least deserving it — the fault of which I lay to you, 

Ve clever public, for whose sake such mighty pains I d taken ; 

But not e’en thus, if I can help, will 1 desert the <*]ev« r part of you, 

For ever since hy sensible nKui, ’fore whom 'tin sweet appearing. 

My Sophion and ('alopygon were r«‘ceiie<l with the greatest favour; 

But 1 (for I was then a miss, and not yet arrived at bearing, 

Exposed it, when another girl took it up. and pass'd it oil' as hers, 

And you kindly brought it up, and paid for its board and ediicaticm.) 

Ever since, I’ve had the surest pledge of your judgment ami discernment. 
So now this comedy of mine is come, like my tfieniFs Electra, 

To see if she can find an audience as cle\er as i t)e)ieve ye. 

For she’ll know her brother at once. Fin sure, though she see but a hair of 
his forelock. 

And consider how modest she is and chaste; for first she’s not appearing 
Drest out like the rest in filthy guise for the children here to laugh at ; 

Nor mocking tlie poor bald pates, nor trapering forth a dirty minuet. 

And tliere’s no old man, the one you know, with his crutches and quota- 
tions. 

Hitting blows at the standers-by. In order to pass off his bad buffoonery. 
She’s not rushed in with torch in hand, nor shrieking out, lo_Io~- 
But comes on, like a decent girl, with trust iu herself, and her own good 
verses. 

And I, such a man as I am, a poet, don't pride myself upon it, 

Nor try to cheat you by bringing in twice and thrUe the self same comedy. 
But 1 always contrive to bring you on Ideas of perfect novelty, 
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Not one like another^ and clever all. I whoi when Cleon’s might waa 
greatest, 

Struck him right in front, without daring again to trample upon him when 
fallen. 

But these, ever since Hyperbolus once gave them a hand, are alwajs 
Kicking the wretch, and his mother too. First Eupolls dragged his Marica 
Ou the stage, having ventured to caricature my own good knight moat 
vilely. 

And tacked on to it for a dirty dance a drunken old jade whom Phrjrnfchua 
Made long ngo, the same whom the whale used to eat in every comedy. 
Upon this liermippuB following him, wrote a farce against Hyperbolus, 
And hy this time others, all in a heap, made a rush against Hyperbolus, 
Skirting the simile of tlie eels. The one which 1 concocted. 

Whoever then can laugh at these, don't let him be pleased at aught of 
mine. 

While you, if you but take delight in me and my inventions, 

Will have, in every future time, to wisdom good pretensions. 

Semi^chorus, The Lord of all. 

The ruler of the Gods, great Jove, 

First to our glorious chori I call ; 

And him whose hand the mighty trident wields, 

Potent in his wrath to move 
I'p from their depths the sea, and ocean's briny fields, 

Thee too, with mighty name. 

Whom as our sire we claim, 

Holiest of holy things, 

^'Kthcr, from whom all life derives its springs; 

And thee, whom steeds of fire obey. 

With streams of bright and living ray, 

Filling this earthly sphere. 

Mighty midst the Gods of Heaven, 

Mighty God to mortals given, 

Jlear us— Apollo! hear. 

Chorus, Most clever spectators ! attend in your places. 

We've been injured, and come to complain to your faces. 

For, though none of the gods do such good to the nation, 

We, alone, never get either meat or libation. 

Wc watch over your fate. If a party for plunder 
Start, 7naht propos, we drop water or thunder. 

When that old Paphlagonian you wanted to choose — 

'['fiat vile tanner, tor captain, we knitted our brows. 

And did all kind of wonders — the welkin was riven 
With fire, and the moon left its w'alk in the heaven. 

And the sun straight an end drew her wick in, and swore 
That, if Cieon were raptain, she’d light you no more. 

Yet you chose him in spite ; for they say it's our lot 
To ftdluw through life Just the plans we ought not. 

While the gods turn our errors to good; as Til show 
V<Mi yourselves, in ttie instance before us, may do. 

Take this cormorant Cleon — mind not to elect him — 

But In pillage, and cheating, and bribes to detect him, 

And then clap his head In the pillory wood : 

Things again, though you erred, will turiii out as they should. 

Semtehorus, Hear us ! hear us, Delian King ! 

Oh Pheebua, that dost dwell 
On Cynthia’s rocky crest; 

And Uiou, the ever blest. 

For whom Ephesla rears lu golden cell. 

And Lydian mtida their pomp of worship briag t 
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Thou, whose baud the asgla wields. 

Goddess ol our uative fields I 
Great Mioerva, who dost dwell 
lu our holy citadel ! 

And thou whose foot is treading 
ParnassiiH* craggy height. 

Beneath the fiashing plue tree*H light 
The datiee of Delpliiuu Baceha^ leading ! 

RevelTr, Bacchus, hear ! oh hear ! 

Chorus, When we/d put on our things to come here, on our passage, 

The moon met us, and begged we'd deliver a message : — 

First, she sent her respects i»i j'ourselves and allies. 

Then she said that her wrath was beginiruig t»i rise — 

She was treated must ill : she, whose hand had ctiiiferrcd 
Such good on you all, and iu deed, not in word. 

First, not less than a drachm every month ior a light. 

So that all of you say, going out of a ni^cht. 

Boy, don’t buy a candle ; there’s imojushine in plenty. 

And many more favours she says she has sent u*. 

But you count the days wrong, turn them all upside down, 

Till the gods in a rage as they come fioin the town, 

When they’ve missed a go<id meal, or been tlee< ed <»f their supper. 

Which the calendar promised, straight t'oiiie in blow up her. 

Then, when feasts you should gi\e, you are raeking and trying, 

And while we, the poor gods, on a fast day are 1} ing, 

Lamenting poor Memmm, perhaps, or Sarpedon, 

Tbenedaya you are seleciing tore^el and fe<*ti on. 

Hence this year, when by lot you Ii\per!ioius niud4' 

Hieromnemon, W'e g«»d.s pushed the eiovwi »»fr his liead; 

And the fear of sucii l<»Hses will teach jou ftiil so<in 
To reckon the days of your life by the moon. 

SCLNE.— NjlK.VTKS’ Jiohxt, >TH| CSIAHI’^ th the r,.rnt) <■>. 

a flirtj,' jtfili. /. 


Aoc. No— no- By the mist, by the chaos, by air, 

Never yet did I see such a clodpole, 1 swear — 

Such a slow, such a clumsy, obliv'.ouK old head, 

Who, having to learn but a scraping and shied, 

Has forgotten it all ere he learned it ouiria'ht. 

However, I’ll call him out here to the bi^ht — 

Where’s Strepsiades Ir hollo! come out with your pallet. 

Strep. I can’t, for the flea*' won’t allow me to haul it. 

Soc, Make haste — put it down, and attend. fi/« codh.x out. 

Strep, Here I be. 

Soc. Come now, say w'bat yon want to be taui/ht, and be free ; 

Things you knew not before — come, anpiaint me, tnan, with ’em ; 

Shall it be about measures, or langustre, or rhytlnn V 
Strip. Oh, measures b»r me. T'other day 1 could feed 
That the baker rut short a full ftint of iny meal. 

Soc. This isn’t iny question; but wbirb you like more— 

Which measure or metre, the thiee or the four ? 

Strep. I’m for thinking the cpjart one’s as proper as any. 

S}C. Thou art talking stark iMuisense, iIhuj bloc'khead and ninny' ! 

Strep W»dl — bet me the (juart an’t a measure of four. 

SfC- Get away, and be hung. You le a niimskiill and bore; 

But perhaps you might get up some lessons on thyrlun. 

Strep. And, in idianging my meal, pi ay what good does one with them? 
iSSc/c- First, you’ll know, wlien in i ompaiiy, how to behave 
Genteelly, by lesmiog ihe enopHc stale, 
joeing which off the dactyl or finger runs paL 
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Streps Finger what ? hore*e my finger ! why, I can tell that. 
Soc, Oh thou numbkull and dunce ! 

. , But 1 tell you again 

Tisn’t this which I want to be learninir* 

V\ Jiat then ? 

Ship. That, that whi« h I told you— your Logic—the worat. 

By and by— we must teach you aorne other thing first. 
Of our four*footed beaRtH, wliich are properly male. 

^trep. But I know all the he*g, if my seubes don’t fail 

llam, goat, bull, and dog, pullet — 

There, what a name; 

W hy, you’re calling the male and the lemale the same. 

Strep, llow y tell me. 

Sue, ^ How y man I you Paid pullet, and pullet. 

Strep. So I did, by PoHcidon ; but how would you rule it ? 

Soc. Call the female ben pullet, and cock pullet the he. 

Strejt, Hen pullet — that’s fine. Well, by /Ether, I see,* 

For this lesson alone, Jovi*, all in my power — 

You must bring me your tub, and I'll fill him with flour. 

Soc. Fill him — there’s another— why, man, don’t you see. 

You make your tub inasciiline, when it’s a she ? 

Strip. 1q what way ? my tub masculine ? how ? 

'' hy, in this, 

Ah if men of (’leonymus used him or his. 

Stnp. How? say. 

S c. \\ h y, your tub is tlie same with lliat sad one. 

St/tjK That can’t l»e, tor ( letuiyinijs. tneiid, never had one 
\ roiiiul mortar sione used to serve him to knead in ; 

But how call it in future, consistent with breedini: ‘r 

Sic. How ? she — meal tub, as if in conveising you light 
On the Sostrate. 

Strip. She tub ? is that it ? 

Str. Quite liirlit. 

S rtp. Then the tub and (/leonymuH both would be she’s. 

Sue. Yes. Moreover, ot nouns you iiiusi, learn, if you please. 
Which are male, and which teinale. 

Strip. That 1 know, if any, 

Wbirb are females. 

S ic. T>iow tell me — 

Strip. Lysilla — Philinna — 

< ’leiMgona — Demetria. 

Sir. Which males, then? 

S'rip. As many as 

Tell tlionsand. PliiloxemiH, Melesias, Aiiiyuias. 

A';r. But, fool, these ar’n’t iiiales. 

iStrep. Ar’n’i they males, sir, with you ? 

S ,r. No, for meeting Amynias, what would }ou do? 

C’all him how ? 


Sfitp. How? Amynta! hither! come, do man! 

Soc. You pee you are making Atnynias a wontau. 

Sinp. And for one that wont tiitht, ar’n’t it right to do so? 

But why must 1 learn this which alt of us know ? 

S ,c. (i4»od for nothing, by Jove! But 116 down here. 

Strep. " And what? 

Soc. Think out some of the maUers in hand you have got. 

Strep. No, 1 pray-^no, not here, sir ; but if I am bound. 

Let me think out these matters tlie saiue unithe ground. 

[Sits (ioten on the palht* 

Soc. There’s no other way. 

Strep. Wo*8 me I Wbat, on these ? 

What a fine 1 shall this day incur to Uie deas I 
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Site* Now^bethiuk yourBelf, mah, hour to do it ! 

And rub up your eye§ to see through it. 

Every way you can think, twist, and press. 

Having gathered yourself in a heap, 

And if you fall into a mess, 

Quick to some other thought take a leap. 

Let not sleep, with soothing huger. 

Lulling round thine eyelids linger. lA pause, 

Sfreff, Attatai! attatai ! 

,\tc, \Vhat*8 the matter, man ? What makes you scratch? 

S 7'ep. Tm dying — Pin dead — what a wretch! 

They are crawling and pushing 
From out of Uie cushion. 

With nibblers and tweezers, 

The Corinthian fleecers. 

My aides they are gnawing, 

-My legs they are clawing. 

They are sucking my life out. 

Cutting flesh witb a knife out. 

And tbey’ll kill me— they will I 
SiC, Man ! do not take it so ill. 

Sfrep, How not, when Fve lost 
My money, my hue. 

My life, and my shoe. 

And, what plagues me most, 

On these other ills coming — 

At my post a tune humming, 

A pause,'] Fve become nearly dead as a post 

Soc, Man! what are you about? Looking out for a thought r 
Sirtp, 1 ? Yea, by Poseidon. 

,s%c. And what have you caught? 

St/’cp, Will the fleas of my flesh— Fve been iliiuking quite steady— 

Leave a shred 

iV >c. Perish ! wretch ! 

Strejt. Friend ! Fm perished already. 

,Sjc, We roust wrap ourselves up. Not be slothful in action. 

Find out some contrivance — some power of abstraction. 

Strep. Wo*s me ! from these counterpanes whu'd be so nice 
As to throw me some counter alistractiug deiice? [Another pause. 

Stc. Come, Fll see what this fellow is doing. Let s try. 

Man, what sleeping ? 

S rep. No, sir, by Apollo — not 1. 

Sic, Hate you any thing? 

Strep, Nothing. 

S ,c. What, nothing at all ? 

Strep, But my right hand to scratch when the fleas *gin to crawl. 

.Vic. \VoQt you wrap up, and quick put your thoughts into motion ? 
Strep. About what? — do. dear Socrates, give me a notion. 

AW. Tell me first of yourself what you want to discover. 

Strep. What I want? Why youSe heard it ten thousand times over. 
'Bout uw debts and ray duns, how to pi^ not a man. 

Soc, Come wrap up — take yoitr thoughts— mince them fine as you can, 
Spread them out, look about ymir affairs, jot by Jot, 

Rightly cutting and scanning. 

AStrep, roe ! what a lot ? 

Keep still. If no way at one thought you can find. 

Give it up and retire — then again push your mind 
Back into itself— clap It up in its cage. 

Stn^, O, Socrates, dearest— ^ 

Soc, What is It, thou sage 

Strep, I bare it— a plan to wipe out every scot. 

Soc, Show it up to the light. 
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litrep. Come now, tell me this— 

What? 

Strep. Suppose a Thessalian old witch I could buy. 

And pull down the moon some fine night from the sky, 

And could then clap her down iu a hat>box or pan. 

Like a shining round glass — and there keep her. 

Soc. ^ Why, man. 

What gain would you have by this project? 

Strep. What gain ! 

Supposing the moon never rose up again, 

1 sliould pay no more interest. 

Sfc, How now ? 

Strep. ’Tis true. 

Is it not every moon the percentage is due? 

Sjc. Well — ril put you another sharp try for your wit. 

A man's drawing against you a five talent writ — 
llow will you now get rid of it ?— -answer-^oxplain. 

Strep. How ! how ! 1 dont know — I must shake up my brain. 

S/c. Dont be spinning your mind about always in there. 

Loose your thoughts and give them a fly in the air. 

Treat them just like a chafer that*s tied by the foot. 

Strep, Here it is ! Such a way to get n<l of my suit! 

You have seen at the druggist that stone before now, 

The pretty bright stone that you look through and through, 

What they kindle the fire ofl ? 

Sfr. The crystal you mean. 

Sn-rp, J do. 

S)c, Come, what now ? 

Strep. If I took this, and then, 

W hile the bailiflf was writing the writ for my dun, 

I stood thus, just a little way off to the sun. 

And so melted out all the words of the writ 

S-.)c. Clever thought, by the Graces ! 

Strep. I chuckle a Idt 

To think liow the five talent writ’s melted out. 

Soc. Come now, quick — catcii up this. 

Strep. W'hat is this ? 

Sue, If about 

To be fined and condemned — every witness aw^ay— 
llow quash your opponent's indictment, 1 pray? 

Strtp. Why a fool could do that. Nothing ever so easy, 

Snv, Explain what you mean. 

Strep. So 1 will, if it please you. 

If, one suit yet impending, 1 ran off before 
Mine was called on, and hung myself up at the door. 

Soe. Folly, man! 

Strep. But, by Jove, I would do it ! for none 

Would bring actions against me when dead as a stone. 

iV;c. Hog! — Off!— Til no more — ^*iwould put saint in a fury. 

Strep. Because why ? — go cm, Socrates, do, 1 adjure ye. 

Soc. But whatever you learn, man, you straightway forget it. 

W^bat first was I trying to teach you ? repeat it. • 

Strep. Let me see— what came first? — whatcjime first?— how Tm dreading 
I forget it. Ob* what is the thing wc make bread in ! 

Deary me, wbai’s the name ? 

Sue. Won’t you off to the dogs, 

Thou oblivious old man, thou roost stupid of hogs ? 

Strep. Deaiw me ! what will come to me I wretch, Tm undone, 

I’m lost, if 1 fail to be quick at my totqjniie. 

But do, Mistress Cloud, do pray give me advice. 

Chorus. We, aged man, advise thee In a trice. 
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If son thou hast of years, and sound discretion, 

^Stead of thyself, bring him to lake a lesson. 

Strep. But I have, ma'am, a son, and a clever one too ; 

But what use ? he won’t learn.— Oh, dear ! what shall 1 do ? 

C/fortts, And do you allow it? 

S'n/K I let him alone ; 

He’s full six feet high, with such muscle and bone,* 

His the Cuisyra blood, such high notions, and tine—- 
But ril go find him out, and, suppose he decline, 

He hhalt out of my house — not a day longer in it ; 

But go within doors, and wait for me a minute. 

Chonis to Socrates. Oh, Sage, see'st thou not 
What a thrice happy lot. 

Without trouble or fuss, 

Thou wilt purchase from us ? 

a godhead beside 
To be prayed to or tried ; 

Here he’s ready, we’ll speed him, 

To do all that you bid him. 

And wtiih* in this antic, 

Tims decidedly frantic. 

Do you stick to the man. 

And lap up all you can, 

Pretty ipiick too, since, somehow or other, 

These things sometimes end in a pother, 

(STaKeslAOKs i.utrrs icith /ttS Sun.) 

Strep. No, I swear by the mist, y«wi shan’t stay a day longer. 

There are uncle’s fine pillars, eat them if yon hunger. 

PUetd. My good sir ’ what’s the matter r say what my offence is? 

By Olympian Jove, you ar** out id' your fceii*«es. 

Strep, 'Hiere, Olympian Jove ! wdiat au idiot to chatter ; 

Talk of Jove, w'heu you’re old enough now to know better ! 

Pfteid What in truth made y«»u laugh ? 

Strep. Why to hear your remark, 

Such a child to have notions as old as the ark I 
But, however, come here ; let me eVn set you right ; 

I’ve a secret wdll soou make a man of you tpiite. 

But, remember, no soul must you tell. 

Pfieid. As you bid. 

W'bat is it ? 

Strep. You sw'ore now by Jove, 

Pheid. So I did. 

Strejj. .See w'hat a fine thing learning is for us men— - 
Pheidippides, boy, 'lisn’t Jove. 

Phcid. But w'ho then ? 

Strep. Tis Whirlpool ia king ; he’s turn'd Jove out of place. 

PhfAd. Pshaw— nonsense — what stuff! 

Strep. Bo assured it’s the case. 

Pheid. Who says so ? 

Sbtfu Why Socrates says so, of Melus, 

And Chterephon— he die fleas paces to tell us. 

PheuL And are you then arrived at such madness the while. 

That you listen to men with such livers and bile ? 

Strep. Hush, hush. .Speak not lightly of men wise an4 clever. 

Hen of sense, and such thrift ! not a soul of them ever, 

Since the time he was boro, shaved his chin, or touch’d oil, 

Or went into a bath, lest a thought he should spoil ; 

While you wash down my liver as if I were dead. 

But make haste; dear, do go, and he taught in nty stead. 

PheuL But what could one gain from those fellows, of worth ? 

Strqh Indeed ? ail the wisdom there is upon earth— 
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Yourself wliat-->booby, and that ycwi will learn. 

But stop here a moment, and wait my return. \_Exit, 

Phcid, Bless me, what shall I do? He’s fn such a condition; 

Bring him into the court, and take out a commission; 

Or send word, he’s so mad, to make ready hie coffin ? 

S^rip, Mere, look, what cal) you this; tell me stratel^ without scoffing. 

(Strki'sjades cntern, irith two fowls under nu arm,') 

PficUL Pullet. 

Sfnp, Yes, very well ; and this female one, what ? 

PfuuL Pullet. 

Stfvjp. How, both the same V you're absurd, and a sot ; 

Never tell so again ; you’re as dull as a block. 

Call the female heii pullet, the male c»ne a cock. 

Plmd. Hen pullet i* are these the fine things you were earning, 

On your trip to those giants, those monsters of learning V 
Strep, Yes, and more; hut Tin old, and wiiatever they said. 

As fast as 1 team’d, it slipp’d out of my head. 

VlLf ul And your cloak, 1 suppose, loo, you lost in this way ? 

Strep, No, no; ’tis not lost, but I thought it away. 

Pin id. But your shoes, wliere are they, man ? 

Strep. , As Pericles did, 

I spent them, don’t ask, on a service of need : 

Bui come, let us proceed ; if it be wrong, why, pshaw 1 
Never mind, dearest dear, ’tis to please your papa. 

1 remember when se,aice you’d a tom;iie in your head, 

Only six years of age, I did all that yo.i said. 

And the first pence I took, as my juryman’s share, 

1 bouglit you a waggon, iny dear, at the fair. 

Pitt id. You will rue this one day. 

stre/t. I’m so glad you’re brought round : 

Hither. Socrates, hither; come down to the ground. 

Here, Pve brought you iny boy, much against his own will ; 

But I made him. 

(Sf)cuATKb descends i.i his basfwt.^ 

Sne. He is but a mere baby still, 

And not skill’d in <nir modes of suspending the thought. 

Pht (d. You’d kin»vv more of Hu*«peu!»iou if hung by the throat. 

Strep. Are you cursing your master ? — go, sir, and be hung. 

S ri , You heard bis llmspiuithmi — how dull at his tongue. 

Pronounced like a fool, with his wide gapins jaws. 

Who c<Mild ever teach him to escape from a cause V 
Give him pleading, or bombast a jury for turning. 

Vet ibis cost Hyperbolus hundreds in learning. 

Sleep. Ne\er mind, only give him a lesson ; do try. 
lie was given to his hook from a bab}’^ — so high : 

His delight was, in>doors, to build bouses of mud. 

Make w-a^gons of leather, cut slops out of wood ; 

Then he cut frogsoutuf leather, you can’t think how pretty; — 

Hut those IjOgicsof yours, make him learn, I entreat ye. 

The right one, whatever it is, and the WMoiig, 

Which upsets the other hy mere sleight of longue. 

If you can’t give him both, at least leach him the worae one. 

S,e.. He shall learn them himself from the Logics in person. 

Strep. As for me. Til retire ; only mind, if you can, sir, 

That he’s able all reason and justice to answer. 

Enter the two LKpes^distiui^edas fitjhting cocks. 

Right Logic. Here this way, though you pass 
For a forehead of brass. 

Show yourself to the pit. 

Wrong Logic, Go which way you think fit. 

*TwiU be three times as easy, 

’Midst the people to squeeze ye. 
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JR. Youequeezel who are you? 

W. Logic. 

JL Yen, the untrue. 

W. Yet I beat you, who say 
You are stronger than me. 

Jt By what art in your quarrels? 

W, By new maxims and morals. 

’Tis through these that the rage is^ 

These fools — 

W. No, tliese sages. 

R. ril destroy you. 

»r. What doing ? 

JR. By the truth of my suing, 
fr. I’ll throw down ull he utters, 

By replies and rebutters. 

Fur, 1 say, though you bawl. 

There's no jus^tice at all. 

H, No justice, you say? 

W, For where is it, 1 pray ? 

J2. ’Moogst the gods in the air. 

IF, But if justice be there. 

How escapes Jove, the rather 
As he chain'd up his father ? 

H. Paugh, paugh I here it's spreading ! 

This mischief we’re bred in — 

Quick ! a basin— I'm sick ! 

IF. You're a musty old chick. 

JR, You a wretch without shame. 

IF. Sweet as roses the name. 

R, A buffoon for your belly, 

IF. You crown roe with lily. 

R, You would kill your own father. 

IF. Poor thing I can’t you gather 
That you deck me with gold ? 

/I. Twouid have been lead of old. 

11”. But now it’s ray glory, 
i?. You're ail brass. 

IF. And you hoary, 

R. 'Tis through you not a fool 
Of a boy goes to school j 
But the city, some day, 

Shall know all that you say, 

And the lessons you teach 
Simple folks in your reach. 

IF. You are nithy and grim. 

R, And you in good trim ; 

Yet you once, as was meet, 

Used to beg in the street, 

Like Teleptius, wishing 
To pass off as a Mysian, 

With a scrip at your jaws, 

Mumbling wicked old saws 
Of Pandelatus’ tribe. 

IF. Ob, the arts you describe 1 

R, Cry out more at your madness, in truth, 

And the fault of the city. 

Who keep and permit ye 
To poison the minds of her youth. 

IF. You sban*t give a lesson. 

You old Ghronus, to this one. 

JR. Bui 1 will, if he yet 
CsB bo sored from the net. 
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Aud learn more than a smattering 
Of nonsense and chattering. 

IV* Come here, let him rave through it. 

72. If you touch him, youll rue it. 

C/wr, Now cease both to slander and rave. 

And do you show the lessons you gave 
To tlie men of the past generation ; 

And you the new method of rearing. 

That both of your arguments hearing, 

He may then choose his own education. 

72. 1 am willing to do it. 

And so am 1 too. 

Chor, Come, then, decide which shall speak first of the two. 
ir. 1 will give way to him ; aud then taking 
My stand on the things he is speaking, 

'With new wordlings and thoughts ot my making, 

1 will shoot him, and lay him below me : 

And at last, if he wag but his tongue. 

As if wasps on his visage had hung, 

Stung in every place. 

Eyes, nostrils, aud face. 

He shall die by the force of my gnome. 

Chor. Now let them, who rely 
On their logic and wit, 

On racking of brains. 

And new coinage of names, 

( ome forward, aud try 
Whose orator will beat. 

For now the whole peril is coming — 

The battle of wisdom and cunning ; 

Where for wisdom wull be fighting 
Stoutly, all 1 take delight in. 

But thou, who crowmMst the men of old with many a good prescription — 
(uve utterance to the voice you love, and slate your own description. 

JK I will tell you then how stood of old our pristine education, 

W’hen 1 and Reason were in vogue, and sober sense the fashion. 

The first rule was not to hear a voice of a boy, nor flat nor sharper, 

Tlien they all were to walk in the street in files to the music of a harper. 
The gentlemen's sons with their hair at length, and no coats, though like 
meal 'twere snowing, 

Then it taught them to sing a song like men, either Pallas f queen of ruin,** 
Or “ A shitut afar*' pitching just the notes of our fathers’ own bestowing; 
And if one of them made a buffoon of himself, or quavered a single quaver 
Of his own invention, in any songs putting in a quail or palaver. 

Those difficult ones, with crotchet and shakes, the same which Phrynis uses. 
He'd a dozen or more on his back at once, as destroying all the Muses. 
Then they were not allowed at supper-timeahead oV the radish to seize on. 
Or snatch anise or parsley from older men, or feed on things of season, 

Or thrushes eat 

TF. Pooh I rules antique, and full of old cicadte, 

Kekides and Buphonta ! 

72. Yet by these my schooling made ye 

Marathonlan heroes, fighting men ; while you, from their very cradle, 
leach the present race before their time in wraps their limbs to swaddle. 
Think of this, my boy, and like a man choose me the better reason, 

And youll learn to keep from baths, and hate a market-place like treason, 
And feel ashamed at shameful things, and blush if one reproach you. 

And rise up from your seats when men of greater approach you ; 

And not your parents to maltreat, or do any thing else disgracing. 

Because the ahrine of modesty you are in your heart replacing. 

Nor to enter adancePa house, lest, while you are gaping In admiratloo. 
Struck with an apple by one, youVe a bit broken off of jour reputaUon. 
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Nor to contradict your father in ought, nor calling him Old Japhet, 

To think nought of the life out of which you were nursed and be thankless 
to him who gave it. 

W, By Bacchus if you lint to him, and let him lead you thus astray, man, 

You'll he like f lyppociaiea' aona, and they’ll call you a Blitotiiainan. 

H. Blit thi ‘11 } oil'll pans the day in sports, fresh and blooming with 
decorum, 

Not chattering, like the present race, flippant nonsense in the forum, 

Nor dragged iuto court tor some petty case of tough, quibbling, quirking 
cunning, 

But going down to the Academy and ’neath the mulberry-trees off running ; 

And having your head crowned with reeds of while, with your modest piuy> 
mates dwelling, 

Of similar sweet and careless ease, and the leaf-shedding poplar smelling. 
Exulting in ihu vernal prime, 

AVheu plane-tree whispers to the lime. 

If these things you do which 1 ineniion, 

And moreover apply your attention. 

You'll be always possest 
Of a smooth manly chest. 

Shoulders lartfi*, colour ruddy. 

Little tongue, and stout body; 

But, should you pursue 
^\')lat the present race do, — 
f’irst, you’ll have to behohiers 
A pale face — narrow shoulders — 

Slender chest and large tongue. 

Short hips, — but a long 
Decree to impeaidi you. 

And liesides, he will teach you 
'(laiiist your sense to concei\o ail 
Evil ifood, and good e\ il ; 

And to this in addition, 

’Twill fill you up lull 
With the sins and perdition 
Of Antiraachns' school. 
r////r. Oh, thou thatguardest with thy care 
Glorious Wiadoiirs tortress tair I 
How sweet uj.>on tiiy words doth lie 
Ttie dewy bloom ot modesty I 
Bles»>ed sure were tliey \vho then 
Lived while th4>ii did'st dwell with men. 

Thou, therefoie, that dost boast to hold 
A Muse «»f splendour, prompt and bold, 

You must bniiiT, if you can, sir, 

Some new fashioned answer. 

Since the man in our eye** 

Seems worthy and wise ; 

And against him now some clever Hr:hem(*H, methinks you must seek after. 
If you w'ish in truth to heat the man, and not he held up ut laughter. 

fK. But 1 was choking long aiio, with a pain in my atomach,* and longing 
To confound all this wuli opposing hits of the kind which I am strong in ; 
For, upon this very account, 1 bore tlie nickname of Wrong Logic 
Amongst the sages here, because I first conceived the project 
Laws, courts, and judges ail to refute, with reas’nings contradictory. 

And worth it is more than a mitlton pounds to carry off such a victory ; 

To choose the side of wrong, and yet per force to get the better. 

But observe the schooling to which he trusts — how Til try it by the letter! 
You, who first declare you’ll not permit warm baths, when laws you’re 
framing, 

Buh what reason have you then, when warm baths you are blaming? 
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A. Because they are the vilest thiugs» and make the man a cra^en-^ 

W. Hold, for straight I've got jou rouutl the waistband you’ve no retreat 
or haven. 

And tell me which of all the sons of Jupiter thnij boldest 

To have borne the greatest toilK and been in heart the Imst and boldest? 

It. 1 think none better than Hercules among the wdiole Pantheon. 

\y. Wherever, then, did you see as yet a cold bath Herculean ? 

Yet who was a belter man than he ? 

It. Here it is which makes in plenty 

The baths all day full of chattering hoys, and the Paljestras empty. 

W, Then you blame the living in at^uraH, which I approve as meet is, 

For if ’iwere bad, Homer never would call bis Nestor Agoretes, 

And all his wise men just the same. But 1 turn to the tougue, which, bear itj 
He says the young should never use, while I assert its merit. 

Then he bids them have modest sense, two things best of all for their un- 
doing, * 

For through modest sense did you ever yet see a good to a man accruing ? 
Speak out, and if you can refute by facts my proof to stagger. 

Jt. To many — for instance, Peleus for this received the dagger. 

IK. The dagger ! — a pretty prize he had for his pains, the wretched ninny. 
But he of the lamp, llyperbolus, gained more than talents many 
For sheerest vice; but not, by Jove, a dagger. 

Jt. Then, moreover, 

Ft»r bis modest sense it was. the man icon Thetis as her lover 

IK. On which she left liirn and w'eiit of!’, for he'd little to engage her ; 
And ladies like not modest sense — hut you're an old jaded stager. 

For count up. my boy, all the ills contained in a life of cold sobriety — 

And all the pleasures you will lose hy th(»se who thus would diet ye. 
Love, women, dice, and sauces rich, and drinking bouts and laughter — 
When, if yoti are deprived of these, what use is living after ? 

Well. 1 pass from hence to Nature’s w'aiits, to a venial afTcctlon — 

Your judgment errs, you fall in Jove, crim. con , and then detection; 

You are lost, for speak in court you can't; but if with me you place you. 
Indulge your nature, leap and laugh, tiiiuk nothing can disgrace you. 

If yim should he caught in adultery, you will answer the man with spirit. 
That you are not to blame at all, and then to Jtive refer it — 

And siiow that he was overcome himself by wine and beauty, 

And bow should you, a mortal man, know more tiiau a god your duty V 
Jt, But wl>at if lie’s caught, and in cinders rolled, this advice of yours 
fuHilliug, 

Will he have a */nomt to save bis back from being treated as a villain ? 

IV, Ami if branded, pray, what will he suffer amiss V 
Jt, What could a man Huffer more dreadful than this? 

IK, What, pray, will you say, if in this beaten fairly 
Jt. Be silent — what else ? 

W. Come now, udi me sincerely, 

Our bar who are they ? 

It, Villains all. 

W, 1 agree. 

The men on the stage 

It. Villains too. 

W, You are sage. 

Our demagogues who ? 

It. Villains also. 

IK. And now 

You perceive your position 
Is mere Inanition. 

Then among the spectators, 

Look which class of natures 
is superior In number. 
jR. I am looking yonder. 
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W* And, pray, what meets your sight? 

IL That the villains will beat them outright 
Here is one that I know, and out there 
Another, and this one close by with long hair. 

W* And what say ye now ? 

R. Beaten quite. Oh ! ye wretches ! 

By the gods, catch my breeches. 

Since 1 shall come over to you. 

Soc. Well, now, do you wish me to lay an embargo, 

And carry your son off, or teach you to argue ? 

iitrcp. Oh ! take him, and teach him, and whin him beside ; 

Only mind that you sharpen him well on one side 
For sixpenny suits ; and the opposite jaw 
Set it well for the weightier matters of law. 

Soc. Rest in peace ; you shall have him a sophist complete. 

P/teitL Yes, bedevilled, I ween, and as pale as a sheet 

Chorus, Hence now I But I say. 

You'll repent it some day. 

Hiow all the goods, which you will gain, ye judges, if our chorus, 

As is right you now support, we w'ill place-before us. 

For, first, if you may wish in time to turn your fallow acres. 

We'll rain on you the first, and leave the rest as dry os bakers. 

Rext, your vines in bearing wc will guard, the fruit ensuring. 

That nor heat nor rain destroy them, though in torrents pouring. 

But if any scoff at us, a mortal, us of heaven. 

Let him think what woes from us will on his head be driven, 

When he cannot from his farm, wine, or other produce gather, 

And bis vines and sprouting olives ail are cut clean off by weather. 
With such stings will we lash him, 

And if we siiotild catch him 
Making bricks in the clay. 

We will ivash them away, 
xVnd his roof, tiles and all. 

Smash with hail big as hall ; 

And if lie, or his cousin. 

Ora friend, may have chosen, 

Some fine day in hU life. 

To marry a wife. 

We will rain all night long. 

Till, 1 ween, he shall motim 
That be had not been born 
On the Nile, where it never 
Rains a drop, before ever 
He decided so wrong. 

Scene— jS/rce/ fjrfore Socrates's House, llnter Strei*s!ADFs . 

Strep. Twentj'Seven— twenty-eight— twenty-nine. Oh ! how near I 
And then — tlien the day, which of all In the year 
1 dread most, and turn sick at, and shiver with cold, 

Straight follows on this one — the new and the old,* 

For they swear, all to whom Vm in debt, they w‘in sue roe. 

And put down ibeir gage, and destroy and undo mo. 

While 1 only ask, what is fair and in reason, 

My good friend, take part now, leave the rest for a season." 

Remit something besides.” All in vain— they ref^use me 
To take their debt thus, and revile and abuse me ; 

Call me cheater and knave; vow they'll sue me at Jaw. 

How then let them sue, for J care not a straw. 


Ths Athenian name for the fir*t day of the month, whw liitfreni became due. 
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If tny boy has provided of Logic a store, 

And ihis I Hliall learn when I've knocked at tbe door. 

Boy ! boy ! Jiulc boy I 

^oc. My good sir, I salute you. 

JStrep, Same to pu, sir; but first take this BSLck^(ffe offers him a Sack 
of Flour) \ it*8 our duty 

To show some Jiule mark of respect for our tutor. 

But tell me — my boy, has he learnt for the future. 

That Logic, tbe one which just now you brought in? 

Soc, He has. 

Strep. Bless, thee, cheating, omnipotent queen ! 

S,tc. So that any indictment you choose you might quash. 

Strep. What, if persons stood by when 1 borrowed tbe cash ? 

Sac, Oh I just so much the better, though thousands were there. 

Strep. And wont I then sing out, iiurrali — hurrah — 

Hurrah-^hurrah ! 

Go and be hanged, ye weighers of pence ! 

Yourselves and your loans, and your cent per cent. 

Ye shall harm me not again, my life embittering. 

A son with such a nous 
Have 1 in my house. 

With a doubie.edged tongue, sharp and glittering. 

A shield attacks to stop, 

A support my house to prop, 

Ana a pest to all my foes, 

Who shall cure his father’s woes. 

Pray, run and call him out here to me. 

Oh ! niy son ! my little mouse ! 

Come out of the house, 

And hear what your father has to say. 

Soc. Here’s the man you want. [AVer Phei>ippide8. 

Strep. Oh ! my dear I my dear I 

Sac. Take and carry him off. 

Str(p. Oh ! my boy ! come here I 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

How delighted I am first to see your complexion ! 

Now, indeed, you do look, on the slightest inspection, 

Stout at lying and wrangling; and, sure, on your face 
Is a fair touch and smack oi that slang of the place. 

'fhe ** What’s that you say r ” — There’s the look, I protest. 

When sinuing to seem sinned against and opprest, 

And a good Attick slyness and cast on that brow ; 

Gome, then, save me, since you were my ruin till now. 

Vheiti. Well ; what do you fear now ? 

Sfrvp. The old and tbe new. 

Vheid. Wliat ! ran any day be at once new and old too ? 

Strip. Yes ; the one, when they threaten their gage to deposit. 

Fhtid. Then they who deposit, 1 warrant, will lose it; 

’Tis not posftiide, sure, that one day should be two. 

Sh'tp. Could it not 't 

FhmL Why should it, unless it be true 

That a woman could be young and old at one moment ? 

Strep. And yet such is ibe notion. 

Fhtid. Because wbat the law meant 

They don*i rightly perceive. 

Strep, But wbat does it intend ? 

iVietd. Old Scion at heart was the people's best friend. 

Street. This has nothing to do with tbe old and the new.^ 

Pheid, Why, the citing he fixed for two days with this view. 

For new and old both, that the real deposition 

Might be made on the new moon. 
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Strep, Why then the addition 

Of the old ? 

Phrui, Man ! that, coming one day before, debtora 
lilight e8c»|)e if they clHine, having aettled their matters, 

(>i‘ if not on the new moon iniKht smart for it early. 

Sr>tp, How thtm dout tlu^ urchiuM take gag<* money fairly. 

On the new moon, but Hiill on the old and the new *r 

P/ind. Why they seem to do just what the forelasters do, 

And to steal off the gages as quick as they may, 

Tiiey for this take a foretaste to«> soon by a day. 

s:rrp. Bravo; poor devils, why sit ye and wonder, 

Of us the wdse s|iirits, the iriakiiig and plunder ! 

Slocks and stones, stupid noddles. 

Counters, sheep, empty buttles ! 

On myself and this my son, 

To such fortune w'e have come, 

1 must sing an encomiiim 1 
“ Friend Strepsiades, well done — 

That so clever you yourseil are. 

And so sharp a lad to pilfer 
You have at fiome in your son.*’ 

Now my friends will tell us. 

And my neighbours jeabius, 

When they see thee by Ihy talking 

Over all thy law suits walking 

Biit I loiu; to lake you in heie. 

And in your honour gite a dinner. 

J^ntir PasIas, itur KKPst M)i ( ‘ddu/t, u tf/t a J'. und to o itnvhs tfn 

^UfttH4/tns. 

Pus, Well, if this is to )iaf»pen, whai trimd can it be 
I'o It'ud money at all ? Not a ji»t. 1 can see. 

It were [»etter by far at the time t<» assume 
A giiud hold brazen front, than to have trr»uble«< to come. 

hen here am I now, iny 4»wn f’a^h t4> r»M ii\er, 

Dfatrgiiii: you out my suinmortH to see, and moreover 
ril i:et into a scrape wiiii a man of the parish, 

How so be, while I lire, 1 will never dispaisnre 
NIy couiiti y, but suinmous him sttuighi, as in fitnesa. 

S'rtp, Who is this r 

P‘f<- For the old and the new. 

S'rtp, Be my witness, 

He iiam»'d two days at once. What a thing! what a thought ! 

/'r/.. I’ue twehe pouiois which you had when the brush- tsil you bought. 

Bnisli-iail ! h<»fse ! don’t you hear? I wfiom ail of you know 
Quite aboiniriate riding ? 

Cos. By Jove, be it ! 

But y<iu swore > y the gods jou would pay me again. 

St.tp. No, t»y Jo\e — tor niy boy had not learnt me out then 
The Logic whicti pays not. ifu- Acalablenc. 

i* n. And now are you iotending tor this to oubrheal it? 

Sin p. Yes, what else <*ould I gain fViiin instructing llie youth ? 

And will you suhmir to deny it on i*ath ? 

By the gods as I hid you, whatever the term is ? 

S rrp, The w’liai gods ? 

Pas, By Jupiter, Neptune, and Henriea. 

S.np. Ye«, and put down a three obol piece too, to awear it. 

J*oH, Tfieo be hung for the impudent forehead to dare it. 

»^rip He’d do well with a rubbing of salt on hia back. 

Pm, You are jeering, 1 gueaa. 

Strep, He would take a ail peck. 

Par, No, I TOW ; but you shan’t thus escape ine outright, 

Bj great Jove and the gods. 
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Shrp. Oh It tickles rae quite. 

Gods — Jove for an oath ; ’twas wise — how amusing— — 

Vas. Vou shall suffer some day, though, his name for abusing. 
But sajr — will you pay me my money or not? 

Answer quick, aud despatch me. 

Strrp. Stay here on the spot. 

I will give you this moment an answer direct. [Exit. 

P(u. What d’ye think he will do? 

Mu. Pay you off, I expect. 

Ejiier Strepsiadks with n wcnUirth^ w cavdopus. 

Slrej). Where’s the man that is wanting his money V— look here, 
W’hat is this ? 

iVy. W hat is this ? — why a cardope clear. 

S/np. So you \enture to ank me lor payment, you fool ! 

Not a sous would 1 ever pay back to a soul 
Wlio would go for to call cardopus cardope. 

W’on’t you pay then ? 

Strcjt. No — not as depends upon me. 

Won’t you <juicken your pace there, and off from the door, 

Ifi ihe turn of au eye? 

I\ix. ] will off; but be sure. 

May I die if I do not deposit my gage. 

.SV/ryy. Then you’ll lose it, beside the twelve pounds, in your rage. 
Yet it is U4*t my wish you should meet such a loss, 

Just for calling a eardopun wrong, like a goose, 

Tl<iti r \y\ VM AS. nur'.thcr ( 'tc<iittn\ iiinpin^. U'ilh his face bound uju 
Atuy. ()h,<lear! oh, dear ! 

.Vnp Heii/ho! 

Whoever is this, in such groanings outbr€*akiug ? 

It was one of the gods, sure, of ('arciniis speaking. 

AfUif, \t'hat, friend ; who am 1 ? Is it this thou would'st know ? 
All ill-fated wretch — 

Shep. Go your way, fellow, go ! 

Jm' /. Oil, hard-hearted goil. Oh, thou wlieel-crashing fate 
Ol my naijrs ! Pallas, how thou hast luiu'd my state 
Strt p, W liy, wliatever barm has Th'poleinus done ye ? 
imp. Don’t mock me, my friend; don't insult; — but rny money, 
riie sum your son had, bid him pay me again ; — 

Most <»f all when Pm now in sueh suffering and pain. 

Siu p. What money is this that you want? 

Ah u. W hat I lent him, 

Shu !>. Then, indeed, as it seems, you have ground for lamenting! 
Auuj. 1 was driving, aud thrown; ’tis the cause Pm so stiff; 

’Tin indeed. 

Sirrp. Why thus <lri veiling and doting, os if, 

’Stead of thrown Irom a horse, you yourself were an ass ? 

Atup. If I want to recover uiy cash, shall this pass 
For drivfdliiig aud doting? 

Strrp. " Poor mail, it eaii’t he ; — 

You are not quite yourself; — touch'd a little. 

Amp. What, hey I 

.SV/i/y. You seem to have had a ronciiwsion of brain. 

Amp. And you certain, unless you shall pay me again, 

Hy Henries, to have a fresh suitmions at once. 

Strep. Pray, sir, which opinion do you hold? — pronounce; 

Does Jove every lime rain us water quite new, 

Or the sun draw the same water back from below? 

Amp. 1 know nothing of either; and d*»u't care a dash. 

Strep. How then can you claim to lecover your cash, 

Who know nothing at all of the regions of auher ? 

Amp. But if you're diatreat^ pay uin back, 'stead of neither, 
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The i&tVest at least. 

W iiat’s this iut*rest ;«-what, beast ? 

Amy, What else but that always the debt is increased 
By motitli and by day, as the time slips on flowfogly, 

Getting larger and larger. 

mtrep. Well done; you speak knowingly. 

Then I ask — the sea now, is It larger, d*ye deem, 

Than it formerly was ? 

Amp. No, by Jove, but the same. 

’Tit^u’e fair it should ever be greater. 

S//rp, How then ? 

Does the sea not increase, thou most stupid of men I 
Though so many rivers run to it, and yet 
You are constantly seeking to swell up your debt? 

Won't you take yourself off from tlie house in a crack ? 

Fetch the poker, quick here. 

Amy. You’ll attest tliis attack. 

Slrep, Get away, you old hack ; arn’t you off? do you stop ? 

(STREPS1A0E5 attacks and drives him vjffl) 

Amy. Is not this an assault? 

Strep, l^anlsh. Til stir you up. 

ril stick you behind, you great drag, I've a uotion. 
Arn't you flying? I thought 1 should put you in motion, 
Aud quicken your paces, 

Yourself, wheels and traces. 

Chorus, 

What an evil to long 
For things that are wrong ! 

Here's this man with grey forehead, 

Desiring to plunder 
The money he horroived. 

And much 1 shall wonder 
If this day be escape 
Falling into a scrape, 

Which shall suddenly bring 
On this sophist outwitted. 

Some terrible thing 

For the crirai^s be committed. 

For 1 think he will presently And to his cost 
W^hat he long since was seeking, 

That his son is in speaking 
’Gainst all this is justj 
Sharp and clevOt enough, 

All be meet to beat off, 

Though he speak like a villaio. 

And niayhap he'll l>e willing 
To have him instead, 

Without tongue in hts head. 

( Knb r STKEpsiAtms aud his son,) 

Sfrtp, Oh dear ! oh dear ! 

Good neighboum and kinsmen, and men of my parish, 

He is beating me, — help by all means, or 1 perinb. 

Wo'a me, oh roy head and my jaw, what a plight! 

Wretch, you're beating >our fattier ! 

Pheid. Well, father, quite right. 

Strep, You see. he confesses he's beating me. 

PAeid. True. 

Stt*ep, Ob, you villain, you murd'rer, you housebreaker, you. 

. PAeid, Again. Call me again these, and many beside. 

Do you know, that to hear me abused is my pride ? 

S/re^ Ob, you impudent beast ! 

^heid, . Rosea quite, give me plenty* 


LOot. 
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Strep, You are beating your father. 
l^heid, ]gy Jove, I’ll content ye. 

rJI Hhow I was beating youjustly. 

Strep. Oh liar! 

Ilow could it be juRt to be beating your sire ? 

Phetd. I will prove it, and beat you with logic — quite fair. 
Sfvrp. You’ll prove this ? 

P^**td. Yes, with ease, and with plenty to spare. 

But ( hoose which of the Logics you wish to rehearse. 

Strejf. Which Logic d’ye mean V 

fd. Why, the better or worse y 

Sfnp, I had thee then taught to soin« purpose, by Jove, 

T»> outargue all right, if you now are to prove. 

Against reason and triitli, that it’s lawful and handsome 
For children their poor helplens Hires to lay hands on. 

l*tnid. But I’ll prove it, 1 think, to such perfect conviction. 
That not even yourself will attempt contradiction. 

Stnp. Well, 1 do wish to know, what be ever will say. 


(' horns, 

Tis thy business, old man, to consider which way. 
You will cuuqtier the lad. 

Since unless now he had 
Some ground 1 1 rely on, 
lie, ne\er would be 
I'hus hold as a lion. 

But there’s* more than we see 
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Some cause for liis t'ourage ; at least, it is clear, 

'Fhe iiian’H disposiiitm kiiow's nothing of fear. 

But l)»e muse from whi<-h the battle at the first began to brew 
Nuiv you must inlorm the ('lioius. This l>y all means yi»u will do. 

.S' /»/>. ! will then proceed lo mention whence our ipiaiTel first arose, 

For xvheii w** were supping gladly, just as each among you knows. 

First I bade him take Ins harp and sing .Simonides' stave — 

“ J'hf oh hkor the mm o as s/tnrn " — when he at once began to rave. 

Vowing it was out of date, rjuiw? old fashion.^! at a meal, 
i )ver wim* to play and sing like a woman grinding meal. 

Pfttof, At il»e time <h‘Hei ved you not a good trampling on and beating, 
('ailing out for **oiigs if grasshoppers at table treating? 

Sin p. Yes — and wbat be ntiw is saying, he asserted at the time here. 
And Niiimnides, he said too. was a iiiiserahle rhymer; 

And indeed I Inudly could — still 1 tried the knave to stand — 

And proceederl next to bid him take at least his bough In hand. 

And some -h^chyluH repeat me, when lu; straight refused to do it, 

C Irying, 1 supjxisit, I fancy .Kschylus a first-rate poet, 

Koiigli and rujjged, iinconeocted, full of homhast, swell, and noise, 

I pon wiiicli you can’t imagine how my stomach ’gan to rise. 

Still 1 hit my lips, and kept my rage down, and saye 1, However, 

'lidi me some, whal<*’er they are, of your new things, sharp and clever. 
AMuui a tale I'.ui ipidean straight lie sung me — how a brother 
Lived in incest with his sisttu', born, thou monster, of one mother! 

This 1 rouid endure no longer; but began at once to strap him 
With abuses thick and threef<dd— when, as it was like to happen, 

Word ’gainst w'ord w'e Hung and bandied — after which he leaped upon me, 
.\nd kept on to bung and buflet, pound and throttle, choke and stun me. 

Vtuid, And for hating Kuripides should I not maul you? — 

That great sage. 

Strip, He a sage? Oh, what name can I call you I 
But another licking 
1 shall have for spi^aklng. 

Phcid, Yen, by Jove! I’ll serve it. 

And you’ll well deserve, it. 

VOL. XXXVItl. NO. rcXL. 
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Strep. How, deserve ill Shameless monster! I who brought you up till 
breeehed, 

While you inuled, and lisped, and prattled, understanding all you witihed—- 
If you t ried for bree I heard it straight, and gave you drink to take — 
When you nsked for mammy, mammy, 1 would come and bring you cake— 
Siton hI you began to cry, wanting something, to the door 
1 would take yoii out, and holding, set you down my lap before. 

And now when I was calling 
For mercy, ami bawling 
Till I’m ready to burst, 

V4m held by my throat. 

And would not take me out 
To the door, thou accurst! 

Hut, throttling and choking, 

Have made nie my cloak in, 

All at once and iny worst. 

Chvrns. I suspect nov% the heart of each son 
H leapiiur to hear what he*ll say ; 

For it tills one, such acts having done. 

Shall gaiu by his talkimr tlie day, 

The skins ot the old 
I vvouidirt them hold 
Ar the pi ice they w’ould fetch 
Of pea>epod or vetch. 

Thine’s the work, ot reasons novel, ob, thou mover and rebutter, 
borne persuci'.ive art to seek so to seem the truth to utter! 

ni. Oh, how nice to be actpiainted w'iih new niatie!>, sharp and wise! 
And <iur old established customs find one’s able to despi^e! 

I fi»r uiy part, when I ihouijiit of nought but lidiiig and ot raking, 

C'oiild nut tor iny life together put thiee words wiiluMit mistaking; 

Hut ^itjce ihi'^ iny friend has taught me from my fancy to di^Iotlge it, 

And I’m u*rsed iii subtle gumnes, reasons, quibbles, quiiks, and logic*, 
boou 1 think to show the nght one 
Has our fathers’ backs to smite on. 

Stni'. Hide, then ride, by Jove! for me, it were better, by Ibis token, 
Horses four at once to keep, than be horsed myselt and broken. 

Hut to that part of the question I will turn from whence you 
tore me, 

And ril ask you, when a Iwiy, did you use the whip hand o’er me? 

Str,jK Ves, 1 did in pure good-will, caring tor }our weal. 

' Now answer, 

]•< it not (juite fair for wr by beating also when a man, sir, 

St to show you my aff*‘ction ; since to beat one means regard t 
For, cau it be fnir that your back should by blows remain uuscarred, 

And that mine should not ; and yet I’rn a freetnnu good as you. 
bhall bo)s softer thus, and think you faihera shall nut suffer loo ? 

S'f‘/>. What now r 

You will next assert this Js held a hoy’s \ oration. 

Hut tl»at grey beards are twice over boys Til show in refutation; 

Ami i? sure is fair that older men ahould suffer more than young — 
l:j pi oportioD as their years have less excuse for going wTong. 

> ' /t. Hut that we should thus be treated no where is the law or notion. 
Pht ifL Was not he, then, a mere man first who set this law in motion, 

Ju-t a*^ you and 1 'f and talking to the ancients He evinced it — 

Whai lo'.s litjhihave I, 1 pray, a new law to make at^ainst it ? 

For all hjiure sohh their fathers in return to whip and beat, 

And the bbm.s we had before the law was made w'call remit, 

Arid^ilow them to you freely to have paid them on us gratis. 

Then the coc Kh and tuher creatures, just consider what ilieir state is. 

How their fathers they retort on— jei in what respect do these 
Ua surpass^ except that hiaiuies make they not» nor pass decreea. 
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Strep. Why thf'ii, sinco the cocks to'copy in bII points you try and search, 
Why not on the diiifgliill feed too ? why not sleep upon a perch *r 

jyuAff, Oil, the cahi; it not the saine, man— not eVn Socrates would say, 
S(rc]>, Look here, tJien, and beat me not, oryou*ll blame yourself some day. 

Tfinth How 't 

Sfrt />. Since I’ve aright at present you to punish as my bod, 

And you 11 punlbh your’s* if ever you've a child. 

But, if I’ve none, 

\11 my blo^vfi will pass for nothing — you will die, and mock and cheat me. 

SInp. I, for my part, fellow grey beaid, think he proves the right to beat me. 
And lorthinkh w'<* slioiild concede now to our boys tbeir proper due. 

For it's fair that w<‘ hhould suflcr if unrighteous things we do. 
f V/f kJ. But uiicnd — one other tjnontc 

S^np. Yes, for else my fate is sure. 

/'/:t n(. Vet, pel < hanre, you’ll grieve no longer, but think lightof all before. 
Shrp Ho‘\' n(»*v ? explain what good from this you’ll be tjo me conveying. 
I’ll heat my mother, just as you. 

A r p. Whai’s that— what’s that you’re saying r 

Wfij', licre’s an evil worse than t’other. 

i’fnuf. Hut what if, with my Alinor Logic, 

1 prove to you, 

Hy ica- 40 iH tim*, 

'1 tiiU it ii i.oMMl to heat one’s mother r 


.S'/ p. W hai l i e r hut, if you giiiii your project, 

'i here’s iioihin^r slnill hind } ou 
I’l oin llirou'ir.i: } oursj If, 

^^H!l Soei:i,t»s, iikto i1m‘ Ixjftomless gulf, 

\o(l your loj'n al craft helond \ ou. 

'rijiv, \e ('loads, I hitv e suir.Tcd through you as the caiis^es, 
l*y eo;ifidii)j to you idl iny triMjJdeH and hosses. 

< // '/ Ihou ait iliyseit the .-ause of tliis tliy beating, 

I'iU- iMKiie/ turned thy-.clt to \ire ami cheating. 

>/,<//. \\ hv d»d ye ii(»i tlien li il me what 1 was doing, 

Hu» u.;ed .Ml :iii oul c - uic 1 lied n an to hi- ruin V 

< , /. 1 t'lis v-tdi \\ e act, v^'iieiiev IT \v«* bchirid 
OtiC ot uni ieiitt-oiis loiieiin/.', had and bold, 

IMI we hiUt‘ pluiiuo-d htiii into ill, and triven 
’I'll it awlul ‘o ^soii — fear the wrath of Hea\en. 

.\tn p. Disiiy me — ii a a hard ca*»€*, yc C/loiitlrt, but quite fit, 

I'ei it wiC' not »l«e thing to cnde.ixour to cheat 

n ol mole y I fun rowed. Now, tfioii dearest boy, 

(’oiitiiv ’ fi<»w ili.'it ( 'iiit replioji — wretch — to destroy, 

ml ’^oei ,'i'es, too, 

{’onie witli me, dearest, do — 

Ihey, wdio dual us horli into ail these disasters. 

t'.iffl. Hut I nevi'r lujultl vi iituie to maltreat my masters. 

.S'/ u. Do^d,)- vchpect Jvjve the Patman. 

/’.h o/. Oh, good. 

Look there-. .Jove tJie i'atroaii — you’re old as the flood — 

Is th«*ve u .lovt lit all 'r 

S}iju V( there is. 

/’/ :•./. No such thing. 

Since Widilponl Ims driven .love out, and is king. 

S^Jtp. lie li:is not ; but I iln'o thought this Whirlpool, this bowl, 
Was Jupitcr’H self Oh, to be such a fool 
To take you for a (lod, a mere morsel of delf! 

Vftiiit, Then keep to your folly, and rave by yourself. 

Stf(p 4 Wo's me tor my madness. I sure was distracted, 

When at Socrates’s word e'en the Gods 1 ejected. 

Yet oh ! Hermes, beloved, don’t iii anger abuse me, 

Nor ruin me quite, but forgive and excuse me. 

Though a babbling old fool, I wentwTong In my mind, 

But give me advice whether atraight 1 Miould And 
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An ludictmont, and Bun him, or what else you please— (A pause, 

Rit»ht advice ! to forbid any botching of pleas. 

You urge burning the house down as quick as we can— 

The babblers, the praters ! Here, Xaiithias, my man, 

Fetch a ladder — come <iiit — a spade— don’t stand aloof. 

Mount this puzzle-pate thoughuhouse, and down with the roof. 

[lie cliuths the roof of the honse^ and begins to pull it doun. 
Come faster and faster, 

If you love your own master. 

Till you tumble them down, 

The house on their crown. 

And here quick — I’m delighted, 

Fetch a torch ready lighted. 

And ril make them pay 
For their doings this day. 

Though they humbug like fury. 


Enter a Disciple o/Socuati.s. 

Hollo ! men, I adjure you. 

Strep, It’s your lime, friend Flambeau, 

To try wliat you can do. 

And send lots of fire out. 

J)is, Man, wliat are you about? 

Strip, What about? what but liewing 
With the beams of your attic 
A slight subtle chat, 

Dis, Good God ! what’s he at ? 

W’ho’s this rutban, this villain. 

Setting fire to the ceiling ? 

Str(p. It’s the person whose cloak 
You stole with your crook. 

J)is\ You’ll kill us, you wretch. 

Strep, This is just what 1 wish, 

I’nless my good axe 
la its efforts relax, 

And my hopes disappoint. 

Or I first break a joint, 

Or my neck by a Jail. 

Enter SorftVTl'.s. 

llo! you man on the wall. 

Fellow, what are you doing ? 

Strep, Air pacing, and the sun intently tiewing. 

Soc, Good God, I shall choke 
With the ashes and smoke. 

And 1 — there’s a crash — 

Shall be burnt to an asli. 

Strep, Yes — for what had ye done all the Gods to decry, 
And the moon’s privy secrets and motions to spy ? 

Hunt, pell, knock them down, boys, for many a reason, 

But moat knowing well ’gainst the Gods their high treason. 
i 'hf^nis Lead ye oft', for fair enough 

Has our choir its part enacted. 
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THE DOCTOR. 
DOSE SECOND. 


A PLEASANT enough article, but 
the Kubjpct somewhat stale,’* some 
where or oilier remarked a “ small 
critic, wielding his delicate pen” 
pro and con ** The Doctor, Dose 
First,” in our July Number. The 
book was absolutely more than a 
year old, and, to our band-blind 
friend, seemed in the distance to be- 
bmg to the Retrospective Review. 
To our eyes it looked fine as a new 
risen star. Stale ! Why, a book is 
not like a quartern loaf'. It is — with 
reverence be it spoken — the bread 
of life. A lohf gets mouldy and 
inubiy in a few days, but after the 
lapse of centuries a book is fre^h as 
on the day it w'as born. The Read- 
ing Public’s appetite for novelty is 
diseased, and, if any thing could 
humble ourselves in our own eyes, 
it would be to know' that she iiad 
recourse periodically to our pages 
f(»r its gratification. Rut proud and 
haftpy are vve that she is not a sub- 
scriber. Our circulation is in an- 
other sphere. The Reading Private 
-~(jod bless her! — is our bosom 
fiitMid — ay, in millions of happy 
homes all over the habitable globe 
we are hugged to her heart by day 
— at niiiht — we confess it without a 
blush — we lay dovv'u our head by 
hers ou the same pillow — “ The 
W'orld forgetting, by ilu? wot Id for- 
got” — and slide away in our em- 
bracement adown tine or other of 
the delightful descents without 
number niiinberless, leading into the 
divine Land of Dreams. 

It must not be supposed from this 
that W'e have a poor opinion of the 
daily and weekly literary papers. 
Quite the contrary. We love some 
— like many — and hate none of 
them — nor are we on any occasion 
annoyed by the agility with which 
their editors and Vuutributors, one 
and all of them, are sure constantly 
to spring upon every new work, 
and tear out its heart, its lights and 
liver — its pluck for the insatiable 
maw of the Reading Public. It 
might be otherwise were we too 
purveyors for that gluttOQiiess to 
whom the grave is an epicui%. But 


she for whom we provide Is a 
healthful creature, who never once 
in all her life painfully experienced 
cither hunger or thirst. Her meat 
is manna and her drink is dew. We 
have but to gather that in baskets 
and this in cups, and she duly re- 
ceives the offering from our hands 
with a benediction. How sweet is 
Nature’s service! Our wages are in 
our work, and it is only on reflec- 
tion that we know we are waxinff 
old I 

Is not this truly the character of 
Maga? One number maybe more 
delightful than another, though you 
know not well why, just as it is 
w'ith the days in spring. But no 
anxiety is felt with regard to any 
one of them an hour before the 
dawning — each seems the first of a 
new series — and if one is merry as 
.Saturday, mayhap the next is serene 
as Sabbath ! 

You must not rail this vanity, for 
we are poor in spirit and humble in 
heart. Our vanity is of an entirely 
diflerent kind. We are vain — there 
is no use in denying it — of our per- 
son, but not of our mind. That we 
are one of the finest looking elderly 
gentlemen extant we are not so 
flrinly assured, as not to feel happy 
in having our belief in that fact con- 
firmed by youis — and therefore you 
cannot well praise our appearance 
beyond the reach of our sympathies. 
What a majestic figure ! What a 
noble brow I Expressions such as 
these, overheard by us in a whisper, 
confirm the truth of that revelation 
which sometimes, as we stand be- 
fore our mirror, our heart sinks to 
fear may he apocryphal — and many 
a time have we resolved to have our 
picture painted by Pickersgill, and 
hung up in the Temple of Fame. 
But uotliiug the world can say will 
ever persuade us that we are a great 
genius. We are w-hat is far better — 
an excellent creature — but rather 
deflcieiit in iuteliectuals — talents, as 
they are called, we have few or none, 
but Nature has been gracious to 
us in giving us intuitions of truths 
-.^our soul opens its eye and sees— 
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aod the material and the moral world 
are full to overflowing with images 
of beauty and of love. From ear- 
liest boyhood— as Sehiller would 
have written in English— 

** All lived U* inr — the bee, tlu* lluwer ; 
To me the iniirmunng louiitHiii sung ; 
What feeU not, lelt—no strung a p.iw'er 
or »ny life o‘er ail had flung ! ” 

Has not all this for many years been 
visible in the W'ork over which it 
may not he so truly said that we 
have presided, as that we have in- 
spired it ? Our own contributions 
would make, we believe, consider- 
ably upwards of a hundred octavo 
volumes, printed in the usual style; 
and we have seen it said that hen* 
there has been fra^tr. Of 

what ? If good and genial thnughis 
and feelings of ours have flovvt'd 
over so many thousand pages, we 
cannot think they have been lost. 
By what other channels conlii they 
have been less ostentatif»U’‘ly cirru- 
lated V In what other way more 
kindly offered to the sympHtfiie.-* 
of our beloved brethren of e\ery 
degree? All that may have hem 
worthless, or of little worth, will 
thus as surely as in any other way, 
and to ourselves ninie pleadingly, 
slip into oblivion ; and if aught tlieie 
be which deserves tlie pre^ervatil‘Il 
of memory, she will not Irt it <iie 
because it lives now in sm h hunihio 
sheets — for thotigli puhli*<hed in 
numbers, 

A book's a btiok fi»r tluil 

and there are pi'renniids fob! are 
they types, Maga! even of Thee f) 
that flower many times a-vear — nay, 
tiiut are in flow'er all ti>e \enr 
through— and yet live many years — 
as ihou niayst contiutie to do — in 
Runsiiinc and in storm — long afou* 
the hands tl»at now tremble ns tJ»ey 
tend thee have been resolved into 
the dust I 

It will not be easy to find surh 
another editor. Your editor is some 
times a pompous prig of a pretender, 
who haa acquired, nobody knows 
liOw« some literary reputation, and 
in bis own coterie is considered a 
man of fine taste, sound judgment, 
and gre&t erudition— out of it no- 
%Odf, or a dunce. Sometimes lie 
Is a celebrated writer, who from fn- 
dofenee, or timidity, or exhaustion. 
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writes no more, but rules by the 
•* magic of a name.*’ Or he is a 
scribbler. One or two editors there 
are now — accomplished for their 
task. To none of these classes do 
W'e belong. Yet, tiresome as he 
often is — iiow popular is old Chris- 
topher North ! In Maga, nobody 
presumes to imitate him — out of 
Mage, nobody does any thing else ; 
but what <‘arirnture« I 

People hive strange notions about 
periodicals The wiser sort know 
tlint grows Hut the unini- 

tiated toj>H'-hly believe that she is 
composed of voluntary conirihij- 
tors and tlicst^ anonytiioiis. The 
Halaam Box is fondly iinaiiined 
by many to b** an airy nothing— 
vviiei^’jis it is as fiig as tfie chest in 
the ('astle that contains the S<*onisii 
Uegalia — and, ihoui^h not more nt 
present than its coulents 

would bring a hundred jmunds, if 
sold, forjmu** snulV paper — double 
that ‘uni it di'>p<»*'ed ot tor copy to 
’■et uji a new piuiodical Some ot 
tlie conti ilMirors to the Balaam Biix 
have for many year*- petsisted in 
once a montti rcijuestitjg ns to retm n 
their articles, wtule they have piu- 
s!'»t«^d Ml, o?ice a- month, semlmg ilieui 
to tiiat iMtnrn.* fioinwliich no iiavel- 
IfT can he tea'-onahly expe< ted to 
retuin. Oihers have a rnelamdmly 
pleasure — n nn-uiuttil piide in tlte 
conviction, tiiat no voican(» will ever 
tbiovv up the asticH, in whicii live 
their wonted fires, tioin that < rater. 
Since the ileoe lias fieeti no 

eruption — aiitl the spideis, as if ut- 
teify foi-rettiil ot that dreadful dny, 
have woven llieir webs along the 
walls, h<i tliat 5 on gather it in 

}ian<ifuls fiom the very inink ot the 
Balaam. 

Hundreds accompany their coii- 
trihutioiis w'ith a n quest that they 
may lie inserted in the — next Num- 
ber! How veiy modest ! Were they 
all accepted— aritl drawn for iiiHcr- 
lion by lot — lie woui<i have reason 
to iiug himself «tu his good fortune, 
whose ffppetirnnce in our pngea 
might he ihfMij.di» to conie within th«; 
verge of pn.shihiiity towards the mid- 
dle, of next century. On an average, 
we ship by the tw'enty-tourtti of ibe 
tnonih. By tl;e fifteenth, on an ave- 
rage, the last slieet — which is Home- 
times the first — must be at preea. 
How else could Maga be duly pub- 
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llshed in London? Yet countless 
troops of contributors, whose arti- 
cles reach us after IVIai^a has passed 
the Swin, express a hojie of seeing; 
themselves in that very Number ! 
Calculating young men! W'e have 
not had, for many years, any “ No- 
tices to Correspondents.'* Yet scores 
of scribblers continue to solicit ac- 
knowledgement in our “ usual No- 
tices to Correspondents,” and tell 
us they will anxiously look for their 
initials — should any thing prevent 
the insertion of their lucubrations in 
our ” Next Number.” Politics and 
criticism we keep in our own hands 
— and the hands of a few friends. 
All mankind may see that with haif 
an eye — yet is our London parcel 
sometimes like a cheese. Nay, the 
anonymous send us Noctes ! and we 
have shuddered to see Cliristiipher 
every iiicli a (bickney. The tide of 
verse never ebbs— 

** They rtill nut hark, ihuu!;!) Canute ^ives 
cummaint 

but luckily the water never reaches 
above our instep, and tve walk dry- 
shod among the partans ! 

Not one man iu a million ran write 
a tolerable review. We know no 
rexiewcr who comes witliiu a bun- 
dled miles of ourselves in giving the 
idea of a work. Vet, liiiherto we 
ba\e given no adequate idea of ‘‘ The 
Dot'lur.” But itieu how pleasant 
weie our extracts ! With the finest 
feeling and ilie nicest discrimination 
We selected the best bits in the first 
Volume, and so Dovk- tailed them 
tliat the vai legated composition was a 
beautiful spi»cinien of a whole — and 
eke in itsell a whole, displaying the 
rare genius of tiie author whoever 
lie may be, and in whatever name he 
may rejoice. No need now to re- 
mind you l)y recapitulation of the 
birth and boyhood of “ our hero.** 
That houseliold, so exquisitely de- 
scribed, is not to be forgotten ; you 
remember that young Daniel was an 
apothecary’s apprentice at Doncas- 
ter — and may still be wondering 
why the “ statesman ’* chose that 
profession for his only son, instead 
of leitiiig him live on his hereditary 
acres like his simple forefathers. 
You shall now hear why. 

” If George Herbert’s Temple, or hU 
Ilemaina, or his life by old Isaak Walton, 
had sU or any of them happened to be 
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among those few but precious books which 
Daniel prized so highly and used so well, 
it is likely that the wish of his h^art 
would ha%'e been to train up bis won for a 
priest to the temple. But so it was that 
none of his reading was of a kind to give 
his thoughts that direction ; and be had 
not conceived any exalted opinion of the 
clergy from the specimens which bad 
fallen in his way. A contempt which 
was but too general had been brought 
upon the order by the ignorance or the 
poverty of a great proportion of its mem- 
bers. The person who served the hum- 
ble church wiiich i3<iiiiel dutihilly at- 
tended WHS almost MS pure as a capuchiite, 
and quite as igmirant. This poor man 
had ohtained in evil hour from some easy 
or careless* bishop h lic.ense to preurb. 
It was rcpreheijsible erKojub to have <ir- 
duineil one who was destitute ot every 
qiiHlification that the office lequ.ies • the 
fault was still greater in proinoliiig him 
from the desk to the pulpit. 

• A very great scholar * is quoted by 
Dr Eachanl, us saying * that such preac.h- 
iiig as is usual isa hinderance of salvation 
rather than the means to it.' 'riiis was 
said when the fashion of conceited ftreach- 
irig which is satiri/ed in Frey Gerundio, 
had extended to England ; and though 
that fashion has so long been obsolete, 
that many persons will be surprised to 
bear if had ever existed among us, it may 
Still reasonably be questioned whether 
sermons such as they commonly are, do 
not quench more devotion than they kin- 
dle. 

“ My lord ! put not the book aside iu 
displeasure ! (I address inystdl to wh:tt- 
cver Bishop may he reading it. ) Uu- 
biasned 1 will not call myself, for I am a 
true and orthodov churchman, and have 
the interest.s of the church zealously at 
hearty because I believe and know them 
to be esseiitiaily and inseparably c^uincct- 
ed with those of the commonwealth. 
But I have been an attentive observer, 
and, as such, request a hearing. Rec«*ive 
my remarks as coming from one whose 
principles are in entire accord with your 
lordship’s, who.s«> wishes have the same 
.scn|)e and purport, and who, while he 
offers his htmest opinion, submits it with 
proper humility to your judgment. 

The founders of the English Church 
did not intend that the sermon should in- 
variably form a part of the Sunday ser- 
vices. It became so in condem'.eusion to 
the Puritans, of whom it has long been 
the fashion to speak with resjiect, instead 
of bolding them up to the contempt and 
infamy and abhorrence which they have 
•o richly merited. They have been ex- 
tolled by their detoendante and eucceeaura 
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at models of patriotism and piety ; and 
the success with which this deluttiuii bad 
been practised is one of the most rcmiirk- 
able examples of what may be effected by 
dint of effrontery and persevering lalse- 
hood. 

“ That sentence I am certain will not 
be disapproved at Fulham or Lambeth. 
Dr Southey, or l>r Phtllpots might have 
written it. 

** The general standard of the tdergy 
has un'douhtedly been very much raised 
o nce the days when they were not allows 
cd to preach without a lii'eiise for that 
purpose from the ordinary. Neverthe- 
less it is certain that many persons who 
are in other, and more material lesprcts 
well, or even excellently qualified for the 
ministerial functions, may be ei anting in 
the qnalilications for a preacher. A inan 
may possess great Jeariiing, Mtiirid princi- 
ples and good sense, and yet Ife without 
the talent of nrrangiiig and e\|nv'‘''ing his 
thoughts well in a written disctairse . he 
may want the pt»vver of lixing the alien- 
tion, or reaching the hearts of his In .it- 
ers ; and in that case tin: di»conr*»‘% as 
same old writer has said in serious jest, 
which was designed fur editiejition turns 
to /edification. The evil was less in .-Vd- 
ditioifs days when he who tlistriisted his 
own abilities, availed hiinselt of the eoin- 
p(»sition of Bonie approved duiiu*, and 
was not disparaged in the opinion ot hi** 
congregation, hy taking a printed toUiine 
into the pulpit. 'i fits is no longer prac- 
ti^ed ; but insfeatl of this, whieh sei ured 
wholeMnne instruction t4» tiie people. Mor- 
mons arc inaiiuiactured tor stie. and sold 
in maiitO'CM ipr, i^r printt'd in a tui-iiv* 
type imitating inaiiiiscript. The armies 
which are prepared tor hucIi a niaikri, 
are for the most part copied from abscuie 
book'<, with more or less alteration of lan- 
guage, and generally for the worse; and 
so far as they are drawn timn stn h 
Miurcea they are not lik<‘ly to i ontaiti .my 
thing exreptionahle on the seorv of doc- 
trine : hut the best authors will n<»i here- 
sorted to, for fear of dis<*overy. and there- 
fore %vhen these are used, the cotigivga- 
tion lose as much in point of instruc tion, 
as he who uses them ought to lose in srlU 
esteem- 

** Dut it is more injurious when a more 
scrupulous man cvinpuHCH his own din. 
coarsea, if be be deficient either in judg. 
meiit or learning. lie is then mot e likely 
to entangle fdain texts than to unravel 
knotty ones ; rash positions are sometimes 
advanced by such preachers, unsound ar- 
gamenta are adduced by them in support 
of mtmieiitoiui doctrines, and though these 
Iblagjt neitlier offend the ignorant and 
oor injure the well-miuded and 
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well-informed, they carry poison with 
them when they enter a diseased ear. It 
cannot he doubted that such seruiuns uot 
ns corroboratives for iiiddelity. 

“ Nor when they contain nothing that 
is actually eiToiieous. but arc ineiely uri- 
improvitig, are they in that case ultogeilicr 
harmless. They are nut harmless if they 
are felt to be tedious. They are not 
harmless if they turpi fy the understand- 
ing : a ciiill that heginn there may extend 
to the \itul regions, llif^hup 'I’aylor (the 
great .Tcreniy) says of ilevulional httoks 
that * they are in a large degree the urea- 
siuii of so great irideviilion us prevaiU 
among the generality of roitntnal Chris- 
tians, ‘being,’ lie says, * represented naketl 
in the coiiflu.sions of ^pici({lal life, with- 
out or art or learning ; and made apt fi>r 
prisons who can do noiliin.; but belii'ie 
and love, not for them that eaii cotiMder 
and lo\e.* This applies more toivibl\ to 
bad Heiiuons than to euinmoiipi.tei* b. tdvs 
of dev.iiimi ; the ho.ik m ly he laid usidi* 
il it offend the risidir*'* iuduuieui. but the 
Sermon is a positive inilutiou npun the 
helpless Iteaier. 

** The same bis]n,;», — and his ramr 
ought to earry wiUi ii .lutiouitv .iiio Mi; 
the. wise and the good, his ililiveicdan 
opinion upon this sui', ret, in his adini- 
rahlo .\polo.;y for A utlioi i/« iJ uad "s. t 
I'ollllsiit LltiMi;)'. * In'!«*d,‘h> sijs, 

J n.ay fiei J \ dr, htce iri\ «.p fjion, J think it 
were not ami's. it th*- lilartv .-f mikiii-; 
sermon^ n ere something inuie resfia.ne,| 
than it i-* ; and that such prixuiN 
w ere intrusted niihthe liln ii s. !,m wImoji 
the chun.h In-iMif mav s;,i,lv be r»“sji'*n- 
si\e, — that is, men leaine.l and pnms , .'iml 
that the otlwr pui't, the riti,ns 
-•iiiinld in«tt uet the people out id (iieiiiun. 
taiMs of the eliui'i'li aiiii the pubiie s;a(k, 
till by so long exeuise and diMijdine m 
the M'liocds of the prophets they may .il-o 
h** intcusleri toliilriister of ihiirouii until 
the prep**** i his 1 am Miie w.is ibe 
pi.ictice oi the primitive thuteh. 

“ ' 1 am (onvinetd,’ said l)i .lulinsoii, 

* that 1 ought to hi* at dt\ine snxiie 
more fiequently than 1 am ; Init the pin.* 
voi..itioii4 gixrtt hy tgiioiant and ath^ tnl 
preacheis too ofieli di'ituih the n.eiUal 
ralm xxhiih olherwi'^e would hiiereed to 
prayer. I am apt to whisper to n.xsclf 
<111 Hiioh ticcasiuriM, lloxv can thin illite- 
late fellow drcHiri of fixing iitteution, 
alter «e have been listening to the Mih* 
Jimest truths, conveyed in the mo't ch.*Hte 
and exalted laiigtnige, throughout a li- 
turgy which must be regarded as fhe 
genuine offspting of piety impregnated 
hy wisdom!—* lake notice, however,' 
he adds, * though I make ibis eunfea^ion 
respecting myself, 1 do nut mean to rc» 
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cominciHl tlia fastifliousnens that somc- 
timuM luudH ifiu tu «‘xchan^e congregational 
lor nulitary worship.* 

“ The saintly Herbert say s, 

** * Judge not the prcarhor, for he is thy judge; 

If thou niishke htin thou conceiv’bt him not. 

<i(Ht calleih preuelilng folly. Do not grudge 
To piek out triMMires from an earthen pot. 

The worist vjicak suinetlung g..od. Jf all want 

St'lllil' 

tiod Uke^a text and prcacheth patience. 

He that gets putienee and theblesmng which 
I’lcaeliett eoneiude withj hath not loHt lus pains.* 

'i'his M»rt of patience was all that Daniel 
could have derived from the dis<'Oui*t»es of 
the poor curate ; and it was a lesson of 
which his meek and benign temper Htood 
ill no need. Nature hud endowed him 
with this virtue, uinl this Sunday's disci- 
pline exercised without htrengtiicning it. 
While lie was, in the phrase of the reli- 
gious puhltc, limit r the preacher, 

he obeyeil to a ceitain esteiit (ieorge 
Herbert’s precept, — that is, lie obeyed it 
as he did other law-*, with the existence of 
svhich he was iiiiat — 

• I < l \.iiii «ir Inj'.v th«i hiw there no p.irt ; 
r.rm,; iin" th% j/lnu ;1 thy plots, ll.y pkasturc 

thulicr.* 

I’itMsure made no pat t of hi n speculations 
al asiy time, i'lots in- had none. For the 
]iloti.h.— it was svliat he iie^tr loilowed 
ill f(ii;cy. patiently as he plodded after 
the furrow in his own voratioii. And 
lion for woildly thoughts they weie 
iM<r likely in that plaee to enter a mind, 
uhich iievM* at any time entertained 
lliem. iiiit to that Kort of thought (if 
thoii;:ht it may be called'; which cuiiicth 
as ii iisteth, and which, when the mind 
Isa* laot'aiid tiie btidy in health, is the 
h i cm liner and iishei of Nleep, he certainly 
gave \\a\. The curate’s \tdie past over 
h's ear like the suu»ol of the hiook with 
whuh It h’eiidid. and it coinewd to him 
as little mt'auiiijL; ami less fe» luig. During 
the seiuion, ihcietoie, he retired into hiin- 
sf If. with as mm h or as liith* edificatioiiy 
as a (^iiakei liiols al u silent meeting.’* 

Wo an* told that what Daniel tsaw 
ot the L\zi, and what he lieard of 
the Za.m (how' like the word-jilay 
tif the l.aureate pii*\enied him 
hum eM*u iVHiniiii: a wieh to edu- 
t'Hie his KOii lor a north tM)uniry 
nire, widt h wtoild ha\e been all the 
pieferinent that lay within histiew. 
He inij^hl have been leininded in 
\ain even of Laiimer. The law and 
lawyera were hiis abhorrence ; but he 
felt u degree of n^peel Hinounliiig 
altnoHt to revereiiee for the healiitg 
art, which is connected wdth ^u many 
inyateries of art and nature. Then 
Peter Hopkina waa an ancient friend, 
and a man after hi« own heart. 
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Though he had lived in the reigna 
of George I. and H., he waa neiilier 
Whig nor Tory, Hanoveriaa nor Ja- 
cobite. When he drank the King’s 
health with any of hfs neighboura, 
be never troubled himself with con* 
sidering which King was intended, 
nor to which side ot the water their 
good wishes were directed. There 
was something of the same temper 
ill bis religion. He w^as a sincere 
Christian, and had he been born to 
attendance at the mass or the meet- 
ing hoiise, would have been equally 
sincere in Ids attachment to either 
ot those extremes. For his whole 
mind was in his profession. Both 
he and ids wife were at this lime 
well stricken in years ; they had no 
childreu, and no near kindred on 
either Hide; and being both kind- 
hearted people, the liking which 
they soon entertained toward Da- 
niel for his docility, his simplicity of 
heart, and his never failing g(iod- 
Immuur, ripened into a settled afl’ec- 
tiou. Young Daniel was almost as 
happy with them as be Viad been in 
his father’s house. We have been 
using unawares almost the Bit»gra- 
phei*H very’ words — but here is a 
passage that must not be mutilated 
— a specimen of peifect English. 

*• Whutever sti'in^thcns our local aU 
tarhinciitH is favourable both to liuiivitlual 
null itatioiiHl characlcr. Our home, — 
luir birih-placc, — our iiutivc land, — think 
tor awhile u hat the virtues are width 
arise out of the feelings connected with 
these words; and if thou h.tsl any iiiteU 
lectual eyes thou wilt then pel reive the 
connexion between topography and pa- 
triot iMti. 

“ Show me a man who c.arcs no more 
for one pluco than another, and I will 
show you in that t>ame prison one who 
loves nothing but himself. Betvajo of 
those who are homeless by choice ! You 
have no hold on a human being whoso 
alVectioiis are without a tap-ruv>t. The 
Ft ws recognise this truth iu the privileges 
which they confer upon liechuldtrs; and 
public opiuitui a* knowledges it also, in 
the loiitideiice which it reposes* upon 
those who have what is culJetl a stake in 
the country. Vagabond and rogue are 
convertible terma; and with how much 
propriety any one may understand who 
knows what are the habits of iiie wander- 
ing classts, such as gipsies, tinkers, aud 
potters. 

** The feeling of local attaabment was 
possessed by Daniel Dote in the highest 
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degree. Spurzhelm and tlie crnrjrolo- 
gists would have found out a bump on 
hia head for its local habitation ; — letting 
that qiiiiekery |mHs, it is enough fup me 
to know that he derived (his feeling from 
bis bfrth a inoiintaiiieur. and thaU he 
had also a right to it by inht'ntatioe, as 
one whaise ancestors had from time imine* 
morial dwelt upon the same estate. Smile 
not contemptuously at that word, yo 
whose altimiiiiis extend over luaire square 
miles than there were square rwuis upon 
bis patrimony! To have held that little 
patrimony unimpaired, os well as iiiieii- 
laiged, through so many generations, im- 
plies more roiiteiitmeiit, mure happiness^ 
and a more uniform course of steadinesa 
and g<H>d conduct, tiiun could be found in 
the proudest of your genealogies' 

** The most sacred spot upon earth to 
him was his father’s hearth* stead, Uhine, 
lihoiie, Danube, Tluiines or Tmer, the 
mighty Ganges or the mightier Marunon, 
even Jordan itM-lf, affected his iniagiria> 
tion less than the Oieta, or Wease as he 
was wont to rail it, of his nulise fields; 
whose sounds in his boyhood \\ere the 
fir-^it which he heard at nioriiirig and the 
last at night, and during so many peare- 
fui and happy years made as it were an 
accompaniment to hi^ solitary millings, 
as he walked liefive*-ii his htther^s hous** 
and his school niH'>ter's, tc» and tro. 

Next to that wiiil lixcr Wease, whose 
visibic course was as delightful to the eye 
and ear, as its subterranean one was to 
the imagination, be loved the Don. He 
was not one of those refined pet sons who 
like to lessen their admiration of one ob- 
ject by xuuiipating it with another. It 
entere 1 as little into hi- intnd to depre- 
ciate the Doit because it was not a iit<*un- 
taiii streaii . as it did inti» Cto'poi al 1‘riitrs 
or Uncle Toby's to tiiink the worse «f 
ISohetiiia because it has no MM-coast. 
What if it bad no falls, no rapids nr 
restiiig-fdaces, no basins xvhose pellucid 
water might tempt Duma and the Ore- 
aden to bathe in it; instead of tbene the 
Don had beau’des of ii'X oxvn, and utilities 
which give lo such beauties when com. 
bined with them an nddihonal charm. 
There ivhh not a more pleating object in 
the landscape to his eyen than the broad 
sail of a barge slowly moving between 
the trees, and bearing into the iriteriur ot 
England the produce of the 'Balite, and 
of the East and West. 

** The place in the world which he 
loved best was Ingletoib because iti that 
little peaceful village, as in his childhood 
it was, be had once known every body 
and every body had known him ; and alt 
Bis recollections of U were pleasurable, 
till time ea«t over them a softenlug but 
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fi pensive hue. But next to Ingletoa he 
loved Donuaster. 

“ And wherefore did he thus like Don- 
caster? For a better reason than the epi-' 
graminHiiMt could give for not liking llr 
Fell, though perhop*) many persoiiN have 
no better than that epigrammatist had in 
this case, for most of their likings and 
dislikiiigs. He liked it because he must 
have been a very urireasoriHhie man if he 
had not been tlniikful that his lot had 
fallen there— because be was useful and 
respected there, conteiiteil, prosperous, 
happy; finally, because it is a very like- 
able place, being one of the most com. 
fortahle towns in Fiigland : for it is 
clean, spacious, in a KitlubnoiH hituatiori, 
well-built, xvclUgovi’i tied, bus no inanti- 
fai'itiies. few fOMO', a greater (M'oportioii 
of inhiibitaritN xs lio are not engaged in 
.any tiaue of calling, than perhaps any 
xilher town in the kingilom, and more- 
over it kcikIs lui meuiberstu pax liauicnt.” 

We should like to have written 
that — but we ramtnt Nay the same of 
the followiiis; huiidretl pages or 
thereabouts, which wt*re felt l>y ua 
— do what we could to prevent it — 
very, very wenrisoinx* — let uh «ay it 
at once — inHufi’erahly btnpid. 'I'licy 
iniist liave betui indited as a cunning 
if not cruel experiment on the 
(!hi}Ntian virtue of patience. Wr 
verily beliexe we are the only man 
living who has read them *> and often 
to bet a barrel of oysters with any 
sporting character of a liierary turn, 
that he does not perform the riistance 
at one sittint; without sleep. Th«i 
sentenei's are almost all short, for 
the writer is never lont^ ivinded, yet 
be has contrived, by some stramte 
skill, to make them produce the ef- 
fect of the most exc*»ssive tedious* 
ness — widi this difterenre, that for 
one long yawn which every studioua 
perHoa. when engaged in the peru- 
sal of even a favourite author, must 
ofteu have felt to be a relief to that 
state of sufi'erinf? out of which it ex- 
pands, wc were liere subjected to an 
uniiitermittin^ succession of short 
yawns, that so far from soothing, ir- 
ritated even our placid temper^ and 
If inflicted on the jaws of an ordina- 
ry mortal, would infallibly drive him 
to some act of deNprTation. 

Perhaps it may be felt by some 
that the beginning of what follows Is 
rather sloejiy -but we promise them, 
if they will not give way, amuse- 
ment from the agreeable gossip in 
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the extract — and then how touching 
the close ! 

“ Tho great fioht coniniunccrJ in the win- 
ter of that year ; and with the many long- 
ing lingering thoughtK which Daniel cast 
towards his home, a wibh was mingled that 
he cotild see the frozen wiiterfall in Wea- 
thpjcnte f'ave. 

“ It was a remarkable era in Doncaster 
also, because the organ was that year erect- 
ed, at the c<»st of five hundred guineas, rai'«ed 
b\ voluntary snhscri|itinn among the parish- 
ioners. Harris and Hyfield were the build- 
ers, and it is still esteemed one of the best 
in the kingdom. When it was opened, the 
then curate, Mr Fawkes, preach'Ml a sermon 
fiir thi‘ occasion, in which, alter having rhe- 
tori'/ed in praise sacred music, and tmndi- 
ed upon the ct*rnct, finte, harp, sacklmt, 
pi«altciy, dnlciiiicr, and all kinds rit iii'lni- 
ments, he turned to the organ and apostro- 
phi/ed it thus But O what — tl tth.it — 
tthat shill I call th%r by ? thou divine box 

Ot MOttldH ! 

“ 'I hat right old w(*rth\ I’r.inc':- (luarles 
of (juairit ineniurx.- — and tie- n\<ir«* to le* re- 
ineode rcil for Ins jjunlotni s.., — knew how to 
tufjirttrt an 01^10 soniewliat Intifi than Mr 
I’awk^-s. Ills piM in upon one is the fii't in 
his Divine I'.iMcics, atnl wliether Iw would 
have It r.mkiMl aimm/, ICpigratn-, .M«‘iht.iti.ins. 
or Dhservatiinis, perhaps h*- c iuM not Inm- 
silft*ll. The render luvir class it as he 

pleases, 

• ( T \ e this t*rean • iiniTk leit how u ^foes * 

’ J !h leif th h.oi.l ,il('ue nJ hon tli.if 

’1 he iitistsii IkUiiW'., ii.»r tie haixi that plajs 
I p-io Ihe api'.iretiT t'.ole.dl v lUine Kt \ 

1 h iii.tk s ihise wed . o*, p.i cd air' appear* 
licion* the hn:h tribunal t»l thine ear. 

1 lu'j Isrth loin in , ea< b ael» hi' ‘e\.Tal p.irt ; 
The. iM-psit" It breath, the o her lemt' it ail. 

^la^ o thik oi^'un to whose t'erj .leiiou 
lUaxtu gi'ts a breath m breath with, ut 1 oae- 

ttOll 

\\ rliooi whi h blast wc earn ot a* t at all . 
\\ithom whnh hroa'h tlie uunersr imisi fall 
To tiu fitst noilnn.* >t was made of— sc lui; 

In Utrn webse, we mose, we hare oi-r lH.in^. 
Thustll’ed »i h HisdtMoer tin at li, a'ul t»a k’t 
\\ sth HU first iiower. wc tou. h thek< \ s an t art ; 
He lihewsihe Udlowf^ ; as we ihtise in skill, 
t»ur aitions pro\e, ukc inuMi, j,ooil or ilt.’ 

“ The tjuestion whether instrumental 
music may lattl'ulB be introduced into the 
wurhbip of Odd in the churches <if the 
New Testament, has been considered by 
Cotton Mather, and answered to Ins own 
aatislactiou and that of hi* conteinpornr\ 
countrymen and their fellow I^uritans, m hici 

* HiNtorical Remarks upou the Discipline 
practised in the Churches of New Knglaiid.' 
*— ** Tho instrumental music used in the old 
Church of Israel,* he sa^s, * was an iustitu- 
tifin of God ; it was the commandment of 
the Lord by the prophets ; and the instru- 
ments are called God s instruments, and in- 
struments of the Lord. Now there is not 
one word of institution in the New Testli- 
meat for invtrumentid mtnie in th« wordiip 


of God. And because the holy Go«l rejects 
all he docs not command in his w nrship, he 
now therefore in effect says to us, 7 will not 
hear the fnelwJy of thy oryans. But, on the 
other hand, the rule given doth abundantly 
intim.’ite th.'it no voice is nott* heard in the 
church but what is hignificant, aud edifying 
by signification ; which the voice of instru- 
ments is not.* 

“ Worse logic than this and weaker rea- 
soning, no one would wish to meet with in 
tin* controversial writings of a writer from 
whose opinions ho differs most wiilcly. The 
rcni.irks foun part of iIihI oxtr.aot dinary and 
highly iiit»*r*sitng woiik, the AJaynnlta 
Chn^ti Atnerirn HU. t’oiton ^la»hcr is such 
an author as l uller woulil h;iM* been, if he, 
old Liiglish ttortln, iusto.td of ha\ing been 
from a clnld trulniol op in the wav he sl>„nld 
go, had been ( '.il v jii'stiiMtefl till the milk of 
human kiudnes*. with which hi- heart was 
altt.tvs really to oveiflow had tinned vour. 

•* * Though instrumental inu'^ic.’ he pro- 
ceciU tr, «.av , ‘ were ndtiiitt.’d anil appointed 
in the wiuship of (iod under the Old Te^ta- 
nunt. \et we do not find it practised in the 
sv i..igo« 4 -u of the Jews, hut fui'v iti the Tem- 
ple If fheni-e appear^ to h.iv e heen a part 
<»f the ^•.•reUll^nl.ll peihieogy tthlch now 
.aboholied * nor c.in any say it wa'» a part of 
rnoi.'il wor*.}up. And ttl ercas the ctfinmon 
ns.nce now hritli c it.rined instrumental mnsje 
to c ithedia'.s, it se.o.is therein too much to 
•lud.i./e. — which to do is a part of the anti- 
fi ristian apustisy, — as well a« to paganize. 
If w • ad'nvt Mist 1 omental muMC in th»* wor- 
ship ot (*od, how ran we resist the imposi- 
tion 11 } .dl the instruments used among the 
anciiMit JewH ? Yt a d.inclng, as well as 
phivimr. .u'd s.^vi lal nth* r Jud.iic .-ictions ? ’ 

*• Doling the s\,(jrr hot .ieu\e reign of the 
Pnrifirjs m r.ui.’l,ind, tin \ acted upon this 
prepostrrons Ojanion, and sold the church 
org.ans, withuut helng ‘'Criipnl .a< coucertiing 
the Use'S t.o whiclithi-y might be .applied, A 
writer of that age, *speakmg of the prevalence 
of drunkeniu*'". as a n.itional vice, says, ‘ th.it 
nothing may he wanting to the height of 
hiMuv and iinpU ty of this abomination, they 
have transhiteti the organs out of the churcln s 
to st t them up in taverns, chaiinting their 
di*bv ramhics and bestial bacchanalias to the 
tune of thoie instruments which were wont 
to as'iist them" in the ccleliration of God's 
praistH, and regulate the voices of the worst 
fcingers in the world, — which arc the Lugluli 
in ihcir chutche6 at present.' 

** It Ciinnot be supposed that the organs 
which were thus di'iposcd of, were instru- 
ments of any great cost or value. An old 
pair of organs, ( for that was the customary 
mode of expreasioo, meaning a set,— *and iu 
like manner a pair of cards, for a pack ;> 
— an old pair of this Lind belonging to Lam- 
beth church was sold in 1 5(*5 for L. 1 , 1 Os. 
ClmrGit orgaiLb ther^oro> even they had 
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not been at a revolutionary price, would be 
within the purchase of an ordinary vintner. 

‘ In country parish churches,* says Mr Denne, 
the antiquary, ‘ even where the district was 
amall, there was often a choir of siugem, 
for whom forms, desks, and books were pro- 
vided ; and they probaWy moat of them had 
benefactors tvho supplied them with a pair 
of organs that might more properly have been 
termed a box of whistles. To the best of 
my recollection, there were in the chapels of 
some ‘ of the colleges in Cambridge, very, 
very indifferent instruments. That of the 
chapel belonging to our old house was re- 
moved before 1 was admitted.* 

“iThe use of the organ has occasioned a 
great commotion, if not a schism, among the 
Methodists of late. Yet our holy Herbert 
could call church music the * sweetest of 
sweets ; * and describe himself when listen- 
ing to it, as disengaged from the body, and 
‘ rising and falling with its wings.* 

“ Harris, the chief builder of the Don- 
caster organ, was a contemporary and rival 
of Father Smith, famous among organists. 
Each built one for the Temple Church, and 
Father Smith's had most votes in its favour. 
The peculiarity of the Doncaster organ, 
which was Harris’s masterpiece, is its having, 
in the great organ, two trumpets and a 
clarion throughout the whole compass; and 
these stops are excellent, that a celebra- 
ted musician said every pipe in them was 
worth its weight in silver. 

“ Our doctor dated from that year, in his 
own recollections, as the great era of his life. 
It serveil also for many of the Doneastrians, 
as a date to which they carried back their 
computations, till the generation which re- 
membered the erecting of the organ was ex- 
tinct. 

“ This was the age of church imp'’o\ement 
in Doncaster — meaning here by church, the 
material structure. Just thirty years be- 
fore, the church had been beautihed am! the 
ceiling painted, too probably to the di*>tigure- 
incnt of works of a better architectural age. 
In 1721, the old peal of hve bells was re- 
placed with eight new ones, of new metal, 
heretofore spoken of. In 1723, the church 
floor and churchward, ’vhich had both been 
unlevelled by Heath s jcvelling course, were 
levelled anew, and new rails were placed to 
the altars Two years later the corporation 
gave the new clock, and it was fixed to strike 
on the watch bell — that cluck which nuni- 
bered the hours of Daniel Dove’s life 
from the age of seventeen till that of seven- 
ty. In 1 73b, the west gallery was put up, 
and in 1741, ton years after the organ, e. 
new pi^it, but not in the old style ; for 
pulpit which are among the finest works of 
Brabant and Flanders, had degene- 
jatadrSn England, and in other ^protestaint 
*'eouatfies, 

* * ** 7^1 probably was owing, in our own 
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country, as much to the prevalence of Puri- 
tanism, as to the general depravation of taste. 
It was for their beauty or their splendour 
that the early Quakers inveighed with sucK 
vehemence against pulpits, ‘ many of which 
places,* saith George Keith in his quaking 
days, * as we see in England and many other 
countries, have a great deal of superfluity, 
and vain and superfluous labour and pains of 
carving, painting and varnishing upon them, 
together with your cloth and cushion in 
many places ; because of which, and not 
for the height of them above the ground, 
we call them chief places. Hut as for n 
commodious place above the ground n here- 
on to stand when one doth speak in an as. 
sembly, it was never condemned by our 
friends, who also have places whereon to 
stand, when to minister, as they hud under 
the law.’ 

** In 1 743, a matble communion table uas 
placed in the church — (and passing lorunid 
niore'rapidly than the regular march of this tiar- 
ration, in order to present these eeclesiustic.il 
matters without inteiruptiou) — a set of 
chimes were fixed in 17.'i4 — meriy be the 
nienioiy of tho?e by nluim this good work 
waselYeeled! The north and south g.alle- 
ries were rebuilt in 1763; and in 17o7, 
the church was white-washed, a new reading 
desk put up, the pulpit reuioveil to v\haL 
wan deemed a more convenient station, and 
M rs Neale gave a velvet embroidered cover 
and cushion for it— for which her name is 
enrolled among the benefactors ot St 
George’s t’hurch. 

** That velvet w’hich, when I icinember 
it, had lost the bloom of its comph-x'.on, 
will hardly huve been jueserved till now 
even by the dyer's renovating aid : .ind its 
embroidery b;j‘. long since jiu^sed tbroogh 
the gold-'inith’s crucible. *Sic iraasit ex- 
cites a more melancholy feeling in me v/lun 
a recollection like this arises in iny mind, 
than even the * forlorn hie jaccl' of .t ne- 
glected tombstone. Indeed '•uch is the 
softening effect of time upon those w ho have 
nut been rendered obdurate and insen'<iblc 
by the world and the world’s law, that I do 
not now call to mind without some cinotioa 
even that puljut, to which 1 certainly boie 
no good-will in early life, wliCn it was my 
fortune to hear from it so many somuiferous 
discourscH ; and to bear away from it, upon 
pain of displeasure in those whose dL>«j>lea> 
sure to me was painful, so many texts, 
chapter and verse, few or none of wdiich 
had been improved to my advantage. ‘ PiiliHc 
sermons’ — (hear ! hear ! for Martin I.uther 
speaketh ! ) ‘ public Hernmus do very little 
edify children, who observe and Jearn but 
little thereby. It is more needful that they 
be taught and well instructed xvith diligence 
in schools ; and at home that they l>e or- 
. derly heard and examined in what they have 
leaned* This way profftetli much; it ie 
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iTidefd very wearisome, but it is very neccs. 
sary.* May I not then confess that no turn 
of expression, however felicitous no collo- 

cation of words, however emphatic and beau- 
tiful-— no other sentences whatsoever, al- 
though rounded, or pointed for effect with 
the most consummate skill, have ever given 
me so much delight, as those dear phrases 
which ai*e employed in winding up a ser- 
mon, wlicn it is brought to its lung-wished- 
for close. 

“ It is not always, nor necessarily thus ; 
nor ever would be so if these things were 
ordered os they might and ought to be. 
Hugh Latimer, Dishop Taylor, Robert 
South, Jolm Wesley, llobm-t Hall, Dishop 
Jebb, 111*111011 Heber, Christopher Denson, 
your hearers felt no such tedium ! when you 
reached that period it was to them like the 
cessation of a strain of music, which while 
it lasted had rendered them insensible to the 
lajisc of time. 

“ ‘ I would not,* said Luther, ‘ have 
jircaclici-'* torment their hearers and detain 
^hem with long and tedious preaching.* *’ 

The Doctor's biographer has a 
mortal antipathy — we had almost 
said so have we — to long sermons. 
They should never, he thinks, fall 
short of fifteen minutes, and seldom 
extend to half an hour. Mr Bacon 
— of whom more anon— generally 
abridged from some good old divine. 
His own compositions, he tells us, 
were few, and only upon points on 
which lie wished carefully to exa- 
mine and digest his own thoughts, 
or which were peculiarly suited to 
some or other of his hearers. His 
whole stock might be deemed scanty 
in those days— but we are assured 
that there was not one in it which 
would not well bear repetition, and 
the more observant of his congrega- 
tion liked that they should be re- 
peated. We have never had the 
good fortune to meet with the 
‘* Monitor for Young Ministers,” but 
from the specimen quoted, we 
should suppose it must be full of 
the soundest advice. In it young 
ministers are earnestly advised long 
to refrain from preaching their own 
productions. Why? In the first 
place, simply because not one in a 
hundred can write a good sermon — 
and secondly, because it is not pos- 
sible that he can be competent to 
preach it with effect — his youth and 
youthful manner being fatal to effect, 
except on girls and unmarried ladies 
of a certain age, whom so to move 
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is not the chief end of a sermon* 
What, then, ought the young minis- 
ter to do ? Preach the divines* 
What subject in the Christian reli- 
gion have they not illuminated? 
Many of their works are so neglect- 
ed, that, in availing himself of the 
treasures of their wisdom, he need 
be under no fear of detection ; for 
the Monitor says, “ they are become 
almost new ground for our genera* 
tion. To these he may freely re- 
sort.” On no account must he think 
that bis own efforts are fit for the 
public ear. On some new or occa- 
sional emergences, indeed, he may 
be under the necessity of trying bis 
hand at a suitable discourse, and of 
making the best patchwork of it he 
can; but, during the long run, he 
roust stick to ” the wisest and the 
best of men, the weight of whoso 
little fingers, in argument or instruc- 
tion, will be greater than his own 
loins, even at his highest mninrity^^ 
How is he to do, then, on reaching 
his highest maturity ? The same 
argument seems to demand that he 
shall still hold by the little fingers of 
the giants. Fair play, however, is a 
jewel. And, surely, neither the Mo- 
nitor for Young Ministers, nor the 
Biographer of the Doctor, would se- 
riously advise youukers to pass off 
for their own ** the numerous works 
which men of the greatest learning 
and piety have left behind them for 
our assistance and edification.” If 
his “ very youth and youthful man- 
ner, both in his style o^ writing and 
in his delivery, must preclude him 
from being effective,*’ how is a lad 
to get over the difficulty of his deli- 
very when preaching a screed of 
one of the wisest and best of men, 
the weight of whose little fingers in 
argument and instruction is greater 
than his own loins ? He must an- 
nounce the name of the divine on 
whom he draws at sight, or let bis 
congregation understand, by some 
preconcerted signal, when he is 
about to spout a bit of his own com- 
position* 

There may be more difficulty in 
settling this question than appears 
on the surface — but there can be 
none whatever in this injuiiction— 
be short. True, a preacher may be 
at once short and soporific; still 
'^lien,on awaking, you ^rceivefrom 
your watch that you cannot well 
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have been aleeping above a quarter 
of an hour — the whole sermon ha» iug 
occupied just twenty minutps — you 
not only forgive him, hut with a grate- 
ful heart see him descendiug from 
the pulpit. It is a mistake to think 
that people like a long sermon be- 
cause it affords opportunity as well 
as temptation for a Jong sleep. They 
would rather enjoy half an hour's 
slumber in their own parlour, than a 
whole hour’s in their own pew ; for 
general as the practice is, we are all 
conscious of a certain indecorum in 
public sleeping ; and not one man in 
a hundred, on partially recovering 
from his stupor, that is not seen to 
colour with confusion of face, and 
** to startle like a guilty thing surpri- 
sed ” at the unexpected Amen. 

In Scotland, young preachers are 
much more ainbitious than in Eng- 
land. They must all be eloquent; 
and it is rare to hear one of them, 
who seems not, in spite of all his 
fervour, to care more about the 8t>Ie 
of his sermon than the state of your 
soul. Yet is the word salv^^utiou in 
every other sentence, and with the 
curls sedulously arranged on his tem- 
ples the dandy is declamatory on the 
most awful mysteries on which the 
grey>haired sitter in the shade medi- 
tates and is mute. (Crowds go to the 
kirk or to the theatre to see some 
new performer — and no words of 
ours can do justice to “ one particu- 
lar star.** When may we hope to see 
this crying evil abated ? And how, 
think you, in Scotland do we choose 
our clergymen ? Competitors suc- 
ceed each other in the pulpit — each 
fires off his sermon — and the audience 
decide by vote which is the success- 
ful discharge. This Is our system ! 

There is some questionable matter 
in the following quaint extract — but 
with some limitations and modifica- 
tions we believe it might be inade all 
right 

“ ‘ H« -that lenrna of young m«n,* bays 
Rabbi Jose Bar Jrhudab, * is like a man 
that eats unripe grapes, or that drinks 
wine out of the wine-press ; but he that 
learnetb of the ancient, is like a man that 
eateih ripe grapes, and driiiketb wine 
that is old.* 

** It was not in pursuance of any ju- 
dicious advice like this, that Mr Bacon 
the course here pointed out, hut 
his oirn good sense and natoralhtt- 
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mility. His only ambition was to be 
useful ; if a desire may be celled ambi- 
tious which originated in the sincere 
sense of duty. To think of distinguish- 
ing himself in any other way, would for 
him, he well knew, have been worse than 
an idle dream. The time expended in 
composing a sermon as a perfunctory of- 
ficial liusinese, would have been worse 
than wasted for himself, and the lime 
employed in delivering it, no better than 
wasted upon bis congregation. He was 
especially careful never to weary them, 
and therefore never to preach any thing 
which was not likely to eugage their at- 
tention, and make at least some present 
impression. His own sermons effected 
this, because they were always composed 
with somt) immediate view, or under the 
induerice of some deep and strong feeling: 
and in his adopted ones, the different man- 
ner of the different authors produced an 
awakening effect. Good sense is as often 
to be found among the illiterate, as 
among those who have enjoyed the op- 
portunities of education. Many of his 
hearers who knew but one meaning of the 
word style, and bad never heard it used 
in any other, perceived a difference in the 
manner of Bishops Hall, and Sanderson, 
and Jeremy Taylor, of Barrow, and 
South and Scott, without troubling them- 
selves about the cause, or being in the 
slightest degree aware of it. 

** Mr Bacon neither undervalued his pa- 
rishioners, nor ot'er valued the good which 
could he wrought among them by direct 
instruction of this kind. 'While be used 
per^picuous language, he knew that they 
who listeiied to it would be able to 
follow the argument; and as he drew 
always from the wells of Ktiglish unde- 
fiJed, he was safe on that point. But 
that all e\en of the adults would listen, 
and that all even of those who did, would 
do any thing more than hear, he was too 
well acquainted with human nature to 
expect. 

“ A woman in bumble life was asked 
one day on the way back from churchy 
whether she bad understood the sermon ; 
aNtranger had preai^hed, and his discourse 
resembled one of Mr Bacon’s neither in 
length nor depth. * Wud 1 bae the pre- 
sumption ? * was her eimple and content- 
ed answer. The quality of the discourse 
signified nothing to her; she bad 4|one 
her duty, as well as she could, in bearing 
it ; and she went to her house justified 
rather than some of those who bad at- 
tended to it critically ; or who had turn- 
ed to the text in their Bibles, when it 
was given out. 

** * Well Mr Jackson/ s^d his Minis- 
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ter, walking homeward after service, 
with an Industrious labourer, who was 
a constant attendant ; * well, Mr Jack- 
son, Sunday must be a blessed day of 
rest for you, who work so hard all the 
week ! And you make a good use of the 
day, for you are always to be seen at 
church!* ‘Ay, sir,* replied Jackson, 

* it is indeed a blessed day ; 1 works 
hard enough all the week ; and then I 
comes to church o’ Sundays, and sets me 
down, and lays my legs up, and thinks 
o* nothing.* 

“ * Let my candle go out in a stink, 
when 1 refuse to confess from whom 1 
have lighted it.* The author to whose 
little book 1 am beholden for this true 
anecdotP, after saying * Such was the 
religion of this worthy man,* justly adds, 

* and such must be the religion of most 
men of his station. Doubtless, it is a 
wise dispensation that it is so. For so 
it has been from the beginning of the 
w<irid, and there is no visible reason to 
suppose that it can ever be otherwise.* 

“ * In spite,* says this judicious writer, 
‘ of hU the zealous w'ishes and eilorts of 
fho roost pious and laborious tearhers, 
the religiou of the bulk of the people must 
and will ever be little more than mere 
habit, and cotiddeiice in others. This 
must of necessity be the case with all 
men, w'ho from defect of nature nr edu- 
ration, or from other worldly causes, 
have not tbe power or the disposition to 
think ; and it cannot be disputed that the 
far greater number of mankind are of 
this class. 'i'bese facts give peculiar 
force to those lessons which teach the 
importance niid efticacy of good example 
fmui those who are blessed with higher 
qualificaiionH ; and they strongly demon- 
strate the nriwsHity that the zeal of those 
who wish to impress the people with the 
deep and awliil mysteries of religion, 
should be tempered by wisdom and dis- 
cretion, no less than by patience, for- 
bearance, and a great latitude of indul- 
gence for uncontroJlabie circumstances. 
They also call upon us most powerfully 
to do all we can to provide such teachers, 
and imbue them with such principles as 
shall not endanger the good cause by over 
earnest efforts to effect more than, in tbe 
nature of things, can be done ; or dUtturb 
the exlstiiig good by attempting more 
than will be borne, or by producing by- 
pcHTitusal pretences nf more than can be 
really felt.* ** 

“The Doctor** is the most ram- 
bling biography that ever was writ- 
ten ; but not ao our Articles, which 
keep him td the eveu-or uneven te« 
uor of bia wey^ inepite of all dljgrea- 
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afoQ. *Ti 8 thua we clarify bis 
course, till the orbit is only a little 
less bright than the orb. “ Why, my 
dear North, 1 read through both vo- 
lumes, as 1 thought (there is now a 
third), and never caught a glimpse 
of the Doctor. In your Article I 
saw him large as life.*’ “ Read tbe 
book again, my dear Tim, by the 
light ot that Article — hark back— - 
and then leaving Ingleton, come with 
118 to Doncaster, and thou wilt iind 
it hard to say which is tbe more de- 
lightful place, and contalneth the 
more pleasant people. Here comes 
Dan.” 

“ Daniel had then coznpleted his twenty- 
second year. Every summer be paid a 
month’s visit to his parents; and those 
were happy days, not the less so to all 
parties because his second home had become 
almost as dear to him as his first. Guy did 
not live to see the progress of his pupil ; he 
died a few months after the lad had been 
placed at Doncaster, and the delight of 
Daniel’s first return was overclouded by this 
loss. It was a severe one to the elder 
Daniel, who lost in the Schoolmaster his 
only intellectual companion. 

1 have sought in vain for Richard Guy’s 
tombstone in Ingleton churchyard. That 
there is one there can hardly, I think, be 
doubted ; for if be left no relations who le- 
gaided him, nor perhaps effects enough of 
Ills o^n to defray this last posthumous and 
not necessary expense ; and if Thomas Gent 
of York, who published the old poem of 
FJoilden Field from his transcript, after bis 
death, tliought he required no other monu- 
ment, Daniel was not likely to omit this last 
tribute of respect and affection to his friend. 
But the churchyard, which, when his mor- 
tal remains were deposited there, accorded 
well with its romantic site, on a little emi- 
nence above the roaring torrent, and with 
the then retired character of the village, and 
w'ith the solemn use to which it was conse- 
crated, is now a thickly-peopled burial- 
ground. Since their time manufactures 
have been established in Ingleton, and 
though eventually they proved unsuccessful, 
and were consequently abandoned, yet they 
continued long enough in work largely to 
increase the population of the churchyard. 
Amid so many tombs the stone which mark- 
ed poor Guy’s resting-place might escape 
even a more diligent search than mine. 
Nearly a century has elapsed since it was set 
up : in the course of that time its inscrip- 
|ion not having been retouched, must have 
become illegible to all but an antiquary’s 
poring and practised eyes ; and pihrbaps to 
them aIbo oslesa sided by bis tracing tact| 
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’^•iiod b}P'<t^ c^njecttir^) #»i»p|>V of rormj?et»ng 
wort^' 4yilab]ea or letters: in<|ecd.tlje.4t0no 
Itself has probably become half interred* m 
esrtb around it hoe been disturbed and 
i ‘Raised. Time corrodes 4 >ur epitaphs, and 
'^btaries our very tombstones. 

** Heturning pensively from my uftsuc- 
eessful scareh ifr the churchyard to the Httle 
inn at Ingleton, I found there ii^n a earn* 
])]er« trorked in 1624 by Elisabeth Broum* 
agedi 9, and framed as an ornament for the 
room which I occupied, some lines in as 
m'ond a strain of vene as any which 1 had 
that day pemsed among the tombs. And 
1 transcribed them for preservation, think- 
ing not imprdbahle that tliey had been 
originally composed by Hichard Gay for the 
use of his female scholars, and handed down 
for a like purpose, from one generation to 
another. This may be only a foud imagi- 
nation, and perhaps it might not have occur- 
red to me at another time ; but many com- 
positions have been ascrilird in modern as 
well as ancient times;^ and indeed dully are 
so, to more celebrated persons, upon less 
likely grounds. These are the versos— 

' JetuS, permit thy jpaeious name to stand 

As the first effbrt of «n infant's hand ; 

And as her fingers on the sampler move. 

Engag<> her tender heart to set k thy luvp ; 

With thy dear children may she have a paBt« 

And write thy name thyself upon her heart.' " 

Up to this time Dan was no Doc- 
tor. But Peter Hopkins was willing 
that he should go to Leyden and 
take his degree; and Old Daniel, 
too, was willing his beloved son 
should (do BO, for he was well read 
in the history of the War in the Ne- 
therlands down to the year 1608, 
and all its events. There was iwne 
which had so strongly affected^ bis 
imagination as the siege of Leyden. 
The patient fortitude 6f the be- 
sieged — says the Biographer — and 
their deliverance, less by the exer- 
tions of man (though no human ex- 
ertions were omitted) than by the 
special mercy of Him whom the ele- 
ments obey, and in whom they had 
put their trust, were, in the strong 
and pious mind of Daniel, things of 
more touching interest than the tra- 
gedy of Haarlem or the wonders of 
military science and of courage dis- 
played at the siege of Antwerp. On 
that theme our friend descants with 
great fervour of spirit — and thus it 
was that Dan left Doncaster for 
Leyden. 

^**The elder Daniel aaw in the marked 
imprayement of hit ton at every yearly vitit 
more' and more cause to be oatisfied with 
himidf for having given him such^ a desti- 


nation, and to thank Providence that the 
youth jnta pla^ with a master whoso 
kindness and reh'giout care of him might 
truly be called fstherly. There was but 
one consideration which sometimes inter- 
fered with that satisfaettonf and brought 
with it a sense of .uneasiness. -The Doves 
from XArnB immemorial had bdonged to the 
soil 08 afsdly os the soil had iielonged to^ 
them. Geueration aft^r geaeratioit they 
had moved in the same contracted sphere, 
their wants and wishes being circumscribed 
alike within their own few hereditary acres. 
Pride, under whatever form it may show 
itself, is of the devil : and though family 
pride may not l>c its most odious manifesta- 
tion, even that child bears a sufHcient 
ugly likeness of its father. But family 
feeling is a veiy dilTereiit thing, and may 
exist as strongly in humble as in high life. 
Naboth was as much attached to the vine- 
yard^ the inheritance of his fathers, as 
Ahao could be to thi' throne which luul lu'cn 
the prise, and the reward, or punishment, of 
his father OinriV ambition. 

“ This feeling sometimes induced a doubt 
in Daniel whether alfeetiori for his son had 
not made him overlook his duty to his fore- 
fathers whether the fixtures of the laud 
are not liappier and Jess in the way of evil 
than the movables .wlfether he had done 
right in removing the lad from that station 
of life in which he was born, in which it 
had pleased God to place him ; divorcltitr 
him as it were from his paternal soil, and 
cutting off the entail of that sure indepen- 
dence, that safe contentment, which his 
unccMtors had obtained and preserved for 
him, and tnnisinitted to his care to be in 
like manner by him preserved and handed 
down. The latent poetry which there u as 
in the old man’s heart made him som<*liiues 
feel as if the fields and tlie brook, aiul the 
hearth and the graves reproached him for 
having done this ! But then ho took shel- 
ter in the refiectitm that he ha<i consulted 
the hoy’s true welfare, by giving him 
opiKirt uni ties of storing and enhirging liis 
mind ; that he liad placed him in the 
way of intellectual advancement, where be 
might improve the talents which were com- 
mitted to his charge, lioth for his own bene- 
fit and for that of his fellow- creatures. Cer- 
tain he was that whether he had acted wise- 
ly or not, he had meant well, lie was con- 
scious 'that his determination hud not been 
made without much and anxious delibera- 
tion, nor without much and earnest prayer ; 
hitherto, he saw, that the blessing which he 
prayed for had followed it, and he endea- 
voured to make his heart rest in thankful and 
pious hope that that blessing would be con- 
tinued. ‘ Wouldst tboi; know,* says 
Quarles, * the ]aw:fu]ne«s of the action which 
thou desirest to undartake^ let thy devotion 
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ngad hf th/prayei ; if nofAwfal tium 
Had tbj prajer d!fe^r«ged )ty fliy fMttt. 
Th^t action t* not wafraatible wWli «itW 
bloshcs to beg a bleotingf or, baring anc- 
cAededy dorea not pibaeat a tbanlnigtrlitf.* 
Damd bilgbt safbly put bla aoqjllbt to tldo 
test , and to tbit test m ^ bis dvn bealiby 
and unoohiipted sense of ndigton led Idmi 
tboagfh probably bo baii netar read these 
golden trords of Cbiatlbi tbe ^blemiat. 

It ftras tbseeiore with no ord^iary de*' 
light that our good Dasael received a letter 
from son, asking pecmission to go to Ley* 
den, in conformity intb bis tnaster's wishes, 
and tbeie prosecutt bi« studies long enovgb 
to gindaato as a doctor in medicine* Mt 
Hopkins, he said, nould geneiousTy take 
npon himself tho whole expense, having 
adopted him os his successor, and almost aa 
a son ; for as such ht si as treated m all rc- 
spLCta, hothb) him and by his mibircbs, who 
SI Ob onu of the best of Wom< o And indeed 
It apptaied that Mi Hopkiob Lad long cntcr- 
t lined this intention, by the cart skluch he 
had taken to ratke him kup up and inipiosc 
tlu knowlfdgi of I itiu nhoh he hal ac 
quind under Mi Guy. 

Ihc futhei's i mstnt, as be sup- 

posed, SI as tlioukiulh given, and accord- 
in^jlv Danitl Dovt, in the t went) -third jCii 
of his i„( cmh liked iioiii King ton upon 
Hull for Rottcidam, well provided bj the 
caie and kindness rf his benevolent mi«tLi 
with litters of intioduition and oi ciedxt, 
and still Uttex ptovided vi ith those iiligious 
prmnplrs winch, though they cannot lusmc 
pioopcrit^ in this worlds insure to us things 
of mfinitelv gieatei moment — good conduct, 
peaa of niiud, audthi tvei listing lesiard of 
the righteous ** 

At Leyden Dan took liis degree, 
and fell in love with a Burgemees- 
tei’s daughter He often sat near 
her— -not m the eame but an a<yaeent 
pew, in the Lnglibh Piosbyterian 
kirk-^and *^God forgue me!** he 
used to say, aftei the lapse almost of 
half a rentuiy, “ for c\ory Sunday 
while she was worshipping her 
Maker, 1 used to worship her." The 
Doctoi used also to say that his love 
for her was in two respects like tho 
small pox—-*' foi he took it by ino- 
culation, and having taken it, be was 
secured from ever having the dis- 
ease in a more dangerous form '* 
We cannot say we mearly under- 
stand the meaning of ** inoculation” 
here ; but |ve do fe^t Ae meaning of 
this—** havinif frequent and unob- 
served opportunity of observing her 
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bl^ajiber uraxetb wKk# after bis 
Utyb biBhton^d s»11ea <e bew 
iiMuir of bib readers uMb^y are 
reedhig this ^dkapter aioui in a den 
mesde cirde, will bring itp at ftie 
eirprearion ruwttng ta hve. ** Amp* 
roaa who files tiito lover-afid Ama* 
tura who flutters aslf stowereabout 
to do tbe samer-and Anioretta who 
dances into it— ^poqr m^atutesl God 
help them ail three Wand i^auda— 
Heaven bless her ' who be led 
to It gently and kisureiy atong the 
path of disci etioD, they all m&o a 
sudden Btopat the words. ** TbeDoe- 
tarJdUiitoii with the Burgemeester*B 
daughter, and his biographer saith 
so advisedly — for Ban himself could 
not have been more suiprked 
** missing bis way m a fog, an^ 
posing himself to be in the l^eei 
Btiaat of Leyden where thore 
is no canal, he bad fUlen into 
the watei ; nor could he hbvo 
been more completely pter headi 
and ears at once. A man falls bf 
lo\ e, just as he falls down stairs. , 
is an accident perhaps— very 
piobabiy a misfortune; someihlng 
which he neither intended, nor fore- 
saw, nor apprehendSd. But when 
he } uns tn ioie, it is as when be runs 
in debt ; it is dohe knowingly apd 
intentionally, and very often rashly 
and foolishly, even if not ridlculbu8« 
ly, miserably, and ruinously " Be- 
sides fallina m lo^ e, and running in 
love— and tlying in love, and walk- 
ing in love— there Is catching love— 
and tbe Doctor, a good many years 
aftei the afiair at Leyden, took a 
severe affection of that kind. Wheio 
the love is imprudent— that is, when 
mairiage ougnt not to be — our mo- 
ralist ^Ids there must be some de- 
gree of culpable imprudence in 
catching it, b^ecaase the oanger Is 
always to bo appsahended, and may 
in most cases be avoided. But 

2 N 
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the clrcumBtaftceB may 

be Biudi BM leave no room for cen* 
BurCy^even when there may be most 
cause for compaBflion— and such was 
the Doctor’s case with poor Lucy 
Bevan. Marriages that are made up 
at watering-places are mostly — sajs 
our gnostic— “ of the running sort.’* 
To such in general ho would prefer 
—on the score of probability of hap- 
piness to the parties— “ a plain busi- 
ness of bargain and sale.” And the 
reason he ^ves for that preference 
shows a profound insight into the 
character of Englishwomen. ** The 
man who is married for mere worldly 
motives, without a spark of affection 
on the woman’s par^ may neverthe- 
less get, in every worldly sense, a good 
wife ; andwhlfe Englishwomen con- 
tinue to be what, thank Heaven, they 
are, he is likely to do so ; but when 
a woman is married for the sake of 
her fortune, the case is altered, and 
die chances are five hundred to one 
that she marries a villain, or at best 
a scoundrel.” Thou Heiress ! good 
as bright, remember the beadsman’s 
say, and no thorn shall evei^ find 
its way into the peaceful pillow on 
which lies beside thine the head of 
thy Lord and Master. 

But who was poor Lucy Bevan ? 
We must tell you— though by giving 
this passage in the Doctor's life, we 
disturb the chronological order of 
our article. By and by you shall 
know who was Deborah Bacon — 
whose name you see here — but 
mean-while a few words will suffice 
for Lucy. 

** He had attended poor Lury Bevan 
from the eighteenth year of her age, when 
a tendency to consumption fir^t mniii> 
fested itself in her, till the twenty- fifth, 
when she sunk under that slow and in- 
sidious malady. She, who for five of 
those seven years, fancied herself during 
every interval, or mitigation of the dis- 
ease, restored to health, or in tlie’way of 
TOMvery, bad fixed her affections upon 
him. And he who had gained thoie 
affections by his kind and careful attend- 
vaneSupon^a case of which be soon saw 
4sauM tB apprehend the fatal termination, 
becoming aware of her attachment as he 
became more and more mournfully con- 
▼lolced that no human skill could save 
her, found himself unawares engaged in 
« second passion, as hopeless as his first. 
That had l^n wilful ; this was equally 
^a|aiiipt*]iii"Will and his judgment : that 


had been a folty, tbit was an affliction. 
And the only consolation which he found 
in it was, that the conselousness of loving 
and of being beloved, which made him 
miserable, was a happiness to her as long 
as she retained a hope of life, or was ca- 
pable of feeling satisfaction In any thing 
relating this world. Caroline Bowles, 
tvhom no huthoress or author has ever 
surpassed in truth and tenderness and 
sanctity of feeling, could relate such a 
story as it ought to be related,— If stories 
which in themselves are purely painful 
ought ever to he told. I will not attempt 
to tell it : — for I wish not to draw upon 
the reader’s tears, and have none to spare 
for it myself. 

This unhappy attachment, though he 
never spoke of it, being al ways but too cer- 
tain in what it must end, was no secret 
to Mr Bacon and his daughter : and when 
death had dissolved the earthly tie, it 
seemed to them, as if^id to himself, that 
his affections were wedded to the dead. 
It was likely that the widower should 
think so, judging of bis friend's heart by 
his own. 

• Sorrow and Time ill over paint too well 
■J’lu! Jo-it wlieu hopeless, all thing# loved in 
vain.* 

** His feelings upon such a point had 
been expressed for him by a must prolific 
and unequal wTiter, whose poems, more 
perhaps than those of any other English 
author, deserve to be carefully winnowed, 
the grain, which is of the best quality, 
being now lost amid the heap of chaff. 

* l>oTd keep me faithful to the trust 
Which iny dear Kpuii^e reposed iu me ; 

To her now dead, pre-'^erve me just 
In all that should performed be. 

For though our being mail ■and wife 
Extendeth only to this life. 

Yet neither liie nor death should end 
The being of a faithful friend.* 

“ The knowledge that the Doctor’s heart 
was thus engaged at the time of their first 
acquaintance, had given to Deborah’s In- 
tereoui'se with him an easy frankness 
whicb^ otherwise might perhaps nut have 
been felt, and could not have been assu- 
med ; and the sister-like feeling Into 
which this had grown, underwent no 
change after Lucy Be van’s dea^h. He 
mean time saw that she was so happy 
with her father, and supposed her father’s 
happiness so much depended upon her, 
that to have entertained a thought of se- 
parating them (even if the suitableness of 
such a marriage in other respects, bad 
ever entered into his imagination) would 
have seemed to him like a breach of 
friendship. Yet, if Mr Bacon had died 
before he opened his mind to the Doctor 
upon occasion of Joseph Holiblethwatte’s 
proposal, It is probable lhat one of the 
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Aral means of consolation which would 
bare occurred to him, would hare been 
to offer the desolate daughter a homSf to- 
gether with bis baud ; so well was he 
acquainted with her domestic merits, so 
highly did he esteem her character, aud 
BO truly did he admire the gifts with 
which Nature had endowed her, — 

* her sweet humOur 
That was as easy as a caltn» and peaoufid } 

All her aflectioiiH, like the dews on roses. 

Fair as the flowers themselves, as sweet and 
gentle. ’ *’ 

The exquisite beauty of this pas- 
sage will be more deeply felt on an- 
other perusal, after you have read 
our article to its close. Aud now, 
should you feel in the least degree 
wearied, lay Maga down — most ra- 
diant of readers — take up thy knit- 
ting, and with thy large soft hazel 
eyes fixed thereon — and fair slim 
fingers mechanically doing their 
work while thy heart is beating 
with the thought of one far away — 
sink through dream and vision of 
thine own — and on thy return from 
paradise resume in our pages a Tale 
of Love. 

The rarest, and surely the happiest 
marriages, are between those who 
have grown in love. Take the descrip- 
tion of such a love in its rise and 
progress, ye thousands and tens of 
thousands who have what is called a 
taste for poetry — take it in the sweet 
words of one of the sweetest and love- 
liest of English Poets; and if ye doubt 
upon the strength of my opinion, 
whether Daniel (not the Doctor — 
nor the Hebrew prophet Daniel— 
but the English Poet Daniel) de- 
serves suck praise, ask Leigh Hunt, 
or the Laureate, or Wordsworth, or 
Cliarlei Lamb.’* We shall not quote 
the old English Poet Daniel, but we 
shall quote— and that too with pure 
delight— the young American Poet- 
ess, Mary Brooks. In the third vo- 
lume of Specimens of American 
Poetry” (Boston, 1829) we find it 
thus written: — After an examina~ 
lion of the first canto (of Zophiet), and 
learning that it did not succeed in this^ 
the native country <f the writer, Mr 
SouUiey urote her a letter, requesting 
, that the subsequent cantos might be pub^ 
lished in ISngtand, and offering to su~ 
periniend their introiluction to the jmh^ 
tic. W e hope she will not be obliged 
to accept of this foreign hospitality, 
througn the indifference or neglect 
of her countrymen.” Perhaps Mr 
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Spuihty ^rected-^ atteniioa of tho 
of the Doctor to ZdpbteL 
Here are the four stanzas quoted 
from that poem— the name of which 
is given at the foot of the page, 
wi£out a syllable about the author I 
As Spenser saftb, we think we can 
here ** fine footing trace '—but when 
was our sagacity ever at fault — or 
when did we ever challenge on a 
wrong scent — or follow any. scent 
but of the fallow or the red deer ? 
**Tbe bard has sung, God never form’d*a 
soul 

Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe to crown 
the whole 

Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, 
most complete ! 

But thousand evil things there are that 
hate 

To look on happiness ; these hurt, im- 
pede, 

And leagued with time, space, circum- 
stance, and fate, 

Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine 
and pant and bleed. 

** And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of An- 
tioch beam. 

Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sigh- 
ing, 

Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter 
stream ; 

** So many a soul o’er life's drear desert 
faring, 

Love’s pure congenial spiAng unfound, 
junqiiuff’d. 

Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despair- 
ing 

Of what it would, descends and sips 
the nearest draught.” 

“ So sings Maria del Occidenie, the 
most impassioned and most imagin- 
ative of all poetesses.” The praise 
is high — perhaps extravagant — but 
Southey will not seek to lower it, 
and such words will console and 
elevate her spirit in C^ba’j isle, or 
wherever it now listens to the music 
of the Atlantic wave. 

But before showing bow tbe Doc- 
tor, ** grew in love,” his biographer 
judiciously maketh ‘'an attempt to 
remove the unpleasant impression 
produced upon the ladies by the Doc- 
tor’s tie-wig, and bis suit of snuff-co- 
loured ditt^.” In that chapter— the 
LVIL— he declares "that he mustnot 
allow the feminine part of his read^ 
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wiian is liis prime of Hfoj vm sol s 
likeable pereon in appearasee^ m 
well as Is every thing else, altbough 
lie wore what in the middle of the 
last century was the costume of a 
respectable country practitioner in 
medicine. Though at Leyden he 
could only look at a Burgemeester^a 
daughter as a cat may lo(% at a king,' 
there was not a mayor or alderman^a 
daughter in Doncaster who would 
have thought herself disparaged if 
he had fixed his eyes on her, and 
made her a proffer of his hand.” 
He then proceeds to take off the 
aforesaid snuff-colour coat with its 
broad deep cuffs^but allows that the 
waistcoat with its long flaps, and the 
breeches tbatbarely reach to theknee, 
will provoke the merriment of the 
young ladies of our day. It might 
be thought indecorous to proceed 
farther in undressing the Doctor — 
“ and if I conceal these (the shorts) 
under a loose morning gown of green 
damask, the insuperable periwig 
would still remain.” Doff it, and 
lu ! the slape sconce of the Dmstor, 
with an ecmal developement of Idea- 
lity knd JPhiloprogenitivenesB and 
Number One, Or, 

“ Let me then present him to your 
imagination, setting forLhon borsubaek in 
that boi't of weatluT which no man en- 
counters voluntarily, but which men of 
his profession who practise in the coun- 
try are calleJ upon to face at all seasons 
and all hou(&i. Look at him in a great 
coat of the closest texture that the looms 
of Leeds could furnish,— one of those 
dreadnoughts the utility of which sets 
fashion at defiance. You will not ob- 
serve his boot-stockings coming high 
above the knees ; the coat covers them ; 
and if it did not, you would be far from 
despising them now. His tie-wig is all 
but hidden under a hat, the brim of 
which is broad enough to answer In some 
degree the use of an umbrella. Look at 
him now, about to set off on some case 
of einergencjy with haste in his expres- 
sive eyes, uiiff a cast of thoughtful anxie- 
ty over one of the most benignant coun- 
tenances that Nature ever impressed with 
ths characters of good-humour and good 
sense 2 

** Was he then so handsome ? you say. 
Nay, ladies, I know not whether you 
would have called him so : for among 
the thfogs which were too wonderful 

him, yea, which be knew not, 1 tus- 
ibat Solomon might have included a 
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wssoan’a notion of handeomeness in 
man.** 

Sucfa> then, was Doctor Daniel 
Dove in the twenty- six^ year of h" 
age, settled at Doncaster, ** neither 
married, nor engined, nor likely to 
be so.** And was it desiined that he 
should be the last of his race ? He 
thought so— the speedy extinction 
of bis family in his own person was 
often in the Doctor's mind, and he 
would sometimes touch upon it 
when, in his moods of autumnal 
feeling, he was conversing with those 
persons whom he had received into 
his heart of hearts." His expres- 
sion of such forebodings occupies se- 
veral pages, and there are none more 
beautiful in the book; but, never- 
theless, he was born to be a Bene« 
dict—and, pray, who was to be bis 
wife? She was, quoth bis biogra- 
pher, a descendant of Noah, and 
of his eldest son Japhet. She was 
allied, however, to Ham in another 
way besides* this remote nieceship. 

As how, I pruy you, air? 

Her maiden name was Bacon.” 

Mrs Dove (she is not married yet) 
was the only child of a clergyman, 
w'ho held a small vicarage m the 
West- Hiding. Leonard Bacon, her 
father, had been left an orphan in 
early youth. “ He was made of 
finest clay, and Nature had tempered 
it with the choicest dews of hea- 
ven." He had a female cousin about 
thren years younger than himself, 
and in like manner an orphan, equal- 
ly destitute, but far more forlorn. 
How they became orphans is pathe- 
tically told — but you must read it in 
the book. Leonard Bacon in due 
time was elected from school to a 

scholarship at College Oxford, 

and Margaret Palmer lived with her 
aunt, Miss Trewbody, in Salisbury^ 
who was by no means the most 
amiable old maid in the world, 
though a different view of her cha- 
racter was taken by her epitaph. It 
" recorded her as a woman eminent- 
ly pious, virtuous aud charitable, 
who lived universally respected, and 
died sincerely lamented by all who 
had the happiness of knowing her. 
This inscription was upon a marble 
shield supported by two Cupids, 
who bent their heads over the edge, 
with marble tears larger than grey 
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peaSf and Mmethiag of the Bame co- 
lour, upon their cheeks. These were 
the only tears which her death had 
occasioned, and the only Cupids 
with whom she had ever any con« 
cern." We hare known a few mild 
old maids, but most of them are bit- 
ter to a pitch of acidity that no sugar 
supplied from without can sweeten 
or subdue. No sayings or doings of 
ours^-say or do whatever the most 
Christian disposition may suggest as 
most proper for the occasion—can 
soften their Tugged fronts. Such an 
one was Miss Trewbody; and her 
chief joy--cards and cordials ex- 
cepted — was to tyrannize in every 
imaginable and unimaginable way 
over her orphan niece, as a fiend 
would do with an angel in its power. 
But that misery was not to last for 
ever — and Leonard came to the res- 
cue of his Margaret. 

“ When Leonard had resided three 
years at Oxford, one of his college friends 
invited him to pass the long vacation at 
hla father*ii house, which happened to be 
within an easy ride of Salisbury. One 
morning therefore he rode to that city, 
rung at JMiss Trewbody *s door, and hav- 
ing sent in his name, was admitted into 
the parlour, where there was no one to 
receive him, while Miss Trewbody ad- 
justed ber head-dress at the toilette, be- 
fore she made her appearance. Her feel- 
ings, while she was thus employed, were 
not of the pleasantest kind toward this 
unexpected guest; and she was prepared 
to accost him with a reproof for his ex- 
travagance in undertaking so long a 
journey, and with some mortifying ques- 
tions concerning the business which 
brought him there. But this amiable 
Intention was put to flight, when Leo- 
nard, as soon as she entered the room, 
informed her that having ac.c.epted an in- 
vitation into that neighbourhood from 
his friend and fellow-collegian, the son 
of Sir Lambert Bowles, he hud taken the 
earliest opportunity of co'ming to pay his 
respects to her, and acknowledging his 
obligations, as bound alike by duty and 
inclination. The name of Sir Lambert 
Bowles acted upon Miss Trewbody like 
a charm; and its mollifying effect was 
not a little aided by the tone of her ne- 
phew's address, and the sight of a fine 
youth in the first bloom of manhood, 
whose appearance and mannm were such 
that she could not be eurprised at the io- 
troduoUon he had obtained into one of 
the first fismiUtf in the county. The 


seowl therefore which she brought Into 
the room Upon her brow pmt instantly 
away* and was snooeeded by so gradens 
an aspect, that Leonard, if he had not di- 
vined the cause, might have mistaken this 
gleam of sunshine for fair weather. 

** A cause which Miss Trewbody could 
not possibly suspect, had rendered her 
nephew's address thus conciliatory. Had 
he expected to see no other person in that 
house, the visit would have been per- 
formed as an irksome obligation, and his 
manner would have appeared as cold and 
formal as the reception which he antici- 
pated. But Leonard had not forgotten 
the playmate and companion with whom 
the happy years of his childhood had been 
passed. Young as be was at their sepa- 
ration, his character had taken its stamp 
daring those peaceful yean, and the im- 
pression which it then received was in- 
delible. Hitherto hope had never been 
to him so delightful as memory. His 
thoughts wandered back into the past 
more frequently than they took flight in- 
to the future; and the favourite form 
which bis imagination called up, was 
that of the sweet child, who in winter 
partook his bench in the chimney comer, 
and in summer sate with him in the 
porch, and strung the fallen blossoms of 
jessamine upon stalks of grass. *^The 
snow-drop and the crocus reminded him 
of their little garden, the primrose of 
their sunny orchard-bank, and the blue 
bells and the cowslip of the fields where- 
in they were allowed to run wild and 
gather them in the merry month of May. 
Such as she then was he saw ber fre- 
quently in sleep, with her blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, and flaxen curls ‘."and in his 
day dreams be sometimes pictured her to 
himself such as he supposed she now 
might be, and dressed up the image with 
all the magic of ideal beauty. His heart, 
therefore, was at his lips when be en- 
quired fur bis cousin. It was not with- 
out something like fear, and an appre- 
hension of disappointment, that he await- 
ed her appearance ; and he was secretly 
condemning himself for the romantic 
folly which be had encouraged, when the 
door opened and a creature came in,— . 
less radiant indeed, but more winning 
than his fancy had created, for the love- 
liness of earth and reality was about her. 

“ * Margaret,* said Miss Trewbody, 
* do you remember your cousin Leonard 

** Before she could answer, liconard 
had taken her hand. * ^Tis a long while, 
Margaret, since we parted ! — ten :^r8 ! 
But I have not forgotten the parting,— 
oor the blessed days of our ohildhodd.’ 

She steed treshhltog like m sspeu 
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leaf> and looked wistfully In his face fur 
a moment, then hung down her head, 
without power to utter a word In reply. 
But he felt her tears fall fast upon his 
hand, and felt also that she returned Its 
pressure. 

“ I^eonard had some difficulty to com- 
mand himself, so as to bear a part In con- 
versation with his aunt, and keep his 
eyes and his thoughts from wandering. 
He accepted howerer her invitation to 
titay and dine with her with undissein- 
bled satisfaclioii, and the pleasure was 
not a little heightened when she left the 
room to give some necessary orders in 
consequence. Margaret still sate tremb- 
ling and ill silence. He took her hand, 
prest it to his lips, and said in a low ear- 
nest voice, * dear, dear Margaret ! ' She 
raised her eyes, and fixing them upon 
iiim with one of those looks, the perfect 
remerabrAiicc of which can never be ef- 
faced from the heart to which they have 
been addressed, replied in a lower but not 
less earnest tone, ‘ dear Leonard ! ’ and 
from that moment their lot was sealed fur 
time and for eternity.** 

There ia nothings like that In the 
best of our fashionable novels — yet 
^ey one and all treat of love — love 
— love. Passionate passages may be 
produced from them in plenty, for 
Colburn and Bentley’s lords and 
ladies, and lords* gentlemen and 
ladies’ maids are all persons of the 
finest sensibilities, and with them it 
never rains but it pours. Their loves 
are intense, and usually tend towards 
adultery, which is rarely postponed 
to the end of the first volume. AIL 
the three volumes are about and 
about it; heroes and heroines alike 
seem to have lost all sympathy for 
the simpler crime. Nothing can be 
more odious. But here all is pure 
in nature-.-and how profound I No 
delirious and sinful transports — 
no voluptuous temptations sought 
when they might easily have been 
shuuned — no wicked plots — no 
weak struggles— no base surreu* 
ders— despicable are they all felt to 
be, and degrading to the nobler na- 
ture within us, by the high-souled 
man who gives us here a picture of 
what indeed deserves the holy name 
of Love. « I will not describe 
the subseijueQt interviews between 
Leonard had his cousin, short and 
broken ^ut precious as tliey were ; 
nor that parting one in which hands 
were plighted, with the sure and cer- 
tain knowledge that hearts had been 
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interchanged. Remembrance will 
enable some of my readers to por- 
tray the scene, and then perhaps a 
sigh may be heaved for the days that 
are gone: Hope will picture it to 
others— and with them the sigh will 
be for the days that are to come.'’ 
iftut we must not stop here. 

** There was not that indefinite de- 
ferment of hope In this case at which the 
heart sickens. Ijeonard bad been bred up 
in poverty from his childhood : a parsi- 
monious allowance, grudgingly bestowed, 
had contributed to keep him frugal at 
college, by calling forth a pardonable if 
not a commendable sense of pride in aid 
of a worthier principle. He knew that 
he could rely upon himself for frugality, 
industry, and n ch^ful ns well as n con- 
tented mind. He bad seen the miserable 
state of bondage in which Margaret ex- 
isted with her aunt, and his resolution 
was made to deliver her from that bon- 
dage as soon as he could obtain the small- 
est benefice on which it was possible fur 
them to subsist. They agreed to live 
rigorously within their mean-, however 
poor, uiid put their trust in Providence. 
They could not he deceived in each other, 
for they had grown up together ; and 
thev kneiv that they were not deceived 
in themselves. Their love had the fresh- 
ness of youth, hut prudence and fore- 
thought were not wanting ; the resolution 
which they had taken brought with it 
peace of mind, and no misgiving was felt 
In either heart when they prayed for a 
blessing upon their purpose. In reality 
it had already brought a blessing with 
it; and this they felt; for love when it 
deserves that name produces in us what 
may be called a regeneration of its own, — 
a second birth, — dimly, but yet in some 
degree resembling that which is cfiTected 
by Uivlne Love when its redeeming work 
is accomplished in the soul. 

“ Leonard returned to Oxford hap- 
pier than all this world's wealth or this 
world*8 honours could have made him. 
He had now a definite and attainable 
hope,— -an object in life which gave to 
life itself a value. For Margaret, the 
world no longer seemed to her like the 
same earth which she had till then inlia- 
hited. Hitherto she had felt herself a 
forlorn and solitary creature, without a 
friend ; and the sweet sounds and plea- 
sant objects of nature had imparted as 
little cheerfulness to her as to the debtor 
who sees green fields in sunshine from 
his prison, and hears the lark singing at 
liberty. Her heart was open now to 
all the exhilarating and all the softening 
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Influences, of birds^ fields, flowers, vernal 
suns and melodious streams. She was 
subject to the same daily and hourly ex- 
ercise of meekneNs, patience, and humi- 
lity ; but the trial was no long^cr painful ; 
with love in her heart, and hope and 
sunshine in her prospect, sbe found even 
a pleasure in contrasting her present con- 
dition with that which was in store for 
her.’* 

Well did the editor of the Quarter- 
ly Review eay that there is notbiog 
finer than this tale in the English 
language; but he had not seen the 
conclusion— and therefore gave no 
quotation at all — we coming after 
him by a year, can give, with a few 
sentences dropt out of the narrative 
—and a hundred pages that separate 
one part from another — the perfect 
whole. 

** I^eonard was not more than eiglit- 
,iiid-twenty when be obtained a living a 
few miles from Doiirastcr. He took his 
bride with him to the vicarage. The 
liousft was as humble as* the benefice, 
which was svorth Ic'^s tliari L.JjO a- year ; 
but it ivus KCron made the neatest cottage 
ill the country round, and upon a hap* 
pier dweliing the aim never aboiie, A 
lew acres of good glebe were attached to 
it; and tlie garden was large enough to 
afford healthful and pleasurable employ- 
ment to its owners. The course of true 
Itjve never ran more ^moothly ; but its 
C(iur:ie was short. 

• o Itow this spring of love rcsemblclh 
The uncertaio gl'-ry of mi Apr ! day, 

\\ hi<'h now •-hows nil ih«* b' atity ol the sun, 
And by and by a cljud taUtb :iU away ' ’ 

I/Utb* more ih.iri five years from the 
lime of their marriage had elapsed, be- 
fore a headstone in the adjacent cburcb- 
ysird told where the remains of Margaret 
liacon had been deposited in the 30th 
year <if her age. 

“ When the stupor and the agony of 
that bercaveiTieiit had past away, the very 
intensity of Leonard’s affection became a 
Koiirco ol* consolation. Margaret had 
been to him a purely ideal object during 
the years of bis youth ; death had ngatu 
rendered her such. Imagination had 
beautified and idolized her then ; faith 
aanctifiod and glorified her now. She 
had been to him on earth all that he bad 
fancied, all that he had hoped, all that he 
desired. She would again be so in Hea- 
ven. And this second union nothing 
could impede, nothing gomM interrupt, 
nothing could dissolve. 1 1 e had only to 
kaep himself worthy of it by cherishing 
her memory, hallowing his heart to it 
while he performed a parent'e duty to 


their child ; and so doing to await his 
own' sunsmons,^ which must one day 
come, which every day was brought 
nearer, and which any day might bring. 

* — *TiB tbo only discipline we are bora for ; 
All studies else are but as circular lines. 

And death the centre whore they must all meet. * 

** The same feeling which from bis 
childhood had refined Leonard's heart, 
keeping it pure and undefiled, had also 
corroborated the natural strength of his 
character, and made him firm of purpose. 
It was a saying of Bishop Andrews that 
* good husbandry is good divinity ; * 

‘ the truth whereof,* says Fuller, ‘ no 
wise man will denj'.' Frugality he bad 
always practised as a needful virtue, and 
found that in au especial manner it 
brings with it its own reward, lie now 
resolved upon scrupulously setting apart 
a fourth of his small income to make a 
provision for his child, in case of her 
surviving him, as in the natural course of 
things might be expected. If she should 
be removed before him,— 'for this was an 
event the possibility of which he always 
bore in mind, — he had resolved that 
whatever should have been accumulated 
with this intent, should be disposed of to 
some other pious purpose. — fur such, 
within the limits to which his poor means 
extended, he properly considered this. 
And having entered on this prudential 
course with a calm reliance upon Provi- 
dence in case hit hoar should come be- 
foro that purpose could be accomplished, 
he was without any earthly hope or fear, 
— those alone excepted, fiom which no 
parent can be free. 

** The child bad been christened De- 
borah after her maternal grandmother, 
for whom Leonard ever gratefully re- 
tained a most affectionate and reverential 
remembrance. She was a healthy, happy 
creature in body and in mind ; at first 

* one of thos<> little prating girls. 

Of whom fond parents tell buch tedious stories ;* 

afterwards, ns she grew up, a favourite 
with the village school mistress, and with 
the whole parish ; docile, good-natured, 
lively and yet considerate, always gay as 
a lark and busy as a her. One of the 
pensive pleasures in which Leonard in- 
dulged was to gaze on her unperceived, 
and trace the likeness to her mother. 

« Oh Christ ! 

How Ihst which was the life’s life of our being. 
Can pass away, and we recall it thus ! * 

“ That resemblance whloh was strong 
in childhood, lessen' d as the .child grow 
up : for Margaret's countenance bad ac- 
quired a cast of meek melancholy during 
those years in which the bread of bitter- 
ness had been her portion; and when 
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liupa canw ia ber» it wAi tbat *' hope ^ 
ferred* wbloh takes from the cheek its 
hloom) even when the heart instead of 
being made sick, is sustained hy it. But 
DO unhappy circumstances depressed the 
constitutional buoyancy of her daughter's 
spirits. Deborah brought into the world 
the happiest of all nature's endowments, 
an easy temper and a light heart. Re- 
semhiant therefore as the features were, 
the dissimilitude of expression was more 
apparent ; and when Leonard contrasted 
in thought the sunshine of hilarity that 
lit up his daughter's face, with the sort 
of moonlight lorelineas which had given 
a serene and sal 2 it*like character to her 
mother's, he wished to persuade himself 
that ae the early translation of the one 
seemed to have been thus prefigured, the 
other might be destined to live for the 
happiness of others till a good old age, 
while length of years in their course 
should ripen her fur heaven.” 

** In a Scotch village the manse is 
sometimes the only good bouse, and gene- 
rally it is the best; almost, indeed, what 
in olden times the mansion used to be in 
an English one. In Mr Bacon’s parish, 
the vicarage, though humble as the bene- 
fice itself, was the neatest. The cottage 
in which he and Margaret passed their 
childhood had been remarkable for that 
comfort which is the result and the re- 
ward of order and neatness; and when 
the reunion which blcsed them both, 
rendered the remembrance of those years 
delightful, they returned in this respect 
to the way in which they had been 
trained up, practised the economy which 
they hud learned there, and loved to 
think bow entirely their course of life, in 
air its circumstances, would be after the 
heart of that person, if she could behold 
it, whose memory they both with equal 
affection cherished. After his bereave- 
ment it was one of the widower’s pensive 
pleasures to keep every thing in the same 
state as when Margaret was living. No- 
thing was neglected that she used to do, 
or that she would have done. The 
fiowers were tended as carefully as if 
she were still to enjoy their fragrance 
and their beauty; and the birds who 
came in winter for their crumbs, were 
fed as duly for her sake, as they had 
formerly been by her hands. 

Thero was no superstition in this, 
nor weakness. Immoderate grief, if it 
doea not exhaust itself by indulgence, 
easily assnmea the one character, or the 
other, or takes a type of insanity. But 
he bad looked for oonsolatlon, where, 
when eiaoereljr sought, it ie idwi^ to 
bo^lAsiiiids and he had experienoed that 
ldU|^fi6Mita«tva6 ktUerrar «U that 
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philosophy professes, and more than 
all diat mere philomphy can perform. 
The wounds which stoicism would cau- 
terise, renglon heels. 

lliere is a resignation with which, 
it may he feared, most of us deceive our- 
selves. To bear what must be bom, and 
submit to what cannot be resisted, is no 
more than what the unregenerate heart 
is taught by the instinct of animal nature. 
But to acquiesce in the afflictive dispen- 
sations of Providence, — to make one’s 
own will conform in all things to that of 
our Heavenly Father,— to say to Him in 
the sincerity of fsitb, when sre drink of 
the bitter cop, * thy will be done 1 * — to 
bless the name of the Lord as much from 
the heart when He takes away, as when 
He gives, and with a depth of feeling of 
which perhaps none but the afflicted 
heart is capable,-— this is the resignation^ 
which religion tenches, this the sacrifice 
which it requires. This sacrifice Leo- 
nard had made, and he felt that it was 
accepted. 

“ Severe, therefore, as his loss had been, 
and lasting as its eifects were, it produced 
in him nothing like a settled sorrow, nor 
even that melancholy which sorrow 
leaves behind. Gibbon has said of him- 
self, that as a mere philosopher he could 
not agree with the Gree1<.s in thinking 
that those who die in thfir youth are 
favoured by the Gods ; cv u 
cL'TchnfKi vEsV* It was because he was 
‘a mere philosopher,’ that he failed to 
perceive a truth which the religions hea- 
then acknowledged, and which is so tri- 
vial, and of such practical value, that it 
may now be seen inscribed upon village 
tombstouaa. The Christian knows that 
* blessed ai-c the dead which die in the 
Lord ; even so saith the Spirit.’ And 
the heart of the Christian mourner, in 
its deepest distress, bath the witness of 
the Spirit to that consolatory assurance. 

** in this faith l.eonard regarded his 
bereavement. His loss, he knew, had 
been Margaret's gain. What if she had 
been summoned in the flower of her years, 
and from a state of her connubial happi- 
ness which there had been nothing to 
disturb or to alloy? How soon might 
that flower have been blighted, — how 
surely must it have faded 1 how easily 
might that happiness have been inter- 
rupted by some of those evils which flesh 
Is heir to ! And as the separation was 
to take place, how mercifully had it been 
appeinted that he, who was the stronger 
vesael, shonld be the survivor! Even 
for their child this waa best, greatly aa 
she needed, and 'would need, amotker^a 
cart* Hit paternal aalHnde would anppiy 
Ibal oato» «• Ikr w 4 wm poulbio to 
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supply it; but bad be beta remmidt 
mother and child must hare been left to 
the mercy of Froyidence, without any 
earthly protector, or any means of stop* 
port. 

“ For her to die was gain ; in 
him, therefore, it were sinful to re- 
pine, and of such selfishness and sin his 
heart acquitted him. If a wish could 
bare recalled her to life, no such wish 
would ever have by him been uttered, 
nor ever have by him been felt ; certain 
be was that he loved her too well to 
bring her again into this world of Insta- 
bility and trial. Upon earth there can 
be no safe happiness. 

' jih / male ToKtvjt le, devoia est arra manbnti ! 

Faliit, et Imv nuUae accipU ara preces' 

** All things here are subject to time 
and mutability: 

• ' Hbi larf![d'^dedit JTnra dexti d, 

Hora Jurtvi rapCet ginittrd** 

** We must be in eternity before we 
can be secure against change. * The 
world,’ says Cuwper, ‘ upon which we 
close our eyes at night, is never the same 
with that on which we open them in the 
morning.* ” 

We said that a hundred pages and 
more separate the parts of this affect- 
ing narrative which we have given 
entire — and many original touches 
occur in tlioin, connected with ali 
this happiness, all this sorrow, and 
ali this resignation, and preparing us 
to expect, in the writer’s good time, 
tlie completion of one ot the most 
bcautitul illustratioDB ever conceived 
of the holiest of human affections. 
For instance — “ The name Leonard 
was consecrated to him by all his 
dearest and fondest recoUections. 
lie bad been known by it on big 
mothers knees, end in the humble 
cottage of that aunt who had been 
to him a second mother; and by 
the wife of his bosom, his first, last, 
and only love. Margaret had never 
spoken to him, never thought of 
him, by any other name. From the 
hour of her death no human voice 
ever addressed him by it again. He 
never beard himself so called, ex- 
cept in dreams. It existed only in 
the dead letter; he signed it me- 
chanically in the course of business, 
but it had ceased to be a living 
name.'* These most touching sen- 
tences are thus introduced :— ** Some 
of the South American tribes, among 
whom the Jesuits laboured with 
such exemplary seal, and who tidee 
their aeveral appellations <aa most 
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ttamea were originally derived) Irom 
beasts, birdi^ piiaits, and other viai- 
ble ol^ecta, aroliah, upon the death 
of every individual, the name by 
which he was called, and invent an- 
other for the thing from which it 
was taken, so that their language^ 
owing to this curiously inconvenient 
custom, is in a state of continual 
change. An adoption almost as 
complete with regard to the person 
had taken place in the present in- 
stance.** Aid Montesinos aut Dia^ 
holu$. And the one or other of those 
two diatinguished personages, im- 
mediately after bringing tears into 
our eyes, speaks of men prefixing 
handles to their names, and tacking 
tails to them — changing or dropping 
them— ‘being Doctored, Professore^ 
Sir Jobned, my Lorded, and so on — 
and concludes with his friend's own 
words. We all moult' our names 
in the natural course of life. 1 was 
Dan in my father’s house, and should 
still be BO*^with my uncle William 
and Mr Guy, if they were still living. 
Upon my removal to Doncaster my 
master and mistress called me Da- 
niel, and my acquaintances Dove. 
In Holland 1 was Mynheer Duif. 
Now 1 am the Doctor, and not among 
my patients only — friends, acquaint- 
ances, and strangers, address me by 
this appellation ; even my wife calls 
me by no other name ; and 1 shall 
never be any thing but the Doctor 
again, till 1 am registered at my 
burial by the same names as at my 
christening.” 

Mr Bacon had lived with bis wife 
for five years — she died in her thir- 
tieth year— and he was then in bis 
thirty-third, with one daughter. And 
did he never think of marrying 
again ? Never. •* His love for Mar- 
garet might be said to have begun 
with her life, and it lasted as long 
as her own. No thought of a second 
marriage ever entered his mind; 
though in the case of another per- 
son, his calm views of human na- 
ture and of the course of life, would 
have led him to advise it.” These 
are simple words, but in their so- 
lemnity they carry conviction into 
our hearts of the truth they utter. 
Some strange, even absurd opinions 
are seriously vented in these volumes, 
but all the feelings are right in them* 
selvas^ and of tbemselves take the 
best expression that words can sup- 
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ply. Thus— the character of a 
constant mourner is sometimes In* 
troduced in romances of the ear- 
lier and nobler class ; but It is rare 
in those works of fiction, and in- 
deed it is not common In what has 
happily been called the romance 
of real life. Let me, however, re- 
strict this assertion within its proper 
bounds. What is meant to be here 
asserted (and it is pertinent to this 
part of our story) is, that it is 
not common for any one who has 
been left a widow, or widower, early 
in life, to remain so always out of 
pure affection to the memory of the 
dead, unmingled with any other con- 
sideration or cause. Such constan- 
cy can be found only where there is 
the union of a strong imagination 
and a strong heart— which perhaps 
is a rare union; and if to these a 
strong mind be united, the effect 
would probably be different. It 
is only in a strong imagination that 
the deceased object of affection can 
retain so firm a hold, as never to be 
dispossessed from it by a living one ; 
and when the imagination is thus 
possessed, unless the heart be strong:, 
the heart itself, or the intellect is 
likely to give way. A deep sense of 
religion would avert the latter alter- 
native; but 1 will not say that it is 
any preventive against the former.” 

Nineteen years past by, and during 
them all the widower was indeed a 
pastor, and cared for bis fiock. Thtis 
living for ever in the eye of his great 
taskmaster, how could he be other- 
wise than happy ? The passages In 
which his occupations are detailed 
contain an epitome of the duties of 
a clergyman placed as he was — and 
nothing can be more engaging than 
the picture of the performance of 
those duties— pervaded as it is with 
that spirit of peace and love which 
breathes no where but in the relicrion 
of Christ ^ 

Nineteen years have passed— and 
is Deborah Bacon a beautiful girl ? 
Ay, as beautiful as her mother was 
^though of the beauty of the one or 
of the Qther the biographer, so far 
as we remember, hath not said a 
word. Ebenezer Elliot speaks of 
the glad May morning of my Han- 
nah’s face”— a line that will live 
;for ever— and let us apply it to De- 
borah’s, that you may better feel the 
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full meanly of this short scene be- 
tween the Doctor and his patient 

When Deborah was about nineteen, 
the small-pox broke out in Doncaster, 
bad soon spread over the surrounding 
country, occasioning every where a great 
mortality. At that time inoculation had 
very rarely been practised in the pro- 
vinces; and the prejudice against it was 
so strong that Mr Bacon, though con- 
vinced in bis own mind that the practice 
was not only lawful but advisable, re- 
frained from having his daughter inocu- 
lated till the disease appeared in his own 
parish. He had been induced to defer 
it during her childhood, partly because 
he was unwilling tooiTeiid the prejudices 
of bis parishioners, which he hoped to 
overcome by persuasion and reasoning 
when time and opportunity might fa- 
vour; still more because he thought it 
unjustifiable to introduce such a disease 
into his own bouse, with imminent risk 
of communicating it to others, whicli 
W'ere otherwise in no danger, in which 
the same preparations would not be 
be made, nnd where consequently the 
danger would be greater. But when the 
malady had shown itself in the paii:)h, 
then he felt that his duty as a parent re- 
quired him to take the best apparent 
means for the preservation of his child ; 
and that as a pastor also it became him 
now, in liis own family, to set an exam- 
ple to his parishioners. 

Deborah, who had the most perfect 
reliance upon her father’s judgment, and 
lived in entire accordance with his will 
in all tilings, readily consented ; and seem- 
ed to regard the beneficial consequences 
of the experiment to others with hope, ra- 
ther than to look wiili apprehension to it 
^for herself. Mr Bacon therelure went to 
Djncasier and called upon Dr Dove. 
* I do not,’ said he, ‘ask whether you 
would advise me to have my daughter 
inoculated ; where so great a risk is to 
be incurred, in the case of an only child, 
you might hesitate to advi&e it. But if 
you see nothing in her present state -of 
health, or in her constitutional tenden- 
cies, which would render it more than 
ordifiarily dangerous, it is her own wish 
and mine, after due consideration on my 
part, that she should be committed to 
your care,— putting our trust in Provi- 
dence.' 

“ Hitherto there had been no acquaint- 
ance between Mr Bacon and the Doc- 
tor, farther than that they knevir each 
other by sight and by good report. This 
circumstance led to a growing intimacy. 
During the course of his attendance the 
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Doctor fell in friendship with the father, 
and the father with him. 

“ * Did he full in love with his pa- 
tient ? * 

‘ No, ladies.' 

“ You have already heard that he once 
fell in love, and how it happened. And 
you have also been informed that he 
caught love once, though I have not told 
you how, because it would have led me 
into too melancholy a tale. In this case 
he neither fell in love, nor caught it, nor 
ran into it, nor walked into it ; nor was 
he ovtrtaken in it, as a boon companion 
is in liquor, or a runaway in his flight. 
Yet there was love between the parties 
at last, and it was love for love, to the 
heart's content of both. How this came 
to pass will be related at the proper time 
and in the proper place.’* 

At the proper time and in the pro- 
per place ! and none other can be so 
proper as now and here. 

** One summer evening the Doctor on 
his way back from a visit in that direc- 
tion, Btopt, as on such opportunities he 
usually did, nt Mr Uacori's wicket, and 
looked in at the open casement to see if 
his friends were within. Mr Bacon was 
sitting there alone, witii a book open on 
the table before him ; and looking round 
when lie heard the burse stop, * Come in. 
Doctor,* said he, ‘ if you have a few 
minutes to spare. You were nevermore 
welcome.’ 

“ The Doctor replied, * I hope nothing 
ails either Deborah or yourself?* — * No,* 
said Mr Bacon, * God be thanked! but 
something bas occurred which concerns 
both.* 

“ When the Doctor cnt«'red the room, 
he perceived that the wonted serenity of 
his friend’s countenance was overcast by 
a shade of melaucholy thought ; * No- 
thing, 'said he, * 1 hope, has haptK!ned to 
distress you ? * Only to disturb us,* 

WHS the reply. ‘ Most people would pro- 
bably think that we ought to consider it 
n piece of good fortune. One who would 
be thought a good match for her, has 
proposed to marry Deborah.* 

Indeed!* said the Dodtor; *and 
who is he ? * feeling, as he asked the 
question, an unusual warmth in bis 
face. 

“ * Joseph Hebblethwaite, of the Wil- 
lows. lie broke his mind to me this 
morning, saying that he thought ilhbest 
to speak with me before he made any ad- 
vances himself to the young woman ; 
indeed he had had no opportunity of so 
doing, fur he had seen little of her ; but 
he bad heard enough of her character to 
believe that she would make him a good 
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wife ; and this, he said, wae all he looked 
for, for he was well ta do In the world.' 

* And what answer did you make to 
this matter-of-fact way of proceeding ? * 

* I told him that 1 commended the 
very proper course he had taken, and that 
I was obliged to him for the gpod opinion 
of my daughter which be was pleased to 
entertain : that marriage was an affair in 
which I should never attempt to direct 
her inclinations, being confident that she 
would never give me cause to oppose 
them; and that I would talk with her 
upon the proposal, and let him know the 
result. As soon as 1 mentioned it to 
Deborah, she coloured up to the eyes ; 
and with an angry look, of which I did 
not think those eyes had been capable, 
she desired me to tell hioa that he bad 
better lose no time in looking elsewhere, 
for his thinking of her was of no use. Do 
you know any ill of him ? said I ; No, 
she replied, but I never heard any good, 
and that’s ill enough. And I do not like 
bis looks.' 

“ ‘ Well said, Deborah ! * cried the 
Doctor : clappiug his hands so as to pro- 
duce a sonorous token of satisfaction. 

*** Surely, my child, said I, he is not 
an ill looking person ? Father, she re- 
plied, }ou know he looks as if he had not 
one idea in his head to keep company 
with another.’ 

*■ c Well said, Deborah ! * repeated the 
Doctor. 

“ ‘ Why Doctor, do you know any ill 
of him? ’ 

** * None. But as Deborah says, I 
know no good ; and if there bad been any 
good to be known, it must have come 
within my knowledge. I cannot help 
knowing wiio the persons are to whom 
the peasantry in my rounds look with re- 
spect and good-wil), and whom they con- 
sider their friends as well as tbelr betters. 
And, ill like manner, I know who they 
are from whom they never expect either 
courtesy or kindness.* 

** ' You are right, my friend ; and De- 
borah is right. Her answer came from 
a wise heart ; and 1 was not sorry that 
her determination was so promptly made, 
and so resolutely pronounced. But I 
wisb, if it had pleased God, the offer had 
been one which she could have accepted 
with her own willing consent, and with 
my full approbattbn.' 

* Yet,* said the Doctor, * I have often 
thought how sad a thing it would be for 
yon ever to part with her.’ 

** * Far more sad will It be for me to 
leave her unprotected, as It is but too 
likely that, in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, I one day shall ; and as any day in 
that same ordinary course) 1 so possibly 



my t Omt hut Intelitiont, ev«ii wii«n 
tlfcly hAT^ Itten in«fc pmdtatly formed, 
ikQ o^n In their imaek I meant to train 
up Deborah in the way she efaoald c;o, 
hy fitting her for that atate of life In 
which It had pleaaed God to place her, ao 
that she might hare made a good wife 
for aome honest man In the humbler 
walks of life, and hare been happy with 
him.* 

“ * And how was it possible/ replied 
the Doctor, *that you could hare suc- 
ceeded better ? Is she not qualified to be 
a good man's wife in any rank ? Her 
manner would not do discredit to a man* 
sion; her management would make a 
farm prosperous, or a cottage comfortable ; 
and for her principles, and temper and 
cheerfulness, they would render any home 
a happy one.* 

“ ‘ You have not spoken too highly in 
her praise, Doctor. But as she has from 
her childhood been all in all to me, there 
is a danger that I may have become too 
much so to her; and that while her 
habits have properly been made confar* 
mable to our means, and her poor pros* 
pacts, she has heen accustomed to a way 
of thinking, and a kind of conversation, 
which have given her a distaste for those 
whose talk is only of sheep and of oxen, 
and whose thoughts never get beyond the 
range of their every day emplo5'ment8. 
Ill her present circle, I do not think Ihtre 
is one man with whom she might other- 
wise have had a chance of settling in 
life, to whom she would not have the 
same intellectual objections as to Joseph 
Hebblethwaite ; though I am glad that 
the moral objection was that which first 
instinctively occurred to her. 

“ * I wish it were otherwise, both for 
her sake and my own ; for hers, because 
the present separation would have more 
than enough to compensate it, and would 
lu its consequences mitigate the evil of 
the final one, whenever that may be ; for 
my own, because 1 should thou have no 
cause whatever to render the prospect of 
dissolution otherwise than welcome, but 
be as willing to die as to sleep. It is not 
owing to any distrust in Providence, 
that I am not thus willing now, — God 
forbid ! But if I gave heed to my own 
feelings, I should think that I am not 
long for this world ; mid surely it were 
wise to remove, if possible, the only cause 
that makes me fear to think so.’ 

* Are you sensible of any symptoms 
t|iat can lead to such an apprehension f * 
i^d the Doctor. 

***Of nothing that can be called a 
e^ptem. 1 am to all appearance in 
MfiWk of eopnd body and mind ; 
and you know Bow unlikely my habits 
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are to oecadon any disturbance hi either. 
But I have indefinable fmpretilon«,— 
sensations they might almost be called, — 
which as I cannot but feel them, sa I 
cannot but regard them.' 

** * Can you not describe these sensa- 
tions?* 

** * No better than by saying, that they 
hardly amount to sensations, and are in- 
describable.* 

* Do not,’ said the Doctor, * I entreat 
you, give way to any feelings of this 
kind. They may lead to consequences, 
which without shortening or end.'inger- 
ing life, would render it anxious and bur- 
densome, and destroy both your useful- 
ness and your comfort.* 

“ * I have this feeling, Doctor ; and 
you shall prescribe for it, if you think it 
requires either regimen or physic. But 
at present you will do me more good by 
assisting me to procure for Dcborali such 
a situation as she must necessarily look 
for on the event of my death. What 1 
have laid by, even if it should be most 
advantageously disposed of, woubl afford 
her only a bare subsistence ; it is a re- 
source in case of NickiiebS, but while in 
health, it would never be her wish to eat 
the bread of idleness. You may have 
opportunities of learning whether any 
lady within the circle of your practice, 
wants a young person in whom she might 
confide, either ns an attendant upon her- 
self, or to assist in the management of 
her children, or her household. You 
may be sure this is not the first time that 
1 have thought upon the subject ; but 
the circumstance which has this day oc- 
curred, and the feeling of which 1 have 
spoken, have pressed it upon my const- 
deration. And the enquiry may better 
be made and the step taken while it is a 
matter of foresight, than when it has 
become one of necessity.* 

“ ‘ I.et me feel your pulse ! ’ 

“ ‘ Y'ou will detect no other disorder 
there,* said Mr Bacon, bolding out his 
arm as be spake, * than what lias been 
caused by this conversation, and tiic de- 
claration of a purpose, which, though for 
tome tiino perpended, 1 had never till 
now fully acknowledged to myself.* 

* You have never then mentioned it 
to Deborah ? * 

“ ‘ In no other way than by sometimes 
incidentally speaking of the way of life 
which would be open to her, in case of 
her being unmarried at my death.* 

“ * And you have made up your mind 
to part with her ? ' ^ 

« ‘ Upon a clear conviction that I 
ought to do to ; that it is best for herself 
and me,* 

• Well thsDy you will allow me to 
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conrane with h«r vptw « diffisrent 
8Qli!ject.*--Yoa wlQ permit me to lee whe- 
ther I can apeak more sueoeaifallp for 
myeelfy than you have done for Joseph 
Hebbleth waits. --Have 1 your consent ?” 

** IVIr Bacon rose in great emotion, and 
taking bis friend's hand prest it fervent- 
ly and tremulously. Presently they heard 
the wicket open, and Deborah came in. 

** * I dare say, Debora]^,* said her fa- 
ther, composing himself, * you have been 
telling Betsy Allison of the advantageous 
offer that you have this day refused.* 

** ‘ Yes/ replied Deborah ; * and what 
do you think she said ? That little as 
she likes him, rather than that I should 
be thrown away upon such a man, she 
could almost make up her mind to marry 
him herself/ 

“*And I,’ said the Doctor, 'rather 
than such a man should have you would 
marry you myself.* 

* Was not 1 right in refusing him. 
Doctor ? ’ 

“ * So right, that you never pleased me 
80 well before ; and never can please me 
better, — unless you will accept of me in 
his stead.* 

*' She gave a little start, and looked at 
him half incredulously and half angrily 
withal ; as if what he had said was too 
light in its manner to be seiious, and yet 
too serious in its import to be spoken in 
jest. But when he took her by the hand, 
and said, * Will you, dear Deborah ? ' with 
a pressure, and in a tone that left no 
doubt of his earnest meaning, she cried, 
— ' Father, what am 1 to say ? speak for 
mo ! 1 ake her, my friend/ said Mr 

Bacon ; ' iny blessing be upon you both. 
And if it be not presumptuous to use the 
words, — let me say for mystlf, ' Lord, 
now lettest thou tby servant depan in 
peace!*” 

Now, who do you think wrote the 
Doctor? That qucBtion has been 
mooted by the Editor of the Quar- 
terly, who ia all abroad— and by the 
writer himself, who is most proba- 
bly in the secret, but seems resol- 
ved neither to confess against bin};* 
self, nor, in cAse of accomplices, to 
peach. Of all the ignorant guesses 
yet made, the most senseless is that 
which mutters the name of Hartley 
Coleridge. His papers in Haga, 
• signed Ignoramus, nnd his Sonnets, 
show that he has genius and talent 
of a high order; but we, who know 
bis wit well, know that he has no 
power over its expression to shape 
or modify it after uie likeness of any 
other man’s form of apeecjti* Aero 


iaasngh now Ant tiie Doctor should 
be laid at the door of a Mr Dubois. 
Fudge. We have named the au- 
^or; but, seeing that he wishes to 
preserve what he is pleased to call 
nis fncognito, we should be sorry to 
write his initials in chalk on his back. 
Let him give us another volume— 
and then, with all admiratioai of his 
genius, and reverence for his cha- 
racter, we pledge ourselves to con« 
vict him on internal evidence, the 
exposition of which will make him 
regard us as a warlock. But, mean- 
while, let him indulge his whim— 
c*est une caprice, 

" There ia more gratitude in the world, 
than the worldly believe, or than the un- 
grateful are capable of believing. And 
knowing this, 1 consequently know how 
great a sacrifice I make in remaining in- 
cognito. 

** Reputation ia a bubble upon the 
rapid stream of time ; popularity, a splash 
in the great pool of oblivion ; fame itself 
but a full-blown bladder, or at best a bal- 
loon. There is no sacrifice in declining^ 
them ; for in escaping these you escape 
the impertinences and the intrusions 
which never fail to follow in their train. 
But that this book will find some readers 
after the author's own heart is certain ; 
they will lose something in not knowing 
who the individual is with whom they 
would delight to form a personal, as they 
have already formed a moral and intellec- 
tual friendship ; 

* For in this world, to reckon every thing. 

Pleasure to man there is none comparable 
As is to read with uiuterstamUng 

In books of wisdom, they ben so delectable 

Which sound to virtue, and ben profitable.* 

And though my loss is not of this kind, 
yet it is great also, for in each of these 
unknown admirers 1 lose the present ad- 
vantage of a well-wisher, and the possi- 
ble, or even probable benefit of a future 
friend. 

" Eugenius ! Eusebius ! Sophron ! bow 
gladly would ye become acquainted with 
my outward man, and commune with me 
face to face ! How gladly would ye, 
Sophronial Eusebial Eugenia! 

" With how radiant a countenance and 
how light a step would Eupbrosyne ad- 
vance to greet me! With how benign 
an aspect would Amanda silently thunk 
me for having held up a mirror In which 
,fbe has unexpectedly seen herself I 
^ Letitia*! eyes would sparkle at the 
sight of one whose writings had given her 
ne^ joy. Fenierosa would requite me 
with a gentle look for cheering her aoH- 
taiy hoan^ end moving her aometimesto 
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a placid smUci aometimei ta quiet and 
pleasurable tears. 

** And yooi Marcellus, from whom 
your friends, your country, and your 
kind have every thing to hope, how 
great a pleasure do I forego by render-* 
ing it impossible for you to seek me, and 
commence an acquaintance with the 
sure presentiment that it would ripen 
into confidence and friendship ! 

** Tiiere is another and more imme- 
diate gratification which this resolution 
compels me to forego— that of gratifying 
those persons Who, if they knew from 
whom the book proceeded, would pe* 
raise it with a heightened zest for its 
author’s sake old acquaintance, who 
would perceive in some of those second- 
ary meanings which will be understood 
only by those for whom they were in- 
, tended, that though we Have long been 
widely separated, andjprobably are never 
again to meet in this world, they are>not 
forgotten ; and old friends, rwlio would 
take a livelier interest in the reputation 
which the work obtains, than it would 
now be possible for me to feel in it my- 
self. ^ 

" ' And why, sir,* says an obliging and 
inquisitive reader, * should you deprive 
'your friends and acquaintance of that 
pleasure, though you are willing to sa- 
crifice it yourself? * 

“ ^ Why, sir, do you ask ? * 

* Ah, that is the mystery 
Of this wonderful history. 

And you wish that you could toll ! » 

< A question not to be asked,* said 
an odder person than 1 shall ever pre- 
tend to be, * is a question j^ot to be an- 
swered.* 

** Neverthdfesv, gentle reader, in 
give sundry answers to 
- leave you to fix 

• npOT*which of them, you may think 
likely to be Uie true one. 

** The author may be of wpinjion that . 
hj^ name, ,^ot being heretofore known * 
to the public, cq|dd be of no advantage 
to his book. ^ ' 

*‘ Or, oh tbe»othe|liaai. if h^s name 
were already well known, be might Ibuflt 
the book stands ia iio ne^ of it, and 
safely be trusted to its own merits. 

1 , He may wish to secure for it a fairer 
trial it could otherwise obtain, and 
intend to nrofit by the unbiassed bpl- 
'^niw.^hiqn will thus reach his ear: 

" thinking complacently with Benedict, 
that * hapiy are they that hear their de- 
ti^ohs^^andcan ending*’ 

In one of Metatoio’s dr|^jg, epitha- 
Ifosinms, Minerva says,^ 

byj^aihn^ $ Co. 


Doh Second. 

* L^more, a cut 
Veani pvopotta sneh* to 
Plu meritar, che contegulr dssio ; * 

and he might say this with the GoddeH 
of Wisdom. 

He may be so circumstanced that it 
would be inconvenient os well as un- 
pleasant for him to offend certain per- 
sons~~Sir Andrew Agnewices, — for ex- 
ample, — whose conscientious but very 
mischeivous notions he nevertheless 
thinks it his duty to oppose, when he can 
do so consistently with discretion. 

** He may have wagers dependent upon 
the guesses that will be made concerning 
bim. 

Paradventure it might injure him in 
bis professional pursuits, were he to be 
known as an author, and that he had 
neglected * some sober culling for this 
idle trade.* 

He may be a very modest man, who 
can muster courage enough for publica- 
tion, and yet dares not encounter any 
farther publicity. 

* Unknown, perhaiw his ropulalion 
Escapes the tax of defamation. 

And wrapt m darkness, laughs unhurt. 

While critic blockheads throw their dirtj 
But he who madly prints hi^ iiumc. 

Invites his foe to take sure aim.* 

** He may be so shy, that if his book 
were praised he would shrink from the 
notoriety into which it would bring him ; 
or so sensitive, that his mortification 
would be extreme, if it were known 
among bis neighbours that he had been 
made the subject of sarcastic and con- 
temptuous criticism. 

** Or if be ever possessed this diffidence, 
he may have got completely rid of it in 
his intercourse witli the world, and have 
acquired yiat easy habit of simulation, 
without which no one can take his de- 
gree as Master ot Arts in that great 
Vniversily. To bear the various opi- 
nipna concerting Uie boqb, and the vari- 
ous suribii^s coiicemlTig the author, take 
part in ih^ cenversattOB, myatify somebf 
hU acquaintance, .ii$d assist others in 
myltifying themsfriwes, mi^ be more 
amusing to him tikiw any umuseoieiit of 
jrbich he could partake in his own cha-^ 
racter. There are some secrets which 
it is a miseiy to know, and some which 
the tongue itche%<tp communicate ; but 
this is one which It is a pleasure to know 
an^ keep. It gives to the ppssessor, 
quasicalltj speakin^^a d^ble existence ; 
the exoteric persotijjlinlnglea as usual in 
society, wMe the esoteric is like John 
OigantTcide in bis coat of Darkness^ 
or that knight who in the days of King 
Arthur used to walk invisible.** 

PauVe Worh^ Qmongate. 
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SHALL WE OVERTURN THE PEERS ? 


Every individual^ or body of men, 
who enjoy unlimited power, are H- 
abie to abuse it. The lladicaln, who 
decluim so loudly against the autho- 
lity of the Lords or the influence of 
the (viowu, cannot dispute a propo- 
siiion which forms the basis and jus* 
tirication of all their own conduct. 
'I’he whole theory of Representative 
and (hmsiituiional Monarchy, is 
founded upon the experience and 
iaipohsibility of intrusting unre- 
strained authority to any man, or 
i)ody of men, and the necessity of 
})i rpetually providing, in the walift- 
tul superinlendence of tlie people, a 
harrier against the undue encroach- 
ments of the depositories of power. 

The Revolutionists, however, like 
all other men, see clearly the mote 
in their neighbour’s eye, but cannot 
perceive the beam in their own. 
They acknowledge the necessity of 
]>roviding a sa(t>guard against the 
influtnee of the throne; they are 
loud in their declamation against the 
authority of the Lords, but iliey arc 
clear that there is no sort of danger 
in the unlimited concession of power 
to the popular representatives. A 
government without a parliament 
they see at once is an unmixed des* 
potism; one without a House of 
Commons is an oligarchy, or an ab- 
solute monarchy; but one without 
a Peerage, and without any poww 
of resistance in the throne, is, ac- 
cording to them, the perfection of 
society — the ne plus ultra of social 
regeneration. 

VOL. xxxvm. NO. CCXLI. 


Is there, however, any ground in 
reason or experience which justifies 
the opinion, that a House of Com- 
mons is an exception to all the other 
principles of human nature; that 
they can be safely intrusted with 
privileges which cannot be placed 
with impunity in the hands of any 
other men ; and that the intoxicating 
draught of unrestrained autliority, 
fatal to the Sovereign, fatal to the 
Aristocracy, fatal to the Populace, 
can be securely administered to 
the popular leaders alone ? Is 
their stake in society so much more 
considerable, their personal cha- 
racter so much more irreproach- 
able, their wisdom, knowledge, 
and ability bo much more signal 
than that of any other men, that 
all the usual barriers may be demo- 
lished in their favour, and a single 
asB^nbly be intrusted with pow'crs, 
hiiherto dispersed by a carefyil sepa- 
ration over the leaders of all the 
other classes of the sta\ie? Is the 
experience w^c have had of their pro- 
ceedings since the Reform Bill quad- 
rupled their strength, so extremely 
favourable; have their moderation, 
wisdom, and disinterestedness been 
so conspicuous; their learning, in- 
formation, and caution so remark- 
able, that it is evident they form an 
exception to all ordinary princi- 
ples of human nature, and are fi^ 
lor the first time' since the creation 
of the world, to be allowed to mould 
and remodel the empire according to 
their sovereign will and pleasure? 
2q 
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The reverse of all this 1^ notori- 
ously the case. Every body knows 
that, in proportion as the Democra- 
tic party has acquired more influence 
in the state, its pretensions have be- 
come more exorbitant, and its enter- 
prises more audacious ; that Catho- 
Jic Emancipation was at first sought 
as a measure of toleration and jus- 
tice, which would at once tranquil- 
lize Ireland, and reduce its garrison 
from ‘25,000 to 1500 men; that no 
sooner was it conceded than a loud 
clamour was raised for Parliament- 
ary Reform, and upon the solemn 
engagement that it was to be a ** final 
measure,” it obtained the consent of 
all the branches of the Legislature ; 
that no sooner was this great victory 
gained than the promise of finality 
was thrown to the winds ; Corporate 
Reform — in other words, a demo- 
cratic constitution of all boroughs 
—was carried through, and the 
spoliation and destruction of one- 
third of the Irish Church was fierce- 
ly demanded ; and the moment 
that this last measure was rejected 
by the Peers, a loud outcry was 
raised for the modification or aboli- 
tion of the Upper House, ami a pro- 
ject of rcduciug the legislature to a 
single national assembly ” openly 
avowed and insisted upon. These 
projects fullowiijg one another in 
rapid succe.-’sion ; this total disre- 
gard of all former oaths and protes- 
tations; this unvarying conversion 
of all past acquisitions into a plat- 
form from whence to direct their at- 
tacks against all that remains of the 
constitution ; this rapid i nci ease in de- 
mands with every acquisition which 
is made, affords the clearest e\ idence, 
that the Democratic leaders do ttot 
form an exception to the ordinary 
principles of human nature ; that 
whatever die march of intellect may 
have done, it has left the march of 
ambition just where it was; and that 
the risk of absolute power being 
abused by a Democratic House of 
Commons, is just as great as it was 
during the fervour of the Long Par- 
liament, or the enthusiastic aspira- 
tions of the ^National Assembly. 

In truth, if the matter be consider- 
ed attentively, it roust be evident 
that popular leaders under a demo- 
cratic r^ime are, and ever must be, 
not only as much disposed as any 
other men, to obtain, by any means, 


the enjoyment of absolute power 
but that they are more likely than 
any other class when it is won to 
abuse it. It is hereditary descent 
which tempers tlie rigour and checks 
the selfishness of absolute power; 
because it exposes despotism to suf- 
fer in its own interests from its ex- 
cesses. If a sovereign hurts his sub- 
jects by his oppression, he cannot 
fail to injure hihiself or his descen- 
dants by its consequences; if an oli- 
garchy of nobles desolate a country 
by their feuds, or fetter them by 
their exclusive privileges, they can- 
not fail to be taught, in the long run, 
by experience, that such monstrous 
pretensions lay the axe to the root 
of their own wealth and greatness. 
Permanence and durability, in the 
connexion between the govermuH 
and the governed, is the great hoiul 
which unites together the higher 
and lower classcH in such circum- 
Btaiiees, and checks the iniquity 4d' 
the former, if not from a sense of its 
injustice, at least from experit‘iift* of 
its inexpediencc. But this 
and durable bond is totally awant- 
ing with democratic leaders. Tl..it 
'' rotation of office,” wliieh is e\t r 
so dear to popular jealousy or atu- 
bition, while it preeludes tlie ]>(»' '•:- 
hility of forming any liennam nt 
plans for the amelioration of ilo* 
state, is not less de>tnirtivc of any 
lasting sympathy with the con^e- 
quences of oppres*<ioii. If a gn* 
aristocrat oppresses his people. In* 
takes money out of his own po< k('" ; 
but if a great deniag<igue urges i .e 
state on to ruin, he not only is in n >- 
ways injuied, but is <dien enor- 
mously lienefited. In the geruM.d 
scramble arising from the breaking 
up of property and institutions, he 
is of all men most likely to olHhiji a 
considerable share of good ihiii^^s; 
while the consequences of such dis- 
asters will not fall upon him, btil on 
some successor in office, with whom 
he has no sort of connexion, and to 
whose suffering or difficulties he is 
entirely indifferent. Even in more 
tranquil times, when no general 
disruption is in progress, he 
not look forward to more than a 
tenure of offied^or populaiity for a 
few years, and most certainly he will 
transmit neither the one nor the 
other to his descendants. The aris- 
tocrat^ therefore, ia reatrained in bia 
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excesfleB by a Bense of his own into* 
rest, and the calainitoiiH effect which 
measures of oppression must hare 
on himself or his family. A dema-< 
gogue, having only a transitory inte- 
rest in public affairs, has no motive 
to coerce the natural disposition to 
make the most of that passing tenure 
of power which the rotation of ofHce 
has allowed him. The one is the 
owner of the soil, the other a tenant 
at will, who scourges the land be- 
fore it passes from himself and his 
family into the hands of a stranger. 

These considerations have long 
been familiar to all persons conver- 
sant with these subjects, and they 
constitute one of the many pow'er^ 
fill arguments in favour of the mix- 
ed Constitution, under which Eng- 
land has so long grown and flourish- 
ed, which alone in modern Europe 
has proved itself capable of extend- 
ing to all classes the blessings of 
durable freedom. But now these 
principles, like every other deduc- 
tion of reason and experience, are 
(‘ailed in ijuestion by the ” masses” 
to whom the direction of public 
affairs has been committed; and 
the abolition or modilication of tJie 
Upper House is loudly demanded 
by the democratic faction, who have 
siKxeeded in forcing upon the coun- 
try the Ueform Bill, and a dcmo- 
(‘ratic constitution in boroughs. It 
is evident that it is to this object 
tliat all the eflorts of the revolution- 
ists will hereafter be directeti ; and 
the Government journals now openly 
advocate suqIi an alteration in the 
constitution of the Upper House by 
a creation of Peers, an infusion of re- 
presentative Peers, or otherwise, as 
may put it “in harmony,” as it is 
callea, with the Commons ; in other 
words, subject it altogether to its 
authority. Tins is deemed better than 
proceeding at once, like the Long 
Parliament, to vote the House of 
Lords a nuisance ; it is keeping up 
the forms of freedom, when the 
reality of slavery has arrived. Au- 
gustus, says Gibbon, when wielding 
despotic authority was ^careful to 
preserve in words the forms of the 
constitution, and all the worst acts 
of the succeeding emperors were 
veiled under the nane of the Senate 
and people of Rome. 

Let us, however, not deceive our- 
selves* It is utterly impracticable 


that freedom can exist a year, if 
the U^per House is either for- 
mally or virtually destroyed ; if its 
control is removed^ either by march- 
ing a file of grenadiers into its Hall, 
or overwhelming the present Con- 
servative majority by a creation of 
peers, or the forcing a body elected 
by the Commons into its delibera- 
tions. It is the absence of any con- 
trol upon the Commons, that is, 
upon O* Connell's tail, which will at 
once convert the constitution into a 
despotism. It must constantly 
recollected bow parties are now 
balanced. A majority of the people 
of England have reverted to the 
constitution, and declared their de- 
termination to resist any farther en- 
croachments on its remains. But 
the Revolutionary faction, resting 
on a small majority of Scotcli, and 
a considerable majority of Irish 
members, reared up into political 
activity by the Reform Bill, have 
got the command of the Commons, 
and through them, of the Executive. 
The question is not whether the 
Commons of England shall be ruled 
by the old constitution against their 
will, for they have already declared 
for it; the question is, whether the 
Commons of England and the Peers 
of England shall be ruled with a 
rod of iron by a band of Scotch and 
Irish revolutionists. If they can 
now succeed, directly or indirectly, 
in breaking down the House of 
Peers, no restraint whatever on 
their proceedings will exist. The 
Conservative paity in the countr}’’, 
now so powerful and energetic, will 
retire in despair from the contest, 
and with the forms of a monarchy, 
we shall have the reality of revolu- 
tionary despotism. All our institu- 
tions will instantly be changed; the 
Church will be destroyed, the sponge 
applied to the national debt, the 
Popish Tail invested, like the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, with the 
absolute command of the lives and 
liberties of the whole nation ; and a 
set of insolvent Irish desperadoes 
will ride rough-shod over the empire 
which the forces of Napoleon were 
unable to subdue. 

Posterity will hardly credit that 
the liberties of England, which have 
survived so many and such formi- 
dable dangers; which outlived the 
despotism of Henry YIH.^ the sword 
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of Cromwell, tbe bigotry of James ; 
which bade defiance to the Grand 
Monarque in the plenitude of his 
power, and hurled Napoleon from 
the throne of Charlemagne, should 
at last come to so base and ignomi- 
nious an end ; should sink, not be- 
neath foreign subjugation, but do- 
mestic faction ; should be subverted 
by men so obscure and ignoble, that 
history will hardly preserve their 
names. But nothing is more certain 
than that such a danger exists ; nay, 
that it is at hand, and that if the last 
barrier of the Peers is destroyed, it 
will at once consign to revolutionary 
destruction the fair realm and long 
«*ontinued liberties of England. All 
former free states have fallen victims 
to similar catastrophes, produced by 
the spirit of faction ; and in all for- 
mer instances, it was the democratic 
party, whose insatiable ambition pro- 
duced the ruin, first of public free- 
dom, then of national existence. 
What occasioned the fall of Carthage, 
ami consigned the rival of Rome to 
a destruction so complete, that, lite- 
rally speaking, not one stone was left 
upon another in itspi\oiid metropolis ? 
The faction, which envious of the fame 
of I lannibal,aud dtsiroiis ofbupplaiit- 
irjg him in tlie government of the 
state, leagued with the vile revolu- 
tionists, and left Uiat great com- 
iiuiiider to languish in Italy, lest by 
ijiviug him tbe means of vanquishing 
Rome, tliey should deprive them- 
selves of the means of overtuiniiig 
liimself. The victor of ("anna; sunk 
beneath a faction so despicable that 
history can find no other exploit of its 
to record, and with him the Rejiublic 
beloved fell forever. Whatoverilircw 
the long-establisI)ed and apparently 
unconquerable liberties of Rome ? 
Plebeian jealousy, hatred of the aris- 
tocracy, which langed the military 
forces of the state under the demo- 
cratic banners of Cmsar, and van- 
quished Porapey, Cato, Brutus, and 
the other glorious defenders of the pa- 
trician constitution and lasting free- 
dom of tbe Roman people. What 
occasioned the partition and ruin of 
Poland, tbe oldest commonwealth 
in Europe— that in wliich the spirit 
of freedom w'as most ardent, and 
efforts the most heroic had been 
made in its defence ? Its greatest 
hero, John Sobieski, has told us, it 
was the insane ambition of a ple- 


beian noblesse,’* which tore the en- 
trails of the state till its national 
strength was exhausted, and ttie 
people, worn out with the endless 
contests of democracy, sunk alm(»st 
without a struggle beneath the par- 
tuioniug powers. Let it not be iuia' 
glned, therefore, that because the 
Revolutionary faction in this coun- 
try is despicable in point of talents 
and ignoble in point of principle ; 
because it is allied with the meanest 
and most sordid of the communiiy ; 
because it stands on the basest pas. 
sions, and is fed by the criminal cu- 
pidity of the people; becauhc it has 
not one name which will descetid to 
posterity among its ranks, and is op- 
posed by all wlio constitute the 
sinews, and strength, and glory of 
the state, that therefore its power 
may be disregarded, and i^o danger 
is to be apprehended from its eii- 
croaclimeiits. All revolutions an* 
ultimately carried tlirougli their last 
stages by ilie low, the base, the sor- 
did. The iilusicms of philntiihu>py, 
the efTurts of genius, the heroism of 
deluded \irtue, are to be met with 
only at their commencement. It was 
neither Neckar, nor Builly, nor 
^'ergiiiautl, nor Condorevt uli<> 
summated the French Revoluliou — 
they disappeared Irom the pr>liiical 
arena before the cousecpiem-rs of 
their measures had displayed th oii. 
selves, or sunk under the passions 
they had excited in the people — it 
was the obscene Hebert, thesnnguin- 
ary Danton, the atrocious Robes, 
pierre, the profligate Barras, wlu> 
steered th3 state into the gloomy 
haven of military despotlHin. It was 
nidther Hampden, nor Pym, nor 
Vane who at last overturned tlie li- 
berties of England, and caused the 
universal transports of 164*2 to be 
succeeded by the dark night of the 
Commouwealth, and the delirious 
joy of the Restoration. Long before 
matters approached to that crisis, 
these early patriots had sunk or be<>u 
destroyed — the party which they 
had formed, once so powerful, was 
supplanted by another still more 
violent — the patriotism of the Pres- 
byterians had yielded to the fanaii- 
cUm of the Independents — and the 
popular leaders who bad successful ly 
combated the monarch on the throne, 
had fallen before a soldier and fifty 
grenadiersi whg had been obscure 
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In the dajR of their triumph, and 
rlHen to eminence only on the ruina 
of their aiitiiority. Let us not sup- 
>oae, therefore, that because the 
ead in the revolutionary movement 
has fallen from the aristocracy to the 
plebeian ranks — because it is not 
now Earl Grey and the Whigs, but 
O'Connell and the Papists who urge 
it forward, that therefore its danger 
is diminished, or its progress likely 
to be retarded. That only demon. 
Btrates that the disease is running its 
usual course — that the generous pas- 
sions and splendid genius of its com- 
mencement are giving place to the 
coarser talents and fiercer passions 
of its later stages, and that the ma- 
lady will soon assume its gangrened 
form, and, sordid in its cupidity, bru- 
tal violence and intolerant bigotry, 
overwhefhi the state. 

The Radicals ask, what is the use 
of the House of Peers, and how is 
it possible for government to go 
on, when the Commons incline one 
way and the Upper House another ? 
We ask in reply, after tlie manner of 
our country, what is the use of the 
Jlouse of Commons? If we are to 
subvert all former ideas and overturn 
all former institutions, in order to 
make way for new and hitherto un- 
tried experiments In government, 
we inainiaiii, without the slightest 
fear of contradiction from any well- 
informed person, that it would be 
incomparably better to dispense with 
the House of Commons, and consign 
ourselves at once to the torpor and 
stability of oligarchical government. 
Observe, we do by no means advo- 
cate such a change in a question 
with our former constitution. We 
are perfectly aware of the many evils 
consequent on such a form of go- 
vernment, and its immeasurable in- 
feriority to the mixed system under 
which our forefathers lived and flou- 
rished. But this we do most confi- 
dently maintain, that if that consti- 
tution is to be abandoned, and we 
are to make up our minds to live 
under a single assembly, it would be 
incomparably better that it should 
be one of aristocrats than democrats. 
We hate all single assemblies ; but 
if we were driven to make a choice, 
we should greatly prefer the govern- 


ment of the hereditary Peers to that 
of O’Conneirs Tail. We found our 
opinion on principle, and the impos- 
sibility, in the nature of things, that 
any security for freedom can exist 
for any length of time under a go- 
vernment, in which there Is no con- 
trol on the popular representatives. 
It is the opposition of popular energy 
to aristocratic tenacity, which 
alone has, in every former age, led 
to durable freedom; and experience 
has now abundantly proved, that 
when this opposition is remov- 
ed, and the democratic represen- 
tatives are installed in unresist- 
ed power, immediate despotism 
must ensue. How long did the li- 
berties of England survive the de- 
struction of the House of Peers by 
the Long Parliament ? Not six 
montiis. How long did they survive 
the revival of the peerage by the 
great aristocratic movement of XG88 ? 
One hundred and forty years. 
What was the result of the forced 
union of the three orders in France 
at the opening of the first Revolu- 
tion ? Let Dumont, the author of 
the Rights of Man, answer : — “ Mira- 
beau saw clearly how grievous had 
been the error which the leaders of 
the Revolution bad committed,wben 
they united the three orders into 
one assembly. That change should 
never have been made; for, ever 
since it was completed, and the 
States-Gcneral assumed the name of 
the National Assembly, they have 
never ceased to do wrong, until they 
were displaced by a vile faction, 
which overspread society with its 
horrors.” ^ So fully aware did 
the French Revolutionists become 
of the magnitude and irreparable 
consequences of this fatal step, that 
the flrst thing they did on the stilling 
of the storms of faction, was to re- 
establish the upper Chamber ; and 
the Convention, which bad sat for 
three years and a half through all the 
horrors of the Revolution, conclu- 
ded their labours by creating, under 
the name of the Hall of the Ancients, 
that separate Chamber, having a veto 
on the measures <if the popular re- 
presentatives, wiiich had disappeared 
in the first transports of the Revolu- 
tion. Their attempt, however, was 


* Damoot. 
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ineffectual ; the aristocracy bad been 
destroyed in the outset of the con- 
Tulsion, and the equal Janr of suc- 
cession had rendered impossible Its 
reconstruction, and the consequence 
has been, that all the blood of the 
Rcudution has been shed in vain, 
and that after half a century of strug- 
gles, France has now settled down 
under a despotism which promises 
to be as lasting and severe as that of 
Rome under "the Emperors of the 
AVest. 

We will not, however, dwell any 
longer ou foreign examples ; we are 
aware that a large and respectable 
class of readers consider all such 
instances as inapplicable to our 
country, and regard the stability, 
moderation, and humanity of the 
English character as a sufficient se- 
curity against all such dangers as, 
on the vesting of the whole powers 
of Government in one assembly, have 
uniformly been found to ensue in 
c\ery other country of the world. 
We siiall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to the history of Ett^luud iUt lfy and 
demonstrate, from tlie experience of 
our own people, what results may 
be expected from the removal of all 
control <m the democratic party by 
the swamping or extinction of the 
Upper House. 

Every body knows how early and 
fiercely the hostility of the Long Par- 
liameut was directed against the 
House of Peers; that for lon^ they 
intimidated them by threats of vio- 
lence, and displays of physical f*irce, 
and at length openly threw off the 
mask ; and after voting the House of 
Peers a nuisance, abrogated entirely 
its authority. What was the result 
which ensued from this complete 
adoption of all that the revolutionists 
of these times hold forth as the only 
nieauB of completing the “ improve- 
ment** of our institutions? Let Mr 
Hume give tne answer. “ It is sel- 
dom,” says he, “ that the people gain 
any thing by revolutions in govern- 
ment, because the new settlement, 
jealous and insecure, must common- 
ly be supported with more expense 
and severity than the old ; but on no 
occasion was the truth of this maxim 
more sensibly felt, than in the situation 
of England after the final victory of 


the House of Commons. Complaints 
against the oppression of shipmoney, 
against the tyranny of the Star- 
Chamber, bad roused the people to 
arms, and having gained a complete 
victory over the Crown and the Up- 
per House, they found themselves 
as completely loaded with a multi- 
plicity of taxes formerly unknown ; 
and scarcely an appearance of law 
or liberty remained in the adminis- 
tration. The Presbyterians, who had 
chiefly supported the war, were en- 
raged to find the prize, when it seem- 
ed within their reach, snatched by 
violence from them. The Royalists, 
disappointed in their expectations, 
by the cruel treatment which the 
King now received from the army, 
were strongly animated to restore 
him to liberty, and to recover the 
advantages wliich they Hfed unfor- 
tunately lost. All orders of men 
were iufiamed with iudignatioii at 
seeing the military prevail over the 
civil power, and King and Parliament 
at once reduced to subjection by a 
meicenary army. Many persons «)f 
family and distinction had, from the 
hegiuiiiiig of the war, adhered to ihe 
Parliament: hixl all t /it at irtrc /iifthc 
ntir pat/ If t/vprived of uuthaTUy^aia/ 
LVfj'ifoffin iras tntrustcil to Vu moaf 
hjno/dt )hit t of the nation. A base 
populace exalted above their supe- 
riors ; hypocrites exercising iniquity 
under the vizor of religion; tliese 
circumstances promisea not much 
liberty or lenity to the people, and 
these were now found united to the 
same usurped and illegal adminis- 
tration.** ♦ To such a height indeed 
did the tyranny of the Long Parlia- 
ment proceed, that though the re- 
venue from all sources enjoyed 
by Charles I. had never exceeded 
L.80(),000 a-year, they contrived to 
raise by assessment and impomtions 
no less than L.40,000,000 from lt)4-J 
to 1G49, being at the rate of six mil- 
lions a-year, or above seven times 
the annual burdens formerly im- 
posed on the nation. And it appears 
horn official documents, compiled by 
our statistical writers, that the total 
sums levied from the nation by the 
Parliament during the Common- 
wealth amounted to the almost incre- 
dible sum of L.83,000,000 ; all ex- 
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tracted from a nation which had 
never paid a million yearly un- 
der its former constitution ! * So 
powerful is the machinery for ex- 
tortion which is invented by the po- 
pular leaders, and so unbounded 
the rapacity exercised by the Com- 
mons, when relieved from all con- 
trol on the part of the other bodies 
in the state. So barefaced indeed 
did they become in their extortions, 
that this popular body openly voted 
L.dOOjOOO to themselves, and settled 
an atiiiuity of L.4 a-day on each of 
their own members, on the ground 
that it was necessary “ to enable 
the .saints to continue their godly 
work." f 

The Long Parliament having got 
(piit of the control of the Peers, were 
not long of inventing that system of 
inaiiagiijg every thing by commit- 
tees, of which tlje National Conven- 
tion afterwards furnished so memo- 
rable an example, and which is so 
rapidly rising up with the growth of 
democracy amongst ourselves. *^The 
committees,” says Hume, “ to whom 
tlie management of the different 
branches of the revenue was in- 
trusted, never brought in their ac- 
counts, and had unlimited power of 
secreting whatever sums they pleased 
fr(»m the public treasure. These 
branches were needlessly multiplied, 
in order to render the revenue more 
intricate, to share tlte advantage 
among greater numbers, and to con- 
ceal tiie frauds of which they were 
universally suspected. Tt» facilitate 
these frauds the Exchequer was 
abolished, and the revenue put un- 
der the management of a commit- 
tee wlio w'ere subject to no control. 
The excise, an odious tax, formerly 
unknown to the nation, was now 
extended over provisions and the 
common necessaries of life. Near 
vnv^half (ff the fjoeds and cltattfds, 
and at leant ont‘*half of the rents and 
revemtes of the nation hod been se~ 
(juistervd. To great numbers of 
the Royalists all redress from these 
sequestrations had been refused ; to 
tbe rest, redress could be obtained 
only by paying large compositions, 
and subscribing the covenant which 
they abhorred. The severities, too. 


exercised against the Episcopal 
clergy naturally affected the Royal- 
ists, and even ail men of candour, in 
the most sensible manner. By the 
most moderate computation, it ap- 
pears that one-half of the Established 
clergy had been turned out to beggary 
and want, for no other crime than 
their adhering to the civil and reli- 
ious principles in which they had 
een educated; and for their at- 
tachment to those laws under whose 
countenance they had first embra- 
ced that profcBbioD. To renounce 
Episcopacy and the Liturgy, and 
subscribe the covenant, were the 
only terms which could save them 
from so rigorous a fate ; and if tbe 
least mark of malignancy, as it was 
called, or affection to the King, who 
so entirely loved them, had ever 
escaped their lips, even this hard 
choice was not permitted. The sa- 
cred character which gives the' 
priesthood such authority over man- 
kind, becoming more venerable from 
the sufferings endured for the sake 
of principle, aggravated the general 
indignation against their persecutors. 

‘' But what excited the most uni- 
versal complaint was the unlimited 
tyranny and despotic rule of the 
country committees. During the 
war, the discretionary power of 
these courts was exercised from the 
plea of necessity; but the nation 
was reduced to despair, when it 
saw neither end put to their dura- 
tion nor bounds to their authority. 
They could sequester, fine, impri- 
son, and corporally punish without 
law or remedy. They interposed in 
uestions of private property — un- 
er colour of malignancy they exer- 
cised vengeance against their pri- 
vate enemies— to the obnoxious, and 
sometimes to the innocent, they sold 
their protection — instead of one 
Star Chamber, which had been abo- 
lished, a ^eat number were anew 
erected, fnrtified by better preten- 
ces, and armed with more unlimited 
authority. 'And if any tiling could 
have increased the general indigna- 
tion against that slavery into which 
tbe nation, from the too eager pur- 
suit of liberty, bad fallen, it was the 
refiection on the pretences by which 
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tbe people had so long been de- 
luded.’*# 

Such was the tyranny winch the 
English brouglit upon themselves 
by intrusting unlimited power to a 
single assembly, and extinguishing 
that salutary control upon its am- 
bition, which the House of Peers 
and the Crown exercised. These 
eiTects, be it recollected, did not en- 
sue merely among the volatile and 
mercurial Frenchmen ; not only 
among the countrymen of Mirabeau, 
Dautun, and Robespierre, but among 
the sober, humane, and moderate 
English ; among our own ancestors, 
the bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh. Let us only consider for 
a moment the different joints of the 
tyranny thus C8tabli^hcd hy the tri- 
umphant Commons over the nation. 
Committees sitting in every county, 
sequestering the estates and coufis- 
caiing the property of all who had 
opposed their treasonable and am- 
bitious projects; one half of the 
clergy expelled from their parishes 
and reduced to beggary ; half the 
personal wealth of the kingdom 
confiscated; more than half the rents 
sequestrated; rapine, violence, and 
private hatred every where exer- 
cisetl, under the name of the public 
weal, by the low and rapacious 
agents of Parliament ; the generous, 
the noble, the high-minded every- 
where cast down to the earth ; men- 
dicant audacity, hypocritical zeal, 
selfish ambition, sordid cupidiry 
universally installed in pow'er, and 
exercising without control a despo- 
tic authority. Such is the picture 
of the result of popular triumph, as 
drawn by the Parliamentary histo- 
rians, by the very men who had so 
large a share in bringing these cala- 
mities on tbe nation. 

If the magnitude of these disasters, 
following in the train of the victory 
of the Commons over the Upper 
House, is considered, it must appew 
evident to every man endowed with 
ordinary powers of reflection, that if 
Great Rebellion was not attend- 
ed with such utter horrors as the 
French Revolution, it was only be- 
cause it occurred in an earlier stage 
of society, and did not so soon in- 
volve immense masses of the work- 


ing classes in want and ruin. If it 
had come two hundred years later, 
when manufactures ljftdeiionnou»ly 
spread, and commerce hugely ex- 
tended, and pauperism inlinitely en- 
larged ; when credit, that most sen- 
sitive of created things, had spread 
its net of gossamer over the state, 
and gave bread to millions congre- 
gated together by hundreds of thou- 
sands in particular districts, there 
cannot he the smallest doubt, that 
horrors eciual to those of the French 
Rcvolurion w’ould have ensued, not- 
wdthfitaudingthe boasted moderaiion 
of the English character. They 
would have been forced on by .s/yrr;- 
necisiiiti/, by t)ie drying up of the 
sources of industry, and cloMiig the 
fountains of credit. \Vlien several 
niilliotis of men are suddenly de- 
prived of bread, it is utterly impos- 
sible to hinder them from breaking 
into excesses. It was iu the num- 
bers, condensation, and hufl’erings of 
the manufactuiing classes, that the 
French demagogues found theiicver- 
failiiig reservoir of their power, and 
the means of carrying through all 
their audacious prcyccts, WJieiice 
did the forest of pikes issue so often 
at Jacobin command, to overawe or 
subdue the legislature, and lead to 
prison aiid the scalTold equally the 
steady opponents and eai liest fi 
of the revolution V From the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, the great manu- 
factory of France ; the s<»at of its 
luxurious and costly fabrics ; the 
abode of the artisans who, fed by 
the expenditure of the great, were 
at once involved iu starvation hy 
their destruction. Had a similar 
class existed in London in 1(34*2; 
had St. Giles, and Spitaindds, and 
the Borough, been crowded as at 
present with manufactories wholly 
dependent on the expenditure of the 
wealthy for the means of existence, 
where would have been tbe boasted 
moderation of the English Revolu- 
tion 9 Had Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow, been teem- 
ing with operatives of depraved ha- 
bits and iicentious manners, what 
would have been their state in the 
sixth year of the Civil War ? What 
effect on their subsistence and the 
sale of their goods would the con- 
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fiscation of lialf tho porsonal wealtli, 
and morn than Jialf the landed pro- 
p<'rry of Krij^land, have occaHioned ? 
Under Hiich dnsadful shocks credit 
would have been annihilated, and 
induHtry left without employment’; 
and is it to be supposed, that men, 
in these desperate circumstances, 
urged on by the cries of starving 
families, would not have been ready, 
ns in France, to have laid violent 
hands on private property ? The 
thing is so evident, that it won’t bear 
an argiimont; and since all these 
things were done by the democratic 
and victorious Parliament, it is evi- 
dent that it was not their fault, if 
the nation was not involved in hor- 
rors as great as those of the French 
Iletoliition; if the Thames had not 
its nuyndcs^ and Manchester its mi- 
fn Uadi S^ and Glasgow its ambulatory 
guiiloliiie. They threw about torches 
in every direction, but England 
would not burn ; not because its 
]>eople differed from the rest of man- 
kind, but because they had not ar- 
rived at that stage of political exist- 
ence, when the inflammable excres- 
cences had grown upon society. 

And are those, who arc so clear 
that the perilous chances of a revo- 
lution may be safely incurred iu this 
country, in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary moderaiion and huma- 
nity of the English character, ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of our 
aficestors during the war of the 
Roses? Are they aware, that, du- 
ring those long and disastrous con- 
tests, horrors even greater than those 
of the French Revolution w'ere of 
daily occurrence ? Do they know, 
that for ten years quarter was iu va- 
riably refused on both sides; that 
eighty princes of the blood were 
massacred, most of them in cold 
blood, during the struggle ; that the 
leaders on both sides, with thtir own 
hands^ murdered the prisoners of 
rank who fell into their power ; and 
that the savage orders to put all the 
prisoners taken, to death, which the 
Convention issued only in the latest 
stages of their career, but the huma- 
nity of their generals refused to ex- 
ecute, were acted upon with ruth- 
less barbarity for years by armies of 
Englishmen on each other ? If they 
do not know these things, then they 
have studied the old almanac to very 
little purpose, and are ignorant of 


the first elements of the science on 
which they take upon themselves to 
legislate ; if they do, then tliey know- 
iugly precipitate the nation into a 
series of horrors, which may possibly 
make us one day envy the situatitm 
of France under the National Con- 
vention. 

Nor was it in consequence of any 
weakness of intellect or absence of 
principle, on the part of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, that their victory 
over the other estates of the realm 
brought the nation to such a calami- 
tous and disgraceful bondage. On 
the contrary," they were men, as Mr 
Hume tells us, of great capacity, un- 
bending firmness, and extensive ex- 
perience ; wlio were actuated by 
strong religious feeling, and anima- 
ted, in the outset at least, by a sin- 
cere and generous desire to defend 
the liberties of their country. They 
did not fall under the yoke of the 
Independents, like the Girondists 
under that of the Jacobins, from per- 
sonal weakness or vacillation of po- 
litical conduct. On the contrary, 
their measures tvere from the first 
as straightforward as their capacity 
was great. With inflexible perse- 
verance and unquenchable zeal, 
they purs'ued their two favourite 
projects of humbling the Crown, and 
desu-oying the Peers, in order to 
vest the powi*r8 of sovereignty ex- 
clusively in the House of Commons ; 
they triumphed in the attempt; and 
what was the result ? Why, that pa- 
triotic, courageous, and able as they 
were, they w^ere at last swept away 
by a vile and ignoble faction, hardly 
perceptible in the commencement 
of the contest, but which grew 
with all the calamities iu which the 
nation was involved, until it had de- 
stroyed every thing great or gene- 
rous or beneficent in the land, and 
left the people a prey to despotism 
the most severe, exercised by des- 
pots the most ignoble and rapacious. 
Who would ever compare the lead- 
ers of the Great Rebellion, Hamp- 
den, Pym, Hollis, Vane, to O'Con- 
neJl, Hume, Grote, Roebuck, and 
the other modern imitators of French 
Jacobinism ? And if even their 
patriotic ardour, religions feeling, 
and mighty capacity were unable, 
after the overthrow of the Upper 
House, to put any curb upon the 
excesses of revolution, what are we 
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to expect from the selfish rapacity 
and avowed irreligion of their mo- 
dern successors ? 

It is not difficult to perceive the 
precise point when those dreadful 
evils began ; or to discover the 
change which converted the first and 
meritorious struggles for freedom on 
the part of the Long Parliament, 
into those guilty excesses which 
destroyed the whole liberty for 
which they had been contending, 
and brought on the nation tyranny 
tenfold greater than that which they 
had risen in arms to avert. It was 
when the Commons broke through 
the (/onsiitution ; when they began 
to intimidate and overawe the tip- 
per House by brutal violence ; when 
they sought to wrest from the King 
the command of the militia, the 
highest and most important trust 
of the executive, that they entered 
upon the career of crime, which 
brought all these calamities upon the 
nation. And it is worthy of especial 
observation, as if Providence had 
determiued that, if this nation again 
is bereft of its freedom, it should be 
utterly without excuse, as it had a 
precedent before it, in its own an- 
nals, applicable to evory emergency; 
that, when the Long Parliament 
entered on this contest for supreme 
dominion, and openly eiideav oured 
to beat down the other estates of 
the realm, il was a my/ shuthr nin.- 
jitritf/ which carried through all these 
atrocious measures, and in the face 
of a minority aspoft crfal as that mav 
in the House of' Commons^ that the 
liberties of ICngland were destroyed 
by the usurping majority. “ The 
iamous remonstrance of the Com- 
mons/' says Mr Hume, so full of 
acrimony and violence, was a plain 
signal for farther atta<.ks on the royal 
prerogative ; and it was evident that 
the concessions already made were 
far from being regarded as satisfac- 
tory. What pretensions would be 
advanced, bow unprecedented and 
unlimited, were easily imagined ; 
and nothing less, it was foreseen, 
than an abolition almost total of 
the royal authority in England was 
intended. The opposition, there- 
fore, which the remonstrance met 
in the House of Commons was very 
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great. For above fourteen hours 
the debate was warmly managed; 
and, from the weariness of the 
King's party, which probably con- 
sisted chiefly of the elderly people, 
and men of cool spirits, the vote ivas 
at last car? ivd by a 8?nall ??iajority of 
tfeven. Some time after, the remon- 
strance was ordered to be printed 
and published, without being sent up 
to the House of Peers for their assent 
and concurrence,^' * 

Such was the slender majority 
which, in the House of Commons, 
first broke tlirough the constitution, 
disregarded the House of Peers, and 
carried through a remonstrance 
equivalent to a declaration of war 
against the King. A majority of 
Ki.EVKv fiiihverted the constitution 
of England ! That the Royalists had 
a grojit majority iii the Upper House 
was evident, from their repeated re- 
jection of tlie revolutionary bills 
which were sent up for their adop- 
tion, and the necessity to which tlie 
Coininous were soon reduced of 
voting them a nuisance, and openly 
dispensing with their authority. 
That the King had a vast majoii* 
ty of the aristocracy and landed 
gentry througiiout the country with 
him, was afterwards rendered quite 
apparent, from the protracted sirug- 
gle which they maintained with the 
Repuhlicans for six years, even 
though deprived by the Parliament 
at the outset of arms, ammunition, 
money, and resources of every 
kind ; yet, in spite of all this, a ma- 
jority of eleven in the House of 
Commons subverted the constitu- 
tion, confiscated half of the property, 
movable and immovable, in the 
country, deluged the nation with 
blood, and utterly annihilated its 
liberty. 

The immediate act by which the 
House of Peers was abrogated is 
thus described by Mr Hume : — 
“ The House of Peers had all along, 
during the Civil Wars, been of small 
account ; but it had lately, since the 
King's fall, become totally contemp- 
tible, and very few members would 
submit to the mortification of attend- 
ing it. Without one dissenting voice, 
however, though their numbers, 
being fuller than usual, amounted 
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to sixteen, they rejected the vote of 
the Lower House, and adjourned 
themselves for ten days, hoping 
that this delay would be able to re- 
tard the furious career of the Com- 
mons. The Commons, however, 
were not to be stopped by so small 
an obstacle. Having first establish- 
ed a principle, which is noble and 
specious in itself, but is belied by 
all experience, that * the people 
are the origin of all just power,’ 
they next cieclared that the Com- 
mons of England, assembled in Par- 
liament, being chosen by the peo- 
ple, and representing them, are the 
supreme authority of the nation, 
and that whatever is enacted and 
declared to be law by the Commons 
hath the force of laa\ uithont the 
ro7isent of the Khig or the House of 
Peers. Tiie ordinance for the trial 
of Cyliaries Stuart, King of England, 
was then again read and unani- 
mously assented to.” * 

And of the despotism, to which 
the Commons, thus emancipated 
from the control of the Crown 
and the Peers, speedily subjected 
the whole nation, we have the fol- 
lowing picture, drawn by the same 
able liand : — “ The Parliament judg- 
ed it necessary to enlarge the laws 
of high tr«*asoij beyond those narrow 
bounds within which they had been 
confined during the monarchy. 
They even comprehended verbal of- 
ftnrrSf nat/, intenttons, tiiough they 
had never appeared in any overt act 
against the state. To afiirin the 
present government to be an usur- 
pation, to assert that the Parliament 
or council of state were tyrannical 
or illegal, to endeavour to stir up 
dissaffection against them, were de- 
clared to be high treason. The 
power of imprisonment, of which 
tiie petition of riglit had bereaved the 
King, was now restored to the 
Council of State, and all the jails 
of England were filled with men, 
whom the jealousy and fears of the 
ruling party had represented as 
dangerous. The taxes imposed by 
the new Government being heavy 
and unprecedented, increased the 
general ill-will under which it la- 
boured.” 

But all these causes of discontent. 


great as they were, yielded to the 
grinding oppression which became 
universal in the later stages of the 
commonwealth. ** To raise,” says 
Hume, the new imposition called 
the decimation, the Protector insti- 
tuted twelve major-generals, and 
divided the whole of England into 
so many military jurisdictions. 
These men, assisted by commission- 
ers, had power to subject whom 
they pleased to decimation — to levy 
all the taxes imposed by the Protec- 
tor and his council — and to imprison 
any person who should be exposed 
to their jealousy or suspicion; n<nr 
was there any appeal from them but 
to the Protector himself and his 
council. Under colour of these 
powers, which were sufficiently ex- 
orbitant, the major-generals exer- 
cised an authority still more arbi- 
trary, and acted as if absolute mas- 
ters of the property and person of 
every subject. All reasonable men 
now concluded, that the very mask 
of liberty was at length thrown aside, 
and that the nation was for ever 
subject to military and despotic go- 
vernment, exercised not in the legal 
manner of European nations, but 
according to the maxims of Eastern 
tyranny. Not only the supreme ma- 
gistrate owed bis authority to illegal 
force and usurpation ; he had x>ar- 
celU'd out the people into so many 
subdivisions of slavery, and delegated 
to his inferior ministers the. same 
unlimited authority which he himself 
had so violently assumed.” f 

We make no apology for the 
length of these quotations; they are 
infinitely more to the purpose than 
any thing which could be written 
expressly applicable to these times. 
They demonstrate, that England in 
no respect forms an exception to the 
ordinary principles of human nature 
on this subject; that notwithstand- 
ing all that is said of the moderation 
and solidity of its national character, 
the march of revolution has led to 
precisely the same results in this as 
in other states; and that, if the ulti- 
,mate consequences were less per- 
manently calamitous than they have 
proved in the neighbouring kingdom, 
it is entirely to be ascribed to its 
having occurred at an earlier period 
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of society amongst us— at a period 
when the maniifactiiring classes 
were compnraiively fevv% credic in a 
great nieasovo uiiknovcn, and^ the 
masses likely to be involved in indi> 
gence by revolrjiiou so inconsider- 
able. We see in the despotism of 
the Long Parliament what tyrannical 
measures English revolutionists will 
adopt ; we see in the horrors of the 
convention to what these measures 
lead in the complicated artificial 
state of society in which we live. 
If deterred neither by the one nor 
the other, we rush blindly into a 
similar career, our insanity will be 
as unparalleled as our calamities will 
bo unexampled. 

Public opinion is the preservative 
to which all the shallow politicians 
of the day constantly look for a bar- 
rier against all their evils. Abuses, 
they say, are impossible, when mil- 
lions are interested in their disco- 
very and suppression. Perfectly 
true, when the abuses are exercised 
by tlie party in the state opposed 
to the millions ; but perfectly false, 
when the millions themselves, or 
their demagogues, are to profit in 
the first instance by their conti- 
nuance. It is the most palpable, 
and at the same time, the most fatal 
of all delusions, to suppose that a 
democratic iimjoiity ever will be re- 
strained in their excesses by popu- 
lar opinion; as well might it be ho- 
ped that the public opinion of thieves 
will check theft. What restraint on 
popular excesses did public opinion 
impose either on the Long Parlia- 
ment or the Constituent Assem- 
bly ? None whatever. It is when 
the Conservatives are in the posses- 
sion of Government, and then alone, 
that the opinion of the masses is a 
restraint on abuses; when the de- 
mocrats are at tiie helm it is their 
greatest infiator. 

The House of Peers now possess 
the means of making a very difTereut 
stand in defence of the constitution, 
from that attempted by their ances- 
tors against the Long Parliament. 
At that period, the wars of the 
Roses, and the despotism of the 
Tudors, had all but extinguished the; 
ancient feudal aristocracy; and the 
modern aristocracy had not risen up 
in its stead. During the contests 
between Charles and the Commons, 
there were not seventy members in 


the House of Peers, and those usu^ 
ally assembled hardly ever exceeded 
thirty or forty. When tlie (hvil Wars 
arose, five or six were all that could 
ever be mustered on ordinary occa- 
sions ; when an extraordinary efi'ort 
was made to prevent the trial of the 
King, they could only muster six- 
teen. The weight of the nation lay 
in the House of Commons ; and in 
the knights of shires who were there 
assembled, was to be found not only 
the moral strength, but great part of 
the landed property of the kingdom. 
Now, the case is in every respect 
the reverse — four hundred Peers 
constitute the Upper House, and of 
these, on a crisis, at least two hun- 
dred and fifty may be relied on ns 
resolute in the support of the Con- 
servative cause. Their landed pro- 
perty is immense— their personal 
influence and connexions unbound- 
ed — their talents, energy, dignity, 
and patriotism stand torth on the 
national theatre, in proud and strik- 
ing contrast to the vulgarity, selfish- 
ness, fawning on tlie inultitiide, and 
want of information, which are so 
conspicuous among the democratic 
party. The question is not now 
brought to a contest between the 
Peers and the Commons ; but 
between the Peers of England, with 
the (yominons of Englaml, against a 
motley band of Scotch and Irish 
revolutionists. The yeomanry of 
England ; the men who sent Hamp- 
den, and Pym, and Vane to the Cha- 
pel of St Stephens; the sturdy pa- 
triots among whose sons ('romwell 
and Fairfax found recruits for the 
iron bands who overthrew the chi- 
valry of Charles, are, for the most 
part, now on the other side. The. 
revolutionary faction is formed of a 
furious array of Papists, Dissenters, 
and insolvents ; the scum of greftt 
cities and the dregs of manufacturing 
wealth ; the drinkers of spirits, and 
the iiegiecters of their families; the 
depraved crew who spend their 
wages earned on Saturday in con- 
stant and habitual intoxication till 
Tuesday morning. These classes 
under the Reform Bill are a moat 
formidable body, in point of num- 
bers, at the poll ; they have got a 
small majority at present in the 
Lower House ; but in moral or phy- 
sical strength they constitute a frac- 
tion only of the nation; and if mat- 
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ters bIiouIJ ever be pushed by their 
ambition to a collision, they would 
be soon crushed by the aroused ia- 
diguation of all the better classes of 
the community. 

As there is no saying, however, 
how soon the insane conddence and 
guilty ambition of the popular de- 
magogues may venture on measures 
openly and avowedly subversive of 
the Constitution, as the order-book 
of the House of Commons teems 
with notices of motions for next 
session, utterly destructive of our 
mixed government, and involving as 
u necessary consequence the over- 
throw of the Crown and the House 
of Peers ; as the Revolutionists have 
now completely thrown aside the 
mask, and the Governoient journals 
incessantly advocate a vast altera- 
tion which shall entirely subvert the 
epper House; as the important se- 
cret has now been revealed by Mr 
Shell, that there has been a close and 
indissoluble alliance formed be- 
tween the Ministry and the Radicals 
at Lord Litchfield's, the basis of 
which is the appropriation of the 
])roperty of the church to secular 
])ui poses; * and as the leader of the 
<lciitocratic party, after preaching 
up sedition and revolution to the 
populace of Manchester, Edinburgh, 
(ilasgow, and Dublin, is received 
with open arms by tlie Lord-lieu- 
icn.int of Ireland, and publicly l^ted 
by the King’s Government — it be- 
c(»nies a matter of the very highest 
itnportance to consider how the dan- 
ger now so imminent is to be averted, 
uiitl what course should be pursued 
by the Peers when the cof/y? d'etat 
by which their constitutional veto 
ir» openly to be destroyed is at- 
tempted. 

llpon this point it is in the highest 
degre^e fortunate that the same pe- 
riod of English history affords as 
emphatic a lesson as to the course 
which should be avoided. So favour- 
able bad the position of the King 
becomefrom the enormous encroach- 
ments of the Commons, that but for 


a rash and ill-judged step on the 
part of the King they must have lost 
their hold of the influential part of 
tbe nation, and been defeated, even 
in those insane times, in their first 
attempt to subvert the constitution. 
So sensible were the popular leaders 
of this, that their whole endeavours, 
before the Civil Wars arose, were 
directed to the object of driving the 
Crown by insolent language to the 
first act of open violence. ‘‘ When 
the Commons employed,” says 
Hume, in their remonstrance to 
Charles, language so severe and in- 
decent, they were not actuated en- 
tirely by insolence and passion ; 
their views were more solid and 
profound. They considered tliat in 
a violent attempt, such as an inva- 
sion of the ancient constitution, the 
more leisure was afforded the peo- 
ple to reflect, tbe less would they 
be inclined to second that rash 
and dangerous enterprise ; that the 
of Peers would certainly refuse their 
concurrence, nor were there any 
hopes of prevailing on them, but by 
instigating the populace to tumult 
and disorder ; that the employing of 
such odious means for so invidious 
an end, would, in the long run, lose 
them all their popularity, and turn 
th.o tide of opinion in favour of 
the opposite party ; and that if the 
King and the Peers only remained 
in a state of tranquillity, and cau- 
tiously eluded the first violence of 
the tempest, he would in the end 
certainly prevail, and bo able at 
least to preserve tbe ancient forms 
and constitution. They were, there- 
fore, resolved, if possible, to excite 
them to some violent passions, in 
the hope that they might commit in- 
discretions of which they might make 
advantage. Nor was it long be- 
fore they succeeded beyond their 
fondest wishes. The King’s indis- 
cretion in impeaching Lord Kim- 
boltoD, and tbe five members, was a 
rash act, to which all the ensuing 
disorders and civil wars ought im- 
mediately to be ascribed.”! 


* ** We entered,'* eays Mr Sheil, " Into a close alliance with tbe Whigs, and at the 
meeting at Lord Litchfield's formed that dose, and I trust indissolahle compact, by which 
so much has been effected. How glorious, that we put the Tories out of office by a 
Resolution on the Irish Church, and the great principle of the secular appropriation 
of Chuich properii/, to which the Whigs are now Jbr ever and fur ever Ms 

Siieil’s Speech at Thurles, reported in Standard, Oct, 10, 
t Humei Yb 397. 
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Thdae words, which should never 
he absent from the tliouj^hts of the 
Conservative leaders in this country, 
point, in the clearest manner, to the 
course which the friends of the con- 
stitution ought to pursue, and illus- 
trate how quickly all the vantage 
ground they have gained with so 
inucli difficulty during the last three 
years might be lost Let them be 
invariably and scrupulously legal 
and constitutional in all their pro- 
ceedings, and that equally, whether 
in or out of power. Let them exer- 
cise the powers, and the powers only, 
which the constitution has conferred, 
and shun, as their worst enemy, any 
illegal or even doubtful act. Let 
the infamy, the horrid and damning 
infamy of any coup d'etat^ or violent 
stretch, rest with the ItevolutioniMs 
and the JiiTolutionists alone. Let 
them confine themselves^ to their 
constitutional power of rejecting or 
modifying all bills sent up to tlicin 
from the Commons ; and do this in- 
^arlably with every bill which has a 
tendency to Increase the already 
overcharged democratic parts of tlie 
constitution. Let tlieir principle 
be, that not a single Conservative 
vote is citlier directly or indirectly 
to be sacrificed, and not a single ad- 
dition made to the lladicar ones. 
Let tliem stick to the constitution as 
it is with all its present faults, with 
scrupulous fidelity. 

To obviate the effect of this trrly 
Consei vaiive policy, the Revolution- 
ists will take care to send up to 
them no bills but those which con- 
fer an addition on Democratic 
power; and, if they return such 
bills with the spoliating or revolu- 
tionary clauses expunged, reject 
them, as they did with the Irish 
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Church Bill, altogether. In this 
way, they will hope to swell thft 
cry against the Peers as obstinately 
opposed to all improvement, to 
which they mainly look for the 
means of overthrowing their autho- 
rity. To meet this danger, let them 
prepare, and pass through the Up- 
per House, a number of bills having 
a practically beiuflcial, but no De- 
mocratic fcnrfcMcy— ample field for 
such improvement, divested of all 
revolutionary danger, exists. In ex- 
tending the means of emigration, 
establishing poor's rates on a ra- 
tional system in Ireland, Rimplifying 
and improving the laws, facilitating 
the distribution of land to the indus- 
trious poor, and divesting the tithe 
payments of all their present causes 
of irritation— -a boundless field for 
such useful, safe and beneficent 
legislation, is to be found. Let 
them originate, in short, in the Up- 
per House, the safe improvements 
which Sir Robert Peel was preparing 
in the ("omnions when he was driven 
from office; and throw upon the 
Lower the odium of rejecting such 
beneficial measures, liecauM* they 
have not a Revolutionary character. 
It is by holding out improvement 
and revolution as inHeparable, that 
all the triumphs of the Ihuuoerats 
have been won ; it is by affording a 
practical proof of their separation, 
and a steady w^sistance to demo- 
cracy, as the worst enemy of ameli- 
oration, that the due ascendency of 
(Conservative principles is to be re- 
stored, Pursuing such a calm, re- 
solute, and beneficent course, the 
Peers will be sure to defeat any re- 
volutionary voiip d't'Jfd to overturn 
their authority. They will do more; 
they will prevent it. 


Shall we overturn the Peers f 
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A MAN may stand upon West- 
minster Bridge from morning till 
night, with a box full of real golden 
sovereigns exposed for sale, at a 
penny a- piece, and not sell ten 
the whole day; and these few will 
be bought as counters. The expe- 
riment has been tried for a wager, 
and such was the result. Suspicion 
is ever ready to mar good fortune, 
and whispers in the ear of every 
passer by, “ AH is not gold that 
glitters.** The disparaging proverb 
has thrown discredit on the precious 
metals themselves — a golden sove- 
reign is taken for a Birmingham 
button. Happy is the purchaser, 
however, that discovers the prize. 
There has been a time, and not very 
long since, that we should have 
looked upon an author venturous 
enough to publish a volume of son- 
nets, in the same light with the expe- 
limentalist on the sovereigns; and 
we are not (|uite sure that, however 
good the commodity, the sale would 
yet be large. 

But poets, in truth, are a disinte- 
rested race. They delight in adding 
to a manufacture that does not go 
off. All write sonnets; and though 
few are daring enough to send them 
forth unprotected to the chance of 
the world’s blessing, you will sel- 
dom find a volume of poems in 
which some twenty or thirty, or 
more, do not each occupy its own 
pag(* as the author’s especial favou- 
rites. If they are, as we believe they 
are, the auilior’s favourites, they 
ought to hear mostly the impress of 
genius — the concentrated essence 
of poetry iii fourteen lines. They 
ought then to charm universally; 
but the fashion at one time set in 
strongly against them. Poetry shares 
the fate of painting— school super- 
sedes school — and master master in 
public estimation. It is now the 
Flemish — now the Italian. Admi- 
ration and dislike are outrageousi 
and come by hts, while the objects 
of them remain the same for ever. 

Sanity of taste is a blessed thing. 
To lose the relish for any thing good 
is worse than never to have enjoyed 


it; for there is a void made In the 
mind, into which some imp of evil 
is sure to enter, begetting envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness; and then, nothing is easier 
than to decry the querulous son- 
neteer,” though he ** discourse most 
excellent music.” 

We look upon sonnets, when they 
are such as sonnets should be, as 
cabinet pictures, each one complete 
in itself. Long poems, with their 
episodes, and descriptive interposi- 
tions, may be whole galleries ; but 
the sonnet is one highly-finished 
picture, richly framed, admitting, 
strictly speaking, but one prominent 
idea, one subject, every line tending 
to the point, as ail within the frame 
would converge to the principal ob- 
ject. They are cabinet pictures, all 
of a size — the frames bespoken four- 
teen inches in the clear. There must 
not be several things, but one thing 
expressed. One impression alone 
must be made — and it is not the ar- 
bitrary will of the composer, but 
the necessity of the subject, which 
must fix the termination at the four- 
teenth line. If it be good, you can- 
not add another line or thought, 
though with such evil iiiteniiou you 
put your imagination on the rack; 
if good, it will be like an epi- 
gram in its completeness; the old 
Greek epigram, or the epigram in 
the modern sense rejecting its 
smartness, which, if it were not 
an impertinent term, w^ould yet ex- 
press the necessity of the termina- 
tion. It should show the pith and 
marrow of the whole in the conclu- 
ding line — it is then tliat the maker 
lays down his pen with the dictum 
of a master, Verbum non amplius 
addam.” 

Many sonnets have this glaring 
defect, that they string together 
thoughts and images, nearly allied, 
indeed, yet without any otw niean- 
iog in the social concord ; and there 
is no reason why a whole family of 
ideas, all that are within the range 
of cozenship, should not be tacked 
on ad ififinitum. 

Many professed sonneteers have 
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b^on remiitbtible for Uiis defect; rateeye ofapaibtet* 
and, it must be confessed, they are ly one sonnet that does not shov 
wearisome enough, when neither this peculiar power— 4nany of them 
the understanding nor the ear are are like highly finished sketches on 
satisfied with the codcIusIou. Their the spot, and, from this circuni- 
performances are like patches cut stance, hare a freshness and truth 
out of a larger piece, and you would that endow them with fascination, 
fain look behind the frame for what The rery subjects of many of them 
may be turned round. So Van are, sti icily speaking, subjects for 
Dicbt, the painter, used to treat his the pencil; and even those that are 
])ictures; if any one admired a small more in the nature of moial reflec- 
part ill one of large dimensions, he lions, yet have touches in them so 
would cut it out, repatch his can- expiessive of the beauties ot exter- 
A ass, and work in again. Some of nai nature, that they seem to have 
Ids pictures have many of these been the charms that have called up 
sonnet- marks; but 1 doubt if the the power and sympathy of the au- 
]nirchaser8 of the parts were long thor’s mind, lie might, with much 
]>leabed. Neither poet nor painter truth, apply to himself the well- 
must be ** Infelix operis summiV* known words of a great master. 
We have compared the sonnet to “ Auche io son Pittore.” With him 
the picture ; the comparison is just, the imagination is not at painful 
C/laude, Poussin, nay Raphael and search tor his illustrations, lie does 
Corregio, liare their cabinet dimen- not first lay down bis moral axioms, 
sioii to which you cannot add, and and invent a simile. He goes forth 
from whicli you cannot take aw’ay, into the fields, the forests, tlie sea- 
with impunity. The limit of dimeu- shore, the cavciii, and the clifl*, by 
sion is just appropriate to the sub- day and by uiaht ; and it is from 
ject. The recent decision in a court some visible object stiongly charar*- 
of law was not unwise; a ("laude teiised that he draws iiN infeieuces, 
was returned as no Claude, becauhe the hubjects of liis compositions, 
it had been «*ularged. The focus. To exemplify this. It is the si<>ht 
as it were, iiad been altered, and the of a fiower on a ledge, under the 
“ open's siiinimi ” injured. So it is blow of a cliff, that trites lise to the 
Aviih the sonnet; if, careless of the tweiity-se\enth sonnet. Itisintend- 
striicture, which is in itself so beau- ed in the piece as an iilustratirm, 
tiful, so musical, you could add a but it is gi\eu with an acciiiacy, 
thoughf, an image, after the four- that showK it to have been the lead- 
tr enth line, whatever other compo- ing idea. Even the feeling, so com* 
si tiou ic may be, the essential rjualily mon to those who stantl upon the 
(d a sonnet must be lost. edge of a pie(*ipire, the conscious- 

We have been led to the above ness of a power, that gives ball the 
r.^marks by the ])leasure we have motion to the will, of throwing one- 
received from a very delightful little self of!, is not omitted. This faculty 
volume of sonnets, by the Reverend of nice and accuiate observation ot 
('. Strong. Tfiey are indicative of external nature will be readily no- 
an elegant taste, a reflecting mind, ticed, in a moie or less degree, in 
and religious feeling. They remind the several specimens we shall select 
us strongly of the sister art, and from this little volume, 
justify our illustration. The poet Here is a sudy from Mont-Blanc. 
has observed nature with the accu- 

SONNET VI. 

Chief of the giant mountains ! awful form ! 

Alp ! on whose brow, wreathed with eternal snows, 

Suns smite in vain, when radiant summer glows. 

And harvests ripen through thy valleys warm ; 

Oft I behold thee girdled with the storm, 

Oft, when the moon her 4|ulet splendour throws 
0*er thy vast solitudes, and darkly shows 
The sears and ruins which thy sides deform ; 
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Hiy sumiiQtit pare; so firee from eartbly staid*' 

Seedift meet approach to that immortal state* 

Where peace unclouded bolds her starry reign ; 

The few who climb tbee, witb strange joy elate* 

Thus mingling with the skies forget their pain. 

Like pilgrims fresh-arrived at heaven's own gate.” 


These beautiful lines are pregnant 
with the mountain influence. We 
feel it — we stand admiring at a dis- 
tance, from sunrise to sunset, ubder 
every fitful change, our eyes fixed 
upon the giant- mountain ; and in 
the quiet moonlight, when visible 
terrors are subdued, advance nearer, 
worshippers of the Creator through 
his works ; and in imagination stand 
successful pilgrims on its summit, 
waiting the welcome of the guardian 
angels that open heaven’s gate. 1 lore 
all is in keeping, it is the giant- moun- 
tiiin, and how humble is the pilgrim, 
ascending that great stair, that, to 
the poet’s eye, leads the pure and 
devout, though the humblest, to an 
everlasting abode. 


If there is any thing here that we 
are not quite pleased with* it is — 

** The scars and ruins which thy sides 
deform.” 

The line is good, but does it not al- 
together belong to another view of 
Mont-Blanc, than that which would 
exhibit it as tlie ascent to heaven’s 
gate? But the poet is so much of 
the painter, that, in his finished 
piece, he is loath to omit the detail 
of his sketches on the spot. 

In sonnet Seven, there is the au- 
thor’s visit to the sea-side, and the 
portraits of the stern god of sea,” 
taken in liis every humour, his 
gentle, moving, or stirring mood. 


SONNET vn. 

“ Ocean I T love thee in ihy boisterous mood. 

When thy strong; billows wrestle with the land, 

Or with high crest careering oVr the strand, 

Leap the dark clilf, and scare the sea-bird's brood ; 

I love tlipp, Ocean, when by ZepbjT woo’d 
Thy placid waters tremblingly expand, 

And his soft whisper greet with smiles, as bland 
As thy face wore, when God first eullcd good ; 

Yet moat I love thee when from low brow'd cave 
X w'atch, as sheds the moon her golden path, 

That leads to heaven across thy slumbering wave ; 

But I abhor thee when, in senseless wrath, 

Thou swallowcst up the gentle and the brave, 

III sight of home, and friends, that throng to save.” 


The first of the concluding triplets 
is exquisitely beautiful ; and this we 
cannot but think should have, been 
The Sonnet, and nothing more — 
what precedes, and what follows, 
might have made other «ont)<^s; but 
now, striking as it is with conflict- 
ing feelings of love and abhorrence, 
we think it defective in that unity 


which is wanting to make it one sub- 
ject, and one only ; and there might 
be additions. 

The next that we shall offer to the 
notice of the reader is pei feet. We 
greatly admire the forbearance of the 
master’s hand that leaves the reli- 
gious repose undisturbed. 


SONNET IX. 

Passing tht inclosure where the dead repose 
1 saw, in sable weeds, a gentle pair 
Lingering with fond regard nt evening's close* 
Beside a little grave fresh swelling there : 

Silent they stood— serene their thoughtful air ; 
There fell no tear, no vain oomplaint arose ; 
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Faith acomM to prompt tho unutterable prAyer, 

Aud to tbeir view the eternal home dlaoloae. 

Next Sabbath brought me where the flow’rct lay, 

Ufcord of high deareiit the marble bore, 
llfJr of a noble house, and only Stay ; 

And these words gather’d from the Bible’s store-^ 

* The Lord hath given, the Lord hath tu’cn away, 

His holy name be blessed evermore.’** 


Nothing can be more touching 
than this concl union with the aolemn 
Bervice. It characterises Patience 
with Faith. The gentle pair of 
mourners first seen lingering over 
the grave, their silence at the undis- 
turbed and melancholy hour of 
evening-close, aud the break in the 
sonnet marking their unobNerved 
departure ; so stilly have they glided 
away in their sorrow, their names 
unknown, are finely conceiv t d, like 
a design of Raphael s. 

The subsequent aud unostentatious 


disclosure of their rank, the depth 
of tbeir loss, an only stay, their de- 
votion aud submission, aud that ut- 
ter yet pious grief, that bids the 
marble speak what their lips dare 
not utter, affect us extremely. The 
little poem is complete; it has its 
beginning, its middle, and its end. 
It IS a beautiful image and lesson of 
resigiiattoD. 

We are tempted to transcrihe the 
eleventh, as written in the same re- 
ligious vein as the preceding. 


SOXNKT XI. 

They picture deuth a tyrant, »auiit andgniii. 

And for his random aim, tcmjM r a dart 
Of bite so mortal, that the fiery Mur.rt 
C'onsumcN and turns to dust the stoott^l limb. 

Thus oiie to iiiiit, yet ‘>biiiik t-o! llwy fiom liin, 
Who walk by faith, in siiiyleiiess ot beat r ; 

The simjdy wi*e, 'ivbo ehoo^e the \v\iti.bfnl |»art. 

Nor let tbeir eyelids close, or iircwdim. 

Xor always daik htmI tenible hi., ndeii. 

A\ those who, l>y the roiieh the iiijibl- wat< b Keep, 
Have known, spectatoet of the bb ss» d ti t ne, 

When friends who stand uroimd, joy more than weep, 
As W’ilh hush’d step, and Ninile of love '-ert ne, 

111 the soft guise he comes of gentle sleep.” 


The twelfth sonnet is to “Con- are thCvse r— view's of Alp and Apen- 
Ktance,** on “ her couch of sickness nin<» ; or, as the Painter- Poet says, 
laid,” beguiling her pain with pic- “ Visions of' Italy.” 
tures of past pleasures-— and wdiat 


“ Often amid the gloom of ‘•liji.ph.s.n Imiu s 
^iy ehumber brightenb with her baj»pv skies,” 


is a very felicitous passage — yet we 
think this sonnet nut quite perfect 
In termination. The subject is not 
necessarily concluded. In this and 
in some others, our author show's a 
passion for It^y, which in him is 
matiy heightened, and fed by his 
fine classical taste. He seeks the 
haunts of Scipio and Lselius— holds 
converse with Tuliy, clothing his 
argument in melodious verse, and 
invokes the shade of the elder Pliny 
amid the ashes of Pompeii* But we 


confess we cannot fully enter into 
his enthusiasm ; nay, we are stupid 
enough to be astonished at the power 
of coining oldects of admiration, 
that the ima^nation of travellers 
acquires, when they have once cross- 
ed the Alps. The soft Italian skies, 
after all that is said and sung in 
prose and rhyme, offer but an indif- 
ferent climate. The greater part of 
the sea-coast is pestilential ; and 
malaria is a mischief rather too un- 
confined. 
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It is some jrears certainly since ourselves to throw of£ out familiar 
we visited Italy, but it must be won- home-contracted cares, in enjoying 
derfully changed in many respects even our affections more nicely, and 
to be entirely to our fancy. We unalloyed under the spell of absence; 
know not with what art the great and classical associations are apt to 
admirers guard their eyes and their cheat us into a belief, that all is in 
noses. Wc declare that, in our days Italy and nothing in ourselves. But 
of travel, whether over plain or we are now more disposed to lie in 
mountain, we could at any time some sequestered leafy nook, such 
smell an Italian town two miles off. as the gentle Spenser loved ; and 
No pointer could be more sure of here, in the following lines, how de- 
bts scent. We envy, notwithstand- lightfully is the scene prepared for 
ing, the classic enthusiasm that can us — and Nature waiting to welcome 
readily neutralize so many abomina- us with smile, and beauty, and sim- 
lioiis. To many of us of this work- pie grace, into the undisturbed pa- 
ing world there is a wondrous charm radise of repose, 
in travel, in making compact with 

SONNET XIV. 

“ Would I to heRlthful sounds reclaim my lyre ! 

I pierce the green wood to some flowery nook, 

There on sweet Spenser cast regardful look ; 
lie chastens old, aud kindles new desire. 

Not more were wont the muses to inspire 
Jlreamers of old with draught from sacred brook 
Of ('‘astaly, when strange emotions shook 
Their tuneful souls, us winds the trembling wire. 

I'rom vain delights, and lap of slothful down, 
llewildered thonghts, and soft infectious speech, 

AVho would escape must quit the impure town ; 

lletiirning^ w'here, beneath the white- arm'd beech, 
lly valley’s streinn, or hillock's verdant crown, 

Her simple lesson Nature waits to teach ! *’ 

Wc will now exhibit a magnificent nificence, images the picture cannot 
FTinrise — daiken the room; it Bhall give? We have the poet and painter 
be a transparency. You are in bed combined — while one works with 
— draw the curtains— the window Ids pencil, the other is plunging 
is before you, and you look over fathoms down under Lemnos to the 
the expanded rolling ocean. Your Vulcaidan caverns for potent ima- 
ear must be cheated into the belief ges. And here is sunrise in a 
of the melancholy dirge of the magnificeut sonnet, and dashed off, 
boundless billows. Suddenly, east- as the invoked Lemnian would 
ward, there is a streak — it becomes throw off a thunderbolt, burning 
vivid, and the red flakes slioot up- from his anvil, never to cool till it 
ward. Where will you seek com- has done its destined execution. 
paiisoD, that shall heighten the raag- 

SONNET XV. 

“ RouHod by the billows’ melancholy dirge, 

T wokr as night hrr sable banner furled ; 

What time pale mists, in forms fantastic curled, 

Like spectral sliapes, come flitting o’er the surge ; 

Then looking eastward, on the ocean’s verge, 

From the near sun 1 saw red flashes hurled ; 

Aa rolls the pageant from the nether world, 

And from the waves the golden wheels emerge* 

Never of old did more portentous light 
Suspend the seaman's oar, when, like a pyre, 

Lemn s appeared at eveninf kindling hri^t^ 
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K&theri wbcn taA:ed by Jove in ludden ire. 

The god was labouring with his orew all night 
On glowing anvilsi shaping forked fire*** 


Thus prepared by this fiery ordeal 
for a volcanic exhibition, wo will 
call for Vesuvius. You are stand- 
ing in the “ lone Pompeii a street.” 

VVe have seen representations of 
the gre^t eruptions, doubtless feeble, 
and^ wonder at the spectator stand- 
ing aghast-provided it be not too 
long. We once took a guide to 
the mountain. We were perched 
amongst some scoria, sketching the 
mountain tops. Our guide was by 
our side. Suddenly he started to 
his legs — the ashes or crust that 
environed the crater had lifted it- 
self, as a cat would its hack. Our 
guide bade us make all speed— 
it was a dangerous symptom. For 
the life of us we could not help 
remaining to give the finishing touch. 


In a few seconds up flew with tre- 
mendous explosion immense tabular 
masses in the air, luckily the moun- 
tain genius knew he was sitting for 
his picture, and countenanced us as 
wo did him, and so shot off the whole 
matter in a direction away from us. 
It was simply, as a beauty calls up a 
look, the throwing the fire in liiseye 
and the smoke of his mouth, as a hint 
to make him look fierce enough. But 
to the sonnet. The lone street of 
Pompeii, itself the ruined monu- 
ment of its own destruction — the 
darkness — the heat — the startled 
peasant — and tlie flowing lava — all 
accumulate horrors, and the classic 
mind naturally reverts to the great 
catastrophe, in which the ancient na- 
turalist lost his life. 


SOXSET XVIJ. 

I never with such horror stood aghast, 

As when in lone Pompeii’s silent street, 

I felt thy mighty pulse, Vesuvius, beat, 

And from thy jaws saw burst the fiery 

Thunders were loud, and smoke in columns vast 
JVIantlcd the air with darkness, and strange heat 
Warned the sad peasant from bis vine- clad seat. 

As down the fruitful j»lope the red stream pass’d. 

I fear’d lest might return that denthful hour 
When to their gods for help the people ran, 

And there was none in temple nor in tower; 

And to my vi^iou came the enthusiast man, 

Who perished in the breath of that foul shower, 

Nature’s dread secret* too obstinate to scan.” 

In the following the spells of affection and devotion are at work, 
llie samted dead appear, and how appropriate is the solemn warning 
for preparation. ® 


SONNET XXI. 


‘‘ Here, where the night-breeze moans like a distant knell 
I wjiild bold converse with iny kindred dead, 

Ai.d shape them to mine eye, it* when they fled 
To the pure clime where righteous spirits dwell ; 

Imagination, work thy mightiest spe11~. 

My sire appears, light such as sunbeams shed 
On vernal showers enwreaths his sainted heitd ; 

He seems to say, Son ! guard thy mother well. 


Sisters! ye too do leave your heaven awhile, 
^or this brief moment surely were ye spared, 
teach roc how above the angel* smile : 


whom life’s joys and pains were shared^ 
X maik the import of that warning style, 

never pluinlier spake — ‘ Be thou prepared.* ” 
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Verily, the world pasBeth away, proudest work of man’s hands re- 
and the fashion of It. We shall in- covers not so soon its character of 
Bert two sonnets together, both ef- security and peace, but ever bears 
fectivo — both descriptiro of sceuea the marks of ravage. It ever bears 
of bloodshed, and now in remark^ somewhat of the human character 
able contrast with their events— and curse — Ruin ; and this is order- 
Tlirasymcne and the Coliseutn. cd in wisdom, that religion might 
One the scene of Roman cruelty, point to it as a lesson. The proud 
the other of Roman suffering. The arches built for sights of blood now 
fabbion is indeed altered. Nature echo to terms of offered peace, and 
soon repairs the utmost misebief good-will to man, and mercy to all 
man can do, and beautifully verdant, creatures. ** Sic transit gloria 
flowery, and peaceful are the ** hii- mundi’* — would that all human 
locks green” that cover the bones glory would so terminate in peace 
of slaughtered thousands — not a —glory in the cross, 
mark of violence remains. The 

SONNET XXVI. 

Is ibis the spot where Home’s eternal foe 
Into his snares the mighty legions drew, 

Whence from the carnage bpiritless and few, 

A remnant scarcely reachM the gates of wo ? 

Is this the stream, thus gliding soft and slow, 

That from the gushing wounds of thousands grew 
So tierce a flood, that waves of crimson hue 
Ivtish’d on the bosom of the lake below ? 

The mountains that gave back the battle cry. 

Are silent now; perchance, yon hillocks green 
IVIark where the bones of those old warriors lie. 

Heaven never gladdeiiM a more peaceful scene ; 

Never left softer breeze a fairer sky 
To sport upon thy waters, Thrasymenc ! ” 

SONNET XXlll. 

“ Pacing as 1 was wont on day of rest, 

Amid the Coliseum's awful round, 

I'roin distant Corridor there came a sound, 

As of a voice that publish'd tidings blest ! 

Along the vaulted way I forward press'd, 

And soon a group of dark-eyed Homans found, 

Intent and fix’d, like men some spell had bound, 

The preacher with such power their soul address'd. 

The words he spake, his gesture and rapt look, 

Ik'token'd one whom heaven had render'd bold 
To oj»e the treasures of the sacred book. 

jMethought the shepherd visibly forsook 
Temples, where holy things were bought and sold, 

I'or two or three thus gather'd to his fold." 

Alas I how forcibly does the fol- yachts. Of those happy days when 
lowing description of the Battle- they fearlessly held dominion over 
ships, “ the wooden walls of old all waters — the ” sacred arks of Ji- 
Eogland,” remind us of those days berty,” as they truly were — we rce 
of our glory, when they braved “ the them in the following sonnet vigor- 
battle and the breeze” — when they ously painted — living, majestic, im- 
opened a way with their keels pregnate with British life, motion, 
through every sea — ere like culprits and valour, with their hundred bra- 
British men-of-war assumed the zen tongues, and watchful eyes of 
nominally converted into fire— grand, and free as the clouds 
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of h6aT6ii«»caii there be ft more ap- repose, terrible in their storm and 
propriate simile^beftutiful in their thunder ? 

SONNET XXV. 

Ye sacred arks of liberty ! that float 
Where Tamar's waters spread their bosom wide : 

That seem with towering stern and rampart wide, 

Tike aoti(|UC castles girt with shining moat ; 

Should war the signal give with brazen throat, 

No more recumbent here lo idle pride, 

Your rapid prows would cleave the foaming tide. 

And to the nations speak with thuiidering note. 

Thus in the firmament serene and deep 

When summer clouds the earth are hanging o'er, 

And all their mighty masses seem asleep. 

To execute heaven's wrath and judgments sore. 

From their dark wombs the sudden lightnings leap, 

And vengeful thunders peal from shore to shore.” 

W'e desire to see the poet’s own see Itim just hopping into the 
retreat, and here is a picture of it ftc- bending liis head to the eanii, as 
curately sketched, and richly colour- nifyiiig his rotniu^ to those tvlioiu it 
ed. Who is not enamoured with the may concern, then throwing: it up- 
scene? The buildings such as he ward, curiously showing his daik 
elsewhere desired, ** elegantly neat,** round eye, as he would ofiVr his 
Lawn, water, foliage, shade, and salutation to his equal iy puiictiiul 
sunshine — all are iiere — and that friend and protector. How tranquil 
drest air that nature loves to put on is the flow of the verse, livery fpi- 
in token of her eternal friendship thet has a V'irgilian nicety. 'J'iie 
Tvith taste, that ever gently suggests punclual thrush, how happy — punc- 
the ornament that nature smiles as tual is he to the moment. His su))- 
she assumes. What figure would you per cooked by invisible hands under 
have for such a picture ? The poet the sod, ready fur his bill the mi- 
himself in communion with the mas- nute, a quarter before six. And after 
ter minds of other days. O this is that, he knows how to give thanks 
otiumcumdignitafce! Under the iuflu- for it with a song, that there may be 
ence of such retreats we breathe the no lack the morrow. Instinct teaches 
prayer, **Sint mem sedes uttnam se- him the lesson, ** No song, no sup- 
neetje.’* And is the poet the only per,” and he is a diligent scholar, 
living thing whose delight is witness- because a willing one. In his praise 
ed by the golden eye that passes in and thanksgiving. He and the poet 
sunny glance athwart the verdure? are friends and fellow worshippers, 
Small indeed is the guest — the com- and though they be dwelling in a 
panion, yet loved, expected, and most lowly vale, their hymn is, “Gloria 
noticeable — the punctual thrush. We in excelsis.’* 

SONNET XXfX. 

“i\Iy window's open to the evening sky, 

The solemn trees are fringed with gohhm light. 

The lawn here shadow’d liee, there kindles bright. 

And cherish’d roses lift their Incense high : 

The punctual thrush, on plane-tree warbling nigli, 

With loud and luscious voice calls down the night \ 

Him waters flowing on with gentle might, 

Hetwfen each pause are heard to murmur by. 

The book that told of wars in holy land 
(Nor less than Tasso's sounded in mine ears) 

Escapes unheeded from my listless hand. 

Poets whom nature for her swvice rears. 

Like priests in her great temple aaloistring stead. 

But in her glory fade when the appears.” 
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The volume is open before us-— reign, engendering a momentary 
and we find that we hare hurried faith in its actual possession, not in 
on, and that we ought to have noti- Its expectation as a future, iuherit- 
ced the twenty-eighth on the oppo- ance of the pure in heart, is kindled 
site pnge. For here the painter poet by gratitude for the ample beauties 
is again the worshipper. The aspira- spread around, and the sense to en- 
tion after immortality and a new joy them. But there is the due check 
world wherein '' Righteousness shall of Christian humility. 

SONNET XXVIII. 

I stood at gaze where the free hills arise 
Whence rocks *mid deepest solitudes are seen, 

And glimmering through dark foliage, the blue sheen 
Of ocean stained with heaven's own sapphire dyes : 

Then into the deep air I raised my eyes 
The steadfast dome was cloudless and serene, 

Fit roof to ovrr-firch so fair a scene. 

For earth in loveliness, vied with the skies. 

Enrolled, methought, among a happier race, 

1 felt immortal moments as 1 said. 

Death finds no entrance here, and sin no place : 

Then quick to mark where recent footsteps led, 

I saw one bending o’er the furrow’s trace, 

And on his brow the primal sentence read.” 

Many fine things have been said grew green under the breath of their 
of the Rising Sun. He has his w'or- noKtiiin — and the “ laughing hours 
sliippers. But there are some tri- danced after him, and Aurora float- 
fiiiig matters to qualify our ad- ed before, dropping pearls upon fruit 
ntiration — and vve confess we are in audilower. Then would he look with 
no humour to be awakened from our pleasure upon the happy children of 
sleep to ])ay our respects to him, and earth (whom the gods visited and 
would often rather hide our head left with many little hlessiugs, that 
tlian see his. In this working world grew to he great) “ pillowing his 
he arises with a scrutinizing look of chin upon an orient wave.’* Then 
a hard task-master, and bids man go even night hid her murky wings in 
forth to his labour. Far retired and a cave, that the stars might commune 
out of ken is his glorious person, he with the earth unclouded. Such 
deigns hut to shine upon us through visions come, when the spirit is un- 
the fringes of his eyelashes, super- clogged and tree, even no w-a- days to 
cilioiisly, ?s much as to say — I see, poet and painter. But if they would 
up varlets, and be doing — and what embody them let them beware how 
are alhhe doings he sets them about they mix with them ought of the 
— one might well say with JMilion, iron or leaden age. Guido paintedT 
“ ’ I'is only that makes bin.” the show wonderfully. Years would 

But in liie golden age that poets be too short to pass with his hours, 
dream of, morning and evening came and Astley has notan animal to com- 
with quite another show. “Bright pare with his dapple. But let us look 
Phmbus ’* gilded the hills under the to the description of a naturalist of 
wheels of Ms burnished coach, and a superior cast, 
his horses pranced, and the forests 

SONNET XXX. 

“ Oh thou, whose golden reins curb steeds of fire. 

Blest be the rosy hours that onward bring 
Thy glorious pomp, now Night with folded wing, 

Hiiles in her cave, and heaven’s pale host retire : 

Fresh from their flowery beds the gales respire, 

To rapture new awakes each living thing ; 

Kivera run Joyous, woods barmonious riog. 

As earth wiv^ling, shows her green attire* 
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Nott Ocean Bhines distinct^ the hark unmoori ; 

Flocks to the dewy mountains from the fold 
Go forth, the springing lurk above them soars ; 

And hopeful man, as on thy state is roll’d. 

Welcomes the beam that o’er the cluster pours 
A deeper dye, and ripens fruits of gold.” * • 


Here is a aonnet that ahoiild have 
been entitled ** Elegant Extracts 
from Memory,” not “ The Pleasures 
of'/’ but our author forgot to give it 
any title whatever. Fear nut discus- 
siuns, physical or metaphysical, on 
this unsearchable faculty. Be it spi- 
rit or a substantial ruminating animal. 
The living brain, bis residence, will 
not bear probing to satisfy curiosity 
— break into his house, and you w'ill 
find it untenanted, he being annihi- 
lated with the fright. His residence 
is in the brain, it is clear — ho is el. 
derly, a “ laudator tempuris aett”— 
is a known collector of curiosities— 
hangs his galJer}' with pictures, 
though he never designed one. He 
sticks about his cornices scraps from 
books, for lack of room for a library ; 
and, though no author, will dictate 
autobiography, like an egotist, by the 
hour. He is frequently more nice 


than wise, and aomotimea lives upon 
dates, and then he is but spare and 
thin. Some might think he occu« 
pies but the lower apartments in the 
intellectual palace, as purveyor to 
Imagination, livingluxuriously above 
him ; and that he is not very strict 
in his accounts, and that “ remem- 
ber to forget” is among his memo- 
randa. He is ever hanging and un- 
hanging his pictures, and drawing 
others out of dark closets where 
he had laid them, like a picture- 
dealer; and his taste is commonly 
curious, for upon the pleasant he 
looks with regret, and on the dismal 
with pleasure, and often with a 
strange mixture of either feeling. 
But, since matter of fact will bo 
better relished than foolish allegory, 
let us see what memory is, under 
classical education and taste. 


SONNET XXXIll. 


“ How oft maturcT years are charmed with store 
Of scenes from gluKing pages caught in youtVi, 
W’hen words, like pictures, living colours wore. 
And hctiuifs impress was as strong ita truth. 


The lied 8ea» when the built up waves down pour 
On Egypt’s host— amid the corn hheuvos, llutii, 

Or Cadmus, portray'd in profuner lore, 

Watching the growth of men from dragon's tooth ! 


In my ideal gallery appear 

T%vo trees, which 1 more fondly contemplate 

Thun any my own hands have planted here 

The plane that shuded Tully In debate, 

And lig-tree, to returning warriors dear. 

That spread its branches near the .Sneaii gate.” 


The solemn measured flow of the 
sonnet, the artificial construction oHts 
cadences, render it until for the free 
joyous interchange of unembarras- 
sed friendship. We think our author 
did not well, in adopting it in his 
invitation to his friend, in Sonnet 
xxxfi. ; nor will probably the two 
last lines be thought any improve- 
ment upon Horace's gayer lyric. 

** Nor wants there some laid up for sober 
giee» 

When OreDTilU was installed our chief 
supreme/* 


The eleventh line pleases. 

** Trees whose green arches often cloister 
me.” 

If not BO concise as the Latin, it is 
yet expressive of the same idea as 
the sub arcta vite. Perhaps the 
green arches” suit an invitation 
better ; the arcta vite scarcely pro- 
mises room for a vis-a-vis. And 
certainly Horace was then playing 
solitaire — taking care of number one. 

** 1 would not accept invitations in 
sonnets,” said Euphemla, to whom 
we read the poet’s invitation to his 
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friend, ** they sound so ominous— tuned. And, had you not yourself 
there certainly would be a break put on that pensive air, that turn of 
down, or we should find the win« the head ana drooping eyelids, after 
dow-biiutters closed as we drove to the manner of the Madonna of Ra- 
the door. I like not sonnets, they are phael, you so much admired — Tell 
very melancholy.'* — “Melancholy, the truth, now, were you not then 
Euphetnia ; and so is pity, so is love, acting the sonnet ? Sympathy would 
bo is sympathy, thought, reflection, be suffering, did not a heavenly spi- 
piety, purity, so is every thing rit meet it as it breathes, bless it, and 
good. Virtue is heightened into raise it on its pure wings above the 
excellence by the slightest cast of dust and ashes of sorrow. The 
what you call melaucholy, which thought lifts us above selfish plea« 
yet is a most civilizing and rich sure, and we feel a joy while we 
luxury. It shows the instrument of sympathize with our author in read- 
the human soul, the heart, is finely ing this affectionate sonnet 

SONNET XXX VII. 

“ The tidings came — my brother was no move, 

Heart-stricken to the Palatine I went. 

There on a sculptur’d stone Time’s band had rent, 

1 sat me down my spirit to restore. 

Friends there were none — they wept on Albion’s shore, 

Yet each grey fane, each aged monument, 

Seem’d on iny sorrow feelingly intent, 

Such look of sympathy the ruins wore. 

And men with whose high deeds the world yet rings, 

Appear’d as evening gloom’d, and coii(£uerors pass’d 
Wall iiatiuns in their train and captive kings; 

And voices from that shadowy concourse vast, 

Whinperiiig the vanity of earthly things 
Were heard, as ilitled by the midnight blast.” 

We sympathize with the author, all things, and that we need cease 
yet see not Jiis consolation. Grey to grieve because “ man is born to 
fane, aged monument, and ruins, trouble!” We had rather go forth 
and captive kings, are all idle pic- into the fields where the grass mow- 
ture and pageantry that would never ed down is again springing up, and 
affect us with a particle of consola- the law of renovation, restoration, 
tiou. We always thought the letter is written upon every green leaf and 
of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero on flower. That is consolation which 
the death of his daughter Tullia, a banishes all idea of decay, and as- 
picce of studied and useless oratory, sures us that the change is but a 
(hcero might have answered (and step to purer liberty. We do not 
did, we believe, something of the all feel nor reason alike on these 
kind), I have lost my child, and occasions. We can, however, fully 
what is it to me that ASgina was be- enter into the author's feelings on 
hind you and Megara before you, bis view of these “ mournful relics 
Piraeus on the right, Corinth on the of the perished great,** taken under 
left, and all in ruins ? They do not other circumstances, and here in 
tell me my daughter is not dead. Sonnet xxxix., be has painted a 
W'e envy those who can find con- richly coloured scene that reminds 
solatiou in discovering the vanity of us of one of Wilson’s best pictures. 

SONNET XXXIX. 

“ ’Twas near the walU that gird th’ Imperial town, 

Where, from a lonely cotiveiit’a still retreat, 

I saw, while Tiber glow’d beneath my feet, 

From Heaven’s illumined vault the sun go down : 

The lofty Capitol, like burnish’d crown. 

Blazed on the city’s brow— each hallow’d s^t, 

Each mournful relic of the perish’d great. 

Seem’d once more brightening into old renown : 
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The plain in purple haze lay slumbering deep. 

The giant arches that bestrode it shone 
A bridge of gold to blue Albano's steep. 

JVIan here, alas ! fur ages orertbrown, 

'With no gleam kindles, sunk in death-like sleep, 
llis ruin, Home, is darker than thine own.** 

Writers of Bonnets are generally none others than beauty and virtue 
gentle, and, being such, have the should genius dedicate sonnets, aiic 
nicest sense of feminine personal such are tlieso really. Nominally 
beauty, and the huest conception of the Earl of iiarrowhy stands spniistr 
the pure feminine mind. The little for them by proxy. There must bt 
volume has many specimens that a mistake in the dedicatory lines or 
show the author is not an exception, presenting a copy, for the date o' 
We cannot trespass upon Maga’s dedication is May A timt 

pages with more quotations. Beauty little justifying 
and virtue will read them, for to 

“ JVow England' H course is smooth^ nnd no choid l(m\rs, 

Quit, noble ITjtrrowby, the helm nwhilr, 

And stoop to poesy’s minuter fiowera.** 

And in his imitation of Ariosto Mr long while. Thus the Italian ad- 
Strong forgot that the Earl of liar- dresses liis patron Hippolytus: — 
rowby had quitted the helm for a 

** Se voi mi date ororchio 
E i voBtri oUi ]>en'‘ier crdario uii i>oro, 

Se che tra lor miei versi abbiaiio loco.” 

Mr Strong has strictly confined toil were not, anti .ill uas gladness, 
himself to the Italian model, vie music, and love, and the riv ii- gud.s’ 
will not unadvisedly. Tlie me- urns were musical glasses — Jupiter 
lody of the Italian is j>ei feet, and his Kept court at Ol/inpus — concerts 
former publication, S/zcamfos of were every tl;iug. 'i'lie perlormern 
Smmfs from the most cehhrnUd wuTcdiv ine. J Jiei e isanaiu ieiilliyinn 
Itofian Pm /-f, u ith 'J'ntndofiitns^ ( to Apollo), in wliich one ot these as- 
shows how well he has felt the fanci- nembiies is minutely desciibed. Ac« 
nation. But we think our own lcs.s cording to this, we find ihti follow- 
soft and blending language (not iiig: — The Nine ]\Iu''es — the Three 
therefore the less beautiful or power- Graces— the Hours — Hebe nnd Ihir- 
ful) will admit the rhyming together monia, Venus, Apolio, IVIars and 
of the two concluding lines with Mercury, or Hermes. These had 
advantage. their several parts to perforin. Tiiey 

** And why,”saysourEuphemia, “is were to sing ‘ alternate lines, widi 
the sonnet limited to fourteen lines '? respondent voices." The Hours, 
Is there any other reason than be- however, only beat time as they 
cause it is so?’* — “ Why limited to danced — Hebe poured out nectar — 
fourteen lines? and why ask the Harmonia arranged the order, and 
question? You would not surely have then sat between Jupiter and Juno 
every thing in this world run an ad to prevent them quarrelling. But 
lihitnm movement. The sun dare Mars, who should have blown the. 
not run bis course out of the zodiac, trumpet, having little liking for Har- 
nor can he stop and take up at any mooy or her daughter, slipped away 
other inns but the twelve signs, by a side door, and Venus tollowed. 
Why are the Graces three and the “ The tale of this scandal is well 
Muses three times three ? Allow us, known, and was made a ballad of to 
Eupbemia, to initiate you slightly amuse gods and men. Well, then, 
into the mysteries of the Heathen Euphemia — How many performera 
mythology, and you will see the were there ? The muses, nine — the 
reason as clearly as you do that of graces, three — these are twelve— 
the planetary system. Under the Apollo, thirteen — Mercury, the God 
Jovial dynasty, when the world was or Eloquence, the fourteenth, came 
so beautiful that the * fair-haired last ; and that is the reason the last 
deities* took residence on i^ on hill Hne has the pith and marrow of the 
and in valley— when penury and sonnet* Apollo, of course, was 
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leader. You see the origin* Can 
any one find a mure probable? 
And are there any of those ancient 
pieces handed down? Orpheus, 
they say, caught a few which his 
mother Calliope sang to him in the 
nursery. By ancient records, the 
power of their incantation was asto- 
nishing. Are they extant ? Where 
are they to be found V Amongst the 
unrolled Papyri.” — “ How very sa- 
tislactory,” said Euphernia. 

W^o hail with pleasure the publica- 
tion of this elegant little work, and 
hope Mr Strong has been led to it 
by the success of his former “ Trans- 
lations.” We shall not be surprised 
if it be otherwise. To those of the 
reading public, and they are not 
few, whose feverish taste requires 
extraordinary excitement, and who 
feed upon the fiippant impertinences 
and unnatural incidents of higli-iife 
novels, we do not think this, or any 
other collecli(»u of sonnets, will be 
acceptable. The aiinoNphere of 
knowledge is not all pure; there is 
a floating poisou in it that becomes 
at times more or less condensed, 
and breaks out into an epidemic of 
bad ta?.te. The literary patient un- 
der this iiillueiiza is in a delirium of 
prejudice, and admires, or con- 
demns, “ rabido ore,” and imagines 
liimseU* authorized to ApoUonize. 
The age is not yet (juiie recovered 
from an epidemic of this kind — an 
antipathy to sonnets. We were once 
seized with it ourselves, but are now 
sane, and liave no longer a loathing 
for wiiolesomc and delicious food. 
It returns periodically like the ague, 
and commonly about the spiiug. 
Tlris distemper arose about half a 
century ago. A (piautity <»f a cer- 
tain publisher’s stock of paper be- 
coming impregnated strongly with 
ipecacuanha, either from some un- 
known accident, or from lying under 
a heavy weight of unsold poems, 
hence, perhaps, denominated Epics, 
was especially reserved for a press 
of sonnets. Being light, they went 
forth, like Sibyl’s leaves, into the 
world, and made every body sick at 
firt*t sight. The fact being observa- 
ble, a very injurious suspicion has 
ever since been cast upon this spe- 
cies of composition. The diagnos- 
tics of the disease are, a heat in the 
head, and a coldness in the heart, 
and a numbness in the extremities. 
It has been known to commence in« 


Btantly at the reading a sonnet, with 
a sort of intellectual sneezing — a 
pish and a pshaw— and, in a more 
advanced stage, the very name cre- 
ates a nausea ; and a dose of a dozen 
upon compulsion, or out of polite- 
ness to a reading friend, has been 
known to be fatah The fever is at 
its height the fourteenth day. St. 
Valentine’s is particularly to be 
dreaded. Unfortunately, too many 
“ specimens” of a deleterious qua- 
lity have been handed about, that, 
engendering a sleepy disgust (a 
very dangerous state of feeliug un- 
der any malaria), have much aided 
the original poison. But there is a 
remedy. “ Experto crede Roberto.” 
We have had the intlueiiza. Take 
the patient into the country for pure 
air, banish all books, more especially 
Annuals, one whole month from sight. 
Fascinating, agreeable, sensible fe- 
male society will do much, provided 
they have no albums. Poisons and 
their antidotes arc often contained in 
the same substances. The bite of a 
viper is cured by viper*brotb. Thus, 
upon the first appearance of clieer- 
fuluess, let some soft voice, such as 
the patient has been known to de- 
light in, ply him with an incantation 
of pure Heliconian sonnets; these, 
with proper rhythmical and musical 
infusions, repeated ad interim, will 
generally effect a cure, and it is rea- 
sonable. At the touch of David’s 
harp, the evil spirit departed from 
Saul. The bite of the Tarantula is 
cured by music, when the infected 
leaps out of bed instantly, unadorn- 
ed, and dances off the poison in a 
pns sciiL There is much, however, 
in the quality of the niediciiie— in 
the choice of sonnets. Milton’s, 
Wordsworth’s, and a few Italian, un- 
diluted, are nearly infallible. We 
may add, the little volume before 
us ; and, but that it would look like 
c}uackery, we should say, “ Try 
Strong’s Specific.” If there be any 
upon whom all these have no salu- 
tary efi;ect, they are incurablefc — 
lepers for life — generally fall into a 
morbid disrelish of poetry of all 
kiDds,of the sunshine of life — delight 
(if the word be not too pleasurable 
for them) in perpetual drizzle^show 
evident symptoms of the ravings of 
the new schools of morals, politics, 
and literature— become Utilitarians, 
drinkers in secret — and finally, gp 
off in a delirium tremens.*’ 
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MYSELF AND JULIA ARRAN. 


It was so dark whca I got into 
tbe Oxford coach in Piccadilly, that 
1 could not see whether 1 had a fel- 
low-traveller or not. Something or 
other there certainly W’as in the op- 
posite corner, but the unsteady flick- 
ering of the lights did not enable me 
to discover whether the heap so 
closely huddled up contained only 
carpet-bags and greatcoats, — or a 
bundle of humannaturc. With a view 
of certifying myself on this point, 1 
made some observations which, if 
the being had been human, would 
have elicited an answer. As no re« 
ply, however, was made, I used no 
further ceremony, but seizing what 
1 now thought was only some lug- 
gage, I tried to throw it to the bot- 
tom of the coach, to make room for 
my legs on the opposite side. The 
resistance offered to this attempt 
showed me that 1 had been mis- 
taken in my conjecture. Yet the 
resistance w'as only that of weight. 
There was no activity in the oppo- 
sition, and as the silence continued 
unbroken, 1 began to be haunted by 
horrid recollections of the stories I 
had heard, of corpses being convey- 
ed from place to place in the dis- 
guise of travellers. The darkness 
of the night, the lateness of the 
hour, w^ere evidently the ffttest that 
could he chosen for the purpose, 
and ere we had reached Kuights- 
bridge Barracks (for all this bad 
happened witliin a few minutes of 
my entering the coach) 1 had fully 
persuaded myself that i was sitting 
in the very closest proximity to a 
dead man. 1 fancied, in the horrid 
darkness, the ghastly face that was 
now 80 near to mine, and in fact i 
bad made up my mind, cold and 
dreary as the night was, to take pos- 
session of an outside seat on the 
very first opportunity. It is all very 
well to laugh at such feelings as 
these when you hear them described 
by the side of a comfortable fire, 
your feet on the fender, and your 
friend just passing to you the ** buz** 
of the first bottle ; but it is a my 
different matter, 1 assure you, when 
fantasies of that kind take posses- 
sion of you in cold and solitude at 
the witching hour. 1 would have 


changed places with an icicle to 
have got away from my hideous 
companion, and it was only shame, 
and a fear of the world's dread 
laugh (the world at that time con- 
sisting of the guard and coachman) 
which prevented me from stopping 
the coach, and changing my situa- 
tion on the instant. As 1 sat im- 
mersed in these not very agreeable 
contemplations, something, by a sud- 
den lurch of the coach, tell heavily 
on my knee. In the hurry of the 
surprise 1 uttered a sort of shout, 
and was on tlie point of bolting out 
of the window, making no doubt 
that my worst fears w'ere realized, 
and that my dreadful fellow-traveller 
had partly br(»ken loose from his 
fastenings, and was actually reclining 
on niy leg. 1 feared to put out niy 
Land in case of coming in contact 
witli his ghastly skin, and iniglit 
perhaps have worked myself into a 
state of insanity altogetlier, if the 
object of my apprehensions hud not 
suddenly stjueaked out, in a voice 
inexpressibly shrill and startling — 
“ Loudon fairly behind us at last. 
May I ask, sir, what the devil ytiu 
meant by shaking me so ferociously 
a short time ago 'i ” 

“ Sir! ” 1 cried in the extremity 
of my surprise shake, sir; what 
do you mean *r ** 

“ What do I mean, sir ? I mean 
to say it is unaccountable beliaviour 
in any gentleman to pull another 
gentleman nearly off his seat the 
moment he enters a coach. I have 
a theory, sir** 

“ 1 assure you, sir, from the dark- 
ness and your obstinate silence, I 
wasn't aware that 1 had a coinpa- 
uioD.*’ 

Silence, sir ? — To be sure I w'as 
silent. No man ought to speak <in 
the stones. 1 have a theory that 
any man who speaks to another till 
the vehicle has reached Kensington, 
is a roan of the very feeblest under- 
standing.** 

You are not inclined to be very 
polite, I perceive, sir.** 

Not much temptation to polite- 
ness, sir, when the very first thing 
a man does is to shake me as if 1 
had been a carpet.’* 
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“ Why, to tell you the truth, I 
thought you were a carpet-bag, 
which is much the same thing ; but 
as I was the aggressor, will you al- 
low me to apologize to you for my 
mistake, and wish you a very good 
night, as I shall sleep till the coach 
reaches Oxford.” 

“ By no means — by no sort of man- 
ner of means whatsoever,” replied 
my companion; if it weren’t so 
confoundedly dark 1 would shake 
hands with you tliis moment, to show 
that 1 bear no malice; but as to the 
idea of sleeping, it is one of the 
most ridiculous fancies 1 ever heard 
of — sleep, indeed, when 1 am in the 
coach with you ! 1 have a theory, 

sir ” 

“ Really, sir, you don't talk of ray 
ideas with much respect.” 

“ Why should 1 ? Ideas — I don't 
believe you hare one. What is it 
like? Is it blue, or green, or grey, 
sir V I should like very much to see 
a r4»al honn fide idea. J las it a tail, 
sir y ” 

** No — but it has a finger and 
thumb, which at this moment have 
a strong inclination to pull an im- 
pertinent fellow’s nose.” 

“Meaning me? Oh Plato! Oh 
Aristotle ! lliat ever I should live to 
be called an impertinent fellow — but 
1 am not angry ; no, not in the least, 
so don’t be alarmed; 1 have a theo- 
ry, sir, that people can’t see each 
other very distinctly in the dark.” 

“ So I have heard, sir” — 

“ Which fully accounts for your 
applying any such epithet to me.” 

“ They can hear each other in the 
dark though.” 

“ Ah, that’s quite another thing. 
Now, if you were to hoar my name 
how you would be surprised I It 
almost makes me laugh to think of 
your confusion ; but iwould be ra- 
ther too severe.” 

You are very considerate,” I 

said. 

“ Oh, if you brave me to it, I shall 
certainly mention my name, and 
cover you with shame and confu- 
sion ot face.” 

” ’Tis lucky for me that, accord- 
ing to your very original theory, the 
darkness will render my blushes in- 
visible.” 

« Well, sir, you will remember 
you first of all shook me.” 

« Well, sir?'* 


** Next you threatened to pull my 
nose.” 

"Well, sir?” 

" And next you called me an im- 
pertinent fellow. You remember 
all this, sir?” 

« Yes.” 

" Well then, sir; know that all 
this has been done to Dr Oliver 
OlynthuB FJopp, one of the senior 
fellows of St John's, author of the 
Theory of Reciprocities and Disa- 
greements. How do you feel, sir ? ” 

“ Very comfortable indeed.” 

" I dont believe you, sir. I per- 
ceive from the trembling of your 
voice you are awestruck and asto- 
nished ; but take courage, man, I 
shall never mention how very absurd 
and ridiculous you have made your- 
self.” 

" ril tell you what it is. Dr FIopp, 
or whatever name you rejoice in, if 
you are not a little more guarded in 
your language, I shall most undoubt- 
edly kick you out of this coach.” 

“ Gracious heaven ! worse and 
worse. Young man, you are heap- 
ing up for yourself a store of the 
most bitter repentance. How will 
it look in after ages that the author 
of the Theories was threatened with 
such unheard-of indignities by a 
nameless traveller in a stage-coach ? 
you will certainly commit suicide if 
1 mention it In the preface to the 
next edition. 1 have a theory that 
suicide ” 

" Is not half so pleasant an amuse- 
ment as murder; so I advise you to 
mind what you say.” 

" Sir! do you know who I am, 
sir ? ” 

" You have just told me you are 
one of the fellows of St John’s, and 
a more conceited, insolent, imperti- 
nent fellow it is impossible to ima- 
gine. I never heard your cursed 
name before.” 

" Nor my book, sir ? ” 

" No, nor your book.” 

" Dear me, how foolish 1 just tell 
me your address, and Talboys shall 
send it you directly. Two pound 
twelve; you can get some friend in 
the university to advance the money. 
How I envy you the first reading! ” 

“ I wouldn’t read a word of it to 
save your miserable body from the 
gallows.” 

" Are you serious, sir, in saying 
that?” 
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Quite serious, 1 assure you.” 

“ Then there must be sometbing 
more in this than meets the ear. 
There must be some secret, inscru- 
table instinct of antipathy, that 
makes your mind start in one mo- 
ment into an antagonism to mine. 
What can it be V It will be a de- 
lightful exercise till we reach the 
city of palaces to find it out.” 

“ To find out what, sir ? ” 

** Why, the cause of your not 
liking me** 

” it doesn’t, ’surely, need much 
sagacity to discover that. You are 
one of the rudest, most repulsive 
individuals, 1 ever met.” 

“ Thai’s just the very thing ; but 
why am 1 repulsive ? Did your 
grandfather ever (piarrel with any 
ancestor of mine, sir ? ” 

“ How should I know ? ” 

Or your father — do 1 know him, 
sir?” 

“ I don’t knoxv.” 

“Or your mother — perhaps 1 
have been cruel to her in her maiden 
state ? 1 may, perhaps, have led 

her to expect larther results — for 
foolish women, I have oftt-n re- 
marked, appreciate rather too high- 
ly the slightest altrntiftns of hand- 
some and celebrated men,” 

“ By Heavens, sir — 1 have borne 
your insolence long enough.” 

“ Or, perhap**, it may be in the 
future y Have our genii crossed 
each olljcr before, or are they dnom- 
td to meet at Philippi? Some In- 
nate sympathy of antipathy there 
must undoubtedly be, for, 1 confess 
to you, from the moment you enter- 
ed the coa' h, 1 felt perfectly certain 
you would turn out a very disagree- 
able companion.” 

“ Go on, sir,” I said, now fairly 
enrflLU'd at Ids impertinence, “ but 
c(»nf‘ouijd me if I don’t call you to 
an account for your excessively 
presumptuous and ungentlemanly 
beliaviour.” 

^ “ How. sir y What do you mean, 
sir ? 1 suppose you can’t follow the 

minute and beautifully conjoined 
links by which I trace the chain of 
our mutual disagieement ; but be 
calm, sir, and 1 will lead you, step 
by step, through the astonishing 
process, and a preliminary lecture 
like this will be of the greatest assist* 
apco to you in the perusal of my 


book. By the by, you have not 
given me your address yet.” 

“ I shall send it to you by a 
friend.” 

« Oh, let him give it to Talboys.” 

“ W’ho is Talboys, sir ? ” 

“ Why, the publisher, to be sure, 
of my Theories. He will send you 
as many copies as you like. But 
eiiougli of this. Let us try to find 
out why we hate each other. Were 
3^ou ever at Southampton, sir ?” 

“ Yes — often.” 

“ Lately, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you know IMrs General Ar- 
ran of iietherton ?” 

“ By sight only,” I said, getting 
more interested in my companion’s 
(juestioiis. 

“ And her two daughters, sir ?” 

“ Very slightly.” 

“ Aren’t they lovely, sir ? Which 
do you think the most beautiful ?” 

I had my own notioov^, as you 
well know, upon this subject; but, 
as I didn’t feel myself called on to 
make i)r Oliver Olyntbus Floj)p my 
confidriuf, T an.^wered as cavalierly 
tin 1 ciiui/l — 

*• 'riiey are both tolerably good 
looking. 1 don’t know which 1 pre- 
fer.” 

“ That's it — that's the secret 
spring, you may depend on't. No 
wonder 1 hated you the moment you 
came into the coach.” 

How, sir y” said I, softening my 
time, and anxious to pick up all iIjo 
infounatiou I could — “ I don’t see 
what connexicHi there is between 
your dislike, to me and the compa- 
rative beauty of tw(» young ladies.” 

“ But J do though. Lo<»k at inx*^ 
book — the chapter of AlTiriities, third 
volume, pag»‘ three hundred and 
two — that’s fill.” 

“ Well, sir, I fnV/ look at ymir 
book.” 

“Will you? — eb? — ab, let me 
see — 1 didn’t say 1 /lafcd you at first 
sight, did I ?” 

“ No, not actually hatedy but some- 
tbing very like it. You said you 
strongly disliked.” 

“ Quite difiereut these two, 1 as- 
sure you. One is active— to hate ; 
the other is only negative — to dis- 
like. That distinction is very clear- 
ly established in the second volume 
—near the middle of the volume 
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you will (tee it — about paffe two 
hundred and ” 

— “ But about the ladies, air. Do 
you know them ? ” 

To be 8ure I do.— I am their 
guardian. — The General was quite a 
philoHopher. Pity he died before I 
took to metaphysics.*’ 

That accounts, however, thought 
1, for his having left you the guar<* 
dianNliip of his family. 

“ Ai e you going to Hetherton now, 
sir?” said I. 

“ Aha ! what business is that of 
yours y I consider the (piestion ex- 
cessively impudent. Why do you 
wish to know ?” 

“ Merely that I may have some 
idea of when I am to get rid of so 
pragniaticHl a coxcomb as Dr Oliver 
OiymhuH Slop,” 

“ Slop ! stop, — ’tis Flopp, sir!” 

“ Well, I mean whatever name 
you rejoice in.” 

** 1 h avens I me, sir ? I’ve a the- 
ory” — 

“ Out with it.” 

“ That fate or fortune will put it 
in my power, some day or other, to 
make you bitterly iej)ent of your 
jjieverent conduct to a nietaphysi- 
( ian — a gentleman — a philosopher — 
a — a— au ” 

“ Ass, sir.” 

“ Gracious powers ! I wish I were 
six feet high. 1 W'ould throttle you 
on the spot, sir !” 

“ Well, sir, I have the advantage 
(it being (‘xactly the height you men- 
tion. Wiiat is to hinder me from 
squeezing you into a mummy V*’ 

“ Here, guard! coachman! open 
the door. Thank goodness, here is 
High Wickham. Bring a lanthorn 
here. — Let me see who this inhuman 
monster is.” 

Saying this, he took the lanthorn 
out of the hostler’s hand, and was 
going to hold it up to my face ; but, 
by a dexterous kick, I smashed the 
I f ail utensil in pieces, sending a por- 
tion of the burning wick into the 
mouth of the now outrageous doc- 
tor. 

** Prr — prr — phaugb this to a 
D.C.L. !— this to a senior fellow ! 
You rascal, I will make you smart 
for this. There will certainly be a 
blister on my lip— and Julia to be in 
Oxford on Tuesday.” 

The very transfent illumination 


had given me only one glance of my 
companion’s appearance. He was 
muffled up in an indescribable num- 
ber of greatcoats ; and 1 only detect- 
ed two very brisk, shining, little eyes, 
and a mouth of almost preternatural 
width, before the darkness became 
again so visible, that nothing else 
was to be seen. 

His last exclamation about Julia 
enraged me more than all. That a 
fellow such as that should venture, 
with such lips — redolent too at that 
very moment of the smoke and tal- 
low of a stable lanthorn — to profane 
the name of Julia Arran I I rejoiced 
exceedingly that 1 had had so many 
opportunities of mortifying the pre- 
sumptuous wretch ; and resolved to 
worry and tease him to the end of 
the journey. 1 also made sundry 
wise resolutions to keep myself 
strictly incog. In this 1 was render- 
ed perfectly successful by the Cim- 
merian darkness of the night, and by 
the bustle that occurred on our arri- 
val at Oxford. 1 sprang from the 
coach the moment we pulled up at 
the Mitre — seized my travelling case 
with my own hands, and had secured 
my bedroom almost before the be- 
wildered metaphysician was fully 
aware of our arrival. As I was fol- 
lowing the chambermaid up the se- 
cond staircase, I heard the Doctor’s 
voice upon the landing. 

‘‘ I declare to you, Mrs Peake, 
you have an incendiary in your 
house ; a villain who travelled with 
me from London ; — a murder- 
er”-— 

** Sir!” said a lady’s voice in re- 
ply ; — “ a murderer — an incendiary. 
You can’t be serious, siry” 

“ Oh yes; but I am though;— a 
rascal. Would you believe it, Mrs 
Peake ? — He had never heard either 
of me or my book.” 

“ But why do you think him a 
murderer, sir?” 

“ Haven’t I told you, Mrs Peake ; 
-—haven’t 1 described to you that 
he was ignorant of the theories ; — 
and even when I told him who I 
was, what do you think he did, 
ma’am ?” 

** I really can’t say, sir.” 

Why, he pretended to mistake 
my name, and called me Slop I— He 
did indeed. But here. Boots, take 
up my luggage and follow me to 31 





Dr FIom’s rooms, niiml>er 
slic, sooimd itair to the loner Quad. 
<^How 1 bate that infernal scoun- 
drel I*’ And exchanging adieus with 
the landlady, and muttering curses 
on me, the philosopher pursued his 

^?he undergraduate world is so 
separated by the etiquette of Oxford 
from the dignitaries of the Univer- 
sity, that Sough I had only two 
years before this incident ceased to 
be a denizen of the place, 1 had ne- 
ver so much as heard of so distin- 
guished a character as Dr FJopp. 
His person was totally unknown to 
me, but if 1 had been acquainted 
with him twenty years, it would 
have been impossible to have hated 
him more cordially than I did. Hvon 
BO short an intercourse as was aflbrd- 
ed by travelling with him from Lon- 
don was amply sufficient to prove 
him the most disagreeable ot man- 
kind. His vanity, his impertinence, 
and above all his insuperably fami- 
liar pronunciation of the name of 
Julia, got entirely the better of my 
temper, and as 1 reflected on all the 
particulars of his conduct I only 
regretted I had not iulftlled the 
threats 1 had held out to him, and 
Burked him in the corner of the 
coach. “ But with the morning cool 
reflection came.*' As I drove four 
spanking greys along the \biDG:don 
road (for my friend Dandy Ball had 
intrusted me with the ribbons \ I 
began to be surprised at my vehe- 
mence of the preceding night. There 
is nothing so conducive to benevo- 
lence and philanthropy as diiving 
four in hand. Drivers of two horse 
stages have frequently been hanged 
for murder, or at any rate trans- 
ported for an attempt to kill ; but 
there is no Instance on record of a 
regular four-horse whip being any 
thing but a thorough gentleman and 
devout Christian. The secret of such 
uniform perfection in individuals 
differing in so many other particu- 
lars is, that the box of a light fast, 
or even of a long heavy, is the true 
** fount and origin’* of almost every 
Tirtue, namely, self-respect. 1 expe- 
rienced on this occasion all the en- 
nobling effects of my position, and 
long before 1 had guided the team up 
the winding steeps of lllesley, 1 felt 
quite happy that I had left Dr Flopp 


In the land of the Uving. ExCfli-^ 
guishlng such a miserable cretfture 
would have been below the dignity 
of a skilful charioteer. I will not 
deny at the same time that 1 hugged 
myself on the recollection that! had 
kept him in ignorance of my name, 
for 1 made no doubt that had he 
known it, his malice would have 
tempted him to have painted me to 
his wards in no very favourable co- 
lours. 

My acquaintance with the Hether- 
ton family had begun a few months 
before this time. When I succeed- 
ed to the Halford estate, you will 
remember the house was in a very 
ruinous condition. My cousin, the 
last proprietor, though he resided in 
it till his death, had allowed it to go 
into such a state of disrepair, as ren- 
dered it unfit for the residence of 
any other person. The fust thing 1 
had to do was to make it habitable ; 
and accordingly masons, carpenters, 
glaziers, and the whole tiihe c»t 
house-makers and house* raendei-, 
began their tiresome and to all ap- 
pearance their inteiminable labouis. 
W'hen we had finished some pait of 
the job — I think the fl(K>r of the 
drawing room — I was resting one 
day on one of the hcirdies, while the 
workmen had letired to the kitchen, 
such as it was, to their dinner. L 
heard voices in what is now the enn- 
seivatory ; and not knowing ^ery 
well what else to do I continued 
where 1 was, and listened to what 
was said. 

“ W hat a beautiful place !’* said a 
voice so sweet and siUery, that I 
felt at once convinced it belonged to 
“ a gentle maiden, fair and young.” 
*• How 1 wish it were mine ! ” 

“ Fanny, my dear, you ai e \ ery flip- 
pant, if not sinful— remember the 
tenth commandment, child, and hold 
up the skirt of your riding habit.” 

There was a sort of nasal whiflle 
accompanying this, which, however, 
did not seem to have all the effect 
that was intended, for the young 
lady went on as gaily as before. 

‘‘ 1 wonder when all these horrid 
preparations will be ended. Mr 
Neville is certain to live here, isn’t 
he ? lie will give such a famous 
ball in honour of his new house, 
won’t he, mamma?” 

" Probably he will, child, for 1 





f6«r ha is deiroted the vaaitif s 
this wicked world.*’ 

*' Is he ? Oh, 1 am delighted tp 
he^ that. He'll he such a alee 
neighbour." 

** Fanny, be Jess volatile. He is 
very young.** 

Better still I— Is he married^ 
tnamma?*’ 

“No I — Ho has only left Oxford, 
wlu'ie, T tear, he has left no veiy 
g<> 0 (] reputation; as your excellent 
t^iiaidian iiilormed tno, he never 
luMid of his name.** 

“ How obi is he, mamma?’* 

“ Ai)out tlii»*e o! f<Mii and twenty.’* 
‘* \ud Jii'ia’s < i^’hteeii ; how de- 

rglitiiil it would be It” blit h( le 

soiiiethiitg |)ie\enUd me from iuai- 
irig the roiiclusioii of her bontence. 

“ ('hild, why will ymi talk bO 
wildly^ He is a dweller in the 
tents of hlD) and none of my daugh- 
1 hope, would waste a thought 
on s(uh a peison.” \t this mo- 
ment the lively inieilocutor bounded 
ihiough the folding doors into the 
draw intr 1 ooiii. “ Beautiful! beau- 
tiful! inattiina/ she ( \( iaiined, “see 
what a gloi ious \ iew of the i iver** — 
but, suddenly obseiving me, she 
s»opt shoit, bluslu d a w'hole rosaiy 
nr once, and v/iih a half curtsy, 
«li -appeared again iij»o the conser- 
\ itoiy. she was very lovely, with 
fail, animated fi'atures, and seemed 
liiilo more chan fouilein or fifteen. 

I now' fi it my sitintiou lather awk- 
w.id, ni.d followed tlieinwith the 
iiitenrion ot inviiing them to see the 
iiiipi o\ eiiK ntH, hui they had been too 
rapid tor im*, and all that I saw on 
getting to the door Was two ladies 
canteiing ashaid*!*) possible down 
the avenue, follow < d b} a servant. 

Idiscoveied b> (iKpiiiies among 
the woiK peopb fhot tlu se vveie Mis 
Ariau and lier (liurbt'M*, and that 
they had veiy often lulden over to 
sie the progiesfl of the building. 
However, nothing inoie occuiredat 
that time, and 1 returned to London 
to the domicile ot my good old aunt 
in Hailey Street. 1 had alw'ays a 
room in her house kept for me, and 
as my hours were uot quite so regu- 
lar as those of her sedate establish- 
ment, I used to carry a private key, 
admit myself quietly at any hour I 
returned, and steal silently to my 
bedroom without awakening any of 
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ftmilp ^nm itsffltm i lived dir 
with tbe old ladjr were the eeslatr 
and plemntest in the world. We 
nev'er interfered with eaeh other. 
Whether she was in town or not^ 
her house was ^ualiy mf home. 
We asked no questionsy but come or 
went just as we plehseA 

The next time 1 ran down to 
Hampshire 1 was more fortunate iit 
making an aequaintance with the 
ladles who had interested me se 
much before, or at least with fKieof 
them ; for Mrs Arran had almost dp^ 
tirely given up going out anywhere," 
and was paiticularly scrupulous, I 
suppose, in never turning her rides 
in tiie diiection of so great a iepro-< 
bate as she wan pleased to^ consider 
me. One inoriiiug, at a very narrow 
part of a retired Uue, I encountered 
two ladies on liorseback, and as 1 
pulled with considerable difficulty 
to the side ot the road to make way 
for them, my horse became a little 
restive, turning round and occupying 
so much of the path that their far- 
ther progress w^as impeded In the 
youngest of them T recognised the 
blight eyes and laughing features of 
Fanny At ran. As she pulled up her 
puny till niy horse shOuld become 
a little steadier, I saw that it was 
with the utmost difficulty she re- 
frained from giv ing way to the liveli- 
nebsof herspiiits imadesomesortof 
apology, which was accepted by the 
gay young creature in such a way 
as to encourage me to go on. 1 
theiefore pretended that the only 
w.ny to betile the matter quietly, was 
to walk old Bayard part of the way 
aloug with them, and in a very short 
time" J found myself laughing and 
chatting as happily as possible with 
the two most beautiful cieatures it 
had ever been iny lot to encounter. 

It is of no use, Mr Neville," said 
the young fairy, “ to pretend not to 
know you. 1 know you very well, 
and 1 must introduce myself and 
my sister to you ia return. This is 
my sister, JuUar-gonerally called 
Miss Arran — and 1 am little Fanny 
— generally called — what do you 
think i*m generally called, Mr Ne- 
ville?** 

** An angel, of course,** I replied, 
uttiug my hand on my heart, and 
owing, k la Sir Charles Grfmdison. 

Oh, no— but they generally knit 
i 4 
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their brows^ by way of appearing 
very wlae — and speak very slow, by 
way of being very solemn — and ge- 
nerally call me ‘ Fanny, child! *— 
Isn’t that too bad ?*' 

An acquaintance thus begun soon 
ripened into something more. By 
series of the most wonderful coin- 
cidences, we happened to direct our 
rides to the same points almost every 
day ; and, at the end of a fortnight, 
Julia Arran appeared to me the 
very fittest object for dreams and 
rhapsodies 1 had ever met with. At 
every visit to Halford after this, and 
they were neither few nor far be- 
tween, my admiration had increa- 
sed, and 1 was on my way into 
Hampshire to make my proposals 
in due form, when I encountered Dr 
Fiopp in the way I have described. 

A torrent of old recollections had 
rushed in upon me, when the bloc k- 
head informed me of bis name. By 
some unaccountable vagary, Gene- 
ral Arran had left him with the 
usual tyrannical powers intrusted 
to a guardian. He was to be con- 
sulted in every thing — they were 
not, of course, to marry without his 
consent ; and when 1 heard him, 
during our journey to Oxford, talk 
so familiariy, and, as it appeared to 
me, so fondly of Julia, it gave point 
to sundry arch allusions of the play- 
ful and mischievous Miss Fanny, in 
which she insinuated that Julia, if 
she were ambitious, had a chance of 
being Mrs Fiopp. I felt quite cer- 
tain upon this point, that the disco- 
verer of theories would rather die 
at once than give his ward to a fel- 
Jow who had shoivn such a noble 
contempt of him as 1 had done ; but 
as it was not for Julia’s fortune that 
1 contemplated such an event, I made 
my mind very easy on the subject, 
so far as I was concerned, and re- 
solved, all other parties consenting, 
to make myself happy in spite of 
him. All this time i had never had 
the happiness of seeing the mother, 
partly owing to bet ill health, and 
partiy, to own the truth, from a dis- 
inclination I felt to intrude myself 
on a lady who had not mentioned 
my name with the deference that 1 
' fancied it desei ved. 

W© met^tbat is the two young 
ladies and I— »in one of our accus- 
tomed haunts, and when we had 
met every day for about a fort- 


night, my story was plainly told; 
and, by the mirthful glance of Fan- 
ny, as well as the silence of Julia, 
1 saw that 1 had not much to fear. 
In answer to my proposal to ride 
over and discover all the circum- 
stances to Mrs Arrau, she told me 
that, unfortunately, on the very next 
day they were going for a mouth to 
town to consult the inediciners on 
the state of the old lady’s health, 
and that all such agitating incidents 
as a personal interview ought to be 
postponed till their return. It was, 
however, arranged that the matter 
should be broken to ber in the 
mean time, and Fanny promised to 
let me know the result as early as 
possible. When the business was 
thus so satisfactorily arranged, I 
bore the separation with more 
composure than could have been 
expected. But my hopes weie 
doomed to a miserable disappoint- 
ment. A few days after they had 
left Hethertoii for town, 1 received 
a very short note from Fanny, tell- 
ing me that, on her mother’s suh- 
mittiijgr my propositimi to their 
guardian, he iiad most posiiivt-ly 
objected to it; that he had resiiirt- 
ed Julia to the house, and i'uibiddeii 
ber to think of me for a moineni ! 
Here was a blow' to my happiness ; 
and 1 began to regret that 1 had be- 
haved so outrageously in the coaeii, 
as there might have been a chaiu t; 
of inoiiifying the philuso[>her, if i 
had not plaeed myself past all hop** 
of forgiveness. But it whh ot no 
use moping and pining down in 
Hampshire, lo London 1 was le- 
solved to go, an\l 1 had no doubt <jf 
speedily finding them out, as the. 
note was dated Harley .Si leet. My 
aunt, 1 knew', had gone on a sea- 
bathing expedition somew'here on 
the coast, and 1 was almost glad of 
it, as it left me more free to pursue 
my enquiries. 

1 did not reach town till about ten 
o’clock at night, and, as 1 knew 1 
bad DO chance of succeeding in my' 
object that night, 1 strolJed into one 
of the theatres instead of going to 
the now lonely house in Harley 
Street. 1 forget what the play was, 
but whatever it was it had no attrac- 
tion for me for more than an hour, 
and 1 adjourned to a tavern in the 
neighbourhood to brood over my 
disappointments and a grilled fowl. 
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There waa no one in the cofTeeroom 
when I entered, but when 1 had juat 
commenced my operations my ears 
were saluted by a voice so absurdly 
pompous and shrill that I recognised 
it at once as belonging to the learn- 
ed Dr Flopp. « Waiter,” it said, 
“ get me a grilled fowl and pint of 
mulled port ; Tve a theory that these 
are two very good things after a 
comedy.” 1 looked at him. But 
you have seen him, and 1 need 
scarcely describe his appearance. 
Very thin legs, slightly bent out- 
wards, supporting a body of con- 
siderable size — large stilT trills stick- 
ing out about a foot before him, and 
extending from immediately under 
his chin to the lowest button of his 
waistcoat — his large staring eyes 
and prodigious mouth formed a 
taut emtmble^ as Walter Scott says 
of Claverhouse, such as limners 
(like Cruikshank) love to paint, and 
ladies (who have a turn for the ridi- 
culous) to look upon,” On seeing 
me, he waddled up to the table with 
the most smiling aliability, and said, 

“ Allow me, sir, though a stranger, 
to compliment you on the taste you 
have displayed in the selection of 
your viands.” 

“ Yeth, thir,” I replied, affecting 
a Hap, and sinking my voice to a 
whisper as if in the agonies of a 
severe cold — “ ’tith a very nithe 
tiling, ith a thtewed fowl, and a glath 
of mulled wine.” 

“ Perhaps you will let me join 
you. You may have heard of 
me before. 1 am Dr Flopp of Ox- 
ford, Waiter, a knife and fork. I 
will join my friend, Mr — a — a — a — ” 

“ Thnuok, thir, ith my name. 
Thaniuel Thuook.” 

^ “ My friend, Mr Snook. Do 

you know, Mr Snook, that I have a 
theory that there is a great similarity 
between our tastes. Have you 
studied the subject of Reciprocities 
and Disagreements ? Take some 
wine, Mr Snook.’* 

“No; I have never thtudied it” 
(but 1 need not go on spelling my 
lisps), “ but 1 have heard that some 
dunderheaded fool has published 
some stupid things he calls Theories 
on the subject” 

“ Indeed I Do you happen to re- 
member the author's name ? 1 have 
a theory you are no philosopher, Mr 
Snook.” 


^ No ; I’m certainly no philoso- 
pher, but 1 have the good sense not 
to be idiot enough to pretend to be 
any thing of the sort” 

“ So I perceive — you've made a 
mistake, Mr Snook — ^you have emp- 
tied my pint of porter.” 

“No mistake I assure you, sir. 1 
have a theory on that subject myself.” 

“ The devil you have ! 1*11 thank 
you to theorize on your own porter 
next time. 1 am as thirsty as a de- 
sert. Why, you’ve finished the fowl, 
Mr Snook I ” 

“ 1 bless Heaven I have a capital 
appetite — but here comes the one 
you have ordered — let me help you, 
sir.” 

Saying this, 1 seized possession of 
the dish, and, cutting him off the two 
claws and the head, helped myself 
very deliberately to the remainder 
of the chicken. 

“Sir! What do you mean, sir? 
Do you know who I am, sir? I 
wrote the Theories ! ” 

“ Take some wine, sir.” 

“ No, sir, not a drop.” 

“ 1 hold you to that,” 1 said, and 
emptied the decanter at a draught. 

“ Sir!” cried Dr Flopp, splutter- 
ing and stammering in the extremity 
of his passion. “ You are the most 
impudent impostor I ever encounter- 
ed. 1 have a theory that behaviour 
such as yours will conduct you to 
the gallows.” 

“ feir, you are very polite,” I lisp- 
ed out in reply. “ My family has 
been hanged for many generations.” 

“ Indeed! Well, that is wonderful. 
You’ll not deny, Mr Snook, that my 
Theories are almost uniformly cor- 
rect. 1 had a secret intuitive per- 
ception of your fate the moment you 
opened your mouth. You shall cer- 
tainly figure in all the future edi- 
tions.” 

“ As what, sir ? ” 

“ As an example of my Theory of 
Disagreements. Y^ou must confess 
yourself that you have behaved like 
an ill-mannered scoundrel.” 

“ Dr Flopp,” 1 whispered, “ I give 
you till 1 have counted sixty to leave 
this room. If, when that time is 
expired, 1 still dud you here, 1 will 
eat a piece of your heart with my 
toasted cheese. One I two I three ! ” 

“ Stay, sir— horrible— ugh— wai-* 
ter, what's to pay ? *' 

“Ninel ten! eleven!” 
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Sir, are you serious ? Good 
heaven I A cannibal I My hat, wai- 
ter, be quick.” . 

** Twenty-eight I twenty-nine I 
thirty ! ” 

<* 1 thought, sir, the most infamous 
villain in Europe had been a man 1 
travelled with to Oxford, but you 
beat him, sir, a hundredfold.” 

“ Fifty* four 1 fifty- five 1 fifty-six I ” 

“ I am off, sir, but 1 wish to God 
1 had the strength of Samson.” 

“ Fifty-eight! fifty-nine!” but 

before 1 had arrived at the fatal 
number, the Doctor had scuttled out 
of the room with the grace and ani- 
mation of a hunted turtle. 

You will say this was very bad 
taste, and very bad generalship to 
boot; but the temptation to spite 
the fellow was so great, that it was 
impossible to resist it. U seemed 
to me to be paying him in a fictitious 
character for his malicious opposi- 
tion to me in my own. Could such 
an individual as that really be se- 
rious in his admiration of Julia — my 
Julia! The thought, though now 
that one thinks of it calmly, it seems 
only fit to be laughed at, was at the 
moment so atrociously disgusting as 
to justify all the insults I could heap 
on the entertainer of it. But after 
about an hour’s serious cogitation 
over all the circumstances, I resolved 
to make “ a bold stroke for a wife,*' 
and call on them the moment 1 dis- 
covered where they lived. With this 
magnanimous resolution 1 lef», ih>- 
vent-Garden, and strolled quietly 
towards home. It was now, how- 
ever, so late that i did not think it 
worth while to disturb the servants ; 
80 applying my private key, I opened 
the main door, and slipped silently 
up the stairs to my well known dor- 
mitory on the second floor. 

It was pitch d*>rk when 1 entered 
my bedroom, and not knowing very 
well where to deposit my habili- 
ments, I merely loosened my neck- 
cloth, hung my coat on the back of 
a chair, and flung myself at a bound 
on the outside of my bed. With a 
Bcream of enormous agony some one 
struggled most actively under my 
weight, and spluttered out ** Mur- 
der ! murder! — ugh! ugh! What 
the devil ! Who are you ? ” 

The voice astonished me beyond 
measure. There was no mistaking it. 
“ Dr Fiopp I ” I said, in my natural 


voice-^** what in Heaven’s name are 
you doing in my bed ? ” 

“ Your bed? Get off, sir. You 
have forced the blanket into my 
mouth. Your bed ? Who the deuce 
are you ? ” 

“ Don’t you remember me by my 
voice? We travelled together to 
Oxford.” 

“ Oh, Lord ! have mercy upon us I 
What have I done to deserve to be 
murdered in the flower of my age ? ” 
“ Hush, sir, and answer my ques- 
tions. What are you doing in ibis 
house ? ” 

“Doing? why, staying here with 
the Arraus.” 

“ What I in this house? ” 

“ Yes ! to he sure. Mrs A Hanson 
the owner of it has gone to the coun- 
try for six weeks, and I engnged it 
for Mrs Arrau. And now may I a!*k 
what hroucht you here ? ** 

“ Wliy, I’m engaged to marry Ju- 
lia.” ^ ^ 

You I — You lliat threatened to 
murder me in the coach, and I v«oi- 
ly belie\e^ ha\e followed me with 
tliat intention to this very spot. 
You ! ’tis impossible.” 

What’s impossible about it ? I 
tell you ’tis all fixed; and this I tell 
you also, that if you make the hlil'l^^e^t 
opposition to it, 1*11 dog you troni 
place to plai’e till 1 get you ajfain as 
ei»mplet<*ly into my poA\er as I have 

you now, and then ” 

Oil, horrid ! 1 have a theory 
this is very disagreeable. \S hat (b) 
you wish me to do, sir r ” 

“ 'lo withdraw your opposition to 
my marrying Miss Julia.” 

“ Oh, heavens I how am I to get 
out of this? ’Tis impossibh*, sir; 
— and now that I recollect, she is en- 
gaged already to anothergentleman.” 
“ 1 low ? to another ? VVho is he r ” 
“ To a most deserving young man 
— a Mr Neville of Halford. ' Do 
you know him ? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I know Idm 
very well; and a very excellent fel- 
low lie is, I assure you. I shall ar- 
range matters with him, provided 
only that,you leave us alone.” 

“ Call him out; shoot him by all 

means. Tve a theory” 

“ Poll ! curse your theories. I 
shall neither call Idm out nor shoot 
him; but only this I UdI you, that if 
you interfere any farther in the mat- 
ter, ril make a vacancy in the fel- 
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lowBhips of St John's. Now I'm go- 
ingto leave you—stir not, speak not. 
If you ever mention this interview, 
you (lie to a certainty by my hand." 

“ Oh gracious ! — but, by the by, 
(lid you speak to Talboye about the 
Theories? You'll find them de- 
lightful reading. I have a new 
theo" 

“ Hush ! ” 

1 g<*ntly opened the door; groped 
my way into the library, and depo- 
siting myself on a sofa, made up my 
])lan8 for the morrow. (>ould any 
thing be so fortunate as the accident 
of their having settled themselves in 
the very liouse of all others where 1 
myself could have wished them. 
The morning light found me busy in 
th(*se, cogitations. Julia J was re- 
solved to see before I left the house; 
but how to do that without exciting 
alarm, required a great deal of care 
and circuiiipp(‘ction. 1 drew my 
sofa behind a large screen, which I 
was sure was never moved, and re- 
solved t<» await the chances of her 
coming into the library in the course 
of the day. Sooner than I had ex- 
pected my wish was gratified. About 
eight o'clock Dr Flopp came into 
the room, and set himself down 
with an air of vast importance to 
the wriiing-tahle. 

Lee me know," lie said to the 
s<*rvant as he enUaed, “ when Miss 
Julia is in thti break fast- room. In 
the mean lime, 1 will write off an 
account of this very wonderful ad- 
venture to Sylvaniis Urban ; and 
aLs<» to the police. 'Tis miraculous." 

J laving watched till 1 was certain 
the door was shut, and hearing by 
the scratching on the paper that the 
doctor was hard at w'ork, I slipped 
noiselessly from my hiding-place, 
and stood before him. 

'Hiir 1 " 1 said, assuming again 
iny lisp and whisper. 

“ Great God ! worse and worse I 
Mr Snook! " 

" Yeth, thir; the thame. Fve 
thomething to thay to you." 

“ Say on, in heaven's name.” 

** 1 am the acthepted lover of Julia 
Arran.” 

“ You I Mr Snook. Why, how 
many accepted lovers has Miss Julia 
Arran ? " 

“ Only mytlielf— any other man 
who pretendeth to her I will tlioot 
as I would a tiger," 


** Then, for God’s sake, shoot the 
most intolerable villaiu that ever 
walked unhung. A rascal who this 
very night attempted to murder me 
in my sleep. 1 have a theory that 
you and he are very well matched 
against each other." 

1 don’t care for him. All I can 
thay ith thith, that if you don’t con- 
theiit to my marrying Julia, I will 
marry her in thpite of you; thath 
all.” 

“ The deuce you will I has she 
consented V ” 

1 nodded assent. 

“ How ? when V ” 

“ Will you not oppothe it if she 
doeth conthent ? If you do, you shall 
be anthwerable for the event. I’ll 
have your heartth blood if you hethi- 
tate a moment." 

“Good God! Mr Snook — I’ve a 
theory this is the most dreadful 
business I ever had any thing to do 
with. Do you say you are engaged 
to Miss Julia Arran?" 

“ Yeth.” 

“ Then, who the devil was the vil- 
lain that tiMTified me last night ? He 
swore she was engaged to him." 

“ And what did you thay ? ” 

“ Oh, ay— I had forgotten. Why 
I told him what was really the truth, 
Mr Snook. She is engaged, with the 
tull consent ot her friends, to a most 
excellent young gentleman of the 
name of Neville. N^)W, I've a theory 
that she can scarcely have three hus- 
bands; you will therefore” 

“ With the conthent of her friendtli 
—with yuur conthent? " 

“Eli? oh; ay: yes — certainly." 

“ Will you repeat that to her in 
my prethenth ? " 

“ Oh— surely, Mr Snook, and here 
I believe she comes." 1 slipped back 
into my corner. 

“ Miss Julia," said the philosopher, 
“ 1 wish to God we were back in 
Hampshire." 

“ Why, doctor ? ’* 

** Because — why — you see — this 
infernal house we have got into is 
haunted." 

“ Haunted I ” 

“ Yes, haunted — and I suspect. 
Miss Julia, you know all about it." 

“ About what, sir?" 

“ Why, about certain gentlemen ; 
—you never heard of Mr Snook, 
perhaps ? " 

“ Never, sir.’' 
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**What! not a diabolical-looking 
--bem — I mean a tall- looking person 
'with an abominable — I mean a con- 
siderable — lisp,” 

No, sir; 1 nerer beard of him/' 
« Nor of another fellow, with a 
voire like a kettle- drum — a scoun- 
drel who has actually twice attempt- 
ed to murder me ? Even last night, 
in this very bouse, he threatened to 
take roy life/' 

“ Oh, dreadful. Is it poss” 

“Possible? I tell you 'tis true, 
and at this very moment we are 
neither of us out of danger of in- 
stant death." 

“ How! — Oh! what is it you say?” 
“ I only wish Mr Neville were 
here to guard us/' 

“ Mr Neville, sir?” 

“ Ay, Mr Neville, madam ; your 
Mr Neville; the gentleman whom 
we all approve of. We have all 
consented to his proposals, you 
know/' 

“ Dr Flopp,” replied Julia, appa- 
rently very indignant, “ 1 don't know 
what you mean by such language, 
or by such nodding and winking as 
you have now addressed me wdth. 
As to Mr Neville — after the opposi- 
tion you have always made ” 

“ Never a bit of it. Fve a theory 
you must have misunderstood me; 


I approve highly of Mr Neville— so 
will your mother when I have stated 
to her my reasons; and as to the 
villain who threatens my life, and 
the other miscreant — hem — gentle- 
man, 1 mean — Mr Snook— why, they 
may murder Mr Neville if they like, 
for 1 have no fartlier concern in the 
business. Mr Snook, you have 
heard what 1 have said — come for- 
ward.” 

“ Yeth, thir — here I come ; my 
name ith Thamuel Thnook.” 

“ Neville ! ” exclaimed the lady. 

Julia, dear Julia! *’ cried I, sup- 
porting her in my arms, “ you have 
heard your guardian's declaration. 
— He will never withdraw his con- 
sent” 

“ Neville — horror ! — the traveller 
in the coach ! — I’ve a theory that this 
is very remarkable/* squeaked out 
the doctor. “ Well, I will have it all 
in a second edition. Wonderful ex- 
ample of reciprocal affinities ! ” 

“ But not, I hope, of perpetual 
disagreements/’ said I, shaking 
hands with the petrified metaphysi- 
cian. “ I promise to study your 
theories if you W’ill only introduce 
us — with your full consent and ap- 
probation — to Mrs Arran.” 

N.B. — We were married in three 
weeks. 


NAPLES UNDER THE ROURBONS AND BONAPARTES. 


History written by contempora- 
ries, by witnesses of, and actors in, 
the mighty vicissitudes, the awful 
scenes of political and social convul- 
sion depicted, has for us a peculiar 
and potent fascination. It possesses 
much of the interest of the graphic 
and individual charm of memoirs, 
without their egotistic garrulity. 
Such histories are not, perhaps, to 
be as implicitly relied upon for the 
unbiassed and perfect veracity of all 
their statements, as those which the 
imparcial diligence of a philosophic 
enquirer subsequently selects and 
compiles from the clashing authori- 
ties of contemporaneous factious par- 
tisans. But, then, every reader, en- 
dowed with common sense, is aware 
of the garbling, the false colouring, 


not to say actual misrepresentation, 
arising, often unconsciously, from 
the party spirit of contemporaries, 
whence, being upon his guard against 
it as he reads, he is, or sitould be, 
in little danger of being led into er- 
ror by such contemporaneous mis- 
statements; whilst he yields frank 
credence to the professedly disinter- 
ested and impartial historian of after 
times. We say professedly impar- 
tial, and we say it with malice pre~ 
pense; for how many really impar- 
tial historians can Clio number 
amongst her votaries ? Consciously 
or unconsciously, do not, roust not, 
our opinions, political and religious, 
tinge with their own hues — like a 
Claude Lorraine glass — the events of 
past ages? Does Clarendon’s His- 
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tory of the Great Rebellion breathe 
a whiff more, or even ae ouuch, of the 
factious spirit of partisanship, as the 
history of those eventful days, long 
afterwrards concocted, by the once 
over-lauded, and now, in compensa- 
tion, utterly forgotten lady, Mrs 
Macaulay ? Yet the most thought- 
less reader is tolerably prepared to 
expect some misrepresentation of 
the sullen Puritans, the regicide 
Roundheads, from the loyal Cavalier, 
who actively and judiciously served 
the murdered King, suffered exile 
with his royal sons, and with them 
returned to exercise the highest of- 
fice ill the realm; whilst it requires 
some knowledge of the world, and a 
considerable habit of reflection, to 
be similarly prepared for contrary 
misrepresentation on the part of the 
petlicoated Ultra- Whig, who, living 
upwards of a century subsequent to 
the whole transaction, had no com- 
mon interest, save her political opi- 
nions, W'ith the republican fanatics 
of that important period, in which 
the respective rights of monarch and 
people were so little defined, that 
either might well entertain such ex- 
travagant notions of their own claims, 
as would oiler very considerable 
justification of the conduct of both 
con Hiding parties, if not in the Civil 
War itself, yet in the previous violent 
acts w'hich rendered that civil war 
inevitable. And thus, upon mature 
reflection, we may recall the objec- 
tion we had admitted to contempo- 
raneous history, and assert, thatthere 
exists no drawback whatever to the 
satisfaction with which we peruse 
the record of busy scenes, traced 
by tlu'i hand of a principal actor in 
the political drama. 

We have fallen into this train of 
thought upon reading a History of 
Naples, dining the ninety-one years 
ending a. i>. I8i25, hy General Col- 
leita, whose own life ended nearly 
with his history; for he outlived, 
only by six years, the date at which 
it closes — dying even belore his 
work went to the press, to which 
circumstance some few inaccura- 
cies may he ascribed. His book 
comprises the history of Naples — 
not of the Two Sicilies, for he pays 
but little attention to the insular, 
during its severance from the con- 
tinental, Sicily — under the Bourbons, 
or, more precisely, from the con- 
quest of Naples by the Spanish /a- 


fante Don Carlos— the eldest son of 
Philip V.’s second marriage with the 
ambitious, clever, and tolerably un- 
scrupulous Elizabeth Famese, which 
Infante was afterwards Charles HI. of 
Spain — to the death of that monarch’s 
son and successor upon the throne 
of the Sicilies, Ferdinand IV., or 
Ferdinand I., as, upon recovering his 
continental dominions after Murat’s 
fall, he was designated, to denote, bis 
being the first of the name who had 
been sovereign of the Two Sicilies 
united ; a rather fantastic device of 
the Congress of Vienna, a body of le- 
gitimates somewhat bitten, to our 
fancy, with the theorizing, innova- 
ting spirit of the age. And upon the 
occasion in question, these philoso- 
phic monarcbs and statesmen were 
mistaken; for though the first and 
second Ferdinands of Naples were 
not Kings of Sicily, in their time a 
Spanish province, Ferdinand V. of 
Spain, who conquered or stole Na- 
ples, was, after that flagitious achieve- 
ment, King of both the Sicilies. 

Of course, we mean not to aflarm 
that, during the whole of these nine- 
ty-one years. General Colletta was 
an actor in, or witness of, the trans- 
actions he narrates ; and accordingly 
the earlier portion of his work, being 
deficient in the peculiar charm above 
mtmiioTied, is chiefly valuable, as 
supplying the annals of his country 
during a period for which we had 
previously no record of Neapolitan 
aflairs, unless as they were involved 
in the general history of Europe. It 
is when the narrator reaches the im- 
portant years that have elapsed since 
the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution, important to the Sicilies as 
to the rest of the civilized world, 
that his History acquires the im- 
press of his own recollections, views, 
and feelings ; an impress of inappre- 
ciable worth in the eyes of the phi- 
losophic politician, and giving dou- 
ble value to the acknowledgments 
adverse to the author's opinions and 
prejudices, sometimes unconscious- 
ly escaping him, sometimes frankly 
and liberally made. In truth, Col- 
letta seems to have been at once too 
sensible and too honest to he a tho- 
rough revolutionist; Amercawce^ to 
go the whole bog. Accordingly^ 
while he upholds all the absurd dog- 
mas that deform our own worship- 
ped goddess. Liberty, under her 
Gallic disguise or delirium, such as 
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actual and perfect equality— which, 
it canuot be too often repeated, is all 
that Frenchmen understand by li- 
berty-division of property, no es- 
tablished rhiireh, and the like, he is 
a declared enemy to insurrection 
and revolution. The complete change 
in the political condition of the 
world wiiich he anticipates — his mo^ 
iwmania — is to be quietly and pro- 
gressively wrought by the progres- 
sive advance of the nations in civili- 
sation, or, as he comically calls it, 
civility {civiUa); there being no 
such word as civilisation in the Ita- 
lian language as it was before the 
French Revolution, as it is still 
shown by Baretti’s Italian Diction- 
ary, dated now before us; and 
modern Italian reformers having, it 
seems, preferred taking the smooth 
ready-made word civtlfa, despite its 
queer double meaning, to coining a 
new one; and we confess that the 
more proper form, civi/fzrnitutr, 
might sound harsh amidst the satin- 
inscribed “syllables that breathe of 
the sweet south.” 

Upon the whole, Colletta’s book, 
we think, well deserves the attention 
of the British public — especially sun- 
dry of the democrat’s remarks upon 
popular power — wherefore we pro- 
pose devoting some few pages to in- 
trodueing it more particularly to 
their notice. And as much of the 
interest attaching to it turns upon 
the social and political positiem of 
the writer, as must, indeed, be ma- 
nifest from what has been already 
said, we shall begin by giving an 
outline of his career. 

Pietro Colleita was born in the 
year 1775, and enjoyed an ex(tellent 
scientific education. At the age of 
twenty-one he entered the army as 
an artillery cade;, and served in the 
war agaiust ti»e French Republic, 
when he earned, by his valour and 
ability, a captain’s commission. 
But be was disgusted by the want 
of talent, of stmtrf/ir science exhi- 
bited by the generals, and at the 
equal want or discipline apparent 
amongst the troops, although he be- 
stows high praise upon the Neapo- 
litan cavalry, as having, solely by 
their steadiness, enabled the Austri- 
an Beaulieu to effect his retreat 
after his defeat upon the Mincio. 
Hence, upon the temporary meta- 
morphosis of the Neapolitan portion 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 


into the Parlhenopean Republic, 
Collettn, at the fervid, but some- 
what immature and unreilccting tige 
of twenty-four, attached hiinself, 
heart and soul, to the forms and the 
cliarnpions of liberty and equality, 
one and indivisible. Ho took an ac- 
tive part in the defence of the Re- 
public against the Ri>yalist8, and, 
upon the triumph of the latter, was 
wiih many of his associates, civil 
and military, thrown into prison, in 
direct violaiioii of tlie terms of the 
capitulation signed by a British oHi- 
cer — a part of Neapolitan history 
upon which it is irksome for Bri- 
ii>ns to dwell, as it was then that 
illicit love and the wiles of an un- 
principled woman lured a British 
hero to stain his latirels. (’ollctta 
saw many of his companioiiH leave 
their dungeon for the senffold, and 
was only saved from sharing their 
fate, as he had shared tlieir duntreon, 
by his parents* lavi-h expendiuir i*, 
ill the way of bribery and the pur- 
chase of forged or false ceiiili- 
cates. 

Wlien .lose])b Bonaparte beeaine 
King of Napl»‘s, Colletta was resto- 
led t<» his military rank, and e<»m- 
ini‘‘sioned to orj/anize a Neapolitan 
militia, or national guard. Or' this 
mniiurt 1), liowever, our author 
speaks hliiTluingly. By Murat, he was 
hijjrhly e^eimied and favoured, em- 
ployed in every diflicult enterpi ist*, 
whether eivil or military, and raised 
to the rank of general, and of diiee- 
tor of till* ei\ il enudneerim? depart- 
ment. All that the Neaprihtan ]»io- 
vinces owe to Mural’s leign of irn- 
provemeiit in the faeiliiies of trade 
and agi ieulture, tlm formation of 
roads and luirhours, the esta!»lisli- 
ment of niaikets, and the profitable 
inanageinent of royal demesnes and 
waste lands, is, it seems, really due 
to the talent, judgment, and acli\ity 
of Colletta. 

In 1 81 i3, when the decline of the 
Imperial power, and Napoleon’s dis- 
satisfaction with his brother in law, 
involved King Joachim in great and 
perplexing difficulties, (Colletta was 
appointed a counsellor of state and 
general- in- chief del Grnio, as the Ita- 
lian**, like the French, pompously 
term that military branch, which we, 
dull islanders, are content to call 
engineers. In the latter capacity, 
our author foughtwith Murat against 
the Austrians in 1815 ; and, when 
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resistauco became liopelesis, itegoti- 
ati d on his behalf the capitulation 
of by which tlio kinti;- 

doni was burreudered to its legiti- 
iiiaUi sovereign, Ferdinand. 

Under the reign of the restored 
abK(»lute monarch, Colletta lived in 
retirement, and occasionally, indeed, 
cfinsulted by the miaisterB, when 
embarrassed ; but his advice, as 
might be expected, never followed. 
He was wholly unconcerned in the 
iuM^rrection or revolution of 1820, 
lia\irig carefully kept aloid* fioin 
i 'at h(in(iri-(sm, in which that revo- 
lution (irigiriated ; but be, of course, 
rejoiced at a change favourable to 
the principles be held ; and the new 
constitution was no sooner accepted 
and proclaimed by the King and his 
eldest sou, the Duke of Calabria, 
than (hdletta was again actively em- 
ployed. Ah minister of war, lie 
foimed plans of defence, wbicb he 
thinks might, feidile as is Naples in 
(‘oiiipHiiMiii with Austiia, have 
toiled the Austiiati iii\aders; l>ut 
they \vere disregarded hy the arro- 
piTice of an ignorant gi^nera), and it 
is needless here to tell the? result of 
the war. Colletta, upon the King’s 
restoration to ahsolure jtower, was 
b(*nt to Brunii in .Moravia, then; to 
be kept a close inisoiier ; and it was 
then that, to aniu>e ibe weary Jiouis 
of captivity, lie began Ibe present 
liistory. Hut the climate ol Mora- 
via, aided prolmbly by idose couJine- 
nient, proved very injiiiioiis to bis 
b(‘aUh ; and, upon the, tact being re- 
])iesenied to the governnients of 
Austria and Naples, tlie doom of 
perpetual imprisonment in Cjeruiany 
was coinmiited for a more lenient 
exile, and Colletta was permitted to 
reside, Klill under Austrian super- 
iiiteiidenc4«, at Florence. He reach- 
ed that fair city in March, 1823, 
completed bis history upon the 
banks of the Arno, and, wot reco- 
vering bis health, died there in No* 
vember, 1831. 

If this sketch of our author’s life 
be not calculated to awaken any 
very extraordinary sympatliy or 
couddeuce in Conservative bosoms, 
it, nevertheless, assigns to the Nea- 
politan liberal a moral station very 
different from that occupied by his 
French brethren, whether Bona- 

f iartists. Republicans, or Louis Phi- 
ippiteSi alias BoctrinaircSf Juste 
Milieu men, or any other of the 


nicknames of continental liberal* 
isut. Colletta broke no oath to the 
rcbtorcd King, entered into no con* 
Bpiracy against him, and seems, 
when consulted, to have always 
given the advice which he honestly 
thought best adapted to preserve 
the existing government, and conci- 
liate the nation. This, in our days, 
is no mean praise. 

But Colletta’s character is not our 
chief care. His prejudices, as be- 
fore observed, are what, in our eyes, 
give especial value to his book, con- 
taining, as it does, manifold admis- 
sions of liberality on the part of le- 
gitimate Rovereigns, of despotism 
and lawless violence on that of the 
usurpers, whom he better loves as 
the representatives or promoters of 
modern civilisation; and, in short, 
proving to our entire satisfaction 
that, in the Two Sicilies at least, 
the effect of the French Revolution 
has been to retard by a century or 
two the progress of Colletta’s be- 
loved cinfta^ or, to speak Knglish 
instead of liberalism slang, the gra- 
dual progress of social happiness, of 
civil liberty, of conbiituiional, mo- 
narchical, representative govern- 
ment. 

According to Collotta’s state- 
ments, Chailes HI. reformed iunu- 
meiable abuKCs in the despotic go- 
veriiinent of the Sicilies, improved 
the administration of justice and the 
buaiicial systerii, gradually and 
quietly deprived the nobility and 
cItMgy of their most objectionable 
and opprcRsite privileges and im- 
munities, and lessened the power 
of the lloinaii See. Ferdinand IV. 
trode in his father’s steps with acce- 
leiated speed, bis queen, Caroline 
of Austria, being ambitious of rival- 
ling tlie fame of her two brothers, 
as ref<»rmers, Joseph 11. in Austria, 
and Leopold in Tuscany. Nay, we 
here liud an almost incredible proof 
of the degree in which this much 
vituperated royal pair kept pace with 
the march of intellect and the ppi- 
rit of the age, until the said intellect 
and spirit, taking the bit between 
their teeth and defying the control 
of reason, ran <iff full gallop, rava- 
ging and destroying all that lay in 
the way of their headlong career, 
and thus fairly frightened the poor 
King and Queen of the Sicilies out 
of their wits, or, as some pereons 
may perhaps thinks into them* Here 
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is the proof in question. In the year 
1789, Ferdinand f^ounded, near one 
of his Tilla- palaces, San Leiiciu, a 
colony, upon principles almost in 
advance of those of tlie French Na- 
tional Assembly, then only begin- 
uing its operations. Upon the code 
of Jaw's tviiich he promulgated for 
its gfivernmeut, Colletta observes— 

** The fullonring ordinances are 
worth noting : — 

* Merit alone shall establish any 
distinction amongst the colonists of 
San Leucio ; perfect equality in 
dress is enjoined; luxury absolute- 
ly prohibited. 

** * Marriages shall be celebrated 
as a civil and religious festive cere- 
mony. The choice of the young shall 
be free, not contradicted by parents. 
Equality being the soul and spirit 
of the 80 ci<!ty of Sail Lencio, nirr- 
riage-portious are abolished. 1, the 
King, will give the house, with the 
furniture and supplies necessary for 
the new family. 

” ‘ 1 forbid all wills amongst you, 
together with all the legal conse- 
quences resulting from wills. Na- 
tural justice alone shall govern 
your co-relative pecuniary con- 
cerns. Sons and daughters shall 
succeed, in equal shares,* to iheir 
parents, and parents to their chil- 
dren ; then collaterals in the first 
degree; in their default, the wife to 
the usufruct, la default of heirs 
(and oul}" the above named ure 
heirs), the property of the deceased 
shall go to the orphan’s fund. 

“ ‘ Funerals, simple, pious, and all 
alike, shall be performed by the pa- 
rish priest, at the charge of the 
house. Mourning is prohibited; — 
only for parents, or iiusband. or 
wife, a sign of mourning may be 
worn on the arm, but not beyond 
two months. 

“ ‘ Inoculation for the small- pox is 
prescribed; the, magistrates of the 
colony will see it performed without 
the interference of parental autho- 
rity or tenderness. 

** * All boys and girls will learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
their duties, in the normal schools; 
and the arts, in other schools. The 


magistrates are responsible for the 
execution. 

“ ‘ These magistrates, named Seni- 
ors, are to be elected annually in so- 
lemn assembly, by the heads of fa- 
milies, by secret ballot, and majority 
of votes. They shall appease or 
judge all small civil contests; and 
from their sentence there shall be no 
appeal. They shall punish small 
faults correctiotially ; and watch over 
the execution of the laws and sta- 
tutes. 

“ ‘ With respect to civil causes or 
offences beyond the competence of 
the Seniors, the inhabitants of San 
Lencio shall be subject to the ordi- 
nary magistrates and laws of the 
kingdom. A colonist, accused be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, shall be 
first secretly snipped of the colonial 
dress, and forfeit all the rights and 
privileges of the colony, until clear- 
ed by a verdict of acquittal. 

*' * Upon holidays, after mass, and 
the presentation of the week's work, 
all men fit to bear arms shall prac- 
tise military exercises, — because, 
yoiir first duty is to your country, 
whicli you are to defend and to ho- 
nour with your i>lood. 

“ ‘(.’iii/ens of San Lencio, these 
laws 1 give you. Observe them, and 
you will be liappy.’ 

*• Under such good laws the <*olo- 
ny prtispered and grew rich. It con- 
sisted originally of 214 colonists, and 
now, after the lapse of forty years, 
numbers 8*2:b'‘ 

A very consolatorily moderate iii- 
cr€*ase, we itiiuk, with such encou- 
ragement to marriage, and such as- 
sistance towards the support of 
young families. 

But phitautbropic speculations, 
and political reforms, ceased when 
the atrocities — when the spirit of 
republicanism, and of propagandism, 
that characterised the French Revo- 
lutionists — terrified the Neapolitan 
sovereigns for themselves, besides 
filling them with a vehement desire 
to avenge the wrongs — the murder 
— of their respective cousin and sis- 
ter, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette. They now looked with hor- 
ror upon their own liberal improve- 


* We give this to show Ferdinand's liberality, not his wisiom, or we might ask, 
how girls, who share the paternal inheritanee with their brothers, can be unportioned 
wivet ? To say nothing of the rest of the law of inheritance»and the exduiion of uepbewt 
•nd nleoi% and the neglect of widowe. 
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meiit6» as probably conducive to ibe 
subversion of royalty, and with fond 
veneration upon feudalism and bigo- 
try, however sullied by the ills con- 
nected therewith in the darkest ages, 
as the sole supporters of order, mo- 
rals, tranquillity, and monarchy. 
The couHiMjuence was a recurrence 
to such despotic and oppressive mea- 
sures as the Neapolitan Sicilians, at 
least, amongst whom was the seat 
of government, had long been un- 
used to; and which, therefore, by 
provoking general dissatisfaction, 
paved the way for French con- 
quest. 

But we think not, in the few pages 
that we can allot to any one subject, 
especially to one which, however 
interesting or instructive, is not of 
immediately urgent British import- 
ance — unle'^s, indeed, as adbrding an 
important lesson upon the progress 
and course of deniocraiic power — 
to give the history of Naples under 
the Bourbons, We must, therefore, 
refer such readers as love to seek in 
the details of the past, lessons for the 
conduct of the future ; and who, in 
thesedaysof rapidly advancing demo- 
cracy, can say what government is 
and can be no business of his ?— We 
were about to add, or bers ; but 
the addition were as yet premature, 
although, without aspiring to any 
Strulbrug degree of longevity, we 
may well hope to live to see the day 
when this form of speech will be so 
no longer. But to return. We re- 
fer the above-mentioned Utilitarian 
readers to the book itself for an ac- 
count of the useful and gradual ame- 
liorations checked and ovtM’ibrown 
by the terrors of French Revolution ; 
of the oddly blended cowardice and 
courage of the Neapolitans, who, 
when formed into regular armies, 
with a directing government, never 
resisted foreign invasion, but as soon 
as they were without means and or- 
ganization, resisted individually, des- 
perately, like, to their own 

destruction ; of tlie reigns of Joseph 
Bonaparte and Joachim Murat, with 
their despotic freedom, their viola- 
tions of their own laws, their radical 
reform, or rather subversion of all 
existing institutions, their French 
illusory forms of pseudo liberty and 
equality, and of general education,—* 
which forms, ho wever, though giving 
nothing like freedom, nothing like a 
constitution that could satisfy any 


rational being, nothing like instruc- 
tion that could fit men to live under 
such a constitution, yet remedied 
many positive evils, and are prefer- 
red by Cullf'tta to the British consti- 
tution established in Sicily by Lord 
William Bentiuck, in 1812, as more 
promotive of modern civilisation, and 
especially better adapted to the igno- 
rant Neapolitans. In which last opi- 
nion, by the by, we fully concur, en- 
tertaining no manner of doubt but 
that the Neapolitans in 160G were, and 
in 1835 still are, utterly unfit for ge- 
nuine English liberty. We will go 
farther, aud say that we think such 
illusory forms of liberty a good, if 
not the best possible preparatory 
school for the thing itself. Some of 
the minor benefits of limited monar- 
chy being thus enjoyed, are gradu- 
ally appreciated ; and even such a 
mockery of popular representation 
as that one of Bonaparte’s — the 
Tnhnnnt^ if we remember aright— in 
which the members were not allowed 
to open their lips, or Joseph's and 
Joachim’s, of which the King named 
four* fifths of the members, and the 
electors who appointed the remaining 
fifth, is yet a germ whence a really 
deliberative representative legisla- 
ture might develope itself, when 
there should be a constituency ripe 
for representation. 

But again we must return to Col- 
letta; and further refer the reader 
to his book, fur a curious account of 
the aspirations of Murat and his 
counsellors after the union of conti- 
nental Italy into one kingdom, of 
which he, Murat, should be king, in- 
dependently of, and in opposition to, 
the Emperor Napoleon, as also of his 
negcuiations, relative to this scheme, 
with Lord William Bentinck. An 
account by w'hich we ourselves 
should set more store if Colletta 
had not, upon principle, decided 
against quoting his authorities, say- 
ing ** the reader is free to believe me 
or not.” Of this kind permission 
the reader will doubtless avail him- 
self whenever the narrative seems 
Improbable ; but to those whose ob- 
ject ill reading is not to kill time, 
but to acquire information, the 
proof that they may believe is more 
desirable than permission to dis- 
believe 

And now, having referred for all 
these matters to the original source, 
we shall select^ for the purpose of 
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giving a fair Bpeclmen of tlie work, 
80 referred to, tlie relation of the 
Neapolitan convulsion, most inte- 
resting to us, because most recent, 
because appertaining to what may 
be called tlie actually existing state 
of things, to wir, the period that has 
elapsed since the fall of Napoleon, 
and that is still in progress. We 
filiall alternately translate and ab- 
stract, ns seems best, Colletta’s iiar- 
icitive of the events of 1 8 * 20 - 1 8 * 2 1 . 
And first, introductorily, a few words 
concerning the Carbonari, whom he 
always calls, startlingly to our no- 
tions, a sect and sectarians, and of 
whom he gives a sketch valuable 
from a liberal pen, although imper- 
fect, inasmuch as he disdains to speak 
of such mere superficial externals as 
the oaths, rites, and ceremonies of 
la Ctirbonnia, and says little, save 
incidentally, of its tenets. Of its 
power, he says — 

** III the J 8th century, la Carbone- 
ria was but a sect, because opposes! 
by the remains of feudalism and 
popery; in the 19th, it was more than 
a sect, because aided by the genius 
and tlie passions of the times. l'n> 
der (’hailets, men thought with the 
mind of their rulers; under Ferdi- 
nand they think with their own.” 

La Cat (mntna, though long exist- 
ing obscurely amongst a very few 
members, first acquired notoriety 
under Murat, when it was actually 
invited into the kingdom b}' his un- 
wary minister of police, as a means 
of civilizing the ignorant and barba- 
rous peasantry. The profouuder 
politicians employed by Napoleon 
in his kingdom of Italy, warned 
Joachim, that all secret socie- 
ties were naturally inimical to esta- 
blislied governments, and the Car- 
bimnri^ as especial lovers of liberty, 
must be enemies of monarchy. The 
Neapolitan ministry hereupon set 
about repressing their late protetjtU 
and allies ; and the Carbonari, who 
are said to have been then sober 
friends of liberty, desiring only the 
AogIO‘Siciliaa constitution, now 
further desired the return of King 
Ferdinand, who had given Sicily 
that constitution. They were soon 
in correspondence with the Sicilian 
government, and with all the foes of 
the Bonaparte dynasty. 

** The Nea|>olitan government, dis- 
cover^ the intrigues of the Car« 
bonari with the enemy, redoubled 


its vigilance and severity, proscribed 
the sect, and issued decrees, threat- 
cMiing cruel punishments. 

“ Tiie greatstreugth of /o CarlumcJ ia 
lay in Calabria, whence correspond- 
ence with Sicily was easy. In this 
province the severity was therefore 
greatest. * * * Chief of the 

sect was one Ctipobianco, a power- 
ful and daring youth, captain of the 
urban militia of his own town, 
v/hich was built as a fortress upon a 
precipitous Calabrian mountain. It 
was thus difficult to arrest him ; 
and the authorities affected not to 
think him guilty, while ho cautious- 
ly shunned all secret snart^s. But 
one daj^ General Jaiielli, professing 
friendship, invited him to a bauijuet 
given on some public occasion at 
Cosenza, the capital of that C/ala- 
bria, telling him that the other offi- 
cers of militia, and the chief civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, would 
be present. Capobianc<», knowing 
he couid secure his own sal'ety on 
the road, and fearing no snares, 
either at Cosenza, where he meant 
not to remain a Huperlliious minute, 
or in th<! generars own lnuise, 
in the presence of all the authorities 
of the province, the depositaries and 
guarantees of the power and the 
moral dignity of the govenimenr., 
a.:cej)ted the invitiition with tliauk^^. 
He went, was receivetl kimlly, 
dined gaily, and withdrew; but, as 
he left the hHn([uet hall, he vvms 
seized, thrown into prison, and the 
next day tried by a military corniiiis- 
siou, tvhen, being sentenced to 
death, he was beheaded on the pub- 
lic ]*tazzf( of ('osenzA, hefoie the 
eyes of the liorror sti icken inhabi- 
tants. • * • III those days La 

Carbon cria was inuoctmt, asking 
only for laws ; afterwards, it became 
depraved.’* 

We were tempted to give this 
anecdote as a specimen of the admi- 
nistration of justice under Colletia's 
promoter of ciniltn, Joachim. It 
need scarce be added, tliat the 
Carbonari were exasperated into 
yet fiercer enmity against him. In 
the year 1814, when he was recog- 
nised by the allied powers, the 
society made a powerful attempt to 
overthrow him and restore Ferdi- 
nand. The attempt failed, but it 
alarmed Murat, and he now again 
courted this formidable associauoo, 
which, being thus propitiatedi seems 
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not to have stirred during the war 
with Austria that sealed his ruin. 
Joyfully, however, did the Carbonari 
hail the return of Ferdinand, from 
whom they expected much. But 
he, if he had sought their aid — and 
he was seldom so scrupulous as to 
reject what offered — when he need- 
ed it to regain the lost and larger 
half of his dominions, was too old 
an absolute king not to dread secret 
8<icietieB. lie immediately con- 
demned La Carhoneiia^ prohibited 
its observances, and took all mea- 
sures for its complete extinction. 
Of course, he succeeded to the 
enmity the Carbonari had borne 
Murat. 

We now turn to Ferdinand, and 
those parts of his conduct that could 
provoke the Revolution of 18*20. 
Tlie Congress of Vienna had enjoin- 
ed moderation and clemency, and 
he seems to have lieeded their iu- 
j unctions. He, indeed, robbed the 
Sicilians of the constitution he had 
granted them in his distress, but he 
did it hy artifice, not force, and no 
one seemed much to lieed the loss. 
To the Neapolitans it would at any 
rate have bi'eu matter of indifler- 
ence. Colletta frankl}* sajs — 

“ Let not the reader expect the 
usual causes of revolution, active 
tyranny, ruined finances, plundered 
jiro|)f*rty, lives taken or threatened; 
l)Ui faulis rather than dimes, petty 
ai tilices, obscure hatreds, the rivu- 
lets, for five- years almost impercep- 
tible, that formed the political tor- 
rent, which, in the year 1820, inun- 
dated the realm.’’ 

I'he main fault of Ferdinands 
restored go\ermnent seems to have 
bet ii weakness and mistrust, llis 
ministers, indeed, mismanaged the 
a(lmilli^tratioll of the kingdom gene- 
rally, allowing acts of violence and 
treachery resembling in kind the 
outrage narrated as sanctioned un- 
der Murat, and mismanaged espe- 
cially the police and the ii nances, 
by which last mismanagement they 
incurred, whether justly or unjust- 
ly, suspicions of peculation. But 
Ferdinand himstdf offended the Nea- 
politans wholesale by bis marked 
reference for the Sicilians who had 
een ever faithful to him — the Nea- 
politan army, by his similar prefer- 
ence for the Sicilian troops — the 
Muratlsts, by bis distrust of them— 
the Carbonari^ by bis opQA bp^tility 


to them, his former partisans. The 
natural consequence was, that most 
of the IMuratists, and great part of 
the army, although, Colletta says, 
“ no general, unless perhaps one,” 
became Carbonari, Amidst this al- 
most universal, but very inadequate- 
ly motived, discontent, the Spanish 
Revolution broke out, and the 
flames spread to Italy, wlierc the 
Carbonari presently kindled into a 
blaze. But never sure did conflag- 
ratiou begin more imperceptibly. 

** At dawn of the 2d of July, 1820, 
two sublieutenants, Morelli and 
Siivati, with 127 serjeants and pri- 
vates of the regiment of Royal 
Bourbon Horse, aided by the priest 
Mc^nichini, and twenty CarbonaTif 
deserted from the,ir quarters at Nola, 
and all proceeded together tovi'ards 
Avellitio, there to unite with some 
more sectaries lately expelled fioui 
Salerno. From Nola to Avellino is 
about ten miles. The road leads 
amidst populous towns and vil- 
lages. The soil is fertile ; the air, 
salubrious; the inhabitants, active, 
industrious, and economical. A- 
moDgst all these people passed the 
band of fugitives, in no apparent 
hurry, and shouting, ‘ God, the 
King, and tlie Constitution for 
ever!’ The sense of this political 
cry was not well understood by the 
hearers, or perhaps by the utterers, 
but it awoke vegiie hopes — in the 
tax> payer of diminished taxes, in 
the liberal of liberty, in the good of 
good, in the ambitious of power, 
in all of advantage — and the rivas ! 
of the fascinated people, responded 
to the insane shouts of the de- 
serters. • • * Upon reaching 

Mercogliano, Morelli wrote to 
Lieutenant- Colonel de Coucili, who 
held the civil, as well as military 
authority at Avellino, of which town 
he was a noble, opulent, and auda- 
cious native, inviting him to earn 
deathless fame, by heading their 
enterprise. * * * De Com ili 

hesitated whether to join Morelli, 
or crush his revolt.” 

Mean while tidings of these seem - 
ingly contemptible disorders reach- 
ed Naples, where the ministers de- 
liberated more anxiously upon the 
mode of so imparting the disturb- 
ances to the King, as to shield them- 
selves from censure, than ujion the 
means of quelling them. One of 
their number, indeed, the minister at 
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war, General Nugent, an Irishmra, 
and therefore perhaps more disin- 
tereatedly active, ordered General 
GugUelmo Pepe, commandant of il 
PriHcijifito Uiteriore^ the province of 
which Avellino is tlie capital, to re- 
pair to his post and put down the 
rioters. But his diligence proved as 
injurious as Ids colleague’s procras- 
tiuutioii. Pepe was a Miiratist, re- 
luctantly employed. The King, who 
distrusted him, forbade his depar- 
ture, and Pepe became in heart a 
Curhouaro. Is not Pepe the one 
(jemral who, Culletta insinuates, 
might be a CarJwnaro f Tlie council 
siiil deliberated, and, after rejecting 
and offending Pepe, because a Mura- 
tist. elected General Carrascosa, 
another Muratist, renowned in the 
army, apt to arduous enterprise, a 
tried instrument of monarchy, but 
not unacceptable to the people from 
his championship of liberty in youth, 
from his still professed desire for 
a freer government, and because 
republicanism, Napoleoiiism, and 
liberalism, seemed to the multitude 
congenial, if not identical opinions, 
seeing them professed by the same 
men, alike attacked by the Bour- 
bons. 

* • 0 

** The hours wasted at Naples in 
uncertainty and procrastination were 
usefully employed by Morelli — the 
commotion spread with the report 
of its impunity. In one and the 
same day it invaded the Priucipato 
Llteriorc, part of the Principafo 
CtUriure, and touched upon the 
Capifanata* Then De Coocili, see- 
ing his advantage in the revolution, 
determined in its favour. He de- 
luded, terrified, or seduced, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the provincial 
authorities. He assembled troops 
and militia, and, under pretence of 
defence,eDcamT#ed them over against 
Morelli, with whom be had a secret 
interview in the night, when it was 
resolved that next morning they 
should enter the town with a pomp- 
ous display of the ensigns and co- 
lours of the sect and of alluring 
words. 

** As day broke on the 3d,' Morelli 
marched gaily from Mercogliaiio 
to Avellino, whilst Carrascosa at 
Naples, awaiting his promised in- 


structions, was agitated by confiiet- 
iag thoughts. Uis interest and his 
oath impelled him to serve the go- 
vernment — he wished not to fight 
with the liberals, his fellow-citizens, 
whose power and name were rising, 
whose triumph, sooner or later, was 
certain — he wished neither to betray 
monarchy nor show repugnance to 
liberty — bo was hesitating and dis- 
tressed. Government mean while 
more and more mistrusted him — 
feared lest the authority committed 
to him should prove the means of 
irreparable treachery, delayed, and 
finally, as is usual with the dilatory, 
took a lialf measure, sending the 
general full powers, hut no soldiers. 
* * * JVleaii while the troops sent 
against Morelli, the garrison of Uie 
town, other militia troops, more 
sectarians, more liberals, flocked to 
join him, who, powei fully reinfor- 
ced, took post upon the heights of 
Monleftirie froutiug Naples, whilst 
he spread the CMHiimotiun through 
the provinces behind him. Tlie ma- 
gistrates of Avellino, the luti nd^nte^ 
the bishop, received him cereinoni- 
ousiy, and in the church took the 
oaths to (h>d, king, and constitution. 
Doling the ceremony Morelli assert- 
ed that his inovemeiit was not sedi- 
tious, since the state, the reigning 
family, the laws and ordinances, re- 
mained undisturhed — he picseiited 
to the Inttndtnic a paper from the 
Syndic of Mercogliaiio, certify inglhat 
the band of sub lieutenant Miuelli 
had in that town observed the strict- 
est discipline, and paid for all 
provisions. Then, turning to l)e 
C/Oucili, he presented him another 
paper, the muster roll of his men, 
said, ‘ I, sub-lieutenant, will ol>ey 
you lieutenant' colonel of the same 
army of his Majesty Ferdinand L, 
constitutional king.’ And this said, 
he put ou an air of suhordinatlon, 
issued no more orders, but submit- 
ted himself to De (Coocili, who as- 
sumed the command. 

** That same day, the 3d, the Ca^ 
pltanata, the Basilicata, and great 
part of the Principato Citeriore, rose, 
for a letter from De Concili, a mes- 
senger, a sign, sufficed to excite the 
people to revolt. But amidst all 
these tumults and armed risings the 
laws were sacred, order was main- 
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tained, life was safe, propert 7 re- 
spectedf hatred repretfiHed, aud the 
revolution turned into a public festi 
vity — the indication of an irresistible 
movement. * * * Carrascosa, 

who had been unable to advance be- 
yond Nola, now conceived a hope of 
bribing the chiefs to rjiiit the king- 
dom, aud then pacifying or subduing 
their thus disordered followers. 

# * • 

111 the night between the 3d and 
4th of July, General Carrascosa re- 
ceived <>00 men, whilst more nume- 
rous bodies were sent under General 
Nuuziente to Nocera, aud General 
Campaua to Salerno. No one ol the 
three columns singly was able to 
conquer Monteforie ; the three toge- 
ther were more than sudicieiit, hut 
from distrust of generals and sol- 
diers, their junction was lor bidden. 
On tlie morning ol the 4lh Campaua 
marched unexpectedly upon Aveili- 
no. j le met the enemy half way — 
they engaged, aud the general re- 
turned to his quarters. Lpou the 
morning of the i>th, Cieneial Nun- 
zienle moved from Nucera — his 
troops presently deserted in swarms 
—aud the general, dissemhling the 
danger, led back bis diminished 
iorce to Noct'ra. The movement of 
('ampaua had been uusupporied by 
Nun/ieiite or Carrascosa, Nuiizi- 
ente’s by Campaua or C’arrascosa. 
Carrascosa mean while was tcmpt- 
iiig the leaders of the tiouhles, and 
the unlooked-for attacks of the other 
bodies gave his offers the appearance 
ol ireaclieiy. Tlie same government 
directed these di'-joinird and con- 
tradictory measures. I’he sight of 
such disordeis (uicoutaged contu- 
macy. A regiment of iiorse, dis- 
obeying its colonel, insolently de- 
serted from Nocera, at mid day, 
with flying colours — a battaiioii of 
the r«»yal guards, upon reaching the 
camp, tiuuounced a detei miuatiuu 
not to light. » * » * 

“ From every province came tid- 
ings of popular iiisuiTccliou, of mu- 
tiny amongst the troops ; and 
Nunzieute, a kuowu loyalist, wrote 
thus to the King : — 

“ ‘ Sire, — A constitution is the 
unanimous desire of your people — 
resistance is vain — I implore your 
Majesty to grant it.* • * « I'liig 
letter increased the dejection and 
alarm ; but Carrascosa* a assurances 
that he would subdue the rebels by 


force or treaty, sustained hope, and 
the morning of the Oib, the time pie- 
ffxed for treaty or battle, was 
anxiously expected. 

“ New disasters intervened. The 
offended Pepe was persuaded by 
the arts of the sectarians and his 
own impetuosity that government 
designed to imprison him — that he 
had no refuge but Monteforte — be 
resolved on escape. He summoned 
General Napoletani to accompany 
him, and, in the middle of the night, 
assembling offic.ers aiid soldiers at 
the Puntc tlcUa Maddaliua^ by com- 
mands and cajolery they induced 
another regiment of horse aud seve- 
ral companies of foot to desert. The 
news spread tlirough city aud palace. 
Then live sectarians went to the 
royal apartments, announcing them- 
selves as ambassadors sent to dis- 
course with the King or some gran- 
dee in the public cause. A servant 
hastily cariied in the message, aud 
the Duke of Ascoli came forth, when 
one of the five said, * We are sent to 
inform liis Majesty that quiet cannot 
aud should nut be preserved in the 
city unless the desired constitution 
he granted. Sectaries and soldiers, 
citizens aud ])opulace, are in arms — 
the sect is assembled — all await tlie 
King’s answer.* — * I will bring it you,* 
said the Duke — entered the King's 
apartment, and presently returning 
he thus addressed the spokebinan 

* His Majesty, considering the wishes 
ot his subjects, and having already 
determined to grant a constitution, 
is now delibeiaiiog with his niini- 
Bters upon the terms in winch his 
deterniinHtiou shall be published.’ — 

* Published when 'i * rejoined the 
other. — ‘ Immediately.* — ‘ Mean- 
ing?’ — ' In two hours.’ Another of 
the five then uncivilly drew the 
Duke’s watch from bis fob, and 
turning the dial- plate towards him, 
said, * It is now one*, hour past mid. 
night — at three o’clock, then, the 
constitution will be announced.* He 
returned the watch, aud they de- 
parted.’* 

The terrified ministry now advi- 
sed compliance, at least for the mo- 
ment, and within the time prescribed 
appeared the following edict: — 

“ The general w ish of the nation 
of the Two Sicilies lor a consiiiu- 
tional government having been ma- 
nifested, we, of our free will, con- 
aent and promise to announce ita 
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ba^is in tbo course of el^ht daye, 
TUI then the existing lavrs remain in 
force. 

** Having thus satis/ied the public 
desires, we command the troops to 
return to their corps, and all other 
persons to their ordinary occupa- 
tions. 

“ Fehdina>d. 

'' nth Juh/, IJS^O.” 

"This edict was despatched in all 
haste to the camps of Nocera, IMu- 
gareno, and Monteforte, and was re- 
ceixed at dawn of the (iih by C^arras- 
cosa and Nuuzieiile, as they, despnir- 
ing of peace, were prepaiiug for bat- 
tle. The royalist camps were raised; 
the militia returned j<»y fully to the 
town, shouting for ‘ (lod, King, and 
Constitution.* The camp of Mon- 
teforte remained unmoved. Tims, 
in four days, was accomplished a 
revolution wJiich, under a wise go- 
vernment, W(»u l<i not have been at- 
tempted, under a spiiiied one would 
have been ciushed in the bud.” 

That same day the King changed 
his ministers, and resigned his au- 
thority to the Djike of Calabiia, 
whom he named Vnarta, 'I'hi-»step, 
^nd the eiijht days' cKIay, exciietl 
the suspicions of the iii>erais, liead- 
ed by Pepe ; new disturbances arose 
in th<^ town, and now ilie .'Spanish 
constitution was demandt d. Tin? 
Vicariu was alarmed; and towards 
evening assembled the new iniiiisiry, 
some old counsellors, and a tew g«‘- 
iieraTs, including Colletla, to d* libe- 
rate upon the means of preserving 
quiet during the eight days retpiired 
tor preparing ibe new consiiiiiiion. 
ColJetta, alter some commonpia<*e 
phrases of modesty, spoke as fol- 
lows 

" ‘ A constitution has long been the 
wish of the Neaj.olitans ; it sprung 
up during thiity years of civil mi- 
sery, and grew into hope upon the 
concession of corisiituiions by King 
Ferdinand to Sicily, by Louis XVIIL 
to France, by Joachim, though late, 
to ourselves, and, laNlly, upon that 
given or taken in Spain. And now 
that it has become the watchword 
of innumerable (Jarbonariy the wish 
and hope have become a want, an 
impatience. To oppose the torrent 
has for three years been a vain la- 
bour; to guide it would have been 
easy. The last ministry was blind 
tQ dangeri deaf to advice. * * * 


On the 2d, Morelli and bts small 
baud might have been crushed ; the 
folio wing days Monteforte might iiave 
been taken, the other dangers from 
the sect provided against, and the 
revolution delayed, though not pre- 
vented without a change in the con- 
duct of government. Up to yester- 
day there were remedies in force; 
to day none. Tlie ready promise of a 
constitution, the recall of the troops, 
the dismissal of the ministry, the uii- 
repiessed clamours nrouuii tlte pa- 
lace, have rendered the govci iiineiit 
weaker than the revolution; and in. 
civil coiillicts the lot of the weak is 
obedience or luiu. [Maik the li- 
beralist's opinion of tlie folly ol [)ie- 
cipitate coiicewsioii to popular cUt- 
iiiour. j * ♦ • Tlierefore 1 hold 

that all existintr d€*»ires must be sa- 
tisfied, and that be conceded t(» the 
pci»ple as a tcift, which would else 
be loicibly gained.’ 

" T1k‘ Vn'm'iii interrupted tin*, dis- 
roTirse, askiiiir, ‘ ilut is the Spanish 
coiisiilution suited to the r*ieapoli- 
tans Y — ‘ The einpiiry is uiiavailin^r,’ 
rejoined the speaker. * 'J"he ])reseiit 
question is how to allay, not bow to 
make, the la^volution, tor made it is. 
'J'fiose wlio iimst vociferously <le- 
niand the Spanish consiitutiuu, tin- 
dersiartd it iiol ; but the name iias 
bectune a tenet, and no other coii- 
sliiuiion, t‘Veii though treer, would 
satisfy.’ * ★ ' # 

Whilst one thus sjtoke, the 
others expressed tJieir nppi obation. 
But the S'n'nmt reipiirtnl from earh 
a distinct opinion, ami all assented 
to tlie recunimendation. A single 
oiiij sugLU'sted the use of (njuivoeal 
words in the edict, which, wlitui tin* 
temporal y pressuie should be over, 
migiit juhiity llie rc-iuvigoratiiig ilie 
monarchy; but the Vivurn} iudig- 
naniily replied, that deception w.ts 
repugnant to hia own and the Kmg's 
religious sentiments. He then went 
to llie King, iiud presently returned 
with Ids assent. * * * * 'plii. 

edict waa iusiaiitly drawn up, and 
]>iiblished that same niglit. It said, 
‘ The constitution adopted by Spain 
in 18T2 siiall be that of the Two Si- 
cilies, save and except such iiioddi- 
catioDs as the national representa- 
tives, coDstitiiiionally convoked, sliall 
think requi-iite, to adjpt it to the 
particular circutustauceH of these 
realuiB. 

‘ Fkancjssco, Vicariot’ 
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• « * « 

** On the 7th of July Naples seem- 
ed a different town. Cries of joy 
resounded every where, redoubled, 
centupled around the palace. Not 
a stain alloyed the general satisfac- 
tion, for not a drop ot blood had been 
shed, not an offence committed, the 
regular course of life had not even 
been interrupted. Public and pri- 
vate affairs had been despatched as 
ill times of tranquillity; the tribu- 
nals, the exchange, the bank, the 
mall, the theatre, had remained open 
to business and to pleasure. # * # 
The common people did not indeed 
understand the political meaning of 
the word constitution ; but a casual 
resemblance in sound led the coarse 
popular intellect to a sense not re- 
mote from the truth. Amidst the 
public joy above described, one laz- 
yarone asked another, esteemed 
amongst his fellows of superior un- 
derstanding, what this boasted word 
constitution meant ? ' Art tliou the 
only one that does not know ? ’ was 
the reply. ‘ It means the, rattzhtnc 
(or guaiantee) tliat the King gives 
us.' The I'rench word vaftifon had 
become familiar during the ten years 
of b^rench domination,’" 

The authors of this singular revo- 
lution were now to enjoy their easy 
victory over the weak and strangely 
unqiirilitied submisbioii of the go- 
vernment. The leaders were, recei- 
ved with the highest honours at 
court, and appointed to iiiqiortaut 
the troops and i 'rohittttiii 
raded the streets in triumphant pi o- 
^es^ion; and the soldiery’s cries of 
“ Jh'r/ra C/onslilUlioTi and King,” 
were mingled with shouts ol JbV- 
vit'd i Cttrhnunri'' from the populace, 
as a body of Cut Innuiri^ adotned 
with their colours and emblems, and 
lid by the Abate Menicliini, appear- 
ed, following the troops. 

“ No sooner Avas this body visible 
from the balconies of the palace, 
than the Vtcarw commanded his 
tvhole court to assume the Catbo^ 
nnro ensign, he, and the other princes 
of the royal family, setting the ex- 
ample. For those w'ho had not pro- 
vided the three ribbons (red, black, 
and blue), there was store in the 
palace, fashioned into beautiful stars 
(cockades probably) by the bands of 
the Duchess of Calabria. Such 
power bad fear, kingcraft, or fraud.*' 
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Although of the new ministers, all 
Muratists, Pepe alone was Carbona* 
riahly inclined> la Carboneria was 
DOW triumphant, actually intoxicated 
with triumph. 

liU Catboneria ffourished ; from 
fear or ambition, all sought admis- 
sion. Every magistracy, every regi- 
ment, bad its vendita (a whimsical 
and unexplained name, apparently 
answering to the freemason’s lodges); 
the chiefs, soliciting or solicited, 
were members, and, as juniors, were 
in the vcudita inferior to the subal- 
terns and evcji privates under their 
command. The victcirious sect, no 
longer making a mystery of their 
rites, now arranged them into a sa- 
cred and public ceremony. On an 
appointed holiday, a multitude of 
Carbonari^ profusely displaying their 
appropriate decorations, marching 
in a long procession, the front ranks 
of which consisted of priests and 
monks, bearing a cross and a dagger 
on the breast, repaired in profound 
silence, with gloomy looks and mea- 
sured steps, to church ; wdiere a 
priest blessed the ensigns and those 
who bore them. General Pepe, 
though not in the ranks, assisted at 
the ceremony ; and the numbers, 
the arms, and the mystery, teriibed 
the city. 

** A noble duke, who, having dis- 
sipated his own property and that of 
others, was seriienced to prison by 
the tribunals, as he passed tlnough 
the crowded strada di Tuiedo, drew 
the sectaiian ent^igns from his poc- 
ket, waved them on high, and claim- 
ed the aid of the Ciniiui (cousins). 
Instantly innumerable Ccibouari^ 
uiisbeathing tlu-ir poniards, rcKciu'd 
their dishonest Kpendthril't coiisin, 
in open defiance and coutciiipt of 
law and justice. 

“ The inversion of military rank 
in the rotdifa confounded all du- 
ties, and destroyed the discipline of 
the army. * * * In nocturnal 
meetings the conduct and temper of 
the generals were discussed ; some 
being accused of servility, some of 
treachery. * * ^ And the evils 
were increased, when General Pepe, 
openly joining the Catbanafit ag- 
grandized them with the dii'niiy of 
the commander- in- chief of the army. 

" Pasquale Borrelli, minister of 
police, now advised that la Carbo* 
2 R 
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fieria should not be reprfessfed ; but 
its practiced be watched, and its dis- 
position and actions swayed by spies, 

♦ ♦ • He was an able speaker, 

and his colleagues were persuaded. 

* • • Artful men, under his di- 

rection, now became the leaders of 
the Carbonari ; but tliese stratagems, 
though beneticial at first, became 
latterly a main cause of disaster. • • * 
The society gradually became so 
powerful, that government was ob- 
liged to request its aid, in arresting 
deserters, levying taxes, raising 
troops, and other state occasions.” 
(With its subsequent crimes we 
wish not to defile our tiiouglits or 
pen). 

The first interruption to the pros- 
perity of the revolutionary gfiveru- 
ment proceeded, however, not from 
the Vaihonnri, but from a Sicilian 
insurrection, more resembling an 
Irish repeal-riot, than any otlier po- 
litical commotion of our acquaint- 
ance. Colletta says — 

“ The movement was vast, but aim- 
less. The nobles and some others 
endeavoured to raise a cry for their 
own constitution of the year rJ, hut 
failed; the Sicilian liberalists Imv- 
ing a presentiment of the superior 
sweets of the Spanish constitution. 
The disappointed parry now propa- 
gated the cry of and 

that was accepted, being gratcdul to 
all men, more so to islandera, and 
most of all to the Sicilians, whose 
old and just desire is freedom from 
our control.” 

Observe how invariably even this 
moderate and rational liberal pre- 
fers entire change to the remedy 
of specific evils, /. e. separation to 
modification of the union. ** God, the 
King, the Spanish constitution, and 
Independence, became the watch- 
word of the Palermitan revolution, 
and to the three colours of the sect, 
was added a fourth, ytdlow, as the 
Sicilian colour. The Lord Lieute- 
nant, General Naselli, forced to act, 
and distracted hy the difficulties of 
his situation, did and undid, waver- 
ed between opposite notions, and 
always chose the worst. He sur- 
rendered to the people, upon their 
demand, the only fort in the city; 
then, changing his mind, demanded 
it back ; was of course refused, and 
ordered it to be taken by force. 
Three times the troops attacked it 
tbree times they were repuleed 


with loss of life and reputation. The 
anger and audacity of the rabble 
increased. 

* • « « 

“ To bear down all legitimate 
authority, disown the magistrates, 
trample upon the laws, imprison the 
soldiers, releasing the prinoners and 
galley slaves, to tear down the King's 
baniicw, overtiiru and mutilate his 
statues, sack the palace, ravage the 
gardens, and in every u^ay offend 
sovereignty and outrage the sove- 
reign — these were the reheilifUis acts 
of one day. Soon atierwaids many 
houses were plundered, some btiini, 
diverse citizens in rage or suspicion 
massacred, iii<*luding the two I'l iiices 
Catrolica and Jaci, whose lieads, as 
an additional insult, were cut 
and paraded about Paleiino. Tiu* 
sight of these atrocities di^mB3’fd 
the faction of the nobility. Naselli, 
disgraced and half naked, lied, es- 
caping in a small boat. The popu- 
lace created a sovereign junta, of 
ul.ith ("aidinal C;Ie^ina was the 
head, the nu‘mhersa few nobles and 
some of t lie \i lest rabble, and \\ hi<‘h, 
amidst an ajiiicd n»ob, governed 
rallier as subject iban ns son'reign. 

« ♦ « 

** Tiio government hevifnied as to 
its course, and lor the inonieiit des- 
patched two edicts to Palermo, en- 
joining the good to traii<piiHity, 
ihreateuing the rebels, but ]»roiuis- 
iiiGT pardon to all nho should, with- 
out dela}^ return to their duty. 

♦ • 

“ The insurrection had spread 
from Palermo to the vafio (valley) 
of the same name, and to tho conii- 
guous /o/Zo of Ciiiginti. (hi Sicily 
vniltf is the wold lor a province.) 

“Time passed, and tlif' revolution 
gained strength. The sovereign junta 
sent ambassadors to Naples to treat r»a 
state with state; W'hilst at home it 
passed ne W' laws subversive of the old, 
ordered levies, named magistrates, 
exfwcised all the chief attribiite.s of 
sovereignty. But all was defiled by 
anarchical turpitude, outrages in the 
city, inroads upon the country, every 
where slaughter and rapine. The 
bank, where public and private mo- 
ney was deposited, did not escape ; 
neither did libraries, nor the esta- 
blishments of science of charity ; 
things divine and huih6n tvere de- 
stroyed by one and the same rage* 
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The ambesBadors sought to obtain 
by treaty the euds of rebellion \ to 
wit, a separate government for Si- 
cily, under the same King and the 
same Spanish constitution. 

♦ • * * 

“ The ministry answered vaguely, 
neither granting nor positively re- 
fusing. Naples, as happens in really 
or itiiaginariiy free states, wished to 
tyrannize, and rejected the terms, as 
a worse rebellion than the first — 
(meaning that the Neapolitans ob- 
liged the Government to do so). 
♦ ♦ • * 

An armament of OOOO foot, .'>00 
horse, one man-of-war, two frigates, 
and several smaller vessels, was 
equipped ; 0000 foot were already 
quartered In Messina, Syracuse, and 
Trapani (all towns inimical to Pa- 
lermo). O'he command was given to 
General Florcstano Pepe, who, on 
account of his name, was a favourite 
with the people.** 

Tiie experlition sailed ; Pepe col- 
lected considerable reinlorccMiients 
in the loyal provinces of Sicily ; de- 
feated tlie insurgents in every en- 
counter, and at length penned them 
up within the walls of Palermo. 

The hopes of the rebels now 
sunk ,* the leaders, and the inferiors 
who had enriched themselves, were 
alarmed, and wished for peace, but 
secretly ; for under ])li*beian rule, 
liotous opinions earn praise, sober 
ones, death. The Piiticc of Paterno, 
W'ho was now president of the Junta, 
perceived the universal desire fur 
j>eace. This prince, noble, wealthy, 
gouty, and an octogenaiian, was still 
vigorous in soul and mind ; he well 
knew the populace, and convoking 
them in the Pia/za, addressed him- 
self to manage them.*’ 

lie painted strongly the distress, 
the inferiority of the Pcicrmitaiis ; 
then vehemently urged tlm despe- 
rate resolution of all the young men 
whom he could lead, g<dng forth to 
attack the vastly superior enemy, 
while the aged and the women 
should fight iipon the walls, all re- 
solved to conquer, or die on the 
spot; concluding, by desiring the 
assembly to deliberate upon the 
proposal, as maturely as its import- 
ance demanded, and givtj their an- 
swer next morning in arms if they 
adopted it. 

The hours of quiet family inter- 

course and of darkness produced 


the effect anticipated by the astute 
prince : the morning assembly was 
pacific, and deputed him to treat 
with General Pepe. The terms he 
obtained could hardly have been 
much more favourable. Lad tbe 
Palermitans adopted his deceptiouB 
proposal, and been victorious. 

“ Peace was signed on the 5th of 
October. The rebels were to release 
the imprisoned Neapolitan soldiers, 
restore the city forts, deliver up their 
arms, obey tbe authority of the King, 
and erect anew his overthrown, 
statues. On the other band, a ge- 
neral assembly of deputies from the 
island towns, one for each, was to 
decide by a majority of votes upon 
the union or separation of Sicily and 
Naples. * * * Till this should be 
decided, Palermo was to be govern- 
ed by a junta of Palermitans. All 
revolutionary ofleuces and crimes 
were forgiven. Scarcely was the 
treaty drawn up, ere two battalions 
of Neapolitans entered, preceded by 
the I’lince <if Palerno, who, as ho 
passed amidst the populace, indi- 
cated to them, by a vulgar gesture, 
his own victory in negr»iiation over 
the silliness of the Neapolitans.'* 

At Naples the treaty was, of 
course, as offensive as it had been 
grateful at Palermo; and at Naples 
there was now an unaccustomed 
power to be propitiated. \Mnl8t 
the Palermitan lebelliou bad been 
raging, the parliament of the Two 
Sicilies had lieen convoked in the 
form of the Spanish ( o/ /cs,9nd elect- 
ted every \\here save in the ra/^o 
of Palermo. It consisted of ninety- 
six members, three jjarts conlineutaJ, 
one insular; and it is observable, 
as showing the headlong deiuocninc 
tendency fostered by French do- 
mination, despotic as it had been, 
that among the Neapolitan seventy- 
two, there were only two nobles, 
while of the small Sicilian portion, 
eight were noble, and six ecclesias- 
tics. 

The old King was required to 
open the parliament in pci son. He 
did so, and received his guerdon of 
applause. When once thus installed, 
the parliament set to work, tooth 
and nail, to remodel eveiy thing in 
the kingdom, making laws, new 
dividing and new usiniug the pro- 
vinces, See. &c. &c. 13iit their con- 
stituent or legislative labours were 
ijftterrupted by the arrival ol Pepe d 
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disappointing treaty with the nearly 
aubaued Palermitan insurgents. 

The populace roved through the 
streets of Naples reprobating the 
treaty, execrating its author, utter- 
ing the most extravagant suspicions 
and demands of vengeance. * * • 
In the Hall of ParJiameut. which 
was crowded with the people, Colo- 
nel Pepe (of a different province, 
family, soul, and mind, from General 
Pepe) spoke against the treaty, pro- 
posing that it should be annulled, 
the author, whether the general or 
the minister, impeached, and an- 
other general, with fresh troops, be 
sent to Sicily to reduce the rebels 
to submission. This proposal was 
voted by the Parliament, and de- 
creed by the Vicnrio — (of course to 
reduce the rebels was easy after 
they had delivered up their arms 
and strongholds.'' * * * General 
Pepe was superseded hy General 
Colletta, who, upon reaching Pa- 
lermo, dissolved the governing 
junta, forbade tiie yellow ribbons, 
and cancelled all the signs of the 
late disorders. He soon afterw'ai ds 
obtained from the districts that 
had rebelled, oaths of alh-ciance lo 
the Neapolitan constitution, anil 
the election ot deputies to parlia- 
ment Colletta had been preceded 
by a reputation for seveiity, and 
increased it in Sicil}'. lie curbed 
the troops and the people. An ar- 
dent lover of genuine aiid pos^ihl^? 
liberty, he reprobated and suppress- 
ed all false libeity, saying that the 
impotent innovators of those days 
W'ero more noxious than nil the de- 
stroyers of the French Republic. 
• * • lie was liked hy few 

Sicilians, but obeyed by all, which, 
under the eireumstiiijces of the tifne, 
was all that the interetls ol the two 
realms required.” 

More important events now” press- 
ed on, lo embitter this domebtic 
triumph. The European sovereigns 
aBsembled in congresH at Troppau, 
disapproved of the Neapolitan re- 
volution in every possible point of 
view ’as wholly democratical, as 
brought about neither by King nor 
people, but by the military and a se- 
cret aBS(S>ciation, and they summoned 
rather than invited King Ferdinand 
to meet them in the winter at Lay- 
lAcb, there to discuss the interests 
pf his kingdom. This summons 
could not but be very offensive to 


tbe Neapolitan parliament and libc- 
raljsts ; and on all parts a great deal 
of intriguing followed, of which we 
must confess that we do not, from 
Colletta’s statements, very distinctly 
comprehend the drift. All that is 
really clear to us is, that the old 
King wished to go, professing his 
object to be the pacifying of his 
brother Kings, as nothing should ever 
tempt or force him to break his oath 
to the new constitution ; that the 
Carbonari declared their ph*asure 
to be that the King siioiild g«», but 
not a little of their Spanish consti- 
tution be altered or inodiHed ; and 
that the King accordingly w”ent, re- 
peating his professions in a j)rivate 
letter to his son, the Iz^Y^/o\and 
again, wlpm safe and free on hoard 
the English vessel that conveyed him 
to Trieste; e\ en saying to one ot liis 
oldest friends and most faithful fol- 
lowers. tlje Duke of Ascoli, who O'^k- 
ed what cuui>e his Majesty wished 
him io tak»* in the exi^ hog iroubles : 

Duke of Asetdi, 1 ecuhl lt)r- 
give '•ueh a (piesiion fiYon any oin* 
but you, who bav«* kuow'ii me from 
childhozid. After my (lath, my pri»- 
niises, the storms 1 e suiVeied, 
ami my ndvance<l age, needing re- 
pose, how can you suppose that 1 
slimild d.sire civil war, m*w 
new vicisvitudes ? I go to ilu* <‘on- 
gre»*s to intei ced(* f4;r peace; I shall 
obtain it, ami retuiii aci'epialih* To 
my subjects. You who stay at home, 
see lo prc'^erve iuttuiial iiampuiruy, 
and, should need be, picp^ue for 
war.” 

('*illetta avers lliat all this wns 
di^-inlul.•tn()n. If so, iH»\«*r wan this 
M u-liiavelian, vulgar, and, we had 
hop(*d, obsolete hiancli ot kiiig<'i .tfl, 
cauied further. But for the credit 
of huiiKtri natuFO, we must helie\<* 
that, h'crdinaiid, at his departure, w.is 
hmiest, really expiu'ting to lecoiicile 
the congress to events lliat he lelt 
past recall, though he was far t<jo 
W'eak, as he had ever shown himself, 
to resist the admonitions of an as- 
sembly of nionarelis, with no one of 
whom he was able to cope in the 
field or the cabinet. 

Be this as it may, on the luh of 
Febiuary, 1^21, the I Vca'c/u received 
a letter Irom his father, staring the 
decision of the Congr<‘s.H to he against 
the Neapolitan revolution, and Ids 
own acquiescence in that decision. 
This letter the Vkario transmitted 
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to the parliament, together with a 
joint mesHage from the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian ambassadors 
to the same tflect, but farther an- 
nouncing that an Austrian army, 
folio we<l by a Russian army of re- 
serve, would immediately march 
U[)oii Naples, — amicably if the peo- 
ple returned to their duty, hosiilely 
if tliey persisted in their rebellion; 
and, in either case, would tempor- 
arily remain in the country for the 
security of the king, of the laws, and 
of ju^tice. The parliam<uit instantly 
pionounred that the King’s letter 
was written under coustraiut ; and 
war against the greater part of the 
eonlinent was declared by acclania- 
licm. In fact, popular assemblies, 
and the more popular the moie cer- 
tiiiuly, always would, and do thiis 
declare war — prudence, considerta- 
tion of means, and the like, not being 
in their ciepariment. They in vai iably 
act n]>(»n tin? impulse <d‘ pa^sum. 
A' Naph's, the enihusiii'^m was, for 
the n)iiiii»e, uiiiversal. Geueial 
(Higlielmo Pe])e, who, deeming him- 
self the hea<l and author of tlie re- 
\ olution, aimed at Ixdng a Neapolitan 
1^'d’ajetie, white horse and all, de- 
manded the command of that army 
which, being stationed on the 
Ahru/zo Iri-’iirier, must tail to come 
into contact with the enemy. The 
Kijjg’s second son, entitled Prince 
ot SaltMiio, the son of the King’s 
will* (a siiitjcct married after the 
death of ('aroline of Austria, and 
lUMT called i|ueei!) by ber fiist hus- 
band, and the sons of many of his 
cliicf friends, and favouriU‘s, volun- 
teered their services against the foes 
of Neapolitan liberty. Only a few 
more judicious appteciaiors of cir- 
cuiiiKtauccs and oj i dative force, 
including, it should seem, C’olletta, 
now minister at war, ever dreamt 
of negoliaiiijg, of trying to conciliate, 
the initiated and alarmed congress 
of Layhach by rational concession — 
by niodilicatimis of their absurdly 
democratical, and therefore practi- 
cally suicidal, constitution; for 
whatever a democratic republic may 
be — and America is too young, and 
too peculiarly circumstanced, to 
pass f()r a practical answer— a de- 
mocratic nioiiarcby, in which the 
single executive king, and the mul- 
titudinous rabble, come Into imme- 
diate and conflicting collision, is, as 


a permanent institution, an impossi- 
bility. 

By such concession and modifica- 
tion, Colletta thinks that Neapolitan 
liberty might have been saved. But 
such moderate counsels were dis- 
dained — preparation for war was 
the only thought, though somewhat 
thwarted by Carbonari insubordi- 
nation. Colletta raised troops, urged 
every precautionary measure, and, 
as mentioned in the sketch of his 
life, devised a rational plan for a 
defensive campaign. But Pepe, 
whose weak head was turned by bis 
share in the. revolution, by the con- 
sideration that he enjoyed amongst 
the Cnritonariy and who deemed 
himself superior to all in talent and 
consequence, scouted such prudent 
teinjmriziiig as dastardly. Hostili- 
ties liad not yet begun, and might 
possibly still have been averted, 
when, on the morning of the 7th of 
March, without concert with the 
gemral of the other army — without 
])i(>vi^ioii for retreat — Pepe crossed 
the frimiier, and rashly attacked the 
Austrians at Rieti. His new troops 
were speedily ihiown into confusion, 
and Pepe is averred to Jiave been 
amongst the first who fled. The 
rout was complete ; unwontedly so, 
for it proved, in fact, the rout of all 
the coi.staiicy, all the revolutionary 
zeal, of the Two, and so recently 
fervent Sicilies. The parliament at 
once addressed its submission to 
Ferdinand, and, dispersing, effec- 
tively dissolved itself. Pepe fled 
right on end to America; the re- 
maining army disbanded itself ; the 
old desp<»tisrii of the Sicilies, or 
rather that introduced upon the fall 
of the ephemeral Partheui>peian re- 
public, was re-established; and 
within three weeks of the fatal en- 
counter at Rieti, the Austrian army 
entered Naples. 

Again the congress of sovereigns 
bad recommended moderation and 
clemency to Ferdinand ; but unfor- 
tunately he now gave his confidence 
to the Prince di Cauosa, a man of 
crafty and cruel disposition, who 
bad been minister of police (on tbo 
continent a wofully depraving of- 
fice) before tlie revolution, and, 
being abhorred by the Carbonari, 
bad, by the revolution, been banish- 
ed. He persuaded Ferdinand that 
the wretched warlike demonstration 
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at Rieti had entirely changed the 
state of affairs, contemplated at Lay- 
barh, not only justilyiug but requi- 
ring extreme severity. And tearful 
indeed, according to Coiletta, was 
the severity exercised by (<anosa, 
yet more fearful the encouragement 
that, ill order to supply this severity 
with victims, he gave to spies and 
informers. 

But it were irksome, and is 
needJess, to detail the usual melan- 
choly cousetiueiices of unsuccessful 
rebellion. Our author’s own fate 
lias been already mentioned; and, 
therefore, after stating that tlie only 
perinaueut political result of the 
revolution seems to be the rvpenl of 
tfw vtui>n between the Two Sicilies, 
tve shall content ourselves with re- 
cording, ere we la}' <lown the pen, 
tiie only soothing circumstance in 
the counter-revolution. We allude 
to tlie clemency, generosity, good 
sense, and kindness of heart display- 
ed by the Vicorti)^ since Francis I., 
who, prior to the return of his father. 
King Ferdinand, afforded, we are 
assured, e\ery facility, with abun- 
dant pecuniary assistance, to all 
those of the revolutionary leaders 
who wisely sought for safety in vo- 
luntary exile. For those whose im- 
prudent confidence led them to re- 


main, defying a continental police, 
he could do no more than avoid 
finding them. 

Did we say lay down the pen? 
What ! without one word of criticism 
upon aught save the spirit of the 
book ? It were un-reviewerlike ; 
yet iu good sooth we have thought 
too much of the spirit or soul of 
Colletta’s narrative to bestow a great 
deal of attention upon that which 
Pope calls a book’s dress. Content 
thee, then, courteous reader, wdth a 
ivord or two upon this point. The 
history is wiiiten, like Hamlet’s 
play, iu very choice Italian ; hut the 
author is, for our taste, too much 
infected with the modern Italian an- 
tipathy to verbs. Their absence per- 
plexes the sentences, and makes very 
hard reading, lu fact, Colli*lta, we 
are tobi, studied, loved, and imbued 
himself with 'J'aciuis, and Tacitus 
is a hazardous autlior to imitate, as 
tar as style is concerned, iu any 
modern tongue, destitute of the 
aids aiVurded by the declensions, in- 
flexions, &c. iSwC. of the dead lan- 
guages. I’lie deepi'r and more va- 
luable part of Tacitus, his perspicu- 
ous political \iews, far-reaching 
thought, and philosophical morality, 
are matters for study, not imiiation. 


WIT.LIAM PITT, 

No. IX. 


\Vi: have seen the progress of the 
principle of Jacobinism. Its birth, 
not in public necessities, but popular 
caprice ; its susteuauci*, not in the 
growing wisdom, hut the growing 
license of the people ; and its tri- 
umph, not in the lefurmation which 
corrects a\>uses, and atones for iuju- 
Ties, but in the revolution which 
shatters every thing. In 170;5, the 
principle had gone through all its 
stages in France. The rapidity of 
its progress there was due to the 
corruption of the national mind. All 
the barriers which protect a king- 
dom against the invasion of popular 
change had been long left to decay. 
Great cities, in which the deepest 
profligacy of manners was the code 
ojf private life ; vast tracts of coun- 
try, in which the peasantry were 
left to iihe religious ignorance of 


teachers, who tauglit thorn nothing 
hut the worship of relics, and reve^ 
reiice for the fables of the calendar ; 
a court, where, for the fifty years of 
the former reign, the* most scatidal- 
ouK outrages on morals formed the 
public example ; and a literary body, 
infiiimed wiili jealousy of the per- 
sonal indulgences of the court and 
courtiers, were the instruments of 
ruin, the wheels which took fire the 
moment they were set iu motion, 
and swept the monarchy from the 
eyes of man. The comparative 
slowness of England in this race of 
ruin, w'as equally due to her having 
retajined the great retarding causers 
to overtlirow, which are to he foniid 
in a natural value for old institu- 
tions, in a morality countenanced by 
the nation, and in the religious inte- 
grity of a constitution founded on 
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Protestantism . Thus, in France the 
consummation was complete. In 
England, it was onl^ threatened, and 
withdrawn. France, suddenly tear- 
ing olF the garments that gave her 
the semblance of a member of the 
civilized community of Europe, in 
the midst of frantic gestures and 
blasphemies that were enough to 
startle the heart of mankind, plunged 
headlong into a gulf of blood, from 
which nothing but the shattered 
liriihs of the monarchy could ever be 
withdrawn. 

I'iie foot of England was on the 
same perilous edge, but it was un- 
tinged. As if for the express pui*.. 
pose of compelling posterity to ob- 
serve this riieniorahle contrast, and 
to follow it to the true origin, it is 
reiiiarkahhi that the belligerent posi- 
tion of France and England scarce- 
ly resembled that of any two war- 
ring powers in human ex])eiieiice. 
Though nuiniiially at war, they 
scarcely ever were enabled to touch 
each Ollier by hostility. The force 
of their contiast was almost wholly 
moral. In the midst of the most 
\ iolent determinations of war, they 
were unconsciously compelled to 
observe towards each other almost 
the liariidessness of peace. From 
the begiiiiiiiig of the wai, England 
was the abhorrence, tlie dread, the 
most eager object of corupiest, the 
deacHiesl object of every infuiiate 
desire of triumph, spoliation, and 
revenge to France. To Jilngland, 
througliout the whole contest, even 
when Europe was leagued against 
her, F’rance was the one great anta- 
gonist ; the shadow of France inter- 
posed between England and the 
sight of all other hostiliiy ; Russia, 
Spain, Germany, all lifting up their 
ti limpets against England, were all 
unheard in the single roar of France. 
Separated only by an interval that 
might seem incapable of preventing 
the feeblest enterprise, they were 
virtually kept as much out of the 
power of each other, until the last 
period of the contest, as if the dia- 
meter of the earth lay between them. 
When the fury of France boiled forth, 
the eruption was invariably turned 
to the Continent; her arinidk fell 
upon Germany, upon Italy, upon 
Spain, upon Russia. England, with- 
in a cannon-shot, was inaccessible. 
W^hen the power of England girded 
itself for battle, it swept the ocean. 


or mastered some remote colonial 
poBsession of the enemy ; the solid 
territory of France was unimpaired. 
Thus, the two countries had leisure 
to look upon each other, unlnvolved 
in the smoke and confusion of Imme* 
diate conflict. They were not, like 
Germany, Italy, or Spain, incapaci- 
tated from the contemplation by the 
agonies of war, blinded by the san- 
guine haze of fields of mutual slaugh- 
ter, or sinking alike in moral and 
physical strength, until they had lost 
every sense but that of impending 
destruction. When the thunderbolt 
fell on the head of France, she flung 
it on the surrounding nations of the 
Cmitinent. When the thunderbolt 
was grasped by the hand of Britain, 
she flung it across the ocean; nei- 
ther wrapped the other in its flames. 
Thus, the two nations stood, unper- 
plexed and undisguised to the eyes 
of mankind ; developed in every 
moral lineament, with every work- 
ing of civil passion instantly visible 
on the countenance ; every tension 
of every moral muscle distinct upon 
their frames, even that fine internal 
machinery of impulse which, in the 
human frame, escapes the eye, al- 
most palpable; every cause and ef- 
fect of the general action capable of 
being followed by the eye. They 
stood, less like the great champions 
or warring states of antiquity, throw- 
ing their whole force into the strug- 
gle for the temporary prizes of the 
sword, thau two great embody iugs 
of principle, two master-spirits, con- 
tending for the dominion of the 
minds \)f mankind; France display- 
ing all the daring and violent evil of 
our nature, strong in the vigour of 
rage, unrestrained, of wild ambition, 
of limitless license, and of desperate 
love of change. England, the illus- 
trious representative of all the re- 
deeming qualities of justice, loyalty, 
and religion, calmly waiting the time 
fixed by a higher than human will, 
and acknowledging with an uplifted 
heart and eye, that the victory and 
the life of empires was tlie sole ar- 
bitration of Heaven. 

And in all this there is so little of 
an appeal to the imagination, and so 
much of a rigid adherence to reality, 
that the contrast became more pal- 
pable from hour to hour. France 
became more furious, inflamed, and 
ungovernable. England. ^book off 
diore sincerely every contact with 
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sedition and intidelity abroad. The 
casual connexion that had existed 
between her disturbances and the 
factions of bVance, was indignantly 
broken oft; and from being once re- 
garded by the struggling nations of 
the continent as the fated and ine- 
vitable prey of revolution, she rose 
ill the universal aspect as tbe almost 
divinely marked guide and guardian 
of European freedom. And iliis fact 
is so distinct, that tbe moment of 
its occurrence may be stdzed upon. 
It was from the first trials for sedi- 
tion and blasphemy that the heart 
of England underwent that lofty 
restoration. liike the Apostle, she 
had no sooner shook oil' into the 
flames the serpent that had crept 
out of the flames, than the harha- 
rian multitude, “ who had thought 
to see her fall dead,” acknow- 
ledged that a divine power was in 
her, and “ wmild have worshipped 
her as a God.” 

Hut to liave broken this spirit of 
sedition reipiired an agency of the 
inostrare and hit^h-priiicipled order. 
The man hy whose hands a country 
infected hy popular conspiracy was 
to he resiored to soundness, must 
be gifted with qualities of liead and 
heart the mo^t unusual among 
statesmen. Sedition was the popu- 
lar feeling; he inu«*t have a heart 
superior to popular sycophancy. 
Acquiescence with the popular im- 
pulse ofTered liitn the most com- 
plete extinction of rivalry, for the 
Parliamentary strength of Pitt's op- 
ponents was solely sustained by its 
strength in the streets. Adoption 
of the revolutionary cause, even in 
its most modified shape, would have 
opened the most dazzling tempta- 
tion to a man of PitPs splendid qua- 
lities for government, and of iha't 
vivid and high reaching ambition 
which was born with him, and which, 
in a greater or less degree, is innate 
in every man of genius. If Pitt had 
embarked on the revolutionary cur- 
rent, who shall tell to what new and 
brilliant regions of European supre- 
macy it might not have borne him, 
before he felt the common instabi- 
lity of unprincipled ambition ? If 
Fox, weighed down by personal pro- 
fligacy, by the poverty of the licen- 
tious and the gamester, humiliated 
by the dishonoured memory of the 
Coalition, proverbial for Parliamen- 
tary overthrow^ and never meeting 
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the minister but to be foiled, was 
yet able to float upon that surface, 
what must not be the triumph, in 
which Pitt, in the plenitude of early 
talent, at the heiglit of public cha- 
racter, unstained by a personal vice, 
honoured by the confidence of his 
King and of every man of sense and 
character in the nation, strenuous 
youth at the prow, and matchless 
mind at the helm, would have rushed 
along the tides of glory ? But if we 
are to regard conceptions like those, 
as discountenanced by the nature of 
the man, what higher panegyric can 
be oflered than the acknowledgment 
of this discountenance ? For what 
other eminent man then in Europe, 
but showed himself ready to follow 
the opposite course ? All the indi- 
viduals of France who rose to dis- 
tinction, soijglit it by abandoning the 
cause of honour, truth, and loyalty, 
for popular tavouriiism. What would 
the eaily chiefs of the National As- 
sembly have been, if instead of pam- 
pering the popular passions, and tol- 
lowing the popular outcry, they had 
exerted iheir laciilties to uphold tlte 
rights ot the monarchy, and with 
them the peace of France? Tliey 
took a mure rapid road to fame ; 
they, one and all, abandoned the 
profitless side of public virtue, and 
with their eyes open to the follies 
and violences of the rabble, if not to 
the ultimate ruin that must submerge 
every land overspread with rabble 
supremacy. From Neckar to Na- 
poleon, all adopted the popular side, 
and all with the full consciousness 
that it was the side of disorder, na- 
tional hazard, and European havoc. 
But it had tlie temptation of being 
the source of personal aggrrandise- 
ment. It was the evil spirit, and 
they knew that its nature was evil^ 
but it dazzled them with the sudden 
view of dominion, and they fell down 
and worshipped the master of the 
kingdoms of this world. Was ho 
without example in England at the 
moment, suflicieut to screen him 
from the ignominy of deserting tlie 
constitution ? He saw the proudest 
names of the aristocracy, the aristo- 
cracy par excellence^ hourly stooping 
to tbe meanest flattery of the rab- 
ble ; Opposition, the haughtiest race 
of men that had ever demanded 
power by their own right in Eng- 
land, the humble8^eycophant8 of the 
multitude ; the arrogant senators. 
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who thought nothing gained until 
they had made their King a cipher, 
and the Government an inheritance 
of faction, insuing from the debates 
only to retail them in mob-meetings, 
taverns, and every Jow resort of the 
lowest populace. If he wanted an 
example to sanction the most utter 
cliaiigeof principle, the mosl utter de- 
basement of early habits, he had the 
most popular individual in the em- 
pire to smooth the way before him. 
lie saw Fox, the son of a British 
minister, the early servant of the 
(yrown, once himself a iniuihter, and 
holding the royal conlideuce, sud- 
denly casting oh' all his obligations, 
ahjmiijg, witli(»ut the decency of a 
pretext, every feeling of allegiance, 
iiisuliiijg ilie crown, night alter night, 
by the most audacious declaiiiatious, 
insulting the coiirtiimtion by pro- 
clainiiiig the soveieignty of the mob, 
and pulling tin* eiiipiie in hazard by 
uiiliirhng ihe ib<g of revolt at the 
hea<l of as iciUless a hand of politi- 
c.d zealots as the world ever saw. 
'I’here can now he no doubt that 
Pitt, ])y yieldin';, however slightly, 
to tbe })opiilar feelings, might ha\e 
relit‘ved hiinself of gteat diniculiy 
for the time. In all the piessures 
vvhicli task the strength of an Eng- 
li*^b minister, the heaviest is that 
which is formed by adverse puf>lic 
opinion. In Pitt’s day this weight 
liad been aggra\ated to a degree 
u hicli threatened to shake not mere- 
ly the minister, but the state. Every 
wind Iroin every <juaner of the em- 
])ire bore public accusation to his 
ears — traitor — tyrant — public robber 
— betrayer of the I'onstitution — ene- 
my of the human race — the most 
furious epiihels of faction, stung by 
defeat, and of personal malignity, 
inflamed by the hope of national 
spoil, were the language heaped on 
the head of the noblest leader of 
council in the memory of man. But 
lie bore all, and answered all, by the 
illustrious reply of saving his coun- 
try. From the commencement of 
his admiaistration all was based on 
the principle of resisting the frenzy 
of the populace, until it was sobered 
down into English feeling. He com- 
promised nothing — he disguised no- 
thing — ho forced nothing. He knew 
the wisdom of waiting for the ope- 
ration of circumstances, and he 
abided the natural working of the 
horrors of foreign roTolution upon 


the honest sensibilities of England. 
But there his forbearance stopped. 
No minister has left fewer marks of 
the exercise of power upon the ge- 
neral fabric of the state. No mini- 
ster, poBsessing the extraordinary 
degree of power with which he was 
finally invested by national confi- 
dence, ever exerted a more states- 
manlike caution in keeping the blows 
which he aimed at rebellion clear of 
the slightest ornaments of the con- 
stitution. But when the revolter 
was to be crushed, he struck with 
neither a hesitating heart or hand ; 
disdaining the base honours of em- 
pirical popularity, and loo sagacious 
to accept of the empty and transient 
security offered by sacrificing duty 
to ease he turned from the shouts 
of the rabble, poured the uhole 
strength of indignant justice on the 
public di8turbeiK,aud had his reward 
ill the salvation of his country. The 
hundred heads of conspiracy were 
crushed under his foot — the sinking 
spirit of loyalty revived when it thus 
found a centre, to rally upon; and 
the hearts of the honest and religi- 
ous men of England, so long insult- 
ed and vexed by^ the revolutionary 
ribaldries of Fox and his faction, 
were suddenly filled with a strength 
and confidence which already aiiti- 
cipatea the triumph, to be yet so 
consummately gained in the double 
prostration of the external enemies^ 
and the civil antagonists, of the Bri- 
tish constitution. The eminent and 
imperishable merit of this conduct is 
to be judged of only in comparison 
with the conduct of other candidates 
for the honours of ambition. We 
have seen that the universal course 
of the ITeuch leaders, whether in 
council or in the field, was to follow 
the popular bias, let its liazards to 
the country be of what degree they 
might. The people, on the origin 
of infiuence in troubled times, was 
the universal language, and all the 
principles of public life were con- 
densed into the single principle of 
doing the will of the rabble. Jaco- 
binism, the final shape of that will, 
was the idol of every man who soli- 
cited a public name. What would 
Napoleon, with all his talents, have 
been, if, instead of submitting to the 
wildest impulses of that will, he had, 
like a man of honesty and virtue, 
fixed himself in opposition to it; if, 
instead of being a Jacobin, he had 
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been a Royalist ; and instead of scof- 
fing at all religion, he had abjured 
the horrid impieties of tlie Republic? 
He would have been a captain or 
colonel of artillery to the hour of his 
death. What would have been the 
condition of the long line of Repub- 
lican leaders that passed in such 
swift but vivid sovcrei| 2 :nty before 
the eyes of France? W’hnt would 
have been the history of Brissut? — 
he would have remained the drudge 
of obscure journalism. What of 
Danton ? — he would have lived en- 
grossing briefs. Of Robespierre 
himself? — he would have been guil- 
lotined as a provincial solicitor. And 
doubtless their existence in this ob- 
scure career would have left them 
all much happier, wiser, and more 
honourable men. But they saw for- 
tune before them in the path of 
crime; they saw' the populace ready 
to submit their shoulders to lift them 
over the barriers which they were 
unable to climb ; they had no prin- 
ciple to restrain them, and tlieygrasp- 
ed at the prize. It would be useless 
to enquire how far the leaders ol Eng- 
lish parly have followed the guilty 
example. The notoriety of the tacts 
renders the task idle ; and the result 
of all enquiry only substantiates the 
claim of Pitt to almost solitary virtue. 

Nothing can lie more important 
for our guidance in the times of 
danger, which are undoubtedly at 
baud, than to ascertain the exact 

E rogre.ss of the peiil from which we 
ave already escaped. At this mo- 
ment popular violence is lulled, and 
the spirit of loyalty seems to be 
raising its head. But we ^hall fall 
into the most fatal of political errors, 
if we therefore commit ourselves in 
blind security to the future. The 
same revival existed forty years ago; 
and yet if England had trusted to 
that revival, she must have been 
undone. In 1793 a London Loyal 
Association bad been formed, for 
the purpose df resisting the Jacobin- 
ism of the hour; it had extended Its 
branches through the empire, and 
unquestionably embodied a large 
portion of effective loyalty. Reeve, 
who had been judge in one of the 
West India islands, was the founder 
oir this important association. On 
returning from his appointment, he 
had felt the sudden surprise of a 
stranger at the extraordinary change 
of pabllc men«nd things, from the 


n ceable demeanour which they 
wore at the time of his leaving 
England. The effect was probably 
the more startling from his being 
absent during its progress. He was 
a man of honesty, intelligence, and 
determination; he instantly enqui- 
red into the steps which had been 
taken to resist what shaped itself to 
bis eye in the most hazardous form 
of public ruin. He found that the 
loyalty of the land, though unshaken, 
was passive, and he summoned it in- 
to activity. He collected a few men 
of similar feelings, drew up a list of 
re solutions, and establibhed tlieasHo- 
ciatiou. Good scDne and good feel- 
ing seconded the evidence of pub- 
lic necessity. A great number of 
important names were speedily add- 
ed to the members; tracts on pub- 
lic topics were withdy bpn‘ad, iiitor- 
niatioii of the fatal principles of de- 
mocracy was piit into ilie public 
hands. Loyalty now touud vvheie to 
look for a guide: loyal men began 
toknovv each other; and disaffection, 
defeated in aigiiinenr, instantly ex- 
posed in every falsehood, and forced 
to defend the characters of leadt^rs 
who were generally iiidefeubible, 
shrank into comparative silence. All 
was now peace, ’^'et this was the 
moment of especial danger. Jacob- 
inism is incapable of conversion. U 
may be extirpated by tin* hand of 
law, but it is not to be argued d<»wu. 
The evil spit it, once in possession of 
the frame, defies alike the agency of 
nature and the resources of art. It 
may liy before tlie presence and the 
power of indignant justice ; but it 
scorns the slow' dexterity of the 
pliysician, rages against ilie chain, 
and tears the frame, until convulsion 
and blasphemy close the scene. The 
Loyal Assficiation had seaicely made 
the first intermisHion in its labours, 
when it saw the leaven of rebelli<»n 
suddenly spreading, and threatening 
the country with still more direct 
overthrow. The hope that faction 
had been extinguished, meredy be- 
cause it was awed, was f(»und to be 
totally fallacious. The Loudon C'or- 
respondiiig Society, the great fount 
of Jacobmisni, rose in fresh vigour, 
and openly menaced the Throne, the 
Church, and the Constitution. The 
furies of French republicanism were 
already the presiding deities of con- 
spiracy in every region of Europe. 
The BucceBB of plunder in France, 
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roUsed the activity of every plun- 
derer in England, and the death of 
tlje unhappy king taught every 
guilty Ji^^ the language of regi- 
cide. X^he madness of nations 
may be as extravagant as the mad- 
ness of individuals, and more extra- 
ordinary, as it can owe nothing to 
the iuHueuce of disease. There 
were at that period thousands and 
ten thousands of political madmen 
in the British empire, as ,rantic as 
evm* made the wails of Bedlam re- 
echo. The minds of those men had 
been stimulated to so high a pitch 
of political mania, that they saw no- 
thing in the nobleness, power, opu- 
lence, and freedom of England, but 
degradation, feebleness, beirgary, 
and chains; and nothing in the mi- 
Hciies and crimes ol Fiance but the 
ud\ent of a new golden age. Giving 
a ne-w example ol old Mezentian in- 
vention, they forswore llu* coinniu- 
nioii of the living, and linked them- 
selves to tlie morally dead, cast oft' 
the inheritance of the Biitihli sub- 
ject, and abjuied the feelings of their 
country, for the alien and precaii- 
ous privileges of Frantfe. The 
stiong aftiiiatioii of inpino ami 
murder overcame every sentiment 
id nationality, turned into a dead 
letter the innate repulsion of the 
French character, and exhibited the 
pr»‘po8terous spectacle of the Eng- 
lishman gesticulating in the panto- 
mime of Freaich licentiousness. 

The insolent speculation had been 
long announced, tliat a ^s'ational As- 
sembly should supersede the Bri- 
tish Parliamt ut. But Pitt’s known 
character continued to awe the spe- 
culators in England, and in England 
it was reserved for a period of great- 
er security. Still the experiment 
must be tried; and Scotland vv^as 
rashly conceived to be far enough 
from the hand of authority to esta- 
blish the new shape of Republican- 
ism. The London Corresponding 
Society still took tlie lead; by its 
suggestion, delegates were sent from 
the various Jacobin clubs of the em- 
pire, and the mouth of October, 
1793, was made memorable by the 
actual assemblage of a Republican* 
Convention in Edinburgh. The intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and prudence of 
the Scottish character are proverbial, 
but the situation was not ill chosen. 
The principles of Hume and his fel- 
low atheists had largely degraded 


that portion of the leading classes 
of the Scottish metropolis, which 
aspired to the honours of litera- 
ture. Hume had acquired a high 
literary name by his History; it 
covered the shallowness of his 
metaphysics; and those who could 
not hope to emulate him as the 
historian, seemed to think that an 
easy path to share bis celebrity 
opened by following him as the in- 
fidel. Nothing, on a general view, 
can be more surprising, than that 
the eminently clear, forcible, and 
practical understanding of Scotland, 
should have ever wasted itself on 
the airy absurdities of a science 
esseutiully beyond the limits of the 
human mind; for until we know 
something of the nature of spiiit, of 
its instruments of action, and the 
inodes of that action, what can man 
determine of its laws? Thus, we 
find an endless succession of ingeni- 
ous fantahies, evasive and thin as air 
— the theory of each leader demo- 
lished by his successor — from Hut- 
chinson to Browne all refutation, 
nothing established — the laws ot the 
mind still as intangible as ever, and 
the same fruitlessness promised to 
every metaphysiciati to come. This 
disappointing yet presuming science 
palpably rendered the Scottish phi- 
losophic school of the last century 
unfit for the seizure of those man- 
lier and more substantial truths 
which Christianity prepares alike for 
minds of all ranks — simple enough 
for the simplest — lofty enough for 
the most soaring. Beattie’s graceful 
but feeble etfort to assail the cloudy 
stroii^rholds of Hume, only wrapped 
himself in vapour; and his volume, 
having gone its natural and narrow 
round through the hands of fashion, 
and been rewarded with the civili- 
ties and smiles of courts and draw- 
ingrooms, sank into the oblivion for 
which its prettiness was made. 
Another source of literary disafi'ec- 
tion was to be found in the sudden 
power to which the leaders of the 
French literary circles had risen. 
Republicanism showered honours 
on the man of speculation. AXon- 
archy was slow to discover his 
merit, and slower still to reward his 
celebrity. In France, the men of 
the closet had suddenly started into 
the men of the council ; the simple 
and congenial obscurity of literary 
life had been suddenly exchanged 
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for the broadest glare of public 
power. The miracle was hailed as 
the work of literature ; and Repub- 
licanism threw open the gates ol a 
treasure-house, wliere every man of 
rigour and capacity might make his 
choice among the jewels and coro- 
nets once kept under the rigid key 
of nionarrhy. But this fatal folly 
lias had its day. Scotland has long 
since shared in the native loyalty of 
the empire — a succession of power- 
ful writers have restored the true 
stature of the national mind. Im- 
mortal works of imagination — poetry 
sweet and solemn — polidcal writings 
at once practical, eloquent, and 
principled — all breathing the man- 
liest loyalty, and imbued with the 
generous and elevating iidluence of 
the purest religion, are now the of- 
ferings wliich the cnijotiy of lliiiii*? 
lays "on tlie common altar of impe- 
rial virtue, strengtli, and w'isdum. 

The Edinburgh C/oineiilion begau 
with the audacity of tiiumphant 
faction. It insUiutly modelled itself 
on the Parisian Jacobin ( lub. It 
had thus far taken a<i vantage of 
Parisian experience, stepperl over 
the obsolete preliniinary of a national 
assembly, and displayed irs superb 
oii»y to f4)rins in the more ripened 
state of authentic deinocracy. Its 
Republicanism was so aident, that 
it ecpially disdained all the slight 
precautions of the English Refjn iner, 
and ostentatiously jironounced itself 
anti-mouarcliical. The members 
abjured all other names than 
citizen — their di\ ision was by siction<t 
— they had their committees, and 
these were <»f njyahizfifton, of in* 
iitrifction^ ofjituinri'^ of.wr/v;r//, and of 
cjnenjcurt/. Tlieir meetings w'ere 
sittinijs — they received the favoured 
to the Itontjum of the sittnnj — and 
their dale i>m f^te Ji/^t near ttf 

ihelintish (kmreni’yt't^one ntul imlirt- 
sible. After some discussions on the 
title by which they were to place 
themselves in front of the Britit^h 
march to p(jrfecti<in, they fixed on 
that of, The British Convention of 
the delegates of the people, asso- 
ciated to obtain universal suilVage 
and annual parliaments/’ 

The Republicans of the present 
day adopt the same pretexts, un- 
questionably with the same pur- 
poses — the overthrow of the throne, 
the extinction of the national reli- 
gioiiy and a general division of the 


spoil. The Scottish rebels only had 
the honour of being more contemp- 
tuous of disguise. The London 
Corresponding Society unfortunate- 
ly lietraytul its fears wuiliout adding 
to its virtue. It sent its tw^o dele- 
gates to the Convention, but, with an 
evident glance at the lieavy liand of 
the minister, arouef/tf/ liiniU'rl their 
functions to the ancient plea of “ o/y- 
Uuniuj btf lan ful nuans 
salfniije end annual parltarnciih.*' 
Yet, sure as this plea, if successful, 
was of throwing the empire into r;i- 
])id revolt, it \va:> felt to be loo tardy 
for the glowing movement of the 
time; and the delegates vveri* fur- 
ther dire<*ted to npliold, in all in- 
stances, tin; *' nif^d of the ojn’t tn 
tiSist iinn itvt of t/n I^t liiftlut art- ( on- 

Irmif in tf.c priue> jd* s nj 

iUuistihiiinn.'* Tliot.e jn iin*ipb*s, in 
the reading of the new Con\eniion, 
extending to the juMili<*aiion ol any 
and all inertings or nieasures ot the 
people lor ** Reform;” in olio r 
words, denying the right ol tin* gn- 
veruinem to iiitciieie on any occa- 
sion w'iili any popular jnocieding, 
Innveier la-'li, igtiormiT, ainl liaZ/ Oti- 
ous to the Cinriinuniry. But tho>e 
iniijiiiious atti-mpts to involve the 
nation in slani'liter vv<*ie ti* be tole- 
lati'd no longer. The liiin* wa't 
C4»iiie for whit h Bill alvvajs vviiirt tl ; 
ibdl precise moment when the pub- 
lic danger had risen to a magniunle, 
which rendered it obvious to every 
<ye, yet had not risen beyond the 
grasp of justiie. Eaily in Decem- 
ber, an order was despatchi d to 
Edinburgh for the seizure of the 
piiijcipal agents of sedition, and th<; 
dispersion of lie* in(»ck jiailia- 
iiifijt. It was effectually exe< u- 
ted ; the papi'rs ol the ('unv4*niion 
were secured, some of the j)rincipal 
actors pul under arrest; and Skir- 
ting, the secretary, and Alargerot 
and Gerald, the Loudon delegates, 
as peculiarly violent and obnoxious, 
were sent to trial. The three weit; 
found guilty, and sentenced to tians- 
portation for fourteen years. Tiie 
trials of Muir, a Scottish barrister, 
and Fisehe Palmer, an Unitarian 
preacher, increased the number of 
sufferers in the righteous cause of 
sedition, and th wliole wu*re unhe- 
sitatingly sent to New South Wales. 
But the blow must bo mure direet, 
if it were to extinguish the pamper- 
ed treasons of liberalism in England. 
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Fox stood in the way— the fate of 
the Edinburgh Reformers had rous- 
ed him from the apathy of hopeless 
o}»po8iiion. He had found in the 
adventures of those notorious crimi- 
nals the interest which the tempter 
may feel for the tempted, and he 
stood forth to throw the protection 
of his personal influence over the 
embodied doctrines of his school. 
A succession of long debates on the 
subjiHit of the traitors occupied and 
wearied the House. The course of 
justice was retarded — a violentpopu- 
Jar outcry was raised against tiie go- 
vernment. The result was inevitable. 
Tiie insolence of sedition suddenly 
grew more active, virulent, and dar- 
ing. Tlie clubs raisi'd their heads 
again. On ilie very day before the 
iiu*«Ming of Fiirliariient, in .lanuary, 
171M, tin* Tanjdon Corresponding .So- 
ci«‘ty li.id the audacity to hold apiib- 
li«* meeiinu*, followed by a dinner, at 
wliicli every s^lhd)l(‘ h])oki'n teemed 
V, ith trt‘as»ni. France, tin n in the 
hii^lo'sf, rnire of i epuhlicauisin, was 
the a<*knowle(Iged model. Their 
«e<TeTary uas ordered to write a 
1« tter to the “ (aniHtitntional So- 
ciety,” reminding them of the neces- 
sity for r(i*(»{M*raiion in the grand 
Vv'oik' of re\o!r. “ 'Flu* time is come,’* 
said lids infamous doeiiinent, “ for 
to do something vvoithy of men. 
in* hfav'c dfleiiders of liberty, A-o///// 
u] (ln‘ Lunh^fi (' arc pel form- 

ing vvoinlers, dri\i.»g tbeir (iiemies 
lis lore ilH'in.” Tbc “ Ca>nstiiaUoiial 
Sm-irtv” bad anlieij>:ited die cad, by 
]mi)liddng llirt e days befoic a series 
of n*‘'olulions worthy of die regicides 
of Paris. 'I'hose. ii^solurions sub- 
srantively declaied, lint llrilisli law 
lm*i lost its uses, and Wt.s become 
oidy an irntruineiit of oppiessioii — 
tliat “ tliey called to mind, with the 
deepest Halisfactioii, the ineritt*d fate 
of tlic infamous .lefVries, once Lord 
('hief Justice of Englaud, who, at 
the era of tiie glorious Revoliilioii, 
for the many iniipiitous sentences 
which lie had passed, was torn to 
pieces by a brave and injured peo- 
ple.’* In other words, that all tiie 
judges wiio tried the conspirators 
w'cre but so many tools and tyrants, 
dud that tliey ouglit to be torn tO 
pieces by the first rabble into whose 
hands they fell. But to make their 
meaning incapable of being mistaken, 
it was farther ** Resolved, That those 
who imitate his example deserve his 


fate.” It was next resolved. That 
the conduct of the Scottish traitors 
entitled them to the approbation 
of all wise and the support of all 
brave men; and, finally, That the 
time was at hand, when the liberties 
of Britons were to depend not on 
reason, but on their undaunted re- 
solution to oppose tyranny by the 
same means by which it was execut- 
ed.” In other words, that the po- 
pulace were to take up arms and use 
them against the government. This 
was the language of febellion, if that 
language was ever uttered— but all 
this was uttered as simply equiva- 
lent to llie demand for “ parliamen- 
tary reform ; It being declared, that 
“ the people must have redress from 
t/icir own lawsy not the law's of their 
enemies, plunderers, and oppressors 
— as no redress could exist for a na- 
tion, circumstanced as they vt'ere, 
but in a fair, free, and full represen- 
tation of the people.’* 

Is iliifi experience to be lost on 
the people of England ? The men 
who used this language were acknow- 
ledged republicans, tbeir unequivo- 
cal object was overtbrovv, their de- 
clared instrument was revolt, and 
what was the object at which they 
all aimed, as preliminary to success 
Parliamentary Reform ! Are we 
not to he awakened to the motives* 
of iliose who now fill the public ears 
with a similar outcry V Can w’e be- 
lieve, without the sacrifice of thfOast 
fragment of our common sense, that 
tiie individuals loudest in that out- 
cry at this moment, care more for 
tiie puiity of paHiameiit than for the 
dust under their feet ? We speak 
not of the ministry. It. is impossible 
to contemplate tliem but as instrii- 
inent-^, or at best agents, .whose crime 
is not in tbeir inclination but in their 
acquichcence, not in their activity 
but in their passiveness. But when 
the liish bigot, dipped to the brows 
in sedition and superstition, calls for 
the purification ot a Biitish Protes- 
tant Parliament ! — wdien the Scottish 
missionary of sedition and atheUiri 
calls for a renovation of the public 
spirit ill Parliament — wdien the cha- 
racterless swindler, rejected from all 
professions for notorious frauds, 
stands forth the haranguer on Parlia- 
mentary independence and integrity ! 
and whenall theirderaaudsare couch- 
ed in the common uproar for “ Par- 
liamentary Reform,** who can doubt 
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the meanliig of the phrase in their 
]ipa — trho can be blind to the pur- 
poses for which it is urged by their 
intrigue — or who but must feel a 
direct and natural dread at seeing 
the constitution thrown on the con- 
science of men, to whose honesty 
no man of sense would trust a shii- 
Jing? 

Is it to be further overlooked, that 
the outcry was altogether founded 
on fiction ? If those societies were 
to be believed, h'ngland forty years 
ago had not an hour to live. Her 
laws were utterly corrupt and ini- 
quitous — her throne was an open ty- 
ranny — her liberties a dead letter — 
her constitution not worih the pareli- 
ineutit was written on, — and all that 
follows from coiistitiition — her 
wealth, wisdom, and jn-tjspeiiiy,^ — be- 
yond all hope, except b^ the despe- 
rate renierly ot a general i i iiig of 
the people in arms. Yet, wliai was the 
fact, long since arkno\vledg<‘d 'r — that 
England was nev(M* more proN]}fr(»iis 
than in the hour when tbo'*e tradfos 
in faction were annoiinciiig her 
bankruptcy — that the nidnu nt wbeii 
the political iind#’rt;»kers w ei c qu'p- 
ping tbernsehes and tlieir bdjuoiis 
for the ceremonial ef her giave, she 
teas ill the height of ^igo^oIJs exist- 
ence — that while th<)N** prophets «f 
ill were filling the popular mind with 
predictions of her inimediate ruin, 
she was on liie eve of a course t»F 
I'lTvjrts tiie most stupendous, ser\ice9 
the most magnanimous, and triumphs 
the most hiilliant that had ever •sig- 
nalized an European kiiittdom. But 
if the fallacy lead been taken ftu* fact, 
and if the deception had luicd tlm 
empire into the surrender of the 
representation to the populnce 
forty years ago, what must have 
lu'ea the consJMpieuce ? Well 
in-ay we tremble :i*. asKir.g a qiies- 
lloii big vviiii tiie fates of our 
own times. In theorizing on the 
possible ftffi’Cts of the political p»»i- 
6on oil the frame of Ihigland in the 
last century, w^e must feel the fear- 
ful interest belonging to the reality 
of the infection, in the hours that are 
passing over our lieads. The first 
result of a parliamentary conquest 
by the populace, must have been 
the fixture of the popular clubs in 
power ; the conseipi^ujt national 
connexion with faction in Eranro, 
the cessation of all that protecting 
Tigilance against the designs of 


French revolt, which had, till then, 
kept democracy at a distance ; a rash 
alliance with the politics of Prance, 
a fatal adoption of her principles, 
and finally, when all those causes 
had wrought their work, a demo- 
cracy, erected on the ruins of all the 
great institutions of the empire, a 
general explosion of ])opular licen- 
\iousnes8, involving in one the pro- 
pcMty, the religion, and the power 
of jCijgland. But fortune, or rather 
that high providence by which it 
ivas decreed that England should 
be the fortress of the public virtues 
of i^^urope, had placed at the head 
of her councils a man who was as 
little to he deceived by popular 
craft, as he was to be corrupU'd by 
pM'sonal ambition. Pitt, from his 
htdglit, surveyed the minutest niove- 
ojeiits of faction with a steady eye, 
lolloiveti it tlirough all wdndingfl, 
and in those momenta when it 
thou:;}»t that it escaped the view of 
|]e:i\( 11 or man, marked it for jmh- 
lii* example, Pitt smote faction witli 
the luiiid of maiiliiit "'ss and decision, 
and ir fell h<‘Jo:<‘ the blow'. h it 
lea'ou lir<\e we to believe that the 
s.tiiie outcry of public ruin not 
ilu' same tallacy Where can any 
man discoxer the strong necessity 
by which national misfortune calls 
f' r infional change y What practices 
of (joveiiimeiit against the Jihert} of 
the subject, wliat falling off in the 
general pjosperity, W'hat presstn e of 
war, what ineiiace of hostiliiy ; 
ahiive ail, what conceivable failme 
ol the juiigress of popular impres- 
sion on tlie l..egislalure V Moihing 
of those things lias happened, and 
yet wc* art' called on to re-examine 
and rebuild the. whole frame of 
society, as if all were rotten. At 
a time when the power of the 
tliioiu* is actually too weak to give 
the Kifig the essential privilege of 
choosing his own ministers, we are 
elainorously summoned to as ^ io- 
lent innovations, as if the preroga- 
tive were crushing the last liberties 
of the people. At a time when the 
House of Commons has been grow- 
ing for the last century in power, 
until that growth has actually over- 
topped the peerage and the tlirone, 
we are as fiercely stimulated to throw 
into it the remaining privileges of 
both, as if Hie House were a mere 
assemblage of slaves, and the pub- 
lic voice precluded from every 
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channel to the public ear. With 
every eign df national health^ we 
are compelled to put an empirical 
potion to our lips^ whose violence 
could be rationally resorted to only 
as the desperate remedy of a despe- 
rate disease. With the predomi- 
nance of popular influence long 
constituting the actual hazard of 
the state, we madly adopt the ex- 
pedient of increasing that influence 
to a height which must totally over- 
balance the poise of the country. 
By reducing the cpialiflcation for 
voters to a sum which puts the par- 
liamentary majority into the hands 
of the rabble, we Lave virtually put 
the Govennnent, and with it the 
prospects, property, and liberties 
of the country into their bands. Or 
if the (jualification bo not already 
reduced so low as to give us the 
instant display of a Revolution, 
bow long are we to reckon on its 
being kept even at its present point 
of dubious security ? The principle 
of the rabble leaders is, naturally, 
to increase the force of their in- 
Btriiinent; habitually this they have 
done, 7 ;</ /w.v and the whole 

energy of their means tvill be turned 
on 1 educing the qualification, ttnldii 
ynrhtdtf; ivo'j/ m(m trho enn he tinned 
into a ( (iTKjnrfitar rifjainst the Consti- 
iutfon. Those things are now be- 
yond disguise — the revolters are too 
confident in our weakness to stoop 
to hypocrisy. The uncpiestionable 
object of the party which pre-€»ini-. 
nently menaces the state is not the 
renovation, hut the ruin, of every 
thing Enirlish. They come to this 
side of the (yhannel, proclaiming, in 
their barbarous jargon, “ hatred to 
the Sassenach ; stung by revenge 
for their long and necessary exclu- 
sion from power, which they had 
neithes^ the right to keep, nor the 
virtue to deserve, they rmje against 
the prosperity of England ; im- 
mersed in the slough of superstition, 
they have neither use nor desire for 
p»)wer, but to drag dowm the Chris- 
tianity of England into the same 
slough, and extinguish our spirit of 
free and pure religion in the poison- 
ous and stagnant waters of Rome. 
Pitt in this Instance, as in all, W’as 
found equal to the emergency. He 
had been thwarted by the perni- 
cious and totally unprincipled resis- 
tance of an Opposition, who knew 


as well as the Minister, that the men 
whom they were defending were 
traitors to their country ; but who, 

S ^the atrocious profligacy of party, 
ould have equally defended Satan 
in propria persona^ if it could have 
raised them to office. Still, with 
that retribution which is the natural 
work and punishment of profligacy, 
they were actually doing the work 
of the minister. Their arts without 
the House were giddily inflaming 
rebellion into that extravagant secu- 
rity, and equally extravagant arro- 
gance, which roused the universal 
alarm of the nation ; and their ha- 
rangues within only gave the more 
unequivocal demonstration, that 
there was nothing too base for faction 
to stoop to, nothing too desperate for 
it to hazard, and nothing too ciimi- 
nal for it to defend. The revolters, 
thus swelled into a vanity which ex- 
tinguished all prudence, openly de- 
clared their determination to over- 
throw the Government. The 
“ Address of the London Corre- 
sponding Society to the People of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’* of which 
10,000 copies were ordered to bo 
printed, and which was propagated 
with all the malignant activity of 
treason through every part of the 
empire, pronounced, that “ now the 
time was come to choose between 
liberty and slavery for themselves 
and their posterity I” — that they had 
a right to assemble in National Con- 
vention — that they had a right to 
form the laws by which they were 
to be governed — that a committee 
should be forthwith appointed, 
whose duty it was to sit every day 
during the session, and watch the 
proceedings of Government — that on 
the first introduction of any bill for 
bringing foreign troops into the 
realm, for proclaiming martial law, 
for preventing the meetings of poli- 
tical associations, “ or for onxj otlur 
innovation of a similar nature,” the 
General Committee should issue 
summonses to the delegates of each 
division, and also to the secretaries 
of the various societies affiliated and 
corresponding with their society, im- 
mediately to assemble a General 
Convention of the people, to be 
holden at such place, and in such 
manner, as should be specified hj 
the BummonseB of the CWmittee. ’ 
The call was speedily anstvered 
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throttgli iSke whole circle of dleaffeo- 
tion. The ** Society for Conarftu- 
tional Information" proclaimed this 
daring manifesto, as expressly 
their full convictions — reaolvea, 
that ft should he inserted in their 
minutes, and, in the spirit of petty 
contumacy, also resolved, that the 
King’s Speech should be inserted 
lent/t r it. To establish their princi- 
ples by the press, the combined so- 
cieties commenced a London Cor- 
responding Society's Magazine,*’ as 
the common receptacle for treason. 
Tliey poured out numberless tracts, 
hand-bills, rebel songs, and Repub- 
lican pamphlets, and spread them by 
local agencies through tlie kingdom. 
The natural fruits of Jacobinism were 
soon ready for every hand. Assas- 
sination was calmly discussed. The 
Minister’s life was held up to the 
first hand “ that would delivei his 
aggrieved country.” The King, the 
Royal Family, and the Hierarchy, 
were openly marked for the dagger; 
and a Revolutionary tribunal was 
unhesitatingly proposed as the ouh/ 
sort of justice appropriate to “ the 
'State ot a country overrun by oli- 
garchs and tyrants.” The “ Society 
of Friends of the People ” followed 
the example. All the union socie- 
ties embarked with revolutionary 
eagerness on those projects of ra- 
pine, and the ground woik and the 
superstructure of Riitish law seem- 
ed to be equally on the point of 
ruin. Open air meetings, crowded 
with all the vileness of the suburb 
population, W'ere held in the pro- 
minent spots round the metropolis. 
MisMons wore sent to rou^e the 
great man ufactu ring and tiadiiig 
towns, and SheilieJd, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, iScc. wit- 
nessed harangues as furious as ever 
scandalized even the Palais Royal. 
The frenzy of revolutionary antici- 
pation rose to the actual extent of 
ordering pikes to be fabricated, and 
giving directions for training the po- 
pulace to arms. Security, insolence, 
and treason were urged from point 
to point, untH the country seemed to 
be overawed, the government help- 
less, and the throne at their mercy. 
If the minister in those days had 
either the underhand views of a 
Nedfar, or the weakness of Nar- 
« bonne, Ezigland would have been 
covered with the flames of revolu- 
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tion before ihb year was at an end. 
But Pitt was made for the time* On 
the 12th of May, 1794, a general sei- 
zure was commenced of arms, docu- 
ments, and leaders of the conspiracy 
in all parts of the kingdom. A depot 
of pikes and other weapons was 
found prepared in Edinburgh. The 
secretaries of the two chief societies 
in London were sent to jail, and their 
papers secured. Other arrests fol- 
lowed, and after examination by the 
Privy Council, the principal culprits 
were committed for trial. It is at 
once remarkable, as an evidence of 
the falsehood with wldc.h the repub- 
licans had represented themselves 
as comprehending tlie whole intelli- 
gence, virtue, and rank of public 
character, that no name of any pub- 
lic eminence was to be found among 
the delinquents; it is equally re- 
markable us a lesson, that a tribe so 
obscure, by the mere qualities of 
activity and malice had been able to 
menace the empire witli remits so 
closely approaching to naiionnl un- 
doing. Tljose arrested were Hardy 
the shoemaker, Joyce, an I'nitatiau 
preaclier, chaplain to Lor(i Stanhope, 
ThehvalJ, known only ns an itiiierunt 
lecturer on politics ; Bonney, a btar- 
ving solicitor, Richter, Luvcit, and 
Adams, names completely oliNCure, 
and Jolm Horne I'ooke, then known 
only as a trading political intrigutu 
wdio had lost Ids profcbsifui and his 
property. On the same da) Mi Dondas 
brought down a royal niehsage to the 
House, annouiicing the existence of 
seditious practices, and the seizure, 
of those conci rued in them. On lh(' 
next ila) their hooks and pa])ei s wei e 
laid on ilie tahh^ and a conmiiiiee, 
chosen by ballot, brought up lie* 
report on the HJib. Pitt opened the 
business by a speccli worthy of his 
fame, an exposition of great length 
and luminousiiehs, concluding by a 
motion for “ leave to bring iu a bill 
to empower his Majesty to secure 
and detain all such persons as shouic] 
be suspected of conspiring against 
his person and government.” The 
motion was, of course, violently op- 
posed hy Fox and his followers. A 
debate of two days, the last of which 
saw the discussion prolonged until 
three on a Sunday iiiorniilg, ended 
in its being carried by the triumph- 
ant majority of 201 to 39. 
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A CATJBCmSIlI OF WHZST. 


The usual result of a continued 
and exclusive devotion to any parti- 
cular pursuit involving a consider- 
able exertion of the mental faculties^ 
is a propensity in the student or pro- 
fessor to exalt above all other things 
human — and in some cases, it ap- 
pears, even divine — that which has 
HO much occupied his attention, and 
exercised his patience and ingenui- 
ty. There is no necessity just at 
])resent for stopping to enquire 
whi ther this is owing to enthusinsm 
or to vanity, setting up that know- 
ledge which we ourselves possess 
as the most worthy of all estimaiiofi, 
or to jealousy of the reputation of 
others who excel in those things 
which wc have neglected, or to a 
combination of all these three, or to 
somelhiiig else that is quite different 
from any of them. The feeling 
exists, we know : there it is : and. 
what then is the use of making a 
great bother about the causes which 
give rise to it? We are told that 
Brindley, the celebrated engineer, 
conceived that the sole object for 
which rivers were made was to feed 
navigable canals ; and (to say nothing 
of Phrenology) the illustrious author 
or expositor of the mystery of Pan- 
tngruelism expressea a hearty wish 
that every man would lay aside his 
own business, meddle no more with 
his profession or trade, and throw all 
affairs concerning himself behind his 
back, to attend to this (viz. Pantag- 
ruelisin) wholly, without distracting 
or troubling his mind with anything 
else, until he have, learned all with- 
out book ; that if by chance the art 
of printing should cease, or that in 
case in time to come all hooks should 
perish, every man might teach it to 
his children, and deliver it over to 
Ids successors and survivors, from 
hand to hand, as a religious cabal. 
It is submitted that this feeling is 
carried at least to the verge of amia- 
ble enthusiasm, when it induces the 
author of the ” Catechism ” to place 
his favourite science of Whist, in 
respect of its influence on society, 
and the claim which it possesses to 
the attention of philosophers, upon 
the same footing as Natural Theolo- 
gy. “ Any one,” he observes In his 
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ii^oductioD, possessed of the 
smallest possible pretensions to be 
considered a refleciing animal, must 
naturally suppose that the principal 
object of a classification of the 
sciences would be to afford the 
means of referring each science to 
Its proper head without difficulty or 
hesitation. But what is the real state 
of the case ? Here we have a new 
classification, piping hot from the 
mint, framed, it would seem, for the 
express purpose of embracing Na* 
tural Theology; and yet it is more 
than probable that no classifying 
philosopher ever conbtructed his 
system with a view to the manner 
in which w/mi was to be diMpused 
of.*’ This, though said in a some- 
what querulous tone, is nevertheless 
juHt. It ts “more than probable” 
that no philosopher before our au- 
thor's time ever dreamt of consider- 
ing whether the science of whist was 
aesthetical or psychological, ontolo- 
gical or deontulogical : at all events 
we have not been favoured with the 
result of any lucubrations upon this 
subject. The writer next proceeds 
to inform us that he himself had ven- 
tured to undertake the important 
task so shamefully neglected by 
others. It is, however, no juke, but, 
on the contrary, productive of much 
dyspepsy and lieadach, to get in- 
volved in a labyrinth of various clas- 
sifications, all differing materially 
from each other; and after becoming 
so much perplexed and bewildered 
as a man would be who should at- 
tempt to trace the path of Hulley’s 
cornet from the accounts of its pro- 
gress which have occasionally ap- 
peared in the journals and hehdo- 
inadals, he was fain to relinquish the 
attempt in despair, arriving at this 
conclusion, that the only effectual 
way of removing all those formida- 
ble obstacles which now exist to a 
satisfactory adjustment of the ques- 
tion, is to concoct an entirely new 
classification, one head of which 
might be made to embrace both 
Whist and Political Economy. Be- 
tween these two sciences he pro- 
fesses to observe a striking analogy, 
as some people have discovered a re- 
Bemblance between the stratagemical 
2s 
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art and the game of chess. At 
whist your object is to secure as 
many tricks as you are able ; and the 
true spring of all political economy 
is the acquisition for yourself and 
friends of as great a proportion of 
the loaves and fishes as you can lay 
your hands on.” The four principal 
cards of each suit represent the four 
elementary powers or influences 
into which, as this writer contends, 
every civilized community may be 
resolved. These are the mobility, 
the aristocracy, the ladies (the im- 
portance of whom as political en- 
gines has never yet been duly ap- 
preciated, except at dinner parties, 
where they are invariably toasted 
as soon as ever the cloth is witii- 
drawn, and before Church and 
State), and the public press, the im- 
menseand irresistible powerofwbicli 
is aptly indicated by tlie ace. Then, 
wi’h respect to the four suits. Hearts 
may be supposed to represent the 
military, or naval force of a coin- 
munify : Diamonds and Spadt^s are 
respectively the monied and agricul- 
tural interests : and Clubs signify 
political unions, societies of free- 
masons, and such like. Htit siu-h 
speculations as these may peihaps 
be regarded rather as fanciful and 
cuiious, than as calculated to pro- 
mote, in any considerable tle^ree, 
the real interests and welfaie of 
mankind. 

It is a somewhat fortunate circiim- 
Btance for the reputation ot many a 
modern science, that to he recog- 
nised as such, a capacity ot being 
comprehended in any known ( lassi- 
hcation is by no means essential. 
This is merely a matter of conve- 
nience and arrangement: ami it is 
most convenient, for the present, to 
consider whist avS one of the alto- 
gether uuclassifiahle sciences. To 
set forth and explain the pleasures 
and advantages of this truly intellec- 
tual pursuit, the well- beloved of 
Crockford’s, and the passion of many 
old maiden ladies (being such of 
them as do not take to religion), and 
of all fellows Of colleges,—- to detect 
and expose the many vulgar errors 
of the Hoylian System, and place 
the subject in such an attractive 
light as cannot fail to render it 
highly delectable to the ingenious 
student, is the avowed object of the 
present little treatise, the author of 


which takes upon himself to affirm, 
that it is a work of as absolute per- 
fection, and as free from error, as 
any book that he has known to be 
written of any human learning. We 
thank Heaven that we have lived fo 
see that antiquated humbug Hoyle 
at length exploded ! We have nev(‘r 
studied in his school, and therefore 
owe him no allegiance: it is even a 
matter apocryplial, so far as we are 
concerned, whether his precepts are 
contained in a written book, or have 
been merely handed down from one 
generation to another by oral tradi- 
tion. With an education shockingly 
neglected, both as regards the long 
and the short game, and with the 
slight experience of those who 
** never play,” but who, notvvith- 
Btamling their emphatic and reiter- 
ated protestations to tluH eflect, ate 
not uiifrequently trepanned by tljc 
address ot a wily and insinuating 
h(»stess into “ just making a fourth,” 
our knowledge uii the subject may 
be said to be almost intuitu e. ibit 
this we know, that vv'c have nev ci- 
on any one occasion attempted a 
siiblioie andoi iginal stroke oi iines^e, 
for the ])iji t)f masking our own 
gillie, ami hilling our opponents in- 
to a fatal b-eling of security, but we 
have been visited with the min iniir- 
irigs and reproaches of an impaiieiit 
paitner tor not playing, toist»oTli, 
a**coidii}g to tlie lules of lloyb'. 
Tlieretore do we rejoice and au* 
exceeding glad to see lids old stale 
of things utieily subverted ai»d <le- 
stroyed. Novelty is as the air vve 
breathe; and we foresee that the 
new system will be hailed with a 
hearty welcome, and gratefully a- 
dopied by the clubs, and indeed by 
all orders of society, with liie ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few bigoted, 
pig-headed old Hoylians, t<i all of 
wdiotn vv^e have a remarkable linti- 
pathy for the reason specitied above, 
if these cannot conform to the spiiit 
of the age, they had better throw 
up their hands at once; it is high 
time they did so, seeing that most 
of them are in their dotage. 

It is presumed that no sdioolmas- 
ter at home or abroad will hesitate 
for one moment to admit that the 
very best possible method of incul- 
cating either general piinciples or 
particular facts, is by the modern 
style of catechism. When we first 
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heard of a Catechisin of tlie Corn he does not recollect to have seen it 
Laws, we formed a confused notion noticed in any written treatise, either 
of something in the shape of simple upon the Jong or the short game. It 
(question and answer, lilce the Church is part of the lex non scripts, not de- 
and oilier Catechisms which we pending for its force or authenticity 
committed to memory in our tender upon any written memorial, but 
years. But the Doctor of these days graven indelibly on the human heart, 
wieldeth a two-edged weapon ; and A jorum of that celestial liquor, 
whilst hammering the right doctrine which gods call nectar, and men cup, 
into the minds of his catechumens, should be kept in constant circular 
he is at the same time exposing the tion, and supplied at every inter- 
ridiculous fallacies and conceits slice of the game ; John carefully 
whicli have served to amuse and screening himself ever and anon be- 
mislead past generations ; nailing hind your cliair, and the tankard be- 
them down with self-evident truths, ing gently protruded before your 
as bad money is nailed to a counter, aching vision, so as to seem suspend- 
there to remain conspicuous in all ed in air, and administered, like the 
its baseness, and never again to pass viands in a fairy tale, by a hand be- 
current as genuine coin of the longing to an invisible body. We 
realm ; and men and maidens who presume that every body wlio moves 
witness the operation, and behold in decent society knows wliat cup 
the smaslier borne away to bis fate is; but we have never yet liad ihe 
by the New Police, wonder bow any good fortune to meet with any indi- 
one could be audacious eiiougli to vidual, however generally well- in- 
attempt to impose upon tlie woild formed be might be, who knew the 
wiih Mjch a cofiternprihlecoiiriterfeit. ingredients of which it is composed. 
'I'hiis ilni seeker alter knowleiltre, We faucy we have detected pai licles 
having the truism placed before him of nutmeg reposing duvvnily on the 
ill juxtaposition with the fallacy, surface, and tliere art‘ certainly large 
and ub>er\ing the order in which masses of toast to be seen, lloai- 
they are arranged (lest pet chance he ing in the flood, like icebergs in the 
might mistake the one for the other), northern seas, and which, wJien the 
cannot fail to have his eyes opened, fluid is agitated by the suction of a 
and to become wiser than his fore- poient bibber, topple over <‘ach other 
fathers. Our author, however, pro- in awful confusion — now binking, 
faces his Catechism with a few ge- now' rising, and now dashing against 
in*ral propositions, the correctness thebidesof the vessel, or theproboscis 
of which lias never been called in of the ad vimtiiroiis boozer — thuspre- 
ipiestion. senting a vivid miniature picture 

By a very singular coincidence ^^doiie in mezzotint.) of the. perils to 
(shall we call it by a provision of which the gallant Captain Ross and bis 
nature:') the months which rejoice crew were exposed in their Arctic ex- 
iii the letter r arc precisely those pedition. Beyond this we have never 
which are best adapted for the cul- been able even to form a conjecture 
tivation of whist: for of course no upon the subject; the whole being 
(’lirifttian who is not bedridden so well compounded and amalga- 
wotild be willing to be seen with a mated, that the individual charaejer 
pack of cards in his hands on any of each distinct ingredient is utterly 
evening between the beginning of merged and lost, and the only pos- 
May and the end of August. There- sible mode of discovering the corn- 
fore lemma the first is as follows : ponent parts must be by a chemical 
a rubber sliould always be succeed- analysis. 

ed by a collation of oysters, either Some people object to cup, not 
cold or scolloped, whichever you because it is otherwise than whole- 
please ; we ourselves are not parti- some in itself, but on account of the 
eular, but both are better than either dire necessity of consuming the 
alone. “ icebergs,” overlaid with a cloud 

The next lemma is a fitting com- of moist sugar, which melts, thaws, 
panion for the first, and like that, as and resolves itself into a dew,” uniil 
our author observes, is founded on it becomes utterly undistiuguishable 
the eternal fitness of things. Most from the substance on which it has 
people cpnform to it in practice, W been showered^ and accompanied 
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with cheese— >oh! call it not toasted, 
but liquified — looking like the honey 
of Hybla, and the fascinations of 
which it is in the power of few mor- 
tal men to resist; and this is food, 
it is said, which is apt to produce a 
restJess night. We ourselves are 
very partial to the nightmare, al- 
though we never, like old Fuseli, 
swallowed raw beef- steaks for the 
purpose of producing it ; our own 
sublime conceptions not being forced 
by such unnatural means, but rising 
spontaneous and unbidden, and 
without the slightest efibrt on our 
part ; but undoubtedly if any whist 
player of delicate nerves or a weak 
stomach should object to horrid vi- 
sions, gorgons and chimeras dire, he 
shoula endeavour to abstain from 
hot viands at supper, and not allow 
his attention to be diverted from the 
cold oybtcrs. 

W'e now proceed to give a few 
specimens of the catechism itself. 

** Tiie cards are dealt round, and 
the last is trump. 

“ Not always so ; the venerable 
Bishop of N. names his own trump.” 

W’ho is the venerable Bishop of 
N. ? W’e are not ourselves a mem- 
ber of the episcopal bench ; but if 
to be full of years and honours con- 
stitute a claim to this very enviable 
privilege, which we have often 
sighed to possess, then, surely, no 
one has a greater title to enjoy it 
than ourselves. Venerable and vene- 
rated as we are, let no one in future 
deny to our white hairs this trifling 
mark of deference and respect. 

“ Never make any observation or 
drop a bint from which it can be in- 
ferred whether you hold a good or a 
bad hand. As soon as the cards are 
dealt be silent.” 

Mark what a sorry figure this fal- 
lacy is made to cut bj the refutation 
wliicli follows ! 

“ As soon as ever you have taken 
"up your hand, utter an exclamation 
as if you had received a sudden 
shock ; and declare with an oath (or 
a solemn affirmation if you should 
happen to be a Quaker) that you 
are the most unlucky devil that 
ever lived, and that you always hold 
the most horrid cards.” Of course ! 
If, after this, you should happen to 
Kfin, your success must of course be 
attributableonly toyour own master- 
]y play. On the other Land, if you 


should lose, you are thus made to 
present the sublime spectacle of a 
virtuous man continually struggling 
with adverse fate, which will awe 
your opponents into admiration and 
wonder, and excite the sympathy of 
the lookers on (if there should be 
any), especially of John, who, in com- 
miseration of your case, acting upon 
the vulgar but not altogether un- 
founded notion, that sorrow is dry, 
will be continually plying you with 
the cup. 

“ Hold your cards so that they may 
not be seen by your adversary. 

And take every opportunity of 
reconnoitring the hands of your 
opponents.” 

It will be observed here, that the 
only defect in the old rule is that it 
does not go quite far enough ; and, 
in fact, the omission is generally re- 
medied in practice. Some people 
who squint are able to survey the 
hands on either side of them at once, 
and yet shall at the same time ap- 
pear to bo minutely examining their 
own cards, or ogling the cup; but 
few individuals are gifted with tliis 
extraordinary and cmviable faculty. 

“ Always lead from your etronge^t 
suit. 

“ This is clearly the very way to 
weaken yourself. First get liil of 
all those cards that are good for no- 
thing, and which, remaining in your 
hand, are a continual eyesore. By 
adopting this course, if you should 
have many trumps or court cards, 
your adversaries will be completely 
puzzled to know what has become 
of them.” 

We ourselves are fond of cherisli- 
ing our kings and aces, and keeping 
them in as Napoleon always 

reserved his imperial guard and 
other veteran troops for his final 
coup~dc-7nain. Then, towards the 
end of the fight, when our ally is in* 
the very depths of despair, and the 
enemy already exulting in the anti- 
cipation of a complete victory, down 
come our chosen forces, yjtVc-w/r/c, 
slashing and slaughtering promis- 
cuously without distinction of friend 
or foe; and we are hailed on all 
sides with the question, indicative 
at once of the surprise and wonder 
of the interrogators, and of the 
triu mphan t success of our manmuvre, 
*• Whatever could have induced us 
not to play those cards before ? ” • 
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« When in doubt, take the trick. 

“ When in doubti lay your cards 
deliberately on the table, seize the 
cup in both hands, and take a hearty 
swig, keeping your lips steeped in 
the liquor whilst a person who stut- 
ters a little might count twenty; 
then play any thing ! A man who 
acts from the inspiration of such a 
Helicon is like the King, and can do 
no wrong.” 

This precept requires no observa- 
tion. 

Ill case of a revoke, the revokor 
forfeits three tricks to his adversa- 
ries. 

“ The evident tendency of this 
statement is to deter people from 
revoking, by holding out the penalty 
in terrmrm. The penalty is heavy 
because the advantages to be derived 
from a revoke are considerable; and, 
therefore, revoke as often as you 
think you are not likely to be de- 
tected.” 

It will be the safest course, per- 
haps, not to hazard a revoke, unless 
either at an after dinner rubber, the 
bottle having circulated pretty freely 
before the adjournment to the draw- 
ing-room, or you happen to have for 
opponents some such persons as are 
mentioned in the following rule of 
our catechise r. 

“ If honours are claimed when 
they have not been held by the par- 
ties claiming, the adverse party will 
be entitled to score them. 

“ Always claim lionours, notwith- 
standing; especially when playing 
against simpletons, who, repudiating 
tiie cup, are sippers of sherry, and 
miinchers of macaroons ; as the chan- 
ces will be considerably in favour of 
your escaping without detection.” 

These examples will sullice to 
show the nature and value of the 
work, Avhich,it must be admitted, is 
the most stringently convincing of 
all the catechisms of the modern 
school. The author has succeeded 
in establishing three very important 
points ; first, that whist is not a 
science capable of being included 
in any known classification ; se- 
condly, that all the world down to 
the present period Las been playing 
this intellectual and delectable game 
the wrong way; and, thirdly, that 
the catechistical method with a 
double aspect (as it may be techni- 
cally termed), at the same time de- 


veloping truth, and convicting error, 
is the most powerful conceivable 
engine of demonstration ; since, “ by 
means of it,” he observes, “ you may 
easily prove any thing ; and, there- 
fore, it may be aptly compared to 
that power, in mechanics called a 
screw.” A catechism like a screw ! 
The comparison is at least original ; 
and be who seeks for favour in the 
eyes of the present generation must 
not find fault with any thing that is 
new. Let the old customs and in- 
stitutions which we have cherished 
as familiar friends with an almost 
domestic feeling of attachment be 
sacrificed without scruple or com- 
punction. Let no sigh escape us as 
the wave settles over the wreck of 
all that we have been wont to asso- 
ciate and identify with the name of 
England and home. Welcome the 
strange fashion, and the strange law, 
and all those dark and portentous 
novelties which overshadow the 
hearth and the altar, and cause every 
true-hearted Englishman, remem- 
bering what he has lost, almost to 
feel like an alien on his native soil ! 
A catechism proves that all this is as 
it should be ,* and, therefore, we 
must fain submit! 

it is remarkable, that in this work, 
professing to be a complete exposi- 
tion of the principles ot whist, there 
is no discussion of a question which 
agitates society to its centre, and 
which, pervading even the most 
sacred recesses of private and do- 
mestic life, sets friend against friend, 
the brother against his brother, and 
the father against his son — we allude 
to the comparative meriis of the 
long and the short game. The rea- 
son of this omission may be, that the 
system here developed is indiffer- 
ently applicable to either branch of 
the science ; for, as the author ex- 
presses it, “ the Longite and the 
Shortite equally may have their 
thirst for knowledge slaked at this 
fountain (a metaphorical allusion, 
probably, to the cup). But such a 
question as this, can scarcely, it is 
submitted, be settled by an appeal 
to reason. What system, for in- 
stance, can be devised capable of 
reconciling the very opposite senti- 
ments, on this point, of two of our 
own dearest and most intiirtate 
friends, one of whom favours the 
long game because it lasts longest. 
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and the other gives in his adhesion that the crisis of our appetite was 
to shorts, because they are soonest passing away— or the bitterness of 
over ? We will suggest a considera- spirit with which we received the 
tion that is home to the feelings of compliments of our partner (not 
every human being, and will pro- ironical, but, as we have since as- 
bably have the effci-t of putting an sured ourselves, perfectly sincere), 
end, at once and for ever, to the dis- upon the capital play by means of 
p;ite in qucsiioii. Put the case that which, though holding the most mi- 
8ii[>|>»*r is announced in the very serable hands, we contrived to pru- 
iiiiddle — nay, at the commencement tract the game, when, in fact, we 
of a rubber on the long system; that were throwing out card after card 
honours are never counted; and with the most reckless abandonment, 
each party scores one — and one only or with the design (if design there 
— ill every alternate deal ; that one could be in such a state of mind as 
of the players (a barbarian who, ours), of assisting our opponents in 
having the stomach of a camel, has obtaining as speedy a victory as 
devoured enough at dinner to satisfy possible. All this may readily be 
the cravings of nature for many sue- conceived. Since that period, w'e 
cessive days, and whose temper, at have abjured the long game; and 
no lime of the best, has been wrought every humane and considerate per- 
up to a ])itch of absolute savageness son will, of course, follow our ex- 
by a mu of iJl Juck, as he chooses to ample. 

de^^gnate it, thougli his losses are, The enlightened world will now 
ill fact, solely the result of his own proceed forthwith to play at wiiist 
aboiniiiable play), insists upon fight- on the improved system. Put let 
it out, wiiat must he the situa- not either clubs or private cot, eiies, 
tioii of the other members of the in their admiration for the new onhu* 
party V We have not drawn this pic- of things, address themselves to this 
ture with the absurd and puerile ob- science with too entire and exclusive 
jHct of lacerating the feelings by a a devotion, every man (as onr Pan- 
case of imaginary tlistress/ or at tagriuiist liaih it) laying aside Ids 
exciting sympathy for siifi’erings own business, meddling no more 
wiiicii have had no real existence, with Ids profession or trade, and 
Every i*irciiinsiau<*e heie supposed thiowing all aftairs concerning hiin- 
l»as actually occurred, and w’e, our- self behind liis back, to attend tcj 
selves, weie the victim ! There is this wholly. Whatever other pur- 
no necessity dwell upon the an- suits may bo properly cultivated, 
xioiis impatience witli wideb we I e- nncttnua H diurua mnnu, it slioiild 
lield the tedious game drag its slow be borne in ndnd that the “ nightly 
length along — the anguish and vexa- hand ** is the only orthodox and iegi- 
tion we. experienced when feeling tiiiiate one at w hist. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

By William Hav. 

I. 

(MELEAGER.) 

SPRING AN IDYL. 

XufActrcq iftfiAotrroi mic 

2 . 

Cold winter now hath left the sky. The plaa^8usta^ning, tender dew 
The storms have taken wing. Of morning, — while they quaff 

And blithely smile the purple hburs^ Well-pleased the opening roses glow. 
Of dower-producing spring. The gladdened meadows laugh. 
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8 . 

The shepherd on the mountain’s side 
Pours out his jocund lay; 

The goat-herd tends his hoary kids. 
And happy is, as they. 

4 . 

The broad-ridged billows bear along 
The ships across the seas, — 
Whoso sails with heaving bosoms 
swell. 

Before the harmless breeze. 

5 . 

Laden with grapes, lo ! Bacchus 
comes, 

7'hen raise the shout, — hurra ! 
While on our temples, ivy-wreathed, 
'I'lie rattling berries play. 

6 . 

The freshly-flowing plastic wax 
The bees, with wondrous skill, 
Mould into cells so l)eautitul. 

And fashion at their will : 


While all around the painted birds 
Their liquid carols trill. 

7 . 

The Halcyon seeks the swelling wave; 

The roof, — the swallows love : 
The swan, — the babbling river’s 
banks : 

The nightingale— the grove. 

a 

Since, then, the leaves of every tree 
Are glad, — and all the earth 
Is blooming — while the shepherd 
plays 

To sheep so full of mirth : 

9 . 

And Bacchus dancing — sailors 
bounding 

Merrily o’er the seas; 

And birds are piping loud and long 
To cheer the toiling bees — 

•Oh! how can bard withhold from 
Spring 

His mirthful melodies ? 


II. 

(aRCIIJAS ; SOME SAV, LtrCIANCS.) 

^er^ijea-racif ' 

ON A ^TATUE OF ECHO. 

Ror k-lovinfi- Echo, antitype of sound, 

Pan's iiiiNticss that li.sps hack IPs jocund strain, 

'i'lic Npcakiilir iiiiai'e ot ati mouths around, 

Tin* favouiitt* play- thing of the happy swain, 
laves there in stone : speak, stranger, wliile you gaze, 
It, too, will speak : hark I — now go on your ways. 

lii. 

((ILAUCl'S.) 

(p^utretr — x.t.A. 

PAN. 

(^ome tell me, Ts'^yniphs, and let the truth appear. 

Did Daphnis stop lier goats when travelling here ? 

NYMPHS. 

Yea, piper Pan, and on that poplar-tree 

Thou'lt find some words she wrote, and meant for thee. 

\_Reads, 

To Mdca and to Psophis, Pan, come on, 

I'll noon be there. 

PAN. 

Thanks, Nymphs, adieu, Fm gone. 

IV. 

(THEOCRITUS.) 

*A iiiXetit TV Qv^rt^fC.r.X. 

Ah ! wretched Thyrsis, what avail thy sighs. 

Ah ! what avail thy twain tear-moistened eyes — 
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Thy kid— dear kid— hath entered Orcus’ jaws, 

Fur the fierce wolf lias grasped her in his claws— 

While the dogs bark: ah ! nought avail thy groans, 

Ne’er shalt thou see the ashes of her bones. 


V. 

(CRINAGORAS.) 

Cesar’s kid. 

Me, whose o’erflowing udder yielded more 
Than other kids that seek the milking- pail, 
Cipsar, delighted with niy honied store. 

Has taken with him when his ship set sail. 
^ 1 too shall reach the starry heavens above. 
Since nursling mine is little less than Jove. 


VI. 

(MELEAGER.) 

TO ZENOPHILE PLAYING ON THE LYRE. 

AJi> itxi TJetfts tof A^ku^x, — ic.t.A. 

’Tis a sweet strain, — by Pan of Arcady ! 

Which warbles from thy lyre W'ith thrilling sound : 
Zeiiophile, oh ! how can 1 be free. 

Since Loves on every side enclose me round, 
Forbidding me to breathe a single hour 
In peace, — since first thy beauty, then thy lyre, 

Thy grace, and then .... Oh I words of teeble power, 
Thy perfect all has set me all on fire. 


(PIIILODEMCS.) 
yxXt,p/t, — x.t.A. 

PRAYER TO VENT S. 

1 . 

Placid Cythera, friend of marriage vows, 

Cythera, mother of 8torm-f<»oted love, 

Cythera, ever ready to espouse 
The just man’s cause,— regard me from above,— 
Forced among blasts, — that howl around my head, — 
From saffron odours of a bridal bed. 

2 . 

Save me, Cythera, save a man of peace, 
t Who would not rashly breathe a prayer to thee ; 


* Alluding to the fable of Amalthapa, and IruitHtprl by Dr Johnson in an inscrip- 
tion on the collar of a kid belonging to Sir Joseph Banks 

PerpetuI ambita bis terra prcctniii lactis 
II Kc habet altrici capra secuiida Jo vis. 


Vifle Murphy’s Edition of John sou* s Worhs, vol. i. n. 185 . 
t Vide Tibnll. i. El. ii. 79. ^ 

Num Veneria magnse Tiolavi numlna verbo, 

£t mea nunc poenai inopia liugoa luit. 
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Cythera, bid the tortured waters cease, 

— The purple billows of thy pareut sea ; 

Frieud of the sailor, mystic mistress, land 
Thy suppliant safely on the Latian strand. 

VIII. 

(JUIJAN THE EGYPTIAN.) 

Avcrrnvov 'Ste/ins o^ttee §, — jc.t.A. 

ON A STATUE OF NIOBE. 

See how these tears, wrung from the broken heart 
Of Niobe, her children's doom bemoan : 

No life is there : no , — 'twas the sculptor's art, 

To form in stone a woman changed to stone. 


IX. 

(antipater of sidon.) 

Atrretif he. k fth jc.t.A. 

the merle and thrush, (paraphrase.) 

1 . 

Two nooses, formed of woven horse's-hair, 

A cunning snare. 

Had made a merle and thrush the fowler’s prey. 

And there they lay : 

In vain the blooming thrush besought with prayer 
The obdurate snare ; 

Oh ! never more she sunned her gladsome flight 
In the pure brightness of heaven’s sacred light. 

2 , 

But shf — the merle— the holy bird of song. 

In music strong. 

Poured on her jailor such a gush of wo 
To let her go, 

And warbled forth her sweet melodious plaint 
’Gainst her restraint. 

That senseless things even owned, in that bright hour. 
The proudest triumph of a minstrel's power. 

« 

X. 

(asclepiaDas.) 

Avtov uoi crn^ecvot,'~—K.r.?\., 

Hang there and linger on that folding door, 

Ye garlands, nor your foliage rashly shed ; 

For you with many tears are sprinkled o'er— 

Love often times, with tears, alas I is fed, — 

That when the door is opened, and when she, 

My beautiful, with every grace, appears. 

Her auburn tresses then bedewed may be 
With the large bounty of her lover’s tears. 


XI. 

(poRiniPPus.) 

Tif, 0 — it.r.X. 

ON A STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY. 

** Whence did he come, and what thy sculptor’s name?** 
Lysippus, and from Sicyon he caroe.'^ 
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“ Thy name?*’ — All-potent Opportunity.** 

“ On tiptoe why ?*’—*' I’m ready aye to flee.” 

« But why that twaiufold nature, winged feet ? ** 

** Than heaven's own blasts my movements are more fleet.** 

“ ^ That razor in thy right band tell me why ? ’* 

« Sharp is its edge, but sharper still am I.’* 

“ Why hair on front?” — “ That he who meets me may 
Hold fast, by Jove.** — “ Why bald behind, now say ?” 

** When once my winged feet have borne me past, 

Man tries in vain behind to hold me fast.” 

“ Sculptured on whose account?** — “ Tiiine, friend, and see 
My site this temple's porch, that all may learn of me«” 


XII. 

(leonidas of taren'j cm.) 
f JlcLff^tg 0 iTrctKreaoi — Jt.r.A. 

EPITAPH Oi\ AN AN4;LER. 

Parmis, the son of Callignotus, he 
Who troll’d for fish the margin of the sea, 

Chi<*f of his craft, whose keen, per<*eptive search, 
I’he Kichle, scarus, bai^devoulirlg perch. 

And such as love the hollow clefts, and those 
'I'Jiat in the caverns of the deep repose. 

Could not escape, is dead. 

Parmis }»ad lured 

A julis from its rocky haunts, seemed 
Between his t«*eth the slippery pest, when, lo ! 

It jerk’d into the trulletol its ftje, 

Wiio fell f>esid<‘ his lines, and ii< nks, and rod, 
And the choked fisher sought his last abode. 

His dust lies here. S»ranirer, thin humljle gravr» 
An angler to a hi other angler ga\e. 


* The •sriilptor to hnvr tak#*ii this ifh*ri fmm tlio {tnu iM hinl «'\j»rrssioii i r. 

't-KV'; — lit citUt'iil — liitr.illx, mt iiic Cflu*' >>/' if tazor. 

t TlnTi* is .tti cpi^iain, t»y A {liilioiiiOas, on .i h ht‘> ni.in, iiantMi Aii-noli 141 ns, who 
dif-il uinhT siinilcii* rii t tiinsiaiircs. 'I'ln* shni-r, in jiijs (‘a>r, Inovover, w.is a li'.h 

c-illnl tin* /jlii/cis. Jai'olis, Vol. ii. p. 1 J rVc ’. M.I £(; r»6e r /> K.r.>. 

Tri the S( .James's i'linnnvlt . AugUAt Ifi, a lik** oim'HI r»-tn e is ^iveii. 

“ On I'l i<I,i y iijotniiii; Iasi ( ISih iiisiaiit), a yi*4iii‘: t44an, iiHined 'I hotnas Clnnents, 
lost his life irt a manner as <lj<Miltnl as it was eMraonlinary. lie was tishiny; with 
H driw-net, with some of his tnetnJ.H, near Elizabeth Castle; ami, taking a lillles<,le 
out of the net, Ae pat if Oetfrem fus tmf/i, to hiU it . — wiien the fish, with a smhieii 
spring I'nio.etl itself Jiiti* liis throat, ami ('linked hiiti. The unloitn- 

iiate man had just time to e.,411 for assistaiiee, hut it eaiue too late. He expired in 
dreadful agony.” Vale Museum Crilicttm, vtd ii. p, Dalzell, in a note on this 

epigram, makes mention of a sole, preherviMl, in hi^ d^y, in MunroV Aiiatornieal 
Museum, in the University of Iviinhurgh, which was the cause of a similar calamity. 
Jacobs also quotes other instanees. 

For the Nubstarice of what folloMH of this note, the transbitor is indebted to that 
eminent naturalist, James Wilson, Esq. 

The trxd^os of the Greeks J Aristotle, Atheiunus, ^c.) is not the lahrus scants of 
Uinna*us, but the scarus Creticus of Aldrovaiidus, a fish of great celebrity among the 
ancients, and in much request as food. In the reign of Claudius, the scari were 
brought alive from the seas of the Grecian Archipelago, and distributed along the 
coast of Campania. There they multiplied rapidly, because, for five ensuing sea- 
sons, when any were taken in the nets of the. fishermen, they were immediately 
thrown back into the sea. The soarus (we have no other or more proper English 
naine)^wa8 regarded as a delicacy on the tables of the most sumptuous, and formed 
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Sweet as those airy symphonies can be, 

To such as, wandering o*er the starlit sea. 

Hear, in the night wind’s murmurs round the mast, 

Words breathed with power to charm in seasons past, 

Tl»y plaintive notes, oh, gently soothing strain. 

Fall on the heart where thoughtful fancies reign. 

Light slumbers memory — roused by shapes which seem 
Less palpable than summer’s moled beam. 

But most, when music wakes some welcome string. 

Soars o’er departed scenes her outstretch’d wing. 

So, while amidst the mists, whose volumes dun 
Distend with redden’d disk the sinking sun. 

Which dimly lights the city’s wintry hour. 

And gleams along its haunts of pride and power. 

Some wandering minstrel, cheerless and alone, 

Excites with wearied iiand the oft heard tone. 

Which courts applauded on a long spent day. 

To hurrying thousands heedless ot the Jay; 

How gracefully before the dreaming sight 
Imagination leads her pageants bright, 

And, like an olden Evocau>r, rears 

The gorgeous phantoms of forgotten years ! 

Where rests the vision, thus her w’illing thrall ? 

On terrace mai hle-paved, and gilded liall, 

And couits, where, flashing in the beam of day, 

I'lie sculptured f<Mnitain flings its siJveiy spray. 

On many a grove, airiidst whose dim retreats 
Breathes the pale oranore- flower its treasured sweets. 

And lontr paiierres, and well-trimm'd allejs green, 

Vtiih liiied pools, arid statued walks bt'tvveeu — 

1'liy pride, Versailles! 'J’he loidly and the fair 
GiiJe, high ol ])ort, in stately concourse iheie ; 


an iiinre<ii»‘iit of ih<tse f'.inioiis \iaii()s eonsislin^ «!' a uiiioii of tho rrtrr«it articles, 
served up to Vitcllius, in that eelelirated disli iiiiined t(u ShitUl of Mintirva, The 
entrails, HiTordirij; to old li(»ndelet, hsive a stront; od«»ur of violets, anil these were 
the portii»us whu’h weie in siieh request among the ancient ejiicurca, who, iiocording 
to Atheineus, regnrdtsi them even as divine. 

II 10 '^e.ir'Js, a’cpiorois qni venit obesus ab uiulis, 

Vibeciibus bonus cst : dctern \iU* saj ii.” 

Martian, Ep. lib. xliu 84. 

The there can be no doubt, is the labrus UtrJus of Linnaeus, as both the 

Greek and Latin names signify thrush, and refer to the sjtottrd aspect of the species. 
There is no English name, of ordinary acceptation for thin lahrua, to which, however, 
Pennant and others have applied the term wrasse. 

The of the Greeks may be either the common fresh water perch {perca fluvi^ 

atilis, JAnn,), or the sea perch {perca marina, or rather jjcrca scriha, Linn.), so named 
from certain marks upon the head, bearing a fancied resemblance to written charac- 
ters. It is a Mediterranean fish, now known under the systematic name of serranus 
scriba, Cuvier. 

The XovXtf of the Greeks is a small and extremely beautiful fish of the Mediterra- 
nean, the labrus julis of Litimeus. It now forms, with certain other species, the 
getiusyu/ts of Cuvier, and has no English name. 

The name <f>vKU appears to have been anciently given to a small fish allied to what 
we call in English gobi/ ; but the term is now bestowed upon a certain species allied 
to the haddock — for example, to the forked hake of Pennant, which is the phgeisfur^ 
cPta of Cuvier. 
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Famed Mertcmar, with her whose geutler ort 
More surely fixed her regal vassaPs heart ; 

The piiiicely hope of nations and his bride. 

As one iu life, so even in death allied ; 

Aud he, the centre of the glittering ring, 

Whose lineaments of pride bespeak the king. 

Light issuing from the screen of waving trees, 

The sounds of laughter float upon the breeze ; 

And many a warbled song from lips whose hue 
Speaks the rich hope which gilds life's morning new. 
Joined to the lute, in sheltered glade and bower, 

Swells through the radiance of the noontide hour. 

Fast fades the picture — for a sterner scene 
The changelul fantasy bids intervene. 

Beside the willowy Maese and turbid Rhine 
The bristling arms of hosts embattled shine. 

Again, the red artillery's ceaseless blaze. 

Beleaguered Lisle, above thy ramparts plays, 

And harshly wailing floats the trumpet’s breath, 

Dark Ramillies, along that moor of death. 

Oil jiour, with spur of fire and slacken’d rein, 

Gaul's charging horse across the shaken plain ; 

And o’er the eddied tumult fluttering bright, 

Batavia's mounting iion stems the fight : 

Ihigene — Villars — Vendomo — our second name, 

On fields, wliich history sighs to call of fame ; 

Again their dark battalions close, or wheel 
Their squadrons, glittering in the liglit of steel ; 

As when, while burst the volleyed tempest round 
From yawning embrasure, or bastioned mound, 

They earned the wreaths, which Time in mockery spares 
To shade the buried dust, which once was theirs. 

One prospect yet — through panes of iris dyes 
Streams the mild glow of Evening’s softened skies. 
Where graven flowers enwreath the cornice tall, 

And arras tapestries tne antiipie wall. 

High hung above the chimney’s dusky space, 

From the rude trophies of the headlong cliase, 

With hurnialied corslets dimly shining near, 

And forked bannerol, and aslieii spear ; 

Wrecks of the field, where gallant Falkland died. 

Or Marston’s waste, or Round way’s chalky side. 

The feast is spread, from many a careless breast 
Breaks tlie loud song or laughter-moving jest. 

Aud 11 rley’s unadorned and winning sense, 

And Si John’s flow of loftier eloquenee. 

And Prior’s mirth, in biief and jocund fit. 

And Gay’s refined simplicity ot wit, 

And Harcourt’s tuneful reasoning, just and clear. 
Succeed in turns to charm the listening ear. 

Anon the sounds of rising music call, 

With countless tapers shines the crowded hall ; 

The dance proceeds; full solemnly and staid. 

In fair embroidery drest and rich brocade. 

The high born dame, a courtly circle’s gaze, 

Majestic treads the stately galliard’s maze. 

More grave apart, with ordered tables set. 

The sober votaries of chance are met 
O'er mystic Basset, or, more mystic stilJ, 

The strife of song-immortalized Quadrille. 


[Nov. 
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^ And thus the revel speeds, while, throned on high. 

Pale midnight traverses the shadowy sky. 

And rains her dewdrops, whese the forest heaves 
Its multitudinous and fluttering leaves, 

Tinged by the light, from court and tower which streams, 

And gilds the umbered waste with level beams. 

Ah, vanity of splendour — valour — birth. 

The monarch moulders with his kindred earth ; 

The warrior’s steel is dust ; the lip of bloom 
And winning tongue are silent in the tomb — 

While thou, sweet strain, still lingerest— years which flee. 

And death which smites, have had no power for thee I 
So, when the tempest’s desolating sweep 
Falls, armed with fury, on the wooded steep. 

When trunk and branch of knotty strength are cast 
As rottenness and stubble on the blast ; 

The flower, which laid its tender buds beside 
The humble moss, which clothed those roots of pride. 

Still cheerfully, to meet the spring tide ray. 

Smiles with spread petals, glinting o’er decay. 

And draws the traveller’s blessing, as he views. 

Gladdening the waste, its yet unaltered hues. 

J. F. Hollings, 


TUK FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON» 
A ROMANCE FROSI SCHILLER. 
NOTE. 


Wk hope we require no excuse 
with our readers for introducing 
into our pages another of Schiller’s 
beautiful ballads. They are among 
the purest gems of German litera- 
ture ; and though some of them have 
been often and well translated, and 
a few made yet more familiar to the 
Hiitish imagination hy Retsch’s gra- 
phic illustrations, there are otliers 
that may still boast the charm of no- 
velty to the English reader, or are, 
from their peculiar merit, worthy of 
being more particularly held forth to 
his attention. There are no compo- 
sitions of a similar kind in any lan- 
guage, that unite the simplicity of 
the ancient ballad style, with a 
greater depth, purity, and warmth of 
poetical feeling. With his own com- 
patriots who have laboured in the 
same field, — of whom the most dis- 
tinguisbed are, Biirgcr, Goethe, 
Uhlandf and l^aster Schicab^Stc\i\i» 
ler certainly has no occasion to fear 
the most rigid comparison. Uhland 
has perhaps the highest pretensions 
of any German poet to lead as tlie 


Coryphaeus of modern minstrels 
(and we may perhaps take an early 
opportunity of bringing more pro- 
minently before the public the merits 
of this Swabijin Romancer), but lie 
wants the fire and the strength of 
Schiller, and has allowed bis exclu- 
sive devotion to the school of Tieck 
and Novalis, to degenerate too much 
into a sickly and efi'eminate man- 
nerism. As to Goethe, though a per- 
fect master of the ease and simpli- 
city necessary to make the manner 
of his ballads true, he wanted that 
glow and depth of feeling whicli was 
indispensably requisite to make 
their matter interesting. This, of 
course, pace tanti nominis ; but a 
W’ord in favour of Schiller may not 
at present be altogether uncalled for, 
to neutralize the superabundant 
FaustUm of the times. We mean no 
offence to Messrs Anster, Talbot, 
&c. but 

** Eat modus in rebus ; sunt certi denique 
fines, 

Quos ultra citraque ncquitconsistere rec- 
tum.” 
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Wiiv stirs the town, why rolls along 
From street to street the bilhiwy 
throng? 

Is Rhodes on flame, that they should 
come 

Like crowds wakM by the midnight 
drum ? 

A gallant knight, and mounted high, 
Amid the shouting throngs 1 spy; 
Behind, a shape of aspect dread. 
Upon a slow dragged wain is led; 

A dragon, by its scaly hide, 

I know it, and its jaws so wide. 

And all behold with wondering sight. 
The dragon now, and now the knight. 
A thousand voices shout with glee, 
“ This is the dragon, come and see! 
That swallow’d all with sateless 
greed. 

This is the hero that hath us freed ! 
Full many a knight before him went, 
To slay the bloody drairon henU 
But never a kiiiglit came fioui the 
flight, 

Prai^e i<» rhis bold, this noble knight! ” 
Atid to tlio clol^ler hied they *m, 
\Mieie sale the brave Kuighis of St 
.lohii, 

WberesatetbeKnigbta of Jerusalem, 
In solemn cfuincii met, they came. 
Before the tin one the young kiilirbt 
stands, 

And bares his head, and folds his 

hands. 

The pressing crowds impatient tread 
Upon the ciicling balusiiade : 

“ My knightly dut}' 1 liave done,” 
J^xciaim'd the youth, “ the fight is 
w(m ; 

Tlie drajfon that laid waste the land, 
1 slew it with my swoid in hand ; 
The wanderer no w may wend his way, 
The shepherd on his reed niay*^ play> 
The pnigrim now, from terror Iree, 
At holy shrine may bend the knee !*' 

But sternly looks the cliief, and says, 
“ Well bast thou earn’d a hero’s 
praise, 

For \alour most adorns the knight, 
And thou bast fought a valiant fight. 
But speak ! what is the first of laws 
For him who fights in Jesus’ cause. 
The sacred sign upon his mail ? ” 
—And all that hear the words turn 
pale. 

But he with noble firmness speaks, 
A manly blush upon his cheeks, 

'• Obedience Is the law divine 
That makes him worthy of the sign.” 
" This law divine,” the master said, 
** Thy foot hath stamp’d with reck- 
less tread; 


A fight forbidden thou hast fought. 
And held thy knightly faith at nought.” 
“ Judge, master, when thou know’st 
the whole,” 

Spake he, with calm untroubled soul. 
” The Order’s law, the Master’s will. 
Deem’d I most truly to fulfil ; 

Not rash and thoughtless did 1 go 
To lay the fearful monster low, 

But ponder’d well was my intent, 
And more of wiles than blows were 
spent. 

“ Five noble knights bad fallen low. 
The victims of the dragon fot? ; 

Then came thy mandate to abstain 
From hopeless fight, from contest 
vain. 

Ill might 1 brook the stern command. 
That fettered iny i inpatient brand, — 
By busy day, by silent night, 

I wrchtled in the bliiody figlit ; 

And when w iih morning'seai ly dawn 
Ni*w cries of terror cn»ssed the lawn, 
My boiling hlood I iniglit not tame, 
And \owed to wip<* away our shame. 
“ And to myself 1 spake — what deed 
Is yoiiiirs rewaiii, is iiiatihood’s 
meed ‘t 

What did the sons of mighty name, 
M'fiose piaise ficrtiic sinigs proclaim. 
Who ti» the rank of cii'ity 
Vtere raised hy blind idolatry V 
Did they not puiifv the earth 
Flout teaitul thiiign of monstrous 
birth 1" 

Did tliey not fare the lion’s roar. 
And wrestle with the Minotaur, 
Bidding their blood in streams to 
flow, 

That free the prisoned souls might 
go ? 

“ Deserves alone the IMoorisli head 
To fall beneath a C’hri^tian blade? 
Fiirht we the idol gods alone ? 

No! every sigh and every groan 
Sent up from every anguished breast 
flails on the knight, witli loud behest, 
Courage with wisdom to unite. 

And mingle cunning with his might — 
Thus spake I oft, and wandering then, 
Tracked out the dragon’s bloody den ; 
Of many plans f»od showed me one, 
1 cried, rejoicing, — * It is done !* 

And came to thee, and asked thy 
leave 

To visit borne, a short reprieve ; 
Thou, sire, didstnot refuse my prayer, 
And fleet oVr the wide seas 1 fare. 
Scarce had I reached my native 
strand. 

When, by an artisUs cunning hand. 
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A dragon ahapo I made, and knew^ 
Well marked, each ugly featurf* true. 
On atunted feet its muntiirouH weight 
ClimbH like a tower, in awkward 
height. 

And round and round, a Hcaly mail 
Scofls every effort to aHsail. 

ItH huge neck stretches many an 
ell, 

And, like the yawning gates of hell. 
Sucking their prey trom every side. 
Its jaws are open'd long and w'ide; 
Fierce in its swarthy mouth it shows 
Sharp teeth in triple bristling rows ; 
Its tongue is like a pointed hlade. 

Its little eyes shoot lightnings dread, 
lis grated spine, both broad and long, 
Fuds ill a tale of serpent strong. 
Whose bloody knots have often 
bound 

Butb mail and beast in Bcapeless 
round. 

“ Thus shape 1 each luiniitest trait. 
And clothe it in a dingy urey. 
Seem'd <li agon hall, and halt a snake, 
ihu ii of llie hlack inti'riial lake ; 

And when llic sii.tpe ^ us tinish'd 

Two dogs I chose me, sfrong and 

VMght, 

Well tiaiii’d, 1 wis, by huiilMiien 

To i hase the wild-bull tlinuigh tlie 
wood ; 

f diive tliein on, f ciiafe iiielr iie, 
'I'hey seize the scaly iiieiintt r (ine 
With angiy looih, while standing 
nigh 

1 urge ilieiii onw'aids widi my cry. 

‘‘ And when the helly’s sutler parts 
Are open laid t<i hostile aits, 

I made them seize the inoiisier there. 
And with their pointed tangs it tear. 
Myself upon iiiy Aiah steed, 

Of mettle provetl, of iiohle bleed; 
Armed as tor fiercest combat, storm 
Against the hideous 4jrag4>ii-foriiJ, 
With loud halloo tor battle cry 
1 spur liim on to \ictm'y ; 

And throw uiy darts with aim so 
true. 

As might I pierce the dragon iliroiigli. 

“ And though my proud steed rears 
him high, 

And champs his bit impatiently. 
And though my trim curs howl and 

m4>aii. 

Without remit I urge them on. 

Thus are they train'd from day today, 
Till thrice the moon renews her ray ; 
And when they are in finish'd train 
On winged ship 1 cross the main. 


Three days have pass'd, have pass'd 
DO more, 

Since first I landed on this shore ; 
My weary limbs I might not rest 
Till I fulfill'd my high behest. 

** For it did pierce me through and 
through 

To hear the boors their cries renew, 
And tell of shepherds gor'd and torn. 
That in the foggy fens were lorn; 
My heart comiiiauds, and I obey, 

I gild me to the work straightway, 

1 01411111 1. my trusty Arab steed. 

My truwty squires attend my need. 
My faithful curs my voice obey. 

And wend with me 4)n secret way, 
Where none miglit know our travel’s 
bent. 

Or interrupt our bold intent. 

" Thou know’st the chapel, sire : it 
stands 

Upon a rock, whose height com- 
mands 

The smiling island far and near; 

Mo vuliiur liandNuch W4)ik might rear. 
And linMigh without it seem but 
stnall, 

Within Hs treasurt* passeth all, 

The mother and the babe dixiiie, 
\iid the ihiee kings that saw the 
sliTlI. 

Tfnee limes thirty steps ascends 
The pilgrim, ere his labour ends. 
But •^4)011 fortfets tin'* giddy r4)ad 
Wii.i- ii4'ar to Christ, and near* to 
God. 

“Deep ill the rock there is a grot, 

W here light of glad day cometh not, 
A imisome and empoison’d den. 
Dank with ihit‘k vapours of the fen. 
Within this den the dragon lay. 

Ills \ictims watching night and day, 
A hellish watchiiiaii at the gate 
Of God's own house, the monster 
sate ; 

And w’hen the pilgrim passed before 
The spot oft stained with human 
gore. 

From atnhuHcade the dragon came. 
And swallowed up Ins tveary frame. 
“ Before the doubtful fight I try. 

The sacred rock I mounted high. 
And knelt befiire the babe, to cleanse 
My soul from sin, by penitence. 
There, when the wondrous imago 
shone, 

My glittering gear I girded on, 

Ann with my good spear in the right. 
Descend well- omen’d to the fight. 

1 leave behind my faithful band 
Of squires, and give my last com- 
mand; 
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And moantiiig iSgbt 1 x 17 faithful steed. 
Pray Gud to help me in my need. 

Scarce had I reach'd the open spot 
That lies before the noisome grot, 
When bark my curs, and snoru my 
steed, 

And rears him high, and checks his 
speed ; 

For, I 0 ! wound up in fearful clue, 
Exposed the monster lies to view, 
And basks him in the sultry sun ; 

My ready curs against him run, 

But, rising quick, be gives them 
pause, 

And wide be opes his ponderous 
jaws, 

And sends his breath forth like a 
blight, 

And howls like jackall in the night 

But quickly I revive their rage. 

And with new fury they eiigat^e. 
While I my spear, my strongest, 
throw 

With might against the scaly foe ; 

But powerless as a stone it fulls 
Thrown back from triple granite 
walls, 

And ere 1 could renew my throw 
My steed shies from the hideous foe’; 
He fears that eye of serpent glare. 

He fears that breath that chokes the 
air. 

And startles back— and now the strife 
Wellnigh had ended with my life. 

“ Quick from my steed I spring, and 
bear 

My ready brand with threatful air. 
But all my blows fall dintless on 
That harness harder than the stone. 
And with its tail, wide lashing round, 
It brings me powerless to the ground. 
Already seem’d its yawning jaws 
Before the mighty gulp to pause, ' 
When rush my curs, a faithful pair, 
Upon the softer parts laid bare, 

And bite, and tear, and pinch it so, 

It stands and hcwls for very wo. 

And while it bowls in agony, 

With sudden spring I shake me free, 
Deep to the hilt my sword 1 bury 
Within the monsWr’s mesentery. 
Where scales protect not from his 
foes, 

And from the wound the black blood 
flows. 

He sinks, and buries in bis fall 
Me with his body’s weighty ball. 


the Dragon* * TNoy# 

My senses leave me. In n iwound 
1 lay ; and, when 1 look’d around, 
My faithful squires beside me stood, 
And lies the Dragon in his blood.*’ 

Scarce bad the noble youth made 
pause. 

When lodd arose the free applause : 
Too long restrained the mingled tide 
Of rival plaudits, multiplied, 

Came from the echoing rooftenfobjL 
As swelling wave on wave is roll’d. 
Hisbrotlier knights with one acclaim 
Might crown him with a wreath of 
fame, 

From street to street in triumph 
proud 

Might bear him on the grateful crowd. 
The master folds his brow severe, 
And bids the throngs in silence hear. 

And speaks : 'Thy valiant hand 

hath slain 

The foe that many fought in vain ; 
The grateful people's Deity, 

Thou art thine order’s enemy; 

Thy heart hath born a serpent, know. 
Worse than the bloody dragon- foe. 
That snake, the venom of thy breast, 
A will it is by pride possess'd. 
Whose stubborn bent may not incline 
To order and to discipline, 

That man from man asunder tears, 
And with itself to ruin bears. 

“ Wild courage may the mood display, 
A (’Iniatiairs boast is to obey ; 

For where the Lord of earth and skies 
Walked in a servant’s humble guise, 
The fathers of our order there 
The vow of holy knighthood aware, 
The hardest duty to fulfil. 

To curb our own rebellious will I 
Thee hath vainglory led astray, 

(jfo, take thee from my sight away ! 
Who hcorns his master's yoke divine. 
Not worthy is to wear his sign.” 

Breaks out the crowd with angry roar, 
Hi.s brother-knights forgrace implore. 
And shakes the pillar'd dome around 
But silent lotiks upon the ground 
The y outh, and doffs hiskniglitly gear. 
Kisses the mastei’s hand severe. 
And goes. He follows with his eye, 
And back be calls In in lovingly, 

And speaks. — ** Embrace me, noble 
son, 

Tlie harder fight thy faith hath won ! 
This cross receive. It is the meed 
Of humble heart, and noble deed.” 
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EIGHT DAYS IN 

Being ia Naples in the spring of 
1834, 1 resolved to travel northward 
to Ancona as straight as the ci*ow 
ilies^* and the execution of this plan 
Jed me through the most niuuntaia* 
OU8 parts of the Abruzzi. , 

In late years this secluded and 
romantic region has been by no 
means unexplored. Many Germans 
make a pilgrimage to the battle- liejd 
of Tagliacozzo; some English in* 
speet the lake of Celano and the 
subterranean canal ; and a few tak^^, 
up shooting- cpiarters at Atpiila. Still 
the country remains undescribed. I 
am in no situation to describe it. I 
was able to catch only a fleeting 
glance at its scenery and its inh^it- 
aiits ; and 1 noW set down niy recol- 
lections, not will) the hope of giving 
any important intorrnation, but from 
the wi'sh to ieviv<* in my own nnnd 
tlie thoughts and images of a few 
<lays, wbicli were amongst the bap- 
pi(*Ht of the very happy days I 
spent in Italy. IMy time was limit- 
ed, and the season was far too early 
lor so Inlly a ]iroviiice ; lor I entered 
the mountains (»u the 7th of March. 
The weather had indeed been sin- 
gularly mild ; hut even Italian sce- 
nery, with all its evergreen leaves, 
is injured by witjter; and after a 
season ordinarily severe, the roads 
in ino^'t parts of my journey would 
he dilliciilt ti4i at least as late as 
May. 

Ah to the anti(|uitieB of the Ahrriz- 
zi, little need be said; the classical 
interest of tlie country is chiefly con- 
lined to a few narratives of Livy, 
with Virgil’s descriptions of the fierce 
Sabines, the marauding yE([ui, and 
the Marbian enchanters. To those 
who wish to study minutely the an- 
cient geography of the Abruzzi, the 
book of Cluveriua wil^ furnish an 
acu'ount of what was known in his 
time; and if the aiiii(|uari(*9 of the 
present day know any thing farther 
of the matter (which, except as to 
Dod well’s iuspection of the country 
above Rieti, may he doubted). Nih- 
by's hook is in print to testify it. 
The spell which lures us into the pro- 
vinces of the Abruzzi lies in the face 
with which nature there looks on us, 
in their forests, their mountains, their 
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precipices, their d^hiog streams, and 
their robber stories. 


SorB, a dirty little town, lies clo^e 
on the bank of the river Lifis or 
Garigliano, in a kind of nook at the 
foot of tlie »U*ep mountains which 
separate the Ulterior Abruzzo froin\ 
the Terra di Lavoru. An <»ld castle 
is perched on a precipitous ropk 
overhanging the town, and' imme- 
diately cm emerging from among the 
houses, we enter a little labyrinth 
of vineyards and pollarded trees, 
with llat-roofcMl mill- houses, water- 
courses crossed by planks, and 
water plashing and mill-wheels hum- 
ming, — a pretty' rural picture, enli- 
vened occasicuially by a peasant toil- 
ing through with his loaded mules. 
To carringe-roads we have here bid 
adieu foi a week. We liave e.ross-jd 
to the left bank of tlie stream, and in 
a cjuarter of an hour wB' are in the. 
Abruzzo, and are climbing through 
a deep tortuous ravine, with cliffs 
all about us, clothed with trees and 
brushwood, and ilie liver leaping 
and F]>aikliDg cheerfully beneath. 
The I’owers are opening to diink 
the first breathings of spiing, and the 
grass and creeping plants wliich 
mantle richly over rcjck and soil, are- 
glittering with the, morning dew and 
rising sun ; all is awakening fra- 
grance, brightness, and life. 

Among the ruined palaces and tem- 
ples of Rome, and in the \ineyards 
and orange grov<*s beside Uie blue 
sea of Naples, 1 had w’armed my 
iinaginatiou with that inspiration 
which, once breathed on the heart, 
never again grows cold. It did not 
desert me now as I entered this up- 
per valley of the. Apennines, to seek 
a new colour and form of Italian 
landscape ; happy and elevating 
recollections till onged in upon me, 
and blended with the pure sunshine 
which slept on the green undulating 
hills. 1 had to trace upwards, for 
more than tiventy' miles — nearly in- 
deed to the source of the river — the 
valley watered by tlie Liri.s, and 
called, above Sora, the Val cli Roveto. 

I had soon issued from the pass of 
Sora; the path winded along thehills, 

2 T 
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high up on the left side of the stream, 
aud the valley for several miles lay 
open before me. It is deeper and 
Barrower than beneath Sora, never 
perhaps more than two miles wide, 
and often less. The river, in most 
places, flows silently aud swiftly be- 
tween low sandy or pebbly shores; 
but ill some spots the banks rise and 
approach each other, forming deep 
rocky ravines. The outlines of the 
landscape are soft, waving, aud va- 
ried. At one time the whole breadth 
of the valley is spread out in a flat 
green plain, sometimes the hills shoot 
down long arms into the hollow, or 
round grassy eminences are scatter- 
ed about; and in one or two spots 
the hills are cleft into steep giilleys, 
running up sideways into the hosom 
of the moiiuraius. 

The I'liscan Apennines — I have 
esp<'cially in view the mountains of 
the Casentino — are chiefly lumpish 
heaps, presenting abrupt outlines 
only among the glens about their 
roots; standing on the heights, aud 
looking far abroad, one sees only 
indications of fine forms: we could 
believe that the mountains had been 
suddenly stopped in their growth. 
In the Roman Apennines, and yet 
more in those of Naples, we see far 
bolder shapes and more sudden ele- 
vations ; many of the Abru^zi moun- 
tains are magnificent in contour, 
very many are beautiful in their 
prolonged undulations. But even 
amongst these we recognise only 
detached fragments of the Salvator 
landscape. Every where the Apen- 
nine has a character distinctly differ- 
ent from the sieepled, castellated 
Alpine landscape; it is smoother, 
more waving in lines, composed of 
parts which flow imperceptibly into 
each other. The Alpine chain is a 
fortress buiit for the genius of Italy, 
with stupendous towers and moats, 
ramparts and bridges: the Apen- 
nine is the summer palace in which 
she reposes, looking down on her 
gardens from long airy terraces, and 
descending into them by winding 
staircases. 

In the whole Val di Roveto, we 
scarcely find, either in the kind of 
vegetation or in its abundance, any 
token of our having left the foitunate 
fields of the Campagna. The moun- 
tains are grassy to their summits, 
^scattered woods wave far up their 
sides, and in the hollow of the vid- 


ley, corn-fields, vineyards, and olive 
platitattous bloom every where; large 
beech* trees are frequent near the 
stream, and several thickets are 
formed by old oaks, splendid in 
shape and size, some of the fiuebt 
indeed 1 have seen in Italy. When I 
pai^sed up the valley, these trees had 
stood out the winter cold, and yet 
their ftiliage, though brown and dead, 
remained hanging on the houglis, 
often embowering one as thickly as 
in the v ei (hint g)<iw of thidr summer. 
They bore witness to the mildness 
wiiii which winter visits Italy; the 
old robber is softened by the beauty 
of bis vi<'tiin, and the touch which he 
lays on her is as gentle as a lover's. 

The valley is chiefly under lillatje, 
and by no means thinly inhabited. 
It Contains scaicely ait}' solitary hou- 
ses, hut a gt»od many little hainiets, 
and several villages. The lowest of 
these, Balzorano, is also the largest, 
containing, as 1 was told, about a 
thousand souls ; as seen from the 
road which passes under ir, its hi- 
tiiation is rmnarkahly picturf'sque — 
upon and among hioken rock>% and 
thick beech \v(*ods, a black gloomy 
castle overhanging the town and its 
ravine. Another villaae, t‘alled Mo- 
rino or Morrea, is plac(‘d in a beauti- 
ful nook, amoufr tui fy hillot'ks, at the 
entiance of a gorge among tlie moun- 
tains. The governinenl liad hail a 
survey made aud a track maiked out 
for a carnage road ; hut I found the 
road still uuinadc, and the old path 
quite impassable fur any wheeled 
rehicle. 

lliirfng the whole daj' I did not 
encounter a dozen travellers. One 
roguish old fellow carried me to a 
wooden hut, open as a kind of ta- 
vern, where lie received the lion's 
share of my refreshment. Aft»‘r- 
wards, while 1 lay and rested at the 
foot of an oak, an old woman and 
young ma^ came up; the female 
hailed me wdth the unceremonious 

Tlinu/' and bade me ribe and 
come along with them. I accepted 
the invitation, and walked on witli 
these people for three or four hours. 
Both motlier and sou belonged to 
Balzorano; and both were frank, 
rude, independent folks. The mother 
said she had another son, but on my 
asking where he Jived, she laughed, 
and replied that she must not tell 
me-~he w as under a cloud (in dis- 
grazia della giustizia). As ehc seem- 
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ed disposed to take the matter easi- 
ly, I pressed to know his oflenee, but 
this question she constantly evaded, 
easing it was a bit of a misdemean- 
our, a “ faceendelta,** which just 
means that it was not murder. I 
liked the people in spite of the foc- 
ceridetta, and as the youth and I 
were both hound for the city of Aqul- 
la, 1 would willingly have accom- 
panied him, if he had travelled at a 
slower rate. I wished, however, to 
look abrmt ino, and was wearied by 
the heat ; and when about three in 
the afternoon we approached the 
village of Civiteliadi Roveto, I resol- 
ved to stop there for the night, my 
female Iriend offering to introduce 
me in a house where 1 should have 
good and hospitable reception, not 
the house of an innkeeper, but that 
of an honest man (on galantuomo), 
a significant distinction, if we take it 
literally, which the speaker did not. 
.She had o\ er-calciilated her iiillu- 
ence, or tny appearance was against 
me; the hostess of the honest man's 
house expressed scrujiles, and 1 
made for ihe vvrelclied wine-house 
of the \ illnge. 

T]»e vi!l;j:^e is seated on a roeky 
uneven eminence, lising close from 
the riLdil side of the stieain ; we 
must thread our way upwards 
thiough the steep narrow lanes till 
we reaeli a little open platform at 
tiie head i>l' ilu* place. Turning our 
backs on the vilhigt* and the valley, 
we have our fust picture — Ibe little 
square, with its low parapet aud its 
one old buttressed house, in the 
foreground; beneath it the green 
hollow, covered with olive-trees, 
dotted with flat- roofed gai den- 
houses, and rising into verdant 
Knolis about tbe roots <if the moun- 
tain ; and then, beyond all, the 
mountain itself, dipping in one long 
perpendicular precipice, with ])ine- 
trees springing out of the snow at 
its edges, and clinging to chinks in its 
sides ; a smooth conical peak reti- 
ring above tbe cliffs, and leading tbe 
eye downwards again on the left by 
a gentle curve into a thick beech 
wood, which nestles warmly about 
the mountain’s feet. Looking down 
the valh‘y we have a landscape which 
at this moment Is singularly lovely ; 
but its beauty is created l>y the ten- 
der light and broad mellow shadow- 
ing of the sinking sun. The pencil 


could not represent tbe clear mirror- 
ed stream, the wooded mounds, nor 
the soft slopes of the turfy moun- 
tain. Far up tbe mountain, on the 
left side of the river, stand a church, 
tower, and group of houses among 
trees, indicating Civiia d’Antina, a 
village said to possess some antiqui- 
ties, and to be. the site of an ancient 
Marsian town, remarkable, like the 
common run of thieves, for nothing 
but the number of its aliases. If 
we turn round on the village be- 
neath us, and look across the river, 
we might make a pleasing composi- 
tion by grouping in tbe foreground 
one or two of thos#' blind houso- 
walls with their rafters projecting 
like a pent-house ; in tlie centre 
would stand tbe high square-built 
belfry of the little "church, rising 
over tbe myrtle bushes and broken 
garden wall; and on the other side 
of tbe stream rise tbe hills, speckled 
far up with scattered copse, and 
ending in a gently waving line, one 
point of which is marked on the 
horiyion by something which looks 
like a cross, denoting the spot where 
a missionary priest was murdered. 

Our lodging for tbe night Is, in the 
very worst style, a specimen of those 
hedge taverns in which 1 have 
housed a hundred times in foot jour- 
neys in Italy. It is a bouse of one 
story, and excepting two little sleep- 
ing apartments, its whole space is 
taken up by one large lofty room, 
serving all imaginable purposes. A 
flight of steps outside leads up from 
the lane to the diior, which stands 
always open, for tbe egress of the 
smoke, and tbe ingress of a group 
which just now occupies the space 
beside it, — two half-naked children 
stealing bran out of a wooden trough, 
and two pigs, the rightful owners, 
grunting indignation at them. The 
floor is of clay, which, if the roof be 
no belter than is usual, may become 
mud; the movable furniture con- 
sists of two begrimed wooden tables, 
a few stools, and some chairs wliich 
once were straw-bottomed; but be- 
sides these movable seats, a stone 
bench, having tbe wall of tbe pro- 
jecting chimney for its back, is built 
on each side of the hearth : on thia 
settle we shall sit now, and lie down 
to sleep in an hour or two. In a few 
minutes we see the swine banished, 
and the children imprisoned^ the 
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door is shut for the first time since 
morning ; the one window, which of 
course has no glass, is closed by a 
ahutter; the lamp is lighted, and 
hung in the chimney ; fresh wood is 
thrown on the hearth, and its acrid 
fumes blow a little supererogatory 
blackness on the rafters, and make 
our unaccustomed eyes drop tears 
ns fast as the Arabian tree its medi- 
cinal gums. Our host and a friend 
have been out bird-shooting, and sit 
before the fire cleaning tiieir guns, 
tine muscular well-featured men, 
just such figures and dress as you 
see in Eastlake's pictures ; for 1 have 
not remarked X^lthough there may 
be) any district except this valley, 
in which the ordinary dress unites 
all parts of the so-called brigand 
costume. The felt bat, worn in- 
doors as well as abroad, is peak(‘d, 
and a bunch of wild flowers stuck 
in its band; the short jacket wa^^ 
once embroidered, tlie vest is of 
some showy colour, as pm pie or 
scarlet, and a coloured handkerchief 
is wound scarf-wise round the waist; 
the deeds without a name descend 
no lower than the knees ; round the 
feet and calves, over the s-cockings, 
or instead of them, are wi app*ed 
rollers of coarse linen, a ren.naut of 
the Roman dress; and on tlie foot is 
worn no shoe, but a genuine classi- 
cal sandal, a wooden or lliick leaiher 
sole, braced with coids rocntl the 
ankle and instep. The sandal seems 
to be peculiar to the Uo\etebi, ami 
their neighbours, as near as A vez/ano, 

give them a nickname f (Vnuciari 
which apparently bar. alinsi.ni to ir. 
The plain- looked, red-hairc d hostess 
finds employment enough in cooking 
the supper and scolding lier ofl- 
spring; and two female visitors of 
hers bit on the st<ine- bench opposite 
to us. The younger, a girl about 
fourteen, can neither work, nor 
talk, for staring at the odd-looking 
foreigners ; the other, a woman of 
eighteen, is busily and modestly oc- 
cupied with her distaH*. Both are 
fine women, but the elder is a god- 
dess, — a Juno in disguise of a moun- 
tain maiden, — a genuine Juno, for 
Gaisford himself cannot prove from 
Homer that the goddess, except on 
one great occasion, ever w^ashed her 
face. These mountuiticers, indeed, 
of both sexes, struck me every where 
as unusually handsome, taller, if I 


mistake not, than the Neapolitans of 
the low; country, certainly fairer both 
in complexion and in eyes and hair ; 
and this girl’s head, with its fine 
shape, its straight noble features, its 
full warm chestnut eyes, and its dark 
brown hair, rich as the tresses of the 
weeping birch, is the pi-rfeciion of 
animal beauty. Her head is covered 
with a wdiite handkerchief, folded 
square, in a fiisliiou coinmon else- 
where; and Ijer round tall form is 
certainly dihflguied by the s]M*eies 
of defensive armour called, 1 think, 
stays, or corset, which this l\Iai>i;m 
nymph wears above llte revt of Iier 
dress, and has oi nameott d In j^ond 
all the rest, |)atcljii)£r it uiji candy 
reds and greens, and fastniiciir it 
in front witli yellow cord.'-. i Ldnua- 
teJy crossed. 

Next tiiondog 1 was olV at sum i 'C, 
and follo'wi't d the stream t;utiu*r up- 
war. is. Alter some iiiil<‘s toe valley 
seemed nlveat to eml in luaU o* me, 
tlie mountain sinking at its 
and IjLijje shapeless liilloeks looking 
asifskakt n down at rando’ii into riio 
hollow. At last I r(*aelied a spoi 
wiiicli allowed me to s' e w liat I had 
to txpeet. Direcily in fioid, a’ :t 
liuli* tli^iance, the rut i jtniled out 
fioiu bemaili an old stone Inidgr, 
beside wlueh •"tootl a ir.ill in a 
thicket; on Uie light nsse iiiu»,etli- 
aiely liom thebiidge :i iiiirged sandy 
scaur, spiinkh'd widi lMi>hes ; rind 
behind tlie hridg*', right aero‘-s {Voni 
side to sifle ot the glen, siretelied a 
wall ol rock tu'o or three linndrcd 
feel high, witli a \illage (Peschio 
C’ uiale) perched on its ed</»*, some 
of the houses lianiriiig own- the jne- 
cipice, and a kind of Ii:tle forn.S'S 
pre eiiting its bastions a>>ove tln s(‘. 
The stream looks here as if jt weie 
issuing from its source ; but this spot 
is only the encranco to a ])rofound 
and iiairow defile, \shich exr<*nds 
about a mile in lengUi, particnlaily 
formidable as a inilitaiy ])o^iti(«ii, 
and striking as a piece of sci neiy. 
From the bridge tlie road winds up 
the lull to tlie riglit, and leaving on 
tlie left the stream far beneadi it, 
and the bigb grassy rock on wliich 
the village stands, proceeds with 
little cliang(! of level about half way 
up a winding lino of precipices, 
being sometimeB cut in the ‘rock, 
and Humelimes built on its acclivi- 
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ties; the rocks beneath it go almost 
evorywliere sheer down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and beetle overhead 
thr<MJgh seatter<»d trees,whiletlirough 
an occasional opening we catch a 
glimpse of round wooded hills be- 
yond. Tin* pass grows steeper and 
narrower, till it is locked by the rock 
on which is built the village of Ca- 
pistrello. 

(’lose at the foot of this rock, in a 
<h>tf‘[> dark dell, through wliich the 
river leaps in rapids, the remarkable 
subterranean canal, from the great 
lake of (h*lano, or Fucine lake, 
discharges itself into the Liris. We 
turn t<» the east, out of the Val 
di Roveto, leave behind ns the \il- 
lage of Oapistrello and the inoiin- 
Uiiii't, whieh on the west side of the 
\ id ley form here tlie Ronjan fron- 
tier, and find ourselves on a Ijare 
)»lain, ])er}i;ij»s a mile and a half each 
way, shut in by slopincr and imt lofty 
liili'^ bel(n«* and on each side <»f us. 
■j’jie liills in front conceal tlie lake 
I'l oin us, and tlic ( anal, coiniiicncing 
nt its edu^e, pierces for three miles 
thioiJLd) the, boW(‘ls of the inountaiii 
;nnl ot the plain on udneb v.'(‘ stand. 
Tfie pui pos(* ol’ it was t(» carry <»ft’ 
lli»* oveiliowiiif): waters of tiie lake; 
ir was ex.ciitrd by the Ihnperor 
i ']:\u(iiu.>, and r<‘''{iiied by Adrian, 
was Ion:; lot t sigl>t of, and has bei^n 
lately cleared out by the .Neapolitan 
When ] \isited it, the 
bad iione on for ten 3 *cars; 
and with the labour of tin* liundrcHl 
men then employed, it was ex])e(*led 
fliat a few inontiis more would hnisli 
it. In tin* orijziiial execution of the 
woilv, thiity thousand Roman slaves 
l.'dKMired for eleven years; and, to 
allow tills vast number to work at 
once, the level was first taken, and 
pits sunk from the surface of the 
ground to the necessary depths, the 
d(‘tachment at each sbalt thence, pro- 
ce( ding to cut liorizontaliy till it met 
the next. l'h(3 depth at whicli the 
tunnel runs under ground is very 
great, some of the perpendicular 
shafts in lh<» plain being nearly four 
hundred Fnglisli ftut in depth. 
Other sloping shafts lc*ad down into 
the canal from the sides of the moun- 
tain ; and most of these shafts, and 
the greater ]»art of the main water- 
course, had been cleared when 1 saw 
them. 

Finding one of the workmen going 


to his labour, I requested him to 
take me down with him. He lighted 
hia lamp, and we entered one of the 
sloping passages about the foot of 
the hill. The shaft winded, and day- 
light immediately deserted us: the 
passage was wide enough to make 
the walk easy, but the steps hewn 
in the rock were much broken, and 
all was damp and very soon fetid. 
The descent may have lasted less 
than a (juarter of an hour. As we 
came near the bottom, we began to 
bear the rumbling of the cars, and 
cries of the labourers echoing hollow' 
through the galleries ; and at last, 
reaching the level of the canal, we 
stood in a busy subterranean world. 
Lamps twinkled from the walls, shed- 
ding lines of light into the field of 
shadow about them ; the strokes of 
the pickaxe resounded on the rock, 
and t!«e workmen sung and shouted 
to each other. The height of the 
great galhwy does not seem to be 
anywhere less than twenty feet, and 
the width allows two cars to pass. 
1'he paving of the bottom has been 
destroyed in the new excavations ; 
overhead the? arch does not appear 
t<» liave been faced where it passes 
tlirough the solid rock ; water runs 
under foot, and drops from the roof, 
forming many lnas^i\e and beautiful 
petrifactions, one of which, a thick 
pillar, crossed witli rings, like those 
of the Tuscan rustic, was pointed 
out by the woikmen with peculiar 
admiration. AVe walked through the 
horizontal gallery towards the lake, 
entered an ascending staircase, and 
in about half an hour after descend- 
ing into the darkness, we saw day- 
light from the other side of the moun- 
tain twinkling above us, like a clear, 
white star. My guide blew out his 
lamp; the spot of pure sky grew 
larger, and the light fell faintly about 
us ; and then we stepped out at once 
from the glimmer and gloom of 
Hades into the broad open light of 
upper earth and day. 

The transition and the spectacle 
were overpowering ; it was as when 
the adventurer, in a midnight cavern, 
had touched a talisman; and, lo! a 
fairy land lay around him, glowing 
in enchanted sunshine. The picture 
was the blue, smooth lake — a picture 
six- and- thirty miles in circumfe- 
rence ; the chasing in which it was 
set was plain, and wood, and icy 
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mountains. It was about mid- daj; 
the sun was h\(^h aud bright, the sky 
deep and cloudless ; and the Jand- 
scape, which melted into the Jight, 
was n wide pageant, which nature 
bad adorned with her licbest inagui- 
dccnce. Round and round soared 
vast rocky mountains, some of the 
loftiest of the Apennines; the never- 
melting snows crowned their kingly 
heads, forests wrapped tlieir feet, 
aud human dwellings slumbered 
W'hite and peaceful heneaih their 
shadow. The outlines of the scene- 
ry were varied as well as bold. We 
stood a good way above the level of 
the water, on tlie side of a tlattish, 
moory rautre of hills, the only incon- 
siderable heights about the lake ; and 
about half a mile beneath us, beyond 
a sandy plain, the inland sea rlopled 
against its shore. I’o the left rose a 
very fine aud lofty mountain, steep 
and bare, with two conical summits, 
aud snow lying in the galleys far 
down its face. This was "the Mount 
Velino; and on a rugged hill, among 
its roots, a tuft of cypresses marked 
the site of the aucieut prison-town 
of Alba. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, a beautiful wooded plain, ver- 
dant like an orchard, came forward 
to meet the lake ; and through its 
bowers twinkled the roofs, church- 
towers, and castle of Avezzano. 
When the eye moved thence, still 
along the brink of the lake, the gar- 
den-plain between hill and water 
appeared to narrow; white dwell- 
ings shone among the trees, a huge 
misformed rock strode down like a 
promontory from the great niuun- 
taiu-cJjain nearly to tlie lake, and 
beneath it stood the town of Celano, 
the largest on the lake. Round this 
left, or north sitle of the lake, as far 
as the sight comd distinguish, ran a 
girdle of w'oo ls gemmed with habi- 
tations ; and over the rock of Celano 
were piled prolonged mountain- 
ridges, line behind line, a perspec* 
tive along leagues of snows, the 
border of an inaccessible icy wilder- 
ness. On the right side of the lake 
the heights were less remarkable; 
some headlands dipped right down 
into the water, and gloorny pine- 
woods darkened the northern sides 
of the sloping hills. Directly in 
fronts beyond the east side of the 
l^e, the view was bounded by a long, 
distant mpUDtain-range^ the ceiebra* 


ted Msjella, which, seen from so re- 
mote a point, presented a more gra- 
dual elevation than the other moun- 
tains : fields of snow clothed it wide 
and deep, and from its fiat head two 
immense black rocks projected into 
the sky, the temples wdu re old de- 
votion worshipped the mountain- 
spirits, or the castles in which the 
genii might have dvvelt- 

The, borders ol the lake contain 
certainly not fewer than twelve or 
fifteen towns or villages, of which 
the largest is Celano, a town of con- 
siderable antitiuity and nuie in the 
middle ages. The lake is now much 
contracted from its ancient limits ; 
but no natural outlet is known for 
its waters, and the inhal>itant.s seem 
to speak of this fact with something 
like a superstitious feelini?. If the 
books are to he believed, Roiiinti or 
aboriginal ruins exist in several .spots 
on the banks. I had no time to 
search for these, and besides Alba, 
1 heard of only two ))laeeti of the 
kind. The one is Paterno, a village 
between Avezzano and Celano ; the 
other is Luc«), a hamlet, seemingly 
about a mile to the southward t)f the 
mouth of tlie cdual, wIktc have b*'en 
found inscriptions, and veuiains of 
cohitiiiis aud p<»lyL''onal walls. Ovtu' 
Liieo we may bidieve still hang llio 
sliafles of Viigil’s “ C.ii\»vo o( Angi- 
lia,” where the Oriental sorceiess 
taught magic to the aboriginal iiuu- 
ters, and win^n^ tlic nymphs of the 
woods and of the glassy waters wept 
for the death of l uibro, the eiicliaii- 
ter, soldier, and piiest. On the east 
side of the lake lies the country of 
the ancient Peliguians; hehitiil the 
Majella,ten miles from the tiiountain, 
Blands the town of Sulmoua, the 
ancient Sulmo ; and at Sulmo was 
born the Juxurious legendary Ovid, 
whose cradle we could rather fancy 
placed among the clustering vine- 
yards aud rose-gardens of Naples. 

When I awoke the following 
morning, and threw back the shutter 
of my unglazed window, tlie cool 
morning wind rustled nintmg the 
orange- trees of the gniden; and on 
their glossy foliagi-, and on the lake 
beyond, the sun slione warmly and 
brightly, inspiriting me for the long 
mountain walk which was to carry 
me up to Aquila. 1 drank coffee on 
the shop-board of my hoity an honest 
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tailor, and set off in company with 
hU fion Paolo, a youth of tifceen, by 
profeHHioii a violin player, who was 
to guide me to the ruins of Alba. 

Aiba stood on a steep isolated iiili, 
near the foot of the majestic Mount 
Velino; and our road to it Jed 
us fur some three miles among 
green lanes between gardens and 
vineyards, and then up the grassy 
rocks of the eminence, amidst scat* 
tered ruins of brick edifices, and 
along considerable remains of the 
rudest kind of polygonal walls. Fi om 
the summits of the irregular hill the 
view is very fine; behind it a deep 
hollow sunk down, parting it from 
the mountain, whose craggy face, 
rent into ravines, frowned down on 
us from the north. In front lay the 
verdant gardens of Avezzano, the 
blue lake and the mountains be- 
yond. On one side a bare but very 
grand pa^ts led eastwards towards 
the bridle path Iroin Celano to 
Aquila ; and on the other hand rose 
a long slope of uneven ground, a 
kind of sliailow valley, several miles 
in length, dotted with one or two 
little t<»wns, the most distant being 
Tagliaci>zzo. 

Alba has witnessed tragic scenes. 
It was the St Helena of republican 
Home, reconiiiiended for that ser- 
vice by its retired situation among 
the mountains, by its insulated po- 
hirion on its rock, and by the strength 
of its foriificaiious. Of the van- 
quished kings and generals who 
were there imprisoned, Syphax, 
Prince of Niimidia, the husband of 
the beaiJiitui Sophonisba, was one ; 
but the climate of the Apennines 
was insupportable to the Moor, and 
the Senate graciously allowed him 
to die at Tivoli. At a later period 
of the republic, this mountain-castle 
was the duiureon and tomb of Per- 
He»js, the proud, cruel, and super- 
stitious King of Macedon. His deeds 
gave him lair themes lor reilection in 
bis prison — fratricide — parricide-— 
and a crime which has no name — 
the having successful iy tempted his 
own father to murder. He died 
there after an imprisonment of some 
years. He died of hunger; either 
that his guards neglected to bring 
him food, or that he at last remem- 
bered a taunting advice of the con- 
Bul who made him captive, and 
Starved him self to death. The Se« 


nate buried him with pomp; and 
his tomb may lie undistinguishable 
among the heaped fragments about 
us, or may be beneath yonder cir- 
cular ruin, which we shall soon pass 
beneath the hill. It is no matter 
where it be ; every day, in Italy and 
elsewhere, we tread unknowingly 
upon graves. 

The people of the country are ig- 
norant of these events; but some 
questions asked with another pur- 
pose brought under my view their 
knowledge of a more modern chap- 
ter of history, a sad and bloody one, 
the scene of which lay not far from 
hence. 

“ Do you know,” said 1 to Paolo, 
" that in old times the people of this 
country were conjurers, and dealt 
with evil spirits ‘t They had the 
power of charming serpents, and 
played with them as if they had been 
earthworms. Can your people now 
do that y” 

The boy smiled, but not quite 
heartily. “ 1 wish they could,” said 
he. “ Not that the serpents are 
dangerous to us; but there are plenty 
of vipers among the low grounds 
about the Jake; and the old men 
tell us that there is a tract of land 
beside Luco yonder, now quite 
untilled, that was once a blooming 
vineyard, till the snakes came up 
into it, and drove the vinedressers 
away.” 

“ Ay, but, my good friend, it was 
by magic that your ancestors sub- 
dued the serpents ; and perhaps you 

have something of the sort still 

You have magic, have you not ? 
You have the gfitfafura ? ” 

Poor Paolo looked frightened, and 
tried to cross himself, wiihoiit my 
seeing it. About the prevalent 
superstition of the gcttatnru he did 
not choose to speak. ” The Htdy 
Virgin protects us, and since her 
birth we know nothing of magic in 
this country : but )«uig, long ago, 
there were many wicked deeds done 
here by magic. If you had asked 
me, when we were near the town, 
1 could have shown you at a distance 
the place on the lake where was 
once a grand and beautiful city call- 
ed Marsiglia. 1 do not know' the 
story well, and nobody dues; hut 
sure it is that by magic that city was 
sunk into the lake: and when the 
ffshermen sail by the place, they can 
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look over the edp;e of the boat, and 
sec the castles and churches lying 
deep dow'u beneath tlie water. And 
for that matter,” coiiiiuued he, gain- 
ing courage fnun the sound of his 
own voice, ” in the spot we stand 
on, all is not as it should be : it is all 
owing to a great treasure tliat is hid 
in the earth, but if we do not med- 
dle with the hoard, notliiug can harm 
us.” 

“ Indeed I ” replied I, “ that must 
be a pretty story. Let me bear bow 
the treasure came here, and 1 pro- 
mise you not to dig one stroke for 
it.” 

“ It is an old story,” resumed the 
little fiddler, “ and you would bear 
it better from biicliolas the Harbor, 
who has studied surgery at Padua, 
and spoke Latin to you yest«'rday 
in tlie cliurf h. You must know, 
that when Charles of Anjou, an old 
King of Naples, lirst came into the 
country, the Abruz'/esi would not 
take him for their king, and a great 
battle was fought near Tagliacoz^o, 
eight miles up among the hills be- 
yond Maglian<» yoiidcM*, and after he 
had gairo'd tlie h;itLle King Charles 
C‘>nie down and besiei'cd Alba. It 
is a poor place now, but then it was 
n large town, with churches, and 
c*oti\ t'lits, and stddiers. 'j'he people 
ifHfended it for ina?iy monihs, and 
the cruel King swore that he would 
not leave a living i-,oul in u. So 
wlien the Albese pe<»ple saw that the 
King would soon tak<* the place, tliey 
gathered together their gold and 
jewels, and all their riches, and dug 
a well in the city, the deepest that 
ever was made, and threw all their 
treasure into it, and ilien filled it up 
again, and tore down liouses, and 
piled them above it, that tlie spot 
might not be hiiown. Then tliey 
set lire to the town at the four cor- 
ners, and burnt themselves, and theJr 
wives, and their children, to death 
in the houses ; and when Charles of 
Anjou marched into the town it was 
as desolate as the grave, lie never 
found the treasure, and it lies there 
at this day. The well in which it 
is, is called the Well of Satarn ( Pozzo 
di Saturno,) but no man has ever 
been able to find ibe exact spot. 
There is a guard over it; and no one 
bas ever searched for it but some 
dreadful misfortune has happened 
to him. Some people say it is be- 
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neath that old brick house filled up 
with stones and rubbish, half way 
up the south face of the hill. We 
call the ruin the Pettorino. ” 

Parting from my good little violin- 
ist, I had next to get upon the road 
to the city of AquiJa. 1 crossed the 
plain to the east of Alba, and at its 
extremity found a little hamlet call- 
ed Le Forme, where I stopped to get 
some refreshment, and a man to carry 
my knapsack up the villanously 
steep ascent. The sensation excited 
by my avatar in Le Forme was quite 
flattering. iu the single guest- 
chamber of tlie wine-Jiouse, the 
smoke coinpcdled me to place my- 
self just within the dour, sitting on 
one overturned troiigli, and making 
my wine and bread be set on another. 
The door being, as every where else, 
always wide open, and the floor far 
elevated above the ground outside, 
1 .sat at the top of the stair fully ex- 
posed to \iew. U was holiday, and 
in ten minutes the whole village 
po])uiation, of eacli sex and all arcs, 
was assembled in the lane, looking 
up at the phenomenon. Tliere was 
not opportunity for satisfying all the 
doubts suggested and expressed re- 
garcling me; but when two fellows 
came round among us with a box, 
making the usual tieinand for money 
for masses in behalf of the souls in 
“ purgatoiio,” the spectators were 
greatly relieved at seeing that f gave 
tw<ipen<-o for the repose <d the, <iejul, 
just as if I had been a Christian like 
ibemsehes. 

A goatherd sliouhlered niy bag, 
and we climbed the hill stoutly. 
The pass was called by the country 
people the Maglioua ; is from two to 
three miles long, and formed be- 
tween the skirts of the Miiunt Ve- 
liiio on the one hand, and the Isola- 
ted mountain of C^elunoon the other. 
It is hare of wood, excepting furze 
and brushwood; is wide, but steep 
on both hides, and tiie path, high 
up ou the north side, is very rough. 
We ascend continually until, near 
the end of the defile, we have reach- 
ed a point at a great elevation, com- 
manding a wide prospect : The pass 
is picturesque, tJie ground precipi- 
tous beneath the paths, and a cluster 
of rocks, prettily overgrown with 
shrubs, through which the track 
passes, marks the spot where a poor 
female perished in the snow. Aly 
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companion named it also as having 
been eight years before tiie encamp- 
ment for several weeks of a troop of 
forty robbers; they had levied con- 
tributions on all the villages about, 
and, the man assured me, )iad caught 
hi til, and stripped him of the little 
he had. 

Here my guide moved back, and 
ill a few minutes I had before me a 
long stretch of the valley into which 
1 vvas next to turn, and a landscape 
which was very wild and striking. I 
stood liigh up on the mountains 
forming the west side of the valley 
which runs north from Olano ; 
about me, aho\e, and beneath, lay 
wide fields of snows partially thaw- 
ing, and making my path a little 
rivulet. On the right frowned the 
daik mountain of (!elano, a bare 
calcareous niaslifl-headed mass; 
and thr<»ugh a di‘cp opening between 
it and tlie line inouniaiii next to the 
c'oast, ayipearcd h glimpse of the 
t(»wii, the garden- likf; plain of a 
couple of miles beyond ii, and, fur- 
ther still, a portion of the lake and 
ifs opposite bank. l*]xcept. this little 
biootnifig segment, the whole laiiil- 
schpe was desolate and grand. 

We have now travclb^d tvv'o da 3'8 
ami a Imlf in the Abrii/./o, and liave 
loot with no adventure. W<» appear 
lo be at last, entering a wilder tract 
i)f couiitrv', but tliere likewise we 
shall rnc‘et with no adventure. And 
yet vve are in the heart of those rnoun- 
mins which have been described to 
us as haunted by those bands of 
jobbers that often form tlie most 
prominent image in the mind of a 
traveller about to enter Italy. The 
natives themstlves are to this day 
cowardly to excess where any risk 
of robbery may be contemplated ; 
the frontier mountains, among which 
we are, have unquestiouably been 
the, most usual retreat of the banditti 
when they liave existed, and the bad 
name which they once deserved has 
never ceased to cling to them. 

What is then the real character 
and situatiou of the people in these 
provinces ? 

In the first place, standing on the 
mountain which overhangs ()vindoli, 
we may look about us. The land- 
scape before us is a picture of the 
country (now and elsewhere 1 speak 
of the ulterior or mountainous Ab- 
ruzzo). Part of it is blooming 


like paradise ; part of it a wilderness, 
where scarcely even grass grows. 
Even from the valleys, I believe, 
there is little or no export ; the corn, 
wines, and perhaps the olives, seem 
to be mainly consumed by the inha- 
bitants. From the country about 
Aquila, saflron used to be largely 
carried out; but if 1 recollect rightly 
what was told me, the growing of it 
has nearly ceased. A large propor- 
tion of the country is pasturage, 
where game abounds, and where 
kine, sheep, goats, and swine are 
kept to be driven down to the mar- 
kets in the large towns like Aquila 
or Tcraino, or into the low country. 
In the wooded districts the manufac- 
ture of charcoal goes on ; and every 
one knows, that from the name of 
llie charcoal-burners, the noted sect 
of tlie Carbonari took their appella- 
tion, originating here and in C'ala- 
bria. Altogether the country does 
not support its inhabitants ; they 
emigrate into the low country in all 
directions. In the cities we find 
them as street- ]>orter8 and labourers 
of diflerent sorts; and in the coun- 
tiy they are frcipjent as shepherds 
and farm-servants. Many of them 
go down into the plains only at par- 
ticular seasons to assist in the culti- 
vation, and return to their families 
with their earnings. In some of 
those pestilential plains, of which the 
Campagna of Rome is the most 
remarkable example, the agricultu- 
ral labour is performed almost en- 
tirely by the poor peasants coming 
thus down temporarily from the 
mountains, most frequently from 
tliese very districts. Every one who 
has been in Rome at Christmas has 
seen them exercising another tem- 
porary and miserable trade. The 
Neapolitan pipeTS (piflerari) are 
from this country ; we see one man 
blowing a bagpipe, usually attended 
by another who plays a little fiage- 
let ; for two or three weeks crowds 
of these poor men parade the streets, 
dependent on the generosity of the 
inhabitants, looking dolefully, and 
making doleful music ; and then they 
disappear, no soul in Rome knowing 
or caring how long the few pence 
they have gained will suffice to buy 
food for their children. 

Such is the situation of those 
men whom we hear stigmatized as 
robbers to a man* God knows, they 
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have temptation. It would be^ rash 
in me to pronounce a positive judg- 
ment on a whoUj race without luller 
opportunity than 1 have had of 
knowing them. My opiiiiou of them 
is dtjrived from having gone about 
among the peasants as a pedestrian, 
whose wallet and fiketch'b<»ok cer- 
tainly were little calculated to ex- 
cite cupidity, — from mixing with 
them freely, and in every way, 
completely unarmed, without the 
smallest caution on my part, more 
than 1 should have used at home, 
and without the smallest protectiou 
from police, who, except in the 
towns, are invisible, — and from oc- 
casional conversations with two or 
three officers of their local govern- 
ments, and one or two persons in the 
upper ranks in A<juila. Jndifing 
fnmi these sources of knowledge, 1 
should call these niountaiuecrs 
strictly honest in resjard to pinper- 
ty, faitliful in their engagements, 
hospitable and obliging to Mraiigers, 
and in their irianiuis rough and 
sometimes wild, but most manly and 
independent. To strangers, 1 think, 
th€*y cannot he dangerous; but they 
may be so, both to thenisches and 
to their rulers — among themselves, 
by their fieriness and ready use of 
the knife — to the government, by 
their seeming to be still as fickle as 
in old times, and equally subject to 
the influence of those men nho en- 
joy among them, at the same lime, 
property and personal reputaiiou. 
About Aquila, the Maitjuis Drago- 
netti seems to be a much greater 
man than the King 4»f Naples, Ker- 
dioandluo, as they call him. 


1 should have no great stomach 
for putting to experiment, among 
so needy a race, the challenge given 
me by one of the poorest- looking 
among them, who t4)ld me, with 
great energy, that I might walk from 
one end of their mountains to the 
other with my hand open, and un- 
counted gold in it. Still I have 
great faith in these rough fellows, 
and should travel again in their 
country with far greater confuleiice 
than on the post- roads, either in 
the Papal state or the kingdom of 
Naples. 

Indeed, while the robber- tnmps 
were out, these wild mouiituius 
were not to any extent llie scene of 
their depredations, but only their 
baiints in intervals of repose, and 
their retreat when pucMied. The 
Abruzzesi peasants, iudi'etl, will 
lia\e It, that of late years the lob- 
bers were, almost entirely R<itnan>; 
and one of iIomu, in converhrini*u 
with me, confirmt^d this astseriioii 
by staling it as a tact, that it is by 
burnings of licuse.*-, iinpi iKoiiirients, 
ami executions witJiin th(‘ Koiiiaii 
slate that the robbers have been ex- 
tirpated, {Did that in tin; Abru/zi no 
such pun eedings have taken place. 
Be that as it may, the bandits ai<*, in 
the mean time, ipiite as imaginaiy 
heiiiiTs as ICnglisli highwayimm ; and 
robbery is regatded by itie v\bruz- 
zesi generally in (juile as heinous a 
light as by the peasantry of ling- 
land. lil-liveis (inalvivetili) there 
will always be among these pe<»ple, 
as among every other race; and 
robberies will occasionally take 
place, just as among ourselves.^ 


* I liad not bp< n two nmmths out of tin* coiinfry, whisi (‘.■iccorJirit: to the 
German IJ«•\vspaT^'‘^^) a Ni.ipulitdn jmlge, o!i Jiis way C'i'lano in a r«tri ia;;r, 

WHS atiHckiiU nrnr Istmia, in the plaiiH south of the Abnt/./.i. JIis son was shot 
dead. 

It may not bp uninterestiruf to mpiition a fact Kupplementary to tin* anerdiites of 
the Itornan rohbrrs as in IHIO. Ly ]Mrs Gnihanu*. To lur li\fty and <a»th- 

ful areount the authoress annexes a friKhtful prorlamutioii of the Kotnau govern- 
ment, condemning the whole town of .Soniiiiio, on the inouiilains between iquHinoiic 
and Piperno, to be burnt to the ground. This notorious town is still standing' and 
inhabited, and has never keen destroyed. 1 have fiassed not far from it, and seen it 
perched above, me like, a kite’s nest; and I have conversed wiib some of the iiihahi« 
taiitte, first on taking up my nt^ht’s rpiarterH at Prassedc, u village near it, where the 
soldiers are said to have butchered I)e Caesarks’ wife and family ; and afterw'ards, In 
the romantically beautiful wood, in ivliich, amori^ the roots of the Sorinino IdIIh, and 
bjr the edge of the classical river Amaseiius, stand the interesting Gothic ruins of 
the Carthusian convent of Fossa Nuova, the scene of the murder of Thomas Aqui- 
uju. These men concurred in what had been previously told me by an English 
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During the occupation of Italy 
by the French, these invaders gave 
the name of brigands to the whole 
population of the Ahruzzi, as well 
as of Calabria. They had given the 
same title, and for the same reasons, 
to the peasants who fought them in 
Spain. There is no doubt, that 
both in Calabria and in the Abruzzi, 
the name of King Ferdinand was 
used as a cover for much atrocity; 
but, to a great degree, the war h»*re, 
as inSpain, was justau irregular gue- 
rilla struggle against the intruders, 
in wliich the Italian sharp-shooters 
thought as little of giving their 
eueniies fair play as a farmer's 
wife does of giving law to the 
weasel whom she has caught in her 
hen-roost. The haugnian General 
M an h es, ai d • d e- cam p l<j IVl u rat , (| u i e t- 
ed (or depopulated) lirst the Abruzzi 
and then Calabria. 

While w'e have been thus engaged 
in considering the Aluuzzese cha- 
racter, we have wound ahing the 
niouiitain side, descended into tiie 
hollow, crossed the deep wild tor- 
rent beds, and readied the little hill 
town of Hovel o, from whidi two j>ea- 
sauts were my companions all the 
way to Aijuila. 

ISo travelling companions could 
Lave been franker, more accomitio-. 
dating, or more independent than 
these two men, especially the elder. 
They seemed uuafl'ectedly gladot ilie 
opportunity of serving a siiaiif^er. 
They oifered to stop, if 1 wished it, 
earlier in the evening than they had 
intended ; Alessandro, the younger, 
insisted on carrying my knapsack 
half-way for me ; at night our tavern 
bill was equally divided among the 
three, and a proportion of the price 
of some wine which I had paid for 
on the road peremptorily plac'ed at 
my credit ; and when we parted in 
the city, a trifle wliich I offered to 
the younger man was rudely and 
steadily refused. 

At Rovero the hills shut out from 
us the valley to the south, and w^e 
entered on a long narrow plain, 
equally bare and dreary. The snow 
lay on most of the hills close down 


to the road ; high moory hills were 
on the left, lower heights on the 
right , and the steep rocky head of 
the Gran Sasso peered over the 
woody eminences which extended 
on the horizon right before us. The 
cultivation was infrequent, the land* 
scape desolate without being grand, 
and the whole aspect of it reminded 
me of no place so much as the weary 
moor of llannoch. The first village 
we. reached after Rovero, was Rocca 
di Mezzo, seated on a bare eminence, 
jutting into the plain ; afterwards we 
passed to the right of Rocca di Gam- 
bio, lying on the slope, and entered 
among woods of oak, covering a long 
labyrinth of hills, which form the 
northern end of the line of valley 
through which we had come. The 
road led us giadually among loftier 
hills ; we came on the skirts of the 
forest mountain which had risen on 
our left; we clambered out of one 
little deep jungle, over hillocks, into 
the. next ; and the scene, always 
confined, was often \ery romantic. 

.Just as the sun had set we 
emerged from among the hills, far 
enough to see beneath us a part of 
the fertile valley of the Ateruo, the 
full front of the Gran Sasso, and, 
proudly seated on an eminence at 
its feet, the city of Aquila, or, as the 
country people always call it, the 
Acjuila — the eagle. VVe descended 
abiuptly^ through ravines matted 
with tiees and underwood, and 
swept by dashing torrents. It soon 
became daik, there was no moon, 
and without the oltler man's guid- 
ance neither his fiiend nor 1 could 
have fouiJil the tiack to the village 
of Buiriio, which lies at the foot of 
the hills, three miles from the city. 
My comrades wished to stop here 
for the night: we, and three or four 
other country people, supped da 
thfitjro out of the same dish, in the 
kitchen of the tavern ; then the 
ostler appeared, counted the guests, 
W’eiit out, and returned with "a sack 
of straw for each man ; the table 
was cleared, and a bucket of water 
thrown on the fire ; we disposed 
our sacks in half circle round the 


pninti^r. who had spent two or three weeks in Sonnino,— that tho proclamation was 
put into effect only to the extent of burning two or three ill-reputed hoiMes at the 
bead of the town, and fixing up, in the common fashion, in iron cages, onTiie gates, 
the heada of tome of the exeouted robbers. 
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hearth ; and each man laid himself 
to sleep on his sack, laying his feet 
as near as possible to the dying em- 
bers. 

I reached Aqnila early in the 
morning, and remained there all 
that day, and till nearly sunset the 
next evening. To you, kind reader, 
I may sliow all the lions of the city 
ill half an hour. 1 made here one 
or two acquaintances of a rank su- 
perior to those 1 have lately intro- 
duced you to; but you are to expect 
no personal anecdotes. One bistory 
1 could relate, which is by turns 
comic and sorrowful, and the cha- 
racter of its hero highly original. 
But no ; — I was a stranger, and the 
old man was kind to me ; it shall 
not be by niy means that a smile is 
raised at his expense. Besides the 
sacredness ot piivate character, 
which ie to he respected even 
where the object may never hear 
what has been said ot him, thfue is 
coiihiderable ground tor expecting, 
that hall should write regarding 
any gentleman in Aquila might, hy 
this day tlii(*e months, he coolly 
read olhaud trari'^laUMl to him. 'J’he 
Apennines are not so u holly uiten- 
ligliteiied as we at home believe. 
A friend of mine visited Atjuila the 
>ear before I did, and cairied an 
introduction to a nobleman there, 
the Manpiis Dragonetti (who is a 
public chan'icier, and may be 8|)oken 
of freely). Ue found this gentle- 
man in his study, translating Dugald 
Stewart into Italian. In 1 b20, the 
Marquis, then a very young man, 
was actively constitutional, lie is 
said to have proved his repentance, 
by transmitting to the absolutist go- 
vernment thirty thousand arguments 
(the, Italian copy .eads fh/rdti) ; and 
lie now occupies himself with phi- 
losophy and literature, is an excel- 
lent and multifarious linguist, and 
possesses a highly complete English 
library. There is an academy or 
college at Aquila, of which 1 can 
only report, that the students arc 
Baid to be very numerous, and that 
the establishment bears a high cha- 
racter in its own country. 

Aquila has no claim to classical 
antiquity, but the exact date of its 
foundation has been questioned. 
At any rate, whether the Lombards 
built here any small town or not. 


Aquila became a city under the plans 
of the Emperor Frederick II., who 
perceived the importance of fortify- 
ing his frontier towards Home, lie 
surveyed the valley, and ordered a 
fortified city to be built on this hill : 
about liiVJ his son Conrad executed 
the plan. Troops were s<*nt up into 
the country, who drove the inhabi- 
taiiLis out of the towns of Amiterno 
and Forconc, and pointing to the 
steep hill between those two towns, 
gave the word of command to hiiiid 
on it a new city. The .speannen 
were nearly as good master- masons 
as Aladdin’s genii ; and Acpjiht rose 
out of the earth as if by enchant- 
ment. 

The Abruzzesi are great lovers of 
mystical numbers. The number tor 
Teraino is thirty-three, and lor 
A<]iii!a niilety-nine. Aqnila, we are 
told, has ninety-nine noble taiiiiiies; 
ninet 5 '-nine churches; ninery nie.o 
squares; iiiin'ty-nine fountains ^oj.e 
ot whicli has iiinety nine rnonilis^; 
a clock which, at two Jiours atiei 
snnsf*t, stiik(*s iiinel y-nirte sHokes; 
ami its I'onnty ,or dioeese, I ioiL^e! 
u hi 4 *h ) contains ninety-nine <*asiles 
and ninety-nine villages. 1 did Ji'ti 
V ei ify any of the^'e numbers ; but i!je 
iHiiiiIjer of c)»nrches and <*1 ‘•qn.O! ^ 
pia/ze , laTgf‘ t»r small, is ijuMe 
u<*aiis<>me — fountains, stoin* ol iln m 
handsome, are potning in evu iy 
street — and the clock in the l(nvn- 
hall, beside the maiket-placc. does 
hedd on striking in the (‘vening as 
if it meant to awaken the, dead. I Jic 
remarkablt* fonntain, wliich 1 had 
heard of in Home, I visited, and have 
found its mouths staU'd inthe Atjuilan 
chronicle ( Miiratori) at ninety-tlnee 
— it was built in I:i7:i. This foun- 
tain, Della Hiviera, is really a pretty 
object. It is built in a retin‘d ^oI- 
iier close by the city-gate, called 
after it, and at the foot of a rt)ck, in 
the side of whicli a hollow s<|nar(* is 
cut out for it. Three walls line three 
sides of this square, and along ilu* 
walls are set two lines of m one- 
basins, one above anotlier, into vv Inch 
the water gushes from the ninety- 
nine mouths, formed mto heads of 
lions and other feaiful wild- fowl. 
When I saw it in the afternoon, the 
8c<?iie was very lively and interest- 
ing — thirty or forty women, in briglit 
showy costumes, washed clothes at 
the basius, and some young men 
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Rauntered about and jested with 
them- 

Aquila has within the walla a cir- 
ruintereiice of ntore thanthree miies^ 
but its p(»pulation is said not to ex- 
ceed 15,000. Many houses are un- 
inltnbitf^d,inany more are both unin- 
habited and in ruins, and the whole 
]>lace wears a tniserabb^. look of in- 
activity and decay. It is remarkable 
for the width of its streets ; the nar- 
rowest lane in it is, as the people 
»‘*sert, widt^ enough for a carriage. 
The cleanliness under foot is, for an 
Italian town, no less unusual. Its 
market- ])lacc is large but not hand- 
some, and contains two churches, 
one of them the cathedral, dedicated 
to St Maxiinus and St George, both 
innityrs of Amiteinuin. 'I'he only 
circumstance ui;out Aquila that in- 
dij utcK pros]>erity is the increase of 
accominodaiion for strangers. It 
)ii>w contains sfv( ral decent hotels 
( ‘'O called), wiih eating-houses and 
coiV. e-iauuiis.^ Aliiti.d wlio \i‘'it- 
ed t’ne place tilleen or sixteen years 
tells meht' found ooe miseiable 
inn, and on stiaw. In walking 

lluoiigh tin* town, one meets, rd ter 
a'l tb(^ burnings and eai tlitjunkes, 
iiiices ('fits (l(‘irnan oiiiriii at every 
e^.ruer. Mven in ]>iiv;it(‘ houses, 
u’k'H tlios(^ aie old, while we still 
i ee th(* b»w linht roois and open 
j-.iiy iralb'rics ct Italy, \v,) have also 
\vin‘b>\vs \^’i^]J ])» inted (iothic arches, 
ai.d elafuu'atv* and often beautifully 
fini IumI fauey niouldingsaiul Ibuiret**, 
that l(c»k as if imported ready-made 
from N!ir(»inberg- Soim^ such bits 
fd architecture lue very picturt sfjue. 
'I'lie older ( bui flies, lluujgli chiefly 
renewed insidi* in tlie luilinii taste, 
jiri‘sent outside a jirincipal front, (d’ 
wliieli any oik* is pretty iK*arly the 
model of all the test: A iiuge, heavy, 
unornamented gable, with a floiid 
Gothic dtjorway, in sotne churches 
t<*ry richly carved, and above the 
door a ciieular window, with more 
or less carv(‘d work in stone. Seve- 
ral are handsome inside, and most 
are filled with pictures. There are 
Guidos and Guercinos in abundati(*e. 
Naiii(*s cost nothing — some may be 
genuine, and one " or two called 


Guidos were, I recollect, quite care- 
less enough to be his. But 1 had 
got a surfeit of paintings, from which 
1 had scarcely recovered, even when 
I reached Bologna. Of these in 
Aquila I kept no note, and recollect 
little more about them than that 
some pleased me. 

In the afternoon of my second day 
at Aquila, in preparing to leave it, I 
walked up to see the castle, built by 
Cliaiies V., — a sombre, very impo« 
sing, and strong-looking fortification, 
placed at an angle on the upper side 
of the city, and separated from it by 
an esplanade and moat. The com- 
mandant was not at baud, and the 
ofiicer on guard refused me admit- 
tance. 1 took my revenge only by 
asking the gentleman who was with 
me, whether to-day were not the 
llth of March. ()n tlie llth of 
Alarcb, IvSJl, tlie commandant took 
care to be at hand : he bad to sur- 
render tlie fortress at the first sum- 
mons of the Austrians. From mo, 
inquisitive reader, you shall learn 
nothing vegarclintr the ^s'(*apolitan re- 
volution of lSi>0--*J| ; you shall not 
even l(*arn that a numerous aiiny of 
N»*a puli tans, all burning for free- 
dom, occupied ihfdr whole splendid 
line of front i«*r-pasge8 from Ascoli 
to Tagliaco/zo ; that a handful of 
Austrians came toiling up from Ric- 
li, speculating wofully ou the chan- 
ces they had of getting back to eat 
sntnr-hfuHt on th(* banks of the 
\Vien ; that the Neapolitans drew 
all together, and huddled under the 
walls of Atpiila; that at one biidgo, 
which the Austrians had to pass, a 
little ^kirmi^h was fought, and a 
colonel wounded and taken prison- 
er; that not another blow was 
struck; and that the Neapolitans, 
saving General Pepe tlie trouble of 
disbanding them, made for the low 
country like a tl<xck of sheep wdio 
have the dog behind them. These 
things make me angry, reader ; and 
Ru 1 leave you, and set off to climb 
the mountains. 

For reftching Teramo, I had my 
choice between an immensely cir- 
cuitous carriage-road, leading round 


• 1 rocomuieiHl the hotel or loilgin^-hoiisr of the tnilor, Crore ViJlacroce, in the 
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bf Popol!^ and thence throu«?h the 
plains, and a hill* path through the 
defifes of the Gran Saaso, deHcrlbt d 
as Very difficult and very wild. The 
weather waa still iiubrokeii, little 
snow had fallen in the winter, and I 
determined on the short road. Its 
wildness wavS an attracLion, and wild 
enough I found it. I have seen 
much mountain scenery, l>iit scarce- 
ly any region so solitarily and sa- 
vagely grand as this. The route is 
usually called that of the Tibia, from 
the name of the most remarkable pass 
in it. It leaves the heights of tiie Gran 
Sasso to the right, winding alxiut on 
a jutting shoulder of it. It them de* 
scends among the mountains about 
its base, clothed with fiirests, and 
broken into ravines by roaring 
streams, and thence it <'nfers lJ;e 
rich and bcautiliil plain ol 'I'eramo, 

I CiUild find in) one who would ac- 
compan}' me as guide the wliole way 
to'Teramo; but a young peas.int, 
who was to start with his mule in the 
morning lor a hamlet among the hills 
not far olF my path, agn-ed to con- 
duct me to a pomr, thiiteen or four- 
teeii miles on, from whci.-ee I was 
to find my way alone, or lo^e it, as 
it might I hanc,e. 

We started at dawn, and imiiiOi- 
diately on getting clear of the houses 
of Pizzoli, bea-aii to climb the steep 
mountain. Our way lay at first up- 
wai<ls along the brink of a large 
(piarryof lime'^tone. 1’he sun rtise 
clear and briyitt as we wound through 
among its clilV'*, and llm black gulfs, 
6liU lying in shadow, relieAed the 
radiance which illuniinaled the beau- 
tiful valley on which we were cast- 
ing otir last Io:;k. 1’iie round green 
mouutabi and woods of Uojoaiidits 
hiirb- lying pUiin, swelled on the op- 
posite bank ; ip 'lie valley llowed 
and glittered the A^ernn, ficsh fioin 
its fountains; and to the westward 
glanc»'d nut frofn thickets the white 
houses of St Viftorino. The ascent 
was Jong and very sreep, leading us 
into a Iwirc, narrow valley, where the 
hills soon shut us completely in, and 
then opened out into a vast, uneven, 
meadowy tract, an arm of the Gran 
Sasso stretching close down to us 
on the right, and more distant snowy 
mountaiuH bounding the plain on 
other sides. (kiasting along the 
hlil-side, we desceuded into a lower 
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range of meadow>laud, more level, 
extremely extensive, and watered 
by a little, pebbly stream. My com- 
pauiori, himself porkish, called this 
tract of pasturage the Porclnaro. 
We crossed livulet and plain, and 
began, among rocks and bushes, to 
ascend the high steeu bills, which 
cloned the luriher side of the hol- 
low. The hill w^as long, and the 
ascent nearly impracticable, from 
chasms rent, and huge stones swept 
down by the streams. It was full 
two hours before we stood on the 
highest point of the rocks; but the ex- 
ertion put to flight the piercing cold 
which hnd benumbed me previously, 
p'roin this point to the dip of the 
mountains into the valley of the Tor- 
dino at Tiiraino, 1 passed through 
a succession of the wildest laml- 
senpes 1 bad seen in the Abruzzi. 
'I'o the right, immediately beyond the 
deep bed of liie streamlet of the Por- 
cinaio, rose up swiftly llie clifl's 
wbicli were the basement of the (irau 
Sa>-u, and a part of its body sliowed 
itself white with snow-; while, follow- 
ing the wall of cliffdownwards along 
the Htieam in the direction of iny 
jtiuiriey, I saw dark churchyanl- 
hke fiis taking lodgment among the 
icy cre\icesot liie locks, and crowd- 
ing more tliickly and more gloomily, 
till stieam and forest were hidden 
in a dark deep pass. Before me, be- 
yond the narrow plain on which I sat, 
soared the beautiful conical nuidti- 
taiu of Tottega, impiTvionsly tangled 
with beech 'trees and underw'ood to 
its wry crest; it formed the left side 
f»f the pass, into W'bich dashed the 
Poiciiiaio ill ulet, and on its other 
side, it skirted unoilier forest-pass, 
through which my road was to lie. 
To tlie left (or iioith) the \iew was 
wide, and it was desolate and savage 
even to horror — nothing was llierc 
that had life — nothing that could 
support life — all silent and all mo- 
tionless, except the tempest-clouds 
which held their heavy march along 
the heights. A bare stony plain, 
not broad, but miles in length, level 
like a lake, was partially covered 
with siKnv, gemmed with frozen 
little lakes, and guarded on all sides, 
except the nearest, by rocky moun- 
tains, of whicii the one next to me 
(called by the people, I think, the 
Guile Seccu) was rugged, cliffy, and 
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of great elevation. A shoulder of it 
foimed the north aide of the pass 
through which 1 was to penetrate. 

1 puahed on to reach the hut where 
my muleteer waited for his break- 
fast and drink' money, and found the 
Bolitary cabin open to the public as a 
kind o| tavern, and now occupied by 
my guide and the host, a sulky old 
shepiieid, dressed in goat or sheep- 
skins, who entertained us for a mo- 
derate pi'ice, on mouldy uneatable 
bread, good eggs, and alitpior wldch 
he called wine, and which we in this 
country should call had \in«'gar. A 
little to the houtIi ol this hut, on the 
descent t<»waids the stream. Jay a 
hamlet called Fucino, of six houses 
at most. About it was somew'hat of 
eultivation ; a mile or two lartber up 
we bad found some ])easaiits pre- 
paiing two or three fields lor seed; 
not \eiy far fr(»m Pizzoli we bad 
passed another solitary bouse, and 
this was all of life that we had found 
ill fuiji teen miles. 

1 (juestioned the sliepberd about 
the load to Teramo, and if a guide 
could be found. The old man 
shrugged bis shoiilders deprecating- 
]y, alter the model nt Dominicliiuo's 
Adam in the Barlierini palace; he 
said, that till gaining the next vil- 
lage, an hour distant, 1 should liave 
“a l)ad step,” but that theie was no 
one to guide me ; be could not, and 
would not if be could. His mauuer 
was odd, and seemed to indicate 
danger on the road. 1 have no con- 
i'uience in my own courage (tliis I 
nuuitiou in confidence) ; iberefure I 
a‘'ked no fui tlier explanations, in case 
( might get fi ighteiied and turn back, 
and as soon as possible I started 
alone. The but stood close on 
the wood- edge; and I immediately 
found myself entangled in the ra- 
vine, and in a situation at once pic- 
turesipie, annoying, and whimsical, 
f w'as far, far up the hill forming the 
right side of the pass; all around was 
a forest of large and beautiful beech- 
trees, whose leaves were brown and 
dead, but not all fallen ; the hills at 
each side of the pass retired from 
each other as they rose, leaving the 
glen wide at top; hut deep down 
among cliffs brawled a considerable 
stream, heard through iJje silence 
ofteuer than seen thiough the trees. 
The snow lay every wher^ on my 
side of the pass, sometimes severfd 


feet deep; previous footsteps bad 
marked out the track rather than 
made it passable, and 1 sometltnes 
waded through the snow, sometimes 
leaped from block to block of Ice, 
and once on the edge of a gully, 
rested myself among the lower 
branches of a pretty large tree, about 
whose trunk the snow was piled up 
and trodden hard down. In about 
an hour the defile widened out; the 
stream swept round to the right, now 
a strong little river, tearing and roar- 
ing along in a wide rocky bed, and 
oil the slope between me and it 
stood the village of Tottega, of per- 
haps thirty or t<»rty housi'.s. Beyond 
the river 1 beheld a wilderness of 
rocks, deities, and forests, without 
having the most remote idea how to 
find my road through them. By the 
w'ay, Tottega is stated (although 1 
do not perceive the purpose^ to have 
been one of the points against which 
the Austrians weie to have marched 
ill 18-Jl, it resistance were offered. 
God pity an army, though it were 
ten thousand strong, if on any path 
leading to Tottega ten boors stood to 
stop them, with stout hearts and 
good muskets 1 

On reaching the village I searched 
for the wine-house, as the most likeljS* 
place for finding a guide. W hen I 
saluted the hostess, and told her the 
road 1 had come, she clasped her 
hands, and bade me thank the Vir- 
gin that the wolves had not eaten 
me ; that a troop of them were cer- 
tainly about the pass, and had car- 
ried off two sheep from the village 
only the night before. The fear w^aa 
a woman's ; but 1 was pleased and 
thankful for not having had to fur^ 
nish incidents for a new second part 
of Robinson Crusoe. The poor 
hostess, a mild elderly woman, with 
a very fine countenance that must 
have been once a Madonna’s, was 
dying of a slow fever, and knew it. 
Her resignation was touching; she 
thanked the good God for having 
given her much happiness, kissed 
her crucifix, and hoped soon to be 
in Paradise. Ill as she was, she 
insisted on going out to seek a guide 
for me, and speedily returned with 
a man who was willing to go, almost 
the only man of the village w'ho was 
not out commencing the cultivation 
of the fields along the side of the 
Jiillt Atanasio do Juliis was m 
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himself aware whether he was de- 
scended from the Roman Emperors 
or not. lie was a very dark mus- 
cular man of forty- five, silent and 
saturnine, but civil, and well ac- 
quainted with the country. VVe 
commended the sick Mariana to the 
favour of tlie saints, and set out 
with the purpose of making out that 
evening as much as possible of the 
twenty miles which lay between us 
and I'eramo. The road was to be 
rough ; it was already past noon, 
the clouds were very threatening, 
and till within six miles of Teramo 
we were to pass only two villages 
on the way. 

We crossed the stream on a plank 
bridge, and climbed up the high 
bank. From this position the view 
was inconceivably ijraiul, and lich 
likewise in the foreground, ile- 
neath us the stream boiled and 
foamed; tlie gently undulating hill 
of I'ottega sloped upwards from it 
on the right, its village lying at its 
feet, and the forest clothing it to its 
steep blutV summit; to the left of us 
and the stream, jagged clifis ro.s«» 
from the water-etlge and joined 
wooded hills behind them: and the 
whole centre of the picture was 
filled by the mountain of the (irau 
Sasso, the highest in Italy, here 
visible from its root to its peaks. 

We turned to the left from the 
valley, and diving into the wo >d«, 
soon lost bight of the great moun- 
tain, entering speedily iuto the 
narrow clifly valley of another little 
river, which we followed upwanls a 
long way. This river Atanasio call- 
ed the 'Zingani, deriving its name 
from a village farther up among the 
hills, which long ago was attat'ked 
and burnt by itsneigliboura in a feud. 
We have in front -jf us a bare moun- 
tain of considei'rible beight, up which 
winds a spiral road nearly to its top. 
AVe have to climb this devil’s stair- 
case. The mountain is the Tibia, 
which gives name to the whole chain 
of passes. The mule- track up the 
mountain is long but easy : less than 
half an hour brings us to the sum- 
mit; and there, looking back on a 
confusion of snowy mountains rising 
peak over peak to the north, we 
turn to the left;, and have before us 
the remarkable part of this pass of 
the Tibia. In ascending the face of 
the hill we have wound gradually to 


the right, and now stand near the 
top, looking to the left along the 
back of the hill. The back is a per- 
pendicular precipice of great height; 
and not far from its summit a biidle- 
path is cut horizontally along it, 
very narrow, and overhung by pon- 
derous jutting rocks. Long, long 
ago, as a great lord traversed this 
hazardous track, mounted on his 
mule, the beast stumbled, and fell 
with its rider over the edge of the 
clilf. The depth is fiigbttul, and 
both fell to the bottom; the mule^ 
was (lashed to pieces, but his mas- 
ter, caught by bushes, came lightlj" 
to the ground, and received no hnrt 
except fracturing his ankle- l)on<*. 
Animated Iw pious thankfulncbs, he 
built at tlie western entrance of the 
pass a chapel, d< dicated to Our 
Lady of the Ankle-bone (La Ma- 
donna della Tibia); and to this day 
the name of the pass, and tin* poor 
little chaptd with its smoky image, 
perpetuate tlie memory ot the pro- 
vidential deliverance. Astravelleis 
must say an Ora pro nohis^ oi:e or 
more, before* the altar, and as faUe 
deiotion is tlie mother of thiisf, a 
paltry fivern close to tlie chapel 
iuriii*-lies wine, prov4*rbia]|y the 
worst in the eoiintry. The <]i//y p;n t 
of the pass a walk of less than five 
minutes, .and afiout half way alon<r it 
the jiath is laboriously cut b«*tvveen 
the livinir rock and a massi\e fratr- 
inent, which fell from above and 
cru*^hed a poor donkey, whose bones 
it still covers. 

Haviiia: passed this rock bridge, we 
found oui selves on the high lying 
bare plain of ll<isetto, and ])as‘-ed the 
demolished biriress of Kocca (fi llo 
setto, and a village called S. (ieorgio. 
W(* continued for a couple of hours 
at a considerable elevatitm, the hills 
and country becoming qtiite unin- 
teresting; ami at last we came among 
thickets, and began to descend a 
long bushy scaur, seeing at our feet 
the village of Val San Giovanni pret- 
tily embosomed among trees, in the 
valley of the Tordino, which flows 
past it. Shelter was heartily wel- 
come; the sun was set, snow flakes 
were beginning to whirl in the air, 
and before we reached the village, a 
sharp snow-storm had set in. 'Khe 
village contained no public house, 
and a little time elapsed before Ata- 
nasio efiheted a lodgement in one of 
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the most tolerable houses, the son of 
the family not opening to us either 
his heart or his doorn, till the dcs« 
Cendant of the Julii, provoked into 
liveliness, had sworn high and dear 
that we could and would pay. Once 
admitted, we were treated like bro- 
thers. The huge wood fire in the 
chimney was reinforced, the fine 
friHik old Carbonaro of a liost, and 
his fat comely lisping daughter, seat- 
ed tlifinselves with us at the hearth, 
Sind the son co(»ked our supper, 
i'll is being a two-storied house, the 
frindly part was, as usual, on the 
r iloor ; and boon we lieard 
font-itepson the sione stair. A man 
entered, of superior dress and j.p- 
pearance to the rest; and behind him 
hustled up a little wretch in the go- 
\(‘rnmpnt indirect-tax livery, who, 
never saying by your leave, pushed 
a chair to the fire for his master. 
The gentleman popped down, and, 
turning to me, “ 1 am the podesta,” 
said he. 1 made iny bow to the 
chief magistrate of tlie place. " I 
am the podesta ” said he again ; and 
the little squinting spy repeated re- 
proachfully, ** Ilia excellency is the 
podesta.'* 1 was resolved not to 
understand what they would be at, 
and the dignitary explained it to me, 
wiili a copious use of circumlocu- 
tion. He said lie had no salary from 
the government ; this did not con- 
( ern me ; that he had it in charge to 
appreliend all vagabonds : this, he 
seemed to think, iiiiglit concern me. 
He asked for my passport, wdiicb 
was exhibited, and iound right ; and 
the podestii proved the finest fellow 
possible. These villagers then be- 
came curious to know what object I 
had in travelling about among their 
mountains. My reader will by this 
time believe me, when 1 say that the 
question puzzled me. My Atanasio 
lelt tliat it touched his honour to be 
suspected of guiding a traveller who 
could not tell what he travelled for; 
and he took on him the task of re- 
ply. Premising that I was a foreigner, 
and perhaps did not know how to 
express myself, he explained that I 
was one of those meritorious indi- 
viduals who travel about discover- 
ing all the countries and the un- 
known mountains, and putting all 
down on paper; and that these indi- 
viduals always ask likewise why 
there are no mendicant friai;a lathe 
TOL. XXXVm. NO. CCXLI. 


country, and which the peasants eat 
oftenest, Duitton or macaroni. He 
added, with his characteristic deter- 
mined solemnity, that he had known 
several such inquisitive travellers. 
The clear definition gave universal 
satisfaction, and for a little every one 
was silent. Then the podesta asked 
me, how much money my govern- 
ment gave me for making my disco- 
veries ? 

At daybreak next morning 1 was 
awakened to have the sleet showered 
in my face as 1 opened the shutter, 
and to see the snow lying a yard 
deep in the orchard beneath. My 
hosts were loading their mules with 
charcoal, which they had burnt in 
the copses, and were to sell in Te- 
ramo : and we were speedily driving 
through the storm, sleet around and 
overhead, and deep clay and melt- 
ing snow under foot. It was no fa- 
vourable situation for observations, 
moral, picturesque, or astronomical. 

T recollect our toiling in many lanes 
among hedgerows, then descending 
among cliffs and mill-wheels to the 
water’s edge, trying several fords on 
the swollen Tronto, and crossing 
knee-deep. The distance to Teramo 
is only five miles, and occupied us 
thi^ee to four hours. The valley is 
well inhabited, and must be beauti- 
ful if one could have seen it, full of 
green fields and vineyards, the banks 
high and sandy, and rapidly washing 
away by the stream, which is swift 
and clear, and about the size of the 
Dee — At Chester did you say? — 
Nut at all, but above Aberdeen. 

Teramo is a considerable town of 
a few thousand souls, and the seat 
of a provincial government and a 
bishopric ; its patron, St Berardi, has 
performed many miracles, besides 
striking one of his successors stone- 
blind. Its buildings did not seem to 
me remarkable, and its situation is 
pretty, but not striking. The snow- 
storm bad turned into Incessant rain; 
and 1 spent a good part of the day 
in the fashionable coffeeroom, where 
1 seemed to have got among a knot 
of the buffoons of the Campagna 
Felice. I made my desire to obtain 
a copy of a certain memoir on the 
Gran Sasso a pretext for seeing the 
venerable Marquis Delfico, the phi- 
losopher and man of science. But 
the curiosity of the place was the 
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cook ia the mn. The moment he 
heard what countryman I waa, he 
cleaned hia fin^era, came forward, 
and requested me to deacribe to him 
the prison of the Capitano Porzio in 
Edinbur^o, and the pasturages sa- 
cred to Saint Leonardo. The man 
had read and re-read the translations 
of the Waverley Novels, and, using 
the knowledge he had gained from 
them, fairly gravelled me on some 
questions ol’ Scottish history. 

Teramo is very near the frontier, 
and a post-road by Giulianuova is 
the shortest into the Roman state. 1 
had designs, however, on the Moun- 
tain of the Sibyl. The weather clear- 
ed up a little towards evening, and I 
hired a horse and man for Ascoli, a 
frontier town in the Uonum state, 
about fifteen miles off. 7'lie f til- 
lowing morning it did not rain, it 
snowed ; but the showers were slight. 
The path led among c}ifi'^ and tltick- 
ets and torrents, whieli I certainly 
did not cross fewer than twenty 
times. In many places the scenery 
was interesting, but appeared petty 
after what I bail left. 

The only town on the way ( if it de- 
serves the name of town) is CivileJIa 
del Tronto, close on the frontier; it 
is fortified, and very commamlingty 
and finely placed. It valiantly re- 
pulsed the Duke of (iiiise in 1,V‘>7; 
and on Napoleon’s invasion, it and 
Gaetawere Uie two last forts to sur- 
render, Near il I enjoyed a very 
lovely prospect over a rich plain, 
watered by the Salinello and one or 
two smaller rivers. One of these 
may be the stream where the Pope 
cast out, as relics of an e^^commu- 
nicated sinner, the corpse of the 
brave and ambitious King Manfred, 
the patron of poetry and art, who 
fell, in in bailie with Charles 

of Anjou. 

“ My boTjes bad lain 
Near Bi-ni-vi-nto, by tlit- In avy 
Protected ; but the min itow drenches 
them, 


And th« wind drives, out of the. kinj[- 
dom*s bounds, 

Far as the stream of Verde, where, with 
lights 

£xtiiii;uished, he removed them from 
their bed.’’ 

Purgnt. c. iil. 

Ascoli (anciently Asculum Piceni) 
ia placed in a situation romantically 
beautiful. It stands on a detached 
ruck, between the two rivers Tronto 
and (’astiglioue, surrounded by deep 
river-pools and woody cl ills, Cmuj- 
siderable mountains shut in the val- 
ley in a balf-mo(»n, one of which, 
called the Assumplion, or Ascen- 
sion, is capped with some very sin- 
gular jagged peaks. From the height 
wiihiii the city, where stand the 
(\iiivent of the Annun/iataand some 
iiisigiiitieant aiieient ruins, the hnik- 
out on the city, the cultivated Iml- 
Jow, and these inoiintaiiis. is lovely. 
The principal square of the town, 
colonnaded on two sides, and c<U)- 
taining the somliie Gothic church of 
St Francis, is antitjuely odd. An- 
other square, the Piazza del’ Anin- 
ga, contains the <-aihe(1ral < huivh <.f 
St Kuddio, and must once have been 
princely. The place has altoemlier 
an aspect of anliipiity, and air <»f dt*- 
cayiiig, gloomy dignity. Fiauceseo 
Stabili, who wrote a poem in ivhi( l» 
he satirized Dante, was a native of 
this place, and wotld-renow ned as 
an Hstiologer and necroinaiic»*r, un- 
der the name of Occo d’Ascoli. He 
was burned alive in 1;FJ7. llound 
the town garrisoned by foreign lumps 
— the iniiabitanis appeared tacitnin 
and tretfiii — and the very revereiol 
the govemor, who had a" scarf and 
every thing handsome about him, 
suspected me, by virtue of hisofiice, 
to he no true man, and ludd my ex i- 
mination in person. 

Reader ! from Ascoli 1 proceed on 
fool to get a little ac<|uaiuted with 
the sulky boors of the Marca. You 
may take post-horses to Ancona. — 
Health and happiness ! 
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SACRl- D POETRY OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Sacred Cla68ic8,or Cabinet of 
Divinity, now publisLing in monthly 
numbers, is, in our estimation, by 
far the most valuable of all the 
periodical collections that of late 
years have been issuing so nume- 
rously from the press ; and it is high- 
ly satisfactory to knovr that it has 
prospered and continues to prosper. 
We were told on its announcement, 
that it was intended the series should 
comprise Treatises on the Doctrines, 
Morality, and Evidences of Christi- 
anity, which had received the per- 
manent stamp of general approba- 
tion ; select sermons of the most 
eminent divines ; the most interest- 
ing specimens of religious biogra- 
pliy; and tlie choicest examples of 
devotional and sacred poetry; with 
introductory essays pointing out the. 
characteristic excelleiices, and in 
some instances, comprehending bio- 
graphical sketches of tlie authors, 
with remarks on llie state of religion 
in their times. The editors hHve 
shown great judgment in their selec- 
tions; their own introductory essays 
are excellent; and they ha\e recei- 
ved assistance in the good work 
fnirn coadjutors of established repu- 
tation, or of highest name. The 
1 iche&t treasures of w'isdoin are here 
made accessible to all, in such works 
us Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, his Select Sermons, his 
Life ot Christ — Hall’s Treatises, 
Devotional and Practical — Sutler’s 
Analogy — Leighton’s Expositions — 
Howe^s Select Treatises— Bates’s 
Spiritual Perfection — Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts — Baxter’s Dj-ing 
Thoughts — (/&\e’s Primitive Christ- 
ianity, and Lives of the Apostles. 

We hope erelong to speak of some 
of those inspired works — for they 
are no less. Mean while, we desire 
to direct attention to llie volume 
which contains the whole of Giles 
Flotcher’s “ ('hrist’s A’ictory and 
Triumph,” and copious selections 
from the poets who, during the 
seventeenth century, kindled the 


fire of their genius on the altar of 
religion — Spenser, Davies, Sandys, 
P. Fletcher, Wither, Bishop King, 
Quarles, Herbert, Crasbaw, and 
Milton. It would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to point out, as Mr Cattcrmole 
well says, “ in what works, of a 
wholly secular character, greater 
warmth and tenderness of feeling, 
supeiior boldness and brilliancy of 
style, more exuberant wealth of 
poetry, or a more manly and vigorous 
exercise of intelle<uiial power, are 
to be found, tban in the publications 
that have furnished the present vo- 
lume, and those of the same nature 
by which it will he at intervals suc- 
ceeded. Unequal, and even strange- 
ly heterogeneous, as the contents of 
someufthese publications are, so rich- 
ly fi aught are many of them with so- 
lemn Christian thoughts, expressed 
in numbers such as genuine poetic 
genius alone could have uttered, 
that the editor is fully aware how 
little credit he can assume to him- 
self in the boast that he deems the 
result of his labours worthy alike of 
a place in the library of the man of 
pietj, or the man of taste, or the 
poet, or the divine.” The less cre- 
dit he assumes to himself, the more 
will be given to him by all compe- 
tent judges. llis selections have been 
made in ahnespirit of discrimination, 
and the character ot the volume is 
altogether such as he describes it— « 
that of aids and supports to pious 
thought and devotional feeling. 
Few moods of the Christian mind 
will be found to have been passed 
over in silence. In these diversified, 
but mutually concordant pages, the 
devout soul is supplied with the 
language of praise and adoration; 
the penitent with the utterances of 
a contrite heart; the doubting will 
find the means of conviction; the 
sinner will he mildly but solemnly 
warned of his danger; the worldly 
and the hypocrite reproved ; iIjo 
proud humbled; the himiMc raised 
and cheered ; while he that takes up 
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the book only for amusement, and 
the delight which true poetry ever 
imparts, will assuredly find all he 
seeks, and haply, by the divine 
blessing, a far more precious and 
enduring profit.** 

The most useless and worthless of 
all imaginable “ Collections ’* or 
“ Specimens *’ of Poetry, sacred or 
profane, are those in which we find 
two or three entire compositions, at 
the most, of celebrated writers, and 
bits of all the rest who have any name 
at all — bits and no more, cruelly cut 
out, gasping or dead. Not a few such 
have been printed of late years ; and 
it is agreeable to know that they 
have been rejected with contempt 
and disgust. In some cases the edi- 
tors who knew belter, were con- 
strained to act thus irrationally and in- 
humanly, by the command of sense- 
less and sordid publishers ; in others, 
they followed their own folly, and 
hacked, and hewed, and mangled, 
and murdered the objects of their 
admiration and love, without pity 
and without remorse. But the edi- 
tors with whom we have now to do, 
understand the injunction of Words- 
worth, 

“ With geritlo hand 
Touch, for th**re isu in ihi* Ifavps 

and in this volume that spirit lives 
in every leaf, and every leaf is bright 
and fragrant as when to the breath 
of genius it first expanded its petals 
into the gracious light. The speci- 
mens of each piiet are numerous and 
entire ; so that from them, without 
any farther acquaintance with tlieir 
works, the peculiar genius of each 
can be comprehended and felt; and 
it is not to be thought tliat they who 
have derived such delight from the 
specimens here given, will not 
desire to go to the fountain-heads 
from which such pure streams have 
been conducted. 

The liii^tductory Essay is of 
great merit. In it the editor goes 
over ground which we ourselves 
have often gone over; but though 
he strengthens his own opinions by 
the authority of Coleridge, and 
Montgomery, and the Quarterly 
Review, he makes no allusion to 
us, and therefore we suppose 
that he has not read our Arti- 
cles on Pollock’s Course of Time, 
Heber's Hymns, Keebles’ Christian 


Year, the Moral of Flowers,— and a 
paper on Sacred Poetry, in which 
we considered that subject in all 
its bearings, and showed the futi- 
lity of all Dr Johnson’s arguments 
against it. Having written so much 
on that topic, we shall not now re- 
sume the discussion, but give a few 
extracts from the Essay before us, 
“ The end of the poet’s labours,” 
says Mr Cattermole, often as the 
assertion has been made, and by 
high critical authorities too, is not 
merely to impart delight. To gifts 
so rare and excellent, a nobler of- 
fice is assigned by the C’reator. His 
method differs from that of the his- 
torian, the pliilosoper, and the di- 
vine ; but if true to his high calling, 
lie is no less a teacher than they. 
He does not lead the mind right on, 
towards the temple of wisdom, along 
a rough and thorny, or at least an 
unadorned, road; but, with ecjual 
ceriaiiity, he conducts it to the end 
of its researches, by many winding 
paths, among recesses of shadowy, 
mysterious beaiiry, an<l through 
piospects of ravishing splendour. 
Pursuing truth— not so much by 
fixing a steady eye upon its centre, 
as by yielding himself up without 
reserve to the guidance of that en- 
lightened seusibilit)', which, in con- 
nexion with, and exalted by imagina- 
tion, constitutes genius, he iiistMK'ls 
hy first moving and humanizing ; 
he informs by enlarging the con- 
ceptions and ennobling the fancy ; 
he improves the character by deep- 
ening and extending the emotions 
of the heart. By that instinctive in- 
sight which is a constituent of ge- 
nius, he knows — and he avails him- 
self of the knowledge — the thousand 
fine links and hidden associations 
which connect the mind with tlie 
outer world, through the senses; 
man with his kind, by the varied 
sympathies of our common nature, 
feeling with thought, and thought, 
in turn, with action and conduct. 
He employs sensible imagery, but 
with a design to raise the soul above 
the slavery of sense; he rou-ses 
the passions, yet not so as to render 
them the masters and tyrants of the 
will, but its ready ministers.” All 
that is finely said, and it is truth. 
He then goes on to confirm these 
views by the coincident opinions of 
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great writers, and quotes noble pas- 
Hages from Coleridge and Milton. 
Shall we be pardoned for repi luting 
from our June Number, 1827, a few 
sentences in which we impugned 
the same dogma ? “ The distinc- 

tive character of poetry, it has 
been said, and credited, almost 
universally, is to please. That they 
who have studied the laws of thought 
and passion, should have suiTered 
thembelves to be deluded by an un- 
meaning word is mortifying enough ; 
but it is more than mortifying — it 
perplexes and confounds — to think 
that poets themselves, and poets, 
too, of the liighest order, have de- 
clared the same degrading belief of 
what is tlm scope and tendency, the 
aim and end ol their own divine art 
— fursootlj, to ])least / Pleasure is 
no more the end of poetry, than it is 
the end of knowledge, or of virtue, 
or of religion, or ot this world. The 
end of poetry is pleasure, delight, 
iiistruetiou, expansion, elevation, 
honour, glory, happinesK here and 
liereafter, or it is nothing. Is the 
end of Paradise Lost to please ? 
Is the end of Dante’s Divine (Comedy 
to please ? Is the end of the Psalms 
of Davhi to please ? Or of the songs 
of Isaiah ? Yet it is probable that 
])oelry has often been iujiired or 
vitiated by having been written in 
the spirit of this creed. It relieved 
po(*ts from the burden of their duty 
— from the responsibility of their en- 
dowments — from the conscience 
that is in genius. We suspect 
that this doctrine has borne es- 
pecially hard on all sacred poetry, 
disinclined poets to devoting their 
genius to it — and consigned, if not 
to oblivion, to neglect, much of what 
is great in that magnificent walk. 
For if the masters of the Holy Harp 
are to strike it but to please — if their 
high inspirations «rc to be deadened 
and dragged down by the prevalent 
power of such a mean and unworthy 
aim — they will either be contented to 
awaken a few touching tones of 

* those strains that once did sw'eet 
in Zion glide' — unwilling to pro- 
Imig and deepen them into the dia- 
pason of praise — or they will deposit 
their lyre within the gloom of the 
sanctuary, and leave unawakened 

* the soul of music sleeping on its 
Strings.’ ” 

The sentiments advanced in that 
passage were, we have reason to 


know, called paradoxical by one 
whose exquisite genius is much ad- 
mired and loved; and it gives us 
great pleasure to see them adopted 
and illustrated by the editor of the 
Sacred Classics. The mistake which 
we have so often sought to expose, 
he rightly calls “ fatal to the just 
influence of the noblest efforts 
of the human mind;" and shows, 
with a fine insight, why we must 
expect to find it prevailing in an 
age distinguished at once by the 
love of pleasure, and an eager devo- 
tion to the affairs of life. For the 
delicate slaves of luxury, who long 
for stimulants to their imaginations 
and sensibilities, will be satisfied 
with such poetry as affords these, 
and will rest in such low apprecia- 
tion of its worth; while the active 
worldly men, who bound their aims 
and desires to the acquisition of 
wealth and power, will despise the 
Muses. By [such considerations he 
thinks we may account for the di- 
minished esteem in which the no- 
blest and most intellectual of the 
Fine Arts is held, in an age which 
puts forth peculiar claims to intelli- 
gence and philosophy, and ** for the 
measure of encouragement it con- 
tinues to receive, being lavished 
chiefly upon the least worthy of its 
productions." 

There is much truth in all this ; 
but Mr Cattermole lias here spoken 
too strongly, and we do not doubt, 
unadvisedly, at the close. There 
are many who admire all manner of 
miserable nouseuae, and worse than 
nonsense ; and many a paltry versi- 
fier has had his day, within these 
dozen or twenty years. But litera- 
ture, in all ages, has bad its glitter- 
ing ephemerals. Undue admiration 
has been heaped on many poems, 
false and unnatural both in concep- 
tion and execution, yet possessing 
power — even the power of genius. 
But much true poetry has been 
warmly admired too ; and the best 
and greatest has found worshippers 
and adorers — heralds, let us hope, 
“ of a inighly band ensuing" of 
fervent and devoted disciples, 
to whom such poetry is a reve- 
lation and a religion. Mr Cat- 
termole himself will, we are as- 
sured, on reflection, allow that he 
has spoken too strongly; but nothing 
can be better than what follows : 
—"Whatever Is essentially evil or 
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worthle^s^ cannot maintain a per- 
manent place in the general esteem 
of mankind. Those poeta whose 
names are familiar to everyone as 
* household words/ have been, upon 
the whole, teachers of virtue— many 
of them highly distinguished as such, 
llomer, Pindar, iEsitdiylus, Dante, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton — such 
are the names which every succeed- 
ing age has cherished, and had in 
honour. What, in the mean time, 
is become of tbe many fulsome lau- 
reals of the madness and folly of 
their times, ‘ with their prodigious 
issues of tumerous heats and dashes 
of iheir adulterate brains/ who suc- 
cessively found listeners in the long 
interval between the first and last 
of these illustrious men? They 
have been silently left to merit- 
ed oblivion; the most brilliant of 
them suni\ing only in the partial 
admiration of a few studious and 
retired minds, who have sufiicieiit 
leisure and taste to separate the gold 
from the alloy* The true poet, howr- 
ever, will survive in the hearts of the 
people — not at all limes in equal 
estimation, but always in a degree 
somewhat proportioned to his worth ; 
for he is a master in the school of 
truth, and therefore of virtue; and 
the generations of ittr/tili/nd form too 
just an estimate of their own inte- 
rests, not to value Ids lessons, hoiv- 
ever numerous may be the indivi- 
dual tiutt, in each generation, who 
disregard them.” 

Among the causes, he well says, 
of the comparative neglect into 
wdiich the higher kinds of poetry, 
and with them of philosophy, seem 
to have fallen, may likewise be men- 
tioned the absorbing interest attach- 
ed, in our days, to all questions that 
relate to political lights and the 
proceedings of government. Com- 
parative iioglect ? Was it ever other- 
wise ? Mention the age in which the 
highest poetry, and the highest phi- 
losophy, found highest favour with 
the People. They were never stu- 
died but by the chosen few — few, 
we mean, looking at the many — and 
we should be sorry to believe that 
the comparative number of the en- 
lightened, and elevated, and purified 
in heart and soul, is smaller now 
than ft was even in the noblest era 
-—whatever that may have been— • 
of our history. A loud and inces- 
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sant noise is now heard, indeed, all 
over the land, in cities, towns, and 
“ pelting villages and farms/’ from 
the mouths and feet of the March of 
Intellect. The ill-educated are ob- 
streperous, the most unhappy of the 
ignorant ; and even among the well- 
educated in some departments of 
knowledge and science, many are 
deplorably blind to the light in 
which the noblest subjects apper- 
taining to ** man and nature and to 
humaii life,” lie at once enveloped and 
developed before those eyes, whose 
“ visual nerve has been purged/' 
and that see intuitively into para- 
mount and eternal truths. But it 
is not credible, for opposed to all 
the laws of mind, that the same age 
which has produced such poetry, 
ay, and such ]>hiIos(>phy too, as ours 
has done, should be deaf and blind 
and Insensible to the products of its 
own loftiest spirits. Judging from 
our own experience, neither very 
W'ide nor very narrow, we should 
say that ifie Flower of the Kuglish 
Youth are now superior to w'liat 
they ever were before ; not in com- 
mon accomplishments merely, but 
in elevation of sentiment, and in 
meditative power. Creative genius 
of the highest order is not rarer 
now than of old; its works are duly 
appreciated, because deeply under- 
stood by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands — and from them we judge of 
the character of the national mind, 
not from the shallow multitude, of 
whom we have here a well-de- 
picted specimen and representative. 
“ The politician — he who is such 
by taste and temper, not from duty 
and the necessity of his social posi- 
tion, is a worldly unimaginative being. 
What is denoted in those brawling 
clamours for extended civil rights; 
which stun us on all sides, — in those 
restless suspicious 6f existing autho- 
rity, which agitate the popular mind, 
— ^in the zealous attempts going on 
to cast into the crucible, and try by 
the vulgarest tests, those majestic 
but indefinable ideas, those venera- 
ble principles, which have hitherto 
benignantly awed mankind into a 
happy coDtentedness — to be minted 
into the petty coinage of legislative 
enactmeuts-^unless a growing dis- 
position to overvalue the world of 
sense, and ‘ tbe things that are in the 
world ? * Carried to its present ex- 
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treme, this tendency of the time runs 
counter^ not only to religion— whose 
office is to withdraw mankind from 
the visible and present to the unseen 
and the eternal; but to all those 
thoughts, feelings, and pursuits, 
which are the best allies of religion, 
by teaching the soul to expand it- 
self amid the grandeur of its own 
conceptions, the melancholy dignity 
of the past, and the sublime pro- 
mises of the future.” 

We are sure that our readers must 
have been so much pleased with 
what we have quoted from Mr Cat- 
termole’s excellent Introductory Es- 
say, that they will thank us for giving 
them a much longer extract, it will 
of itself declare the character of the 
Ediioiship of the Sacred Classics 
lar l>etter than any praise of ours, 
and induce many to procure the 
whole series. 

“ lint, more sti‘ikit»<;ly Ntill, ufKl more 
irrt’lr.jjirtlily, to ih*- C'liristiiiTi TniiKl^ ui*e 
tli<' origin iiTid siutimI destiiiHtion of 

|»ot'sy r>iiu**'(l. )»y ihe fiTimnit 
luiMit of tins tonii of roiiijtositioii in the 
ifjsjnnil volume. Our ^reat religious 
witli, we may be sure, no irrevtM’fiil 
eaM'lesMU'ss rei^arflini; tlie use of solemn 
terms, has styled the endowments ot the 
jUH'T ‘ the inspired ^ift »if (iod and, 
uhlioii^h th(‘ siipei natural afll.ous which 
en.ihled (he pioplo'ts to reveal, in their 
exalted stjle, tile seeret eoiinsels of God, 
was (indoul)te<lly different in kind as well 
a** clettree, fiom the loftiest and most far- 
sighted poelieal i;eiiius, — yet the employ- 
meiii of iiumlo'rh, in eommiiiiii^atirig the 
most aHeetin^ of the di\ine messages to 
inaiikiiid, on the one hand, anti on the 
otiitr, in th(»se heaven -born aspii atioiis 
of htdy men towards God, wbieh also 
etmt.tin their own exiileiiee of an impulse 
frtun abo\e, woubl seem to imply an ow- 
ti/iit/t/ between the gifts of the pntphet and 
tlu‘ poet. We feel, in reading the songs 
ot jSIoses, the Psalms of Oa% itl, and the 
magnifitent prophetic lyries of Isaiah, 
that those extraordinary men would still 
have been poets of u high order, had they 
not been among the prophets. We feel 
also that their fitness for the latter cha- 
racter was promoted by tbeir possession 
of the former. The sober inference 
would Hjipear to be, that between Im- 
mediate inspiration and poetic suscep- 
tibility and energy, when worthily di- 
rected, there is some cognateness— some 
proportion — like that, for example, be- 
tween human and divine love ; that not 
in vain, in remote periods. 
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* line hallowed name 
Of poet and of prophet were the same.* 

Be this as it may, thus much is certain— 
that the use of rhythm and poetic ima- 
gery, in the loftiest passages of the Bible, 
imparts a sacred ness to verse, in the esti- 
mation of the pious ; and supplies an 
argument, in addition to all others, 
against the desecration or misapplica- 
tion of the highest of the Creator’s intel- 
lectual gifts, which men of genius would 
do well seriously to ponder. 

Christianity, which progressively ad- 
mitted into her service all the liberal 
arts, made poetry peculiarly her own, 
from an early period. To have rejected 
it, indeed, would have been to place a 
painful and uunuiural restraint upon the 
powers and tendencies of the human mind. 
•Songs of praise and adoration are the form 
which the irrepressible utterances of a 
heart overflowing with a senseof thegood- 
ness and the majesty of God, will insensi- 
bly assume : penitential and precatory 
hymns offer a no less easy and natural 
medium of expression for the deep sorrows 
of the contrite, and the affectionate yearn- 
ings of the sad and forsaken soul. Nor 
was the highest authority wanting for the 
use of such lyric elTusions, whether in the 
assemblies of the faithful, or in the soli- 
tary exercises of devotion. Our blessed 
Lord himseli sanctioned the custom, by 
singing the usual hymn of the Jews, in 
celehratiiig the l*ass«»ver. it was conti- 
nued nrid extruded by the apostles ; who 
earnestly enjoined the practice upon their 
converts. At a very early period, the use 
of music uiid verse in their religious 
meetings attracted the notice of the 
heathen, as particularly characteristic of 
the Christians. Not only did it become 
an important part of both public and pri- 
vate worship, but the sacred compositions, 
either of the early Christian bards, or'of 
the Jev\ish canonical writers in Latin 
and Greek metrical versions, became so 
numerous and so popular, as wholly to 
banish those wanton songs, which are 
commonly the delight of the people, from 
the field, the workshop, and the festive 
circle. Nothing can be more interesting 
than the account given by one of the fa- 
thers, of the general employment of piirus 
verse, as the medium of every joyful 
emotion : * So that,’ bays he, * you could 
not go into the country, but you might 
hear the ploughman at his halleliijuhs, 
the mower at his hymns, and the vine- 
dresser singing David's Psalms.' By de- 
grees these emotions would be wrought 
into a higher strain. Skill would come 
to the aid of piety ; and the bold yet 
trembling band of genius* too long accus- 
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tomed to Apollo's lyre, would reverently 
take down the harp of the true Urania, 
■uapended by the altar. The Christian 
poets, previous to the revival of leHruin^f, 
do not, indeed, appear to have been aware 
of the greatness and interest of the subjects 
which the religion of the gospel had laid 
open to them ; they lived in times and 
under ciruumstunces little favourable to 
the developement and discipline of their 
peculiar faculty. Yet there is much, in 
their remains, which taste as iveli as piety 
might suggest the wish to have better 
known. A sacred anthology collected 
and translated from the works of Grego- 
ry, Ambrose, Prudentius, Prosper, Sedii- 
lius, Fortunatus, Cosmos, and many 
others, some of whose names are un- 
known, but whose fragments are pre- 
served in the collections, would be no 
unworthy or undesirable addition to the 
poetic wreath of JEnglish literature. 

“ Rich in almost every department of 
poetry, the literature of England may he 
considered particularly distinguished by 
the number and excellence of its volumes 
of sacred verse ; — more especiall)*, if we 
include under this character a great part 
of many works, which, though not ex- 
pressly upon Christian subjects, are 
more or less entitled to it by their oc- 
casional solemn views of the mo-4t im- 
portant subjects of human retiection and 
enquiry. The general thoughtfulness of 
the national character luay, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently account for this fact ; to which, 
however, other concurrent circumstances 
should be added. Among these we may 
regard as the most influential the early 
publication of our vernacular Scripture'*. 
It is impossible to reflect upon the in- 
calculable influence w'hich the free use of 
this noble version, by a great nation, in 
an affectionate and thankful spirit, for 
centuries, must have had upon the cha- 
racter of both people and literature ; atnl, 
further, upon what would have been the 
diminished value of the boon, even for 
those who might have mjoyed if, hud it 
been delayed to a much later i>eriod ; 
without acknowledging a providence in 
the choice of the time when, and the in- 
struments by whose means, this benefit 
was conferred. As yet, the language w^as 
in a gradual process of formation. Duc- 
tile, various, and manly — confined with- 
in no acknowledged rules, and checked 
by no fear of criticism— it was in a state 
admirably fitted to become the faithful 
mirror of the national character, which 
the publication of that great work was 
calculated so deeply to affect. The Eng- 
lish Bible long supplied the chief intel- 
lectaal as well as spiritual food of Eng- 
lishmeD. The sublime thoughts and 


ma jestic style of the Hebrew prophets 
and historians sank deep into the popular 
mind ; the language of the Scriptures 
became the basis of both poetry and prose ; 
with many, it was the familiar vehicle of 
common discourse. A more admiruhlc 
school could not be, for training the jxi- 
etic energies of a people ; and though all 
the benefits which might have resulted did 
nut follow, yet the dislinctive character of 
English poetry, down to the present day, 
suflicieiitly evinces that they were not 
lost. During the century and half which 
followed the translation of the Scriptures, 
the effect is obvious. In spite of the Iri- 
volity of courts (in those times the only 
patrons of literature), of the increasing 
study of J’agan authors, and of the fashions 
derived from Italy and Spain, the muse 
of England still liauiited ‘ Zion’s Hill,’ 
— still loved the murmur of 

‘ Si1ol’*s brook, that flowM 
1’di.t by the oracK- of Criul.’ 

“ Nearly all the best poets of that pe- 
riod w'ere sacred poets. Not that they 
all chose exclusively religious or mor.il 
subjects. Many did so; Spciisri, (i.i'5- 
coigne, Drayton, Davies, the Fletchers, 
(Quarles, and others, had established tlie 
reputation of English literature, in this 
department, before the publication of the 
J^iradi-se I.ost indelibly stamped theieli- 
gioiis u]»oii it, as its leading characteristic. 
But in spite of the indulgence of puerile 
fancy, of occasional coarse paintim:, and 
frequent licenlimiMicss of language, we 
meet, in the works of nearly all tiie true 
poets of the seveuteenlh century, with 
more than implied and indirect acknow- 
ledgments of the serious, the resj>onsihle 
nature of their gifts and calling. We 
meet, not merely with moral reflect iuns 
and references to subjects of iinperishable 
interest, such as abound in the works of 
the Pagan jioets, and necessarily loice 
themselves at times upon every thoughttul 
mind ; but with an unaffected admissioii 
of the Christian doctrines, and (he pecu- 
liar hopes and prospects i'uunde<i upon 
them. 'J'liat such topics sometimes only 
take their turn with others, with which 
they have nothing in coniiiioti, and even 
their juxtapusitioii with which is siilli- 
cieritly harsh and unbecoming, favours 
the view now taken. The careless and 
incongruous mixture of the sacred and 
the secular—the former, however, mostly 
appearing as the real substratum of the 
character— indicates at least the sincerity 
and honest faith of the writer, whatever 
opinion it may oblige us to form of his 
taste.’* 

The religious disputes which dis- 
turbed the reigns of Elizabeth and her 
immediate successors, great as were the 
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evils that accompanied them, were at- 
tended with this, aujon^ other advan- 
ta/jes, that they li\ed leli^'iou more root- 
edly than ever in the general mind, as the 
object of profound and engrossing interest. 
TJie character both of the language and 
of the nation, had now attained the point 
most favourable for the production of a 
great poetical work, which might be ex- 
pected to survive, both as a monument of 
its present condition, and a measure and 
model for the future. Our national epic 
hears the impress of these cireiimsturices. 
Happily for Kiiglish literature, its great- 
est, and still most popular poem, is eini- 
Jiently a religious work. The central 
orb of our poetic system shines with a 
din>ct ‘ light from heaven; ’ and as long 
as the mind of Kngland remains capable 
of duly appreciating the merit of the 
l*aradise I.ost, no /ears need he entertain- 
ed, lest the unehastised extravagances of 
]>iissiou, and the meretricious charms of 
overwrought description, sliould win that 
jtermaneiit lavour ibr vicious principles 
of c,nm]>nsition, and the abaiidoiimeut of 
till principle lit more important matters, 
which has hitherto been accorded to seri- 
ous, if not sacred, verse.” 

Let us now give such account of 
the lives of the Poet most conspi- 
cuous in this volume, and of his bro- 
ther, and their father, as may be 
gleaned from the scanty materials 
collected by Dr Anderson ; for no- 
tliitjg more is to be found in Ellis, 
Chalmers, or Campbell, who have 
all availed themselves of his pre- 
faces ; and Headley confined himself 
almost wholly to critical remarks. 
There can be no doubt that a sen- 
tence in one of his notes suggested 
to Dr Anderson the pro])riety of 
including Giles and Phineas Flet- 
cher in his edition of the British 
poets. A neat republication of 
all Giles and Phineas Fletcher’s 
poetry from the old editions, and 
fuithlully printed, is much want- 
ed.’* The Doctor had not only 
sedulously read Headley’s Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poet- 
ry, but he plundered him, with- 
out stint or acknowledegment — as 
indeed he did every body else — and 
often after a ludicrous fashion pe- 
culiar to himself, applying ready 
made encomiums and panegyrics 
to persons for whom they were 
never intended, and inapposite be- 
yond the reach of fancy. All his 
eloquent indignation at the unwar- 
rantable liberuea taken with Uie text 
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in the Edinburgh edition of Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher is stolen ver- 
hatiin from Headley. Headley has 
a pretty Jong note on R. Niccol’s 
Bower of Bliss, referring to many 
other Bowers of Bliss, and to 
Mickle’s Dissertation prefixed to 
his translation of the Lusiad, for 
** minute and discriminate infor- 
mation on the subject.” The Doc- 
tor transcribes the whole note, 
and as much of Mickle as he can 
conveniently cram in, and passes 
the whole off as his own. That was 
all in the ordinary way of business ; 
but here is an amusing plagiarism— 
quite Andersonian. Headley, on 
printing, in his notes, an imitation 
of “ The well-known beautiful lines 

of Moschus” A/, At rat &C. 

says, “ I never saw the spirit of these 
verses better transfused, than in the 
following extract from the very early 
production of a friend ivhose poetry 
is nmomj the least of his many elC'» 
gunt attainments And the Doctor 
concludes his stolen passage about 
the Bowers of Bliss, thus — “ The list 
might be augmented by the ^ Para- 
dise of Taste,* a beautiful allegori- 
cal poem, which the writer of 
these biographical prefaces has the 
satisfaction to announce as the 
2)rodHction of a f und nhose poetry 
is among the least of his many 
elegant accompli shmentsf Head- 
IcjS we conjecture, alluded to his 
friend Benw'ell of Trinity, a most 
accotiipliished man, who died young ; 
Anderson to one Thomson of Auld 
Reekie, the dullest dunce that ever 
drivelled on to middle age. To steal 
from liini who stole from all cannot 
be objectionable ; but w'hile we ac- 
knowledge our obligations in what 
follows to the honest Doctor, we may 
perhaps set in a new light some of 
the few circumstances now known 
in the personal history of the poets 
of Christ’s Victory and of the Purple 
Island. 

Their father, Giles Fletcher, was 
a native of Kent, educated at Eton, 
and in 1566 elected Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, where, in 15ii9. 
he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts in 1573, and 
Doctor of Laws in 1581. According 
to Anthony Wood, he was an excel- 
lent poet,” but was chiefly distinguish- 
ed by his skill in political negotiation, 
baying, after overcoming great diffi- 
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cuUles, concluded in 1588 (the ine- 
niornble year of the Armada), with 
Riiaeia, a treaty of commerce h^hly 
advaDta^eoiiM to ICiiiflarid. Soon atier 
hU return, he whh iiiadeH<*«Tetary to 
the city of London, and one ut tlie 
masters of the Court of Requests. 
Ten years afterwards he was made 
treasurer of St Pauls. He died in 
the parish of St C^^atharine Col man, 
Fenchurch Street, and was probably 
buried in that church. 

Chalmers, probably following 
Headley, who always puts Giles be- 
fore Phiueas, without speaking of 
seniority — calls Giles “ th<5 eldest,'* 
in the same paragraph in which he 
adopts the conjecture ot Ellis, that he 
was born in 15H8, and Ids brother 
Phiueas in loSi; and Campbell, in 
correcting that mistake, while ho 
does not appear to have noticed the 
blindness in which it was commit- 
ted, alludes to a stanza in which 
(files speaks of his own “ green 
muse hiding her younger head.” 
\^ith reference to his senior brother. 
Rut there is a diflieulty here, of 
which Campbell was not aware, 
though it does not indeed unsettle 
the point *»f seniority. l\)\var<l.s the 
end ot the Fjfm ('aiifo of the Purph* 
Island, Pldtieas writes thus; — 

.My iMllow wing, ihat left the 

llfNt, 

How ran it makt* so liigh a towtoing 
lli^ht ? 

O, df-juli without a depth i in humble 
breast 

AVith prai^rs I admiie »o woiKproos 

l»rit:Ul ; 

liut thou, MY wisjEii Mi:sv, inayst wrll go 
higher, 

And end thy tllght ; neVr may thy pi- 
ll ion*j tire ; 

Thrr<to may he his graoe and gnutle 
he.tt U'^pit e. ’* 

111 the margin of the first edition 
of hlh Purple Island, IGdJj, there is 
this note, explanatory of the above 
stanza — “A book called (Christ's 
Victorie and Triumph ” Now, that 
book was published in 1610, when 
Giles was but in his twenty-third 
year; and we know from one of his 
concluding stanzas, that the Purple 
Island had been then written. 

** Rut let the Kentish lad, that lately 
taught 

HItk oaten reed the trumpet’s silver sound, 
Young Thyridles; and fur bis music 
brought 
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The willing spheres from HaaveUi to 
had around 

The danriii^ nymphs and swains, that 
^aTl£; and rrovviiM 

Erlecia's II > mrn with ten thousand tiowers 
Of cluiieest praise, ami hung her hea- 
venly bowers 

With satlVon gai'land, dress'd for nuptial 
paramours. ” 

In the dedication of the Purple 
Island tt) laiward Renlowes, dated 
Hilgay, May 1, Ihili, Phineas says, 
“Pardtiri m«‘, sir, for speakiug plain 
truth; such is that eye whereby 
you have viewed these raw' essays of 
70 // rci// fiiiripe //rats, tmt/afuutst vhtld^ 
honti. How unseasonable are blos- 
soms ill aiitiiiiin ! uiilesN perhaps in 
this age, wiu're are more flowers than 
fruit. 1 am entering upon my win- 
ter, and yet these blooms of my first 
spring nlIl^t now show themselves 
to our lipe wits, wliich cerfaiiily will 
give tlieni no other entertainment 
but derision.” 

I'roni all this wi* know not well, 
how to extiicate tin* truth. For 
etich poei wiiies as if his Inolher’s 
pmmi had het ri wi itien before liis 
own ! Ill C’hri^t’s A^i' tory there is 
a lovbig aIln‘.ion to the author 
of the Pnrp'(‘ l>iand, and in the 
l^urple Kland a iiivin-r allu*'in:i to 
the aiitlior ol ( ’in i^t’s \ ii tory I (jiles 
spi aks of PlniM-as as iiaving “ /// 

tantrht hiN oalt n reed the ti limpet’s 
Hlvev sound,” and lie was then — if 
born in l.'iss — in his twenty third 
3 ’«*Hr-his poem )ia\ ing been first 
published ill jhlO; hut Phiueas, as 
wti have seen, speaks of “ the raw 
essays oi inv very unripe yeais, and 
almost boyiiood.” h'rorn ail this wi* 
iriTi;)i(; ronehide that, lie was the 
younger of the two; yet we cannot 
do SI) wiih the stanza before us, in 
whi<*h Ciiles calls himself the 
“ younger,’' and goes on to say, 

** Hidiiu; livr younger head 
Under Old Cauius’ ilaggy banks, that 
spruhd 

Theh* willow- locks abroad, and ull the day 
'With their own watery shadows wanton 
play : 

Dares not those high amours, and love- 
sick songs assay 

from which it would Beem that Phi- 
neaa had then left " CamuH* flaggy 
banka,’* and he probably had done 
80^ for he took hia master's degree 
in 1608 ^ two years previous to the 
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publication of Christ’s Victor 7 .’' 
That he was the elder brother there 
can be no doubt; but it would be 
difficult, nay impossible, to prove it 
from their poems; and this seems 
certain, that though Phineas speaks 
of the Purple Island as a raw essay 
of his almost childhood/' he must 
have been at least as old when he 
wrote it as Giles was when he wrote 
Christ’s Victory. 

How may we account, then, for 
each brother speaking of the other’s 
poem, in his own? It will not 
do to suppose that Phineas, who 
did not publish the Purple Island 
till 1(>83, introduced the stanza about 
Giles after his death, which occurred 
in 162S ; for he speaks of him as 
alive. And it is equally strange that 
he did not omit that stanza, and sup- 
ply its place with one dedicated to 
the memory of a brother whom in 
life he so dearly loved. We per- 
ceive that among the recommenda- 
tory poems attached to “ ("hrist’s 
VicKiry,” Chalmers has placed one 
by Phineas, “ Defuncto Fratri,*’ 

Think (if thou caunt) how, mounted ou 
his sphere. 

In Heaven now he sings; thus sang he 
here.” 

And these lines precede some Latin 
Aerses on “ Christ’s Victory,” ma- 
nifestly written by Phineas for the 
first edition. The English lines 
must liave been for the edition of 
KUO, though we never saw it, and 
they startle us where they stand in 
Chalmers. Perhaps it may be 
thought we liave dwelt too long on 
these apparent difficulties, and there 
may even he an easy solution of them 
W'hlch we have overlooked. If so, 
we confess we have been blind. 

Phineas, in 16*21, was presented to 
the benefice of Hilgay, in Norfolk, 
which, says Ellis, he seems to have 
held for twenty>nine years ; and as 
he was probably sixteen in the 1600, 
when he entered King’s College, as 
a scholar from Eton, he must have 
been in bis 66th or 67th year at his 
death. 

Giles died at bis living of Alder- 
ton, in Suffolk — to which it does not 
appear when he was presented — in 
16*23, at the early age of thirty-five; 
“ equally beloved of the Muses and 
the Graces” — the words of Wood, 
which, says Dr Anderson, charac- 
terise Giles Fletcher more happily 


than the most ample and elaborate 
eulogy.” Dr Anderson remarks, “ of 
his fraternal affection, which appears 
to have been reciprocal, he has left 
indubitable proofs.” The allusion 
here is to the stanza quoted from 
Christ’s Victory; and we presume 
that the stanza quoted from the Pur- 
ple Island is the proof that the fra- 
ternal affection was reciprocal ; but 
that it was so is proved by other 
passages, and by none more beau- 
tifully than in the opening of that 
Poem. 

“ The Kbeplierd-boyn, who with the Muses 
dwelt, 

Met ill the plain their May-lords new to 
choose 

( For two they yearly choose), to order 
well 

Their rural sports, and year that next 
ensues : 

Now wen; they sat where by the orchard 
walls 

The learned Chaie with stealing water 
crawls, 

And lowly down before that royal tem- 
ple falls. 

Among the rout they lake two gentle 
swaiii.s, 

'Whose sprouting youth did now but 
greenly bud : 

Well i'oiild they pipe and sing, but yet 
iln ir strains 

Were only known unto the silent wood : 
Their nearest blood from self-sume foun- 
tains How, 

Their souls self-same in nearer love did 
grow : 

So seem’d two joined in one, or one dis- 
joined in two.” 

In PhiueaH’s miacellauies there 
arc two very touching little poema 
about bis brother. In the one “ Cpor 
my brother Mr G. F., his Book en- 
titled (ybrist’s Victory and Tri- 
umph,” he says, 

Hut thou (most near, moat dear), ir 
this of thine 

Hast proved the Muses not to Veiiur 
bound ; 

Such us thy Matter, such thy Muse 
divine : 

Or thou such grace with Mercy’s sel 
hast found. 

That she herself deigns on thy leaves ti 
shine ; 

Or stolen from Heaven, thou brougbtes 
this verse to ground, 

Which frights the numbed soul with 
fearful thunder, 

And soon with honey’d dews thaws i 
’twixt Joy and wonder. 
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Then do not tliou malicious tongues 
esteem 

(The glass, through which uii envious 
eye doth g« 2 e, 

Can easily make a molehill mountain 
seein) ; 

llis praise dispraises ; his dispraises 
praise ; 

Enough, if best men best thy labours 
deem, 

And to the highest pitch thy merit raise ; 
M'hile all thu muses to thy song decree 
Victorious triumph, triumphant victory.’. 

The other set of verses are far more 
iuterestiDg, for they relate to a work 
not now in existence — which must, 
we think, have been in prose — 

“ Upon my brother's book, called 
the Ground, Labour, and Reward of 
Faith,”— 

“ This lamp filled up and fired by that 
blest spirit, 

Spent his Just oil in this pure heav'nly 
tlaine ; 

Laying the grounds, walL, roof of faith; 
this irame 

^Vith life he ends, and now doth these 
inherit 

AVhat here he built, crowned with his 
laurel merit. 

tVho^e ])al<i.N and triumphs oiicc he 
loudly rang, 

'I’heiv now enjoys what here he sweet- 
ly sang. 

“ This is his monument, on which lie 
drew 

His spirit’s image, that can never die ; 
13ut breathes in these live words, and 
speaks ti» th’ eye ; 

In these his winding-sheets he, dead, doth 
shew 

To buried souls the way to live anew, 
And in bis grave more powerfully now 
pieacheth ; 

Who will not learn when that a dead 
man teaclieth ? ” 

And liLM-e we cannot I.elp referring 
to one of the notea to Phineaa 
Fletcher’s Piscatory Kclogues, Edin- 
burgh edition, in whicli the ano- 
nymous auiiutator writes : “ 1 find 
the following anecdote in a amall 
duodecimo, entitled, ‘ A Histori- 
cal Dictionary of England and 
Wales,* printed 1092. After enu- 
merating some particulars of the life 
of Doctor Giles Fletcher, it is there 
added, ' he was a man equally be- 
loved of the Muses and the Graces. 
In the end of his life, having com- 
menced doctor of divinity, and be- 
ing slighted by his clownish pa- 
riAioners^ he fell into deep 


iancholy, and in a short time died.** 
We know not that there is any other 
authority for tlds statement, wliicli 
is in direct contradiction to Anthony 
Wood, whose words are, This Dr 
Giles Fletcher (the father) died in 
the parish of St Catherine’s, in Cole- 
man Street, Loudon, in the month 
of February, IGIO, and was buried, 
1 presume, in the church of St Ca- 
therine’s there ; leaving behind him 
a son of both bis names, bachelor of 
divinity of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridije, equally beloved of the Muses 
and the Graces, who died at Aider- 
ton ill Sullblk, ltV23.” We are al- 
most inclined to think that the ano- 
nymous annotator supposed that the 
statement in the “Dictionary” (a 
hook unknown to us) referred to 
Doctor Giles Fletcher the father, 
for of him he lias been speaking in 
the funner part of the note; and 
indeed the words, “ in the end of 
his life having commenced doctor 
of divinity,” have no sense, applied 
to the son, who died in his ihirty- 
lourth or fifth year. Rut Wood liim- 
self is inaccurate, for Giles Fletcher 
the son, could not have been a ba- 
chelor of divinity at the time of his 
father’s death. That Giles Fletcher 
LL.D., the father, “ in the end 
of ins life commenced doctor of 
divinity,” would seem to have been 
the interpretation put by the anony- 
mous annotator on the passage tioin 
the “ Dictionary,” — but we know 
tliat be did not; so there can be no 
doubt, we think, that there is no 
truth at all in the story of either of 
the Giles Fletchers “ being slighted 
by his clownish parishioners, falling 
into deep melancholy, and in a short 
time dying.” 

Winstanley, again, says that “ Phi- 
neas was also brotlier to two worthy 
poets, viz. George Fletcher, the 
author of a poem entitled * (’hrist’s 
Victory and Triumph over and after 
Death,’ and Giles Fletcher, who 
wrote a worthy poem, entitled 
‘ Christ’s Victory,* made by him, 
being but bachelor of arts, discover- 
ing the piety of a Saint and the 
divinity of a Doctor.’* This gross 
blunder, Dr Anderson remarks, is 
copied by Jacob, though he might 
easily have obtained a more correct 
account of this poetical family from 
the Oxford antiquary; and Chalmers 
flays *• Winstanley and Jacob, who in 
this case have robbed one another 
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instead of better authorities, divide 
the tivo brothers into three, and 
assign Giles* poem of ("hrist’s Vic- 
tory to two authors.” But that is 
not altogether correct, for they do 
not r(»b each other, Jacob merely 
following WiuHtaiiley ; and he assigns 
the poem to two authors, be(;ause it 
had undergone a change of name on 
the third edition, KUO, and the iion- 
est man believed there were two 
p<»em8. 

It is not unamusiiig to observe 
liowgood old Doctor Anderson, with 
his eyes wide <»pen to the blunder 
of Winstanley in making two poems 
out of line, tails into the same in the 
very next paraj^raph. He is speak- 
ing in borrowed terms, with all due 
indignation, of the most unwarrant- 
able liberties taken with the text of 
the edition of KjlO by the l'>linburgh 
editor, \\'hi( b werf' indeed 

murderous; and he saj*', “in ibis 
edition, besides innumerable altera- 
tioiis, wbicli dis[>}ay more evangeli- 
cal piety than poetical taste, eight 
stanzas are omittei! in th<» first part 
of ‘ ('hrist’s Victory,* four iii the se- 
cond part; two in the first part of 
‘ (/hrist's Triuriipli,’ and seven in 
the second part ” — as if there* were 
two poems, each in two jiarts, and 
not one in four. 

U is remarkable that l aluard Ben- 
in wes, in bis recommcsidarory vei.ses, 
piinted with tl»e ‘‘ Porple Island/’ 
makes no ailnsion to John Fletcher, 
the greatest of thf»m all, and cousin 
to Pliineas and tiiles. He was the 
son of Dr II. l^'ieicber, snccessively 
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Bishop of Bristol, Worcester, and 
London; " the officious priest/’ says 
Headley, who had the irreverence 
to embitter the last minutes of the 
beautiful Mary Queen of Scots — was 
born in 1576, educated in Cambridge, 
and died in 1625 of the plague.” 
Strange, too, that such relationship 
is not mentioned either by Anderson 
or Chalmei'H. 

Benlowes* verses are entitled, “ To 
the learned author, son and brother 
to two judicious poets, himself the 
third, not second to either;” and 
the last stanza runs thus — 

“ O but thou fcar’st ’twill stain, the re- 
veronil gown 

Thou wearest now ; nay then fear not to 
nhow it ; 

For wtTc’i a stain, ’twere Natare’s, not 
thim* own ; 

For thou art poet-born; who know’st 
know it ; 

Tby InothiT, sire, thy very name’s a 
p<»rt. 

Thy very name will make these poems 
take. 

These \ery poems else thy name will 
make.*' 

The anonymous Editor of the 
Edinburgh edition of the Piscatory 
^k*b»guf•^^ directs attention to some 
stanzas in the first, in which Phi- 
iicas certainly shadows out some of 
Ids father’s fortunes. As the stan- 
zas are very beautiful, we shall 
quote a few of them — merely men- 
tioning that Dr Giles Fletcher, the 
father, speaks in the character of 
“ Hapless Thelgon, a pour fisher 
swaiue.” 


“ IVhrn the raw blossom of my youth was yet 
Jii iny tirst rhihiliuod's grevn eiiriosun.* bound, 
or A<|tiailiiiu' 1 Irarnt to fold my iirt. 

And spirad tlirsHil, and brat the river nound, 

And withy labyrinth s in straits to art. 

And guidr niy boat where TluimH and Isis heire 
By lowly xEtoii slides, and Windsor proudly faire. 


There, while our thiniie nets dangle in the winde. 

Hung on our oarses* tops, I learnt to sing 
Among tuy peers, apt words to fitly binde 

In numerous verse; witnesHe thou crystal spring, 

Where all the lads were pebles apt to firide. 

And you, thick holies, that on Thames* brinke 
Did oft with dallying bows his silver waters drink* 

“ But when my tender youth *gnri fairly blow, 

1 changed large Thames for Chumus* narrower seas : 

There, as my years, so skill with years did grow ; 

And now my pipe the better sort did please ; 

So that with Liiniiusand with Belgio, 

1 durst to challenge all my fisher peers. 

That by learned Chamus* banks dSd spend their youthful yeafi. 
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And Janus' aelf, that oft with me compared, 

With h!s oft losses raised my victory, 

That afterwards in song be never dared 

Provoke my conquering pipe, but enviously 
Deprave the songs which first his songs bad marred. 

And closely bite when now he durst not bark, 

Hating all other's light, because himself was dark. 

“ And whether nature, join’d with art, had wrought me, 

Or I too much believed the fisher’s praise; 

Or whether Phwbus’ self, or Muses, taught me. 

Too much inclined to verse, and inusick playes ; 

So farre credulitle and youth had brought me, 

Isang sad Telethusa’s frustrate pUintc, 

And rustic Dupbuis' wrong, and Magic's vain restrainte. 

“ And then appeared young Myrtilliis, rejiining 
At general contempt of shepherd’s life ; 

And raised my rime to sing of Richard's climbing ; 

And taught our Chame to end the old- bred strife, 

Mythicus* claim to Niciu’s resigning: 

The while his goodly nymphs with song delighted, 

My notes with choicest ilowers and garlands sweet requited. 

From thence a shepherd great, pleased with my song, 

Drew me to Basiiissa's courtly place ; 

Fair Basilissa, fairest maid among 

The nymphs that whitc*cliff Albion forestry grace. 

Her errand drove my slender bark along 

The seas which w'ash the fruitful CJerman’s land 
And swelling Rhine, whose wines run swiftly o’er the sand. 


But after, boldcn’d with my first successe, 

1 durst essay the new-found paths that led 
To slavish ]Mosco’s dullard sluggishncssc ; 

Whose slotheful Sunne all winter keeps his bed, 
But never sleeps in summer’s wakefulnesse ; 

Yet, all for nought : another took the gain : 
Faitour, that reapt the pleasure of another’s pain ! 


** And travelling along the northern plains, 

At her command 1 pass’d the bounding 'rwede, 

And liv’d awhile with Caledonian swains : 

My life with fair Amyiitas there I led : 

Amyntas fair, whom still my sore heart plains. 

Yet seem’d he then to love as he was lov’d 
But (ah ! ) 1 fear, true love his high heart never provM.” 


Here we have all the facts in the 
personal history of the father else- 
where recorded, and other hints — 
his education at Eton — his elec- 
tion to Cambridge — his success- 
ful devotion to poetry — (Wood says 
he became an excellent poet)— the 
BubjifBts of his muse — his strifes with 
envious rivals — bis entering, under 
powerful patronage, the service of 
Queen Elizabeth his errand to 
Germany — bis mission to Russia—- 
the disappointment of his hopes of 
preferment on his return ; 

** Yet, all for nought : another took the 
gain; 

Faitour, that reapt the pleasure of ano- 
ther’s pain ; ** 


And, iinally, his visit to Scotland— 
“ And travelling along the northern 
plains, 

At her command 1 pass’d the hounding 
Twede, 

And liv’d awhile with Caledonian 
swains.” 

We know not who was Amyntas > 
nor aught, indeed, of the meaning 
of the subsequent complaints; but 
others, better versed in the affairs of 
the times, might be able, were they 
to try, to discover it all. But that was 
not to be expected froiti Anderson 
or Chalmers, though it might have 
been from Headley and Ellis. 

From these allusions, and others 
of the same kind, written within a 
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few years of their father h death, we ' 
mi^hc almost suppose, iu spice of the 
lie appears to have Jield — the 
value of wliich at that time we do 
not know — that ne was not in a very 
prosperous ( ouditioii; and (jiles tells 
UK in the De(iieaiioii of hi» Poem to 
Ur Ne\ille, Master of Trinity, that 
he owed everything in the world to 
his Kindn(*sH. Aei'ordinir to Wood, 
liis t;»rhei’ died in tin* February of 
the year in vvhi<‘h •• (/hrist’s Victo- 
ry*’ was published; yet iu that de- 
dication tliere is no allusion to hU 
death. It is very beam i fill, and 
shows ilie ebarai'ter of the poet in 
the most pleasing light. 

“ As 1 have always thau^iht the place 
wlnrriii J Ij\e, attiT leaven, pi'iiiripaliy 
t«» l»e desired, jiotli he«’;m-.e I tin»st want, 
and it iiu»>t .ibnitnds wit h i'diiin, whieh 
is tied hy ><inie witli as rtuK h delight, as 
it IS olitauted ntti«'(<, and Mu^ht t<i he 
lolKoveil In ,ili , ''<• I (‘.uin<»t inil next unto 
(lud, tin ev» r .n kimw It d^i iu\'ell irio*.t 
huMtid onto t'tie h ind n( C>n>l \ 1 mean 
yoiirsell ), tlnit re.itlnsl down, as ir wt‘M , 
nni ol' he,iien, nnl<» me, a toon lit «d that 
iicitui'e and tlioii whiih I (Sfuid 

tvi>U none ioni> h«.i\en it>.elt excepted) 
either umro liuitlul tiiid eonteni ifiij !'»>i 
the time (hat i" tiow pri or more 

« oiiilorlald • and enroiMMu mi,: lor tiieliiiii' 
th.ii is al'e.idj pavt, ur inoi e tiopetijf anil 
pi’«Mni''iiiji lor the time that ts yet to 
I'omi . 

“ J'or, as Im ail nn n's jndemeiits (that 
ha\e ati\ ioil^U'eiM lair, pe wmthily 
del iticd 1 he ipiei n oi tliewoinh (hat gar- 
land h.'tno! hviniiiiij and j.ur. nli^ioii 
heii niMv h' on-e h r erowr, and hh»»- 
•sonnny m|»om Inr heoi, tliat liatii imig^ 
.'.inn* lain witin. ni im ( m et-i < a. d Pah n- 
tiiie ; so TViy indn ic: ot ;!m ishiinl hath 
al\va\s hi ell. tlj.Jl it is tio' \iry J..ce and 
beaut) of all Fairop-; mi wnii h both true 
leliuioii is hM'hhilly piohsscd without 
Kiiper*.rition, ami ( il on rat(h) true ledrii- 
inn sweitly llot.rishes witluait oslenlH- 
tioii. And w hat ai e the two eyes of tliis 
land, hut the two uni \ ersitn-s ? which 
raiiiiut Imt |Mo-'per in the lime of such a 
juitice, that is. ,i jiiince «»1 learuinn, aa 
well as III people. And tiuly 1 shinild 
for^jet myselt, if 1 should not call Cam- 
hridge the rii-ht eye; ami I think (King 
Henry VIII. heiiij; the uniter, Kdward 
III. the founder, and yourself the re- 
)>aircr of thla college wherein I live) 
iioiiti will blame me, if I esteem the same, 
since your polishing of fairest sight 

in Cambridge ; in which being placed by 

your only favour, most freely, without 


either any means from other, or any de- 
sert in myself; being not able to do more, 

I could do no less than ackiniwledge that 
debt which 1 shall never be able to pay, 
and with old Silenus in the poet (upon 
whom the boys — injiciunt ipsis cx viticuUt 
sertis, making hia garland bis fetters), 
finding myself bound unto you by so 
many benefits, that were given by your- 
self for ornauients, but are to me as so 
watiy golden chains to hold me fast iu a 
kiud of desired bondage, seek (as hedotb/ 
my freedom with a song : the matter 
whereof is as worthy the sweetest singer 
as myself, the miserable singer, unwor- 
tny Ml di\iiie a subject; but the same 
favour that before rewarded no desert, 
knows now as well how to pardon all 
faults ; than which indulgence, when I 
reg.ird myself, I can wish no more ; 
when 1 remember you 1 cun hope no 
less.** 

The brothers, like all other good 
ehildren, loved their Alma Mater to 
the last. I'he poetry of Piiineaa is 
full «»f the most aflVeiionaie and 
grateful ovei flowings of liie lieart 
towards her; and when he had 
been many years a parish minis- 
ter, he published an account of 
the li\es of the fouiiderH and other 
learned men of the L'liiversity. 
They seem to have fon^sworn the 
Muses, on taking on tlnujiseltes the 
lioliesi ot all duties ; for there is no 
record to show that Uiles ever wrote 
a line of poetry after ‘‘ (’hrist’s Vic- 
tory;” and iliough PhineaK Jived to 
a good old age, a few only of his 
miscellanies were written after the 
“ Puiple Island,” of which by far the 
finest, and the only one of any great 
leiii^th, is “ Kliza, or an Elegy upon 
the, I'nripe Decease of Sir Antony 
Iil>y — composed ai the retpiest — and 
tor a inonumeiit — ot his surviving 
Lady.” We ought never to forget 
in reading them, that“ Christ's Vic- 
toiy,” and the, “Purple Island,” 
winch give their author’s rank in the 
highest order of poets, were juvenile 
productions ; as such they are mos 
wonderful ; for the “ Purple Island ’ 
— of which we may some day fry tc 
give some account^-displayl^hrongh- 
out great learning, unequalled inge- 
nuity, and a boundless fancy— anc 
“ ChrisPs Victory,” as we shall now 
see — sublimity of sentiment, opu- 
lence of description, and harmony oi 
numbers,” surpassed only by Spen- 
ser and Milton. 

We have been carried away intc 
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details not usual with us, but surely 
not uninteresting, from the Poem 
itself, which it is the main design of 
this article to present, as far as may 
be, in its fair proportions, and with 
as little injury as possible to its per- 
vading spirit of life. We shall en- 
deavour to effect this by many and 
long extracts ; and how, indeed, by 
any other means can any adequate 
idea be given of a great work, to 
them who have not read the Whole ? 
To Dr Anderson belongs the merit 
of having first included it in a Col- 
lection of English Poetry — Chalmers 
had the sense to follow his example 
—but their ponderous tomes are 
laid on the shelf — and it is not al- 
together safe to attempt bringing one 
of them down from its accumulated 
dust. It is now accessible to all, 
and at a small price, in the “ Sacred 
Poetry of tlie Seventeenth Century f * 
and it will please us to hear that our 
article has promoted the circulation 
of this very Delightful Volume. 

The opening of the poem, though 
the style — that of the age — is too an- 
thctical — is very grand ; and after 
the poet has proposed his subject, 

“ The birth of Him who Jio bogiiining 
knew. 

Yet gives beginning to all that are born, 

^ • 

uiid bow 

Descended from the bosom of the sky 
To clothe himself in n»ked misery. 
Sailing at length to Heaven, in earth, 
triumphantly,” 

he says that this 

“ Is the first flame wherewith my 
whiter muse 

Doth burn in heavenly love, such love to 
tell. 

O Thou that didst this holy fire infuse, 
And laugh t'st this breast, hut late the 
grave of hell, 

Wherein a blind and dead heart lived, to 
swell 

With better thoughts, send down those 
lights that lend 

Knowledge how to begin, and how to 
end 

The lovf that never was, and never can 
be penned. 

“ Y'e sacred writings ! in whose antique 
leaves 

The memories of Heaven entreasured 
lie, 

Say, what might be the cause that Mercy 
heaves 


The dust of sin above the industrious 
sky. 

And lets it not to dust and ashes fly ? 
Could Justice he of sin so overwoo’d, 

Or so great ill be because of so great good, 
That bloody man to save, mati*s Saviour 
shed his blood ? ” 

AVe feel the deep sincerity of his 
converaion — and tliat he is about to 
sing of a great mystery which he 
devoutly believes in his awakened 
and kindled spirit. Nothing can be 
so shocking as the Sacred Poetry of 
4he uiisaijctilied ; to see 

Fools ruJ» ill i\li(Tc angels fear U> tread ; ” 

but here the Poet is privileged by bis 
piety, pure and profound, to sing of 
the lloly Source from which we see 
it floti". We have perfect faith in 
the confession of liia former darkling 
state of soul, so solemnly deplored, 
and in the avowal of the illumination 
that grew upon it, till all was bright 
as day. We are prfqiared to listen 
to a man whose lips have been touch- 
ed with fire, and who is about to 
speak reverentially and awfully of 
the decrees of Heaven. Inspired by 
the 

Saerrd writing®, in whose antiitiie 
leave** 

The memories of Heaven entreasured 
lie, 

lie fears not to shadow them foitli 
by images his ow'n genius creates 
— images accordant with scripture, 
though not all found in it — and such 
as we creatures, whose souls are en- 
closed in dust, are necessitated to 
use, because of our infirmity, when 
seeking to express or awaken " the 
multitude of thoughts within us** in 
songs of adoration, thanksgiving, or 
praise. He thus pictures Heaven : 

ThtTp is a place beyond that flaming 
hill 

From whence the stars their thin opi>rar- 
ance shed, 

A place, beyond all place, where never ill. 
Nor impure thought was ever harboured ; 
Hut saintly heroes are for ever sued 
To keep an everlasting Sabbath rest j 
Still wishing that, of what they’re still 
possfsst ; 

Enjoying but one joy, but one of all joys 
best.” 

It is the hour when incensed Ne- 

mesis beseeches Heaven to condemn 
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“the rebels that from God w<»re 


fluv/n.*' That thiiii(h<r i<tj in lu ar- 
iiig of Mercy and JuMice - Div iii*» Au 
trihiites personi/ied ; for no where 
does the poet dare to f^ive words to 
the Voice of God. And 
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** Mercy, remembVIng peace in mid^t of 
war, 

ii|> tlic music of her voice, to bar 
Ktfriial fate.'* 

The sudden rising up of Justice is 
abnost as sublime as any thing in 
Milton. 


Ihit Justice had no sooner Mercy seen, 

»Siinoolhif)g the wrinkles of her Father’s brow^ 

IJut up she starts, aud llirovvs herself between: 

As when a vap<mr, tiom a nmory slough, 

Meeting with liesh Kous, it.ut but now 

Open’d the ^torld, which all in darkness lay. 

Doth hcaveii’s luight face of his rays disarray. 

And sads tlie smiling orient ol the springing day. 

‘‘ She ^\.^s a ^i^^J^in of austere regard; 

Not as tin* \v )rl.i I'^toeins her, deaf and hlintl; 

IJut as the eagle, th.tt h‘*li ott eemp'ir'd 
Tier eye with Ileriven’*, •*o, and more luighfly shin’d 
Der l.impl.ig ‘-.ighf ; for she the ^anie could wind 
Into the -(did ln’i.rt, and witli her tars 
'J’he silence ol the thought loud spe iking hears. 

And in one hand a j»air of even scales she wears. 

“ Xo not ut’ .(Ih < f iiiii re\el kept 

It hill lier hfe»‘:, but ;» -.lill .inathy 
Pov'.eS'ieil all her *.‘ 011 , whuh softly slept 
SiTurelv, witliout tempest — no sad ery 
Aw.ilve- her pity, but wrojjg'd poverty, 

►Sending lii> eyes to In- iv'ii, swimming in tcai s, 

M itti iiiflr{u*s liauiijuis ever struck her ears*, 

>Vhetting ilie bla/.ng sword that in her hand she bears* 

Tin* wuiigt.;! lijijtning is lier ]Mi*rcury, 

And loumi alnuit her mighty tliundcrs sound: 

iuijKiliciit of him-ell’ lies jiining by 

Pale Siv'Um w ih his 1 ercher’d head upwound. 

And thousand miisome ii’ague- attend her round; 

Put if her clouviy bisiw but once grow toul, 

' 1 ‘lie dints do melt, and rocks to water roll. 

And aij y imo'iitaiiis shake, and liighted shadows howl. 

“ Famine, ntid Idoodie'S fare, ami bloody war, 
and tin* w.int ot knowledge how la UsC 
AbnndaMi'*’, Ai.e, and I'ear, that runs afar 
Petore his fellow C'*:ief, that aye pursues 
Hi- wi.iged s^ejis; lor who would not refuse 
(Jrief ’a eomjMny. a dull and rawhon’d spright. 

That laiiks the t heeks and pales the freshest sight, 
Unbosoming the clu'erlul breast of all delight. 

“ Before this cursed throng goes Ignorance, 

That needs will lead the way he cannot see: 

And, after all, Death doth his flag advance. 

Ami, in the mi 1 st, Strife still would raging be, 

Whose ragged lh‘sh ami clothes did widl agree: 
t And rouml about amazed Horror files, 

} And, over all, Sbatue veils his guilty ryes. 

And iiiidei'Muatli, hell's binigry throat still yawning lief. 

“ Upon two stony tables, spread before her, 

She leaii’d her bosom, more than stony hard ; 

There slept the imp.trtitl judge, and strict restorer 
Of wrong or right, with pain or with reward ; 

There hung the score of all our debtS} the card 
TOL. XXX7II1. NO, CQXLU 2 X 
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Where and bad, anil lili:, and death were painted : 

Was never iieart of mortal so untainted. 

But when that scroll was read, with thuiisund terrors I'aiuted. 

AVitness the thunder that mount Sinai heard, 

When all the hill with liery eloiids did llame, 

And wiiiid’riiig Israel, with the sight alVard, 

Blinded with seeiiiii:, duist not timeli the same. 

But like a wood of shaking leaxes beraiiie. 

On this dread Justice, she, the living law, 

Bowing herself with a majestic awe. 

All lieav'ii, to hear her speech, did into silence draw.” 


Headley calls “ Clirist’s Victory 
a poem rich and picturef^tiuc, and 
on a much liappier stibjecl ihau 
that of his brother, yet ttm mtnm d 
bt/ pcrsanijication^^* Enlivened i« not 
a word that could be used here — 
but is n(»t this an awful Inij»ei\sona- 
tion V It would liave I>een bet^nid 
even the might ol Milmn to et»ri' 
ceive an addre>s to ilie Petty of cor- 
responding grandeur with the em- 
bodied apparition of this the iriost 
awful of hia attributes. Fletcher, as 


if overcome by the aspect of his own 
creation, and all her attendant mi- 
iiisiiies, fails to inspire her witli 
siiital>le speecli ; and lier woids are 
but iliose of a mortal. .Sometimes 
they aie very inihle in lier iinbgiia- 
tion, and in lier sternness ten irile ; 
but olienor lier pleading against sin- 
till and tallen iinin is hut liie angiy 
eliMjiieiice that is heaid in earildy 
com Is. Her description of his 
idulatiiesis \ery grand — as, tor ex- 
ample. 


“ The sparkling lanes, that burn in bc.ncii cold, 

.\nd, like the '>tar> of heav’ii in niid.'t nf niclit. 

Black Ei:y|*t, as her mirrors, ihith ln-liold. 

Are but the tlens where id4il-MMK»-- ihlicht 
Again to covir fioin iheii- '•ight: 

A ct these arc all their gods, f« whinu tlicy vie 
The ciocodih', the cock, the- rat, ihe ll\- - 
Fit god**, indeed, for -^uch nn n to he heiNtd hy. 

“ The fire, the wirnl, the sea, the Nnn. and iMoon, 

The fitting air, and the vu Irt. wiin;ei) honis, 

And all the watehmen, that ‘•o ninihJy rnn. 

And sentinel about the walled tower'* 

Of the w'orhl’s city, in their heav’i.]y liow’i.s ■ 

And lest their j»lea-,iiil gtidv nhoiiid want delight, 
Xepluno spews <»ui the holy Ajihrodit*', 

And but in ileav’n pnmd .Inrni''- peacocks scorn to light. 

“ The sensele.'.', earth, lie* -frju-nt, dog, and eat. 

And, worse than all these. Man, and worst ol iin-n, 
Usurping Jove, and swelling Bacchus hit, 

And dru».k with the vine’s purple blood; and tlnui 
The fiend himself they coiijii?*#. fnirn his tlen. 

Because In; only yet remain M to be 
AViu se than the worst of men — they fiy fi <»in thee, 
And wear his ultur-stoiies luit with their pliant knee.” 


Justice then arraig^iis the race on 
the score of all blackest ingralitutles, 
and ends with craving sentence of 
eternal punishment. 

** She ended, and the heav’nly hierar- 
chies, 

Burning in zeal, thickly inihranded were; 
Like to an army that alarum cries, 

Aud ev’ry one shakes bis terrific spear. 
And the Almighty’s self, as be would 
tear 


The earth, and her firm basis, (piite in 
sunder. 

Flam’d all in just revenge, and miglily 
thunder ; 

Ileav’ii stole itself from earth by clouds 
that moisten’d under,” 

The Poet then puts forth all his 
powiTH, through no fewer than 
twenty stanisas— to personify to him- 
self and us, the Attribute of Mercy— 
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“ Whi» c>]K‘n lays 
Those sunshine l«niKs, who-* 
would dim a thousand days 

Hero ho cortaiuly is far from boioa^ 
HJ) snoc.ossf'ul as in ))is 
tion of Jiisiico. Jt is by lutich 
oliihcn aU* mid oriiato, and sornoium^H 
so \a^uo mid iiidisrinrt, that wo ji/i 
loiii^er rocoi^iiiso ono iina^o round 
whicli all the rest revolve, hut are be- 
Avilderedliy crowds ot iii»aj;es<*oniina;’ 
and f^oiiiy*, with vihionary splendour 
or obscurity indeed, but wiiij the 
perplexing uncertainty of a dream. 
Spenser would have lavished on her 
as many and as various adoriuncuits, 
but they would have been all tnani- 
iestly appropriate ami charat leristir, 
and the apparition w'ould have ever 
been, in iorm and lae-^*, before Uie 
eyes of our ima<^iiiatioii, a visible 
angel, with all the lineamentH of ht*a- 
ven. bletelier Jose*, biinseU in the 
love ot the heautdid, uinl a^piies^ in 
Ills ileliirht, to iiiahi* the wlioN* ei*'a- 
tion hill an iinaL’‘e ot Men atte\‘ipt 
inir at the same tiim to pie'^erve lier 
otihvatd form as tliat of an eniliodied 
sjoiit. Ibit "‘it is uii-f:il>b‘. and 
tle‘*erts him •juii(‘,” — and ei* know 
not on what vve look. We are forced 
to turn to the “ Artrurnerir/' and 
th«‘ic‘ we siH' traced the course his 
iinagination follows — wdiii-h, with- 
out such aid, it would be hard 
always to discover. I !e there noti- 
fies our inability r,o liesci ilie lier — 
h<‘r beauty resem filed by the cn‘a- 
tures winch are all frail shadows of 
Jiei essential ]>«‘rb‘ctioTi — hei aUeiiil- 
ants — her per^u;ll'^i\ t* power — fier 
kind otlices to nniu — her gannentK 
wrougiit by jier own band, where- 
with sin* clolbes lierself, being com- 
posed of all the 4T(;atures — the earth, 


tliird heaven — her olijects, llepent- 
ance and Faith.'* Wliat a summary ! 
Sonic of the Stanzas are exquisitely 
bcantifol— indeed they are all so — 
but we mean some are easily and 
pMfeetly inteiligihie, and not only 
]»ieseiit suliicienrl}" defined forms to 
the i mag illation, but itistatilly touch 
the heart. For example, 

Ifuny ask wfiy ruses please the sipht? 
Ik-fMiise their leaves, upuii thy check do 
latw'r ; 

ir auy H'k v'hv lilies aie s.. wliitc ? 
Ih'iMuse ilun btossiaus iti thine hand do 
llow ’i' : 

f),. v'hy sweet plants so ^valciul udoiirs 
shovv’i 'i 

It Is h* cause fhy hre.ith s^ihke tiiey he : 

Or « hy the «'r n ut sun i-o hia^hr, “ s, i* V 
\V hat leason <v>5i ue ;;ive, but troin thine 
eves, ruid tuee ? 

\V,' can ioia^itifi nothing more 
pet'b ct ; vet is this stanza, without 
alioosr any thing of what \v<5 should 
Crt*' poetry, I'.veii more alb'cling ; — 

“ll any m imI' r, tiiuii do-t call him 
h.M t ; 

Ifaiiy he not fur ward, dual him ; 

'i’luui dust expect, if any should ^row 
s!a< k ; 

If aii\ seem hut willing;, thou invit’st 
hiiii 

Thou lind’ht tdu* lost, iiu.l lollovv’st liiiu 
liiat flies, 

Hial im; th'> and i]uiek’mng him. 

tiiat du*s, 

Thou an liie laim* mail’s friendly staff, 
the hiuid men's eyes.” 

From ilie profusion of imagery in 
whit h tlie poet, il may lie said, 
waiiioiis and revels, vve turn with 
iiiefl’ahlc delight to his picture of 
Alercy conifoning Repenianct*. 
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sea, air, the celestial bodies, the 

beams 


“ Ah ’ luiM'rable ahjeet of disgrati*, 

Wh.vt liappiiiesn is in tiiy iniHery ? 

1 both must pity and rnv'V thy case j 
For slie, that is the f;lory of the sky, 

I.eav^es Heaven blind to fix on thee her eye. 

Tet her (^thouj^h Merry’s self esteems not snialO 
'^I'he world despis’d, they her Kcpentaiice call. 
And she hei’Aelf despise>, and the world, and all. 


“ Deeply, alas ! ein passioned she stood. 

To see u flaming brand, toss’d up from liell, 
llolliiiii; her heart in her own lustful blood, 

That oft for torment she would loudly ycdl; 

Now she would sighing sit, and iio%v' she fell 

Crouching upon the ground, in sacke-hith truss’d ; 
Karly and late she pray’d, and fast she must. 

And all her hair bung full of ashes and of dust. 
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“ Of all most hatedi yet hated most of all 
Of her own self she was ; disconsolate 
^As though her ilrsh did but inluuerul 
Her buried ghost) she in an arhuiir sat 
Of thorny brier, weeping her cursed stale ; 

An<l her before a hasty river lied, 

Which her blind eyes with faithful penance fed. 

And, all about, the grass with tears Itniig down hi.'* head. 

“ Her eyes, though blind abroad, at home Kept fast, 

Inwards they turn’d, and look’d into her liead, 

At which she often started, as aghast. 

To see so fearful spectacles of dread ; 

And wilh one hand her breast she martyred, 

Wounding her heart, the same to morti<y ; 

The other a fair damsel held her by, 

AVhich if hut once let go, she sunk immediately. 

“ But I'aith was (juiclc, and nimble as the heav’n, 

As if of love and life she all had been, 

And though of presv'nt sight her sense \v<” e riv’n, 

Yet she could see the things could not be seen ; 

Bej’ond the stars, as nothing nere betueeii, 

Nhe tixed her sight, disdaining thitigs below ; 

Into the sea she could a mountain tliiMw, 

And make the sun to stand, and waters la. k wards tiow. 

“ Such when as Afercy her behebl front high. 

In a dark valley, drown’d with her ov. n t<Mr‘, 

One of her graces she sent hastily, 

Stiiiling liene, that a garl.tiid wears 
Of giltied olive, on her f.iiiar haii*», 

'io ci own the laintnig soul true sacritiee, 

Wh^m when as lltpeiitaiice coining ‘•jiies, 

The holy dcNperado wip’d her swolh-n ejes.’’ 

Whether we were right or not in rel^i lliat of dnstiro — nor cun it be 
sayinjr that Fletcher was more sue- heard hut witli proftMindest emotion 
cessful in his Impersonation of Jus- by e\ery (.hristian — by every liumaii 
tice tlian of Mercy, we are sure that Iieart, To the ear ot the Alniijhiy, 
wc are ritrht in t-ayins: that the Ad- Meuy “her dewy voice applied; " 
dress of ISlercy to the Deity tar ex- and what lioly woids aie hers ! 

“ * Who shall thy temple incense any no le. 

Or at thy altar ciown tlie s.iiiitiee; 

Or strew wilh idle tlowers the hailowetl lloor 
Or what sliould prayer «bM-K Aviih In rhs and sjnee 
Iltr breathing oi isoos ot price? 

If all must p.iy that which all cannot pay, 

O lii's* b.'gin with me, and Mei*-y sl.iy, 

And thy thrice honoured .S.m, that now beneath doth stray. 

“ ‘ But if or he, or J, may live and speak, 

And hen VMM ean jay to see a sinner weep, 
t)Vi let not JuslUe’ iron sceptre break 
A heart already bi-oke; that low doth creep, 

And with prune hutnblesse her feet’.s dust doth sweep. 

Must all go by desert ? is nothing free ? 

Ah ! if but those that only worthy he. 

None should thee ever see, none should thee ever see. 

“ ‘ AVljHt hath man done, that man shall not undo ; 

Since God to him is grown so near akin ? 

Did his foe slay him ? he shall slay his foe: 

Hath he lost all ? he all again shall win : 

Is sin his master? he shall muster sin. 

^ Too hardy soul, with sin the field to try : 

The only way to conquer, was to lly; 

But thus long death bath lived; and now death's self shall die* 


[Nor* 
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“ * He js a palli, if any be misled j 
ITe is a robe, if any luikcd be : 

If any eharice to hiiMj,fer, he is bread ; 

If any be a bondman, he is Jree ; 

If any be but weak, bow strong is he ! 

To dead men life he is, to sick men health ; 

To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth — 

A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth. 

“ * Who c.iii forget-— never to be forgot — 

The time that all the world in sluuiber lies 
When, like the stars, the singing angels shot 
To earth, and heaven awaked all his eyes. 

To see another sun at midnight rise 

On earth ? Was never sight of pareil fame ; 

Fur God before man like himself il id frame, 

But God himself now like a inorl.d man became. 

“ ‘ A child he was, and ha«l not liiarn'd to speak, 

That with his word the world before did make ; 

TI rnotherV arms him bore, he was so weak. 

That with one har-d the vaults of heaven could shake. 

See how small room my infant I.oril dotli take. 

Whom all the world is not enough to hold ! 

Wlm of bis years, or of his age, hath told 'i 
Never such age so yout.g, never a child so old. 

‘ * And yet but newly In* was iiifanted. 

And yet already be was sought to die ; 

Yef scai'ccly born, already banished ; 

Not able \et to go, and roic‘'il to lly: 

But Hcarci ly lied away, when, by ami by, 

The tyrant’s sword with blood is all defiled, 

And llaclie), for her sons, with fury wild, 

('ries, O thou cruel king, and, O my sweetest child i 

“ Kgypt Ills nurse became, w’h«TO Niius springs, 

AVho straight tfi cnlcrtfiiri the rising sun. 

The hasty harvest in his bosom biings; 

But now for drought the fields were all undone, 

And now uitb waters all is overrun ; 

So fast the Cynlbiaii mountains pour'd their snow. 
When once they felt the sun so near tiiom glow, 

'i'hat Vilus Kgypt lost, and to a sea did grow. 

•* ‘ Tlie angels carolM loud tludr song of peace ; 

The cui.sed oracles w’ere stricken dumb ; 

To see their She]>lierd the poor aheplierds press ; 

To see their King the kingly sophies come ; 

And, them to gni<le uiifo his master's home, 

A star comes dancing up the orient, 

'J^bat springs for joy over tlic starry tent. 

Where gold, to make their prince a crown, they all present. 

‘ Voung John, glad chihl ! before, he could be born, 

Leap’d in the womb, his joy to prophesy ; 

Old Anna, though with age all spent ani worn, 

Proclaims her Saviour to posterity. 

And Simeon fast his dying notes doth ply. 

Oh, how the blessed souls about him trace ! 

It is the Sire, of heaven thou dost embrace: ' 

Sing, Simeon, sing — sing, Simeon, sing aiiaco ! 

“ With that the mighty thunder dropt away 
From God's unwary arm, now milder grown. 

And incited into tears ; as if to pray 
For pardon, and for pity, it had known. 

That should have been for sacred vengeance thrown ; 
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There too the nrmies angelic deirow’d 
Their lonner rage, and all to ^lercy bowM ; 

Their broken weapons at her leet they gladly strow’d.** 


Nothing can bo more beau til ul 
than the traiisiti(»ii from Christ’s 


“ Victory in Heaven,” to Christ’s 
Triumph on Kartli.” Mercy, re- 
joicinir that the Almighty has re- 
ienttMi, and that man is to be saved, 
sings, 

** ‘ Driiig, hrhig, ye Graees. all your 
Kilvrr tl.l^Ket^, 

Painti'd with evrry ehoieest dower that 
grows. 

That 1 may sonn und»»w*M' your frag- 
rant hasKi'ts, 

To strow the tields with oiIouvn w’-here 
he goes, 

Tet whatsoe'er he trea'Is on he a rose.’ 

So fio\N II she i« I h'‘t e\ clnK l.tll, t<» 'Iiiiie 
L juni lh“ livM's ot hiji’lit '•tine. 

Whi*se n'tMi(N di }ii»nev. jih* her i jvel’s 
skij) ^\'II II w iii,.' 

INfei ry heiiolds t’ne “ poor deso- 
late” iij u waste dcvsert, where he 
**|)ra\ii«g “-at” arisong tiie wild 
beasts. And t*iie Hies with lier 
Graces to 'nit'ur>f‘ combwi into the 
breast of the Son ot tiod. This 
done in a nionKoit. in ;; moneoit she 
and her heavenly train vanish tjuile 
au ly, ills |»ra\ r has been answer- 
ed — and die wdid lo*asts aie tame. 

“ l>ut him tli»;r ihii'st ditl i>aiii:ht 

•ijipiil, 

Thoij-h \v . apoiis MniK’ he had for his 

dt i- lu-i' : 

.»nns l*n Imt iniio.'eto'e 

TiH‘ u lo'ii the\ saw* iheir l.,ord’ti hi i;.ht 
eogin/a'ii-<‘ 

Sliine in hi' foe, ' ooii di'l iheydisatl- 
v.lliee. 

And Sdiiii* unto him kne-J, .ojd Mime 

uhoiit lliMi (i.iJii'e. 

**Dov\t» feii tin* htnJ ly lion's <ingry mood. 
Ami he hinisHlt ieh '’tiwn in eonei < > low, 
Ijiihliiii; him welemne to his UHsteful 
AVoml ; 


Sometime he kins’d the glass wdicre he 
dhl go. 

And, as to wash his feet he well did know, 

At ith I awning tongue he lick’d away 
the dust.” 

The poet then fears not to doecribe 
Ills vision of the “Glorious Eremite.” 
And, iu tloing ao, omploya the lan- 
guage of Scripture, along with hia 
own, that he may !>e guiltless of all 
irreverence iu his Jove. Surely the 
most pious mind is not without some 
apprehension of the face and form 
of the Sa\ ioiir when iu the body ; 
and we all look, with fetdmgs most 
<Ievour,on his lace and form inthepic- 
tuies ot tin* (do mastt'rs, nor blame, 
hut Mesi,ilieHrr, llu u felt to bedivine, 
thfitiXiv es room f‘yessiich holy image. 
\A ho ever gazed on altar-jnece dur- 
ing choral hymn, w iihout tendeiest 
and pmfoundest erooiion t \V«*. 
ilo not need to iiifoi lu, bin we may 
reuiiiid onr ri^aders, ot the Sci iptural 
naiffuaije width the pt»et hati in hi- 
heait, w h(‘n lie '•anir t>f t)ie ])<*rstn)- 
adiy ot our .Naviour, “ My Heloved 
1-. wiiilt* anti rutJdy, the chietest 
ainonir tt u ihousaiul. Ilis ht*ad is 
as iht* iiio-t tine gohl ; his iot ks aie 
bushy, and black asaiaveii. His 
eyes are as the <‘yes of doves, hy tin* 
rivers of waters, wasiuul vvitii milk, 
ami btiy set.” “ His legs are as 
pillars of marble set upon sui'kers 
<»t riiie gold; his couritenanee is as 
Lel»anou, excellent as the cedars.” 
” 1 iiou ai t taiier than the cliildren 
of men, therefore (.jod Jialli blessed 
thee tor ever.” Ilis eves shall he 
red with wine, and his teeth wliiu* as 
milk.” Ill the “ Argument” we find 
references to these and oiImm* vi'rses, 
and the renit*nd)rance of them pre- 
pares us tor this picture : — 


* E]»om a gr;*>*<y h*d1<M-k hr was l.ii*l, 

VVith wtiiely ]»ninrosrs brlrrrklril, 

OvHP Ilis h(',i<l I hr w.iiiOiij shadows |iliiy’d 
Of a wild i.liv'H, ihrtt hiM- houghs so spread, 

As with hrr leaves shr srrmnl to crown his liead, 

And hrr grrrii nrins to rrnhracr tin* Ih iiice of ; 

TJie Sun -o 'hear, nrrds inns' th** v^iiilrr rrasr — 

Tin* Sun so iiritr, another spring sn inM to incieasr. 

“ Ilis hair was black, and in small curls did twine, 

As thoiii^h it Were the shadow of somr light ; 

And, iiiMlrmeath, his face, aa day, did shine — 

But sure tbi; day nhined not half au bright, 

Nor the auu’a shadow made so dark a night. 
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Under his lovely locks, her head to shroud, 

Did meek Humility herself grow proud 
Hither, to light their lamps, did all the graces crowd. 

** One of ten thousand souls I am, and more, 

That of his eyes, and their sweet wounds, complain : 

Sweet are the wounds of love — never so sore— 

Ah ! might he often slay me so again ! 

He never lives that thus is never slain. 

What boots it watch ? those eyes, for all my art, 

Mine own eyes looking on, have stole my heart: 

In them Love bends his bow, and dips his burning dart. 

“ As when the sun, caught in an adverse cloud. 

Flies ’cross the world, and there; anew begets 
The wat’ry picture of his beauty proud, 

I'hrows all alu’oad his sparkling spaiigelets. 

And the whole world in dire ainaziMnent sets, 

To see two days abroad at once, and all 
Doubt whether n(»w he rise, «»r innv he fall ; 

S«» flam’d the godly llesh, proud of his heav’iily thrall. 

“ His cheeks as snowy apples sopp’d In wine, 

Had their red roses ipjench’d with lilies white, 

And like to garden slra^vherries did .shine, 

WasliM in a bowl of milk, or njsH-biids bright 
TJiibdsoiniiii' tin Ir breustf. against the light : 

Here >ove-si<'k souls did eat, there drank, and made 
Swerl-suielliu.; jmsies. Mint e.oiil<! never lade, — 

Hut w«)rldly e\.*s iiim thought more like some living shade. 


“ For laughter never look'd upon his brow, 

Though iu his tare all smiling joys did hide ; 

No silken banners did about him flow, — 

Fools make then* fetters ensigns i3l their pride : 

He w.»s be'.t cloth’d when naked was his side. 

A L.nub be \v. 4 s, and W(H>llen lleeee lie wore, 

^^ o^^- with one thnsid ; his fret low sandals wore ; 
J5ut bared were his legN,— so went the times of yore. 


“As two white marble pillars that uphold 
Coil’s holy plar.e, where he in glory ^it^, 

And rise with goodly grace and courage hold, 

To bear hi.s temple on their ample jets. 

Vein'll evVy where with a/ure rivulets, 

Whom all the peojde on some holy morn, 

With boughs and flow'ry garlands do adorn,— i 
Of Mirli, though fairer far, this temple was ujiboriie.” 


Tht* forty days have been endu- 
red, and now appears the Tempter, 
lie comes iu the same guise as Aiciii- 
inago iu the Fai ry Qttecii ; for next 
to the Bible, Fletcher loved the 
poetry of Spenser. Yon remember 
how the Fatlier of Lies met L'ua auil 
the lied- Crosse — 

“At huigth they chaunst to inert upon 
the way 

An aged sirr, in long black weeds yelad. 
His feet all bare, hits beard all hoarie gray. 


And by his belt his booke he hanging 
had ; 

Sober lie seemede, and very sagely sad ; 
And to the ground his eyes were lowely 
bent ; 

Simple in show, and voide of malice bad ; 
And all the way he prayed, as he went, 
And often kiiuekt his breast, as one that 
did repent.” 

Look now on the Tempter ap- 
proaching Jesus in the Wilderness. 


“ * At length an aged sire far off he saw 
Come slowly footing ; evTy step he guessed, 
One of his feet he Irom' the grave did draw 
'i'bree legs he had — the wooden was the best ; 
And all the way^be went, he ever blest 
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With benedloities, nnd prayerw store, 

Blit the bad ‘iruiiiMl was bhssrd jie’ir the more ; 

And all his lit ad wifb mjow was wiixeii hoar. 

“ A fiooJ i»l(l bnmit he nii^ht Trni to ho, 

'I'Imt h»i’ devotion had the uoihl foiv.iken, 

And now was traveUln:; sjnne ‘•.linl to sm». 

Since to his be;nls he had biui d! h. !.•.!<' ti. 

Where all his i'ormer sins he awal en, 

And them uii;;ht wash away with du'pjiiniif briiic, 

And alms, and lasts, and ehmeh's <h^it]ilin<> ; 

And dead, niii;ht rest hi& borici itndtrthe holy shrine. 

“ But when he nearer laine. he lonted low 
With prone obeisance, and with curist.s hind, 

That at his leet his liead he seemed to ihrow , — 

What needs him now another s.iint to rno! ? 

AtVections are the sails, and faith the wiinl. 

That to this saint a thousand souls convey 
Bach hour ; () happy pilgrims tliitln*!- stray ! 

What Cfireii they for beasts, or for the weary way ! 

“ Soon the old palmer 1 is devotiini’. ‘‘n!!L^ 
l^ike ]»Ie.'i>in'r anthems, nn d'died in tlio'* ; 

For well that am’d sicc eould tip his tongue 
With ffolden foil of chHjuence, and lime. 

And lick his ru;;^pd speech with phiMses prime, 

‘ Ah me ! (quoth liel how many } ears haM- keen, 

Since these old eyes the siiii ot‘ heav'ji havo simmi ! 

Certes the Son of Heav'n they now behold, I ween . 

“ ‘ Ah, might my linmbie cell so hlesM-d be. 

As Heav’n to welcimie in its lowly coof. 

And he the temple for thy Deity ! 
ho. how my cottaye worships thee aloof. 

That underground hath hid his head, in pn- d 
It dotli nd«»r«' thee with l!ie icilliu; low. — 

Here honey, mdk. end (he louts ni d do crou'. 

The boiiglis a bid ot Icai.s nj on thee shidl bl^to^v. 

“ ‘ But, oh ! he saM, ,nnd th.-rewitli sl /nM full dec]»' 

The hcav’ns, alas! too (nxi' iiN are in 

Because our fields thy picsmec lV*.iii tlum keep. 

For atones do grow where lorn \s.".' lou H- sunn : 

(So stoojiiiig doun, he eatheiM up a siom- : i 

But thou with com can-t n ak** t!jis Mo,ie to ear. 

What need we the .'.ntn y hcov'iis to lear ^ 

Let them Us m\y sti'I, sy vc enjiij thee iitie.’ 

“ Thus on ibcv wandVed ; hut those holy weeds 
A monstrous ser)M'nt, and no man did cover : 

So under areeiiest herbs Ihe adder feeds ; 

And round about that stitiking corpse did hover 
^J'he dismal prince of gloomy night, and over 
IBs ever-damtied head the shadows err’d 
Of thousand jieecant ghosts, unseen, unheard, 

And all the tyrant fears — and all the tyrant fear’d.” 

FJetcher is inspired throughout rise before him of their own ac- 
the whole of this book by .Sjmnser. cord to the ert^ative power of that 
We say inspired; for though the deliglit with which his spiiit fed on 

idea of almost every picture he the “ mcmoricH <»f Jjcaven entri*aRii- 

draws has dawned upon him from red in the I'acry Queen. They 
the genius of his great master, we became his own— given, not borrow- 

may not call any one of them an ed; and this is seen in his language. 

Imitation. No doubt he knew that of which not one word is taken from 
be owed the visions that seemed to that poi^m. The Tempter’s smooth 
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Bpeecb, tliau wLicli nothing; can bo ferent** — declarinn^ bow pfouius will 
nioio winning and reverential, is as be still original, and bow one true 
completely in cliaracter as that of poet may follow anotlier over the 
Arrbirnago, and so is bis deseiiptioii same ground — and here it is into a 
of bis biiiiible cell. Satan ti ies, first dismal place — and see the same 
of all, to tempt Jesus to despair of sights there in other ghastly glooms, 
God's providence — and here, too, and other sights that had Jain there 
Fletcher dues not shiiu, hut he seeks invisible. SpenseFs “ Cave of De- 
to show that temptation, by the spair is d<»ubiles8 the more diead- 
saine allegory employed by Spenser ful; hut we Know not that there is 
to show the very last temptation in- any where else in poetry a den more 
to which Archimago drove the Knight dreadful than Fletcher’s — and the 
of the Crosse. In our concluding two pictures hang well together, re- 
arti(*le on the Faery Queen, will be fleeting on one another aggravated 
found the “ Cave of Despair;” and horrors, 
here it is, “alike, but oh ! how dif- 

‘ “ Krf long they eanic ncur to a baleful bow'r, 

IMurh like the iiioiiili of that infernal cave, 

That gaping; stoiiil all comers to devour. 
lk»rk, doleful, dreary— like a greedy grave, 

'That still l»r cnri iori carcasses doth crave : 

I’lie ground no herbs, hut A’enomous, did hear. 

Nor ra.gged trees did leaf, hut cv’ry where 
Dead bones and skulls were cast, and bodies hanged were. 

“ Upon the roof the bird of sorrow sat 
r>loiiglMg joyful day with her sad note, 

Aiol through the sljady air, lln- Hutt’iiiig hat 
Fil wave lier leather sails, arul Idiiidly lloat, 

AVhile with her wings the fatal sc.rccch-owl smote 
'J’he liiibless’d hou-.c; theie, on a crairgy stone, 

Ccl:cMo hung, and made his direful inoar», 

And ail about tii** nnirdcrM ghosts did shriek and groan. 

“ Like cloudy inooushine. in st.nie s/adoAvy giove, 

Such w.is the li"ht in Avliieh Despair did dwell ; 

Hut he himself with ni»ht lor darkness strove. 

11 is black nneomhed locks di^hev’idl’d fell 
About his f.iee, thioneli which, as hramls of hell, 

Sunk in his skull, his staring eyes did glow, 

'J hat made him deadly look; their glimpse did show 
Like cockatrice’s e\es, that sparks of poison throw. 

** His clothes were Jagged clouts, with thorns ]/({iiiM fast ; 

And, as he musing lay, to stony fiii'ht 
A th(»usaiid wild chimeras would iiiai cast. 

As when a fearful dream, in mid-t of night, 

.Skips to the bruin, and faiieies to the sight 
Some winged fury, straight the hasty foot. 

Lager to dy, cannot pluck up his root, 

The voice dies in the tongue, and mouth gapes without boot, 

“ Now he would dream that he from heaven fell, 

And then would snatch the air, afraid to toll ; 

And iiovj'’ he thought he sinking was to hell. 

And then would ginspthe earth; and now his stall 
Him seemed hell, and then he out would crawl ; 

And ever, as he evept, would sipittii aside, 

Lest him, perhaps, some fury had espied. 

And then, alas ! hu should in chains for over bide. 

“ Therefore ho softly shrunk, and stole away, 

Nor ever durst to draw his breath for fear, 

Till to the door he came, and there he lay 
Panting for breath, as though he dying were ; 

And stiLl he thought he felt their grapples tear 
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Him by the heels back to his ugly den ; 

Out fain he would have leap*d abroad, but then 
The heav’n, as hell, he fear’d, that punish guilty men. 

AVithlri the gloomy hole of this pale wight 
The serpent woo'd him with his charms to inn ; 

There be might bait the day, and rest the night ; 

But under that same bait a fearful grin 
Was ready to entangle him in sin. 

But he upon ambrosia daily fed. 

That grew in Eden— thus he answered : 

So both away were caught, and to the Temple fled.** 


Above the sacred pinnacles ot* the 
Temple, and among the stars. 

Ah ! that her foot should trample on 
the head 

Of that most rcv'reiid place ! “ 
Presumption spreads her pavilion, 
ceiled aloft witli sunny clouds, 

“ And 80 exceeding shone with a false 
light, 

That heav’n itself to her it seemed oft, 
Heav’ii without cJoiuIn to her deluded 
sight.” 

Poor h'ool ! she thoufflit liorse\f in 
wondrous price with (itul, as if she 
abided in Paradise ; but had she 
known herself, more reason would 
she have seen to think she was Sis- 
ter to Despair. 

“ But him she, like •'Ome ghastly fiend, 
ilid le.tr ; 

And thereftire, as that wretch hewM 
out his eell 

Under the bowels, in the heju t of hell. 
So she ;tl»ove the motm, amid the sUx^ 
Wiuild dwell." 

“ GentI}’ our Saviour she began to 
shri\e, 

Wliether he were the Son of God, or no 
but when she saw her speech pre- 
vailed naught, she tell down head- 
long on the Hour, while the aiiirels 
b<»re Jesus on their wiuus to the 
top of an " Airy Aiounraiii.” 

“ So h(t»!» are gone. 

The Dragon with the J.amh — Ah' nn- 
meet paragon ! ’ 


There bloom the gardens of Vaiu- 
Delight, and there Pauglury wan- 
tons with her paramours, in her 
Fountain, flowing with rose-water 
and milk, but fatal — 

“ And ail ahmit, embayed in soft sleep, 
A held of charineil beasts a-ground were 
spreail, 

^^Jlil*h the fair witeh in golden chains 
did ket>p, 

And theut in willing bondage fettered ; 
Once men they liv’d, but now the men 
M'ere dea«l. 

And turned to beasts, — so fabled IToiner 
<.)d. 

I'liHl t’ii ee, with her ])Otion, charm’d in 

gold, 

l/s’d intiilv souls, ii; beastly hi»di«o« to 
iiuiiiould.'’ 

Through tliis false Eden “ our 
first lleMroyer led our .Saviour;" 
aud they pass ihroutrh “ the lower 
room," whert* wild orgials are 
chanted to Lyauis, and thence to 
“ A luff earv,«d all in ivory white, 

They eame, where whiter ladie.s nake<l 

Went, 

Melted in pleasure and Noft laiiguishinent, 
And, sunk in beds of roses, amorous 
glances sent. 

riy ! riy ' Thou Holy Child! that 
wanton rooui." 

They then ascend to a liigher story, 
•• whence mounts of gold and Hoods 
of jsiher run ; ” and thence to the pa- 
lace roof, where 


“ Above the rest Ambition Mite, 

Ills eftui't with gllti’ring pearl was all itiwallM, 
And round abnut tlui wail, in chairs of slate, 

And most niHjesiic splemloiir were install’d 
A hundred kings, wh<me temples were impalled 
I»i golden diadems, set here and there 
With diamonds, and gemmed 4*v*ry where. 

And of their gulden verges none desceptred were. 

“ High over all Panglory’s blazing throne. 

In her bright turret, all of crystal wrought, 
liike Pho'bus* lamp, in midst of heaven, shone; 
Whose starry top, with pride infernal fraught. 
Self-arching columns to uphold were taught, 
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In which her image still reflected was 
By the smooth crystal, that most like her glass, 

In beauty aud in frailty did all others pass. 

“ A silver wntid the sorceress did sway, 

Andy fur a crown of gold, her hair she wore ; 

Only a garland of rose*buds did play 
About her lucks, and in her hand she bore 
A hollow globe of glass, that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdered. 

And all the world therein depictured, 

Whose colours, like the rainbow, ever vanished. 

“ Such wal’ry orbieles young boys do blow 
Out from their soapy shells, and much admire 
The swiininiiig world, which tenderly they row 
With easy breatli till it be waved liigher ; 

Blit if they chance hut roughly once UNpire, 

The painted bubble instantly doth fall. 

Here when he came, she ’gan lor music call, 

And sung this wooing song, to welcome him withal.’* 

Tho none; is, in some parts, very and desiderate the presence of some 
beautiful, blit not f>f irresistible en- more perilous spirit of pleasure in 
chantment even to human ears — and temptation that was to try the virtue 
when we think t<» whom it was sun^, of the Man Divine. The close is ex- 
we are intt)lf‘rant of the mockery, tjuisite. 

“Thus sought thf* dire pui*hantr«*ss in bis mind 
II<T guih'lul bait to have cMiibosomcd ; 

But Im" ln*i‘ rliarms di-.pir'-nl into wind, 
j\Md her ot itisoh’iico adinoiiisluMl, 

And all her optii: glasspH shattered. 

So with her sire to hell she took her flight, 

("fhe starting air flew from the damneil spright), 

Where deeply both aggrieved, ]>lni;g<Ml themselves in night. 

“ Bui to their T>oid, now musing in his thought, 

A heav’nly volley of light angels llew, 

And troin liis Father him a banquet brought. 

Through the fine element ; for well they knew, 

Alter his Lenten last, he hungry grew ; 

And, as ht* fe«l, the holy quires eoiiitdiie 
To sing a hymn of the eelestiai 'I'l ine, 

All ihougiit to jtass, atid each was past all thought divine. 

“ Tile birds sweet notes, to sonnet out their joys, 

AtteniperM to the lays angelical ; 

And t«» the birds the %viiids attune their noise ; 

And to the wiiuls the waters hoarsely call, 

And Krho bark again revoiced all ; 

That the whole valley rang with victory. 

But now our Lord to rest doth homeward fly : 

See how the night comes stealing feom the mountains high 1** 

We have quoted from this book They who accuse Makers” of pla- 
sufTicicnt to show how far Aliltoii giarism, sboubl look to such exam- 
avatied himself of its many pictures, pies as these, and be mute. Jesus 
in bis Paradise Retrained. It is to the “ was in the wilderness forty days, 
glory of Fletclier that llie greatest of and tempted of Satan, and was with 
poets not only did not disdain, but the wild beasts, and the angels mi- 
delighted to he indebted to him, just nistered unto him.” These few 
as he himself was to Spenser. And, words are pregnant, and out of them 
though Milton has far outshone, he what glories have been evolved ! 
has not eclipsed him ; his star for Seeker, in his sermon on the Temp- 
ever shines in its own native light, tation, says, ** During these forty 
one of the fairest in the firmament, days^ it is observed by St Mark, 
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that our blessed Redeemer was with 
the wild beasts ; whicli words im- 
ply^ else ihoy sire? of’ no significance, 
that the fiercest aiiiiuais were 
awed by his presence, and so far 
laid aside their savage nature for a 
time, thus verituiig Jiterall}^ what 
Kliphaz in Job saiih figuratively con- 
cerning a good man, * At destruction 
and famine thou shalt laugh, neither 
siialt thou he afraid of the beasts of 
the earth ; for they shall bo nt peace 
with thee.* ** — “ Here,** saysDunster, 
" upon the assurance of perfect in- 
nocence in a human form amongst 
them, they begin to resume a certain 
proportion of the paradisiacal dis- 
position.” Milton says in few 
words, 

“ they at his sight grew mild. 
Nor sleeping him uor waking harmed, 
his walk 

The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm, 
The lion and the tiger glared aloof.” 

Fletcher is more diffuse ; for we 
quoted but part of one stanza — yet 
Milton had not forgotten the follow- 
ing lines, so different in expression 
fromhisown, yet presentingthe same 
images. 

If he stood still, their ryes upon him 
baited. 

If walkt, they all in order on him waited, 
And when he slept, they as his watch 
themfeehes conceited.*’ 

The apparition of the Tempter, 
too, as has been a hundred times 
observed, is very similar, and no 
doubt was suggested by the picture 
in Fletcher — yet how new ! 

“ But now an aged man in rural weeds 
Tottering as seemed in quest of some 
stray ewe, 

Or withered sticks t » gather, which 
might serve 

Against a winter’s day, when winds blow 
keen, 

To warm him, when returned from field 
at eve, 

Ho saw approach, who first with curious 
eye 

Perused him, then with words thus 
uttered, spake.” 

Dunster remarks, “ that the Poet 
might perhaps take the hint from a 
design of David Vinkboon, where 
.the Devil is represented addressing 
himself to our Saviour, under the 
appearance of an old man. It is to 
be met with among Fischer’s cuts to 


the Bible, and is engraved by Lan- 
derselt.” It might be even so; and 
such disguise seems tube one which 
might very naturally suggest itself 
to^ many minds. There is, too, a cer- 
tain general resemblance between 
the course of the Temptation in 
Christ’s Triumph on Earth, and in 
Paradise Regained. In both Poems 
they terminate with Christ’s con- 
tempt of Glory — which, in the for- 
mer, is confused with his contempt 
of Pleasure. In Milton each trial is 
distinct and apart — 

** Sinne neither wealth nor honour, arms 
nor arts. 

Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor 
might 

By me proposed, in life contemplative 
Or active, tended on by glory or fame, 
'\Vfaat dost thou in the world ? ” 

The two poems have a very like 
ending. 

“ But now our Lord to rest doth home- 
ward fly ” — 

** lie, unobserved, 

“ Home to bis mother’s house private 
returned.” 

In both, bis return home is preceded 
by heavenly ministrations, according 
to the Scripture, — “ And behold 
angels came and ministered unto 
him.” In Fletcher, Christ sits at a 
banquet by angels brought from tlie 
Father ; and 

Holy quires combine 
To sing a hymn ot the celestial Trine ; 
All thought to pass, and each was past all 
thought divine.” 

In Milton, the angels 

*• III a flowery valley set him down, 
On a green bank, and set before him 
spread, 

A table of celestial food divine, 

Ambrosial fruits fetched from the tree of 
life. 

* » ♦ ’I* 

And as he fed, angelic quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud.” 

The words of the “ heavenly anthem” 
are set before us — as Milton heard 
them from the spirit who ** visited 
bis slumber nightly ; ” and the in- 
effable sublimity of the close of the 
divine poem lies in the obscure and 
humble return of Jesus to his Mo- 
ther’s house from the company of 
angels who had hailed him as the 
Son of God. 
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** Hail ! Sun of the Most High ! heir of 
both worlds, 

Qiieller of Sutaii ; on thy glorious work 
Wow enter; utid begin to save mankind. 
Thus they the Son of God, our Saviour 
meek, 

Sung Victor, and from hcavunly feast re- 
freshed, 

llrought on liis way with joy — he unob^ 

served 

Home to Ids Mother's house private re- 
turned." 

No one indeed would dream for a 
moment of comparing the Second 
Book of Christ’s Victory and 
Tiiumpli with Paradise Regained. 
Even in beauty, great though its 
beauty be, it is far transcended ; 
but its infinite inferiority is felt more, 
when we think of the conduct of the 
temptations and their kind. They 
arc not, in truth, temptations at all. 
They are highly imaginative descrip- 
tions of various seencs of sensual 
enjoyments — sins that are made more 
revolting by their contrast with the 
perfect purity of him before whose 
eyes they are brought by the Evil One, 
To eflect this w^as an aim ivorthy of 
a true poet, and Fletcher has ellect- 
ed it well, and to his everlasting 
praise. But wc cannot for an in- 
stant feel that the man Jesus tri- 
mnphs ; sucli phantasmagoria pass 
belorc his sight as painted clouds 
before ouis ; and we had been sliock- 
eil by a single syllable intimating 
that he had to resist their power. In 
tin* Paradise Regained, bo withstands 
and bailies the Tempter. There all 
is done ami siiowii and said that 
<-ouUl he supposed to shake the hu- 
man nature lie had taken upon him- 
self ; iliere he is indeed “ Queller of 
Satan ; tliere all the powers of hell 
are arrayed against him, and over- 
thrown ; and at the close of the hea- 
venly anthems, sung by angelic quires, 

“ Over temptation and the Temx^ter 
proud,” 

WC feel that it is to the great Captain 
of our Salvation that they sing 

** On thy glorious work 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind.** 

Headley, quoting all the luxurious 
stanzas about the Bower of Vain 
Deliglit, says, " How far they might 
have indueuced Milton in his Conius 
1 leave the reader to determine.*’ 
We know the origin of his Cpmus. 


All of the fair ^ and beautiful 
influenced him in its composition, 
that bis genius had gathered from 
books, life, and nature, into a trea- 
sury rich even then in brightest 
images and highest thoughts, con- 
tinually accumulating during the 
drain of all that prodigal expendi- 
ture, till his mortal breath was ex- 
hausted, and his mind in all its opu- 
lence left the earth. He had read 
both the Fletchers in his youth, and 
he had not forgotten them in his 
age. There are a few sprinklings 
of the younger brother’s words in 
his Comus, and of the elder bro- 
ther’s in his L’ Allegro. The “ silver 
wand” of the sorceresse Pan glory, 
and her “ hollow globe of glass,” 
may be seen perhaps in the direc- 
tions given by the spirit how to deal 
with Comus — to “ break his glass 
and seize his wand and we are 
disposed to agree with Headley in 
thinking that Panglory’s song of al- 
lurement to captivate our Saviour 
may have crossed Milton’s mind as 
he was framing the far more peri- 
lous strain by which the enchanter 
seeks to ensnare the lady who has 
wandered into his wood, la L’ Al- 
legro the lines, which all the world 
can repeat, 

“ Nods* and and wrt>athed smiles, 

Such as hung on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that wtinUIed care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides," 

contain several expressions — but 
how vivified with new life — that 
Milton cither adopted, or used un- 
consciously, from a passage in the 
“ Purple Island,” published the year 
before — 

“ Here sportful laughter dwells, here ever 
sitting, 

Jjejics all lumpish griefe, and ivrinklcd 
caret 

And twentie merrie mates mirth causes 
fitting. 

And smiles which laughter’s sonnes, yet 
infants are.” 

In bis glorious Hymn on the 
Morning of the Nativity, written in 
16t29, when he was but twenty- one 
years old, and probably as a college 
exercise at Cambridge — but nine-^ 
teen years after the publication of 

Christ’s Victory” — some of the 

most magnificent stanzas bare been 
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supposed to owe their origin to one 
— which we wgain quote — in that 
poem. 

“ The aitgels hui<l their songs 

I'iie furseil orarh-s were stricken ttuniby 
To see their siu'pherd, the poor shepherds 
press. 

To see their king, the kingly sophies 
come. 

And them to guide unto bis master's 
home, 

A star comes datieiiig up the orient, 

That springs i<ir joy <*ver ihe strH%^y tent. 
Where gohl to make the Prince a crown 
they all present.’* 

That “ grand and sweet ’* stanza 
is worthy of hiinselT — anti a 

writer in a late iiiiinber ot tin K\a- 
miiier asks well, “ Say il' Milton had 
not a right to use the.se thoughts, 
inagniticently expanding tiiein, as the 
following stanza may illustrate, 
through the higliest regions ol power 
and imagination 

The oiaeles are dumb, 

Nt» voire ii<»r liideoiis hum 

Huns through the. arched roof in \Aiirds 

iiri*ei\ imf. 

Apollo irom ]ti'» shiinc 
Cm no more divine 

With Imllttw t>hru k, the steejMd Delpho’s 
leaving. 

Xo nightly ir.mre, or breathed ^J»elh 
Inhpiies the p,.le-eyed pne**t Irmu the 
prophetic ctlJ.” 

‘‘ This ()d(‘,’* the .^ame writer con- 
tinues. “ is the most perfect posses- 
sion in the English language. Akin 
to the spirit which pnxliicecl it, was 
that of the autlior «)f ‘ C’ijrist’s \ ic- 
lory and Triumph.’ ” In the same 
ode there is another stan/a, very like 
one of P^letciter’s — and we do not 
remember that resemblance has ever 
been pointed out — though it may 
have been by Warton, whose edition 
of Milton’s Minor Poems is not now 
at hand : — 

“ And though the shady gloom 
Hud given day her room, 

I'he 81111 hiircMelf withheld his wonted 
speed, 

And hid his head for shame. 

As his inferior flume 
The new-enlightened world no more 
should need : 

;,lle saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axle- 
tree could bear." 

In Christ’s •• Victory and Triumph,” 
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where the poet is celebrating the 
llesurrectiou and Ascension, are 
these lines — 

‘‘ Whose garment was before, indipt in 
blood, 

But now, imbrigbtened into heavenly 
flame. 

The Mill itself outglitters, though he 
bhould 

Climb to the top of the celestial frame. 
And force the btars to hide themselveb lor 
shame.” 

And again — 

“ So long he wander’d in our lower 
sphere, 

That I le.iv’ii began his cloudy stars 
(lespJNe, 

Half * iivi<»fi'*^, to see on earth aj»pear 
A gieatei light than llaiiiM in his own 

skies.” 

In Paradise Lost, too, there are pas- 
sages that have a lesernblaiice to 
some in the same poem. Suiely 
Milton remnnbtMed this one — 

“ She ended •— and the heavenly hier- 
archies, 

Bnrnnig in zeal, thickly embr.nidcd were 
Idke to .ill annv that alarum ciics;” 

and is iliere not sonieihiiijg in com- 
mon between ibe most awlul syin- 
paiby ever imagined, 

** Harth trembled Ironi her entrails, as 
ai^ain 

In pang ; and nature gave u second 
^roan j 

Sky huired, and niutteiiug thunder, 
home sad drops 

Wept at coiiipleliiig of the mortal sin 
Origiii.il ” 

we were to ask, if th<*re is 

not sometliiiig in these liiie*^ lelt to 
be akin to the spirit of tluf stanza 
after the close of Slercy’s address to 
the Deity on belialf of man, in 
Fletcher's poem ? 

“ With that the mighty thunder dropt 
away 

From God’s unwary arm, now milder 
grown. 

And melted into tears.” 

But the question should not be ask- 
ed, for the sublimely sad imagina- 
tion must have arisen, unprompted 
by any other voice, in Milton’s own 
soul, agitated in its profoundest 
depths by the very sight 

** Of man a first disobedience, and the 
firuit 
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Of that forbidden tree, wh(•^« mortal 
taste 

liroiij;ht death into the vvurld, and all 
our woe.” 

We return to the poem before us, 
and proceed to speak of the Third 
Book, which celebrates Christ’s 
Triumph over Death on the Ooas, 
The poet seems for a w'hile afraid to 
appnmch the subject set before him. 
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and in holy dread, to keep his eyes 
shut a^-dnst the sight of that dread- 
ful sacritice. He soothes his spirit 
by the gentlest images that grief and 
sorrow may supply, and dwells on 
them as long as he can, before they 
shall be all scattered by severest 
anguish. The book begins with these 
sweet and melancholy stanzas : 


“ So down the Hilv«*r sttrains of Kridan, 

On eithi'i* i>j«h* Inink’d with a lily wall, 

\\ hitrr tliaii both rides the triiiiii|>hHi>t swan, 
i\nd his dir^e, and prf>|»hesies his fall, 

Diviuj; into his wairry fnii«*ial : 

Ihit Ki idan to Ccdron must submit 
Hirt Howery shi.ie ; nor ran In; envy it. 

If Avlieii Apollo sings his swans do silent sit. 


“ 7'hat heavenly \oiee I more delight to hear. 
Than iienlle airs tf* lireatlie, or swelling waves 
Against the sounding roeks their bosoms tear, 

Or whistling reeds, that rutty .Tordaii laves. 

And with their v«*nlnre his white head emhravea. 
To ehide the wind-, or hi^iI«g tires, that fly 
About the hiiighiiig blooms of salhiwv, 

Ilorkiiig asleep the idle grooms that lazy lie. 


“ And yet how ran 1 hear thee singing go. 

When men, ineeiised with hale, thy death foreset? 

Or else why <lo J hear ihee sighing so. 

When thou, iritlamed with love, their life dost get, 

That love and hate, and sighs and songs nee met: 

Jiiit tlins, and only thus thy love dul erave, 

To send thee siniiing for u-* to thy giuve. 

While tve sought thee to kill, and thou Huughtst us to save."’ 


The allusion bore in to tlie thiitieth 
verne of the twcnty-sixtli chapter of 
St Matthew. “ And when they had 
biiijg a hymn, tliey went out into 
the Jlount of Olives.” The dim 
confiii-ion ol spirit suhsi (pient on 
the memory of that nmsic gives a 
bewildered look to ilie Hues that 
follow. 

When 1 remember Christ out* burden 
b«*ars, 

I look for glory, hut find misery ; 

I look lor joy, hut find a sea of tears ; 

I look that we should live, and find him 
die ; 

1 look for angels' songs, and hear him 
cry 5 

Thus what I look, 1 cannot find so 
well ; 

Or rather what I find, I cannot tell. 
These banks so narrow are, those streams 
so highly swell.** 

He then flees away from the 
thoughts that trouble him, to up- 
braid those “ giddy brains, whose 
wits are thought so fresh/' when 


th<*y are seen plucking up the pe- 
rihliable charms of nature to bedeck 
some pool idol 

“ Of fading roses, and of melting snow.** 

Their songs exceed their matter — 

“ 'J'his of niiiio, 

The matter which it sings shall make 
divine. 

As stai’A d.tik puddles gild, on which 
their beautiO'> shine.” 

And then he speaks of the obscure 
fables of the Gentiles typifying the 
death of Him who died tor us all. 

“ For be that conquer’d hell, to fetch 

again 

His virgin widows by a^erpciit slain, 
Another Orpheus was than dreaming 
poet's feign.” 

That Orpheus it was who taught 
stones to melt for passion — the dor- 
mant sea to lie silent. 

" The while the waves stood still to hear 
his song. 
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And steady shore waved with the reeling 

throng 

Of thirsty souls, that hung upon his 
lluetit tongue." 

To U8 now-a-days, who may not so 
interpret such fables, and see in 
them but the passionate regrets and 
longings of the human heart for 
human joys and loves that had cea- 
sed to be, or were enduring doleful 
separation, allusions like these may 
seem out of place here, as if empty 
dreams were invited to mingle with 
awful realities, and even pleasant 
fiction with most miserable truth. 
But, no doubt, the poet believed in 
such prehgurations ; and he passes, 
all at once, in perfect sinceiityof 
faith, from them to speak in sciiptu- 
ral language of the merits of the lie- 
deemer. 

“ What better iViendship than to cover 
sbaiite ? 

W'hot greater love than foi u friend to 
die ? 

Yet this Is better, to nsself the blame j 
And this is greater, for an enemy ! 

But more than tliis, to die not suddenly, 
Not with some common death, or 
easy pain. 

But sJowJy, and with torments to be 
slain ; 

O depth without a depth, far better 
been than say’n I ” 

He then has strength of heart to en- 
ter the Garden of Geth^eiiiane, and 
witness the agony and bloody 
sweat. 

The dewy night had with her fiosty 
shade 

Immantled all tiie world, and the stiit' 
ground 

Sparkled in ice; only the Lord, that 
made 

All for him.seir, himself dissolved found — 
Sweat without heat, and blood without 
a wound : 

Of beav’n, and earth, and God, and 
man forlore. 

Thrice begging help of those whose 
sins he bore. 

And thrice denied of one, not to deny 
had swore. « 
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Yet had he been alone of God forsaken, 
Or had his body been embroil'd alone 
111 fierce assault, he might, perhaps, have 
taken 

Some joy in soul, when all joy else was 
gone ; 

But that with God — and God to heaven 
is iloivn ; 

And hell itself out from her grave doth 
rise, 

Black as the starless night^and with 
them flics 

Yet blacker than they both, the son of 
blasphemies.** 

The Son of Blasphemies calls on the 
rusty throng of night,” “ sad 
Dircu of my power,” to Jet their tor- 
mentor in his turn be tormented — 

“ To make our Judge for pardon to us 
kneel 'j ” 

and forthwith 

** A thousand Hamitig serpents hissing 
flew 

About his soul, from hellish sulpliui 
threw. 

And every one brandished his fiery 
tongue, 

And worming all about bis soul they 
iluiig ; 

JJuf he tiitir y<tlN(js lore o«/, a7id to iht 
tjiounil tUem Jt nut!,'* 

The poetremembered these and other 
versi fi, “ Then saitli he unto them, 
my houl 18 exceeding sorrowful and 
very heavy ; tarry ye here and 
watch tviih me. And he went a 
little farther, and fell on his face, and 
jirayed, ‘ (), my father, if it be pns- 
bibje, let this cup pass from me.' 
And being in an agony, he prayed 
more earnestly ; and his sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood fall- 
ing to the ground. And when he 
rose up from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them 
sleeping f<»r sorrow.” No other 
words can ever aflect us like these ; 
yet the thought ot them has awaken- 
ed a very noble and long* sustained 
strain. 


** Thus Christ himself to watch and sorrow gives, 
"Wfiil*!, dew’d ill easy sleep, dead JVtcr lie» ; 

Thus man in his own grave securely lives, 

While Christ alive, with thousand horrors dies ; 
Y’et more for theirs, than his own pardon cries : 
No sins hi* had, yet all our sins he iMre ; 

So much doth God for others* evils care 

And yet so careless men for their own evils arc. 
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See drowsy Peter, see where JadM wakes. 

Where Judas kisses him whom Peter flics ; 

O kiss more deadly than the eting of snakes! 

False love more hurtful than true injuries ! 

Ah mo ! ho(v deaily God his servant buys ! 

For God his man at his own blood doth bold, 

And man his God for thirty pence hath sold : 

»So tin for silver goes, and dunghill dross fur gold. 

“ Yet WHS it not enough for Sin to choose 
A servant, to betray his Lord to them ; 

Hut that u subject must his King accuse ; 
liut that a pagan must his God cundemn ; 

Hut that a Father must his Son contemn ; 

Hut that the Son must his own death desire ; 

That prince, iiinl people, servant, and the Sire, 

(jentile and Jew, and he agaiust himself euiispirc ? 

“ Was this the oil to make thy saints adore thee, 

The frothy spittle of the rascal throng ? 

Are these the verges that are borne before thee, 

Hase whips of cord, and knotted all along V 
Is this thy golden sceptre against wrong, 

A reedy e.ane ? is that the erov/ii jnlorns 
Thy sliining lf>cU>- — a crown of sjdny thorns? 

Are these the angels* hymns, the priests* blasphemous scoros ? 

** Whoever saw hoi onr before asbam*d , 

Afllictcd m,ije>^ty ; height; 

Innocence guilty ; lj<»ne->ty defam’d ; 

Liberty hmmd; health '■it k ; tiie<iUTi in night? 

Hut since sindi 'iviong was olfer’d unto right, 

< >up night !■> day, oiii sic kness health is gn)wn, 

Oiir shame is veilM, this now remains alone 
For ns— -since he was ours, that wc be not our own, 

Might was ta deinM f r ivst, and not for pain. 

Hut they, to jiain tin ir Lonl, their le^t e«»ntemn ; 

Gtkod laws to sa\e, what h.ol men wiinhi have shiiii. 

And not hail judges, with one breath, by them 
The innocent to ]>ardoii, and <‘oiidemii : 

Death for revi-nge of niurd'i «*rs, not decay 
Of guiltless blood — Init now, all headlong sway 
?‘Ian*s murderer to save, man's Saviour to slay. 

“ I'rall multitude! whose giddy law 
AimI best aiiplaiise is windy llutteriiig,. 

IMoit lik^i the breath of which it doth Oftaaitlf 
No sooiu r blown hut as soon vanishing ; - < 

As much desired as little profiting; 

That make', the men that have it oft ns light 
As those that gi\e it ; which ihe proud invite, 

And Icar ; — the L ul inan*!* friend, the good man*8 hypocrite. 

“ It was hut now their sjcrtling Jamours sung, 

‘ Blessed is he that ci tn-s from the most High ! ’ 

And all the nuninlains with ‘ llfisaiina ! ’ rung ; 

And now, * Away with him — away I* they cry, 

And nothing can be herrJ, hut ‘ Crucify ! * 

It was hut now, the erown itself tln‘y save. 

And golden name of King unto him gave; 

And iioiv, no king, but only Ciesar they will have. 

“ It Avns but now tliry guthcr’d blooming may, 

And of his arms disrob'd the branching tree. 

To strow with boughs and hlo'-soms all thy way j 
And now the branchless trank a cross fur thee, 

And may, dismayed, the coronet must be ; 

roh, XXXYllI, NO. CCXLL S V 
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It was but now tbejswcre so kind, to throw 
Their own best garnaents where thy feet should go, 

And now thyself they strip, and bleeding wounds they show. 

** See, whore the Author of all life is dying ; 

O fearful day I He dead, what hope of living ? 

See where the hopes of all our lives are buying : 

O cheerful day ! they bought, what fear of grieving ? 
l.ovo, love for hate, and death for life, is giving : 

Lo, how his arms are stretrlied abroad to grace thee. 

And, as they open stand, call to embrace thee ! 

Why stay*st thou then, my soul ? O Hy. lly, thither haste thee I 

“ Ills radiousbead with shameful thorns they tear, 

Jlis tender bark with bloody whips they rent, 

II is side and heart they furrow with a spear. 

His hands and feet w'itli riving nails they tent ; 

And, as to disenthral his soul they meant. 

They .jolly at his grief, and make their game. 

His naked body to expose to slianie. 

That all might come tu see, and ail might see that came.'* 

The pious poet here shows that And, as they open stand, call to embra<-e 
he was guided and prevented by a tbee ! 

fit* higher power than mere jndg- tVhy stay^st thou, then y my soul, O fly, 
inent^ — by awe, and love, and fear dy, thither haste thee !" 

in possession of his soul — in record- 
ing his vision of the cross. How Mount Calvary reels awny from 
paN.sionate his outcry at sight ot the his eyes; atid we know not whert^ 
Passion ! we could find in poetry, out of the 

“ Lo ! how his arms are stretched abroad BibIts more sacred gloom than this— 
to grace thee, 

“ Whereat th»* heaven put out hi^i* guilty eye, 

That durst behold so execrable sight ; 

And sahled all in black the shady sky ; 

And the pale star<, struek with iiii%\onto(l flight, 

Quenched their everlasting lamps in ri)t;ht ; 

And at his birth, as all the stars heav’n had 
AVerc not enoiii:h, hut a new star was made. 

So now both new and ohl, and ail away did lade. 

“ The amazed angels shook their liery wings. 

Ready to lighten vengeance from (iod*** throne. 

One down his eyes upon the manhood flings, 

Another gazes on the Godhead — none 

Rut surely thought his w'its were not his own ; 

Some dew to look if it were ver3' he ; 

Rut when God’s arm unarmed they did see, 

Albeit they saw it was, they vow'd it could not be. 

The sadden’d air hung all in cheerless bla<‘k. 

Through which the gentle winds poll sighing Hew, 

And Jordan into such huge sorrow brake, 

( As if bis holy stream no measure knew,) 

That all his narrow banks he overthrew ; 

The trembling earth with horror inly shook, 

And stubixirii stones, such grief uiius’d tu brook. 

Hid burst, and ghosts awaking from their graves *gnn look. 

** The wise philosopher cried, all aghast. 

The God of nature surely languished I 
The sad centurion cried out as fast. 

The Son of God, the Son of God was dead ; 

The headlong Jew hung down his pensive head, 

And homewards fared ; and ever, as he went, 

He smote his breast, half desperately bent ; 

The very woods and beasts did seem his death lament/’ 
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Woe unto that man by whom the have betrayed the innocent blood 
Son of Man is betrayed ! It had — ^and they said what is that to us ? 
been ^ood for that man if he had See thou to that. And be cast down 
not been born.” All other criminals the pieces of silver in the temple, 
— with all their unimaginable ini- and departed, and went and banged 
quities — sink into the blackness in himselh” The chief priests and el- 
which w'p see glaring the horrid face ders — they lived on — and so did they 
of Judas Iscariot, and are swallow'ed who cried “ Crucify I Crucify him 1*' 
up. Satan’s self seems not so wicked But the Jove he bore us was infinite 
as he— -one unpardonable felon re- —and, when the universe has been 
mains in the fire, if we dream of a crumpled like a scroll, may bring 
general jail-deliveryin Hades. Did he the soul even of the one who be- 
hanghiiiiself,or falliiig,didhis bowels trayed him liy a kiss within the pale 
burst out in the Field of Blood? of ledempiion. But hear with what 
Both. Mercy pleads not for him — sacred horror the human breast of 
nor Justice against him — the heavens liiin who sang Christ’s Triumph over 
are mute — and they who stand Death pursues the suicide to his 
around the throne ol God know nothis doom. 

doom. And is this the judgment pro- The “ Cave of Despair” we think 
nouiHvd hy miserable creatures like of now — if at all — as a mere picture 
us on him who was the most miner- of the fancy — which we may enter 
able of us all ! Christ died to save or recoil from according to our 
biuuers — and he was the chief of mood — its are unsubstantial hor- 
siiiiiers — but did he not — repent? rors — and Despair himself a pban- 
Then Judas, which had betrayed torn. But here is flesh and blood 
him, when he saw that he w'as con- that burst and puddled— and here 
deiijued, repented himself, and is a beai t that scorpions indeed did 
brought again the thirty pieces of sting — and here is a soul that knew 
silver to the cliit'f priests and elders the curse of God, and accursed of 
— saying, 1 have sinned in that 1 man hiapt out of life into damnation. 

“ Tin* *;rar<*U*s> traitor rouiiil about Jhl look 
rib* look'll not loni;, tho licvil quickly met him} 

'J'o lirul a halter, which li»‘ found, uiid took, 

Only a i^ihhct now he needs must get h’ln ; 

.So on a withered tree he fairly act him, 

And help’ll him fit the rope, and in his thought 
A liiousaiid furies, with their whips, he brought ; 

So there he btaiids, ready to hell to make his vault. 

For him a waking hloodbouiid, yelling loud, 

That iti his ho^om long hud sleeping laid ; 

A guilty conscience, barking after blood, 

Fill-sued eagorly, nor ever staid 
Till the hetiayer’s self it had betray’d. 

Oil changed he place, in hope away to wind; 

But cliange of place couhl in ver change his mind : 

Himself he flies to lose, and follows for to find. 

“ I'here are hut two ways for this soul to have, 

'When parting from the body, forth it purges; 

To fly to heaven, or fall into the grave, 

'Where whips of scorpions, with the stinging scourges, 

Feed on tlie howling ghosts, and fiery surges 
Of brimstone roll about the cave of night ; 

Where flumes do burn, and yet no spark of light, 

And fire both fries and freezes the blaspheming spright. 

“ There lies the captive soul, aye-sighing sore, 

Iteckoning a thousand years since her fiist bands ; 

Yet stays not there, but adds a thousand more. 

And at another thousand never stands, 

But tells to them the stars, and heaps the sands : 

And now the stars are told, and sands are run. 

And all those thousand thousand myriads done. 

And yet but now, alas! but now all Is begun. 
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** With that a flaming brand a fury catch'd, 

And shook, and toss'd it round in Ids wild thought. 

So from his heart all joy, all conifurt siiatchM, 

"With evVy star ol' hope ; anti ns ho sought 
(With present fear, and future grief distraught) 

To fly irom his own heart, and aid implore 
Of him, the more he gives, that hath the more. 

Whose storehouse is the heavens, too little for his store : 

‘ Stay, wretch, on earth (cried Satan) — restless rest ; 
Know'st thou not Justice lives in heav'n ; or can 
The worst of creatures live among the beat ; 

Among the blessed angels cursed man 
Will Judas DOW become a Chriatiun ? 

Whither will Hope's long w'ings transport thy mind ? 

Or caiifit th«»u not thyself a sinner fiiiil ? 

Or, cruel to thyself, wouldst thou have JMercy kind ? 

“ ‘ He gave thee life ; why shouliKt thou seek to slay him ? 
He lent thee w'ealth to feed thy avarice ; 

He call'd thee friend — whnt. that thon ^hoiildst betrav him 
He kiss’d thee, though be knew hi^ life the price: 

He wash’d thy feet— shoiild'.t thou hi:, ‘.acrificc ^ 

He gave thee bread, and wine, his bo(h’, blood, 

And at thy heart to enter in lie stood ; 

But then 1 etiler’d in, and all my snaky brood.* 

As when wild Pcntheiis, grown mad with fear, 

W’holc troops of hellish hags about him 
Two bloody suns stalking the dusky /<j»heiv. 

And twofold Thebes runs rolling in his fves ; 

Or through the scene staring Orolrs dies. 

With eyes flung back upon hi-^ niothci’s gliosl, 

That, with infernal serpents aH nnhoss'd, 

And torches qin-uchM in blo<'d, d(»th her Ktcrn son arcosl ; 

Such horrid gorgons, and misforiiied foi nis 
Of damned fiends, fh‘w dancing in IiIn heart, 

That, now uuable to endure their stoims, 

‘ Kly, fly (he cries, ihy-elf, v li.itc'ir thou ait, 

Hell, hell already hums inev’iy jtart.* 

So down into his lort'rei’s arms he foil, 

That ready stood his funeral to yell. 

And in a cloud of night to waft him quh )< to hell. 

Yet oft he snatch’d, and staited as he hung ; 

So when the senses half ensiimihei 'd lie. 

The headlong body, ready to he /lung 
By the deluding iancy /roin home high 
And craggy riK k, recovers greedily, 

And clasps tlie yielding pillow, half aslecji, 

And, at. from heuv’n it tuinblul to the deep. 

Feels a cold sweat through ev'ry trembling member creep. 

“ There let him hang, emboweiled in blood, 

There never any gentle shepherd feed 

His blessed flocks, nor ever heav’iily fond 

Fall on the cursed ground, nor wholesome seed, 

That may the least delight or pleasure breed : 
jLet never spring visit his habitation, 

But nettlei*, kix, and all the weedy nation, 

With empty elders grow — sad signs of desolation ! 

There let the dragon keep his habi/Hiice, 

And stinking carcasses be thrown avaunt, 

Fauns, sylvariB, and deformed satyrs dance. 

Wild cats, wolves, toads, and screech.nwls direly chant * 

There ever let some restless spirit haunt, ’ 


[Nor 
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With hollow fiound, and clashing chains, to scare 
The imssengers, and eyes like to the star 
That sparklfs in ih«? cr#*-.! ofaiigr}^ Mars afar. 

** Hilt let the blessed dews for ever &h«wV 
Upon that ground, in whose fair tields 1 spy 
The bloody ensign of our Saviour : 

Strange conquest, where the Conqueror must die, 

And he is slain that wins the victory ! 

Hut he that, living, had no house to owe it. 

Now had no grave, but Joseph must bestow it: 

O run, ye saints, apace, and with sweet llowers bestrow it ! 

“ And yp glad spirits, that now sainted sit 
On your celpHiiHl throne^ in beauty drest, 

Though 1 your tears recouiif, O let not it 
With after-sorrow wound your tender breast, 

Or with new grief unquiet your soft rc'-t • 

Krioogh for me your plaiiitn t*# strand nr, sun, 

That never csuild enough inyselt eornjjlrtin. 

Sing, then, O sing aloud, thou Ariinathean swain ! ’* 


What reliof in the transition from ail 
tliose liorrorsjto a glimpse of the hli-s 
of the Haints in hea\ en, and fi oin that 
bli'is bark again to tlieir rueful sor- 
rows wliile kiietdiog at the footof t!ie 
Croc'S ! Soui(‘ of the most beaiitilul 
stanzas in tlie poem aie tliose in 
wliirli we see Joseph of Arimatliea, 
with the Maries sluing near, uphold- 
ing till! body, prepared f<u* his ov^ u 
new tornijs which lie liad liewed out of 
a ro( k ! ” Tlie mother of our Lerd 
opens not her mouth — and ‘'he who 
also himself was Jesus’ disciple,” not 
vainly seeking; to comfort lier, says, 

“ Ah I woful soul! wliiit Joy on all our 

CO St, 

AVben htin we hold, we have tdreadj- 
lost ! 

Oiue didst thou lose thy son, hut foundst 

Now liiidst thy Son, but fiiidst him lost 
and slain. 

Ah me ! tlioiigh ho eonld death, how 
ranst ti'oii lilo sustain.” 

lie invokes bis dear Lord, wliere- 
cver his shadow hovereth, to see 
liow Earili is daikened for iiis sake 
— Iiow the Sun in daytime clouds liis 
face — how the hea\ens themselves 
moan — and “ no joyful beam looks 
from ilie starry bower of Vesper, 
wdio forgets his nightly course — 

* And sleeping on bright (Eta's top doth 
dream 

The world a chaos is.* 

And you, sweet flowers, that In this 
garden grow, 


AVhosr h.-ippy state a thiiiisand souls envy, 
J)ul \oii )nnr own felicities but know, 
youi-M'ive^ niijilucked would to his luuc- 
r.il hie, 

'ion never could in better season die; 

Oil iliat I might into your places 
•“It dr ! 

i Me cast's of Ileaven stand gaping in 

llI^ .side ; 

Then* in my soul should gted, and all 
her f.ndts slionld hide,” 

To Borno, perbapn, such invora- 
tioM^ to .''Ciiseh'ss itn('<i;es may seem 
niiaccoidant v^'ith passion — 

‘‘ 1 in t al mockery and a dream of w oes ; ” 

Yet in tiio very liighest poetry of 
]i ls^^oIl wc moot with them— somc- 
limcs as iinc*mtrollable biir.sts of 
tenderness tru -hiiig on familiar ob- 
jects, that look as it they felt our 
Cftl,iaiities — as vain efforts 
to iret ! i'l of or lighten the burden of 
giief, by irauslei ring the fet lings 
t^at oppress us lu thiiiys tliat can feel 
norhiiiiT, and among which they may 
imdt away or sink into tiie earth — 
to met i Hies as yeaniiuga, in the dis- 
order and dtsluilMuce of our souls, 
towards iio* lair uff‘^pring of tho 
carih, tliat seem in their still beauty 
cnsoiiied. and to breathe back a soft- 
ened echo to our anguish, till our 
own higim, and even our owu very 
groans sound less dismally to our« 
eelves, and peace comes to us, du- 
ring longer and longer intervals, 
from the sweet aspect of nature that 
smiles away despair. Be it remem- 
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bered,too, that here “the Arimathean claim to them growing in the garden 
awain’* was full of faith in the Divi- where He had once walked, and now 
nity of the Being over wh<»se ln»dy was to be buried, 

he wept— that, a roiiKeeratioii fell on “You never could iu better season die.’* 
all the gruuiid al)»)iJl the sepulchre 

in which it was to he laid — and that But he gives vent to other sorrows 
if natural aflVciions prompt strt^w- — and in strains with which all of 
ineuts of flowers on the graves of woman born must sympathize — “ ho- 
the human dead, ** sweets to the cause that we have all one huuiuu 
sweet” — well might love like his for heart.” 
such a Being as his Loid Jesus, ex« 

‘‘ ‘ Are those the eyes that made all others blind ? 

Ah ! why ere tln*y themselves now blemished i 
Is this the face in which all beauty shined ? 

AVhut blast hatii thus his flowers debellished ? 

Are these the feet that oil the wat'iy head 
Of the unfaithful ocean passage found ? 

"W hy go they now so h»wly under, jjround. 

Wash’d with our worthless tears, attd their own precious wound 

“ ‘ One hem but of llie gariiients that he wore 
Caiilil nicihi'itie whole eouitlcies of their pain ; 

One touch of thi** pale hand could lile restore, 

One Word of these c<»ld lips re\ive the slain , 

'VWIl the blind man thy Godhead Ujight maintain. 

What, though tin* sullen l*harise*-8 n*pirrd ? 

He that should both compare, at length would find 
The blind man only saw, the sccis all were blind. 

‘ Why should they think thee worthy to be slain ? 

Was it bt cau'.e tliou gav'st their blind men eyes? 

Or that thou inad'st their lame to nalk again ? 

Or lor thou heal’tlst their sirk men’s maladies? 

Or inad'st their dumb to speak, and deail to rise 
O toubl all these but any glare have won, 

bat woubl they not |o save thy life have done? 

The dumb man would have spoke, and lame mail would have run. 

“ ‘ Let me, O let me near soine fountain lie. 

That through the rock heaves up his sandy head. 

Or let me dwell upon some inuuntuin high, 

Whose htdlow root and baser parts are spiead 
On fleeting waters, in hia bowels bred. 

That 1 their streams, and they my tears may feed: 

Or, clothed in some hermit’s ragged weed, 

Sjiend alt wy days in weeping for this cursed deed. 

** ‘ The life, the which I once did love, I leave; 

The love, in which I once did live, I loathe ; 

1 hate the light, that did my light bereave ; 

Both love and life, I do despise you both. 

O, that one grave might both our ashes clothe ! 

A love, a life, a light I now obtain, 

Able to make my age grow young again— 

Able to save the sick, and to revive the slain. 

** ‘ Thus spend we tears — that never can be spent— 

On Him, that sorro^v now no more shall see ; 

Thus send we sighs — that never can be sent — 

To him that died to live, and would not be, 

To be there where he would.- Here, bury we 
This heavenly earth ; here let it softly sleep. 

The fairest Shepherd of the fairest sheep. * 

So all the body kiss’d, and homeward went to weep. ** 
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The Fourth Book opeus with a 
joyful and iiiuinphal Hirairi oa the 
inuriiin^ of tht- Rosurrerjioti — when 
Chiist'H Tiiijiiiph o*’er Oratii is mat- 
niteHted by iijs idlects on all crea- 
tures and (»n all nature. In the 
Hynin on tl«e Morning of the Nativi- 
ty, Mi I Lon Hct H nature imbued with 
a heait and soul ot love, and fear, 
and bbauie, knowing that Christ was 
born — and to still them her Maker 
sends down an angel, 

“ Who sti ikr«i an universal peace through 
sea ami land.*' 

ICartlj, air, and heaven, wiib all their 
living eiejuiiies, and all thoir dowers 
and stars, are ron-Hciiois of tiie pre- 
sence ol ihi‘ Fiin«*e of Light. So 
filled is ihe great jioel’s holy itnagi- 
natioii witli the ima::es of Nature's 
trance and passion, that several most 
inairnifnn nt stanzas unroll them- 
seiws our In theii Irarrnonious num- 
bers, vvufto it om*, woul signifying 
nii.>ht t>i h . 1 . 1 . Ill beinj-s or ot human 
lite. Ail tuongiit id hor children 
is ahsorbi d in the bight of the 
Mighty M<»iber i»io\e(i by the ad- 
vent of Ju r Almighty Loid. 

“ It wa^ tne \t'inM'r wild. 

While lh*‘ rii-lMtrn child 
All meanly wi.ipi in the i iido inangci* 
In-* , 

N.itui*' >11 a\v.‘ to hi:u, 

Had *htire*l twr taudy trim, 

With ho- ^ie,n \I,i‘-ttr so t*i •'yuipalhi/e ; 
II WUN n*» sCl.^iju tiicn l**r lur 


To wanton with the Sun, her lusty pa- 

raniuur. 

Only with speeches fair. 

She wooes the gentle air 
Tu hide her guilty front with innocent 
snow ; 

.4iid on her naked shame 
Pollute with sinful blame. 

The aulntly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded that her Maker's eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul defor- 
mities. 

]>ut he her fears to cease 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crowned with olive green, came 
softly sliding 

Down through the turning sphere. 

Ills re.idy harbinger. 

With till tie wing the amorous clouds di- 
viding ; 

And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through 
sea and land." 

Throughout the whole Hymn we 
lisiMi to the music of the ephitres — 
the universe seeiiis glorified — and all 
the glory there is subservient to lliat 
of the Messiah. 

In bis liyrnn-like strains on tlte 
morning of the resurrection, Fletch- 
er sings of the sudden spring all over 
the earth proclaiming Christ’s “Tii- 
liinph after Death," and manifesting 
her jo 3 ' at his deliverance from tbo 
gra\*e. Ilia song is not high us 
Milton’s, indeed— but it is high — and 
ver}'' beautiful—. 


“ Tin* rn;;latldeu\l Spring, forgetful now to w^cp, 
lh ‘Mu to rhla/.on iVoin her leafy bed ; 

'fhe waking swallow bmke her half year’s sleep, 

And «*v*M y bu"!! lay deeply purpured 
With xiolet't ; the wood’s late wintry head 
Wole <i. lining primroses set all on lire, 

And his bald trees put on their green attire, 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds conspire. 


“ vVnd now the taller sons (whom Titan warms) 
Of unshorn nunintains, blown with easy winds. 
Dandled the morning's childhood in their arms. 
And, if they chanced to slip the prouder pines. 
The under corylets did catch the shines. 

To gild their leaves ; saw never happier year 
Such joyful triumph and triumphant cheer, 
As though the aged world anew created were. 


“ Say, Earth, why hast thou got thee new attire. 

And stick’st thy habit full of daisies red ? 

Seems that thou dost to some high thought aspire, 

And some new>fouud-oiit bridegroom mean'st to wed ; 
Tell me, ye trees, so fresh apparelled. 

So never let the spiteful canker waste you. 

So never let the heavens with lightning blast you. 
Why go you now so trimly drest, or whither haste you ? 
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** Answer me, Jordan, why thy crooked tide 
So often wanders from his nearest way, 

As though some other way thy stream would slide, 

And ^aiii salute the place where something lay. 

And you, sweet birds, that, shaded from the ray, 

Sit carolling and piping grief away. 

The while the lambs to hear you dance and play, 

Tell me, sweet birds, what is it you so fain would say ? 

And thou, fair spouse of Earth ! that every year 
Gett’st such a numerous issue of thy bride, 

How chance thou hotter shiirst, and draw'st. more near ? 

Sure thou somewhere some worthy bight hast spied, 

That in one place for Joy thou caiist not bide : 

And you, dead swallows, that so lively now 
Through the fleet air your winged passage row, 

How could new life into your frozen ashes flow V 
“ Ye primroses and purple violets. 

Tell me, why blaze ye from your leafy be<l, 

And woo men's hands to rent y«»u from your sets, 

As though you wtmld somcwliere be earri*'il, 

With fresh perfumes and \elvets gai niched ? 

Hut ah ! 1 need not ask, 'fis surely so. 

You all would to your Saviour’s triumph go : 

There would you all await, and hiimhle homage show- 

There should the earth herself, with giirlands new 
And lovely flowers embellished, adore. : 

Such roses never in her garland grew, 

Such lilies never in her breast she wore, 

Like beauty never yet did shine before : 

There should the Sun another .Stm beljold. 

From whence himself borrows bis locks of gold. 

That kindle heaven and earth with beauties manifold.** 

And DOW is the p^rave ** unable longor Shooting hit< flaming lo with dew 

his own dead to keep,” and heaven besprent, 

and earth again behold their Lord. Springs lixely up into the Orient, 

He who was judged to die, is now the bright drove, fleeced all ill 

Himself Judge of all — He who was P*dd» h** ehoHcs 

forsaken of all, is taken by the saints To drink, tiiat on the Olympic moun< 

into their armies — He who was for min gra/es, 

an unworthy man mistaken, is con- ***** 

fessed to be God — He who by alt 'their taccb. 

the basest was torn with hlasphe- « He ascended into heaven.” The 
mies, is worshipped by angels, who Ascension is sung in the same rap- 
veil their faces with their wings. turous strain, and seldom has poet’s 
” So fairest Phosphor, the bright morn- wingsoared so high, withoutseeming 
ing star, to be in pei il of failing fromtheempy.- 

But newly washed in the green element, rean. This surely may be said to be 
Before the drowsy night is half aware, inspiration. 

“ * Tos* up your beads, ye everlasting gates. 

And let the Prince of glory enter in ! 

At whose brave volley of sideriai states. 

The sun to blush and stars grow pale, were seen ; 

When leaping first from earth, he did begin 
To climb his angel wings : then open hang 
Your crystal doors ! * so all the chorus sang 
Of heav*iily birds, as to the stars they nimbly sprang. 

Hark ! how the floods clap their applauding hands^ 

The pleasant valleys singing, fur delight ; 

The wanton mountains dance about the lands. 

The while the fields, struck with the heavenly llgbt| 

Set «11 their flowers h-BxnUiog ht the sight ; 
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The trees laugh with their blossoms and the sound 
Of the triumphant shout of pvahr, that rrawiiM 
The flaming Lamb, breaking through heaven hath passage found. 

Out leap the antique patriarch^!, all in haste, 

To see the powers of hell in triumph led, 

And with small stars a garland interohas’d 
Of olive-leaves they bore to crown his head. 

That was before with thorns degloried : 

After them flew the prophets, brightly slol’d 
In shining lawui, and w'impled inaiiifuld, 

Striking their ivory harps, f-truiig all in cords of gold* 

“ To which the saints victorious carols sung, 

Ten thousand saintb at once, that w'ilh the sound 
The hollow vaults of heaven for truiui]»h rung : 

The eheruhim their clamours did confound 
With all the rest, and clapt their wings around : 

Down from tlieir thrones the dominations flow. 

And at his feet their erowns and sceptres throw, 

And all the princely souls fell on their fa< es low. 

“Nor can the martyrs* wounds them stay hohiiid, 

But out they rush amimg the heaxciily crowd, 

Seeking their heaven out of their heaven to And, 

Sounding their >iUer tioimpcts out so loud, 

That the shrill noise broke thrusigh th*- starry cloud, 

And all the vii'gin souls in pine array, 

Came dancing lorth and making jojons play ; 

•So him they led along into the courts of day. 


“ So him they led into the courts of day. 

Where never ivar nor wounds abide him more ; 

But ill that house eternal peace doth jday, 

Acqiiieting the rouIs that, new before, 

'J’iieir way to lieaM'ii through ihtir own Mood did bcore, 
But now. estranged Ironi all luiscry, 

As far as heaven and earth di*-coast<d He 
Swelter in quiet waves of immortality.'' 


AlaB ! tlie poetV winp: dops falter, 
and he drops “ plumb down” from 
“ An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

to the sliades of earth. It seems 
if his inspiration were siidtleiily dead 
— and he became a comtiKiii man. 
Several* successive stanzas, that we 
would fain believe to be iuterpuia- 
tione, if we could, by some meaner 
hand, miserably break the lofty 
strain, and we are astounded by the 
unaccountable introductitm of a view 
of the state of some of the chief 
kingdoms of Europe, and a pan**gy- 
ric on the celestial virtues of King 
James I 

Headley is very severe on Phineas 
Fletcher because of a passage in 
the Purple Island, in which “ he ab- 
ruptly takes an opportunity of pay- 
ing a fulsome and unpardonable 
compliment to James the First, on 
that account perhaps the most un- 
palatable passage in the book.” 


l^clecta, or Intollcct, at the head of 
the Virtues, has given battle to the 
Vices, and gains the victory through 
the aid of au aiitjel, who is no other 
than King .lanus the First and 
Sext. 

“ And flrjiighi au angel, full of heavenly 
nii-rlit 

I Thri" *1 veral crowns circled liis royal head) 
luoui mil them coast Irearing liib hlnziiig 
hfilit, 

Thron|>li all the earth his glorious beams 
di!*Hrt’nd, 

Ami open lays the I5eaM*s and Dragon’s 

fifhame ; 

For to this end th’ Ahnlghly did him frame, 
And therefore from supplinting gave him 
ominou** name. 

“ A silver trumpet oft he loudly hlow, 
Frighting the guilty earth with thundering 
knell ; 

And oft proclaimed as through the world 
ho flew, 

* Babel, Great Babel, lies as low as Hell. 
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Let every angel loud bis trumpet sound, 

Her He:iveii-exulti*d toners in dust are 
droniu'd ; 

Babel, pioud JWiel’s I’allori, and lies ns low 
as ground- ’ 

“ The broken heavens dispart with feartul 
noi'-e, 

And tioin the heart onlshoots a su«ldeii 
ligdit ; 

Straight shiilHng trumpets with loud sound- 
ing voice, 

Give eelui'mg smumonN to new bloody fight ; 
'Well knew the l^ragun that all-»]uelhng 
bla>t, 

AtkI >rKjn pt-iceived that day must he his 
l.i-t ; 

Which struek his frightened heart nml nil 
hi^ troops aghast.” 

Phlnejis Fletcher tell.s us, in a note, 
that all this, and nuich iiioie- tl an 
this — l\»r iKi “ mailed on a 

battle- driv'’ ever so toui^ht belore 
— is about “ our late most learned 
hovereigi/’ in **hisUemoiJstrant*e and 
Cuiiiplaint on the Apocalypse” — not 
his Counterhlast — nor does he ap- 
pear oil the Held as an anti-tobacco- 
nibt, hut an anti- sulphuric. Yet there 
is no n'asoii to accuse his pane- 
gyrist of* iiisiiicerity, or any mean in- 
teuiioij; the compliment seems to us 
extremely absurd, and certainly is lu- 
dicrously out of* pla<*e and time ; hut 
Headley', in calling it “ fulsome and 
unpardonable/* seems to have been 
thinking liow unworthy it was of 
Phineas Fletcher, from motives of 
self-interest, to pay such court to 
such a King. But before the poem 
was published the King was dead — 
and had Phineas been a mean spirit, 
he would have expunged the passage; 
for ’lib not thought to be the best 
way of gaining the favour of a prince, 
too loftily' to "extol the merits of his 
])redecessor on the throne. The 
truth is, that both brothers regarded 
King James as a prodigy of virtuei 
learning, genius, and wisdom ; for 
poets are an enthusiastic, and, with 
few exceptions, havtt ever been a loy- 
al race ; and we must forgive them — 
and they are forgiveb — their some- 
tinies undue reverence of the Lord's 
Anointed. Three of the stanzas, 
which we wish out and far away 
from the poem of Giles Fletcher, we 
give as a specimen of the rest. 

“ Dear Prince, thy subjects* joy, hope of 
their heirs, 

Picture of peace, or breathing imags 

—♦b r 
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The certain argument of all our prayers, 
Thy- Harries and thy country's lovely 
father, 

Let jMNice ill eiidletis joy for ever bathe 
her 

Within thy sacred breast, that at thy 
birth 

Ih'oughtst her with thee from heaven 
to dwell on earth. 

Making our earth a heaven, and paradi'-c 
of mirth. 

Let not my liege misdeem these hum- 
ble lays 

As linkt with soft and supida blandish- 
.^uent, 

Or silken to disparngou his prai^e ; 

For though pale Cynthia, near lier b: o- 
I tier’s tent. 

Soon di>appeui‘s on the M’hite firtnHnl<'rt^ 

And gives him buck his be(lln^, b - 
fore Were his, — 

Yet when he verges, or is hardly ri-., 
She the vive image ul her absent brotbci 
i-*. 

“ Nor let the Ih ince of Peace his beads- 
man blriine. 

That wiih the steward tlares his l 
compare ; 

And heavenly peace with earthly «jn:. t 
shame 

So pines to lowly plants eoinpured arc. 
And liuhtriing Phoduis to a lilth* ntai 

.Viid Well 1 Wet, my' rhyme albe ti'i. 
smootii, 

Xc says but what it means, iie nn.ni. 
but sooth, 

Ke harms tiie good, ne good to harmtal 
person doth.” 

Thift deprecation di»arin8 our anget ; 
and we are beginning to look on nil 
the condemned Htanzas with Ichh in- 
tolerant dislike, and eBpeciaiiy when 
the poet, inspired by the thouglit ot 
his country, even more than of hitj 
king, exclaims — 

** Go, blesHed island I wander iilnie 
thou please, « 

Unto thy God, or men, heaven, laud'-, or 
■eas. 

Thou c.an8t not lose thy way— thy King 
with all hath peace.*’ 

There are not a few other fall- 
ings off in the course of the poem, 
which we have chosen — nor bhuli 
we be blamed for doing so— 1«* 
pass oyer in silence; and mobt of 
them, indeed, are to be attributed 
to the strong but unsteady youth 
of his genius, and to those aber- 
rations of thought and feeling 
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which, from whatever cause proceed- shown but to be scorned, and the 
ing, are often visible, to our great cheek of modesty blushes not at 
perplexity, in almost all the poetry such picture, exposed but for a 
of that time. We dare not say that moment before her eyes, when her 
we have a right to disencumber of heart is assured that it is painted by 
its dross a poem “ that the world the hand of one who loves only what 
will not willingly let die yet were is pure, and seeks to make even vice, 
we to give an edition of it, we should however fair its senniblance, ashamed 
be sorely tempted to transfer those of pollution. He had done better, 
stanzas to a place by themselves, had his asterisks marked the ab- 
nor would they leave any hiatus — for sence of those other stanzas — or there 
the noble lines they separate would even a blot had been no blemish, 
in one spirit instantly coalesce. The But the poet disentangles his 
present editor, perhaps fastidious wings from the limed hedges, and 
overmuch, has left out a few volup- remounts the skies. Again, like the 
tiious verses, which could hardly of- lark’s, his song “ beats at heaven's 
tend, because such allurements are gates.” 

« Hpiv let my Lord hang up his oonquering lance. 

And bloody armour with late slaughter warm, 

And, looking down on his weak militants, 

ISehold his saints, amidst their hot alarm, 

TIarig all their golden hopes upon his arm ; 

And ill this lower field dispaoing wi<le, 

Through windy thoughts that would their sails misguide. 

Anchor their lleshly ships fast in his wounded side. 

“ Here may the band, that now in triumph shines, 

Ami that (heiore they were invented thus) 

111 earthly bodies carried heavenly iiiiiids, 

Pitch round about, in order glorious 
'J'heir sunny tents and houses luminous ; 

All their eternal day in songs employing. 

Joying their end, without end ot their joying, 

'While their Almighty Prince destructiou is destroying. 

“ Full, yet without satiety, of that 
"Which whets and quiets greedy appetite, 

^Vhere never sun did rise, nor ever sat ; 

But one eternal day, and endless light. 

Gives time to those whose time is infinite — 

Speaking with thought, obtaining without fee. 

Beholding him whom never eye could see, 

And magnifying him that cannot greater be. 

IIow can such joy ns this want words to speak ? 

And yet what words can speak such joy as this ? 

Far from the world, that might their quiet break. 

Here the glad souls the face of be.^iity kiss. 

Pour’d out in pleasure, on their beds of Idiss ; 

And drunk with nectar torrents, ever hold 
Their eyes on him, whose graces manifold 
The more they do behold, the more they would beh old. 

Their sight drinks lovely fires in at their eyes. 

Their brain sweet incense with fine breath accloys, 

That on God's sweating altar burning lies ; 

Their hungry ears feed on their heavenly noise. 

That angels sing, to tell their untold j*>ys; 

Their understanding naked truth, their wills 
The all and self-sufficient Goodness fills, 

That nothing here is wanting but the want of ills, 

“ No sorrow now hangs clouding on their broW| 

No bloodless malady empales their face, 

No age drops on their hairs his silver snowi 
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‘Ko nakedness their bodies 'doth smbase. 

No poverty themselves and theirs disgrace, 

No fear of death the joy of life devours. 

No tiiicliHste sleep their precious time deflowers, 

No loss, no grief, no change ivait on their winged hours.*’ 


In one of these stanzas — we need 
not name it — are connpressed as 
many line thoughts and feelings and 
images as are to be any where found 
in the same number of lines in any 
language ; and it alone stamps the 
genius of Fletrher as of the liigliest 
order. But all the stanzas arc^ veiy 
noble ; and tln^y are felt to be nobler 
and nobler the oUeiier we read them, 
for when well-acenstoined lu liis 
style, and its peniliariiies, charac-. 
teristic alike of himself and of Ids 
times, we lose all oisitdish *>f ivhat 
is called qnaiutness; and the anti- 
theses, ill which he lores t<i ihdii«i:e, 
are seen to he fai imlec'd Jjom 
ineio play iviih words— opjio-iiio:! 
and ' wO, hold and kA 

“ thiclw’-cornirig r'aneic?,” freelj ihnv- 
ing feelings, and a ni'^h cA' tiionghts. 
Righdy to uadorstand and duly jo 
feel til * power ofanr one poetol ih.'t; 
age, jou unist be f.innlhii* witi; 
many — better s:iil if wit!] all — tiie 
great or gimd ; for l)ow can tiiey 
wdjo have formed tin ir tn^te and 
j(id^un(‘i't of poetiy on tlmt alone of 
tlieir own and had all their 

feelinj i brou'jiit under its inibieiiee, 
wiihout a thou;^ht tint any other 
poetiy with its o vn poum* :;nd 
glory and dondniou, be- ln*vorjd 
their ken in r(* d(.ii . over wddt h 
hangs tlie daikne-sot lime indeed, 
but no such daikness as i-s not illu- 
minated by fiery streaks, or laojbent 
light, or btedtast iphnidour, ♦ iii!- 
pfeheiid, shoulfl they atte/r^pt it, 
character of all tlio-c ivondeifid 
creations, which Intellect and Ima- 
gination, then otr^ui uoiied in sovran 
majesty, framed appanmrly with ‘'iieh 
ease as if tliey were nucoiiscions 
of the greatness of theii own con- 
ceptions, and with such vaii^ty as 


showed that the materials, with 
which their inspirations were con- 
Tersant, w>^ere as inexhaustible as 
those inspirations were sure — and 
they were sure, for they were won 
from heaven, by zeal and devotion 
and iicielity to heaven, in all those 
piii’Huirs winch heaven commands to 
riian as worthy of his immortal na- 
ture — the study of his own being, 
and by the light of knowledge so 
acfpiired, the study of the Attributes 
of the Almighty Alaker in his works 
— audiuthatotlnu' Revelation, where 
there is light without shadow to all 
them wlio know that the day-spring 
from on high lias visited us, and 
that our lost heiitJige in heaven has 
been redeemed for us by him, 

‘ Who >oj<>uiriiiig with iis in h»\v <lt*grov, 
J uiinIi his tloi’ks in Joi'ii.iii's spotles*' 
ti'Jj* ; 

And til *1 his dear remembrance ini^ht 

l>Jd to u«i rotne. and with ns lived, and 
tor ti> died. 

The Poet of Christ’s Victory and 
Trluinpii ” was tissuredly one of 
the n* ; and it was in the illuiniiiation 
of Clii istiaii Faith that lie had this 
vision of Heaven. Most spiiitual! 
No sensuous imasrery beyond what 
must belong to tliti veil of words — 
y(*t how feivent the feeling! how 
clear the thought! Soul is absorbed 
in bliss — and its essence is love. Of 

** 'i‘)if liirbt that nc^c^ uas on earth or 

: I a ” 

is compowed the region of everlast- 
ing peace — and they who are. yet 
dvvclJeis in the dust hear a voice 
saying, “Come unto me, ^who are 
weaiy and heavy laden, and 1 will 
give you rest.*' 


“ For thiiiK'^3 that pasi arc i-ist, and in this field 
The inditicient «.j»rini» txt winter fear.s ; 

The trees fruit and blossom yield, 

Th* unfading lily leaves of silver hears. 

And cj imson a srail‘t trarment wears ' 

And all of these on the saints* bodies gi'oiv, 

Not, as they wont, on baser earth below : 

Three rivers here, of milk, and wine, and honey flow. 

About thy holy city rolls a /lopd 
Of molten cbrystal, like u sea of glas.s. 

On which weak etreain, a strong foundation stood i 
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Of living diamonds the ballding wm« 

That all things elscy besides itself, did pass ; 

Her streets, instead of stones^ the stars did pltre. 

And little pearls, for dust, it seem’d to have. 

On which soft- streaming manna, like pure snowi did wave. 

In midst of this city celestial. 

Where the Eternal Temple should have rose, 

Lighterrd the Idea Heatidcal — 

End and beginning of each thing that grows ; 

AVhose self no end nor yet beginning knows. 

That hath no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, 

Yet sees and hears, and is Bll«:ye, all ear ; 

That nowhere is contain'd, and yet is every where : 

“ Changer of .nil things, yet immutable; 

Before and after all, the first and last ; 

That, moving all, is yet immoveable ; 
llieat without niiatitity ; in whose forecast 
'j’hings past are present, things to come are past ; 

Swift without motion ; to whose open eye 
The licarts of wicked men unbreasted lie ; 

/it once absent and present to them, far and nigh. 

" It r- no flaming lustre, miidc of light ; 

Nt» hwtet l‘,(^Il^el;t, < r well- tim’d harmony; 

Aii.ljiosia {«,!• to liast the appetite, 

Or <!{i\;ry edoiir, mix’d witli spicery ; 

Ni» .Mift emi.i.vce, <n pleasure bcMlily ; 

And yet it is a kind of inward least, 

A harmony that sounds within the breast, 

An udoni, iigiit, embrace, in which the soul doth rest. 

A heavenly fcn>t, no hunger can consume; 

A iiglu nn^i'eii, yet shines in every place; 

A sound no time ca»i steal ; a sweet perfume 
\o Avinds can scatter ; an entire emhiace 
M'liat no FHtieiy can e’er unlace: 

Ingrae’d into so high a favour, there 

The saints, with their beaiipeers whole worlds outwear, 

And things unseen do see, and things unheard do liear. 

Ye l«le>'od souIk, grown richer by j’our spoil, 

Who?t‘ loAs, though great, is cause of greater gains, 

Here may your w'eary spirits rest from toil, 

Spending your endless cv'iiing th.at remains, 

Among those Avhile flocks itiid celestial trains, 

That feed upon their Shepherd’s eyes, and frame 
That heavenly music of so wondrous fame, 

Bsalming aloud the holy honours of his name ! ” 

The poem in now a whole — and read again the lines in which the 
complete. And we feel it is so, as subject is proposed, 
we Jodfk back to the opening, and 

The birth of Him that no beginning new, ^ 

Yet gives beginning to all that are born ; 

And bow the Intinite far greater grew 
By growing less ; and how the rising morn. 

That shot from heav'n, did back to heav’n return ; 

The obsequies of him that could not die, 

And death of life, end of eternity, 

How worthily he died that died unworthily 

** HoW God and man did both emhrape each other^ 

IMet iu one person, heaven and earth did kiss ; 

And how a virgin did become a mother; 
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And bare that Son, who the world** Father is 
And Maker of hia mother ; and how Bliss 
Descended from the bosom of the High, 

To clothe himself in naked misery, 

Sailingat length to heaven, in earth, triuinphantly.’ 


Fletcher had not ventured on 
such undertaking, without all prepa- 
ration demanded by its sanctity, in 
as far as that was possible, to one so 
young; and he must have had hap- 
piness, at once high and humble, m 
the accomplishment of his work 
He had proved himself by his Poem 
to be one of the best Defenders of 
the Faith, which he had avowed in 
his eloquent address to the read- 
er ; *’ and with a few passages from it 
we conclude our paper: — 

«But it may be they will give 
the Spirit of God leave to breathe 
through what pipe it please, and 
will confess, because they must 
needs, that all the songs dittied by 
him must needs be, as their foun- 
tain is, most holy; but their com- 
mon clamour is, * who can compare 
with God Y ’ True ; and yet as 
none can compare without presump- 
tion, so all may imitate. * ^ * 

1 had rather with my Lord, and his 
most divine Apostle, sina: (thoui^h 
1 sing sorrily) the love of Heaven 
and Earth, than praise God (as they 
do) with the worthy gift of silence, 
and sitting still, or think 1 dispraised 


him with this poetical discourse. It 
seems they have either not read, or 
clean forgot, that it is the duty of 
the Muses (if we, may believe Pin- 
dar and Hesiod) to sii always under 
the Throne of Jupiter. * n * * * 

“ How then can llu‘y for sliame 
deny c-oni in on wealths to tlieiii, who 
were the lirst authors of them? 
How can they deny the blind phi- 
losopher, that teaches them, his 
light; the empty inusiciin, tha de- 
lights tl in, his soul ; the (lying sol- 
dier, that defends their life, immor- 
tality after his own death? Let 
pliibnopliy, let ethics, let ail the arts 
bestow upon us this gift, that we be 
not thought (lei’d men, whilst we 
remain among the living: it is only 
poetry that can make us l)e thought 
living men when vv<‘ lie ainoi.g the 
dead ; and therebue 1 tSiiiik it un- 
equal to tluust them out of our ci- 
ties, that call ns rmt of our graves — 
to think HO hardly of thorn, that 
make to be so well thought of— • 
to deny them to live a v*. hiu* among 
us, that make us live f( • ever among 
our postciity.” 
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THE o’cONNELL DOMINATION. 


That O’Connell, with his tail of 
si x-and- thirty Irish Papists, is now 
the real ruler of this country, no one 
who has paid the slightest attention 
to public affairs for the last six 
months can for a moment doubt. 
The (Conservatives and Revolution- 
ists from (jreat Britain being nearly 
eijual, or rather there being a email 
preponderance in favour of the 
former in the House of (Commons, 
the balance is struck by the Catholic 
members from Ireland ; and their 
at owed leader, in effect, holds the 
sceptre of the three kingdoms. By 
their own confession, the King is 
against them, the peers are against 
them, the landowners are against 
them, the clergy are against them, 
the learned professions are against 
them. What then sustains them, in 
opposition to the declared wishes of 
the Crown, the ])eer8, and the ma- 
jority of the representation from 
Great Britain V O’Connell and his 
Irish Tail, who now occupy the sta- 
tion which Metternich and the Aus- 
trians did at the congress of Prague, 
and are as much, in con8e(|uence, 
the arbiters of the British empire as 
they at that juncture were of the 
destinies of Europe. 

We have repeatedly had occasion 
to observe — and we make no apolo- 
gy for repeating tbe observation, 
because it is by such means alone 
that truth gradually makes Its way 
with the masses of mankind— that it 
is the patu|^ of all revolutionary 
convulsions, and at once the circum- 
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stance in which consists their chief 
danger, and the provision of natute 
for their final extinction, to descend 
from the higher to the lower orders, 
and bring up at last nothing but the 
scum and dregs of society to be tbe 
rulers of the state. The gradual 
descent of the English Revolution, 
through the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, to Cromwell and the 
Fifth' Monarchy men, and of the 
French through the Oileaiiists, the 
ConstitutionaJists, and the Giron- 
dists, to the Jacobins, are but in- 
stances of the operation of a great 
moral law, applicable alike to na- 
tions and individuals, universal as 
the air we breathe, invincible as the 
attraction which retains the planets in 
their path. Newton demonstrated that 
the same physical law which made 
ail apple fall to the ground regulated 
tlie movement of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and restrained even the fiery 
course of the most eccentric co- 
mets. With equal justice and cer- 
tainty, it may be asserted that the 
same moral law which brings the 
career of passion in the individual 
to ruin or the scaffold, leads revo- 
lutionary states to the dominion of 
the most desperate, selfish, and ig- 
noble in the community. The ope- 
ration of this moral law in indivi- 
duals has long been familiar to mo- 
ralists ; but the corresponding ne- 
cessity to which political bodies in 
a state of democratic action are sub- 
ject is only beginning to be unfold- 
ed by tbe extending the experience 
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of fnHnkuid. The principles found 
by ot»s*MVHrion, liowfVtM*, lo hr* aj>- 
pliealile to the one ai<* in 

foi(*e in ilie otijer- “ Tne 
bays Klair, n{)on uiiieh the dixine 
guvei iHiieur. at present proreeds 
phJti V that ‘ tilt n*s n ' i‘ .< irh f/'ir{>s 
,sUt ./ ' / /u f'/.j unnU'tt to uti n ct ini m ; 
that Niiiin r.^ ^i^oIJld he Miami in the 
\v<M*k nt' tije:r and hunk in 

tin* pit u'hteli ihfin^elves havediif- 
ged ; that tiie linekt^lider in lieart 
hiuiuM he lillt d with iiiN own ways/ 
i){ all ihe plans that eould ha\e 
heeu diMiM'd for llie i^oveniiiient of 
the World, this approves itself to 
reason as tiie wisest aad most wor- 
thy of Gi»d — so to fiaine the eoiisti- 
tuiioii of things, tl'iit the tiivine 
laws sltoiild in a inanuer exe 'iHt* 
theiiKSfdx e-, Jiitd y their sane.- 
tions in ihcii oe. n ho owi. W neii 
tiie sire" ni4 n re<|nirt* {niiii'-h- 
ineiir lij he iioliriid, toe Ahnivhly 
is ai no lo'S ho* ioinisitos of jusiioe. 
lius; MU'h is ifje pi'ofoniul wixlorn of 
Ills plot!, I litl iit> interi (4sj- 

li^^us of pvAver Jiie it He 

has oo iieca‘'i(;n lo se*p ir*>Oi h;s 
throlie, injf] tt> i<iieirn|;t ih- oid» r i/ 
nature. \v ui* ui ijr m v j'tkI 
It'iniiliy \t i. ( )i Inhi> Ooi./j-oienre, 
ht‘ pi<;nonneo‘s * has -on-* 

to his iaois j h'f hiij'i lioine/ He 
leave., i <*is to ifu-ir own 

nod puni ’iinn ii., IdliviVYs of 
comse. d’vjeir t-iiis do die vvoik f»f 
jostn*;* ; tney hfi tl.e ..( ouitre, and 
with eveiy s4r >kf* whi<'li they in- 
iljfl on ii:P <nj:niin/i is tnixeil th*s 

stjvere anitn^iiition — ti* it as he is 
oniv ii:a,d>iL: the li uit at his aeiim.-, 
he desi rvn'.s nil ho suffeis.” ^ 

Of Utii laor.d iaas the p«-(»pie 
pui i utiienc of If.: ', e' are now 

hei.iniiinL’^ to aHhi d j oieiiMHahlt* ex- 
ain})U*. \\oaii ahoiu^- pi edicled that 
i!-e Miui* iry who brought in, and the 
nation who suppiwted, the lleform 
Bill, Would i>e the hi>t to softer 
puuishnient fi om it«t otlVcls ; and 
already, within the short space of 
three years, this precise elFeci Ima 
come to pa'^rt. The English Whiga 
first chose, hy ineeseant clamour, to 
force Catholic Kmaucipatiou upon 
an unwHiing nation, and next they 
wilfully set the people on fire by the 
prodigal gift of political power 


through the nieana of Parliamentary 
lit tot ■in« hac Ims already lM*<*n the 
roiis(spi<*nee y Have not these very 
Whig lortdi'is falU*ii under the lash 
of th«* unworthy allitis wlioin they 
thus elevated lo jtovver ? Is not 
()'(kuuieh the viceroy ttver the 
Ministry V !> he tmt like Warwick in 
the dav s of iht* (‘i v il vv ars, the Knot'k- 
er <h»\v'n anti putter np of Kings ? 
Does he ut»t iM»w puhitcly priM-laiin 
the Diik** of Wellington, wlio gave 
the lust rude slioeK tt» the citiisli- 
tutioii hy opening fur liiiii the gates 
of political povwr, a man wht> has 
not the intellect of a “ stunted corpo- 
ral ? ” Is there any epithet t>f abuse 
in the Kijglisli language that he and 
his followers have not veuted upon 
the Wliigs ‘r are tliey not, in Ids ele- 
g.iHl V o.'TiNuKiry, the “ base, bloody- 
iiiuith d \Niiigs, vvhoseiei-ii lias b<*eu 
sigiial:zt d b\ iiooc ^'iifOushed in Ire- 
hiiei ih<iu Mii .1 or all the Tories put 
togei^ji r : And on wh-eoaie ihf*so 

sane* Whij-. no a- oblig< d to fawn 
as ih. li t uh a i ;.'<ncroor y On this 
same c /iii.Oiii.iter. What an exira- 
onlii.tiiv aid ( ;iiy exemplifteaiion 

t>i' tuC t.tliii ui i)j'‘ tleiii.il OtaXItii, 

that the puiii-^hoiCiii, ol rev itlmioij- 
is i e found in the work of 
their <»wij ti.ojiir ; that the very 
men lor v\ hoiri im^y h:tv e sacrifteeti 
the coijvfiailioii are the hrsMit sacri* 
lice raem- Ivts. to vlie Moiii- 

iitg lit I ..i<l„otje of liu* ablest, l)ecause 
the most no ‘del ate and cousiHient of 
l..e Ks'fotm jiiuriials, aral see how 
truth has bn es-d it-ieli, ev en upon the 
lead, li* of tlu.i L*r<*at movement, 

“ Wi.eii Harl (Itey wasatihe heatl 
of th»* Miiiisiry, Mr (V(h)nnell show- 
cmI hiiUM if a tierce and iniciileut 
enemy of the Whigs. He pouri‘(l out 
his pliials of wialh upon their headii 
— he lavished on litem, collectively 
and individually, his vocabulary of 
vulgar and vcnomou« abuse — he 
called ilititn ‘ base, brutal, and 
bloody ; ’ and Lord Grey, the father 
of Reform, vv'aa more especially tlte 
object of his hcurrilouh attacks. Tlte 
Wiiififi, in their turn, denounced iiiiu 
BA the enemy of the eountry in Uio 
speech from the throne. Are not 
these iiistorical facta y What changed 
thi« tone of bitter, contemptuous, 
implacable animosity of Mr 0'Con« 
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nell to the WhtffH, and of the Whiga 
to Mr O'Coiiiiell ? 

“ Did the roarne and virulent ca- 
lumniator of Earl Grey and his col- 
leagues become the gratuitous pane- 
gyrists of tlie objects of Ills mortal 
hatred ? Did this wild Indian «>f 
political warfare, smitten witli n sud- 
den love of tlie moderation which he 
despised, and the Whiggism which 
he detested, prolTcr Ukj calumet of 
peace to those against whom lie had 
long brandished the tomahawk of 
savage extermination ? If so, where 
are the proofs of his political repent- 
ance and his altered opinions ? Are 
they to be found in his ceasing from 
that ferocious agitation, whicii, liver 
since the passing of the ‘ tranquil- 
lising measure/ has been the curse 
and calamity of Ireland y Are they 
to he found in the ahandon merit of 
his systematic ]>nrposo to subvert 
the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
which is the tountaiu of civiHsaiion 
to that country, end the trreat bond 
of ( oniiexion Vndth tliis ? Aie they to 
be found in bis declarations in fa- 
vour of universal sufl'rage ? — bis cru- 
sade airaiiist the House of Lords 1"— 
and his avowal that the (juestion of 
the Repeal of the Union is onh^ sus- 
pt'iidcd ? 

“ On the <»tber band, liave the 
Whigs, since their roaiition with O’- 
Coiint'll, exhibited no unequivocal 
proofs of that coalition being found- 
ed upon change of opinions and sa- 
crifice of principles on their part? 
Let us see. What will liistory — 
candid and impartial history — say of 
the ‘ confuleufitjl coiriinurjicatioiis * 
of certain of the Whii^ i\jiT)ister.s with 
the Agitator behind the back of Earl 
Grey > In what will that in- 

trigue, wiiicb drove the father of 
reform — the early patron ami friend 
of Mr Vj. Feigiisson — from the ca- 
binet of his own conbti uctiun, appear 
to the dispassiouate and eiupiiiing 
minds of Englishmen in future 
times ? Will it not he pronoiineed 
one of the most monstrous and in- 
credible acts of deliberate trejjwdiery 
that has ever ‘ darkened or disgra- 
ced the history <if political intrigue 
in this coiiniry ? * 

“ What were the first fruits of that 
intrigue ? Was it not iinniediately 
followed by a sacrifice of principles 
and a change of opinions by the rem- 
nant of the Grey Cabinet ? Did not 


those Ministers, who, only one short 
fortnight before, had declared the 
political clauses of the Coerciun Hill 
absolutely indispensable — who s<i^ 
lerniily asserted that the hill would 
be of no practical use without them, 
and that it would be a scandal and a 
shame to legislate against the poor 
ignorant peasantry, and leave the 
])olltical agitators f ree to throw their 
firebrands among the population — 
did n<>t, we ask, those very Ministerg 
propose that the political clauses 
should be left out of the Coercion 
Bill, as being either useless or irig- 
chievous ! Was this no abandonment 
of principle — no sacrifice of opinion 
to the coalition with Mr (/Connell? 

“ Since tliat, time, whenever he has 
suspected Ministers of wishing to 
shako off his alliance, has ho not 
threatened and lashed tlitmi liack 
again into submission and obedience? 
Is this a position for British states- 
men to occupy V Is there any charm 
in Idgh otlice that, under such cir- * 
cumstances, could Fcconcih' it to the 
feelings of highniinded and honour- 
able men ? 

“ Before tlie dib£rracefiil coalition 
with O’Connell took place, the ques- 
tion of the appropriation of a sur- 
plus of Irish Chiucli property to 
secular purposes was mooted, by 
llie member for St Alhaids, in tlio 
House of Commons. Ilow did the 
Whig Ministers tht-n In Tliey 

resisted it—- they declared that it was 
improper and ahsur{l to lecis'ate 
about a surplua without ascertain- 
ing that any surplus exist^-d — tliey 
appointed a commission to enquire 
and report upon the state cit the 
Irish Church, that Parliament, which 
was wholly in the daik (‘n the ques- 
tion, might have the materials of 
legislation. After their coaliti4m 
wUh the Agitator, whuidid they do? 
They had the same (piestion brought 
forward again, ttu/out for 

the rtpori of thtr' o^ci cm/ f it ott- 
ers^ and, with the nssiNtai.ee of 
O’Ckmnell and his Tail, carried the 
point whicli they had only the year 
before successfully o]q>(>M*d ! Was 
there here no abandonimmt <if prin- 
ciple — no change of consequence 
upon the coalition with the mnn who 
has declared, in the same spirit as 
the priestly agitator Dr M'Hale, that 
he looked upon this concession as 
only an instalment of that debt of 
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* justice to Ireland/ which consists 
in the subversion of the Protestant 
Establishment, and, of course, the 
recognition of the supremacy of 
Rome ?*' — Morniuff HtraUl, Kor, G. 

It is painful to’ stain our pages 
with the filthy abuse which the Irish 
Papists pour out upon all their for- 
mer patrons and allies among the 
Whigs the moment that they attempt 
to put a check to their revolution- 
ary career. But W’e cannot, in jus- 
tice to the subject, resist llie inser- 
tion of the warm and glowing eulo- 
gium pronounced on lliose two 
leaders of^the lleform Cabinet, Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, by 
the most elotpient and Impassioned 
ot the Irish Catholics. 

“ Sir Robert Peel,’* says Mr Sheil, 

resigned — the Wliigs came in, aiid 
we, the Irish party, who lielped to 
achieve the victory, have this great 
boast, that not one of ns all have 
received the smallest place, or the 
-sliehtesteinoliunent from the change. 
We do not complain — we knew the 
dilBculties which rendered it impos- 
sible for Lord Melbourne to c-onfer 
them ; and we have tins to say, in 
answer to all tlie taunts tin own out 
aeainst the govei n:iu nt — wt* ha\e 
tliis proud ref»ly to make, lliat n c 
d il hi fon if ctnyi ndo — 
u'c d itffjiiril mill uitu 

— //'c iy(dl sii-'ifuiit if; and why r— — 
because we <lo not want place'-, hut 
good meat lues; and heraiise we 
ha\e received the. nio^it uutjualih'ul 
j>i oof that eniinent ineuns to in- 
liodure. such m . a'-nres will ]no* 
mote the coiojiioii irood. J liav** 
the conduct of Ministeis, inr J liav(r 
wuit'-lied it nariowJy, ar i I, for <ii!e, 
tr/d co-oj'( rufi ’'till- l>> fill / O' ( 'tniui ll 
in If nflni J 7iitf fiitliii -j-juirt t>:id 
tmn if III fhr phin if i >.'r indd^. Aft'U* 
liaviiig been driven troni ofliee, on 
be.in<: proved incapable of carri ing 
on alVaiis, it became a (piestion whe- 
ther Lord Stanley and Sir .lames 
Giaham, by uniting, could drive the 
Whigs from ofliee. Fortunately, as 
events turned out, this apprelieiision 
was completely got rid of; having 
excited universal lidicule by their 
alteiuate suppoit and sneers, they 
at length left the ministerial benches 
—and where w'ere they beheld ? 
Lord Stanley, one of the chief beads 
of the Whig Government — the sup~ 
forter of liberality in all Us forms--- 


the scion of one of the flrst families 
in the kingdom — was seen taking his 
place by the side of Sir Robert reel, 
and sinking down into a miserable, 
degrading subserviency upon the 
Tory faction. There Stanley stands, 
or, 1 should rather say, there 
Stanley lies. Stanley, the brilliant 
— the intellectual — the profound — 
of information the most vast — of re- 
search the most extensive — in argu- 
ment so acute — in debate so varied 
— of eloquence scarce surpassed— 
of retort most admirable — of powers 
of illustration inexhaustible — there 
Stanley lies, prostraU at the ft if 
af Daniel O'CanaiH (tremendous 
cheering, which lasted near a mi- 
nute). My friends, there is no ex- 
aggeration. The Secretary for Ire- 
land, who came prepared for a con- 
test with the Irish fieople — he, the 
suppressor of Irish courts of law, 
wlio declared, when he entered the 
lists, lliat ‘ Ireland should be made 
to fear before she could he hi ought 
to love,’ he is precipitated from his 
high ofliee, jindi piahr I lies t/fanl- 

liiKj in f/iL dnst^thf niistrahh (oUinifta 
of Sir Ji. Ptt/.’* 

This, ilien, is tlie pitiable condi- 
tion to which their monstrous con- 
cessi(/i}s to detnocratic passion has 
rediicetl the wliolii Reform ('ahiiH't. 
Lord Grey, the father of Reiorm, 
and Lord Althorp, its stmdy sup- 
jioiter in the. IJou^e of (^uiinioiiN, 
have been <*xtingfiished by its eflert«. 
O’C^iiiuell ami liis 'rail have not only 
diiveii them from ofliee, hut driven 
tin ui troiii Parli.inienl ; and dining 
till* \\ Itole of llie last Session ot Prir- 
liainerit ni‘ither the one nor tlie orh^r 
evei appealed iir openeil their lips 
in i!ie lloiiHe of Lords, lied need, 
as their party were, to the most 
grievous straits in that asHeiiihly, 
Loid Stanley and Sir James Graliam, 
the leaders of the next section ot tlie 
lleform Ministry, have been driven, 
by the scuniliiy and abuse of the 
liish faction wlioiii tiiey admitted to 
power, to take refuge in the C’on- 
servaiive camp; while J,ord Mel- 
bourne, Lord (deiielg, and the Uadi- 
cal Rump, who still cling to ofliee, 
have been reduced to the woful de- 
gradation of licking the dust beneath 
the feet of their former calumniator, 
and owing their existence and power 
to the support of a man, whom the 
prime Minister Lad formerly do^ 
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nounced, in the speech from the after breaking up the Ministry to 
throne, as a public enemy, and of whom they owed their existence, are 
whose patronage he was so tho- now preparing to extinguisli the lU 
roughly aHliamed, that in his place berties of the nation, whose inis- 
in Parliament he was forced to placed generosity had admitted them 
deny it, though all the world then to its councils, 
knew its existence, which has since A fierce contest has lately gone 
been completely established. Truly, on, between the Radical and Con« 
“ Men’s wickedness has been ap- servative journals, as to the result 
pointed to correct them ; the sinners , of the registration. But though the 
have been snared in the work of victory may incline to one side or 
their own hands, and sunk in the another in particular districts, the 
]>it which themselves have digged : result, upon the whole, has follow- 
ihe backsliders in heart have been ed the same broad line of distinction, 
filled with their own way.” In England, the Conservatives have 

But political errors in free com- decidedly the advantage. la Ire- 
munities are not tho work merely land the Revolutionists preponde- 
of individuals; they are supported rate. Popish influence is not only 
and abetted by the majority in point now predominant in the Cabinet, 
of numbers in the state, and the but it is ho?irfy on the z/icrease. Every 
people must bear the consequences successive year is^ adding to the 
of the measures which they have en- strength of the vipers whom we 
couraged or tolerated in their rulers, have admitted to the bosom of the 
The Kuglish and Irish people car- Constitution. If we already smart 
ried through Reform — the Scotch under their stings ; if a tail of tbirty- 
represcTitatives, by a majority of two six joints has been sufficient to pa- 
to one, rejected it — and the English ralyze the whole energies of the em- 
aud Irish miist therefore answer for pire, what may we expect when it 
the consequences. Now, wJiat have numbers fifty or sixty? Yet this 
those conhe<iuences already become is what may unquestionably be ex- 
to England ? Wliy, that great coun- pected on the next election ; and if 
try — the ruler of the British Isles — this increase is not counterbalanced 
the emporium of the world — the by a still greater addition to the 
conqueror of Napoleon, has sunk ranks of the English Conservatives, 
down to the condition of an /m/z this pestiferous tail will not as now 
province ; and the government of the be the hidden and unavowed direo 
three kingdoms is directed, like a set tors, but tlie open and irresistible 
of ])uppet6, by the leader of the Irisli rulers of the state. 

Papists. Such is the woful degrada- There is something extremely re- 
ti(»n, to winch, in three years, the markable in this evident* approach 
Reform mania has reduced the Eng- of punishment for our revolutionary 
lish people ! On the election in misdeeds from the hands of the 
April 18;U, on the Reform dissolu- Irish Papists. ThatCatbolicEman- 
tion, OH out of the 101 P^uglish coun- cipation was the first decided in- 
ty members returned Reform respre- road upon the constitution ; that it 
sen tali ves. Are they satisfied with necessarily engendered the repeal 
their work? are they well pleased of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
with the change ? Are the}*^ not, on and gave birth to the fierce demo- 
thc contrary, rapidly now turning cratic ambition which landed us in 
round to the other side, and endea- the bottomless gulf of Parliament 
vouring, by honest and indefatigable tary Reform, is now universally ad- 
elTorts, to avert tho consequences of milted; and the warmest advocate 
their own insanity, during two years’ of that disastrous measure now con- 
delusion? What has hitherto baffied fesses that the apprehensions of its 
all their efforts, and driven from the opponents were too well founded, 
helm the JMinistry, whom a decided and that it has more than realized 
majority even of the Reform const!- all the evils which were anticipated 
tuencies of England and Scotland from its introduction. Nothing can 
had placed at the helm f O’Connell be more remarkable, therefore, than 
and his Irish Tail, the tdgbt-^are of that as this was the first great breach 
the empire, conjured up inib exist- on the Protestant constitution of the 
lence by the Reform Bill, and who, empirei ao it is the one to which aU 
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mr TOffletlngl have becA 

awfaig» and which In an especial 
vaiinar has proved fatal to every 
aubaequent Admioiatration or party 
'Which has not been based on the 
principle of uncompromisjog bosti- 
hiy to its advances. What over- 
turhed the Duke of Wellington's 
Adoiiniatratlon* and. divided the 
CoAservatlve party at the very mo- 
ment when the revolution of the 
barricades had ‘quadrupled the 
strengths of its enemies ? Catholic 
Emadciphtion, the profound indig- 
nation of the old Engii*«h party at 
the forcing of that measure^ by Mi- 
uiateriKl iDiluenre, upon an unwil- 
ling people. What drove Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir James Graham from 
office, and compelled the proud lieir 
of the Derhys to yield his place in 
Govei^nineiit to ru<ler, and coarser, 
and less conscieiitioim hands ? Ca- 
tholic EinancipaMoii, •— the fierce 
dema:»d for the commencement of a 
series of measures destined to anni- 
hilate the Protestant institutions of 
the empire. Wliat overthrew Earl 
Grey and Lord Althorp, and drove 
the Father of Ref4>rm t<i take re- 
fuse in the stillness of jii irate life 
from the Bturiiis of faciit^n wliich he 
w'as no longer able to rule 'r ( 'aiiudic 
Emancipation. C'atholjc— black Ca- 
tholic ingratitude — thedaik intrigue 
of the paid agitator, who returned 
the gift of almost, unbounded politi- 
cal power by secret stratagems to 
destroy his benefactors. What over- 
turned the Radical Rump which, 
tinder Lord Melbourne, still clung 
to office amidst the degradation 
which had diiven all its noblerallies 
from power? Catholic llmancipa- 
tion — the stern demand of O'Con- 
nell B Tail, in defiance alike of the 
letter and spirit of their oaths, for 
the immediate destruction of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, and 
the resolute resistance of the King 
to their demands. What uvertVirew 
Robert Peel'a Administration, 
supported as it was by a ch^cided 
majority of English members, even 
in the Reformed ijouse of Com- 
mons? Catholic Emancipation ; Ca- 
tfatdtc treachery; Uje fierce Jios- 
tolty of the men, who, wakened in- 
to j^tical life by a sacrifice on his 
pm tbf^ greatest that a stmtesman 
cbttld maws, and bound by a solemn 
path to 4a netbiog which ahovld in- 


iuve the Protestant Church of tre** 
land, testified their gratitude to their 
first and greatest benefactor by the 
most vehement hostility to his go- 
vernment, and their sense of the 
sanction of their oaths, by an alliance 
with the Whigs, " the basis of 
which,” in Mr Shell’s words, “ was 
the secular appropriation of Protes- 
tant Church property.” Thus every 
party and administration, whether 
Whig or Tory, which has risen to 
oiiiirienre, or enjoyed power since 
Catholic Emancipation was granted, 
without one single exception, has 
been destroyed by its effects; and 
the party for whom the former made* 
such efiorts, and the latter such sa- 
crifices, has steadily advanced in its 
insatiable cancer, assailing with ran- 
corous hostility all its benefactors, 
returning blessings wdth murtleih, 
concesbious with conflagrations, 
stained invariably by the' blackest 
ingratitude, disfigured eternally by 
the foulest crimes, and almost ma- 
king men doubt the great principle 
of religious toleration, by the inhu- 
man massacres which they have 
perpetiated in its name. 

hat party, oa the other hand, 
iias risen again into prominent lustre 
and iinpoi Uince by ihe changes which 
hav e taken place hinci* tiiis fii st i uiii- 
OI 2 H breach was made in the Protest- 
ant constitution of the empire? Is it 
the W higs, whose clamours for thirty 
years repeated on that subject, 
brought the nation to the verge of 
civil war, and forced the inauspi- 
cious, cliange on a reluctant king 
and people ? Is it the Jibeial section 
of the Tories ; the C/auniugites and 
Free Trade disciples; the men who 
thought you could dally with Revo- 
lution, conjure it into existence to 
answer the purpose of a moment, 
and again consign it to noneniity 
when the destined object was served ? 
They are all exterminated, or so de- 
graded that it were better for them 
they had never been. The Liberal 
Tory section have litarally disap- 
peared from tlie face of the earth ; 
and after having sown the seeds of 
ruin in the empire by their pernici- 
ous dogmas, they have sunk for ever 
from the page of history ; while 
the proud aristocratic Whigs lie 
grovelling at the feet of a hireling 
agitator, and the aucceaaon of So- 
mers and Fox— 41ie daacendifttssPf 
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Ruttall aiid QiTeDdidh— 9re driven ivi^ tbe the fealitj of pfsr- 

from power, or retain its reins only ffci cpnOilmiiao* t^iriieirfetfow^-sub- 

as the puppets of the Catholic prWt- jopfs pf tlye Bpmish faith, ^hat 

hood. On the other hand, what is Jba?e the Catholics done in return ? 
the position of the old consistent Have thpy met these advances in a 
English Tories, who, through good co^eapondiug spirit? Ifaye they re- 
report and bad report, through the ceifed Chrlsmn benefits in a Cbr|ht- 
mists of Liberalism and the storms Ian character? Have they^ho^^ 
of Revolution, have manfully stood that they are animated by the spirit 
by the Constitution? They are of concord, apd given the lie by tnelr 
brought proniineutly and gloriously humane, toleranti and irrepf oadbal^ 
forward, unstained by treachery, conduct to the prophecies of those 
undismayed by danger, unseduced who foretold that no sooner would 
by delusion; with hands free of all they be invested with poaver, than 
the ruinous innovations which have they would prove that they were the 
involved their authors in one pro- most savage of tyrants ? Has it been 
iniscuoiis ruin; with consciences found possible to realizo^^tlie oft- 
clear of all the derelictions of duty repeated promise, that the discon- 
which now weigh 'down so many tents of Ireland were entirely owing 
otherwise noble and estimable men, to Protestant oppression', and that, 
and the last hope of order and reli- as soon as Catholic emancipation 
gion to which all other friends of was granted, fifteen hundred men 
this country now turn for salvation would amply suffice for the garrison 
amidst tlie common danger; like the of its peopled realms? Has it not 
old guard of Kapoh‘on, their serried been found by experience, on tha 
and unbroken liattulions |ire now contrary, that the ilomish priesthood, 
ween advancing through the flying instead of meeting these unexampled 
and diHpersed remains of every other concessions in the spirit in which 
constitutional party in the Sfate, they were conceived, have only be- 
under banners which never yet have come the more bigoted, furious, and 
been dishonoured, and leaders who intolerant? Have they not ever since 
never yet have been subdued. waged a relentless war against 

Why mingle up, say the AVhig- tithes — “ their opposition to which. 
Radicals, questions of politics wuh Dr Doyle told them, he hoped would 
those of religion — the true test of a be as permanent as their love of jus- 
man's fitness for government is to tice?*’ Have they not, in conse* 
be found in bis political, not his re- queuce, reduced the Protestant 
ligious creed ? Tlic answer is, who clergy, from whose toleration all 
began mixing them up ? Was it the these benefits were derived, to a 
Protestants, who, for fifty years be- state of unparalleled destitution? 
fore had carried one unbroken Have they not deluged, by means of 
scries of concessions to their Catho- their fiend-like emissaries, the cdun- 
lic brethren, and at length eradicated try with sf\r f/iousaufi Atrocious crimes 
every vestige of distinction between in a single year, and compelled, in 
them ? Or the Catholics, who, in de- consequence, even the Reformed 
iiauce of all their former oaths and Ministry to pass a measure of great 
protestationM, have received these and surpassing severity, necessary, 
enormous gifts with the blackest to use their words — to prevent 
ingratitude, and signalized their 11- Ireland from relapsing into the sa- 
beration from restraint by such a vage anarchy of Abyssinia?’*^ ArA 
frightful catalogue of crimes, organ- not the murderer, the assassin, and 
ized and directed by their own the fire* raiser still the executioners 
prlestliood, iliat they have demon- of Uieir mandates who fill the coun- 
Htrated, even to the most obdurate, try with blood and conflagration un- 
that necessity— stern, inexorable nc- paralleled in any Christian land ? 
cessity — had forced upon the Icgisl a- Have not tlieir priests declared from 
ture alLtha restrictions under which the altar, that if the revolutionary 
they were formerly placed? The c-andidate was not elected for pv- 
Protestants have abolished all reli- low, ** rivers of blood should' flow 
gious distinctions; they have held as broad as the waters of the Bar- 
out the olive branch to their Catholic row ? *' And yet, in the face of all 
brethren, end advanced not only these extraordinary facts, so clearljr 
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descriptive of bigotry the most dark, uuworthy successorB of the Catholic 
ambition the most reckless, and church of Ireland ? Was France, in 
cruelty the most relentless, they have consequence of their principles, 
the effrontery to upbraid their Pro- overwhelmed with a flood of mur- 
testant benefactors with intolerance, der and robbery, of conflagration 
and to invoke tlie graces of Heaven and bloodshed ? We must take 
as a cloak for the atrocities of Hell ! men as they are ; we have to deal 

It would be well, say the Radical not tvith Fenelon and Bossuet, but 
apologists for the Catholics, if the Dr Murray and Dr Doyle; not with 
Protestants, who load the Romish the followers of Christ, but the die- 
faith with such opprobrium, would ciples of Dens; not with the adhe- 
recollect that it was for flve hundred rents of a lenient and tolerating, but 
years the creed of their own lorefa- the follow'ers of a fierce and exter- 
tbera; that it was the faith of Bos- minating theology. The tenets ^edu- 
suet and Pension, and still is em- lously inculcated on their clergy, 
braced by three-fifths of the Chris- and by them on tlieir flocks, what- 
tian world. We perfectly recollect ever they may hold forth to the 
it ; and would to God that the Irish world, are, tliat no faiili is to^ he 
priesthood would remember on what kept with heretics ; that Protestants 
a branch of Christianity their atro- of every denoiniimliou are Ijcretics 
clous conduct brings opprobrium, of the very worst desciiption ; that 
But it is not our fault, nor is it the exile, confiscation, and death,'’ 
fault of the Protestant clergy, if the are the lot which justly awaits tliem 
world indeed forgets that they pro- at the liands of all true believers; 
fess the religion of Fenedon and Bos- and that it is a matter of prudenc<; 
suet. What have they in common merely, and policy, to postpone the 
with those illustrious men, tlie lights practical enforcement of these prin- 
of the age, the luminaries of Europe, ciples, till they can be carried into 
the glories of the Christian world ? execution without peril to the Ca- 
Did Fenelon and Bossuet preach up tholic world. We need not enquire, 
the doctrine of inveterate, undying whether these are the dorOriiies of 
hostility against the Protestants, and, Bossuet and Massillon ; suffice it to 
suiting the action to the word, orga- say they arc the doctrines of tht> 
nize their w'hole flocks into bands of Irish priesihood ; that JUH)0 copies 
desperadoes, to exterminate the he- of a work inciileating these princi- 
retics by fire and sword ? Did they pies, have been thrown ofl* tor tlie 
revert to the exterminating princi- illumination of the faitliful in the 
pies of the crusade of the Albigenses^ sister isle, by the booksellers to tin* 
or the Bloody Mary, in the religion Irish bishops ; that the work itself 
which they taught? Did they cir- has been dedicated to Dr Murray, 
culate, as the text-book of their theo- the Romish Primate of Ireland; 
logy, a work teeming with anti- and that by a solemn vote of the 
Christian and anti-social doctrines, whole Irish conclave of bishops in 
like the fierce and intolerant theo- 1808, it has been declared the best 
logy of Dens ? Did they preach text-book that could be found for 
wholesale massacre, till the streams the instruction of the wdiole priests 
of blood should flow as broad as Iho wdthin their bounds.* 
waters of the Barrow/’ like the Irish WJien such are the principles of. 
priesthood ? ^ Did they profess one the Irir^h ])riesthood, and sucli the 
set of doctrines merciful and tole- exterminating policy which they 
rant for the world in general, and have adopted towards their Protest- 
teach another fierce and bigoted to ant benefactors, it is of little mo- 
the initiated priesthood, like those ment what arc the tenets of the Ca- 

• The controversy concerning the adoption of Dena’s Theology hy the Catholic l.i.dioj>s 
and clergy may be considered as closed. It is now admitted even by the avowed organs of 
the Radical Ministry, that its principles have been fixed on the Catholics of Ireland. “ It 
4b now proved,” says the British and Foreign Review', in which, if report says true, Lord 
Brougham has no inconsiderable hand, “ notwithstauding the wo/ ivr// cndiiahlc disavowal 
of Dr Murray, that Dens's Theology was adopted as the text-book of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood by their bishops,'*— Z?W/. a?id Fvr, liev, iVb. II. p, 247, wc/e. 
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thoHc churcb) in those countries 
where a higher and more educated 
priesthood have existed, and where 
they have not been mingled with the 
fierce and tnicuient revenge of a 
barbarian race. When the collective 
priests of Ireland evince such a cha- 
racter, we shall deal with them as 
they deserve; at present we are 
constrained to stand on our guard 
against a savage race of theological 
barbarians. Nor let it be said, that 
we have ourtudves, and (iuj oppres- 
sive measures of our Clovcrnment, 
to thank for this inoculation of bar- 
baric atrocity on Christian principle. 
Facts, undeniable facts, prove the 
reverse. As long as the Catholics 
were denied political power, they 
were a comparalivedy harmless and 
inolfeusive race ; but no sooner were 
the whole restrictions under which 
they laboured removed, and a com- 
plete CMpiality established between 
them and their Protestant brethren, 
than the fierce passions of an into- 
lerant tlieo'ogy appeared ; and with 
the reign of political agitation com- 
menced the triplication of atrocious 
crimes, the total stoppage of tithes, 
and the reign of massacre and con- 
llagratiou throughout the land. 

'riie conduct of the Irish Catludic 
ch. rgy to their brethren of the Pro- 
testant comm union is one of the 
most ntiocious of their numerous 
delinquenciep, since political ])Ower 
was placed in their unworthy hands. 
What were tlie evils of which they, 
with tli-dr Whig supporters in Eng- 
land, declaimed so long and loudly 
for thirty years ? Was it that they 
were stripped of tlieir incomes, de- 
prived ot broad, and thrown on the 
wide world in a state of destitution ? 
Was it that the3' Avere murdered, or 
burnt in their houses, or could not 
go out at niglit without having a bul- 
let sent through their heads, or the 
dagger of an a^Bassin plunged in their 
bosoms ? On the contrary, they were 
perfectly protected by the laws — 
they enjoyed their incomes in safety 
— no obstruction whatever was 
thrown in the free exercise of their 
religion; and the Catholic chapels 
rose in every parish in as perfect 
security as the parisli Protestant 
church. The sole eril of which they 
complained was, that thirty of the 
highest offices of the state were ex- 


cluded from the members of their 
communion, and that they were not 
admitted to either house of Parlia- 
ment. This was the limit of Pro- 
testant intolerance, held out for 
thirty years as a disgrace to the 
Christian world. What do the Ca- 
tholics now do? Why, by their own 
avowal they have, by a combination 
against tithes planned by Dr Doyle^ 
inculcated universally from the al- 
tar, and adopted in almost every Ca- 
tholic parish of Ireland, deprived the 
Protestant clergy of bread — redu- 
ced them to a state of destitution, 
and utterly destroyed all their means 
of educating their families. They 
l»ave reduced them to beggary as 
effectually as if, like the French Re- 
volutionists, the^r had openly turned 
them out of their livings. To en- 
force universal obedience to this 
unchristian mandate of Dr Doyle, 
they have organized bands of trained 
assassins and fire-raisers in every 
part of the countrj’', and extended 
this exterminating war so far, that 
every tenant in most parts of Ireland 
knows, that if he pays tithes to a 
Protestant clergyman, he does so at 
the imminent hazard of his life. 
These are the proceedings of the 
meek, humble, pacific race of Chris- 
tian pastors, in favour of whom the 
Whigs and the Edinburgh Review 
declaimed for thirty years I What 
would they have said if one tithe of 
this atrocious persecution had been 
directed by the Protestants against 
the Catholics ? What streams of in- 
dignation would have issued from 
the Blue and Yellow, if Catholic 
priests had been murdered by Pro- 
testant emissaries on their own 
hearths, and the whole body of the 
Catholic clergy been reduced to 
destitution and beggary, by a com- 
bination organized and ordered by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
acted up(»n by the Protestant clergy 
in every parish of Ireland ? Yet this, 
and worse than this, is now daily 
and hourly done by the Romish 
priesthood in every part of that 
country;— and the atrocious acts 
not only have never yet drawn forth 
a censure from the Whigs or R^ 
dicala of England, but, by a public 
order of Government, they are now 
indirectly sanctioned by the with- 
drawal of all civil or military force 
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from the objects of the persecu- 
tion.’*^ And bo far are the Catholic 
priests from being ashamed of these 
atrocious and anti-Cliristian mea- 
sures, or the far-spread and iniqui- 
tous distress they have inflicted on 
the Protestant clergy, from whom, 
for half a century, they have recei- 
ved nothing but obligation, that they 
openly make a boast of it, and hold 
up the victims of their barbarity to 
the derision of their savage audi- 
tories. Listen to the words of the 
Romish priest a Father Kehoe in 
Carlow, addressed from the altar 
to his congregation, during the 
late contested election for that 
county : — 

“ Is there any man will tt?ll mo that agi- 
tation hab done nothimcfoi Irelanrl ? ^yhtre 
are tithes now 9 Althoui^h Catholioa ar«j 
ptill kept out of office', vt emolument, hiill 
there are no Mich thin<;s as tithcii now ; I 
ineau, you no lon^for liave to pay titlies, but 
a pitiful land-tax ; and tcc will soon put an 
end to that too. The ProteMaut clergy are 
now very different from what they wore ; 
they are no longer the fine gentlemen they 
were, but are in a sad hobblr, and u'r irill 
makt' them in a preafer hobbie ; lor, instead 
of bringing up their sons ami daughters to he 
gentlemen and ladies, they vill he glad to 
bring them up t«j be fanners ami tradesmen, 
like yourselves, good people.” (ITeie there 
was great laughter, and v.inoub expressions 
of a»s?ont). 

With truth may it be said, in the 


eloquent words of the TimeSt which 
has done such essential service to 
the Protestant cause during this 
eventful crisis, — 

“ As for these men (the Irish 
priests) ttilking about their right to 
be on ‘a lever with Protestants, 
while their apologists seek to wash 
over their crimes by the plea of their 
only wishing to raise their flocks to 
an equality with their Protestant 
neighbourhood, we defy one or all 
of their ten thousand saints to work 
a miracle so stupendous. Before 
they can place thenisel ves on the same 
floor with the Protestant clergy, or 
their barbarian multitude with the 
Protestant laity, they must remove 
a few moral mountains — f/uy mu&t 
learn some ictjanl to truth thc/nselres, 
and teach their followers some bet- 
ter cumprehension of the difference 
between right and wickedness. The 
Papists of Ireland, as a body, arc one 
hundred years behind their Protest- 
ant fellow- subjects in the growth of 
their intelligence and in the capacity 
for freedom. h!)ducate them — ay, it 
were a glorious task — but tnil the 
jiriLftts iisten to aw/ schttne of vduca^ 
tiun for their humbb r jntnshloinrs, of 
trhic/i the tendenvif is to hft them 
fibore the e.r communirationy the drifts 
sion^ the superstition ft vtl ^ Thrij iritl 
7tof,Jur if u'oultl be the ovctthroir of 
the pritstl:/ jtoivcr. The abuses, ac- 
cordingly, which jjrevail iu the ap- 


* The following correspondence between llic llishop of Ferns and the Lord -lieutenant, 
proves that the Irish (ioveniracnt are resolved to withdiaw as much us po^sihle all ]>rotec,- 
tion from the persecuted race, the Protestant CK rg> of Ireland. 

“ My parish i-. six miles jVoni a militury ^tatioll — I am desirous to distrain, I have 
ascertained from undoubted evidence in what cases 1 have a light to distrain ; the comhi- 
nation against tillies and the general state of the country are such that there is aluiost a 
certainty that, if 1 make " distress without the presence of mllirarv and pohc', tliere 
will he * ail actual riot or Iireach of the peace.* Jn this case, ma) 1 h<‘g to know', whe- 
ther, if eviilencf on oath as to the probable resulth he furnished, it is to he inferred 
from your Lordship’s letter that the military and police will be ordered to attend wlicn the 
distress is made ; or is it necessary that an actual riot, with its usual consequences, should 
first take place, before 1 can appl) lor the interference of a magistrate, or the aasistance 
of the mlUtaT v, vho are stationed six miles from my parish ? ’* 

“ Dublin Casthy Oct, 24, 18S5. 

Sill — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st inst., 
requesting to know uader what circumstances you can apply for the interference of a ma- 
gistrate or the assistance of the military and police, in recovering the tithe property of the 
clergy of the diocese of Ferns ; and, in reference to your communication, 1 beg to observe, 
Aat the words of my letter of the 1 5th instant state that his excellency does not deem it 
sxpedient, in any case of the enfurcement of civil rights by distress, that cither the ■tmlitary 
farce or the police ehotdd he calltd out, unless their presence shall bo rendered necessary by 
actual riot or breach of the peace.” 
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plication of the new system of Go- been conceole^ and the fierceness of 
vernment schoolinff, are represented its theological fervour mitigated, 
to us to be altogether fearful, and to been lost. Irish, excluhive Irish 
call for the interposition of men in education alone prevails. Irlsii, ex- 
authority — if, indeed, those who at elusive Irish Catholicism alone is 
present answer that description, taught. Irish, exclusive Irisn flo- 
were qualified for so important a ciety of the worst kind alone Is me® 
duty.” with. Bigoted and intolerant doc- 

It is of tlie highest importance trines, worthy only of the Bloody 
that it should be generally known Mary or tlie Duke of Alva; veiie-i 
in England what the character of nieiit, impassioned hatred at Eng- 
the Irish priesthood is, and to what a land ; devout, profound adoration ol 
race of men, headed by O* Connell, the Irish iwiestliood, compose the 
they have now suirendered the moral atmosphere which they eX- 
destinies of their country. Tlie truth cliisively breathe. Thence the mark- 
is, that a great and most disastrous ed and lamentable deterioration in 
change in the composition and clia- the character of the Romish priest- 
racter of the Romish clergy has taken liood. which has been so conspicuous 
place, not only since C^atholic eman- in every part of Ireland during late 
cipatioti was granted, but since the years; and thence the extraordinary 
operation of Maynooth College in fact, that a whole religious cuinrnu. 
Ireland itself hi'gan to he fully ex- nion should have adopted measures 
perieiiced. Never was a more fatal ot externiiiiatioti towards their 1 ro- 
nieasure to the peace of Ireland than testant brethren, with hardly a sen- 
that well iiieani, but ill-judged step, timeiit of regret, or a remonstrance 
Before its eKtablishiiient, the Cath<»- on the part ot any, at least ot its 
lie students were sent to .St Oiner, younger members.* And we regret 
Salamanca, or some other for#dgri lo add, what every man s experience, 
seminary ; and if llj<*y n‘cei\ ed little who is acquainted with Ireland, must 
practical benefit iiom the tenets iiave ahead j' told him, that sinc^ 
whii'h were there taught, they at least (catholic Emancipation^ wjis granted, 
mingled with young persons ul all iia- all tlie anti- social principles have 
tions, and iuseiisiMy contracted a cei- beiui brought into full activity in 
tain portion of liberality from their ihe Popisli clergy; that contrary to 
intercourse with men of many dii- former usage, they now scarcely 
ferent countries and professions, or ever keep up any intercourse, ei- 
shades. TJience the many liberal ther with the Protestant pastors, or 
and enlightened priestM, who, till the Protestant gentry ; and openly avow, 
last twenty years, adorned the Ro- that as they are about to resume 
inish priesthood of Irelaml. But the church lands, the 
since the intluence of the education forfeited estates, and the cathedrals, 
of almost all the Catholic clergy at the. less intercourse they keep up 
Maynooth, the inlluence of these with the victims of such changes 
counteracting principles of good has the better, 
been entirely lost. The young Irish 

priests, drawn almost exclusi\ely Every well-informed man m the 
from the ranks of the peasantry, are three kingdoms has long known 
sent universally to Maynooth, where, that the general principles we have 
instead of enlightened foreign eccle- stated were those wliich governed 
BiasticB, or young foreigners of the the Romish priesthood; and even the 
ivurld, they meet with nothing but most careless observers were aware, 
furious zealots in Uie teachers, and that in defiance^ of all former pre- 
barbarian bigots in the students them- diction, concession to the Cailioiics 
selves. The salutary connexion with had been attended only with increas- 
the continent, by which the native ed massacre, bloodshed, and devasta- 
deforinity of the Catliolic faith, as tion. But the whole details of t le 
established in Ireland, had so long atrocious system have now been 


• Every rule hai some exception. Among the most illustrious in the present ins^ce, 
is Dr M'CroIy, who has courageously braved the persecution of the Popish priesthood, in 
exposing the nefarious means by which they rule their flocks. 
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brought to light; and we have to 
thank the Carlow Election Com- 
mittee for having developed tbo 
whole proceedings of the agitators, 
from their coinmencenient, in pr<i- 
curing money for county seats to 
the hireling demagogues, through 
the denunciation of blood and fire 
from the altar, to the final intimida- 
tion, persecution, and massacre, of 
the unhappy Protestants within their 
reach. The documents and evi« 
deuce establishing this atrocious 
system have already been repeatedly 
before the public in the daily news- 
papers; but we make no apology 
for again inserting the leading pas- 
sages here ; for, unless that evidence 
found its way into some more du- 
rable record than the able journals 
which have in the first instance 
quoted it, many facts of the higliOMt 
importance to the right understand- 
ing of the history of these times 
would be deemed utterly incredible 
by future ages. 

Til at the Irish agitators followed 
revolutionary politics as a mere 
trade; that they preached up sedi- 
tion and treason, persecution and 
massacre, as a means of enriching 
themselves at the cost of other men’s 
lives, has long been known; but the 
actual machinery by which the wires 
in the political machine were pulled, 
had nut been made public; and it 
was not generally understood that 
any more gainful means of extract- 
ing money from the system than the 
O’Connell rent had been devised. 
Out of the vexation and disappoint- 
ment consequent on the unseating 
cf the revolutionary members for 
Carlow, has s]>ruiig a complete de- 
velopcment of all the wires and 
springs; and, coupled with the proof 
of priestly intimidation wliich follow- 
ed, would surpass belief if it was not 
fully establibhed by authentic evi- 
dence, and undeniable documents. 

The negotiation in regard to the 
Carlow seat opens by O’Connell 
pressing Mr Ex-sheriff Raphael to 
become a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Carlow, and to pay to 
him^ O'Conndl^ the sura of L.‘2000 
for that purpose, upon the assurance 
that he was not likely to meet any 
where else with so safe a speculation'^ 
The following are the terms propo- 
sed by O’Connell, and agreed to by 
Raphael in O’Conneirs letter : 


You have acceded to the terms proposed 
to you for the election of tho county of Car- 
low — viz., you arc to pay before nomination 
L.IOOO — say L. 1000, and a like sum after 
being returnid — THi: fiust to uk rAil> 
AJISOI.nTIirA’ AND CNTniKLY FOR REING 
NOMINATED, the second to be paid only iti 
the event of ) our having been returned. — I 
here])}’ undertake to guarantee and save you 
liariulcss from any and every other expense 
whatsoever, whether of agents, carriages, 
counsel, PF.Tl'l ion AGAINST THC UIVIUIIN, 
OR OF ANY OTHER DtSCUllTION ; and I 
make this guarantee in the fullest sense 
of the honourahle engagement that YOU 
SlIOl’LD NOT rOSSIWEY RE IIEQUIUEI) TO 
PAY ONE SllIEl.lNG MOIU: IN ANY r.Vl'.NT, 
OR riH)N ANY CUNITNCI NCY WTlATSOLVI.ll.** 

This sum of L.lOiU), it is to be ob- 
served, is to bo paid by RapbucI, 
“ for being uontihufedy" a ceremony 
which costs nothing. This sum, 
therefore, was obviously the jiKipi- 
tiatory /lonci nr to the hireling agita- 
tor. Observe liow the irausactioii 
goes on. Mr llapliael says. — “ At a 
subsequent interview, Mr 0’('on- 
nell wished me to pay the ffrst 
L.IOOO io his rruHt with VViight and 
Co., but I told him I ]>refeiTed it 
going through the hands of rny soli- 
citor, Mr Hamilton, with whom 1 
would leave the money.” Tliis is 
confirmed by two letters of Mr O’- 
(’onnell, in one of which he asks, 
“ who is the ]\Ir Hamilton with whom 
you have deposited theL.lOOOr’’ and 
in another he says, “Let me know 
who the Mr Hamilton is with whom 
you have deposited the L.IOOO. 1 ex- 
pected you would have lodged it 
at Mr Wright’s.” On the lOth of June 
Air Johu O’Connell called on Mr 
Hamilton with a note, from his fa- 
ther, and received L.IOOO, for which 
he gave a memorandiim. TJie fol- 
lowing is a copy of the note and me- 
morandum : — 

“ Wcflitrshtj/y June 10. 

“ Sir,— I h g ynu will hai.d my “on, Afr 
•bdiii II, the L.lOoO placM'cl. wi'h 

jon by Mr Itaj^nwl ftfr vnf wac. IMy mn 
will give y«iU a vouclifT at foot. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, bir, your 
obedient servant, 

“ Danift. O’Con'Nkit.. 

“ To T. Hamilton, Esq. ‘J, Iioniii.ttn 
Street.” 

“ I acknowledge to have received L. 1000 
by draft on Wiight and Co. 

“John O'Conkpll. 

« Juno 10, 1835,’* 
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Can there be any doubt as to 0*« 
Conneirs view of the “ engagement, 
contract, or agreement,” bo far as he 
was himself concerned, when we 
find him giving a written receipt for 
the L.IOOO for HIS OWN isE ? As an 
illustration, we may here quote the 
following passage from a note he 
addressed to Mr Raphael at this pe- 
riod : — “ I send you Vigors' letter to 
me just received ; you see how se- 
cure wc are. Return me this letter, 
as it vouches L.800 for Mr 

A'igors, it will be rei'ollected, stood 
on the same interest (Daniel’s) with 
Mr liapliael for Carlow. As further 
evidence, take this observation of 
Mr Rapiiaf‘1, which should be care- 
fully read and considered — 

l miiv-t c)l)scrvc*, that though I paid tlio 
L. lOOO ill cash, 1 liavi? bv'cti infbrine<l that 
th»* L.^CH^ Imtc* iniTitioiud tats ntuiUed 
in a iiU at a hnxj dutCj dnunt hi/ jl/r 
uplift s'-uu: pti.'^ou'i carrjiiiif/ on 
hvt^mesfi (t'^ hntrtr'i in Dohlitt — a I’irruui- 
llial was iit.t MM V Will cah'uiati f! to 
iiwliicv* till* i’!<*ctnrs, or tliii-o to whom the 
monry w.’.«i nMutted, to oiitt'rtain a voi v hi^h 
opinion of ni\ ji-'Oimiaiy moans. I heva 
oh > fun. i^ifoniuil ditit uathhi^ hn/ and the 
J..MIO /ois’ futu ('.t'fundtd or receive J in 
ihr c.iiiuiif, hicah.r of the other 

or trhut uoull hove b< eou.e of the 
sno I i L. lOilO, iu ease 1 hod hem rtfurtted 
u tdiout ti riodi'sf^ or trit/ooit a j'rfdiott, it 
/V tio htfd'os'^ oj‘imn>' to en>jni)W 

U is ill v.'du lifter lliest* documents 
are h4*r<»re th(* p»ihli(;,to dispute that 
0'( ‘niiM-ll initMidfd to .-.r// the rouu- 
ip to j)ocl.er :i large ])ro/ortion of 
thepii.e paiil; douoiless if a contest 
arose Ise lol.J.t u’.der his engage- 
ment. ns smoiy be ii‘nipel!e;l to ex- 
p(‘irl it ; Imt t'icfc had hni 

no or no j'ttihoHf was the 

money to btj rt‘turm‘d ? Does any 
mail suppose O’Chniiiell tvould re- 
turn the money without a stipula- 
tion V Wliere is the blipulatiou to 
that eflcct V — was it t<i stiek by 
O’Chmnell ? Ihupieatioiiably it w'as. 
The paid Agitator, llierefore, the 
zealous Reformer, the advocate for 
the People, turns out a great cottutt/- 
nwmjcry and sells a seat in Parlia- 
ment to a man who, ho now' tells us 
in his vindication, is “ the most in- 
comprehensible of all imaginable 
vagabonds,” and of whose character 
lie says he was forjcwarned at the 
time, for a douceur of L.1000 to be 


paid^* absolutely on nomination” to 
himself! ! 

Of the manner In which the coun- 
ty seat, thus bartered for L.2000, is 
to be secured to the purchaser, the 
following account is preserved in 
the precious evidence before the 
Carlow committee. Father Keboe 
then addressed his congregation 
from the altar y on Sunday, Hth June, 
1835. 

“ Is there any one here who will barter 
his soul for his landlord ? There is one wretch 
that has done so. Do you know whom I 
mean ? — I mean Pat Neil, the hypocritical 
apostate lickspittle, Pat Neil, and his bro- 
ther. This iiiiscroant got L. 70 a-ycar 
for voting againist his country, his reli- 
gion, and his God, on the last election, 
and he now expects to have that increased 
to L.lhO ; besides, his landlord bribes 
him in every possible manner, and the base 
wretch, who once acknowledged that if he 
wai a scholar lie would be hanged ; but he 
is no scholar ; but the most ignorant brute in 
the country now exults in being the lick- 
spittle of h'.s landlord. Now sec how he makes 
his apostate gain ; he has a horse worth L. 10, 
and gets L.20 for it, and so for every thing 
else. 1 say, Pat Neil, jou arc a detestable, 
bypocritical, apostate lickspittle, a ruffian 
and a miscreant^ to he held up by the Jingtr 
to scorn and detestation and contcmj't. 
15 lit do not you barter your soul ai.d 
sell your country, your religion, and your 
God, for Alexander or any other tyrannical 
landlord. Ciood people, 1 am told policemen 
come here ; look out for them, and if you 
see any policemen here that are not Catho- 
lic-'. their only object mu-'t be to create a 
diMurbance ; therefore mark down their 
names, and I will soon take care that they 
shall not lojtp have occasion to wear thtir 
yrnii coots and black belts, (Here every 
eye \s.ab directed up to the gallery and along 
the seats for several minutes.) Policemen ! 
before the end of this Session of Parliament 
a body of Poor Laws will be in force, and 
every tenant that every landlord ejects, that 
same landlord will be obliged to support. 
And who are these bloody landlords, these 
tyrannical rlespots ? \Vhy, they are fellow s 
whose names were not known when your 
ancestors possessed the land they now pos- 
sess ; hut a time will soon come that wi'l 
ohiiye them to prove what right and title 
they have to their jwssessions. Vigors aiul 
llaphael intend to address you after mass, 
and 1 desire that you will not leave the 
chnpel-yard till you have heard them. 
These Orange Conservatives are very confi- 
dent; like the devil when he tempted our 
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^viour in the wilderness ; but we will strike 
fear and terror into fchoir hearts on Tuesday. 
I hope it will not be necessary to draw the 
sword, for I hope the very sight of tho 
scabbard will be enough to frighten them. 
But I tell you, boys, if the Conservative* 
gain this election — they cannot gain it — but 
if by perjury, threats, and violence they do 
gain it — if they do trick us out of our re* 
|)reseutatives on this, as they did at the lost 
election, aud be beat, more hlood will flow 
than there is water in the rieer Harrow, 
Come then, good people, to the poll at once. 
I denounce that man who will not come to 
the poll at once as one who is tampering 
with his landlord, as one who is waiting to 
see on which side the scales may turn, and 1 
will suspect that man to be a renegade and 
an apostate.’’ 

The following evidence of the pro- 
ceedings of Father O’Connell at the 
same election has been preserved by 
the Committee of the House : — 

“ Dili you attend at the election in Car- 
low in 1 832 ? — I did. 

“ What took place previous to that election ? 
—Previous to that election it was reported 
to me that most of the clergy were preaching 
from the .'iltars, and endeavouring lo induce 
tho people not to vote for f’olonel Bruen 
and Mr Kavanagh. J de*>j);itchetl reporters 
in various directions, and 1 wcict myself to 
Carlow chapel. I sat in the gal!er\ of the 
chapel, and I beard Mr who is 

now a parisli priest at Portarlington, who 
was then parish priest at Carlow, under the 
bishop, speak to tlie nssemhled inultiiiide, 
and tell them (jt was on a Sunday), that at 
they were seeking for their right*', they 
could not do better than cmjAoy thcnifelrcs 
in hunting the free hollers on that dag ; and 
he concluded by stating—* If atcy pc>rsoii 
enquires of 3'ou what you arc about, say sou 
are hunting coin-craiks,* a species of bird. 

“ Have you any doubt of the accuracy of 
what you heard on that occasion from Father 
O'Connell ? — 1 took down his words ver~ 
hathn, 

“ Did the people in consequence of that 
advice go round in lflH2 and intimidate tho 
voters? — 1 saw them go round through Tyn- 
ziland, Mr Ty roll’s parish, among Colonel 
Bruen tenantry, and they canvassed each 
voter in very large bodies. 

** When you say large bodies, what number 
would be in each body ?— 1 suppose 200, 
some 150 ; they divided into bodies, 50 in 
one, 80 in another, 150 in another; in this 
manner they went through and canvassed the 
freeholders of that parish. 

** Did parties ever go round at night as well 
as in fbe day P—They did. 


** Did they put the freeholders living in 
lonely houses, when so visited, in bodily fear 
of the consequences if they did not vote ac- 
cording to their wish? — In great Itodilyfear; 

1 recollect perfectly -the barony of St Mul- 
lins previous to this was very peaceable ; 
several speeches were delivered in Borris 
chapel, at which I attended also. 

“ What did you hear in the chapel of Borris 
during the election ?— I received a note 
from Mr Bate, Mr Bruen*s law agent, stating 
that Mr Kavanagh wished my attendance at 
B«rri.s chapel on the Sunday following, that 
was the Sunday previouN to the election, and 
1 attended the Burris chapel on that occasion 
as reporter. 

“ Do you write short-hand ? — 1 do. 

“ State what took place on that occasion ? 
—It was after nia^s that a meeting took 
place on the altar ; Father Wabh, who is 
now (lead, was in the chair, and Father John 
Walsh, ‘.en,, was also present, and a Mr 
Lawrence Nolan, of that parish, was secre- 
tary. After some preliminary observations 
from the' old priest, the Uev. Mr Walsh, and, 
after a long speech, in which he attacked 
some of the freeholders, he said, * tliat an) 
person who signified his intention of voting 
for Mr Kavanagh had ceased to he a ineinher 
of his Church— of tlie Homan Catlndic 
CMiurcIi — and was delivered over to Sut.an ; 
and such as weie present he called on them 
to quit chopt I for f<or o/'ptdlutiu(j the pcopl , 
who should not eat. drink, or slet'p with them, 
even their irivts should edmudon tlu* apostates 
wrho wouhl, in tlie face of their God, \oto for 
MrK uvumighand Biuen, who wasan Orange- 
man ; the curse of the Almighty wouhl fall 
on them in this worlds w'hile, with the mark 
of Cain on ih> ir jorcheudsi Mcy would go 
down to the grave for betraying their reli- 
gion and country ; any man who voted for 
Kavanagh and ibuon would he refused all 
religious rites^ and would run the risk of 
everlasting punishment.’ That wan the 
conclusion of the Uev. Mr M aMi, senior's, 
address. The Uev. John Walsh, jun., said 
— ‘ 1 view with dete.st.ation and horror the 
wretches who will vote for Biuen and 
K«avanagh, who is himself an apostate ; we 
have appointed men to represent us in Par- 
liament, and any man who will vote against 
u« will have ample cause to regret it. No 
man can be a Catholic who would do so in 
opposition to the wishes of their clergy ; my 
good people, mark the recreants, nnd take 
care how you deal with them. They are 
blind apostates who will do so, and I hope 
the people will know how to treat them. 
Their votes belong to their country, let them 
mark the consequence who dare heirAy it ; 
J" will not he answerable for their aefety.** 

Of the general interference of the 
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priests ^ the eleetidliSi the following 
account is given another Catho« 
lie witness 

** Now, on this occasion (election of 
1835) who marched in the electors? — who 
took a prominent part to lead them to the 
huntings ? — The Roman Catholic clergy of 
each parish brought in the freeholders in 
)iroce.ssion. 

“ Do yon moan to say that the priests 
of each parish marched at the head the 
clrctorSf t»r at the tail of the e.lcetors, of 
their respective parishes? — 1 saw a great 
many parish priests. / saio Father Walsh 
lead Ihem in person. He walked first, and 
all the persons followed him. 1 have seen 
Father Walsh, senior, march at the head of 
them on foot. 

“ Did \ou see any others? — I saw Father 
Do\le march in at the head of another 
ImhIv. I believe I stated in my late cxaini- 
nalion that 1 naw ISIr Kehoe inarch in at the 
heail (»f another hoiK, iir ratlier at the end 
ol the procession ; and many otlifis that I 
cannot ex.ictly rfinemher. 

“ Were jMr Alexander’s tenantry so 
marched in, and was IVIr Ktlme at the head 
or (ail of the procession ? — lie was at the 
tail of the proc s-ioii — he was the last per- 
son ; he was in a gig, and the processhiri was 
on before him ; 1 know a gieat muu\ of Mr 
Alexander’s tenantry. 

“ Now, during the first three dajs of the 
election, in June last, what W'as the state of 
the t<i\vn ?— // u'as ov much u.s any ])tr.^un's 
ht7 u'us worth to appear in the sheets; I* 
ha\ e seen several respectahk* men knocked 
dovsn coming in to vote; I have seen them 
tak«‘U into hospitals ; I liave seen windows 
hi'ttken ; I have seen a magistrate come in 
and his horse and carriage stopped ; 1 saw 
him attacked lu two fellows in the crowd ; 
the> were Huhse<|ueutly arrested, but after- 
wards rescued,” 

After giving a great variety of ii- 
niilar instances, Mr Fit/gerald thus 
concludes : — 

“ Can electors be held ns responsible for 
the manner in which they vole to the iion- 
electfue, unless it is known to the non-elec- 
tors in what manner the electors voted?— 
In substance the franchise is now virtually 
in the hands of the nofi-electors? It is a 
farce to say that ihert is such a thimj as 
J'leedom of election in Ireland, 

“ You w ere asked as to the effect of the 
ballot in confession ; you said yon could not 
say how far ballot might be a protection in 
confession, not knowing whether political 
matters were revealed in confession ; aa far 
as you know of the influence of the priest- 
hood in Ireland, is not that influence gene- 


rally made use of for political purposes ?— I 
think the |)rie8t8 latterly have very ostenta- 
tiously put themselves forward os politicians. 

“ If they made use of the power which 
they possess in confession for the purposes 
of making known the vote which was given 
by ballot, do not you think that that power 
would he effectual in leading the elector to 
reveal the vote?— Clearly, 

• * « • * 

not you conceive that the priests con-- 
sidcr advancing: their political ohjeets the 
most important power they possess ?— / have 
•no doubt that they do, and that that feeling 
has most remarkably predominated amonf>st 
them fur the last two years. 

“ And though you consider that those 
rases are not parallel cases, and though you 
know nothing of confession as far as you 
know of the political power of the priests, and 
the objects they seek to attain, do not you 
suppose that they would seek to make vse <f 
their influence in any way they am, to pro~ 
mute those political uljccts 9^1 do,** 

The same syRtem prevails at all 
the other elections where the Ca- 
tholic priesthood have any influence. 
We have room only for the follow- 
ing evidence of Mr O’Conner, a Ro- 
man Catholic, as to the Kerry elec- 
tion. 

“ Wore you present at the Kerry clec- 
liotj in Jamiary la^l ? — I was. 

“ Dl«l jtiu witness any threats or vi«»- 
lent language used by the priests in their 
chapels, that influenced the voters at the 
late election ? — I did, previous to the elec- 
tion. 

“ What was the nature of the language 
used V — Father John O’Sullivan said at the 
altar, before the election, that any person 
that would vote for that renegade the Knight 
of Kerry, he would not prepare him for 
death, but he would let him die like, a beast ; 
neiihi r would he baptize his children ; and 
that they dc.<i( rvtd to be pelted as they went 
along, any person that voted for the Ktiight 
of Kerry. 

In what chapel did this take place?— 
In Dingle Chapel. 

“ Did you h»'ar it ? — T did. 

“ Are you a Homan Catholic yourself ?— 
I am. 

“ Wore you attending the chapel in per- 
formance of your religious duties? — Yes. 

“ You are sure you heard those expres- 
sions? — Yes, I did, 

“ More than once, or only one day ? — 
Several days; two or three Sundays pre- 
vious to the election, and after the can- 
vassing. # • * • 

“ You are positive that on the Sunday 
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proTioai to tlio election you heard Father 
John O'Sullivan use the language you have 
deposed to ?— Yes, I heard it. 

“ Did he also threntni that no man should 
deal with them?— He did; ho said that 
they should neither buy from them nor sell 
to them, any person that would vote for the 
Knight of Kerry. 

** Do you know instances of priests in- 
terfering with voters for the Knight of Kerry 
going to the poll ? — I do ; I saw a freeholder 
in Tralee <luring the election, who got him- 
self qualiiied in the Knight of Kerry’s com- 
mittee-room, and intended going in to vote 
for the Knight of Kerry ; I saw the priest 
tnJie him by the collar and put him into the 
Coui't- house j that was leather Thomas 
O’Sullivan, and ho put him on the table in 
spite of him. 

“ How did he ultimately vote ? — Tic 
voted for Mr 0‘Coiinell ami Mr M'i11in<a. 

• ♦ * • 

“ lie w'as to ^otir knowledge seized by 
the priest and taken into the Court-hou'C, 
and, as far ns the influence of the piiest 
went, coerced to vote against the Knight of 
Kerr) ? — Yes. 

“ Was that the same priest who made 
the declaration at the altar ?— JVo, another 
of th^ name of O'Sullivan. 

Did you ever hear that this priest aho 
denounced the Knight of Kerry? — Yes, he 
did ; I was in tho chapel. 

“ What did he sajv ?— II* told tho per- 
sons not to vote for him, that the\ wmdd 
be under murol c‘.vcohimunicatii>/i if they 
voted for the Knight of Keir\ — that rene- 
gade, the Knight of Keiry; he said he 
vowed to Heaven he would look upon that 
person who would liecoiue an ajiostate to his 
religion and turn his back u{miu it, in a 
milder light than hi; would on that traitor 
who would vote for the Knight of Kerry.” 

Indeed, so far lias tins atrocious 
system of the priesthood interfering 
at elections been carried, that it has 
excited the disgust of the more re- 
spectable of the Cnlholic gentlemen 
themselves, who now openly admit 
that the terms of emancipation have 
not been kept, and that the violent 
intimidation exeicised by the priests 
at elections is as discreditable to 
their cause, as it is dangerous to the 
community. 

The violent assaults committed in 
consequence of these strenuous re- 
commendations from the altar, both 
before and after the elections, is 
thus portrayed by Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Esq.: 

Do you find that the elder clergy of 


the Catholic religion are loss violent in their 
politics than their younger coadjutors?-^ 
Such has been my experience invarinbly 
throughout the country, and many of them 
1 know are forced down the strenm of agi- 
tation very much against their inclinations. 

“ You find, then, thut the younger ju'iests, 
who arc generally coadjutors, attempt to 
exercise control over tho more elderly 
clergy ? — W'here there is a peaceable priest, 
he is generally matched with an agitating 
coadjutor. 

Have you any other facts to mention ? 

—Yes ; there is a man of the name of , 

a Roman Catholic elector of C lonmel, who 
keeps a — — in the — street ; he votrd 
for Mr Uagwcll ; and, in consct/vcnvc o/hU 
harinit d<mc so, he has been jn'rancntnl ner 
since. The next is tlie case of — • — , of 
Cloniiiel, in tlu* last eleetion. He was m - 
vu’ul times assaulted, tuid very much bctdtn 
in the streets, in conscijnetu’e of his having 
voted for IMr Ilagvwll, and his winJows 
were broken at another time. Tho next is 
the case of Mich Togarly, a Roman C’.ilho- 
lie elector, who voted for ISlr Ragwill, 
and imnuMlintcI) after having doiio so, he 
was followed from the C’ourt-house through 
the town of C^Ioninel h\ the luoh, spitring 
upon him, and hooting at him, and w.i" 
obliged to he res-uad from them b\ the 
1 “ 

• Is he a C'alholic ? — I have no note whe- 
ther he j-, hO or not, but I lu lie\e he is a 
Protestant. He was assault* d h_\ the mob, 
and had his rihs hrnhvn, hecau'-e he jirou.i'- 
•d to vote for Jlr llagwell. 

** Was this assault before the eleetion ?— 
I hav" no note at what perioil, hut 1 should 
take it that the occurrence ha|i|»em d on the 
da} before or the dat of election ; the note 
I have is, tint it was because lie pro:iiiscd 
to vote f')r Mr R.igwell, so that I take it 
that le* had not voted at the lime. The 

next IS the case of , a nailer in the 

town, in the Irish town of C’lonme! ; his 
house was attacke*! 'tevoral times by the mob, 
and /t/j; shop ransache di and his bellows bro- 
ken, because be had voted for Mr Ragwell. 
He appears to be a l*rotcstant. • , 

“ Those specimens that you giv'c are a part 
of the system, but do not comprise a nuniber 
of cases which might bo cited if care was 
taken to bring them forward ? — No, they are 
a part of the system, but only a small part 
of the transactious. 

“ Not only a small part of tlie transactions 
which come to the knowledge of the police 
generally, but, as you have stated in your 
report that considerable difliculty is felt in 
acquiring a knowledge of those facts, from 
the fear of those individuals to come forward 
in case the police should prosecute, you 
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consider that the system is much more ex* 
tensive than your means of information?— 
Certainly, more so. Numerous instances 
occur that we never hear of ; w'e see the 
cIlectH, but wc arc often unable to detect the 
machinery which produces those eifects. 

“ At the same election a highly respectable 

merchant, a (Quaker, , after having 

votiMl for ]\Ir liagwell, and wishing to avoid 
notoriot} , retired from the Court-house : 
he wjw followed by the mob, who pelted him 
with mud from the Mayor’s house up to the 
(iiobe Inn : ho is a most inofiensive gentle- 
man, who gives employment, in hia different 
mills and stores, to upwards of 1000 persons 
daily. 

“ So that, notwithstanding the good which 
this individual does, ho still I>ecam(* an ob- 
ject of popular vengeance, bccauso lie exer- 
cisctl his vote in the manner he thought pro- 
per ? — Certainly, and was called a mad dog 
for doing so. 

“ He cmploya jwrsons of all sects? — 
Certainly. 

** He canned he considered as a partisan in 
politics or religi<»Q ? — They con‘«ider him so, 
because he voteil accor«ling to his own ilis- 
cretion ; his general coiuluct is that of a 
most valuable member of society, who em- 
ploys 10(10 persons generally, 90 out of 
every 100 of whom are Homan Catholics. 

“ So tliat the good that this man tioes did 
iKit prosorvi* him from the insult and the 
violence of the nioh on this occasion ? — It 

did not. On the same ilay his son, , 

was riding through the stieets, arul he was 
attackeil by the im»l» ami pelted with stones, 
and tw'o hull-dogs set at his horse. During 

the course of the same election, as Mr 

infiinned me, one day , a — 

in his father’s employment for the previous 
se\en \ears, who was an elector, was in the 
mill. ]MrRonavne, Mr — , the pari>h 
jiriest, !Mr — , a friar, and a large mob 
ot pel sons, went to the mill, with a view to 

carr^ off the elector. Young Mr 

met them at the entrance of the mill, and 
told them that tlje> could not be admitted. 
JMr Ilonayne called Mr ■ ■ a ruflian ; 

the brother to Mr then came in, 

nnd Mr ■ — complained to him that IHr 

Ronayne had called him a ruffian ; the priest 
]Mr— — — , immediately said, ‘ So you arc, 
a young ruffian.* hir ■ ■■■'■' said, that 
only ho *vas a (Juaker, they dare not treat 
him so. IMr Ronayne said that he would 
ni.iUe his heart ipiake in him. ■ ■'■■■■■ , the 
miller, was then called out to them ; they 
spoke to him, and asked him to go with 
them ; he refused to do so until his employ- 
ers were done with him.'^ By this time seve- 
ral of the mob had got into the mill, and 
were becoming very unruly, on which Mr 


Ronayne, Mr . , and Mr — took 

them away, seemingly apprehensive that the 
mob might go too far and commit some out- 
rage ; and subsequently this elector voted 
for Mr Ronayne, and told his employers, 
with tears in his eyg^, that fie was obliged 
to do so through terror of his lifom* 

Mr T. H. Carrol, observes 

“ You have mentioned the name of Mr 
Patrick Finn : is he brother of the Member 
for Kilkenny ?— He is. 

. “ Is ho a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. 

“ Some letters of his have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, have they not, al- 
luding to the violence and intimidation 
which were practised at the previous Carlow 
election in January, and stating his opinion 
of the necessity of the interference of the 
police and the military : have you read those 
letters of his ? — I have, and saw liim write 
them in his own house. 

“ Then this gentleman, so connected 
with the Member for Kilkenny, being him- 
self a Roman Catholic, and a man of liberal 
piinciplcs, w.as of opinion that the military 
and police were alfsuJutcly uecebsary on the 
election in January l8‘Ji>, for the purpo''e of 
preserving the public peace ? — I am intimate- 
ly acquainted with Mr Finn, and ho more 
than once told me that no person could ho 
Bafe to go up to vot<* without having a large 
military force. He is a gentleman of very 
liberal opinions ; but in consequence of the 
statu of that county, and the violent intimi^ 
daliona cf the Roman Catholic clergy, their 
public denunciations at the altar, their pa^ 
railing with large masses of jteople in the 
streets, IMr Finn, with many other respect- 
able Catholic gentlemen of that county, is 
opposed to the interference of the Roman 
Catholic priests at elections. 

“ Do you not know that many Roman 
Catholics consider that at the time the 
Em.nncipation Bill was passed in 1829, they 
had, in their view of the question, promised 
not to weaken the Established Church, and 
as men wishing to adhere to their vow and 
to their promise, either implied or expressed, 
they consider it is not consonant with that 
promise so made or implied in 1829, to dis- 
turb or do any thing to weaken the Protest- 
ant Establishment in Ireland ? — I ^^njoy the 
confidence of many educated Catholic gen- 
tlemen, and they are decidedly of opinion 
that the terms of Emancipation have not 
been kept, and they would most willingly 
thenuselves adhere to those terms, and would 
not w-ihli to sec tho Protestant Establishment 
disturbed in Ireland.** 

Such is a picture, selected at ran* 
dom from the evidence taken before 



jOw;. 


lha committee of tlia mcmtrowi tyi- 

g i^ pf iotimi^lon eyoroisaa by the 
atbatic prloate upon tbeir deluded 
— Tbeir fnterfereuce com- 
menced with die Waterford election* 
and continued till the election of 
Clare* when they became active 
leaders in political contests. They 
canvassed* they collected money* 
and while planted at their altars* they 
drove tbeir Hocks by menaces* threats, 
and intimidation* to vote for the po- 
pular candidate. So tremendous was 
their influence* that no Roman Catho- 
lic* who values his life or property* 
could with safety resist their power. 
At the election for the county of 
Carlo w*,ColoQel Uruen* in an address 
to his constituents* i^ives the follow- 
ing description of the means used 
by the priests to intimidate the elec- 
tors from voting according to the 
dictates of their consciences. ‘ One 
priest threatened an elector, that 
unless he remained devoted to the 
cause of his religion* hv would dap a 
jMiir of horns on his head. Another 
priest told his audience* under simi- 
lar circumstances, that their food 
would melt in their hands — and ano- 
ther vowed, that if they forgot their 
crucidxes, be would convert i /urn into 
four-footed beastSf and compel them 
to move on tbeir bellies for the rest 
of their lives.’ *’ 

It is by a priesthood of this descrip- 
tion* which is animated by this am- 
bition, stimulated by these passions* 
indiflerent to these crimes* and re- 
commending these atrocities, that 
the Irish elections of members 
who have bought their seats from 
O'Coouell* or are slavishly bound 
to Ills measures* in the Catholic dis- 
tricts are now directed. — And jus- 
tice will not be done to this infa- 
mous system* if it is not recollected 
that these incitements to violence 
are addressed to the most vehe- 
ment and impassioned peasantry in 
Europe, who are buried in pro- 
found and bigoted ignorance* abi 
solutely devoted to their priests* 
organised by their exertions into an 
universal combination against tithes, 
and who every where evince, as Sir 
Hussey Vivian declared in his evi- 
dence before the House of Com- 
mons* an iudifference to the shedding 
of blood* unparalleled in any Ciiris- 



— ^under wboso direction ^is whole 
•yetem has been established* and by 
whom it is now entirely governed ? 
We pats over his recent seditious 
speeches at Edinburgh andlGlasgow 
—we pass over the recent develope- 
ment of the Carlow affair — we give 
his character as it was portrayed 
by the most distinguished of his own 
party, Mr Grattan* the well-known 
father of Catholic Emancipation— 

‘‘Examine their leader, ]Mr O’Connell. 
He nsHumeA a right to direct the (^atholicM 
of Ireland ; he advihe;*, lie harangueh. and he 
exciten ; he does not attempt to allay the 
pa».Hiuns of a \^arl^ and mereiirial people. 
Full of ijiflaminatorv matter, hii* deehiuia- 
tlon'> breathe every thing Imt h.irmoii\,— 
venting ag;uns.t Great Britain the most div- 
giistmg calumny, falsehood, and nonsense*, 
equalled only hy its excessive ijupudeiice — 
clesciihing Gri*at Britain as the most stupid, 
the most dihlionest, and the mo^t besotted 
nation that ever existed — that Ireland could 
not LMmfide in the promises of England, t\e. 
Without discrimination I>e pronounced l*ro- 
testant-^ * bigots,’ When he enuniorated th<> 
grievances of the Catholic body, he oiiiittetl 
tue greatest grievance — hinisidf! A man 
who could make the speeches that he has 
nuuhs utter the sentitneots that he has ut- 
tered, abuse the characters that lie ban .aou- 
seii, and praise the charaeters that he ha-, 
praised, violate the promi^es that he ha^ 
violated, propose such votes uf thanks and 
such vote-, of censure* shmvs that he ha^ lit- 
tle regard fur private honour or jmhlie cha- 
racter ; that he does not comprehend the 
spirit of hherty, and is not fitted to receive 
it. lie betrays such a scattered utuhuijlaiuJ- 
ing and harharie mind, tliat if he got lihoity 
he would lose it ; almost unsuited for the 
B.’itish constitution, and almost ignorant of 
the bonds of civil society , of sucli a mould 
and such a disposition, as to he incapable of 
actw>tnpli.shing any rational object — hiw docla- 
niations to the lower orders are full of extra- 
vagance, unreality, and ambiguity ; he sets 
afioat the bad passions of the people* makes 
them restless in disposition, and impotent in 
action ; he leaves a vacuum in the meaning of 
his harangue, to be iklled by the heated imagi- 
nations of a warm-hearted and sensitive people. 
He is well aware that it is the part of a Imd 
man to make use of a grievance an an instru- 
ment of power* and render it the moans of 
discontent* without a single honest attempt 
at redress ; he knows* or at least ought to 
know* that this conduct is of such a nature 





at muit iJvw^ teikdi to ooafirm |»ad Miofah 
tert and ttr6D||^iii ttern authority ; it pa- 
ducet people into unmeant mitcfaief, and» 
after exciting them to folly, it abandons them 
through fear ; it may lead them to rise against 
an exciseman or a tithe«many to burn«a hay- 
stack, or murder a farmer, but will never 
teach them to redress a grievance, or to 
bring an offending minister to the scaffold. 
This leader in spirit is poor ; his courage is 
of a hesitating quality. His political impru- 
dence is prodigious,, his martial prudence 
]>rodigious also. His speaking is extrava- 
gant diction, a vulgar boast, a swaggering 
sentence, affected bombast, and ludicrous 
composition ; his liberty is not liberal, his 
politics are not reason, his reading is not 
learning, his learning is not knowledge, his 
rhetoric is a gaudy hyperbole, garnished with 
faded flowers, such as a drabbled girl would 
pick up in Covent-garden, stuck on with the 
taste of a kitchen-maid. He mahts politics 
a trade to serve his desperate vicivs and in- 
terested purjioses. This man can bring about 
nothing good : in abortions he is most fer- 
tile ; the womb of his mind is of such sin- 
ful mould that it can never pioduc^ any thing 
that is not deformed ; he never succeeded in 
iuiy project, except the loss of your question ; 
he barks and barks, and even when the filthy 
slaver lias exhausted its poi«.on, and ropires 
to its kennel, there still barks and howls 
within, unseen. No admini*'trntion would 
increase their reputation by advancing such a 
character, “ &c. , 

Such is the man, and such the 
fiystem, to whose government the 
reform mania, against tlieir own de- 
clared will, has consigned the Eng- 
lish people ! Truly “ the error of 
their ways has been made to correct 
them : they have fallen into the pit 
which themselves have digged ; they 
have been chastened by the work of 
their own hands.” 


liOrd John Rntiell aidd^ to hi* 
•peoch It Bristol, tbit he was no 
recent contelt to the project of 
church robbery: that he always 
wished it, and that he only postpon- 
ed for a aeaapn the fainoua i47th 
clause to 1833 out of the Irish 
Church Bill, because tbe Govern- 
ment could not afford^ in his own 
words at the time, to have a revo- 
lution every year.” We believe 
him — we have no doubt that the pro- 
ject of extinguiphing and spoliating 
the Irish Church and the English 
Church, have long been embraced 
both by himselfand the other leaders 
of the Whig-Radical faction; and 
that it is a matter of time and con- 
venience only where and in what 
proportions they are to deal out the 
revolutionary feast to their adhe- 
rents. Rut what we rest on is this — 
Intending, as Lord J. Russell now 
tells us he always did, to spoliate 
the Irish* Church : resolved, as he 
always was, to break up the Protes- 
tant establisliment in that country, 
what is the secret reason of the sud- 
den conversion of O'Connell and the 
Irish Papists to his support ? How 
has it happened that the ^‘base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs,” as be 
termed them two years ago, have 
suddenly become the only^finistry 
who ever did justice to Ireland : or 
the men who ” bad shed more blood 
in Ireland during two years, than 
the Tories in half a century,” all at 
once been converted into the only 
Government who have been actua- 
ted by a real spirit of conciliation to 
its inhabitants'?”* There is some 
mystery here which has not yet been 
explained, and it is just the luyste- 


* His words at Bristol wore as follows “ In 1834 I prematurely, as many thoiiglit, 
perhaps injmliciouRly, but I am sure impelled by a strong feeling on the subject, when the 
(|uestion of tithes was under tlehate, I stated that I maintained the opinion 1 had expressed 
in 1832, that the Irish Church ought to Imj reduced— that some part of its revenms shmdd 
Ite f/iven for the general instruction of the peqp/e— that if 1 were obliged to maintun that 
opinion by separating from my dearest friends with whom I was then connected in office, 
1 would not hesitate to make that sacrifice, and do what I conceived was justice to Ireland. 
That declaration of mine, I say, may have been premature — it might have been injudicious 
—but with that opinion on record, creating as it did a considerable sensation both in the 
House of Commons and in the country, 1 do wonder that a learned gentleman of known 
talent and ability bhouhl rise before an audience in whose ignorance he must have had a most 
contemptuous confidence, and tell them that I had adopted this opinion with respect to the 
Church of Ireland in 1835, in order to conciliate the support and meet the views of Mr 
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riouB natere of the chaoj^e iv^teb 
excitaa our well grounded appra- 
beneioDB. That there has been no 
cliange in O'Connell, is certain; ho 
lells U8 himself, in his speech at 
Limerick, that the agitation for die 
^ repeal of the Union is Buspended, 
not abandoned, and that the moment 
that Oeyemmeni cease to do what 
he calls justice to Irelaiid,’* he'^ 
will ^In shake the Om]^ire bjr Its 
^seussipn. Histwindples/lie avows/ 
are Radical reform— universal suf- 
irage — vote bf ballot — con6scation 
0f the funds— appropriation of all 
Protestant Church ^property. Thd 
mere adherence of Government to 
the great principle of the secular 
appropriation of (Church property,” 
as Mr Shell calls it, is not, wc now 
know, sufficient to propitiate his 
favour; for wliile, as Lord J. Russell 
tells us, they held it, O’Connell was 
still their bitter enemjr. ^Vllat 
potent spell then has worked this 
marvellous change, aud converted 
O’Connell, the county monger, the 
paid agitator, from the calumniating 
foe to the warm supporter of Miui- 


sterif There la more here than 
meets the eart there is something 
here that surpasses our comprehen- 
sion. That a secret compact has 
been foi med is clear, but what are its 
conditions ? that I tie something mb; 6 
than the surrender of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland is olear, Imt wliat 
additional holocaust has been oiTcr- 
ed to the revolutionary mouster? 
Repeal of the Union it is uot, lor the 
Irish membets aie the firmest sup- 
porfers of Minihters, and Lagland 
the U<‘st field of Lihli rapaiify. Is 
it the Etitdish (’hurcli w Inch is to be 
ofl’eied up when “ihepioper M*a- 
son” ariives*-^ Is the House oMVeis 
to be the \ ietiiu ^ Aie the fuudh to 
be sarrififtd to keep the tail ul in- 
boheiits ill good htuiour, or uni- 
veisal sufinim' to be intioduced to 
gi\e them the means oi sf>cui(* 
spoliation oi oiiiei s v Tune w ill show 
whether any or all <»t tliem is tin* 
sanilice whuh has been made, hut 
that one or all oi them me luieiidtul 
to fall under tlie i evolutional} roiij- 
pai L, now made iiianile‘'t b) laud 
J. llusseira apology. 


0’Connt‘ll. At that time nothing could hi* mort* hnetili* than tlk* langiiiige ol' 
O'Conrifll towards iho (Jnvernmeut. In J on the jpioslion with ivsjict t to tlui 
ti‘in})orallties of tho Clhuu-h of Indand, and I ac.iiii •'t.ilod in the t'Dinmnn^ what 

1 may now repeat, that my fust intpression mi iieaini,:; tlint plan wnt., as it did not (‘ont.iin 
what is now called .in appropriation clause, it would hecoine me to retire troin ofliee, and 
I was onl\ induced to alter tliat purpohr, heeause I fmnul that J,ord Altliorp and others 
liad on the main question as stron;; an opinion a^ nnspll, and ,dl thnught it inexpeditml at 
tliat time to do any thing whieh might dissubt: Lord (irov'.'. L;oVt'innnMit. Tlifs I 
in the courbc of the dehatos in the present \imi. and it could not h.ive hien tlureiore 
unknown, nor could it liave eseaped the o’j'.erv.ition of the learned memiie; for IXeter. 
In 1833, on a discussion on the 147tli clause of ihe Church Temporalities’ Hill, I stated 
that, in my opinion, the state had a full right to di^jm^e of the i4-venues (»f tlu* churth, 
and that when the time cume, I should be prepared to asseit the opinion h\ uetsf.” 
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Three arc moments, and not the 
worst of our existence, when we 
would be at perfect rest with regard 
to the present and to the future. 
When even Hope has wearied us, 
and despairing of drawing us one 
step further, has packed 'up aJL the 
forward sclienies of life, and has 
(juietly gone to sleep upon tln^nn as 
iier pillow. It is then that, like a 
rope that has been stretched and 
loosened, we fly back with avidity 
into the coils of our past years. The 
first rebound takes us farthest from 
the present. We fly back the whole 
length, and then rest, involved as it 
were round and round in the recol- 
lections of a cliariiicd circle. 

It was in such a moment that we 
took up All* Kltou’s poem of “ Boy- 
hood/’ because its very title fai^ci- 
naicd us with the promise of an in- 
dulgence so natural to our desires 
in our hours of relaxation. But we 
were disappointed. Boyhood is no 
light, gay, or semi-pathetic enume- 
ration of ll»e joys, sports, minor sor- 
rows, or even affections, of the mys- 
terious age ; nor is it, indeed, redo- 
lent of spring ; but it is a grave, 
didactic, and philosophical poem. 
Yet is it pathetic, for it has much 
feeling, but it is the feeling of the 
Father, not of the Boy. It is grave 
as admonition, strengthened by con- 
viction, can make it; and though in 
its parts of reasoning calm as pliilo- 
sophy could desire, it bears in the 
full mea''Urc of its verse the burn- 
ing indignation of satire. 

Were Grimalkin to lecture on kit- 
tenhood she could not be moie in- 
different to its gambols. Indeed, her 
own autobiography would exhibit a 
dead blank of leaves in the greater 
part of the first of her three volumes. 
But we have nothing to do with that 
— we must take up the story just 
where the author pleases ; he has a 
right to walk round and round his 
subject, and take what view of it he 
likes best, all that is required of him 
on this point being that the view be 
one, let him take the ante or post 


position, so tfiat we have not both, 
or that the suMect do not turn its 
back upon itselL There is not much 
sense in quarrelling with any titles 
that authors choose to prefix to their 
works ; they are but euphonous 
Cbrisliaa names, haying little to do 
with the inner marrow-«-and if Mon- 
taigne preferred “ Coaches/' Mr El- 
ton may take “ Boyhood,**- nor do 
we tliink him accountable for our 
disap poiiitment. NtYertheless, we 
think that other views of boyhood 
may be taken than Mr Elton’s, and 
we would gladly consider the pre- 
sent poem, though it may have a cer- 
tain completeness in itself, as a frag- 
ijicnt from boyhood's larger history. 
To Mr Elton such a history may be 
painful, but he is not the less quail* 
tied on that account, and he has 
shown in other poems, particularly 
in that most pathetically beautiful 
elegy “ The Brothers/* that lie has 
thrown his whole soul, intellect, and 
affection into the very nature and 
character of boyhood, has sported 
with it, we]>t with it, and for it, and 
that he knows how' to receive and 
to impart the luxury of every senti- 
ment belonging to it. 

Boyhood I what is the abstract idea 
of it ? Does the word convey an in- 
di\idual portrait, or a compound of 
the imagination. What is its age ? 
W'hen (Toes it commence ? W'hen 
depart ? It lias several stages. The 
beau- ideal of boyhood is somewhere 
betwH'in eight and twelve — though 
it exists bei'ore and after that age — 
but wdicu witliiii those years, is in- 
vested with its greatest charm, llien 
is the first spring of intelligence, 
when all that meets the eye and the 
ear creates its due wonder. Then 
the feelings are tender, and there is 
yet just so much sweet natural help- 
lessness as serves to keep over warm 
and active our afi’ection, by demand 
upon our care, and to engender a 
reliance upon us, the source of mu- 
tual delight. 

The portrait of the Sweet Boy in 
the frontispiece to this volume, is of 


Boyhood, with other PoeiiiR and TransKilions, by Charles A. Elton. London. 
Longman, llees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lunginari. 
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the fiomewhat earlier period of boy- 
hood. It is from a paiuting by Rip- 

K e, and we may be sure, jdmre- 
hat it is true to nature. There 
is in it the peculiar expression that 
boys have when alone, a look ot 
mingled thought and wonder. Boys 
are, indeed, gregarious creatures, 
and when in troops, having confi- 
dence in themselves and in each 
other, they are all noise and sport. 

“ Turning to mirth all things of earth. 

As only boyhood can.** 

But when quite alone, even in their 
most delightful idleness, sauntering 
and loitering, by green lanes or village 
hedge-rows, they show no signs of 
mirth. Watch them unseen, and you 
will find the lips apart, the eye en- 
quiring; there is then a look that 
might be miistaken for pensive, but 
it is not that, nor is it easy to de- 
fine; it is, however, singularly ex- 
pressive of happiness, the result of 
sensibility and intuitive perception. 

If you would know what a boy is, 
find him alone, win his coufideuce. 
There is a depth in him worth your 
studying; and if he hath been well 
brought up to love all rreatuics, and 
hath not fallen into birds* nesting, 
the thrush and blackbird will iit;t 
shun him, the little w'ren w\\\ come 
out from her hiding-place to look at 
him, for his eye hath not yet acquir- 
ed the look of command or cruelty, 
that any living thing bhonld fiy fnjni 
it. He bears about him mueh of the 
sanctity of purity that Adam had 
when all tl»e creatures of the eai tli 
came to him for their names. If you 
are a naturalist, where is a nobler 
object for your scrutiny ? You 
know not what you yourself were — 
you cannot recall, with any exact- 
ness, your feelings, your tastes, your 
ImpresBlons, ycur desires, your affec- 
tloDB. Chiluhood to grown man is 
in much a sealed book ; and if the 
grave bo ** that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns,” childhood is 
not unlike it, for once passed, it 
becomes a period for specuk'ition, 
more than of knowledge— the me- 
mory furnishing but a few glimpses 
and slight pictures of that state. 
Children, boys particularly, in mas- 
ses, we seldom notice, though we 
doubt not their being then interest- 
ing objects ; but when alone, if they 
have not been early spoiled, they 


Poefns* [Dec. 

excite our wonder, admiration, and 
love. What a fair index of the mind 
within is the shining iiiorning 
face.” Shakspearewasthebestof por- 
trait painters here. While we are now 
writing there sits beside us our own 
dear boy, tetalla sutc 10. Oh, what 
nil attitude for painter or sculptor I 
It is neither sitting nor lying, but 
rounded as a ball, folded up, body 
and mind, with an enviable flexibi- 
lity ; and there are some wdio would 
show their envy by a thump on the 
back, and would drill the liapjiy 
lounger into bis bolt upright atten- 
tion. Attention ! is there not atten- 
tion here ? Look at the half opt;ii 
mouth, the earnest eye, cjuick, as if 
gifted with a double action of look- 
ing and conveying intelligence with- 
in. And wiiatj dear boy, are you 
reading?” “ The Seven Champions 
of ('liristendom.” And who is now 
your C’hanipion *r” ** St George of 
England.” “ And liow would you 
like to be St Cieorge ? ” “ Not at 

all.” “ And \vl)y r ” ‘‘ Because 

ht:*a in piisoa for seven years.” 
(\»ukl a more rational answer l)C 
given? In }onr mo.st matuie age 
rould yoii fiml a better? Here is a 
gloiii’u- love of liberly. Is the boy, 
tlieij, i:n inripit^nt liberal ? Oh no, 
fuj bi<l — for be is cheeriul in 
his obedience, and levcreiices all 
lh<* laws h(* wots of. 

** Well, boy, where are you now? 
would you lik(* now to be St George? *’ 
“ Tliai I bhonld, papa, very much in- 
deed. ' “ And why ?” ” Because be 
has killed the dragon, and rescued 
a beautiful piiucess, the King of 
Egypt’s daughter, and is going to 
marry her.” It would be ditlicult 
to find a belter reason for wishing 
one’s self St George. O, happy, 
enviable age! — and so is it that 
dear boyhood is drinking into his 
thiisty soul, through eye and ear, 
the fine essenccB ot the virtues, that 
by growth within him, under God s 
blcHsing, will become perimnial 
fuuntHiuB of love and magnanimity 
in manhood. 

Beautiful boyhood — tliat link unit- 
ing in itself and to itself both pa- 
rents — half feminine in feature, f^orm, 
mind, and afTeclion ; yet how decid- 
edly masculine in adventurous spirit, 
that springs at the touch to instant 
action, and sparkling in the eyes, 
changes all that was feminine into 
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masculine energy ; and again, at the 
voice of love and sympathy, melting" 
all that was masculine into tears of 
gentlest, most femiijiue teuderness. 
Beautiful boyhood, sporting in every 
wind, tossing his suu-lit locks into 
the darkness of the stormiest skies, 
and baring bis breast to every ele- 
ment — fearless, beautiful boyhood ! 
beloved of nature, who, like a kind 
schoolmistress, sits upon the hills, 
and claps her hands in joy at bis 
pastime, giving him the earth, with 
all its landscapes, at once for his 
school and his play ground — and 
then the rocks and woods re-echo 
liis mirth ; and then in thoughtful 
liberty wandering away, the (piiet 
nooks enclose him in their greenness, 
making companions of every thing, 
animate and inanimate — endowed 
with beauty, seartdiing with a wor- 
shipping curiosity into every leaf and 
dower about his path, while the 
boughs bend to him, and toucli him 
W'ith their sunsliitie ; picking up les- 
sons lor present delight aiid lutiire 
wdsdom, by livers’ aidcH, by brooks, 
in glens and in the lields, inha]in>r, 
in every hrtMth lie draw's, intelH' 
gence and lieallii. Look at the 
frontispiece, and judge for yomself. 

But our business is w ith Mr El- 
ton’s poem of Boyliood, and why 
more particularly with that ))oeiii we 
know not, for it is hut a small portion 
of the volume, nor do W’o think it 
the best piece. As it is made the 
principal in the title, wo treat it w ith 
the first respect. Admire it we do, 
greatly ; hut we think that those who 
read Boyhood only, because it is so 
recommended in the title to the vo- 
lume, w'ill have hut a very inadequate 
notion of Mr Elton’s powers ns a 
poet. 

This poem appears to have two 
objects m view— the treatment of 


boys by fathers, and to remove the 
sting from Uie prejudice against pub- 
lic schools, inilicted on many a pa- 
rental mind by the unhappy Cowper. 
For the first point, the examples are 
Miraheau and Chateaubriand ; and 
ill a note Mr Elton remarks, “ These 
illustrations were suggested by the 
able and eloquent reviews of the 
Memoirs of Miraheau, and the Frag- 
ments of Chateaubriand’s Autobio- 
graphy, iu Blackwood’s Magazine for 
18^4.*' Ill pursuing the second ob- 
ject, his reply to the Tyrociniiim, 
Mr Elton has, with great candour, ad- 
mitted, and forcibly, the objections, 
and yet we think he has successfully 
comhatf'd the false conclusions to 
which tliose objections have led. 

The reading public has been satu- 
rated with compositions of highly- 
wrought passion, and inconceivable 
incidents and woful catastrophes 
have done their best to engender a 
morbid sensibility, and a distaste for 
the probable and the rational. 

AViiy must we ever pass over all 
lliat is poetical in tlio world which 
W'c see, for that which may be sup- 
posed to he in characters and situa- 
tions which we never have seen, and 
proliably never shall or can see. 
“ Nihil iiurnani a me alienum puto,” 
is the iiiotto of a wholesome taste ; 
but there are literary extravagances 
ol which cur experience leads us to 
doubt the humanity altogether. 

We tlierefore greatly rejoice that 
a poet of Mr Ei ton’s power, has ven- 
tured once more upon the rational 
system. We are glad to see again 
a didactic and philosophical poem. 

The introduction of the boy is very 
beautiful, — be comes upon the sight 
ns wdih a charmed presence, yet not 
without an omen of the dangers of 
life that await him. 


And such art thou !— O souicc of holier joy I 
Gifted and wondrous creature I beauteous boy ! 
hVesh to the world, in thy confi<litig sight 
All nature gleams with phantoms of delight , 

They by thy path a wateh, like genii, keep. 

And ijihl the twilUjht of thy charmed shry ; 

Ah ! who, that gazes on thy snow-white brow, 

Sighs not * he ever tlius ! ho blest as now !’ ” 

This may not be. Beautiful and apparently uncontaminated as the fair 
creature is, yet is there in the very making of his heart the spot and taint of 
original sin. 


** The curse, that with the blighted earth began, 
The curse^hath fallen upon the heart of man.” 
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The freedom of will ie asBcrted— Intellect throned supreme to direct, 
amid conflicting motives— the Passions hurry on the Will, now degraded— 
the knowledge of ill is acquired. 

“ Knowledge of ill abridged his forfeit breath, 

Yet brought him virtue, though it brought him death. 

And is. then, all a wilderness within ?’* 

No— the Atonement is asserted. The sacrifice of Christ the Redeemer 
hath 

“ Made the plea of penitence avail.” 

The aid of the spirit is maintained, and the mercy of afiiiction and its 
power working with grace to regenerate, is at once concisely and power- 
fully shown. 


“ Want tries him ; sickness rohs of bloom his cheek ; 

Grief .staggers him, and what wa.s strength is weak : 

The merciful haiii smitten him to earth, 

And a new nature struggles to the birth ; 

Til* astounded will, then shartiiig from its chain, 

Compels the motive and resumes the rein.” 

From this preliminary matter commences the appeal to parents. 

“ Graved on thy heart let the reflvetion be, 

AVhat of his weal or v.m depends on thee.” 

Great stress is laid upon the importance of early impressions, and upon 
the parent’s kindness. 

“ And >4ec how many a hoy*.> in.,.nuoiis hi^art 
Is sear’d and liiinlen'd by the paient’s put. 

A stranger to the fobtrriiig smile tli it owns 
Meiit where due, the friuinl's tMulearirig toi/fs; 

In dens of reckless revelry ue Hies 
7Vie sioiuf yllttci' of (host ru'hhs^ f//*-*', — 

False fiieiius beset him ; ” 


What are the consefjuenccs of Fiicli treatment r 


II** shrouds him in lii- mi-hmcludy halls ; 

There, muring 'tfrn on what he might have been 
Misanthropy and bilcnee close the hreiie. ’ 


The first illustration, Mirabeau, is 
indeed a terrible one. In the second, 
Chateaubriand, whilst Mr Flton ex- 
hibits in full force the evil of scveit*. 
treatment, lie does not omit to ma- 
nifest the power of religion, tliat has 
turned even so great an evil into 
good. For misanthropy and revenge 
we have kindu^sB and magnauiinity. 
Such are the respective fruits of 
atheism and religion in beings of the 
liighest order of genius. Suffering 


ill the one was the school of virtue, 
in the other of malignity. 

^lirabeau, rushing upon liis wretch- 
ed caieer of revenge irom the grave 
of the suici<le, is vigorously describ- 
ed; and his utter impotence in the 
hour of compunction, tlic bitterness 
of his punishment, to allay the fury 
of bloody revolution, should be an 
awful lesson to the vanity of any 
man who entertains such conceit of 
his own power. 


“ Was then ll»c tumult of those senses bush’d ? 

Was that heart broken and that spirit crush’d? 

Ou her hewept, though uiihlest, grave he cast 
One melting look, the saddest and the last. 

Then turn’d him to the world : did earth not quake 
Ere the dread gamester play’d his fearful stake? 
Was ikeaven not shrouded in portentous shade, 

As onward march’d ih’ avenging renegade ? 


** Wlien dark eclipse had pass’d o’er Gallia's sun. 
And the whole frame of nations was undone ; 
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I]«{ ill li.iu*;hty a:nl vindictive I* 

Ills ariri) and s’note tin* pilliirs of thn ^t:tU^ 

AVitb TiiIIIhm accents, bold, jrapuijHiun’d, I'l’and, 

Jle paralysed tbe great, and fired the land. 

Thu high nobility, his futhur's class, 
lie quasird and IcvellM with tbe comuaoii mass ; 
llis warning threat upon the plutfurin hurl'd 
A monarch's head, his gauntlet to the world ; 

Then blood, like water, ilowed, scarce yet atoned ; 
l^ust, avarice reign'd, and atheism was throned ; 
liinoceiit gore the sharpen’d axe defiled. 

That dropp'd with life of w'oman and of child ; 

Till late compunctions in his breast rebel. 

And foretastes of a vaifily- doubted hell. 

That outstretch'd arin faint struggles to rejiuir 
The devastation where it cl.iim'd its^1lare; 

Tilt* well-pohed throne, sure Ireedom's guard, restore, 
And the brave chivalry, reiiowii’d of yore;. 
lJut fear’d, distrusted, where be sought to save, 
lllindfold he sinks within his yaw'iiing grave.” 


\Vc turn ns from the dream of a 
loathsome charnel- liouse, where the 
fiends Sin and Misery sit find howl 
in damp and darkness, to the illu- 
mined path of religious tiuth; it is 
true that patli was beset wiiii gloom, 
but an angel has bid tlie prison doors 
fly open and let in a flood of light; 
and “ Virtue makes herself light 
through darkness for to wade.” 

Wo cannot forbear quoting the 
entire passage wherein (vhateau- 
briand is the illustration. We do 
not recollect to have read any thing 


more truly graphic than the first 
part of it; how beautifully contrast- 
ed is tlie inothei**8 affection with the 
father’s harshness. The suspended 
tale — the cowering children— the 
stern lather poetically left undefined, 
but by his shadow and his voice, arc 
perfectly magic. Tbe after visit to 
the “haunt now desolate” most ad- 
mirably concludes that passage. We 
know not when we have found so 
much in so small a compass — so per- 
fectly graphic, yet so concise. 


“ Soc CliatcjiiibriuTKl ! — boyhooil’N grfiial mirth 
l'V«/e in the circlft of liis cln*irli>ss bcarlh ; 
lieholtl ihc no(»k wlicrt* cowering children raUc 
Thfir timid glances by the pine-boiigh'.s bbizc ; 
Through that antique shIooii long shadows fall. 

As the stern father’s steps repace theliall ; 

The steps advance — the inolher’s whisjier’d tale 
Is hush’d, and the Euspriided listmers quail; 

The harsh ejaculation soiimis— ‘ who speaks / * 

And paleness quivers on those glowing cheeks ; 

The foot retires — that soothii g voice resumea 
Its murmur’d tone; the cheek, that faded, blooms ; 

O moments ! sad, yet sweet ! in after years 
The full-grown man has moisten'd with his tears 
That haunt now desolate, and gazing o’er 
The tarnish'd tapestries that sweep the floor, 

'Midst those reraeniber'd shadows sees appear 
That smile so tender and that mien so deu/ ; 

Then, gliding by those weed-grown courts and trees, 
AVliose boughs, disheveU’d, straggle on the breeze 
That moans as to his sighs, tloats on the tide 
Of the world'e shifting flood, with Ilcaveu his guide. 

“ Were not the native energies represt ? 

The milk of kindness gall within his breast? 
No~fortbe light within him shone from high; 

He kuew a father and a friend was nigh. 

Strong in the strength that mocks at human might, 
He smiled at contumely, and bore the slight 
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Of a misjudging world ; his hands were pure ; 

His path, in indigcnt'O and peril, sure. 

IIenrt>sick of horrors which his eyes had seen, 

III a new world, again, he breathed serene ; 

’iMidst those primeval forests pitchM his home, 

And sate on rorks above the cataract’s foam ; 

His genius did, in that their cradle, scan 
The features of uncultivated man ; 

The savage, hanging on his lips, grow mild, 

And gospel glory dawn’d upon the wild. 

** Hut when these Ntrauge vicissitudes were o'er, 

The patriot noble trodc his native shore ; 

On courts lie fixed his calm undazzled eyes, 

Nor i>ower could awe, nor stratagem surprise ; 

Flatteries he spurn’d, and Ihreatenings he defied. 

Nor deign’d to live a bribed libertioide ; 

Contented with his conscience and renown. 

He laid the symbols of his greatness down ; 

And bared his breast again to meet the blast ; 

In exile fear'd and honoured to the last, 

His name shall lite, the statesman «3nd the^age, 

IViesI of his faith, ai d prophet of his age.” 

These examples of ]\lirabeau and tioa of tlio greatness in bothof these 
Chateaubriand are very curious, and characters Vas the result of their 
afford matter for much thought; treatment. Tlie child, the boy, the 
both were men of extraordinary youth who is> thrown back upon hiin- 
power and character. If we ask sell, is forced to think for himself, 
what effect this austerity had upon act for Iiimscif, and inasmuch as he^ 
tbeir genius or their energies, we acquires the habit ol throwing off all 
are forced to admit that, so lar from other reliance, he assumes a power 
the one being crushed, it expanded peculiarly his own. Hardships hard- 
in both far beyond lliat of men even en and give strength to the general 
highly esteemed for that great qua- powers,' yet as often keep the affec- 
lity—and that the latter, their ener- tious tonebir. Parental kindness, at 
gies, so far from being destroyed, all limes a delight and a duty, car- 
attained a surprising povVer. Whence ries yet with it authority, inlluence, 
does tliis arise f The fact is, the and engenders in the object a sense 
danger is not to the geniii**, but to of reliance which, if it be ever pre- 
the temper; not to the intellectual sent, creates a feebleness, or at least 
power, but tlic whole disposition of checks a vigorous growth, 
the mind ; nor is harshness necessa- Instinct is generally wiser than 
rily destructive to these. It was reason. Tlie old bird forces the ti- 
not BO in the case of (Chateaubriand, morous young from the nest, and 
Undoubtedly every iinkiiiduess, eve- nicouragesihera to make flights from 
ry act of injustice done to the child, their home. How few men arrive 
is a poison to Ids mental constitu- at any excellence until they have 
tion; Chateaubriand imbibed itlarge- been thoroughly freed from parental 
ly, but there had been dropped^in influence! Few that live with tbeir 
with it a glorious seed, wliich had ialheis long show much power; and 
taken root within him, and had be- every one must have observed what 
corne a fair plant of power to neu- surprising steps of advance, in fixed 
tralize the worst poison ; nay, to character, men commonly make in a 
convert it into the grov/th and year, or even in a few months, when 
strength of Christian manhood. We their parents have been withdrawn 
have but to look to the former ex- from them. There is a time when 
ample to see the natural effect of all reliance upon the will or judg- 
such poison if left to itself. ments of others should cease; and 

But it does not so work with the we believe that even at an early age 
intellect; we doubt if it would be we should be practised into decisiem 
generally destructive of that. We by having much left to ourselves* 
can easily conceive that some por- and that increased according to our 
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ao^e and power. These are— as we this part of his poem by an affec- 
Htiould collect from the remainder tionate appeal to the Boy, that ho 
of the poem of “ Ih^yhood/' which should think the kindless father 
ably and impartially discusses the is a father still,” and then to the 
]>oiut of public education — the sen* father that he should not practically 
timents of Mr Elton. He commences too long indulge his affections, 

“ Nor yield thy heart-strings to those fettering arms/* 

but that he should bear to part with the boy, for whom he anxiously 
trembles. 

Then wisely lose hiin» and, recover'd, find 
The growth unfolded of his former mind. 

Let him for others form his young esteem, 

And range with them the groves of Academe ; 

Where discipline evolves her generous plan, 

And the boy ripens for the future man.*’ 

Notwithstanding this, he does not spare to explore the very depth of the 
danger iuiniediatidy in these strong lines: — 

“ — Yet vice, precocious, in that hot-bed thrives, 

IVIeek artlessriess with strong example strives; 

Of vice lie learns the nature, not the. name, 

He learns that fraud is skill, detection shame; 

]5y h(»pt (l impunity of crime he ste,ers. 

And feigns a villaiiy beyond his years.” 

He then would reason with the bard public schools, themselves little 
of Ohicy, fidmittiiJf' all. Yet how worlds, where boyhood learns deci« 
liuely d(»es he sJjow that it is the sion and firmness, and will not long 
c'jrnbat with the vices that makes suffer degradation, but is sharpened 
the virtue, and points to the general into heroism, to endure and to act 
result ! And wo have no doubt but as his future destiny may require of 
that it is the general result. him? We have known some la- 

Tl»ft young boy, like the knight- mentable failures of the opposite 
e.rniut, lias "much to overcome, is system. One now forces itself up- 
exposed to dangers, and taught even on us of utter ruin, where the youth 
to (ij'tk them— is occasionally wor- was taken immediately from a strict 
sted; but, from ev'ery suffering, and religious home, from the daily ad- 
irom every combat, acciuires the mouition of parents and pious fami- 
better use of his weapons, and a ly preachers, to the university. He 
dauntless courage, and is victor in rushed into the gulf partly from ig- 
the end. iiorance, and more from feebleness. 

We are to live in the world, and But w^e prefer that the reader 
must be exercised to it; and where should hear ]Mr Elton, 
can this be better done than in the 

\\'hat though that lesser field be planted still 
With scaftorM tares of intermingled ill ; 

The passions glare with pre-excited fire, 

Hate, vviintoii Cruelty, and coarse Desire ; 

W’itb the^^e the spirit strives of lofty aim, 

\'irtue her reverence meets, and vice her shame. 

All candour hoinmi'd, bared atll false pretence. 

The boy's experience is the youth's defence. 

Sovvu in that hardy soil the talents shoot, 

The great emotions strike tbelr vigorous root : 

There Pride, that spurns the sordid and the low. 

The steady arm that breaks tli* oppressor's blow ; 

The heart that melts at undeserved distress, 

The hand that hastens with its prompt redress. 

Launch’d on the world, like barks that brave the winds, 

They mingle dauntless with the strife of minds : 

I’oise the dread balance of the state, or pour 
The opulence of realms from shore to shore. 
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Not shrinking pale at every rullling blast, 

They press right oinvnrd where their lot is cast; 

IMake ol»stacI»-s before their strength recoil, 

And dare thi; brave impossible of toil. 

Plcnsnro and sloth are shivered at their shock ; 

'i'lic vices drop, like foam-fiakes from a rock ; 

'i'hc weapons they have proved they conquering wield. 

Men their compeers, the universe their held.” 

Mr Eltou very ably draws the reverse of the picture. 

“ The young anchorite taught 
To shun communion with his fellow’s thought. 

To shrink from conllict with temptation’s liost, 

And make a pious solitude his boast : 

To tend the culture of the seed within^ 

Trom love of goodness ?-— no — from fear of sin.” 

At length he is forced into life, with his ** father's blessings,’’ and his 
“ mother's teare.” 

“ lie join>» the ci .iwd ; nor yet nvrr-o to ro.nn 
Prom the dun languor if his lifch-ss home.” 

We will not pursue him through Mr Elton’s very powcriul desrrijition ; 
blit we cannot forbear quoting a striking feature of the degradation, which 
we think beautifully maiked/ 

** The very charities have cia^ed to hind 

The breast, that once was link d to humankind ; 

The, very scenes, that charm’d the mind before. 

The lake, clear-sliimbering in its cradling short*, 

The *' 1111 , that hovers iu it>« purple glow 
On lllanc’s dark inasic, pinnacled with snow; 

Tlie sky with its cJircering stars, that diew 
The gn/e whose awe with contemplation grew ; 

The rolling gulfs of ocean, uttering deep 
A mystic voice, or calm'd in inooidighi slceji ; 

Thtse in that maddening truiicc are all forgot, 

As though the woild without existed not. 

Forgot with these the trains oi thought, that rise 
As nature wakes our woiidroiis sympathies ; 

And impulses <»f no material birth. 

That lift the veil <d’ intercepting earth, 

And seas and star'*, till visible, th’ I'nknown 
Shone, as in daikening splendour, heaven his throne.” 

TIjc ])oem concludes with an afTectionate apo»trophc to tlio author’s ne- 
phew, Arthur Henry Hallam, now no more, whose bright example is the 
best answer to the Tyrocinium. Wc'qiiote but a few lines, because the 
last will lead us to introduce to the reader another poem of Mr Elton’s of 
singular beauty. 

O thou ! whose glorious course too .soon was run, 

O more than nephew, and almoMt a eon ! 

Speak from thy tomb by Severn’s wailing tide, 

The gentle hoys rt posing at thy side/* 

And who were these “ gentle boys?” were drowned, September ‘20, 1 wio, 
Alas ! reader, you must be answer- at Weston super Mare. The elder 
ed by no story of fictitious wo. perished in an attempt to save the 
The author of The Brothers" was younger. But what are these bare 
the sufferer — their father. The facts? Thousands have come to as 
boys were, indeed, brothers — lovely untimely graves, thousands have 
in their lives, and not disunited in wept, and the scenes, griefs, per- 
their deaths. They were of the sons have departed without a me- 
ages of twelve and fourteen. They morial. How little of suffering has 
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been ever really paiuted! How 
iew have the rare power of telling 
their own ! None who eympatbizo 
in the hours of affliction know the 
sorrow in its extent, minuteness, or 
true character. It comes, when it 
comes, upon every heart as an ago- 
ny unconceived, unexperienced, un- 
heard of, unread of. Perhaps there 
never was, and never will be, in any 
language, more pathetic poetry than 
“ The Brothers.*’ It has nigh reach- 
ed that impossible of conveying a 
true knowledge of grief. We do 
not recollect ever to have read any 
thing like it for truth and pathos : 
it has no prototype. Lines here and 
there may remind us of Milton ; but 
the Lycidas,” that wondrous 
poem, is artificial. There are pas- 
sages in it that remind us of Dante ; 
blit, as a whole, it is like no other 
composition that we ever road. It 
has been said that liOrd Lyttleton 
bewailed his Lucy when his sorrow 
was no more. Doubtless, the an- 
guish of it had departed. But there 
is no \i\id passion of grief in the 
monody. There is mournfulness In 
tlie melody. In “ The Brothers,” 
there is nothing artificial; there are 
no Dryads, no Aonian maids. Pin- 
ilus and Cistaly are nothing to his 
real passion. Was then this poured 
olVin the very torrent of the author’s 
wo y No; hut it had left indelible 
marks of every ebb and flow upon 
his memory, and it was tlie power 
of no common genius that could 
note them upon the chart of suflTer- 
ing. Oh the magic of grief! In 
the immediate bitter hour of be- 
reavement the mind is paralysed, 
and knows but by fits and starts, 
and then not all. The detail is of 
after-colli-ction, when other feelings 
have taken the mist of tears from 
the eyes, and the communication is 
again opened between all outward 
objects and tlie heart. For other 
feelings do arise, and even such as 
are pleasurable, to recruit exhaust- 
ed nature, some soon, and so, by 
daily repetition of the healing vir- 
tue, there is renovation and health. 

The mourner but rarely goes 
mourning all his days; and if he 
does, he dresses up his grief till 
it is, as it were, the plaything of 
his thoughts, the source of plea- 
sure. It is the blessing of Provi- 
dence that endows the mind with 
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this elasticity, and will not suffer its 
powers to be destroyed. Destroy- 
ed, indeed I How are they height- 
ened 

The poem of “ The Brothers ” is 
all power. Do we mean to say that 
Mr Elton did not grieve when he 
composed it? By no means — we 
are sure that he did ; but the nature 
of that grief had changed, and he 
found a luxury in it. Nay, before 
and since he has written it, we are 
certain that he has enjoyed many a 
cheerful hour — has been thankful 
for those left him, as whereon his 
affection may feed — and has found 
himself not bereaved. We doubt 
not that he could road this poem 
himself, and judge of it critically, as 
if it were another’s composition-— 
feel all its l>eautie8, as if they wore 
not belonging to his own peculiar 
affliction. He is now master of his 
grief, and can manage all the stops 
of it, and make it subservient to bis 
skill, and can turn from it to light 
and playful compositions, for his 
genius is healthy. 

There are, it is said, and we be- 
lieve it, who die of grief ; but then 
they have no objects of comfort left, 
none for the bewildered aflections 
to rest upon, and they corrode in- 
wardly. What may be the effect of 
the loss of an only child — one whom 
the parent had educated, for whom 
alone almost he had lived — we know 
not. The other affliction we have 
known, and therefore feel sensibly the 
power and truth of “ The Brothers 
and we know that the remarks we 
have made are well founded. Yet, 
in some points we do not all feci 
alike — we mean not in degree, 
but in manner. Some seek the 
world’s sympathy, and love to con- 
verse about tho loved objects lost- 
preserve and exhibit slight relics, 
pictures, treasure looks and say- 
ings, and frame memorials. Others 
again, and we ourselves are of the 
number, put an interdiction on all 
such things. Names never escape 
our lips, nor others’ lips in our pre- 
sence. There is, at least, an out- 
ward oblivion passed upon all. We 
would not have a portrait of one we 
have lost; we indulge not, and 
dare not think, nay, force our 
thoughts into other chan nets, than 
such as lead that way, till the habit 
of silence is acquired to ourselves, 
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and to all about us, and is continued chant and requiem invite, and all 
when the Bensitiveness has eubsi- who ^ approach are welcomed as 
ded. To some the heart is as an pilgrims, and the mourner feels his 
inner sanctuarj', where the beloved sorrow sauciitied by human sympa- 
object is enshrined. It must not be tliies. 

opened to the gaze of any eye, nor There is an introductory dedica- 
its precincts trod by any foot ; it tion of this elegy to the mother of 
is private — for silence and for the the unfortunate youths. It is of 
mourner. To others it is as a fair very great beauty, breathing all ten- 
and open chapel, whose monuments, derness and love, and pointing to 
each of separate and religious the only availing argument — reli- 
gloom, are its ornaments, where gious trust. 

“ Yet would I bring what solace still is left 
Tor minds afflicted, humbled, scourg’d, bereft ; 

That only solace which the wandering eye 
Can find to fix on ere it close and die. 

“ When life was in its spring, and fancy free, 

Its lays, the lays of love, were breathed to thee ! 

When, as in \ision, hover d on my slight 
Th’ elastif step and glanve that snain in light ; 

And the liw rose, that deck’d thy \irgin piiuie, 

Glow’d on thy cheek, as though it muck’d at time. 

‘‘ And now, that hopi* and joy are ‘'Ceii to fade, 

Like stars ditn-glidirtg till tlieyinix with shade; 

Now, that thy cheek has sorrow's ranker jn’ovrd. 

When thus by sadness ch.atiged, ah ! move belt»ved ! 

Now', pale, and leaning o’er a \veed>btre\vii licai'se, 

1 call upon thee with a mourning verse ! 

How exquisite are the following ! What a tender application of a pure 
and scriptural picture ! 

*'■ What calms the tumult ? what allays the loss ^ 

What stills thy sorrowing, thy despair ?— the cros« ! 

'i’he crosi — that brazen serpent, raised to save— 

That key w'liich ope.s the portal of the grave ; 

To that, O lone one ! raise thy tearless eye. 

Symbol and gate of immortality ; 

From who^e unclouded top the «t»‘ps ascend. 

Like Israel’s ladder, to thy (iod and Friend ; 

Where they, for whom thy pillow sleepless lies, 

Descend and reascend belore thine eyes ; 

And beckon to that Eden of the hlest 
When; souls departed in expei iance J'cst. 

“ Jielieve that angels stay the thrilling tear 
F’or thoae they loved, for those W'bo loved them here; 

Think that to those pure souls e’en now are given 
Shadowings of bliss and gleams of future heaven. 

Not in th’ obstruction cold of mortal clay 
Deem that they sleep till earth shall pass away ; 

But lift ev’n now their intellectual eyes 
Midst visions of the, mediate Paradise : 

See him whose bruised heel crush’d death’s wormy stings^ 

And listen high, unutterable things. 

“ Bethink thee, for thou know’st — some checkering years 
Shall sweep, like shadows, o’er thy path of tears ; 

When thou sbalt every mortal pang resign, 

And their exulting spirits spring to thine! ” 

Those years bare passed, tbe pro- we find in a note — died in March, 
phetic vision has been ful&led. The 1S30. 

beloved mother of those boys— as This poem is the history of the 
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brothers from their earlier boyhood 
— but ho\¥ told I by a succession of 
scenes at various periods, epochs 
marked by deep feeling; and they 
are made doubly interesting by oc« 
casional incidents connecting them 
with an endeared circle at home. 
We soon see that the net of afflic- 
tion is cast not over one, or two, 
or three, but over all ; and, as 
when the fowler throws his toils 
over the whole covey, amid their 
sunsliine and happiness, we wait for 
the drawing together of the cords 
that shall enclose in ruin and dis- 
may the whole family of love.'* 
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Some of these incidents, for their 
concise pathos, remind us of some 
passages in Dante. The narrative 
18 only interrupted by bursts of feel- 
ing that naturally arise, and they are 
truly elegiac. 

The opening is fine and solemn. 
We can imagine the father, roused 
to a full sense of his wo by the 
return of tlie wintry wind, bidding 
him in hollow tone remember,’* 
and instantly the scene, with its pe- 
culiar aspect, the level light above 
the boiling sea, when he saw it in 
his agony, strikes upon the vision of 
his mind, and he breaks forth— 


“ Again once again — oh winter’s wind ! 

I hear thee ; as the cloudy rack fleets by, 

Aiul the bare trees with crashing boughs aloft 
Kock and re-echo, and at times are hush’d : 

1 commune with uiy spirit and am still. 


“Is the gust raging round the shores I left 
So suddenly ? and does its angry bre.ath 
Now W(»rk and chafe with the quick-beR>ing surge, 
'1 liiit lu.iins and guigle^t round tiiuse weedy rocks. 
Or clangs in dash’d roinmotiun ? Lies there now 
A tremulous line of level light above 
'J'be boiling sea, as when 1 last beheld 
Jts wateih rnlling in their strength, and stood 
On the high headland iti my mute despair ? 


“ A respite — niid aii interval of tears— 

]\Iy soul that ached with that vacuity, 

'I'hat pressure of life's hopelessness, the senae 
Ol the drear present, and the future dim 
And anxious— trode the vista of the past : 

A ^ision and the picture of a dream 

Lay ort mine eye and heart : those eyes must close, 

'J’bat heart bo still, or ere they pass away.” 


Ho tlieu flies back to tbe earlier passages of their lives ; and thus how ex- 
tiuisite is llie description of the Icadiing tbe elder. The scene is at 
Clevedon Court. 

lieside me on tbe lawn 
One sate, wlio should be master of these walks, 

And that grey maii'^ion, and those home- green nooks 
Of silvan tracery, and who«' heart was framed 
To sympHthize with all that flourish’d there. 

The locks were crisp’d upon his head; his lip 
Form’d like a rosebud, and his forehead snow : 

His garb a summer mantle ; and he held 
A book upon his knees, and seem’d to bend 
His thoughts on what the futher-teacher told : 
liut still his eye would wander from the page 
To where the holly glisten'd in the sun, 

Or some streak’d bird had bent tbe rustling bough 
With fluttering motion : for his heart was link’d 
To nature, and h’le fancy fed itself 
With sights and sounds beneath tbe open sky t 
It then was so, and in bis after years 
1 see him in hie eummer-dress the same, 

With that loved, liatlces eye, till in mj tears 

1 lose him, and the scene is changed and gonei” 


m 
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That elder boy became the teacher of a child— the younger^ and their 
entire brotherly affection is most touchingly given. Their eportsare descri* 
bed wlUi aimplicity and beauty of painting. 

•* Their lialf bowerM heads were seen 
Above the thicket, while the straggling flock 
Grazed near them, by their presence undisturbed 

But when the amusement of bathing is described, how does the father 
break forth— -he sees them 

Floating, as still they Jioat before mine eyes 

but we must give the whole passage, for it is most moving. 

Together, with their father's guiding aid. 

They clave the waters, while the sun rode high, 

And learnM to breast the blue sea's billowy swell 
Fearless, and with a passion sought the shore 
Floating, as still they float before mine eyes, 

Upon the sapphire bosom of the deep, 

With face upturn'd to heaven, or plunging free, 

Like dolphins in tlieir play, beneath the wave 
That closed above them, and the circling rocks 
Rang with their joyous voices. ’Twas the will 
Of God their art of safety was their snare ; 

And he, that look'd with trusting gladness on. 

Lived to lament the omen of their joy. 

** My heart is drown'd in softness, as again 
I see, 1 feel them present ; their known looks 
And loved familiar shapes ; where'er 1 wend, 

In daylight, or the gloom of fading eve. 

Through peopled marts, and streets that thronging sound 
With hum of multitudes, and most, oh roost!— 

Among the bills and hedge-rows, and near brooks 
Wiierc sedges dip their verdure, and o’er heaths 
Sprinkled with yellow broom, whence far the range 
Of azure mountains, like a mist, appears 
Beyond the channel'd sea ; and where, deep sunk 
In sleep's o'erpowering heaviness, with eyes 
That, waking inward, view tb' external world, 

Its colour'd shadows and its moving forms, 

I still am doom'd to see — for ever there — 

For ever ! — by my side and in my sight 
Th* inseparable phantoms : they nttend 
My rising up and lying down ; pursue 
My steps, and flit around me with their bright. 

Yet shadowy, presence — angels of the dead !" 

The individuality of each is nicely marked, and tbeir mutual affection. 

I saw them — and that elder shapely boy, 

Tull for his years, and slender as the stem 

Of 'spiring pine ; and femininely soft 

With silken skin, and smooth and tapering hands, 

And lips of rose ; the flexile, graceful hair 
Waved with light bend, as of a Roman youth ; 

And the arch'd brows, and lathes lengthening dark : 

In the clear eyes beam'd sweet th’ ingenuous mind. 

And frank simplicity and girlish love. 

Beside him, still beside him, one appear'd 
Of lower stature ; his young limbs were cast 
In somewhat stronger mould ; bit visage still 
Retain'd the rounded form of infancy, 

And the vermilion glow'd upon his cheek. 

Type of robuster health : a deeper blue 
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Wat in his eyes : and traini ofterioat thought. 

Manly and calm, would mark hit steady glance : 

While mirtbfulncsB oft re?e]rd in hit tmilet, 

Ab though the heart could not restrain the tide 
Of innocent delight, that gush’d at once 
In fulness of its joy ; and, whether smiles 
Play'd on his dimpled mouth, or glancing tears, 

Supprest by resolution, dimm’d his eye, 

The other smiled or sadden'd : shared in all 
Ills joys or troubles, for their hearts were one.** 

la it possible that such boys, so us, and went to his parents, with 
brought up— under the guidance of whom he then was, and demanded 
a “ father-friend,’* should entertain the books. The father and the mo- 
one thought of cruelty in their ther were sitting in the parlour ; a 
hearts, or practise It in their sports ? younger child, about fire or six years 
Oh, no. The vice of cruelty is too of age, brought in a half-fledged 
often taught in infancy, by an unac- bird, delighted with bis prize. His 
countable carelessness of parents on amusement was to pluck off feather 
this point, and by inculcating a fero- by feather from the creature, and 
clous horror of some of God’s crea- throw it to the ceiling, bidding it 
tures, even the most innocent. We fly, whilst the parents were looking 
well remember a scene that in our on, and smilingly enjoying bis ani- 
mere boyhood made an impression mation. Could those parents with 
upon us that will never be eflaced. reason complain, if that child lived 
A boy at school had stolen some of to break their hearts ? But hearts 
our books. The fact being ascer- they had none. But these lovely 
laiiied, we took another boy with boyshad learned a different lesson— 

** Tlicy suw the gniclous Father In hie works. 

For they would listen to the book of life 
With solemn, gladden’d aspect : him they lov'd 
Ev'ii in his meanest creatures ; reverenced him 
In the rook’s instinct and the emmet's craft; 

The soothed familiar reptile iled them not ; 

The speckled toad beneath the bramble lay, 

His bright eye shining like a gem, nor shunn'd 
Their footstep ; and the brutal urchin shrank 
itebuked, who, in their presence, sought to harm 
One creature that bad life. The most opprest 
Or scorn’d to them were dearest ; nor their mind 
Endured the dainty sophistry, that deem'd 
“ ‘ The chamber or refectory ’ a shrine 
Which no intruding worm may violate, 

But that his life was forfeit ; they had learnt 
Another lesson from their gentle hearts : 

And what their heart had taught them, no tame fear 
Of mocks from the unfeeling, nor the sight 
Of bold and base example, could repress ; 

But, with an Abdiel pride, retorting scorn 
Of uuintlmidated Innocence, 

They turn'd from the seducer or withstood* 

** Oh promise early blighted ! blasted hopes ! 

Crush’d germs of mortal ^cellence ! oh ye 
Whom earth could not detain, but heaven required : 

Lost friends ! dear, lost companions I vanish’d feet, 

Whose traces are upon the hilli and shores. 

Pursued, bewept, and linger'd on in vain I 

Follow’d with upward -gazing agony 

From the hare mountains into opening clouds— > 

Ob ! found of God, but oh ! how lost to me I '* 
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how natural to the af- waminge^ no omenB ? Surely not the 
fllcted ie the belief m omenii. They Chrieuan who believealn a patticulai 
look bt^ upon momenta of endeai- providence^ and who knowa that not 
ment of alarm, and moot ot all, a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
of fancied unkindneaaea, and ate out God a permiaaion , 

■ure to hndout some character of eihonct^j^ea twiccy and man jh unit f/t 
warning 11, too, we aay that this if nol — mndfeam, in the Albion oj tfu 
ia the most poetical way of ti eating And aie theie not dty- 

such a subject, what do we mean dreams and visions, wheie the day 
but that it 18 the mo^t natuial — the of uuderstanding is daik as uight ^ 
most true, if not to fac t, to ieeliug How was it uith the foicboding 
But who will say that thei e are no beat t ot the mother * 

* Ihe mind « tit ir light 
Was darken d for a staaon, and lont, thoughts 
Of undetiued emotion wouhl obtrude, 

Sun in the badness of tli< ti mbltd eye 
That ever fixed on thbm 

The vision opens clearoi as it appioaches the fulfilment This incident, 
told as it 18 , wifi reach every hcai t ^lought could give the alainied mothei 
a sense of aecunty 

** And the sun gleimiiig iii a diamond showei 
Upon the uppllng wati ri, I tii d to soothe 
Oh dim presage ' — whence rose th o ersh idow iiig thought 
i hat fell upon hei , whi ii no fear disturb d 
Ibeir happy spiiits, and tht beiveii and eaith 
In like serenity weit {,ltd ml calm f 
Her look had naiiler d nhiie the giey chniih-towei 
Peerdoei the sci < ru^ s \i i I irit i id^ tluit dwelt 
ith mouintul mt mlii^ tl t in it< 

1 hen qiiiik a^eited, tuind it ell o i ine 

And them , hei thoughts weie daik , then vtrv ti nt. 

Ills disippiai d , but thine Ino lupi v bi\s 
Inneath whose steps all bu »%ar ty iiid hh, 

The sptin^y bill tuif qiuvd d as tiny H«w, 
litst side l> bi k, within tbit gtty clmuh towci 

The omen is progressive, the tern- and the father’s “ thnll of inexplu i- 
porai y absent e, and late retuin of the ble dread, ’ tihile on liis staidi foi 
eldei who had missed his way, the Jiim, are ot awful boding, liom slight 
** uuquiet shock and troubled ftar, ’ nts 

And in my tendeitst place of memory still 
Haunts the dear vision ot that fleeU 1 iorm. 

Then lingirmg anxious on the stair, and swift 
111 fondness of abash d pi eventing lo\c 
To lush upon a father's boding heart 
And falter out hie welcome elcome moie 
He ne'er shaU heat , that thou wait seemlDg lost 
Embitters this thy heavy loss indeed , 
lhat thou wast dead and inetantly alive 
Doth make thee doubly dead portentous words 
A double loss, a double death was there ' ** 

It comes Ogam upon the viaion fearfully. 

I see them on the hilN tb elastic an 
Of eai ]y autumn glowing on then checks, 

And tiaciug then young limbs 1 heat them yet, 

They shouted lo then loy Phuse hills no more 
Shall echo with their voices, nor the tuif 
Spring to the pressure of their bounding feet 
Upon the noon, the Sabbath noon, that shone 
To them the last, and haxbinger'd the day 
Whose aun should set unheeded by theii eyes, 

Perohanco we wander’d to a place of graven 
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Along tbo greon-bni sMe : oiytolf paio’4 dii» 

But sudden stood, surprised in solitude, 
lietracing, then, my stopfi» I saw the boy-— 

I see him yet— with features rosy-flush'd. 

Reaching at berries on the brier-bid wall ; 

Such oft, in playful tribute, he would bring, 

A pastoral offering to his father's hand : 

And on the midway hill the elder stoop'd, 

Lingering at distance, as he cull'd the ]>lants 
With which his bosom and his grasp were till'd. 

The limit of their pleasant pilgrimage. 

Then, and alas! fur ever !•— so, with feign'd 
Parental chiding of delay, 1 named 
That spot their boundary ; the green range beyond 
Forbidden ; and they smiled upon my threat ; 

And lip the hill, that rose full opposite 
The field of graves, we climb'd by rugged stones, 

Which, piled by rustic hands, had form'd a stair 
Jn the green mountain. They ascended up. 

And turning from those heaps of osiur'd turf. 

Homes nf the village dead, they raised their heads 
In the bill sunshine of the breezy beaven, 

Unconscious that their way was through the grave ; 

Their spirits summon'd ; and that mountain stair 
'J'he Steps that led to angels. Might 1 thus. 

Oh ! might I tread on death and climb with them ! '* 

How beautiful la what follows — called them. They worshipped in 
tlu‘ burst of grief bad taken away the Temple, and not in vain. There 
with it half itsgioom — agleamufhope is a liana held out to save, to lead 
arises that it is ( rod’s mercy that has them through the gate of death. 

() ]Muus yoliihs ! df.'ir infants! that last eve 
Wbifii spread before your earthly ga/o its arch, 
riuster’d willi circling stars, beheld you tread 
The rui '“mple's pavriiicnt, wlnre ye sale. 

And wan the ]>reurher's lips that breath'd the word 
or life, aii'j lirard the simple fervid strain 
Of village voices swtdl their Saviour's praise. 

The siinnnoiis found you there ; e'en at the door 
(i«d‘N angel stood, and beckon'd yon away.” 

The omen beromcB fearfully visi- nearly drowned — but the father was 
ble on the. “ appointed day.” The present, and this thought recurring 
eider in even there, as if the waves to him afterwards makes him blame 
were imjiatient for their victims, himself thus— 

“ lie was far, far away, 

M'ho should have saved, or drunk with them in death 
The bitter flood.” 

But the father did on that day save his child, and how naturally the mind 
hurries from that incident to the catastrophe. 

” Mysterious Providence ! — a shade e'en then 
Of peril hover'd round us : the recoil 
Oi‘ that fast-ebbing tide bad borne him on t 
But at my voh;e*-'for 1 haid climb'd the rock. 

And, pale and hurried, in tbo name of God 
Implored him turn, he turn'd, and labouring stemm'd 
The stubborn ooze, and won Itia shoreward way, 

And panted In mine arms ; oh dear embrace! 

It was our last on earth ! — I see him yet. 

His supple stripling limbs fresh from the brine ; 

So soon to welter underneath the wave. 

Hurl'd on the distant shores to which he spread 
His venturous arms, and in that warping stream 
Sunk low the head of him he died to save : 

Embracing him in death, aa life } while seas 
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Were now Aeir their dumber etlll and deep ; 

Their wmkiiif In the peredin of God.” 

The omen does not leare them meal was spreadj but they came not. 
even after the fatal event; before the One in whom they would have trust- 
knowledge of it reached them, the ed for their safety, the simple Wil- 
omen crossed their path. Their Ham/’ their companion, 

“ Cl OM* J by our casement with liK passing shade.” 


We will not pursue the detail of the dire catastrophe. The omens 
were fuldlled. The description of the being made acquainted with tiie 
event is most graphic and thrilling. 

“ Voices now, 

Low-mutterM voice'*, throng'd around our citlm 
Atid cheerful dwelling: gn/iiig gioiips nppeir'd, 

Mysteiiously inquisitive, yet sad, 
before my threshold : ns I issued foith, 

With the first pang of vague inquietude, 

A fiiend cross'd quick iny path, who tirixiuiis '^ougiit 
Our dwelling, from his brow, his lifted haitdi, 

Coii\iction llasird in InuTor ; and I rush'd 
Along tlie promontory side iind look'd — 

Alas * on vneaney ’ — I saw alone 

The sea wide-rolling in its stieiigth ; I siw 

Along pale line of ti emulous light tliat spri.u! 

Along the heading watir» — there, e'en there, 

They last were seen, who now were seen no inoie. 

“ It hovers o'er me like a feai ful dream, 

That dreadful, slow return ; the drear saloon 
With its excluded light, and, heaid without, 

The lifted voice of weeping ; stranger fuiins, 

Compassionate and toft, with ministry 
Of female offices and she, who wept 
Refusing wimtort, since she wept in sain.” 


There is a very fine touch of nature in the infant with little aims fet 
tering his knees,” arousing him from his torpor — and the whiqier to i>H 
heart, that he should “live to praise the God of cousulatiun'’ — 

** 'Twas his hand 
That led thee to me, and that felt einhraee 
Chid my despondence and assuied iny soul.” 

The two lines immediately sue- in agony, wlicn the parent’s eyes 
ceeding, though after a pause in the saw nought but them ueiuiing, or 
poem, are most rich in pathos and their places u here they hlioiild hat e 
beauty. They tell a volume, a his been — but they sneak too \i\idly 
tory of grief— >of a night, ages long for us to attempt tiieir feeling. 

“ That r'gh^ the little chamber where tliey lay, 

Fast by oar own, was vacant, and was still.” 


We have before said, that Mr Elton 
occasionally reminded us of Dante. 
The very soul of that great poet is 
in those two lines. It would be 
impertinent to point out the exquU 
site beauty of every word in these 
^two lines ; but wbo In reading them 
will not lay down the bocm and 
trace and dwell upon tbe innume- 
rable thoughts and pictures which 
tbdy call up ? Every word Is preg- 
nant with the deepest feelii^* 
^ That night "—the solemn, awful 
hour of that fatal day— “ The little 


chamber'^* — that endearing diminu- 
tive that encloses the most pre- 
cious jewels of the house wkldn 
a casket— “ Where they /ay”— Oh, 
what a history of wonted rest, and 
childhood dreams, and w'atcldng 
love ofj|Towth,and beaHh,tlic night- 
ly and the morning prayer, the pre- 
sence, and the promise of all domes- 
tic happiness is read in these few 
simple words—” ( Hose hy our otrn.** 
How home do thcBo words come 
to the parent's heart, expressive of 
the nearest and dearest. So f^sr all 
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Is the bygone history of love^bro- 
kcD, severed, dissipated. For the 
spirit of all has its abode, its perpe- 
tual home. But, broken as is the 
history, we must still go back to con- 
trast the happy past with the bitter 
present. That little chamber is va- 
cant — the imagination instantly fills 
up every Vacant spot — the bed, the 
furniture, and objects of their sus- 
pended sport, and themselves warm, 
and enfolded in their sleep, and in 
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a moment tlieyare gone. They are 
6lsewhere--a]^ where? under the 
cold wave— and totsed. far, far from 
that little chamber, to a distant shore. 
It is then that we feel the spell of 
the words— “ vacant— ^and was still** 
Would we hear the awakening— the 
cheerful voices ? They are no more— 
the stillness is death. Is the angel 
of death departed, or lingers he still 
hovering about the surge” 


Thatfuanns and gurgles round these weedy rocks?’* 

The angel of death still lingers — but to strike. A friend, a kind and gene- 
rous friend, finds his death, from iilness caught in his anxious search for the 
bodies. That friend was the ** messenger of wo.” Of him thus speaks the 
author — 


' Suddenly 

Dedth struck thee in thy deed of charity; 

The green sod lies upon thy breast, and thou 
Already art, where I could wish to be.” 

Docs the poem end here ? No. The melodious verse flows on, and, like a 
river of wo, rircling, rc-sccks old haunts and scenes now endeared to me- 
mory. And parental aflection ia witli it every where. Even the desolate 
house, that shall not be visited, is visited ; for, against bis purpose, even 
there he hastens iu vision. 

“ Our dwelling-house is desolate; this foot 
Shall ne’er re- pass the threshold which ye pass’d. 

Silence is in the walls that rang so late 

With )our sweet laughter, and th* unheeded bird 

Flits round the chamber of your happy sleep. 

The plants ye loved are witlier’d like yourselves ; 

Ttie wrecks and relics of your curious search. 

Gleanings from fields and woods, the air and streams, 

The weed, the fusiil, and the insect’s wing, 

Ucmairi — the records of your innocent tastes, 

Kemembrances of days of happiness 

Tliat never can return ; your pen’s known trace— 

The limniiigs of your pencil’s opening skill— 

Oh thought of agony ! are tho^e then all, 

All that are left me of your lovely selves? ” 

Again he is on his search. 

There is a spot that haunts me when alone ; 

Nay, ev’n amidst the moving multitude.” 

It is here with an intense desire he had watched tlie happy group of child- 
ren— ” the little Mary leaning on the elder’s hand ’’—seeking the thicket. 
We ^nnot forbear, though we hare quoted largely, giving the following 
part of this description. 

I saw them all, by casual circumstance ^ - 

Thus drawn together; and I gazed on those 
Whawere my sole society, who form’d 
The circle where all earth’s felicities 
Were center’d ; and the fulness of my heart 
Gush'd forth to look upon them, all, at once. 

Within my view, a family of Jove ; - , ^ 

Their virtuesiUnd their beauties budding fresh 
« With promise. On Hiat evening 1 had felt 
Intense desire to meet and see tliem thus 
VOL. XXXVlil. NO.-OCXL1I. ' 3 b 
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An gftther*d in my sight; and therefore gainM 
The riRing Itilli whence 1 might trace the path 
By wliich they sought the thickets. Never more 
That sight shaJl bless my vision ; nor the sound 
Of those united voices make the mead 
Kcho the jubilee of childhood joy. 

1 saw not the slow peril, thui e'en then 
Hose from the horizon, like a man's dim band, 

To fling its blackness o'er my star of life ; 

Heard not the stifled step of death, that hung 
Close on our rural haunts ; pass'd stealthily 
Within the social cliamber, and kept watch 
Beside the couch ot guileless sleep. Oh fields 
Of flowery verdure ! thou unclouded sun 
Kolling in brightness, and thou concave heaven 
Blue with soreneet air! hills, rorks, and shores ! 

When shall 1 clo<%e mine eyes and see you not ? 

The everlasting mountains are a weight 
Upon my spirit, for the feet 1 loved 
Have prest them ; and their flitting shadows pass 
Before me and around ; the sea and earth 
Borrow their motions, and their voices All 
The sounds of breezes and of livulcts : 

Oh could I close this mock'd and weary guze, 

^)huUe off the burthen of this beauteous earti), 

And hide me fiom their shadow, where themselves 
Lie, side by bide, within that scaled vault, 

Wrapt in their blessed slumber ! ” 

A particular spot where he had read with them then rushes upon his me- 
mory ; he describes it, and then adds, 

— — “ So pleasantly 

They turn’d the classic page. The page is clo^cd ; 

The book unopened rests, a mystery, 

A sign, and a ineinorHl. He that saw 
Tliosc sunny features and those azure eyes, 

Looks on them still in vision ; but fur him 
Tl»e letter’d dead converse in vain ; the face 
Ot nature smiles in vain ; there is a shroud 
Upon the sun ; a blank throughout the rich 
And beautified creation : tbe blue hills 
And uTidulating waters, wafting hfe 
And fragrance, and the joyous sounds that ring 
Among the thiekets and the craggy dales, 

Are images and echoes that are gone ; 

Remember'd, not possest ; a scene of dreams 
From which the heart is shut ; from which it turns, 

Lest it sljould open spitngs of bitterness ; 

The paradise is there, but still hufond! 

There is a gult betwixt : I may not pass 
And taste the pieusuic of that genial larth, 

And feel the balm of yon embracing heaven." 

The concluaion is perfect, both as a panionahip. Though in the time of 
picture and as a moral. It is a win- winter, the recoilections are of sum- 
try scene ; the view is from St Vin- mer. Is there, then, despondency ? 
cent's rocks, Clifton. It is painted No. Whilst all below is of darkness, 
with all the discrimination of a skil- dreariness, and death, there is above 
ful painter. The view encloses the a light, as from heaven, that turns 

npw almost sacred haunts of the the thoughts to pious adoration to 

|.hildh4>od and boyhood of those dear the consolation of a Christian, 
i^nes lost ; paints, too, a father's com* 

“ Now I look 
Upon R scene of wintry drearinnent, 
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Palei leafleis, herblets, cold ; on that black atrcanit 
Black from o’erpowering white, the veiy barks, 

And they, the living beings, that propel 
Their sullen, sluggish motion, darkling move, 

As if the nether Acheron rolled on 
Its tide before me, and a ghostly heet 
Sail'd on its ebon current. Oh most strange 
And tLOst eoiigei.ial picture ; death is there — 

Death is before my vision ; death within 
My heart ; but, as I lift my saddening eyes, 

The tops of those tall cliffs are tinged with light 
As it were gold, and on my left, the sky 
Is one clear space of azure, where the sun, 

A broaden'd orb, in ruddy splendour bangs, 

About to drop beyond the western bills ; 

Making the wiutcii'd banks and woodlands brown, 
'J'lie clear black current, and the darksome barks, 
More desolate from contrast, yet to nil 
Yielding a glory and sublime relief 
AVith mingled gorgeous imagery of light. 

Though solemn still and chasten’d with the gloom 

Of desolation. How the mind, effused 

Out of itfcll, rommunicates the hue 

Of its own subtle spirit to the forms 

Of outward things, and inuLes the woods and streams 

Jlespond to its discourse, and cfaaructfr 

Their feature by its passion ! 1 beheld 

A grave of wattrs, deepening dark and still 

Beneath me, and ubove, the tinging gleam 

01 light from heaven; the resurreciion’s dawn 

(Gliding the funeral vault; and, in the sun, 

I'he f'liristian’s rest of glory; light and strength 
In liis dt dine— the earnest of liKs rise ' *’ 


MKMOIRS OF H THER. KITTEN BY HIMSELF, 

\XD EDITED BV M. MICHELET (CIIIEF OF THE HISTORIC SECTION OF THE 
ARCHIVES OF fram e). 


The gentleman who has undeita- 
ken the very useful and important 
labour of translating and arranging 
the papers which compose the vo- 
lumes before us, and ot introducing 
them to the public, has every claim 
that literary merit, and a life devoted 
to serious and ennobling pursuits, can 
give to a large space himself in our 
pages. The absorbing interest, how- 
ever, of the subject on whichhe treats 
in the work now under our considera- 
tion, precludes us from the gratifica- 
tion of making Lis own distinguished 
deserts known on the present occa- 
sion to our readers. It must suffice 
to remind them that M. Michelet is 
the author of a history of the Roman 
Republic, and of two volumes (to be 
continued) of a history of France. 
Both of these works display immense 
erudition, not merely derived from 
the beaten high-roads of historic re- 
search, but also from the excursive 
enquiries of the poet and the anti- 


quarian. But unfortunately for M. 
Michelet's reputation, he seems ever 
to have been questioning rather the 
disembodied spirit than the palpable 
facts of history. He has been in tho 
habit of summoning before him as 
good historic matter, the fables, 
symbols, legends, and superstitions 
of past times, and has endeavoured 
to extract from them the secret phi- 
losophic meaning, which, he will 
have it, they enfold. This has ren- 
dered him obscure, and has hinder- 
ed him from acquiring that popu- 
larity which many who possess not 
the tithe of his genius and attain- 
ments daily obtain. Every one, 
nevertheless, can perceive that his 
productions give evidence of sur- 
prising learning, eloquence, and Ik- 
bour, and of a vivid and potent fancy 
and pow'er of reason, which — albeit 
they deal chiefly with unmanageable 
abBtraetion«*-exbibit an intellect of 
the highest order* M* Michelet is la 
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liis private character cono^letelv a 
hermit of knowledge. Though a 
very young man, he keeps himself 
quite apart from the distractions of 

S leasure and agitations of politics. 

[e lives in an obscure and retired 
part of Paris, and devotes his days 
and nights to conscientious study 
and labour. It is not at all beside 
our present purpose to notice the 
characteristics of mind and conduct 
of the author before us. When a life 
of Luther is given to the world, and 
that by a Frenchman and a Roman 
Catholic, one naturally enquires into 
the habits of thought and life of the 
person from whom such a commu- 
nication proceeds. This enquiry in 
the present instance meets with a 
satisfactory answer. M. Michelet 
has himself informed us why he 
broke off from his historical research- 
es to devote his time to an examina- 
tion into Christianity : In the mid- 
dle,’* he says, **ofthe Roman history 
1 met with Christianity in its origin ; 
half through the history of France, 1 
encountered it aged and decrepid. 
Proceeding a little farther, 1 meet it 
again. To ivhatever quarter I turn, 
it is before me ; it bars my way, and 
foibids me to pass on.’' A serious 
conviction of the importance of this 
subject is thus the sound preparation 
which M. Michelet has brought to 
the compilation of the interesting 
memoirs now on our table. 

These memoirs are composed al- 
together of letters and papers written 
by Lutber himself^ and give us a 
complete picture of the man as he 
was in life. Hitherto the too com- 
mon idea of the great reformer’s cha- 
racter has been that it was a mere 
compound of violence and rugged- 
nesB. These traits have been made 
80 prominent, that the finer lines of 
his portrait have been completely 
shaded from sight. If, in fact, we 
knew nothing of Dr Johnson but bis 
occasional bursts of savage and un- 
couth manners, we should not have 
a more erroneous impression of him 
than is generally entertained of Lu- 
ther. Another reason of our mis- 
conception is, that we too often ho- 
nour mere daintiness of mind with 
tfie names of delicacy, sensibiJity 
humanity, virtue; whilst the rough 
exterior and the passionate expres- 
Bion> smack, to the taste of drawing- 
room, fashionable, e/ite society, 
vrheace opinions are usually circu- 


lated, only of brutality and ferocity. 
Perhaps, however, the finest, rich- 
est, and most generous species of 
character is that which presents to 
the daintj/ the most repulsive surface. 
Within the rough riud the feelings 
are preserved unsophisticated, ro- 
bust, and healthy. The noli me tan- 
gcre outside keeps off that insidious 
swarm of artificial sentimentalities 
which taint, and adulterate, and 
finally expel all natural and vig<)r- 
ous emotions from within us. The 
idea of a perfect man has always 
been figured forth in our minds by 
the emblem of the lion coming out 
of the lamb, and the lamb coming 
out of the lion. Of this dcsrriptiou 
of character was Luther. Nothing 
could exceed hisHiibmisNiveness and 
humility w hen a choice was left him 
whether to be humble or daring ; but 
when conscience spoke, no other 
consideration was for a moment at- 
tended to, and he certainly did then 
shake the forest in his rnagnificent 
ire. Rut if we behold liim one mo- 
ment, to use his ow'ii quotation from 

scripture, I'onttmpt vjhiu prin- 
ces, and highly raging against the 
highest upon eartli, we see him the 
next in his familiar correspondence 
a poor, humble, aihirted man, not 
puffed up with pride at the great 
things he had accoinplibhed, but ra- 
ther struck down by a sense of his 
own unworthiness. As to his vio- 
lence, it was part of his mission to 
he violent, and those who lay it to 
his charge as blamewoitby, seem to 
us not to accuse him, but to accuse 
Providence. Not to Lave been vio- 
lent, would in him have been not to 
have been in carncht. And hero it 
must be observed, that his violence 
was only verbal ; it was merely ^he 
rousing voice to awaken Europe 
from the lethargy of ages. In his 
opinions and views be was the most 
moderate of all the reformers. In bis 
coarsencsB, however, his low origin 
certainly speaks out, yet there is 
something sublime in the peasant 
(the miner’s son) dragging popes and 
kings Into his wrestling ring, and 
handling them with as much rough- 
ness and as little ceremony as ho 
would a hobnailed clown from a 
country market-place. But let us 
follow him into private life. Here it 
is that we shall best learn to appre- 
ciate him. We will not dwell upon 
bis constant contentment in poverty. 
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and his contempt for riches, because 
this is the characteristic of almost all 
great men who are really worth 
more than gold can procure them ; 
but his long unbroken friendship 
with Melancthoo— *a character so 
opposite to his own, and in some re- 
spects so 6up'*rior, as he w'as the 
first to acknowledge himself— has al- 
ways struck US as a proof that he 
possessed much sweetness and gen- 
tleness of disposition. Envyorjea^ 
lousy never interrupted for a mo- 
ment the fraternal affection that sub- 
sisted between these great men. Of 
those passions indeed Luther seems 
not to have been susceptible. Nei- 
ther did personal ambition come near 
him. Though he had so many titles 
to it, he never claimed tlie supre- 
macy over his contemporary refor- 
mers. Notwithstanding the great 
tilings he had performed, he gave 
himself no uir of grandeur or iniport- 
ance. He seemed to consider him- 
self as a common man among com- 
mon men. lie was Doctor Martin 
Luther, and nothing more. There 
W'as a simplicity and commonness in 
his habits and conversation which 
contrasts wonderfully with the 
mighty revolution he brouglit about. 
'J'his simplicity, we were going to 
say, shows his native greatness, but 
we coricct ourselves, and add, that 
it exhibits that apostolic frame of 
mind which all the uiessengers of 
God, from Moses downw'ards, have 
displa}ed. Such men are moulded 
at once by the hand that sends them. 
Tiie accidents of this world have no 
power (as they have upon others) to 
change or modify their moral con- 
formation. There is a oneness, a 
wholeness, an uncumpoundedness of 
character in these elect instruments; 
on their moral frame is chiselled by 
the divine finger one idea, and one 
only — and that external to their 
earthly condition. Hence was be- 
gotten the simplicity and bomelinesa 
of Luther's walk in life. Had he 
acted the great man he would have 
proved that he was not the apostle. 
The frank, popular, coBrBe,and some- 
what peasant- bearing which marked 
him, has made him the hero of the 
populace to this day in Germany. 
What is also remarkable in a man of 
bis indubitable and profound piety 
is, that bo bad no sanctified airs, no 
austerity. On the contrary he loved 
painting, music, singlog, and decent 


conviviality. We wish indeed it were 
not considered necessary now-a- 
days to assume a peculiar solemnity, 
a peculiar formality of manners, as 
a badge of piety. Nothing makes so 
many hypocrites as this. The pious 
man should endeavour to avoid as 
much as possible the external mani- 
festations of his piety, all that can be 
imitated without being realized. In 
this matter Luther was a perfect 
model. We feel thoroughly con- 
vinced that all which he possessed 
was real, precisely because there was 
no show, no parade whatever of 
sanctity about him. In bis family, 
and among his neighbours, he was 
jovial, affectionate, f/elwnnuire. His 
piety was not put on him, but broke 
out of him. It flowed in a mingled 
stream with his everyday life and 
convertation. The gravel and the 
gold rolled together in the rich chan- 
nel of his mind, and he made no 
effort to exhibit only the one and to 
conceal the other. 

We shall now proceed to our ex- 
tracts, and in these we shall avoid as 
much as may be those which allude 
to the early controversies of the Re- 
formation, concerning which the 
world has long since made up its 
mind, and shall give merely such as 
exhibit the character, and touch up« 
on the most interesting passages of 
the life of the reformer. Our first 
shall be from a letter wherein he re- 
capitulates the extraordinary events 
of his life : “ 1 have often conversed,** 
he writes, with Melancthon, and 
have related to him the history of my 
whole life from point to point. 1 am 
the son of a peasant ; my father, 
my grandfather, and great grandfa- 
ther, were mere peasants. My hi- 
ther went to Mansfeld, and there 
became a miner. 1 was bom there. 
That I should afterwards become a 
bachelor, a doctor, &c., was that 
written in the stars ? Whenl made 
myself a monk I astonished every 
one ; when 1 changed the brown bon- 
net for another, a new surprise. This 
indeed vexed my father, and dis- 
pleased him much. 1 afterwards 
dragged about tlie Pope by the hair 
of his head, and then married an es- 
caped nun, and have had children. 
Who could have seen all these things 
in the stars ? who could have an- 
nounced such strange events to me 
beforehand ? ” 

The boyhood of Luther was mark- 
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ed with the most extreme poverty. 
His father, instead of making him 
work in the mines, sent him to 
Bchool, but it appears that he sub- 
sisted at this time partly by ciiarity, 
indeed by begging. "Let no one 
despise before me,” he writes in af- 
ter iife» those poor people who go 
singing from door to door, and ask- 
ing propter Deum, 1 also have 
been a poor beggar. 1 have received 
bread at the doors of many houses, 
particularly at Eisenach, my dear 
town.” 

For his father he always enter- 
tained the most filial affection and 
respect, and writes as follows to 
Melancthon, when announcing the 
death of his humble parent : It is 

a duty of piety in me to weep lor 
him in whom the father of mercy 
gave me a father, who, by his la- 
bour and sweat nourished and form- 
ed me such asl am, little as that is. 
Certainly 1 rejoice that he lived till 
now, and saw the light of truth. 
Blessed be God through all eternity 
for all his councils and decrees ! 
Amen I ” 

A terrible accident was the cause 
of Luther’s becoming a monk. One 
of his friends was struck dead by a 
flash of lightning at his side. At the 
instant he mado a vow to St Anne to 
make himself a monk if he survived. 
He fulfilled his vow, though ho de- 
clares that he felt no vocation for the 
monastic state. His father was not, 
till two years after, reconciled to the 
determination of his son, but at the 
end of that time assisted at his ordi- 
nation, and put Into his hand all the 
money he had been able to save by 
his hard labour, twenty florins. 

Here is the place to speak of these 
terrible temptations which Luther 
suffered, and which form so promi- 
nent a feature in his life. On one 
occasion he declares himself to have 
experienced so keen and so long 
continued an anguish that he neither 
ate, drank, or slept for fourteen days 
and nights. We may readily imagine 
at least that he was so absorbed in his 
affliction as hardly to know what he 
did mechanically, and to have been 
insensible of the distressed repose 
which must nevertheless have come 
upon him. It is remarkable that all 
our great awakeners in religion have 
had a depth of experience m the spi- 
ritual raaclilags of our nature which 


others can scarcely comprehend. It 
is true the great tension of abstract- 
ed thoughts from which this arises 
often threatens to unseat the reason, 
and generally leaves behind it some 
ravaged spot in the intellect. But 
such is the misery of our moral con- 
ditiou, that it requires a violent 
wrench, almost a disorganization of 
the mind, to loose it from Its stubborn 
holdings on the eartJi, and give it its 
original upward direction. So that 
where true wisdom is, there Is usual- 
ly some staring folly to mock at it. 
Luther is a striking example of this. 
He could not believe in God without 
haviug grinning devils to mow and 
gibber at bis creed. He thus writes 
of the temptation be experienced in 
the monastery. " Ah ! if St Paul lived 
at present bow 1 should wish to know 
wliat sort of temptation he experien- 
ced. His thorn in the flesh was not 
what the Papists imagine. Oh no, it 
wskB Bometiiing greater than the des- 
pair caused by sin. It was the temp- 
tation spoken of in the Psalm ; * my 
God, my God, why hast thou forsa- 
ken me.* As if the Psalmist would 
say, you aie iny enemy without a 
cause, and like Job— I am neverthe- 
iesH just and innocent. 1 am sure 
tliat the book of Job is a true history, 
of t^hicli a poem was afterwards 
made. Jerome and the other fathers 
have had their temptations, but these 
were nothing in comparison to those 
which assault the soul,— when the 
messenger of Satan sttike.s with his 
JislH," He tells us afterwards how 
those hoiTible thoughts here alluded 
to were appeased. “ In studying the 
epistles of St Paul, 1 had a violent 
desire to know the scope of St PauKs 
argument in his letter to the Romans. 
One single expression stopped me. 
Jiistitin Dei rivelninr in itth. I hated 
this word, Justitia Dti, because, ac- 
cording to the doctors, 1 had under- 
stood it to mean active justice, by 
which God is just, and punishes the 
unjust and sinners. 1 hated this just 
God, the punisher of sinners. But 
as 1 meditated on these words day 
and night, ‘ The justice of God is re- 
vealed in him, as it is written the Just 
shall live by faith! God had at last 
pity on me; i understood justice 
of God (translated in our Bible more 
correctly, * righteousness*) was that 
by which by the gift of God thejust 
lived, that is to say, faith* 1 from 
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that moment felt myself, as it were, 
new born, and 1 seemed to enter 
through open gates into paradise.” 

We liave quoted the above passa* 
ges because on the trouble and solu- 
tion of the question tliey speak of 
hinged all the after career of Lutlier. 
We must see him now at Rome. 
“ When I arrived,” he says, 1 fell 
on my knees, lilted my hands to 
heaven, and exclaimed, ' Hail ! holy 
Rome, sanctified by the holy mar- 
tyrs, and by their blood which has 
been shed here 1 ’ ” In his fervour, 
he says, he visited every sacred 
place, saw all, believed all. But he 
soon perceived that he believed 
alone. Christianity seemed utterly 
forgotten in the capital of the Chris- 
tian world. The warlike fiery Ju- 
lius il. was then Pope, and this fa- 
ther of the faithful breathed nothing 
but blood and ruin. To speak 'of 
grace and the inetlicacy of works 
to this singular priest, who has been 
represented by Michael Angelo as 
destroying Bologna by his benedic- 
tions, would have been an absurd 
contradiction of sense. In the church- 
es, loo, Luther could not fjud the 
consol aiion of a good mass. The 
Italian priests made a scandalous 
parade of their infidelity. In conse- 
crating the host they used to say, 
**jmm8 esctfmnis manehis** “ I would 
not,” says Luther, “ for an hundred 
thousand Horins have missed see- 
ing Jlome” (and he repeats these 
words three times). “ 1 should have 
feared that 1 might have done iujus* 
tire to the Pope.” 

The gradual steps by which Lu- 
ther arrived at the conviction that 
Popery was anti- Christian are well 
known, but his conscientious hesita- 
tions, his extreme submissiveness to 
the Pope and Cardinals in the be- 
ginning, which would even have 
been abject if it had not sprung from 
a conscience afraid to transgress the 
line of duty, has not been apprecia- 
ted. His subsequent violence has 
been trumpeted abroad as something 
very scandidous, but his lukewarm 
censurers have failed to perceive that 
both violence and submission arose 
In him from the same sources— con- 
science. Of hisBubmissivenesB, we 
have, besides his first letters to the 
Pope and other instances, the fol- 
lowing example. When summoned 
to Augsbourg, be had an interview 
with (he Archbishop of Trent* of 


which hegives the following account. 
“ At the expiration of three davs, the 
Archbishop of Trent a^i ved. I came 
before him in all humility. 1 fell at 
his feet, prostrating myself on the 
earth, and remained there till he bad 
ordered me to rise three times. This 
leased him much, and gave him 
opes that 1 might retract. But when 
1 returned to him the next day, 1 re- 
fused to do so in the slightest parti- 
cular. He then said to me, ' Do you 
think the Pope cares about Ger- 
many ? Do you think the princes 
will defend you with arms and ar- 
mies ? Certainly they will not. 
Where, then, will you find refuge ? * 

* Under the heaven/ 1 replied.” 

The next public arena he appear- 
ed on was Leipsic, where he had 
been challenged by Doctor Eck to 
defend his doctrines. We only men- 
tion this well-known polemical com- 
bat which took place there, as it 
gives us occasion to quote the fol- 
lowing letter which Luther was obli- 
ged to address to the Elector of Sax- 
ony, praying him to furnish him with 
two surplices before he could ap- 
pear with decency before his anta- 
gonist. “ I beg,” he says, “ of your 
electoral grace to have the goodness 
to buy for me a white surplice and 
a black one. The white one I hum- 
bly ask for. As for the black one, 
your highness owes it me ; for two 
or three years ago you promised it 
to me; and PfeHinger loosens the 
strings of Ills purse so unwillingly, 
that 1 have been obliged to procure 
one for myself. 1 humbly beg your 
lnghiic88,who thought that theP^a/m- 
ster merited a black surplice, to ad- 
judge a white one to St Paul.” 

Although the great act of Luther’s 
life — his appearance before the diet 
of Worms — is better known than 
any other event of his career, we 
cannot pass over so important a 
passage in his life. To all Protest- 
ants it must be perpetually interest- 
ing, and the accounts we can now 
furnish have not been hitherto, we 
believe, published. We will first 
take the description of his proces- 
sion to Worms from the pen of an 
enemy. “ A chariot,” it says, “ was 
prepared for him in tlie form of a 
closed litter. Around him were 
many learned personages, the prevCt 
Jonas, the doctor Schurf^ and the 
theologian Amsdorff, &c. See, Where- 
e?er he peNedi (here was a great 
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concourBC of people. In the hotelle- 
rles was good cneer, joyous liba- 
tions, and even music. Luther him- 
aelf, to draw all eyes upon him, 
played the liarp like another Or- 
pheus. Although the safe-conduct 
of the Emperor prohibited him 
from preaching on his route, he 
preached at Erfurth, and on the day 
of tjaasiniodi had his sermon pub- 
lished/' Another account, from a 
friendly hand, says — ” Martin is of 
a middling height. Cares and stu- 
dies have made him so thin, that 
one may count all the bones in his 
body. He is, nevertheless, in all 
the force and verdure of his age. 
His voice is clear and piercing. 
Powerful in his doctiine, admirable 
in his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
he can recite almost all its verseii, 
one after the other. He is never at 
a loss, and has at his disposition a 
world of thouglita and words (st/lvn 
iurfena verbonna tt rtrum). In his 
conversation he is agreeable and 
easy. There is notliing hard or 
austere in his air. He even suffers 
himself to enjoy the pleasures of 
life. In society he is gny, pleasing, 
unembarrassed, and preserves a per- 
fect serenity of countenance, in 
spite of the atrocioii;^ menaces of 
bis adversaries. It is difficult to 
believe that this man could under- 
take such great things without the 
divine protection/* Luther himself 
has given us a most interesting re- 
cital of what took place at the Diet, 
from which we give the following 
extracts: — “ When I had arrived at 
Oppenheim, near Worms, Master 
Bucer came to me, and persuaded 
me not to enter into the city. Sc- 
glapian, the confessor of the Empe- 
ror, had told him, that if 1 entered 
Worms, I should be burnt alive. 
These wretches gave out these me- 
naces, that 1 might be deterred from 
making my appearance ; for if I had 
delayed three days, my safe-con- 
duct would have been no longer 
good, the gates would have been 
shut upon me, 1 should not have 
been heard, and have been con- 
demned tyrannically. 1 advanced, 
then, in the simplicity of my heart ; 
and when 1 was in sight of the city, 

I wrote to Spalatin,to tell him 1 had 
arrived, and to ask him where I was 
to lodge. They were astonished at 
mj unforeseen arrival; for they 
th^lit that 1 should have remain- 


ed without, arrested by terror. 
Two of the nobles, the Lord of 
Hersfeld, and John Schott, came to 
me by order of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, and conducted me to their 
own apartments ; but no prince 
came to see me. Only the counts 
and nobles looked at me very ear- 
nestly. The Pope had written to 
the Emperor not to observe the 
safe-conduct. The bishops urged 
him in the same sense; but the 
princes and the states would not 
consent. All this drew upon me 
great consideration. My enemies, 
indeed, were more afraid of me than 
1 was of them. The next day after 
my arrival, at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, the master of ceremonies 
of the empire, and the lieraUl who 
had accompanied me from Wittem- 
berg, came to conduct me to the 
HuU I fie ViUe, They led me through 
6ecr«;t passages, to avoid the great 
crowds which were assembled in 
the public ways. lu spite, however, 
of this precaution, a great concourse 
accompanied mo to the gate of the 
Hold de Vdh. Many had mounted 
to the tops of the houses, to see me 
pass. When 1 had entered into the 
hall, many lords came up to me, and 
addressed me in words of encou- 
ragement. ‘ Be intrepid,* said they; 

* speak like a man; fear not those 
who can kill the body, but have no 
power over the soul.’ — ‘ Monk/ said 
the famous Captain George Frunds- 
berg, putting his haud^ upon my 
shoulder, * take care; you are in 
more peril than any of us have ever 
been: but if you are ou the good 
road, God will not abandon you/ 
My examination was begun by Dr 
Eck, the official of the Bishop of 
Treves. ‘ Martin/ said he, ‘ you 
are summoned here to say if you 
acknowledge tlie books placed upon 
the table.* After 1 had acknowledged 
them, he demanded again, * Will 
you now disavow them.^ 1 replied, 

* My very gracious lord Emperor, 
some of these my writings are books 
of controversy, in which 1 attack my 
adversaries. Others are books of 
instruction and of doctriue. In the 
latter, I can and will retract no- 
thit^, for they contain the word of 
God. As to my books of contro- 
versy, if 1 have been too violent 
against any one, I am willing to al- 
low myself to be convinced of It, 
provided Ume is accorded me to re- 
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fleet.* *’ We regret that we cannot 
give the whole of the simple and 
most graphic narration of Luther of 
one of the most deeply interesting 
and important scenes that was ever 
acted before a human audience. 
We must content ourselves with a 
few of the concluding passages. 
'* The last and third part of my 
books,’* continued Luther, is of a 
])oleniical nature. 1 avow that 1 have 
been often more violent and bitter 
than suits my religion and my robe. 
But 1 give not myself out for a 
saint, it is not my life which is in 
discussion before you, but the doc- 
trine of Jesus Chi ist. Nevertheless, 
it is not iittiug that 1 should even 
make, any reti action here; for I 
should by so doing approve of the 
tyranny and impiety wliich have 
ravaged the church of God. I am 
hut a man ; 1 cannot defend my 
doctiine otberwi.^e than did my di- 
vine Siivioiir. When he was smit- 
ten by tlie oflicer of the high- priest, 
he said, ‘ if I have spoken e\il, bear 
witness of the evil.* If, then, the 
Loid him®clf demanded to be inter- 
to::ated, and that by a wicked slave, 
how much more should I, who am 
hut dust and ashes, and who may 
<leceive myself easily, claim the 
libel ly of justify iiig my doctrine. 
Jf tlie testimony of Scripture is 
ii!/aitibt me, I will retract with all 
iny lieart, and be the first to throw 
niy books into the fire.*’ After this 
discourHc, ilie oratc?r of the Empe- 
ror rose and said, that what had been 
di cided by councils could not be 
called into doubt, lie demanded, 
ill consequence, a simple and un- 
conditional retraction. Luther tlien 
rose again, and concluded with 
these words : — “ Since your impe- 
rial majesty and }our highnesses 
demand of me a brief and simple 
reply, 1 will give you one which has 
neither teeth nor horns. If I am 
not convinced by the holy Scrip- 
tures, or by other reasons clear and 
incontestable (for 1 will yield nei- 
ther to Pope nor councils, w'ho have 
often erred), I neither can nor will 
revoke any thing. The testimonies 
1 have cited have not been, and 
cannot he refuted. My conscience 
is a prisoner in the woid of Cod. 
No one should be counselled to act 
against his conscience. Here 1 am. 
1 cannot act otherwise. May God 
help me ! Amen.” The last clauee 


of this jMUsage he uttered in his 
native German, the rest of his dis- 
course having been delivered in 
Latin. Since the time when St 
Paul justified his doctrine before 
King Agrippa, no human being has 
cut BO simple, so noble, and there- 
fore BO sublime a figure as did Lu- 
ther at the Diet of Worms. 

spaces of Luther’s life. We do tlTis 
with regret, for there is not a single 
page in the volume before us from 
which we do not feel tempted to ex- 
tract something. After our hero re- 
former had been carried off to Wart- 
bourg,by his good friend the Elector, 
to put him beyond the reach of bis 
enemies, and from which place he 
dates his letters from the retjion of 
the aivt from the region of the birds, 
or f?o?n the mountain of the isle of 
Patmos, he was recalled to Wittem- 
berg by the alarming character 
which the reform began to take in 
the hands of Carlostad, of the de- 
magogue theologians, the breakers 
of images, the Anabaptists, and 
others. Luther strenuously oppo- 
sed these men, and in nothing did 
his moderation and powerful sense 
appear so much as in the advice he 
gave concerning them. ** Take 
care,” he says, in a letter to Me- 
lancthou, ** that our prince does not 
stain bis hands in the blood of the 
new prophets. It is with the word 
we must combat, with the word we 
must conquer; it is with the word 
we must destroy that which they 
have raised up by force and vio- 
lence. 1 condemn only by the 
word. He that believes, let him 
believe and follow ; he that believes 
not, let him not believe, and go on 
his way. No one should be con- 
strained to the faith or the things of 
the faith. By the word alone we 
must persuade. 1 condemn images 
but by the word — not that they 
should be burnt, but that no one 
should put confidence in them.” 
In another letter, he shows that 
he carried the spirit of modera- 
tion, and conciliation, even farther. 
When alluding to the reform just 
introduced into Brandenbourg, and 
the objection of the Elector to sup- 
press exterior ceremonies, he writes 
— ** As to processions and other ex< 
ternai things, whicli your prince will 
not abolish, this is my advice, — If 
he allows you to preach the gospel of 
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Jesus Christ purely, and without 
humau additions, to suppress the 
adoration of saints and masses for 
the dead, to renounce holy water, 
and not to carry tlie holy sacra- 
ment in processions, let him hare 
all the ceremonies he likes— carry a 
cross of gold or of sllrer— wear a 
surplice and a hood of velvet, of 
silk, of cloth, or wliatever be 
chooses ; if your prince is not con- 
tent with one surplice, put on three, 
like the high-priest Aaron, who put 
on tliree robes, one over another, all 
splendid, all magnificent; if bis 
electoral grace is not content with 
one procession, made witli parade 
and song, let him have seven at 
once, like the children of Israel 
going seven times round the walls 
of Jericho, sliouting and blowing 
trumpets; and if it amuses his 
grace, let Jiim open the march him- 
self, and dance before the others to 
the sound of sackbut, harp, dulci- 
mer, cymbal, aud all sorts of instru- 
ments: I shall not oppose it. These 
things add nothing to, and take no- 
thing from the gospel. If 1 could 
only have brought the Pope and his 
adherents to this^ how thankful I 
should have been to God? Truly, 
if the Pope had yielded thus far, he 
might have told me to wear what- 
ever he would, and I would have 
worn it to please him.'* 

If we were not quite sure that the 
volumes from which we are extract- 
ing will, in the course of a very short 
time, be translated into English, wu 
should feel it quite impossible to 
pass over those chapters which treat 
of Church Government, of monastic 
vows, and the war of the peasants 
which broke out at an early stage of 
the Reformation. Tiie wisdom and 
eloquence of Luther on these sub- 
'ecis are most remarkable. He makes 
t evident that he was not carried 
away by liiat spirit which has been 
since called the ** spirit of the age,” 
and which always means criminal 
excess^ although it is considered at 
the actual period the height of virtue 
to follow its impulses, but wrote and 
judged — albeit with his accustomed 
energy— with the temperance, mode- 
ration, and judiciousness of a spec- 
tator rather than an actor. It is re« 
markable, that although Luthet was, 
if ever one existed, an advocate of 
popular rights.aod the people's ebam- 
pipn egailist the granny of the hig^ 


and mighty, he is yet the sternest 
reprobater of revolt and insurrection 
that ever lived; he says, ** 1 think 
that all the peasants ought to perish 
rather than the princes and magis- 
trates** (princes and magistrates 
whom he has just before taxed and 
taunted in the bitterest language for 
their cruel oppressions), ** because 
the peasants take the sword without 
the divine authority. No pity, no 
tolerance, is due to the peasants 
but the indignation of Gocl and of 
men. They should be treated like 
mad dogs.** 

The last great controversy Luther 
entered into was with Erasmus, on 
the great question of free will and 
predestination. Without entering 
ourselves into this high and niystu- 
riiius matter, in which all disputants 
— whilst they bring, each in Ids own 
sense, positive aud conclusive proofs 
to bear them out in their respective 
views — must be foiled; wo will 
merely notice one singularity which 
attends it, viz. those who deny free 
will in man (the small number), 
which denial, in logic, destroys moral 
responsibility, are almost invariably 
the most scrupulous, strict, and 
pure in their lives; whilst those who 
deny predestination (the great 
rity), which, in logic, is a denial of 
the existence of God, are, with many 
exceptions certainly— the irreligious 
pnd the reprobate. It has always 
struck us that the two adverse pro- 
positions muHt both be admitted as 
positively true, though our reason 
is insuflicieut to reconcile them toge- 
ther. The point where they meet 
and are reconciled is alone Jddden 
from us. Except in this particular, 
the double proof of the respective 
trutli of each is complete. The two 
truths seem to be the two great 
chains of human destiny, the ex- 
treme ends of which descend to 
earth, while their summits reach to 
heaven, and the link that unites them 
is covered by the upliolding hand of 
God. Instead, however, of entering 
further into this matter, we will give 
a most interesting letter from Luther 
to Erasmus, whilst they were yet 
friends. This letter gives a goc^ 
description of the character and ge- 
nius of the person to whom It is ad- 
dressed, and is as follows : ** 1 have 
been a long time without writing to 
you, my dear Erasmus, i expected 
(hat yoU| the greateet of the twoi 
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would have first broken silence. I 
thought even that charity command- 
ed you to begin. 1 do not reproach 
you with having kept apart from us 
In the fear of embarrassing the cause 
which you maintain against our ene- 
mies, the Papists. lam not otherwise 
displeased with you than that in some 
of the books you have published, 
there arc some places in which you 
bite and sting us rather keenly for 
the sake of gaining the favour and 
softening the fury of our adversaries. 
We perceive that the Lord has not 
given you the energy and the mind 
treely and courageously to attack 
those monsters, and we do not exact 
from you that which is above your 
strength. We have respected in you 
your weakness, and the mttasure of 
the gift of God imparted to you. The 
whole world cannot deny that you 
have made literature, by which the 
real understand lug of the Scriptures 
is ac(iiiired, llourisli, and that this 
gift ot Gud is in you magnificent and 
admirable, for which we must all 
render thanks. 1 liave therefore 
iieverdesired thatyoushouldudvarice 
beyond the measure of your mind to 
enter into our camp; you would 
render us no doubt great serriees by 
your talents and your elo<tueiice, but 
since your heart fails you, it is bet- 
ter to serve in the sphere for which 
(jod has prepared you. We fear 
only that you may be reduced by 
our adversaries to attack our dog- 
mas 111 your books, and then 1 sbull 
be constrained to resist you to the 
face. We luive appeased some of 
our own party w'ho had w'litten 
works to drag you into the arena. Ic 
is for this reason tliat I wished that 
the Ji.rjK),\ful(j(in ot lluttoii, and still 
more that your Sjmirjc of 
should not have been published. 
You must have felt yourself. In this 
last work, how easy it is to wTite ou 
moderation, and to accuse Luther of 
violence; but how difiicult — how 
impossible — without a special gift 
of the Spirit, it is to be mild and 
moderate in our language, and In 
earnest at the same time. Believe 
it then, or believe it not, but the 
Christ is my witness, that I feel for 
you from the bottom of my soul. In 
seeing so much hatred, anger, and 
bad passions excited against you. 
Nevertheless, perhaps your antago- 
nists of our party are prompted by a 
legitimate zeal. It seems to them 
tfait you hayo uBWorthiljr proyoked 


them. As for myself, although ir- 
ritable and often urged by anger to 
write with bitterness, 1 have never 
done BO except against the obstinate. 
I have therefore restrained nay pen, 
in spite of your stinging remarks, 
and 1 have promised still to re- 
strain it, till you declare yourself 
openly against me. For whatever 
may be our differences of opinion, 
with whatever impiety or dissimu- 
lation you express your disappro- 
bation or your doubts on the most 
important points of religion, 1 nei- 
ther can nor will accuse you of wil- 
ful ness. But what is to be done 
now ? On both sides controversy 
has become greatly envenomed. As 
for me, I would it I could become a 
mediator, make your adversaries 
cease from attacking you with so 
much fury, and suffer your old age 
to repose in peace in the Lord. They 
would agree to this, 1 think, if they 
righily considered your feebleness, 
aud tlie greatness of the cause which 
has long since outstripped your little 
stature. Things have come to such 
a point, that there is nothing to fear 
for our cause, even if Erasmus 
should unite all h!s forces against 
us. Yet there is some reason that 
your adversaries should be ill able 
to bear your attacks ; human weak- 
ness is easily frightened and irritated 
at the authority and name of Eras- 
mus ; to be bitten by Erasmus once, 
is a very different thing from being 
attacked by all the Papists in a bana. 
1 wished to say all this to you, dear 
Erasmus, in proof of my candour, 
and because 1 desire that the Lord 
may give you a spirit worthy of your 
name. Should not that happen, I 
demand at least of you that you re- 
main spectator of our drama. Unite 
not your forces to those of our ad- 
versaries; publish no books against 
me, and 1 will publish none against 
you," &c. 

We must now see Luther married, 
and at home. Mr Dunham, in bis His- 
tory of Germany, has made, in our 
opinion, some very superficial ob- 
servations upon the marriage of the 
reformer, lie seems to think, that 
once having taken the vow of celi- 
bacy, this vow obliged Luther to re- 
main always unmarried. Without 
pushing this argument into the ab- 
surd consequences it would lead to, 
we will merely observe that a vow, 
if it be at all rational and perniis- 
siblei Is made up of the moral con- 
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fiideratlons and convictions which 
go to its formatioDf and that when 
these are proved to have been false, 
the vow — its component parts no 
longer holding together — dissolves 
of itself, and goes to the winds. To 
consider it otherwise, is to make it a 
sel^exiatcut demon to tyrannize 
over and enchain men, quite irres- 
pective indeed, in defiance of their 
reason. We have always admired 
the conscientious boldness Luther 
gave evidence of in marrying, and 
tiiat his taking this step was not oc- 
casioned by the gross motive which 
his grosser enemies have deliglitcd 
to imagine, is clear, from the follow- 
ing passages from his letters. Wri- 
ting to Ainsdorf, ho says, — ** Trust- 
ing still to live some years, I hfiAO 
not refused to give my father the 
hope of a posterity. 1 wit-lied also 
to practise what 1 have taug]it,e.q>e- 
cially as otlicrs ha\e siiown th*'m- 
seJves popiisillanimoua in not profit- 
ing hy \Ahat is so clearly recom- 
mended in the Sci iptures. 1 have lol- 
lowed only the will of God. For my 
wife I feel no burning disordered 
passion, but only afleciiou.” As a 
proof that this statement of his iei 1- 
ings was true, he wrote to a young 
scholar at Nuremberg, Baipngaitr 
III r, to whom it appears ids uife 
had been attached, in the following 
terms, jut.t before his marriage: — 
” If you wish to obtain your (^aiLa 
rine dc Bora, make haste hiTore 
she is given to another, who has his 
hand upon her. Nevertheless, she 
has not got over her love for you. 
As for ine, I should rejoice to see 
you united.” A 3 'ear after his mar- 
riage h '5 writes to Strcfel, — ** Ca- 
tharine, my dear rib, salutes yon: 
she is in good he'iUli, God be thank- 
ed, gentle and loving to me, obe- 
dient and meek in all things beyond 
my hopes. 1 would not change my 
poverty for the riches of Cru‘nua.” 
Luther was indeed at this time in ex- 
treme poverty, so much so, as to be 
obliged, like St Paul, to work at a 
trade. If the world,” he says, “ wdll 
not let us live by the word, let us live 
by our bands.” He became a tur- 
ner. “ Since,” he says in another 
letter, there is neither art nor li- 
terature among us barbarians. 1 and 
Wolfgang, my servant, have taken to 
turning.’^ He also built and plant- 
ed, ** 1 have planted a garden,” he 
wrote to Spalatin, ** and built a foun- 
tain, and both the one and the other 


have succeeded. Come, and you 
shall be crowned with lilies and 
roses.” An abbot of Nuremberg 
made him, at about this time, a pre- 
sent of a clock. ** 1 must,” he says, 
when acknowledging the present, 
** make myself a disciple of the ma- 
thematieiaus, to comprehend all 
this tnechaiiism, for 1 have never 
seen any thing like it.” And, some 
time after, “ 1 have received the in- 
struments for turning. I have, for 
the muinent, tools enough, unless 
you could send me some of a new 
kind which may turn of themselves, 
whilst my servant is gaping and 
staling about him. I am already 
pretty far advanced in clockmakiug. 
Your clock is precious to mark the 
time to my diunkeii Saxons, who 
pay mor* atteniion to their glasses 
than to the Itour, and care little 
whether the sun, the clock, or lie 
who regulates it, go right or wrong.” 

During liie domestie peiiud of Ids 
life, Luther was seized with a sud- 
den and violent illnchs. llel)elie\rd 
himseU to bi* on the point of death, 
and, after a feru'iit prayer, he tuiii- 
ec] towaitK Doctors IjngiMihageu and 
Jonas, and said, ** The world lo\es 
falseliood, and tliere are many who 
will say I retracted before death. I 
beg of yon, then, instanlly to receive 
my profession of faith. ’ I declare, 
my conscience, that I have taught 
the true word of God, whieh the 
Lord has imposed upon me, and 
constrained me to do. Yes, I d«- 
clare ihiit what 1 have preaclied of 
the faith of chaiity, of the cross, ot 
the holy tacramenf, and of other ar- 
ticles of Christian doctrine, is just, 
good, and salutary.” Some lioiiis 
after he asked for his wife, and when 
hlic came, sr.id, “ Where is my little 
heart, my dear little Johirr” And* 
w'hen the cldld was brought, he said, 
w'hh tears iu his eye*<, ()h ! dear 
little child, 1 commend you to God, 
you and your good mother, my dear 
Catharine. You have nothing, but 
God wdll take care of you ; He is the 
father of orphans and of wddows. 
Preserve them, Oh, my God ! as you 
have preserved and instructed me 
to this day,” Ho then said a few 
words to his wife about some silver 
goblets. “ You know,” he added, 

we have nothing but that.” 

Luther was roused from his do- 
mestic avocations by the war which 
threatened Germany from Turkey, 
and afterwards by the Diet which 
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waa held at Augsbourg. In a letter, 
written to Melancthon at thia period, 
we meet witli the following charac- 
tei isiie passage, which no other man 
that ever lived could have writU»u 
but Luther : — My health is feeble. 

. . . . But 1 despise the messenger 
of Satan, who is sent to buffet my 
flesh. If I can neither read nor 
write, at least I can think and pray, 
and even (jiiarrel with the devil, and 
then sleep, idle, play, and sing. As 
for you, iny dear Philip, do not af- 
flict youiaelf about this affciir, which 
is not in your hands, but in that of 
oNK iiiore powerful, and horn whom 
no one can take it.** An allusion is 
made in the al)ove passage to the re- 
conciliation Melancthon was trying 
to bring about between the Papists 
and the lleforniers. lie, Luther, 
writes on the subject to Spulatin, — 
“ I learn that you have undertaken 
an admirable work, to make Luther 
aii<l the Pope, agree. But the Pope 
will not be reconciled, and Luther 
also re fuses. Take care that you 
are not losing your time, and trou- 
bling yourself in \abi. If you suc- 
ceed, 1 wi.l also, to foiiuw your ex- 
ample, engage to reconcile ChriAt 
and Belial !** 

We giie the following passage as 
a specimen of Luther’s ihuuderirig 
and blasting elo(|U(‘nce. An anony- 
mous wTiter bad accused the Pro- 
testants of Germany of arming in 
secret for the pmpo>e of surprising 
the ('atliolicR. The following is the 
reply to this accusation: — “ Prom 
whence this publication proceeds, 
is carefully hiddtm. No one must 
know its author. Well, then, I am 
WMlling to be ignorant also. 1 will 
have a ( old, that I may ntu $miiU the 
awkward pedant. Neverlhelcss, 1 
will try my skill; 1 will strike hard 
upon the sack, and if my blow's fall 
upon the ass within, it will not be 
my fault.” # * * “ Whether it be 
true or not that the Lutherans are 
making preparations, this concerns 
me not. 1 have neither ordered them 
or advised them in the matter. 1 
neither know what they will do, or 
what they will not do ; but since the 
Papists announce in tliis book that 
they believe in these armaments, 1 
receive the report with pleasure, 
and rejoice in their illusions and 
alarms. 1 would augment, oven if 1 
could, these illusions, for no other 
reason than to make them die of the 
fright. If Cain kills Abel, if CaU- 


phas persecutes Jesus, it is just 
that they should be punished. Let 
them live in trances of terror; let 
them tremble at the rustling of a 
leaf; let them see on all sides the 
pliantoms of insurrection and of 
death. — Nothing can be more equit- 
able.” # ♦ « But do you think that 
we know not of your edict I Do you 
believe that we are ignorant that, by 
this edict, all the swords of the em- 
pire are sharpened and unsheathed, 
all the arquebusses loaded, all the 
cavalry ready to burst upon the 
Klector of Saxony and his party, to 
spread Are and blood, and to fill the 
country with tears and desolation ? 
This is your edict, these are your 
murderous enterprises, scaled with 
your seals and with your arms ; and 
you would call this peace, and you 
dare to accuse the Lutherans of 
troubling the public tranquillity? Oh, 
impudence — Oh, hypocrisy without 
bounds! But I understand you — 
you would wish that the Lutherans 
should make no preparations for the 
war with which their enemies threat- 
en them. Thanks — thanks, sweet 
souls ! 1, as a preacher, truly ought 
to endure this — 1 know it well; and 
those to whom the grace is given, 
ought to endure it likewise. But 
that others will also submit, is what 
1 cannot guarantee to tyrants. If I 
gave publicly advice to the Protest- 
ants, the tyrants would profit by it, 
and 1 will not free them from the 
fear of our resistance. Do they wish 
to gain their spurs by massacring 
us ? Let them gain them then witli 
peril, as becomes brave knights. 
Cut-throats b}' trade, let them ex- 
pect at least to be received like cut- 
throats.” * * “ Whether 1 am cen- 
sured or not as being too violent, 1 
caic not. It shall be my glory and 
honour in future to be accused of 
PfmpeBting and raging against the 
Papists. For more than ten years 1 
have humbled myself and given them 
good words; and the rustics have 
grown proud and haughty. Well, 
then ! since they are Incorrigible, 
slnco there is no farther Lope of 
shaking their infernal resolutions by 
mildness, 1 break with them ; I will 
pursue them with my imprecations, 
without stop or rest, to my tomb. 
They shall never more have a good 
word from me. I would that my 
thunders and my ‘ lightnings roared 
and blazed over their grave.** * # # 
^ I cannot pray without cursing. 1 
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cinnot MT, haUoivtd be thy natM^ 
without adding, cursed be the name 
of the Papists, and all those who 
blaspheme thee. If I eay, thy king^ 
dom comCf 1 must add, cursed be the 
Popedom, and all the kingdoms 
which are opposed to thine. If 1 
say, thy will be done^ I add, cursed 
be the designs of the Papists, and of 
all those — may they perish— who 
fight against thee. In this way 1 
pray every day, and with me all the 

true faithful in Christ Jesus 

Nevertheless, I have for all the world 
a heart good and loving, and my 
greatest enemies know tliis theim 
selves well.** 

We must return a^ain to Luther 
in private life, and whilst he is seated 
at bis table, by the side of his wife, 
in the midst of his children and his 
friends, gather up some anecdotes 
and scraps of his conversation : It 
is almost as impossible,” he said, ** to 
dispense with female society as it is 
to live without eating and drinking ; 
the image of marriage is found in all 
creatures, not only in the animals of 
the earth, the air, and tlie water, but 
also in trees and stones, h^very one 
knows that there are tiecs, such as 
the apple and the pear-tree, which 
are like husband and wife, and which 
prosper better when they are, plant- 
ed together. Among stones the same 
tiling may be remarked, especially 
in precious stones, — the coral, the 
emerald, and others. The heaven is 
husband of the earth. He vivi- 
fies her by the heat of the sun, by 
the rain and the wind, and causes 
her to bear all sorts of plants and 
fruits.” • • • The children of the 
doctor were dear the tabic, and were 
looking earnestly at some peaches 
which were passing round. The 
doctor observed, ** He who would 
see the image of a soul enjoying hope 
let him look here. Ah, if we could 
expect and hope for the life to come 
with as much joy.” ♦ * “ A certain 
■ign that God is the enemy of the 
Popedom, is that he baa refused to 
it the benediction of a natural poste- 
rity,” • • • « When Eve was brought 
before Adam, he, full of the Holy 
Spirit, gave her the most beautiful 
and glorious of names. He called 
her that is, the mother of all 

living. He called her not wife, but 
Mother, the mother of all living. 
This is a glorjr and an ornament 
more precious ibaii that of wife. She 
fa Hme omnium viventiumy the aonree 


of all human life. The word is brief, 
but neither Cicero nor Demos thenea 
could have been ao eloquent. It was 
the Holy Spirit who spoke by our 
first parent, and as he gave such 
noble praise to marriage, it is fitting 
that wo should cover and conceal 
all that is weak in woman.” * * * 
One day wlien his little boy Martin 
was at the breast of bis mother, the 
doctor said, ** This child, and all that 
belongs to me, is bated by the Pope, 
and by Duke George, hated by all 
their partisans, and hated by the 
devil. Tet all these enemies give no 
disturbance to the dear child. He 
troubles nut himself because so 
many powerful lords owe him deep 
grudges ; ho sucks gaily at the 
teat, looks all about him, laughing 
aloud, and sufiers himself to be scold- 
ed and chided at as much as one 
likes.” “ " * One day, on the road 
til Leipf*ic, the doctor, seeing a plain 
covered with superb wheat, burst 
out into the tollovving prayer, — “ Oh, 
God of goodness, you have given us 
a boiiittilul season. U is not on ac- 
count ol oiir piety, but to glorify thy 
holy UHUie. Grant, oh, rny God, that 
we may amend our lives and in- 
crease in grace. All in thee is niira- 
cle- Thy voice makes these plants, 
these beaiitifni wJieat crops, which 
rejoice the sight, to spring out of the 
earth, even from the arid sand. Oh, 
my Father, give to all thy children 
lludr daily hiead!” • * * When 
speaking of the saints, lie said : 
“ Wliataie all the saints in conipari- 
.*nin to (Jnitl? Nothing but little 
drops (d the night dew on the head 
ot the spouse, and in tiio locks of his 
hair.** * ^ ^ “The Paitr Ao.s/tr,*' 
he said, is my prayer ; there is 
none comparable to it. I like it bet- 
ter than any Psalm.” ♦ ♦ « 1 love 
not,” he said, on another occasion, 
that Philip (Melanctlion) should 
be present at my lectures or ser- 
mons, but 1 put the cross before me, 
and 1 say, Philip, Jonas, Pomer, and 
the others are nothing to me. 11 I 
thought of Melancthon and the doc- 
tor, 1 should do nothing good, but 1 
preach simply to the ignorant, and 
that pleases all. If I know Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, f reserve these fur 
our private meetings; and then. In- 
deed, our subtleties must astonish 
even God himself.” * • « 1 avow 
tiiat 1 have often been too violentb 
but not against the Pimdon. Against 
It there should be a language apart. 
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and all its words should be thunder- 
bolts. You cannot believe how 1 
love to see my adversaries enraged 
against me. I am never so superb 
or so audacious as when 1 find I have 
irritated them. Doctors, bishops, 
princes, what matter ? It is written : 
trtmucrurU grntes el populi meditati 
sunt inaniam, Adsisterunt reges terrm 
ct principea convenerunt in unum ad-- 
VLTHUit Deum ct adversus (^Jirintuni 
ejus, 1 liave such a disdain for these 
Satans, that if 1 were not retained 
here, I would go straight to Rome, 
in hate to the devil and all his furies; 
nevertheless, 1 must have patience 
with the Pope, with my disciples, 
with my domestics, with my Catha- 
rine, with all the w^orld ; my life is 
nothing else hut patience.” 

We must now hasten to the last 
houiH of this great man. He died at 
Kisleben, where he was born. He 
had l>ecn called there by the Maos- 
feld family to appease some domes- 
tic quarrels, in which he succeeded. 
He wrote several must beautiful and 
afi’ectionate letters to his wife from 
that ])Iacc, addressed quaintly — 
“ y\/ the rng learned and prufaund 
JJatne ( ‘nthai ine hntht mg gtacions 
n iff. Tit the gracious J)umc iUilha* 
lint Luthfiy mg dear nife^ nho (or~ 
Hunts hits* if too much. To mg street 
dear wfc VatUarine Tuth* r de ttuia-' 
His last words were, a few minutes 
btifore his death — Oh, my father, 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
father of all consolation, I thank tliec 
for having revealed to me ihy well- 
be.Ioted Son, in whom 1 believe, 
whom I liu\ e preached and acknow- 
ledged, loved and celebrated, and 
whom the Pope and tlio impious 
persecute. 1 commend to thee my 
soul, Oh, Jesus Christ, my Lord. 1 
am (|uitting this earthly body ; 1 am 
leaving tins life, but 1 know that 1 
shall abide eternally with thee.” 

We believe now that our extracts 
have been suflicient to give a very 
difl'erent idea of Luther’s character 
from what is generally entertained. 
We have, liowever, merely taken a 
bit here and a bit there, from two 
volumes; every page of which is 
full of interest. We have, never- 
theless, fulfilled our task, and pre- 
sented such a picture of the cha- 
racter of the Reformer, as, we be- 
lieve, could be furnished from no 
other book than the Memoirs now 
before us. Here, then, we should 
stop, if a passage in Monsieur Mi- 


chelet's preface did not seem to call 
for a remark or two. Monsieur Mi- 
chelet is statlnj^ the great argument 
which makes him prefer Catholicism 
to Protestantism. TJie passage, 
slightly abridged, is as follows 
The Catholic doctrine appears to 
us, if not more logical, at least more 
judicious, more fertile, more com- 
plete, than that of any of the sects 
which have risen up against It. Its 
feebleness, and its grandeur also, is, 
that it excludes nothing that belongs 
to man, and would satisfy, at the 
same time, all the contradictory 
principles of the human mind. Uni- 
versal in every sense, it is feeble 
against a speciality. Htrcsg is a 
choice, a speciality. Having embra- 
ced humanity at large, the Roman 
church has also partaken of its mi- 
series, Its contradictions. The pious 
and profound mystic of the Rhine 
and of the Low Countries, the rus- 
tic and simple Vaudois, pure as the 
verdure of the Alps, seemed to tri- 
umph when they accused her of 
adultery and prostitution, who had 
received all, adopted all. But they 
w'cre merely rivers, she was the 
ocean.” 

W'e would nut desire a clearer 
Rtateinent of the general character 
of the Roman Catholic Church tlian 
tlie above. But Monsieur Michelet 
has overlooked the real question, 
viz. — Whether this character corres- 
ponds with tlie character of Chris- 
tianity V We leel quite sure that if 
his honest and conscientious mind 
w ould examine the matter, with the 
aid of the New Tebtaroent, he would 
find that Christianity itself is truly 
described as he has described he- 
resy, viz. — \x,\s 2 i choice, a speciality. 
Indeed, a moment’s reflection will 
show him that truth, compared with 
error, must always, be a choice, a 
speciality, and tliat error has always 
the same kind of universality as he 
so much admires in Catholicism. To 
carry on the same sort of parallel be- 
tween them as he has established be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholic- 
ism, Truth might say to Error, “ You 
are an adulteress, a prostitute ; ” to 
which Error might reply, “ Triumph 
as you like, you are but a little mi- 
serable creature, inhabiting obscure 
corners ; but 1 am universal, I receive 
all, 1 adopt till ; you are but a river, 
1 am the ocean.” In his zeal to do 
honour to Catholicism* Monsieur 
Michelet has precisely pointed out 
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its general all-pervading character- 
istic, which most thoroughly con- 
demns it, by completely iaentlfyii^ 
its features with those of falsehood. 
Falsehood also excludes nothing, 
rejects nothing. It also would em- 
brace humanity in the gross, by 
winding itself about every £bre of 
the heart, and satisfying every con- 
tradictory principle. Though not 


logical, it is judicious, fertile, and 
complete In taking every print, 
touching every point, meeting every 
case, and compounding with ereiy 
difficulty. Like ("atiiolicism, too, its 
grandeur is, that it is all accoiiimoda- 
ting, all-enveloping; audits feeble- 
ness likewise resembles that of its 
stupendous ofTspring — it is feeble 
against a against Truth. 


A "ONG, 

Sung at a Dinner gh'cu to Colonel Lyndsav, /»// the Conservatives of Fifeshirr, 
on the 6th November tast, 

(Tune — ** The CttmpMh ure coming.*') 


Like a plain-speAing soldiej has Wellington 
spoko, 

“ Kri* the Cro\vn bh;ill go <lonn there arc 
frowns to he hriike ; 

Ere we give up the game we must have a 

7ictr Jtalj 

So stand Aft with ino round the banner of 
Peel.” 

Then fill up your cup, and I'll fill up my can — 

A fig Air the Whigs, and their master King 
Dan ; 

We shall soon sec them both to the right- 
about wheel, 

If we only are true to <>Id Arthur and Peel. 

The,\ have seen darker davs than thc)*rc 
liktdv to see. 

And odds rather higher than Dan's thirty- 
three ; 

Tlie\ have “tood in worbo times by their 
countiy and Kini< — 

But the darker the Winter the brighter the 
Spring. 

Then fill up your cup, and I'll fill up iny can— 

Noi:ood ever cainc of downheartedncbs, man; 

Keep up head and heart, never mind the sore 
heel, 

And stand to the last hy Old Arthur and Peel. 

Who does not remember— wlio e'er cau forget 

The field where the star of Napoleon set ? 

And say, shall it now be remembered invaiu^ 

Or that long track of glory, the triumphs of 
Spain ^ 

No— fill up }our cup, and lH fill up my 
can— 

The Whigi>, like the French, have mistaken 
their man— 

The name of the Duke is a phalanx of 
steel — 

And the mantle of Pitt is the Banner of 
Peel. 

The Church and the Peerage with them 
we'll defend 

From each clamorouB foe and each treachc- 

. roue friend ; 

And the atorm that ostoili them ehall harm 
them no more 


Than the plots of the Pope and the P.i|)i*»ts 
of \ ore. 

Fill, fill lip itour cup, and I'll fill iiji m\ can— 
Our C'hurch still «ija!I thrive on tin* PruU’s- 
tant plan, 

And our Peerage shall ne'er to the Democrat 
kiiffl. 

While wo’r.' ntfailfast and tine to Old Arthur 
and Perl. 

There a’-f fair-weather friends who have hft 
them, to share 

In tli.it ill-got Mireess whiidi i-^ wor-e than 
de-|Mir — 

But btiil, as to-night, U toi/; honours he p.iid 
To the Lhrouuh-going fiu nd both ol miu- 
sliim* and hliadr. 

Fill, fill up }our eu]), and I'll fill up n.\ can — 
If we e.mnot \ et eali him our r.irlMiin iit miiu. 
Yet ril Ra> to Ills fare — ( win should 1 eon- 
ceal ?) 

That he’s woithy to stand in n|d Arthur 
and Peel. 

It'e needloss lu Miurnuir for wh.at isi now past — 
The C’onsiT\.iti\ e ihig must lie nail d to the 
inasl — 

The ship is \et staunch, from thu »leek to 
the ketd, 

And hhe vannut wait long fur her IlehiiKni.in 
Peel. 

So fill up \our cup, and I'll fill up my ran — 
A fig for the Whigs and the Big Beggar- 
man ; 

For, trust me, they both in due seoson shall 
feel 

That they*ve not seen the lost of Old Arthur 
and Peel. 

{One verse more,) 

Then onco moro fill your cuj>, ns I’ve filled 
up my ran— 

It’a an ancient, approv'd^ and Conservative 
plan — 

Wo might face the first Mltiij, who, you 
know, wa» the D ■ — 1, 

After drinking to men like Old Arthur and 
Peel. 
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PhUTV^, TBS OpD dr RtCJBES. . 

TKANSMTBD FBOU ARISTOPH an BS. 

By Sir D. K. Sandford, IXG L. 

“ A ^ery pretty allegory, which la wrought into a play by Arlitophanes the Greek 
romcdian. It aeema originally deaigtied aa a satire upon the licb, though, in some 
parts of it, it is a kind of comparison between wealth and poverty.*' .... 

“ This allegory instructed the Athenians in two points ; first, as it vindicated the 
conduct of Providence in its ordinary distributions of wealth; and, in the next 
place, as it showed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of those who 
possess them.**— Addison, S/Jdc» No. IGi. 


PERSONS. 


ClIREMVLLs. 

(^AKiuN, /iia Slai'f. 

Pj.UTlS. 

(Viorus of ITushandmen, 
Hi.epsidemi s. 

P overt w. 

The lyfe of (’llHKSIYLl Si. 


j A Conti Mai, 

I A.^i Itifurmcr. 

! Ati iild Woman y 

i A Youth, 

I TIeraikh. 

' Priest of Jove, 


— Alhin^ and the Nci'jhbcmrhood. 
Acted n, C. 


A street in ATHENS. 

CiiREMYLUB and ('tuioN folluTuaj Pi.UTrs, who is blind. 

('larion. How bard a hap, O .lovo, and all ye gods. 

Bondman to be of a iialf wilted master! 

For let theHlave give counsel e’er so precious, 

An please it not ids lord to take it — mark me, 

Your slave perforce shall have his share of — hasting : 

.Since of his carcass not the owner, but. 

By Fortune's grace, the buyer has disposal. 

Well, 

K’en let it pass ! But Delphi’s obscure god. 

Who from the gulden tripod, where he haunts, 

Breathes verse oracular, of riglit 1 charge. 

That being leech, and seer, they say, and sage, 

Bile- mad he's sent my master from him. Lo ! 

Ho dogs a blind man's heels — a blind old beggni’s— 

C) huge reverse of what beseems I ’Tis we. 

We that have eyes sliould lead the eyeless — but 
He goes behind, and me to boot compels — 

And all for one says not so much as — boh I 
Now then I'll hold no longer master mine. 

Why, in tlie name of wonder, tell me, why 
Wo follow thus, or 1 will plague thee rarely. 

Beat me thou durst not, while 1 wear, the laurel.* 

Chrem, No ! But Pll doft’ thy laurel, an Uiou tease me, 

So ibalt thou smart the more. 


* The InaignU of a sacro^saiict msisengrr returuliig from the orach. 
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Car, Pooh, pooh I I rest not 

Till thou reveal me who this knave may be. 

Of kindness ’tis I ask it — all of kindness. 

Chrem, Well, thou shalt hear; for of my household slaves 
I rate thee, after all, the truest— rascal. 

1— the good man and pious that thou know^st me— 

Still poor liave been, and bare of means. 

Car, No doubt on*t 1 

ChruH, All else were rich— church- robbers, orators, 

Informers, reprobates — 

Car, ril take thy word for’t. 

Chrem, So to the god I went a- questioning. 

Not for my miserable self — 1 thought 
My days already spent, my quiver empty — 

But for my eon and sole inheritor, 

To ask if he should mend his ways — 

Should turn dare-devil, common cheat, mere vileness, 

Since such, methought, was now the road to riches. 

Car, And wliat did PlHchus from his chaplets — bounce ? 

Chrvm. Attend. Distinctly thus the god gave answer; 

Whom on my exit first I sln.uhl eiicoiihter. 

From him lie hadt* me part no more, but win him 
To make his home with me. 

Car. And, prithee, whom 

l^as it thy luck to liglit on r 

Chrem. This man liere. 

Car. What then — () numskull I — what! thou apprehend'st not 
His godship's meaning! Why, he tells thee plainly. 

Young Hopeful must adopt our country’s fa^ihions. 

Chrem, How dost thou so conclude ’" 

Car, (.’onclude ? Wliy, Plnebus 

Thinks e\en the blind can see liow passing good 
It is to play the thorough rogue in the^e limes. 

Chrnn. Impubsihle ! It cannot hellieoiach; 

Should point at tlii«, hut soint tliinsr loftier. Now, 

Would but our man gise token ot his ipjaruy, 

And why he came with us, and what in tjuest of, 

We’d riddle tlie respouhe 1 warrant thee I 

Car. (^oine then, Ik* smatt! jour name at once, old gentleman— 

Or else you know will'll fcdlows. C’ouie, out \s iih it. 

Plutua. I tell ihfo — go be hang'd I 

Car, D've underMand, sir? 

What name was that ' 

Chrnn, To thee, not me, he says it : 

Since doltishly and rudely thou dost question him. — 

But— if a gentleman’s address delight thee— 

To me make known — 

Pint. Go liang thyself for company I 

Cor. There, sir, take man and oineii too, and welcome ! 

Chrem, How now ? 

Now, by great Ceres, thou shall ’scape no longer. 

Speak, dog, or doglike I will use thee — speak— 

P/ut. Be ofl’, my friends— both one and t’other. 

Chrem, Off? 

A likely tale ! 

Car, Well, I declare, good master, 

My plan’s the best, and to his cost he’ll find so. 

I'll set him on a certain crag, and—leave him. 

Away go I— down he— his neck— 

Chrem, Up with him ! 

Despatch! 

JnuU O mercy f mercy I 
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Chrem. Won't you speak, then ? 

IHut, But should ye learn whom ye have hold of— ah ! 

Ye’ll work me harm— <ye’Jl never let me go. 

Chrem* Nay, by the gods, wo will though— if thou ask it. 
Pint. First, then, unhand me. 

Phnw. Sec! thou art unhanded. 

Phil, Now, ope your ears and hoar! For, will I nill I, 
Declare I must, it seeniH, what 1 was minded 
To hide for aye. 1 am — yes — 1 am — P lutus. 

Chrvui, PI ulus — O villain ! Piutus, and conceal it I 
C'lr, You Piutus 1 — you I — in such a beggar’s pickle I 
Phrem. O Pho'bus! O Apollo ! Gods and demons ! 

O Jove ! What say'st thou ? He himself 1* 

PUiL KVn HO. 

Chrenu His very self? 

Pint, His self of solves. 

Pfirem, Whence, then, 

So filthy com’st thou? 

Pint. From Patrocles’s, * 

Who ne’er, since his first birth-day, washed himself. 

C/irriu. But this misfortune — how befell it? — speak I 
Plut. Jove dealt the blow in envy to mankind. 

For I, a stripling yet, would oft-times threaten 
That to the good, and wise, and chaste alone, 

My steps should bend ; and so with stroke of blindness 
Jove scal’d my sight, that it should not discern them. 

Such malice dotli he bear to virtuous men ! 

( 'hrnii. And yet, but for the virtuous and the just, 

Where were this Jove ? 

Pint. 1 grant it. 

( 'tif'cm. Go to now — 

Mightstthou once more have all thine eyes about thee, 
Wouldst lienceforth shun the bad ? 

Pint. For ever. oh un them. 

Chtan. And to tlie good resort? 

Vint. None else, I promise thee. 

I’ve seen them not, this many a year. 

( 'hvcni. No wonder I 

Nor 1, whose eyes were open. 

Pint, Now let me pass, ye know my story. 

Chreni. Pass ! 

Not we, by Jove, we'll stick the closer to thee. 

Plut. There, there, I warn’d thee. Said I not ’twae sure 
Ye’d work me liarin ? 

Pltrcm. Nay, nay, he thou entreated! 

Desert mo not. Search wliere thou plcasest — 

Long as thou wilt — thou’lt find no better man. 

By Jupiter I stand alone— none like me! 

Pint. So say they all — but let them once 
Lay hold on me and fill their money-bags, 

They change their note, and beat the world for villany. 

Pkrem. ’Tis true— too true — yet all are not so graceless. 
Plut. Not all— but one and all. 

Var. The saucy varlet ! 

Phrenu But for thyself— just to make plain what good 
Awaits thy tarrying here— a moment’s patience — 

1 look — 1 look—with heaven’s assistance, mark me, 

To make thee rid of this infirmity, 

And give thee back thine eye-sight. 


**A rich niggard who adopted Spartan manners. 
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Plot, Pray, excuse me ; 

Not for the world ! ^ 

Chrem, How’s that ? 

Car. By very nature 

This fellow was just made for kicks and cuffs ! 

P/nt, Jove — well 1 know — did ho but hear their maduess, 

Would griud me into powder. 

Chran, What does he now, 

That lets thee grope and stumble up and down V 
Pint. 1 know not — but moat mortally 1 fear him. 

Chrem, [s’t possible ? O lily-livered thing, 

Scum of celestial spirits, tliiuk*st thou Jove, 

His empire and his thunders, worth three obols. 

Had St thou a moment’s space thine eyes again V 
Plat. Avuunt, blasphemer, rave not thus ! 

^ 'hrenu Be easy ! 

I will demonstrate thee more mighty far 
Than Jove. 

Plat. Me ihoH demonstrate ! 

Chrem. Yes, by heavens ! 

For, look you now, through whom hath Jove the crown ? 

Car. Tlirough— moneyl ’cause his purse is longest. 

Chrem. Well: 

And where gets Jove the money ? 

Car. From our friend here. 

Chrem. Through whom do altars bleze ? U’t not through TlutiisV 
Car. Lord, sir, they make no secret oii’t in jwaying. 

Chrem. Then is not he the cause? And could he fail 
Lightly to end it, were he minded so ? 

Plat. As how? 

Chrem, Because no mortal more would offer 

Nor ox, nor cake— not they— nor earthly thinir, 

Thou not consenting. 

Pint. How ? 

Chrem. Still hoie f How could they? 

How will they buy, forsooth, if yoirre not tiiere 
To tell the money down ? So, were Jove restive. 

His power you’d soon extinguish— biiigle-handed. 

Pint. Say’st tliou through ntc they woi>liip him ? 

Chrem. Throiigli Tin K. 

And, by Jove’s self, if aught of blight or fair 
Or lovely bless maiikindrtbrough thee it flows. 

The world, and all therein, bow down to riches. 

Cir. I — I MYSELF — for a little paltry coin 
Am servitor: — 'tis all for want of riches. 

Chrem. Then there’s the dames of Corinth, as they say, 

If a poor suitor try to tempt them— O 
They turn him a deaf ear— but let a rich one. 

And straight to him they turn — whate’er he pleases. 

Car, Yea; and our youths, they say, will do as much 
For love — not of the lovers but their purses. 

Chrem, Fye! not our gentle youths : — our base ones may. 

No money do the gentle ask. 

What then ? 

Chrem. One — a good horse ; and one — a pack to hunt with. 

Car . Ay, that’s their modesty ! — Blushing to ask outright 
For gold, what pretty names they salve it o’er with I 
Chrem. All arts, all crafts, all man’s inventions 
Are bom of thee. One sets him down 
And shapes me certain gear of leather ; one 
The anvil plies; and one the Joiner's tools ; 

One caste the gold he has of thee; another 
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Cleans clotlies ; another— steals them ; bent on thee 
The burglar breaks stone* walls ; one washes hides ; 

One tans^ and one cries leeks ; for Jack of thee 
The trapp'd adulterer feels a husband’s yengeance. 
r/ut. Wretch that I was— all this escap'd me I 

What! 

Is’t not through him the great king plumes himself? 
Through him the Assembly holds its sessions ? What ! 
Dost thou not man our galleys? Tell me that. 

At Corinth feeds not he our noble — hirelings ? 

And shall not Pamphilus for him be trouu&d ? 

And Belonopoles too with Pamphilus ? 

Is't not through him Agyrrhius vents his wind, 

Philepsius his — stories ? Was it not 

Through him we sent the swart Egyptians succour V 

For what but him does Lais lore Philonides ? 

Timotheus’ tower * 

Chrem, Crush thee, eternal prater I 

But O, my Plutus, what is not thy doing ? 

For thou most only universal cause 
Of good and evil ait, be sure. 

Oir. In war 

That party over wins, whose sinking scale 
This gentleman is pleas'd to perch on. 

P/nt. I ! 


Poor I_unbacked— do all tiiesc things ye speak ot ! 

Chrenu Yes, and, by Jupiter, ten th<»udand more : 
So that no living wight had e’er his fill 


Of thee. 
Of love. 

Of all besides there may be surfeit : 

f V/r. 

Of loaves, 

Chrem. 

Of Kong, 

( V/r. 

Of sugar>comfits; 

( Itrcm, 

Of honour, 

( 'nr. 

('lieesc- cakes, 

( 'hrrm, 

C nr. 

Martial glory, 

Chrem, 

Ambition, 

Cnr. 

Flummery, 

( 'hrem. 

Command, 


Figs; 


Cur. Fuase-puiridg''. 

( 'hreuL. But ihoo ! No mortal e'er was hated of thee. 

Say he has thirteen talents, 

Three, three to boot he craves, he pines to grapple : 

That total rounded, lo ! his mark is forty — 

Or life, he sweats, no more is worth the living. 

Plut. Ye talk it well at least, methinks; — 

One thing yet gives me pause. 

Chrem. Announce it. 

Plut, How 


Of all this power ye say I have, 1 e’er 
Shall lord and master be? 

Chrem, By Jove thou shalt: 

And yet all say-^as thou hast said--that Plutus 
Is cowardliest of creatures. 

Plui, Slander, slander ! 

A burglar’s calumny ! He stole one day. 


* The rich Timothcub had built hJmbcIf a splendid castle. But Carion is inter- 
rupted when about to say so. 
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And could not— stole into the house, ye mark me— 

And could not eteal — aught out of it — all fast I 
And 80 he call’d my caution cowardice. 

Chrevi, Vexnot thyself about it; be 
But bold and zealous for thine own behoof. 

I'll make thee see more sharp than Lynceus. 

Plut. And how sbalt thou — a mortal — so prevail ? 

Chrt m. Tut, man, there’s hope — such utterance Phmbus gave 
While Delphian laurels shook to hear him. 

Pint, Pbwbus I 

Thou canst not mean that Phoebus knows it? 

Chrcni, Yea. 

Pint. Beware! 

C/itrm. aste thou no thought upon it, friend ! 

For I, be certain sure, although 1 die for’t, 

Myself will bear thee through. 

Car, With W€ to help thee— 

C/trchi, And many a prompt ally — good souls, whose goodness 
Could never keep their pots a< boiling. 

Pint. Pshaw ! 

Sorry conlederates ] 

C/i?rw. Not if they get their pockets lined afresh— 

But you there— haste, skip, vanish ! 

Cur. Speak your errand. 

Chreut. Summon our fellow- husbandmen, perchance 
A-field you'll find them, sweating at iheir tasks, 

That hurrying hither, each may have his duo 
With us in just partition of this Plutus. 

Cut. I’m gone — but soft — this little sti^ak of mine — * 

Within there — some one give it safe conveyance. 

Chnni. Trust me with that: away I [Exit Canon. 

But O, great Plutus, inightie‘'t of deities. 

Do thou pass in witli me. Behold the house. 

The which thou must, ere time be a day €>Ider, 

Cram full of wealth — hy fsir metius or by foul ones. 

Pint. Now, by the powers above, f am ever loath 
To tread a stranger’s tb»or, excreding loath : 

Ne’er yet to me <lid irood come ot it. 

For say I made K<nne rhi ilty soul iny host, 

Straight under ground he earth’d me, fathom-deep; 

Then came a friend, an honest, worthy fiietui. 

Seeking some petty pei;ing coin to Imrrow, 

O — on his oatli he never saw my face ! 

Or did I share Hotne brain-sick spendthrift’s quarters, 

To dice and harlots tlirown, out of his doors 
Stark- naked was 2 kick’d in less than no time. 

Cfaent. Ay, for as yet 

Thou ne'er hast tried one reasonable man. 

But 1 — 1 know not how — a way of mine— 

Have ever had this turn. In saving, none 
Shall e’er out-save me; nor out-spend in spending 
At seasons meet. But in — 1 long to show thee 
To my good wife, and only sou, whom dearest 
I cherish — after thee. 

Pint, I do believe thee. 

Chrem. For wliy with thee dissemble! [Kxcujit. 

'Phv (ij>tn Cnunlrif. Cakion. ChoiusoJ Jlnshahtlmcn. 

Cariou. O y« that here for many a year, our trusty friends and neighbours, 


A jnjrlion brought from Ihc sacrifice at Delphi. 
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Have had your ahare of master’s fare — leek-broth and country labours, 
Come stir your stumps and scour along — no room for BbilJy*shalJy— 

But now’s the very nick of time to make with us a rally. 

Chor, And dost not see how eagerly we tramp it and we trudge it. 

As fast as poor old follows, sure, with tottering knees can budge it? 

But bless my heart, you'd have me start to race with thee— unknowing 
For what, forsooth, this master rare of thine has set me going I 

Ov\ And don’t 1 roar, tliis hour and more ? ’Tis thou art hard of hearing— 
IIow master says that better days for all of you appearing — 

Cold hearths shall turn to fires that burn, and churlish times to cheering? 
Char, What's this you tell — and how befell the burden of your story? 

Cw\ Why, master's come, and brings us home a lodger— old and hoary : 
He’s bent and bow’d; he’s scar'd and cow’d ; he’s toothless, foul, and tatter’d. 
And scarce, I trow, the parts below are left him quite unbatter*d. 

Char, Tliou glad’st my ear! once more to hear this golden news it itches ; 
Our neighbour then’s at home again, and brings a heap of riches. 

Car. A heap of' — woes that age bestows, sore bones and empty breeches. 
Char, And thiuk’st thou so to come and go — to mock me and to fiuut me 
Unscath’d, while 1 a staff can ply, and lay it well about me ? 

Car, And think ye me a rogue to be so false and eke so graceless. 

That every word my lips have pour’d, must rotten be and baseless? 

Chor. O curse the knave, how sour and grave! — but hark, thy shins are 
bawling 

Halloo, halloo! — and stocks and chains is that for wdiicli they’re calling. 

(fd. Thy lot’s decreed — in buiial-weed must thine awards be spoken : 
Wliat ! still withstand ! when Charon’s hand is holding out thy token ? 

Cia>r. O burst thy skin, thou devil's kin ! so apt to cheat and scold, sir, 
To flout me and to scout me, and to leave it still untold, sir. 

For what this surnmons-hemliiig lord of thine has made so bold, sir; 

Yet hasten we, thougli labour-spent and loath to lose a minute— 

And reckless tread o’er many a bed with dainty onions in it! 

Car. The glorious tale no more Til veil: — ’iJs Plltus’ selfwe hold, boys, 
In master’s train he troops amain, to glut us all with gold, boys I 

i 'har. Wliat ! one and all such luck befall I — to turn to peace and plenty ? 
(<//•. An if ye ])lease, to Midases: — if asses’ ears content yc. 

Char, How glad 1 am, and mad I am, and keen lam for dancing it! 

Such news as this, if true it is, will set our feet a- prancing it. 

( ar. Then on, my hoys, I’ll share your joys — sing derry, hey down derry— 
With (yyclop’s-8tep,f with rub-a-dub, I’ll caper it so merry ! 

So whisk it, frisk it, jolly flock, j with bleatinga shake the air, O! 

And sound the lambkin’s, kidling’s strain. 

Till startled echo han again. 

And cock your tails like stinking goats, ami goat-like ye shall fare, O I 
Chtn, Then bleating we Cyclopian thee— sing derry, hey down derry— 
Will catch full soon and change thy tune to doleful notes for merry! 

W'ith shepherd’s scrip and dewy herbs, and reeling ripe and randy, O, 

You lead your fleecy company, 

Or careless snore with fast-shut eye, 

Then up we take a huge burnt stake, and twist it out so handy O! ^ 

Car, Then ("irce next, the drugs who mix’d, shall teach to me the knack 
o’ them, 


• The judges, or jurymen (dicasis)^ at Athens, were distributed among the severul 
courts by ht, iind received a staflf us the tohen of their ofl'iee. 

i* So WU8 named a dance which set forth the love of Polypiiemus for the sen-nymph 
Galatea. Gur “ derry, hey ilown derry,** In substituted for the similar “ threttafiello 
of the original. 

I When Carion assumes the Cyclop, he treats the chorus as the Jhch of Poly- 
phemus. 

$ A la Ulysses. 
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That guird with ease— Philonides* at Corinth, and a pack «* them ; 

We're swine, thought they, nor dreaded it 
To make a meal of kneaded dung, and she It was that kneaded it: 
ril beat the soreVesa— beat her hollow — 

And you In full cry, grunt— grunting with joy, 

Follow, piglings, follow ! 

i hor- And say^st thou so I for vengeance ho ! thou men-befouling Circe, 
With dung to mix, and magic tricks that place ’em at your mercy — 

We*ll make a sport of banging thee. 

And then as wise Ulysses did,|' by nether parts uphanging thee, 

We'll bung with dirt thy nose’s liollow, 

Till you squeak in a tone Aristyllus;!: might own, 

Follow, piglings, follow! 

Vnr, Away, away, a truce with play ! no more of fun and laughter I 
Now turn ye back to t’other shape, 

While 1 with covert steps escape, 

Of bread and meat a tiny meal 
From master’s larder- stores to — steal 
And that discuss’d, methinks J must— attend to business after. 

rit C-AUloN. 

Before the house o/CiiRL3ivi.Lb — CiiKi:>n J,i Cn(»ui lii.hPhiDfcMCi*, 

Purer 

Chruti, To give good den, good townsmen, 

Is now a stale and musty salutation : 

But 1 do hiss mur hands, tliat zealously, 

Eager and most unluiterer-like ye come. 

See then ye still stand by me : show yoursehes 
True patrons and preservers ol the god. 

Char, Fear not: 1*11 wear 
Such looks — thou’it think a very Mars beside thee. 

"rwere strange were wo, who for three obols push 
And jostle i' ih’ Assembly— were nc to let 
The actual mone^ -r;(»n be wn sled from us ! 

Chrem. ’Tis he — 1*11 sweat to it — 'lis fiiepsideinus 
That comes towards us. Ay, he has got some wind 
Of our affair, his pace bewrays it. 

Bnitr I3Li:esii)E.Mi ^ (^soldonnhinij). 

Did they say (/iircm}lriM ! 

How can it be— whence— by what contrivance — 

Has he grown rich at once t Til not believe it. 

Yet thus at least says niinouv : — so help me, Hercules, 

There’s not a barber's shop but has the story. 

That all at once the fellow’s rich. Again 

’Tis Btraijgtj — 'lis passing strange — that in the moment 

Of luck he begr his fiurnds to visit him — 

That’s not the njode with us ! 

CUrtm, Out it shall come, by beavens ! Ye**, Blepsideriiiis, 

Things go more smooth to-day than yesterday — 

And thou shall share we hold thee one of us. 


* Carion means ; — 1 will turn you into us llie Coriuihinn Circe (/. r’. the 

courtesan Lais) did P/iilonides (mentioned before) and his cater cousitis.” The allu- 
sion to the Homeric Circe is obvious, 
f To Mc]ancthiu«. Od. xxii. 175. 

^ “ This Aristyllus was a poet, who added to many other vices that of obscenity ; 
for which reason Aristophanes gives him here this nasty entertainment. When be 
spoke, he screwed up bis mouth, either through affectation, or natural impediment, 
and snorted out his words through his nose ; so that, says Erasmus, he imitated 
the Kmod of a pig.”— F ieldino. 
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Bleps, Nay but— is’t true ? Art really, truly rich ? 

Chreni, Shall be, at least— right suddenly — God willing. 

There Is — there Is some-danger in the business. 

Bleps, What kind? 

Chrem, WJiy such as — 

Bleps, Quick, whate’er you say. 

Chrem, Such as — with luck— makes men of us for ever. 

But, should we fail, ’tis utter ruination. 

Bleps. Ha! 

It has an ugly air — this load upon thee — 

It likes me not ; for thus, too hurriedly 
To. wax so over-rich — and then to tremble — 

Looks something else than honest. 

Chrem, Else than honest ! 

Blips. Suppose, now— just suppose— thou corn’s! from yonder, 
With gold or silver from the sacred treasure 
Which thou hast — filch’d ; and peradventuro now 
Repenting — 

( 7/r< HI. PhmbuB shield me ! no, by Jupiter ! 

Bleps. No nonsense, friend ! 1 know the whole. 

Chrem, Suspect not 

Of 7ne such deed as this. 

Bleps. Alas, alas ! 

That honesty should clean forgotten be, 

And all be slaves of greed and gain ! 

C/trnn. By Ceres, 

Thine upper story seems a little damag'd. 

Blijfs. How chang’d a man from all his whilom ways ! 

( hrem. Stark mad — by heaven above ! — the fellow foams. 

Bleps. Ilia very eye unfixed ! — See how it wanders I 
Suie mark of guilt ! 

( hrem. Croak on, 1 understand thee ; 

Thou deem’st me thief, and fain wouldst be partaker. 

Bleps, Partaker would I be? Of uhal partaker? 

Chnin. It is not as thou deem’st, but — 

Blips, Hast not filched but — forced? 

Chrem. The devil's in thee. 

Bleps, A breach of trust then ? 

('hrtni. No. 

Bleps. O Hercules ! 

Where must one turn one’s self? No truth from thee ! 

Chrrtn. You charge at random, ere 3 ’ou learn my story. 

Bleps. Come friend, I'm ready, for a very trifle 
To compromise this case before ’tie public. 

Stopping ll»e pleaders’ mouths with certain — pieces. 

Chrem, Yes! like a kind— good friezid^ — you’ll undertake 
To spend three minte and charge me — a dozen. 

Bleps. 1 see — I see — one to the Bema* wending. 

Suppliant to sit with customary bough — 

His wife, his children near;— no eye shall know them 
From the Heraclida^ drawn by Pamphilus.t 

Chrem. Not so, thou sorry devil, but the worthy — 

None else — shrewd fellows — wise and sober fellows — 

Will 1 make full of riches. 

Bleps. What ? 

Hast Btol’o so monstrous much ? 

Chrefn. Beshrew my heart! 


* Here the tribunal ef Juhticc. 

t A picture of Alcmeua and the children of Hercules as svppUi'ants. 
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Thou wilt destroy— 

Bleps, Thou wilt thyself destroy. 

Cfn'ern, Never; fur, hark ye, rogue — IVe hold of— Plutus. 
Bleps, You — Piutus — you I WhatPJutus? 

Chrem, The divine oue. 

Bleps. And where ? 

Chreni. Here. 

IJlcps, Where ? 

Oircm, With me. 


Bleps, With thee ? 

Cfncm, Precisely. 

Bfeps, O, you be hanged! Piutus with thee f 

Chrem. 1 swear it. 

Bkps, Say’bt true ? 

Lhrt m. Most true ? 

Bleps. By Vesta ? 

Chi'i m. Yea, by Neptune. 

Bleps. The ocean Neptune ‘r 

Chrem, And if there be another — by that other. 

Blips, What ? And not send him round to ua — iliy friends ! 

Chrt m, Not yet are uiattera come to this. 

Bteps, Not yet ! 

Not come to sharing ? 

Chnni. No: lor first— 


Jfkps, \Vhat lirst ? 

C/netit, We two must give back sight — 

BUps, Give siglit ? To whom 't 

Chrem, To Piutus— by some one deTice or other, 

Bleps. So then, he*s really blind I-* 

ChriJi/. He j*a, by Heaven. 

Bleps. No wonder lliat he never crime to me ! 

Ciinm. Hut now — so piiase the gods — he’ll make amends. 

Come then — a leech ! a leech! — shouUlHt not have fetched oner 
Ch'em, What leech has Athens now? Tiiey’ie gone together. 

The art and its rewards — no fee no physic I 
Bleps. Let's see. 

Chrnn, There’s none. 


Blep.^. iiou’it light, i* faith. 

On cut. Not one. 

But listen, 1 was thinking 
To lay him down at -iKsculapius* shiine. 

I’hat were the way— 

Blcfus. Par best, by all the powers I 

Away — delay not — something do, and i|nicKly. 

Chrtm, 1 go. 

Bleps, But haste! 

i'hnnr. Why, I utn hasting. 


Entn Vovettf/. 

Boi . .Stoi‘ ! — 

O ye hot bloods ! Ye moon-struck mannikins I 
That dare such lawless, rash, and impious deed— 
W'here, where so fast r J charge ye stop— 

Bleps, O Hercules ! 

Bov. Wretches, a wretched end I'll make of you. 
Your venture — yes, your venture is a rare one, 
Unbrook’d, unventured yet by god or mortal : 

So that your doom is fix’d. 

Ckrem, And who art thou ? 

Thy chops look blue— 

Bleps. Perhaps some fury from the tragic boards ; 
Truly her air’s a little touch’d and tragic. 
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CJtrem, But whore’s her torch ? 

Bleps, No torch ! Then lei her howl for’t. 

Vov. And whoin suppose ye me ? 

Chrem. Some paltry hostess. 

Or market wife mayhap : else would'st thou not 
Have bawl’d so loud at us for nothing. 

Pov, Nothing ! 

Have ye not done me deadliest injury. 

Plotting from this whole land to banish me 7 

Ckran, Why, hast thou not the Barathrum* to go to ? 

But — who thou art behoved thee answer — quick ! 

2*oifs One that this day 

Will ample vengeance take on both your heads 
For striving thus to blot me from your city— 

Sure now His just my neighbour, the old tapstress. 

That’s always cheating with her half-pint measures. 

Pot\ One that for many a year with both has mated— 

PoVKRTi . 

IJlrpA. King Apollo ! Gods of heaven ! 

Where cau one tlee V 

Chrem, You there— what now f Thou coward reptile, thou— 

Not stand thy ground ! 

JiU-ps. Ne’er dream of it. 

O/n hi. Not stand I 

W'hat wo — two men — to run, and from a woman ! 

JJlcjis, But slie is PuvcRTV, thou rogue, than whom 
No creature more pernicious eVr was gender’d. 

C/iri hu Stand, I beseech ilieo, stand. 

Jj/rj>s, Not 1, by Jupiter ! 

i hrem. Nay, do but listen • of all uiiheard*of things 
Ours were tlie biggest folly, if the god 
W'e tlius forsook, and lied Uiis filthy hag, 

Nor tried to light it out. 

Figlii I W'iih what arni& — what backing— how made bold ? 

W hat breast-plate, and what buckler. 

Does she— infernal witch— not bring to — pawn 't 
i'hroh. (yheer up : 

Ours, certes, is the v<‘ry god to turn 
Hound on her turns, and show lier feats defeated. 

l\>r. What ! grumble too ! ye sinks, ye oflal, will ye ? 

Caught in the fact, and dare to mutter ! 

i 'hrnu. W hat have we done, thou doom’d one r* W'lierefore com’st thou 
Hither to rail, uii wrong’d of us ? 

]*oi\ iJinvroug’d ? 

Patience, ye gods 1 Cn wrong’d > Is’t nothing, think ye. 

No wrong to me — essaying thus to give 
Sight hack to Plutus ? 

Chrem, W’here’s the wrong to thee, 

If good we BO achieve for all mankind ? 

Pi)i\ The good — the mighty good— that ye can compass ? 
i Itrchu The good ? 

having thrust thee forth of Greece— 

Par, Me forth of Greece? And O, what huger mischief 
Could your curst frenzy work the race of man? 

Chrem, Why, if we purpos’d so, and slept upon it* 

Pow Now, on this very point I first address me 
To reckon with you : if I prove myself 
Sole source of all your blessings; tliat through me 


The execulioH pU of Athens. 
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Ye live and breatbe not. 

Do your joint pleasure on me, 

Chrenu Loaililiest hag, 

Dar'st thou to teach such things ? 

Poi\ Dare thou to learn them ! 

Right readily 1*11 show thee all astray. 

It* ’lis the good thou think’st to endow with riches. 

Cudgels and collars, help me to requite her ! 

Por. No need to bawl and bluster ere thou hear. 

P/c/js. And who*d not bawl and call oZ/on • ohun / 

At words like these? 

Par. Whoe’er has brains in noddle. 

Chrem. Name then the damages — bow much to lay at — 

If thou be cast. 

Poi\ At what thou pleasest. 

i Vo'cut, Good. 

Pol', The same must ye disburse in t’other issue. 

P!cj)s, Dost think a score of — hangings — were enough ? 

Chrem. For her: — for us a pair or so may serve. 

Poi\ About it then — away ! — or who hereafter 
Shall law or justice plead ? 

C\(yru.s'. Now clear your wit—tho time is fit— and deal her blow for blow, 
In the contest keen ot the wordy war no weakness must yc know. 

Chrem, And plain it Is to all 1 wis— there’s none will say me nay — 

That virtue fair and lioneaty should carry still the day, 

And the rabble rout of godless men be worsted in the fray. 

To compass aim, so worthy fame, our bosoms long have glow'd, 

And scarce at last have chanc’d upon a riglit and ioyal road ; 

If PlutuB sight be burnibli’d bright, and dark no more he rove. 

Where the wise and pure his steps allure, their mansions he will love; 

And straight eschew the impious crew, and of the righteous rear 
A race around, with riches crown’d, the holy gods to fear ; 

And where’s the man for brother men can better lot espy ? 

PlcjM, There’s none can do’t, I’m witness to’t, a fig for her reply ! 

Chrem, For niaik as now the fates ordain tlic life of man to run, 

Tis bedlam hurl’d upon the world — ’tis hell beneath the sun : 

The base that gather’d gold by crime, they flaunt in gallant trim, 

The good, they spend with thee their time, and pine with famine grim. 
While sorrow brews their cup of tears, and fills it to the brim. 

Blcj}s, But Plutus once to sight restor’d, and master of the field, 

Then doubled see the joys of man, and all his wrongs repeal’d ! 

Pov, Ye dotard twain, whose addled brain no Jaw of reason rules, 
Joint'fellows in the maudlin hand of drivellers and fools! 

Had ye your silly hearts’ desire, what benefit to you, 

Though Plutus saw and portion’d fair his heritage anew ? 

For who would then of mortal men to handicniftH apply, 

Or cumber more his head with lore of science stern and high ? 

And who would forge, or frame a wheel, or stately vessel plan. 

Or clout a shoe, or b^ake a tile, or tailor it, or taxi ? 

Or break with ploughs the face of earth and reap tlic yellow grain. 

When all in ease and idle mirth might laugh at toil and pain V 

Chrem, Thou senseless jade, each toil and trade your tongue has rattled o’er, 
Our servitors will take in hand and labour as ot yore. 

Pov. And how obtain this servile train ? 

Chrem, For money. 

Pov. Who will sell, 

When rich himself with stores of pelf? 

Chrem, Dark Thessaly may tell : — 

’Tis there the slaver’s trade is rife, that deals in human ware. 

Piw. But who will lead the slaver’s life, the slaver’s forfeit dare. 

When, thanks to thee, Ids wealth is free, and comes without a care ? 

So arm thee fast with spade and plough, to dig, and drudge, and groan. 
With burthen heavier far than now— 
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Chrenu Tiie burthen be tblne own ! 

Pov, Nor bed eliaU thou repose upon— for bed tliere will not be, 

Nor rug be wrought in coming times of blest equality 
Nor sprinkle oils of rich perfume on happy bridal day; 

Nor broider'd work from cunning loom oi thousand hues display ; 

And where’s the goOd of golden store^ if these be reft away ? 

But all ye want 'tis mine to grant — and lavish the supply — 

For mistress- like 1 set me down tho base mechanic by, 

And force for need and lack of bread his dally task to try. 

Chrvm, What precious grant is thine to vaunt hut blisters on the skin 
From bagnio fires, and starving brats, and scolding graniiuinb* din 
And the swarm of lice, and gnats, and fieas what lips can ever sum, 

That buzz about the tortur’d head with sleep-dispelling hum. 

While “ itjf and v)orh, or lie and a/o/cc’* they trumpet as they como ? 

And rags for robes thou givest us; and for the bed of down 
A lair of rushes stuffed with — bugs, to lie and — wake upon ; 

For carpet gay, a rotten mat; for pillow under head, 

A thumping stone to prop the crown ; and mallow-shoots for bread, 

O dainty treat ! — for barley- brose, the meagre cabbage leaves ; 

And for a seal, a broken jar our weary weight receives; 

For bolting- trough a barrel* side, with cracks to make it fine, 
liow rich and rare these blessings are !— and all the merit thine I 
Pov. Thou gib' 8t not me — 'tis imuGAav thou pommellcst with scorn. 

( 'hrnn, An<f deem’d we not thy sister come, when beggary was horn ? 
Pov. Yes— yc that Dionysius hold of Thrasybulus strain : — t 
But sunder’d bill I our lots have been, and sunder’d shall remain. 

The beggar he—as drawn by thee — that still on nothing lives; 

The poor man’s share is frugal care, and all that labour gives, 

A modest store— nor less nor more, than reason’s choice allowed. 

Clucm. O rest Ids soul — llie happy dole by Poverty avow’d ! — 

To phirh and grieve, and toil and leave— no money for a shroud. 

pov. With your jcBtiug and your jeering, and your fleering rail away— 
Nor dream 1 boast a nobler liubt than PJutus can array ! — 

Ay ! nobler far in mood and make : — the gouty go to him, 

Huge tuns of men, with baggy guts and dropsy-swollen limb; 

To me the tight, the merry wasps, the terrors of ilie foe. 

Chrem, That wasp- like waist by famine brac’d, thy nursing cares bestow ! 
Pov. And virtue meek and motleaty with me are fast allied, 

While the lawless hand and the rutliless brand are seen on Plulus’ side. 
Chrvtn, O modest trick! — a pur.^e to pick, or neighbour’s house invade. 
lilvps. Most modest sure ! for modest worth has ever lov’d — the shade. 
Pt}v, Then mark your fi(n y orators, the people’s hmeat friends. 

When poor they stand for their fatlier-lund, and patriotic cuds ; 

But fatten’d once on civic jobs, they plead another cause, 

’Tis down u'ith tntnnU-Mu un;i, and iip n'tih laws! 

Chrem, Tliou hitt’st ’em fair, old beldame there — all venom as thou art— 
Yet plume not thou thyself, nor hope unpuuish’d to depart : 

Fine lesson this thou tcacliest!— not monct/ makes ilw man — 

But poverty thou preachest — 

Pov, Confute it, if you can 1 

In vain you flap and flutter— J 
Chnm. From j/ou the hearer flees. 

Pov, Because the words 1 utter are virtue’s homilies. 

So see the son his father shun, who counsels him to good ; 

For late and slow by man below the right is understood. 

• A common resort of the poor in cold weather. See Defoe’s Afemoir* of Colonel 
Jack for a simlar picture of a beggar’s life in London in the olden times, 
t That confound Dionysius the Tyrant teitk Thrasybulus the Patriot 
I Like an unfledged bird«i*»unable to fly. 
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Chrem* Then Jove, it seemByiinwifieljr deems, and foolish things commends, 
For wealth beside himself he keeps — 

Bltps, And her to us be sends. 

Poi\ Dull-sighted pain whose minds aro blear with film of other tiroes, 
Great Jove is poor— and proof full sure shall fortify iny rhymes ; 

Behold wlieu Greece together tlirongs each fifth revolving year. 

And in his own Olympic lists the combatants appear, 

A herald s breath— an olive wreath — is all the victor’s prize ; 

Gold were the meed, had Jove indeed a treasuro in the skies. 

Chmn, ’Tis thus he proves how dear his cash, how close he keeps his 
gains. 

He binds the victor’s brow with trash, the money he retains. 

Pvv, Thy ribald tongue a fouler wrong than want upon him puts— 

That not for need but dirty greed his money-bag he shuts. 

Chi cm, Jove strike thee down — but first a crown of olive*twigB bestow ! 
l*ov. To dare disown from mo alone, all earthly blessings flow ! 

Chrem. Of Hecate ask the question— let her decision tell, 

If riches or if hunger should bear away the bell. 

To her, she says, the jolly rich a monthly fcasf*^ aiibrd, 

But ere ’tis set the harpy poor lone swept it from the board. 

But curse thee — rot! No moie upbraid us 
Witli groan or ^igh ; 

Persuasion’s self sliall not persuade us. 

“ Town of Argos, hear his cry ! ”f 
Oii PauHon.l’ call, thy mesbinalc true I 
I'nhappy- happy me I 
Go feed the crows that wail for you ! 

Ah whither, whither llee ' 

To whipping- post; nor linger more! — 

'J'hy steps are sbu k, 

Y'et soon w’ill ye my lo'-s deplore, 

And woo me, woo me hack ! 

Return thou then !— now% ruin seize thee— 

Be mine the riches that displease thee— 

And thou— go rave and roar to ease thee ! \^Cuf Povertu, 

Wealth and wealthy joys for me ! 

With wife and babes to revel free — 

And sleek returning from tlie hath, 

On handicraftsmen in my path 
And Poverty that lags behind 
To break my jest and break my— w’ind 1 
Chrem. There— she is gone at last— the scurvy jade ! 

And now let me and thee at on«‘e lead off 
Our god to bed in ACscuIapius’ temple. 

Blcps. Ay, bustle, neiglibour, bustle — sharp's tlie word ! 

Lest fresh disturbers mar our opeuiug plot. 

Chrem, What, Canon ! Slate, 1 say— out with the blankets ! 

And Plutus’ self bring forth, with due observance. 

And all besides you’ve furnish’d for the nonce. {Exeunt, 


Pov. 

Chrem, 

Pov. 

Chrem, 

Pov, 

Chrem. 

Par. 

Chrem, 


Bhps. 


Before the house of Chrem ylus.— Cario.v, ('horns, Wife of Chbkmylus, 
Plutus, Chrruylus. 

Car ion, Hilloa tliere I 


• Offered to her statues at the places where three ways met but soon carried 
off by the poor. 

f A line made up of words from Euripides,— Argos was poor, 

} A very poor painter. 
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Ye grey beards, oft on Theseus’ dajs,* spoon^cramm’d 
With broth good store, to bread in sparest scraps. 

How happy now, how blest of favouring fortune ! 

Both ye, and all that take an honest turn. 

CV/or. Sweet sir, thy news ? What have thy friends to boast of? 

’Tis something rare thou secm'st to bring for tidings. 

Car. The master, boys, has prosper’d gloriously. 

Or rather Plutus’self: instead of blind. 

His eyes are dear — clean’d out, and fairly — whiten’d, 

A kindly leech in dilsculapius finding. 

C//o/\ O lucky day I 

Hurra! Huzza! 

Car. Like it or not, rejoicing-time is come. 
fV/or. Great Aesculapius, sons never fail thee; 

Star of the human race, loud will we hail thee I 

/• JVtfc of CllRKMYI.US. 

Wife. What meant that shout ? Is’t news, good news, it tells ? 

O I have pin’d for it, and sat within. 

Longing to greet this liome-returning varlet. 

Car. Quick, mistress, quick ; some wine there, that with me 
Thou too may’flt taste a drop — thou lov’ht it dearly ; \_Asifk, 

For all rich blessings in a lump i bring thee. 

Wifi . And where — where are they ? 

Car. Soon in words thou’lt know them. 

Wife. Thy words then — liasfc, ha\c done. 

Car. Attend. 

The whole afl'air will I from foot to head f 

Wift, To head ! Beware I To head nor on bead neither 1 
Car. What ! not this joyful business V 
1 1 V/r. IJifsificss, (( uotba ? 

Affair/ No — none of your a fairs for me ! 

Car. Soon as wo reach’d the god. 

Guiding a man, most miserable then. 

Most liappy now, if linppy man there be; 

First to the salt sea sand we led him down. 

And tliero we — duck’d him. 

Wife. Happy be, by Jupiter I 

A poor old fellow, duck’d in the cold brine. 

Cat. Thence to the sanctuary hied we; and 
When on the altar cakes and corn-oblations 
Were dedicate — to Vulcan’s flame a wafer — 

AVe laid our Plutus down, as meet it was, 

W hile each of us fell to, to patch a bed up. 

And were there other suitors to Uie god ? 

(hr. Wliy, one was Neoclides, blind is he, 

A'et our best eyes be will out-aiin at — thieving ; 

And many a one besides, with all diseases 

Laden ; — but when the beadle gave 

The word to sleep, the lamps extinguishing, 

And strictly charged “ if on y inar a uoisCf 
Mute let him he'' — we squatted round in order. 

Well : 

Sleep could 1 not, but me a certain pot 
Of porridge hugely struck ; ’twas lying there 


* On the eighth of each month the poor were entertained In honour of Theseus, 
but at small cost, and chiefly on ajtoon meat. 

f An ominous phraseology, which alarms the old lady’s superstition, and Is meant 
by Carion to do so. 



Sq« 9 «B(iriL«piU5d diataot from in old wife’s head, 
Tdwardajwhlch 1 felt a wondrous botlon draiv nte 
So, Yenturiug a peep, 1 spf the priest 
Ouf offerings — scones and figs — snatching away 
l^roip'off the^boly table ; after ^is. 

Round erery altar, one by one, he grop*d 
If any where a single cake were left ; 

Then these he into a sort of satchel. \ 

JSo, thinking ’twas a deed of vast devotion. 

Bent on the pot of porridge, up get 1. 

U'ife. Wretch I Fear’dat thou not the god? 

Car, By the god'^^ I did, 

Lest he should get before me to the pot. 

Garlands and all his priest had tutor’d me. 

Mean while old grannum, 

When once her ear had caught the stir 1 made, 

Was stealing out her hand — so, hissing high,. 

With teeth 1 seized it, like a puff-cheek snake; 

But she incontinent her hand pluck’d back. 

And lay all quiet, cuddled in a Iteap, 

Fizzling for fear— -ugh ! worse than any pule* rat. 

Then gobbled I my bellyful of porridge. 

And so — well stuff’d — turn’d in to snooze a liitle. 

Wife, But say —the god^approaeb’d he not? 

Car, Not jet. 

So, after this — O such a merry trick 
I play’d ! As he drew near, a rousing blast 
I let — my guts, d’ye see, were almost bursting. 

^Vife, And sure for this he straight abhorr’d thee. 

Car, No. 

But there was Madam Jaso,* in bis train, 

JJtd blush a bit, and Panacea turn’d. 

Holding her nose ; for, ’faith, 1 vent no incense. 

Wife, But he himself? 

Car, Car’d not, ’icod, not he. 

Wife. A clownisli god thou mak'st of him. 

Car, A clown ! 

No; but an ordure- taster. t 

Wife. Out upon thee ! 

Car, When this was past, forthwith i muffled up, 

Cowering with dread ; but he, most doctor like, 

Perform’d his rounds, inspecting case by case. 

Then placed a lad beside him his stone mortar, 

Pestle, and chest. 

Wife. Stone, too ? + 

Car. No, not the chest. 

Wife. And thou— thou gallow8*bird— how could’st thou see, 
Who say’st thy head was hid ? 

Car. Through this bald jerkin ; 

Windows it had, and not a few, by Jupiter. 

For Neoclides first he took in hand 

To pound a catimlasm— throwing in 

Three beads of Tenian garlic ; these he bruised. 

Commixing in tha mortar benjamin 

And mastic; drenching all with Sphettlan vinegar. 

He plaster’d o’er his eyelids, inaiae out, 


* Jaso snd Panacea (/>oc/arM« and Cnre-af/), ilnughters at A^tculapiii-'. Doubt. 
IfSg they had fair representatirci in the temple. 

* f Mon rntdicorum* 

' , 4 8ht tries to catch him tripping. But Carlon U too kharp for her. 









Afidwerled, *‘ Sour tit ye down beplteter^th^ra^ » • 

And tidaB thine oath I keep thee from the aessionat 
W^e. O what a patriot and a piudent godi . 

Car* lie next sat down by Plutus ; 

And handled first his head ; then with a cloth 
Of linen^ clean and napless, wippd the eyelids 
Quite round and round; then Panacea 
Wrapp'd in a purple petticoat his head. 

And all his face ; then dSscuIapius whistled — 

With that out darted from the shrine two serpents 
Of most prodigious size. 

}Vr/e, Merciful heavens I 

Cur* And tlieec, smooth gliding underneath the petticoat, 
Lick*d with their tongues — so seem’d to me — his eyelids. 
And, ere you’d toss me off ten half-pint bumpers, 

Plutus — O mistress I — up rose Plutus sEcrNu. 

Loud clapp’d 1 then both hands for ecstasy, 

And fell to wakening master; butthe god 
Vanish’d into the temple, self and serpent's. 

Then those that couch’d beside him — canst thou guess 
How they did fondle Plutus, and all night 
Slept not, hut watch’d till morning glimmer'd through ? 
While 1 was lauding lustily the god, 

That in a twinkling he gave sight to Plutus, 

And Neocltdes blinded worse than ever. 

IVi/e. What marvellous power is thine, O sovereign lord ! 
But tell me where is Plutus? 

Cur, This way coming. 

But there were crowds about him, infiifito great. 

For such as heretofore had deccut mor^s, 

And lean subsistence— these were greeting him, 

And locking hand in hand for very transport. 

But such as wealthy were, with means o'erfiowing, 

And gain'd by no unquestionable arts — 

O theirs were knitted brows and clouded faces ! 


The rest were tripping, chaplet- crown’d, behind him, 

With laugh and jubilant cry ; the old men’s slipper 
Clatter'd, with modulated steps advancing. , 

Halloo then ! one and all, witli one accord. 

Dance ye and jump yc— hands round — cut and shuffle. 
Por none lienceforth shall meet ye on the threshold 
With fiariu/t ^ fiiind, Ifivrvs nothhtg in thv mc<d iubj ” 
Wife. So'heip me, Hecate, I will garland thee. 

For these fair tidings, with a wreath of — ^pan-loavcs. 

Such news thou briog’st ! 

( ha. About it instantly ! 

The company’s already at the door. 

\Vife. riay, let me hurry in and fetch some sweetmeats, 
To welcome these new-purchased— eyes ■ — alave-fashlon. 
Car* And 1 to meet them fly. 


Enlcr Plutus and CuKSttYLUS. 

Pint Tby beams, bright Sol I prostrate 1 first ador^^ 
Next j^eat Minerva’s world-renowned city. 

And Cecrops* total bounds that harbour'd me, 

O bow I blush for past calamities I ^ 



\^Ertunt, 




As a ntw purchased slave was greeted 


▼OL. xzitrin. No« ccxL n. 


on oonlng to Ids master's house, 
fin 
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The men— the men— that 1 isBconseiem deelt with I 
And theae» the worthy of my fellowship^ 

Ail-ignorant avoided, luckleae me I 

*Twaa foully done— botli that and tills— moat foully* 

But treading now reverted paths, 1*11 show 
To all of mortal mould, in coming times. 

Unwilling with the bad 1 held communion. 

Chrem, Off to the crows, 1 say. WhjT, wliat a pest, 

These friends that sprout so fast when days are sunny ! 

They rub, scrub, crush one’s shins ; * so dear one’s grown, 

Bach must needs find some vent for his affection. 

Who miss’d God stive j/e to me V What a throng 
Of reverend seniors squeezed me at the market 1 

Re-enter Wife of Ciiremvlus. 

Wife. All bail ! 

Thou paragon of men— and thou— and thou too. 

Come now — so custom rules it — let me scatter 
These sweetmeat offerings on thee. 

PluU " Prithee, no. 

For entering thy house on a first visit, 

And with recover’d eyesight, it were meet 
Not out but in to take an offering. 

Wife. What, not accept my sweetmeats I 

Well ; within then. 

Beside your hearth, as best observance rules. 

So, too, we ’scape turmoil and trickery. 

Our poet would it misbecome to fling 
Dried figs and comfits to the lookers on, 

Thus to extort a laugh.t 

li'ife. Right, right; for see 

There’s Dexinicus yonder, up anti ready 

To scramble for the figs. [£jreunt. 


/hforn the House r>/‘CiiREMYi.r‘i. 

Carion, a Good Mauy CiiREMYLUs, Ail hifonner. Chorus. 
Car. () it is sweet, my friends, when things go merrily, 

To roll in wealth, cost free, without a venture. 

Here’s a whole heap of luxuries come bouncing 
Whack! right into the house — and all unsinn’d for ! 

Full is our broad-bin now of white wheat flour, 

Our casks of red aroma-scented wine ; 

There’s not a trunk nor box, but gold and silver 
Heave up the coin-burst lid— you’d gape to see it. 

The well runs out with oil, the cruets teem 
With nard, the loft with figs ; pot, pan, and pipkin 
Are turn’d to shining brass ; tue rotten trenchers, 

That stunk of fish they held, are solid silver; 

Kitchen and kitchen gear aie ivory; 

And ivo— the genticmen-domestics — there 
At odds and evens play with storling stators ; 

So daint i; grown, that not those rasping stones 
But onion-hhaws we use for our occasions. 

And now high sacrifice the master bolds 

Within ; wreatii-crown’d, swlnej goa^ and ram he offers. 


* As flatterers were wont to do to the rich ; rubbing their shin bonee se the 
Squire in ** Count Fathom ” has Ais hack scrutched. 

f A common trick of poets In those days. 
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But me— -tbe smoke has driren ttw fbnh ; i could 
Stand it no more ; my eyes so smarted uitli it 

Enter a Good Man with his Stave. 

Good M, Come on, my lad, come on, that to the god 
We may repair. 

•w 

Enter Chrbmylus. 

Chrem. Hey day! whom bare we here f 

Good M. A man, once wretched, prosperous now. 

Cfirem. Just so; 

Clearly, metbinks, one of the honest folk. 

Good M. Most true. 

lltran. What may’st thou want then ? 

GoiHl M, To the god 

I come, the source to me of mighty blessings. 

For, mark my tale — 

1 from my sire a fair Inheritance 
Receiving, hence my needy friends 1 aided. 

Trust me, 1 thought it prudent policy. 

i'hi'cm. And so thy money shortly fail’d thee. 

(tood M. Very. 

Chrnn. And so you wax'd right miserable. 

(rood M. Very, 

And yet, methought, those in their need so long 
1 heap’d wiih kindnesses, were steadfast friends, 

Steadlast and staunch when I might need — but they 
Turn’d them aside, nor seem’d to see me more. 

('hirm. And laugh’d thee loud to scorn, 1 know it. 

Hood iM. Very. 

For ’twas a drought of — dishes, that destroy’d me. 

Chrcoi. But now not so. 

(rood M. And therefore to the god 

Here am 1 fitly come, my vows to pay. 

('hrent. But this bald cloak — what’s this, pray, io the god* 

Thy foot- boy brings? 

Good M. To offer to the god. 

( •hrnn. ^Vhat, was’t in this thou wert initiated ? 

Good M, No ; but in this for tidrteen years 1 — shiver’d. 

( hrrm. And these pantofies ? 

(rood Winter’d with me too. 

i hrem. These, too, thou bring’ bt to offer ? 

Good M. Yes, by Jove. 

Chrem. A proper pair of offerings to the god ! 

Enter an Informer wiih his Witness. 

Inf Woe’s me! woe’s me! 

Me miserable ! undone, undone for ever! 

Thrice wretched— four times wretched — five times wretched— 
Twelve times — ten thousand times — olion! ohon! 

With so robust a dovil my fate is dash’d 1 f ^ 

Chrem. Phiebus protect us I Gracious deities! 

Why, what the mischief has this fellow met with ? 

Inf Now, is it hard or no, 

To see one’s substance gone — stock, rock, and block— 
Through this confounded god ? But he shall pay for’t ; 

Blind — blind again— if law be left in Athens. 


* ChremyluH, a wag in his way, plays on the Good Man’s repetitions of this phrssei 
Like water dashed with strong wine. 
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Good M. Oho ! methinks 1 smell the matter out 
Here comes a knave, in a bad wajr* no doubt on*t ; 

And of bad stamp to boot, I warrant jre. 

Ckrem, Bad way I fair way for him^the road to ruin* 

Inf Where, where is he that promis'd all unholpen. 

To make us rich at once — each mother's son— • 

If he but saw afresh ? Here's some of us 
He has beggar’d past example. 

Chrcnu Say'st thou so ? 

Whom has he handled thus ? 

Inf Mb; me, 1 tell thee; 

Here as I stand. 

Chrem, So, SO ; a rogue— a burglar ? 

Inf No, villain, no! 'Tie ye — stark naught ye are— 

'Us ye — none other— robb’d me of my money. 

Car, Now, Ceres bless us, how |be Informer goes it. 

So fierce and famine-like — a wolfish hunger! 

Inf To court with ye — to court — no lime to dally— 

That stretch'd upon the wheel of torture there, 

Thou may’st confess thy villany. 

Otr. You be bang’d! 

Good J/. O, by preserving Jove, a glorious god 
To all of GreekiMh blood our god will be. 

That brings to end as vile these vile informers. 

Inf Confusion ! 

Thou too must laugh — as their accomplice — thou ! 

Whence came this mantle else, so spruce and trim ? 

But yesterday thy thread>bare cloak 1 noted. 

Good M 1 heed thee not; behold this charmed ring! 

Mine own ; bought from Eudainus for a drachma. 

C/u'cm. Alas, no charm for an informer’s bite ! 

/;//. What insolence is this ? Ye scofi', ye rail, 

And have not answer’d yet what make ye here V 
'Tis for no good ye come. 

Chrem, No good of thine. 

Inf No ; for at cost of mine ye think to revel. 

Chrem. O that to prove it true, thyself and witness 
Might both asunder hurst— but uot with eating ! 

Inf Will ye deny? Within, ye cursed scoundrels, 

Such roasts there are, such loads of fish in slices ! 

Uhu, ubu, uhu, uhu, ubu. [Snifflint^, 

Chrem, Wretch, snufl'’st thou aught ? 

Good M. Cold air, mayhap, 

In such a rascal suit of rags attir’d. 

Inf, Shall this be borne ? Jove, and ye powers above, 

That these should scofi* at mc ! O how it galls 
Thus to endure— the good— the patriot. 

Chrem, You ! 

The patriot and the good • 

Inf, Ay, none to match mc. 

Chrem. Gome now, an answer to my question. 

Inf What? 

Chrem, Dost work a farm ? 

Inf Dost take me for stark mad ? 

Chrem, A merchant then ? 

Inf Can seem so on occasions. * 

Chrem, What then, hast learnt a trade ? 

Inf Not I, by Jupiter. 


Merchants were exempted from military service. 
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CArm, how didst live^ or whence^ without a calliog V 
In/. Live ? Of all state affairs lotendant I, 

Aod private business. 
cytreni. You I For what ? 

In/. 1 choose it. 

CAmn, False thief, how art thou good then, 

^ ^ ■ ‘ ght concerns thee ? 

i^/rConcerns me nought, old gull I Concerns it not^ 

Far as I may, to benefit my city f 

CAreM. So so—to meddle is to benefit? 
i»/. Yes, the establish’d laws to succour — yes, 

If rogues offend, to hold them to the forfeit. 

CArem, And does the state not crowdher bench with judges 
Express for this? 

I?/. But who must play tl# accuser ? 

CArcw. Whoever will. 

In/. Ergo, that man am 1. 

So that on me devolve tlie state’s affairs. 

(yirnn. Now, by the powers, she hath a rare protector 1 
But would’st thou not incline, meddling no more. 

To lire a life of ease ? 

Iff/. A sheep’s existence ! 

No occupation left to stir the soul. 

CAm/t. What then, thou’lt not reform ? 

I///. Not if you’d give me 

Plutus himself, and the benzoin ofBattus.* 

CAmtf. Down with thy cloak. 

. C h . } Off, sirrah, ymbe speaks to. 

(’Arcfft. Off with thy shoes. 

( or. ’Tis j^ou, still ^ou he means. 

In/. Come on and take them then ; come on, 1 say. 

Whoever will. 

Chr, ^Aat man am L [ Wiinext runs out. 

Iff/ Help I robbery ! help ! Tm stripp’d in open day. 

(V/r. Yes ; for thou claim’st to live on stranger’s business. 
h\(. Thou seest the act ; I hold tliee witness to it. 

( %'vm. Witness I he’s vanish’d : witness, quotha I 
h/ Wo I 

Caught and alone ! 

Car. Now thou wdlt clamour, wilt thou ? 

In/ Wo’s me again! 

Car. Hand mo the thread-bare cloak here, 

To gird this base informing rogue withal. 

(ioiul M. Nay now, already ’tis devote to Plutus. 

Car. And where, 1 pray thee, shall it hang more fitly 
Than round a caitiff’s limbs— a plund’ring bandit’s ? 

Plutus ’twere meet to deck In costly garments. 

Good M, Buttliesc pantofies— 

Car. To his forehead these, 

Wlld-oiive-like, incontinent Pli nail. 

In/ Pm off ; for well 1 know myself the weaker 
’Gainst odds like these ; yet, grant me but a partner, 

Ay, though a fig-tree block— your potent goa 
This day Pd bring to justice and his doom ; 

For that alone, unbacked, democracy 
He plots to end— a traitor manifest— 

Council nor people to his side persuading. 

Good M, Hark ! as lu gorgeous panoply of mine 
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Adorn’d thou atrutteet» to the bath witib thee I 
There as head-man take station next the fire ; 

That post was mine of yore. 

Chrem, but the hath-maa 

Straight out of doors will haul him by the scrotum ; 

One glance will show the stamp of scoundrel on him. 

For us-*l6t’s in ; the god expects thy rows. [^Ejecunt. 

Before the /funrc (/Chreuylus, An Old Tfbmoit, Cubutlub» YotUh^ 

Chorus^ 

Old Woman. A word, beseech you» dear old gentlemen ; 

Is’t true we*Te reach’d the house of this new god» 

Or are we off the road and (juite astray 'i 

m 

Enter Chremtlus. 

Chrem. Believe me, now, you’re at the very doors, 

My buxom lass :-^o prettily you ask it. 

Old W. And must I call for some one from within ? 

Chrem. Nay, here 1 am myself, come fortii already. 

Let’s hear thy purpose rather. 

Old W. Dear sir, kind sir — a tale of grief and wrong : 

For from the hour this god began to see. 

He has made for me my life unliveable. 

Chrem. What's this? Mayhap thou wert Tnfortmress 
Among the dames ? 

Old W. Marry come up, not L 

Chrem. Thy lot, perchance, turn'd out no drinking-ticket.^ 

Old W. You jeer: but me — I Itch — 1 burn — 1 die. 

Chrem. Thine itch— thine itch 'r* Lf^t’s bear — as short as may be. 

Old W, Hear, tiien a certain darling youth 1 had : 

Grant he was poor — but O, a proper youth ! 

Comely and shapely — so obliging too — 

If any little services I wanted. 

He'd do them for me orderly and featly : 

And me In these same things he found comptying. 

Chrem. And what the suits lie press’d the warmest, oh ? 

Old W. But few : for his respect was quite prodigious. 

He*d ask, perhaps, some twenty silver drachms 
For a new coat — some eight or ten for slippers 
Buy,” he would say, a little shift for sisters, 

A cloakey for mamma — poor soul— ’gainst winter : ’* 

Or beg of wheat some half-a-dozen bushels. 

Chrem. By ray troth, not much — as thou hast told the story — 

’Tis plain he stood in mighty awe of thee. 

Old W. And then observe, ** not out of greediness 
1 ask,” quoth he, ** but love, that wearing still 
Thy coat — thy colours—! may think of thee.” 

Chrem. Unhappy man I how desperately smitten ! 

Old W, But now — wouldst credit it ‘r— -the rogue no more 
Holds the same mind ; he’s quite another creature. 

For when 1 sent to him this cheesecake here. 

And those— the other sweetmeats on the platter— 

And hinted, too, he might expect a visit 
Against the afternoon——— 

Chrem. What did be ? Say. 

Old W. Did ? Sent ’em back— this tart into the bargain— 

Oh these plain terms — that I should call no longer ! 


Anothsr aUusion to tbs dlitriiratieo of dieM by lot. 
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And cent besides this message by the bearer^ 

** Once the Milesians were a patent people**** 

Chrem. I’faith no blockhead was the boy;'*— 

When rich, pease-porridge charms no more his palate : 

Till then he took whatever came, and thankful. 

Old W, Yes, and till then, each blessed day— -O Gemini ]-- 
Still was he come— come— coming to my gate. 

Chrem, To carry thee out ? t 
Old W. To carry I No— to listen 

An he might hear my voice— 

Chrem, Say “ sweety here's for thee," 

Old W. And if be saw me vex*d at aught— my stars !— 

My duckling and my doveling^ would he whisper. 

Chrem. Then, too, mayhap, would beg for slipper-money. 

Old W. And once, as at the greater mysteries 
I rode my car — because one gas?d upon me— 

Bless you I the livelong day my bones paid for it.— 

So mortal jealous was the stripling of me. 

('hrem. Just so : — be lik'd, 1 guess, to— eat alone. 

Old \V. And then my hands, he vow’d, were matchless fair. — 
i'firem. Oft as they told him down some heentg drachms. 

Old W, And sweet, he'd say, the fragrance of ray skin. — 

Chrem. Right, right, by Jove — when Thasian wine you pour’d— 

Old W, And eyes 1 had, so soft and beautiful. — 

Chrem. No clumsy rogue was this: full well be knew 
To sweat a rutting beldame's ready cash. 

Old \V, Here, then, dear sir, the god unfairly deals — 

Voiir god, that boasts himself the wrong'd one's righter. 

Chrem. How shall he serve thee ! S]>eak, and it is done. 

Old \V. Sure ’lis but fair to force 
Him whom 1 help’d to lend me help in turn : 

Or not one glimpse of good the wretch should see. 

i'hrem. Nay — clear’d he not each night his scores with thee ? 

Old \y. Ah ! but he swore he’d never, never leave me, 

Long as I liv’d. 

Chrem, True— as you liv’d ; but now 

You live, be thinks, no more. 

Old W, Tis sorrow’s doing — 

I own I’ve pin’d away. 

Chrem. Or rotted rather. 

(Hd \V. See, you might draw me through a ring. 

Chrem. A ring I 

An ’twere a barley- boulter’s. 

Old ir. Well, as 1 live here comes the very youth 
I've been a-telling thee the tantrums of : 

He seems on revel bound. 

Chrem. No question : — ^lo, 

Fillets and flambeau bearing, on be trips it. 

Enter Youth, 

Youth, I kies your bands. 

Old W„ Kiss, BBy she? Kiss 7 

Youth, Old sweetheart. 

How grey thou’rt growu, and all at once, by Jingo. 

Old W, Wretch that I am ! The buflFets I must bear! 

Chrem, Tie long, belike, since last be saw thee. 


• A proverbial expression to denote reverses of fortune ; drawn from the fate of 
Miletus. 

f For burial, to wit. 
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Old W. LoDg! 

When *twas but yesterday, thou monster, thou^' 

Chrem. Then trust me, friend, his is no common case • 
Fuddled, it seems, he sees the sharper for it 
Old Wi No: but ’tis always such a saucy rogue I 
Youth. O thou sea-Neptune,* and ye senior gods. 

How seam'd with ruts and wrinkles are her chops ! 

Old W. Ahl 01 Ahl 


Hold not your torch to me. 

Chrem. Well thought of, old ’un : 

For should one single spark but catch her. 

Off, like a wool. clad olive-branch, she blazes It 

Youth, What say you now ? — We have not met for ages— 

A little ^ort? — 

Old Tv. Q you audacious I— Where ! 

Youth. Here — ^nuts in hand. 

Old jr. What sport ’s he driving at ? 

Youth. How many— teetli t hast thou ? 

Chrem. A guess— a guess — 

A guess for me ! — Some three, mayhap, or four. 

Youth. Pay down : — she ha.i but otiu, and that's a grinder. 

Old IK Vilest of men, thy wits have left thee : what, 

Before such crowds to make a wash pot of me ! 

Youth. ’Faith, no bad turn — to wash thee out, pot-fashiou. 

Chrem, Fy on’t, not so ; she's now made up for sale, 

Right huck^r’s trim — but only wash the paint off— 

Lord, how the tatters of her face would show I 

Old ir. Old as you arc, your sense is wondrous scanty. 

Youth. He tempts thee, sure — the rogue I— and thinks the while 
Those daring hands escape my jealous eye. 

Old W. So help me, \ enus, not a hand on me 
He lays, you brute. 

Chrem. So help me, Hecate, no : 

Else were 1 mad. But come, my boy, this lass 
Thou roust not loathe. 

Youth. What, me 1 love to frenzy. 

Chrem, And yet she 'plains of thee. 

Youth. She 'plains ! As how ? 

Chrem. O, a proud peat you are, she says, and tell her 
Once the Milesians were a potent people. 

Youth. Well, ril not fight with thee about her.— 

Chrem. No! 

Your why and wherefore ? 

Youth. Reverence for thine years : — 

There breathes no other wight I'd yield her to. 

And now, take off the lass^ and joy be with tliee ! 

Chrem. 1 see, 1 see your drift : you mean no more 
To herd with her. 

Old W, And who will brook the traitor ? 

Youth. I've not a word for one so rak'd and riddled 
By full ten thousand, plus three thousand — years. 

Chrem. Yet, since you deign'd to quaff the wine — you take me < 
Twere fair to suck the dregs. 

Youth, Ugh 1 but these dregs— they are so stale and rancid. 


* Referential swearing .‘—Neptune was an ancient deity. (** To swear with pro- 
priety,*' Mys my little major, ** the oath should be an echo to the sense."— Bob Acazs 
in the Rivals.) 

*1’ Tbs Athenians used to hang a branch of ibis kind above their doors, to keep 
off famine and pestilence. It bung a year before it was renewed, and was, therefore, 
solBelentSy dry and eomboetible by the end of the twelvemonth. 

% Instead Bow many nuts have i f^odd or even 9 *' 
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Chrem. A strainer cures all that 

Youth. In, in, I say : 

These garlands to the god 1 fain would offer. 

Old IV. And I — I do remember me— I too 
Have a word to say to him. 

Youth. Then go not L 

Chtcm. Tut, mao, cheer up ! She shall not ravish thee. 

Youth. A gracious promise ;~for enough in conscience 
I've pitch’d that weather-beaten hulk already. 

old JV. Ay, march away I'll not be far behind thee. 

Chrem, O, sov’reign Jove I how fast and firm ^e beldame 
Cleaves like a limpet to her stripling dame 1 [Exeunt. 

Before the House of CriREHVLUs. Hermes, Carion, Priest o/*Jove, Cure- 
BiYLUs, Old Woman, Chorus. 

(Hermes knocJts at the door, and hides.')* 

Carion {coining out). Who knocks the door there, ho? Why, what 
could this be ? 

No one, it seems: and so the little wicket 
Makes all this hullabaloo, forsooth, for nothing. 

Ham. {showing himsflf). You there, I say, 

You, Carion, stop ! 

Car. What, fellow, was it thee 

That bang’d so lustily against the door ? 

iltrm. No : — 1 but thought ou’t — thou hast sav’d the trouble* 

But pnsfo, post away and call thy master. 

And furthermore, the mistress and her brats ; 

And furthermore, the slaves, and eke the mastiff; 

And furthermore, thyself — the pig — 

Car. Nay, tell me, 

\Vhat is all this ? 

Utnn. ’Tis Jove, you rogue, is minded 

Hashing you up into one hotch-potch mess. 

To send you, great and small, to pot together. 

Car. Heralds like this shall get the tongue t-»cut out. 

But why, an please you, does he plan such fare 
h'or US ? 

ihrm. Because you’ve done — a deed without a name : 

Sinc»! fust this Plutus’ eyes were op’d again. 

Nor frankincense, nor laurel bough, nor cake. 

Nor victim, nor one other thing one mortal 
OlTcfis to us — the gods. 

Cur. Nor will for ever : 

Such wretched care ye took of us heretofore. 

llcrm. Well : for the rest I’m somewhat less concern’d, 

Blit I mjsclf am perishing — am pounded. 
i \ir. Shrewd fellow ! J 

llcrm. Up till now, among the tapstresses, 

1 far’d not ill o* mornings; winecake— honey— 

Dried figs— and all thaOs meet for Hermes* palate : 

But now, cross-] egg’d, 1 mope for grief and hunger. 

Car. And serves ye right, too— many a time and oft. 

For all their gifts— you left them in the lurch. 

Htrm. O me I tlie cake— 

The monthly || chceie*cakc kneaded once for me ! 


To Mo/iK it appear that the door had rattled of itself at the approach of his god^ 

ship. 

\ The vinlim’s tongae was devoted to Hermes. But Curlon uses sn ambiguous 
Itbrase, by way of threat. 

I To care only for himself. 

II On the 4rlh day of each month. 
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Car, Thou erav'st the lost^ and caUest out in rain.* * * § 

Herm. And O the ham— that 1 vfaa wont devour t 
Car. Ham ! Ply your ham in dancing on a bottle, t 
Jlerm. The tripes— the trolly-bags— I guzzled hot ! 

Car. The tripes— the gripes I— 1 guess the tripes torment thee. 

Jlerm. And O the jolly jorum — ^half and half I 
Car. Come» take a swig of this, and off with thee. 

Jlerm. Ah I wouldst thou do thy friend a little favour I 
Car. Well : if it lie within my power— command me. 
j/erm. Wouldst thou but fetch a well-fir*d loaf or two— 

And add a whacking lump of that same meat 
You're offering up within ! — 

Crr. Impossible ! 

No fetching forth allow'd. 

Jlerm. Yet when your lord's stray articles you pilfer’d, 

1 always help'd to hide, and sav’d your bacon. 

Car. Just on condition you should share — you thief I 
You never miss'd your cake on such occasions. 

Jlerm. Nor you to gobble it down before I touch’d it. 

C<tr. So : for no e(|ual share of stripes had you, 

When master caught me in a peccadillo. 

JJerm. Think not of pant ofence^ uoiv Phyh'^s taken : J 
But O— by all the gods — fur an inmate take me. 

Cur. Why, wilt thou leave the gods, and quarter here V 
Jlerm, You're better off, 1 trow. 

Car, What then? 

Desert I Is that a handsome trick to play them ? 

Jlerm. * Tis still one's country^ nJiere one prosptTs u‘cll.\\ 

Car. And say we took thee in—how couldst thou serve us ? 

Jfnrm. Beside your dour establish me as Tcrnkey.^ 

Car. Turnkey ! we want no turns of thine, 1 promise thee. 

Herm. As Trader, then. 

Car. Nay, we are rich, and so 

What need have we to keep a {^lar-Hermes. 

Jlerm. Deceiver, then. 

Car. Deceiver ? Cheat ? Ne’er dream ou'i— 

No room for cheating now, but honest practice. 

Henn. Well, then, as Glide. 

Cur, Our god's regain’d Lis twinklers. 

So we have business for a guide no longer. 

Ilcrm . 1 have it — Revel-Master let me be then — 

What canst thou say to that? 

For sure with Plutus' pomp it best agrees 
To hold high games of music and gymnastics. 

Car. What luck to have good store of aliases / 

See DOW — this lioave will earn his bite and sup. 

Ay, ay — 'tin not for nought our judging varlets 
Would fain be written down with many letters.^ 

Hi rm. On these terms, then. I've leave to enter ? 

Car. Yes : 

And hark ye, sirrah, find the cistern out. 

And wash me, with thy proper bands, these guts ; 

So shalt thou straightway figure off as Scullion. IBxit IIbrmes. 

* The announceinrnt from heaven to Hercules, when he called lor hbloet Hyias. 

t A well-oiled shin bottle. It was one of their bacchanal games to jump, bare- 
footl'd, on such a bottle ; and he who kept hia footing, woo the prize. 

X Ae Thaaeybulus proclaimed an amnesty after the re-eetablitiimcnt of the repub- 
lic^ which followed his seizure of Pbyle. Hence the proverb, 
g Quoted probably from Earipidee. 

§ The poet plays upon the various attributes of Hermes. 

^ Aoother'hit at tbs allotnmt of dicasts. 
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Enter Prieet of Jovb. 

Priest, Who’ll tell me where is Chremylus P 

Chrem (enUring), Good felloWi 

What is the matter ? 

^ Priest What, but ruination ? 

For biuce jour Flatus ’gan to see, 1 die 
Of downright famine— not a crumb to eat-« 

/—the arch-priest of Guardian Jove. 

Chrem, Ye Powcra ! 

What can the cause be? 

Priest Not a sacrifice 

Comes our way any longer. 

Chrem, Wherefore so ? 

Priest ’Cause they're all rich. And yet, in good old times, 

When they had nought^some home-returning merchant 
Would bring thanks-offering for safety ; or 
Some one had bilk'd the law— or splendid rites 
Were held by some magnifico, and 1 
I'he priest was sure to be invited : but 
No victims now— nut one— no viaitors — 

Except the thoudauds that conic tlierc to— ease them. 

Chnnu And hast not lawful share of their— oblations ? 

Priest, So to this Jove— this Guardian— this Preserver — 

1 think to bid good by, and mess with you. 

i'/atm. Cheer up, man ; all shall yet go well with thee. 

Preserving Jove is here * — alive and kicking — 

Conic of his own accord. 

Pnt'sf, O glorious news ! 

( 'hnttu Ay I And we soon shall set — slop but an instant — 

Our Plutijs, wlieie of yore he sate in state. 

On Hleep!(*bs watch behind ^lincrva's temple. t — 

Lights iron) within there !--Take the torches, friend, 

And marshal on the god. 

Pi iest No question of it : — 

Thus roust 1 do. 

Chrem* And some one cali for Plutus. 

The Procession comes out from the House, 

Old Uomun {coming out). And what of me? 

Vhtem. Look here, these pots,]} 

with whicii 

We consecrate the god, mount on thy noddle, 

And hear them gravely : fiower’d petticoat 
Thou of thyself hast dou’d. 

Otd jr. But — what I came for ? 

Chrem. Nay, thou shall have thy will— 

This evening llic young fellow shall be with thee. 

Old Ji\ Well, then— O Lud! — if you will pledge his coming— 
ril bear your pots. 

Of/r. Were never pots before 

lu such a CRse : — in those the scum’s a- top. 

In thesr a scum— a very scum s at bottom ! 

Chor. Delay, delay no longer, then : the jolly pomp’s before us— 

Make way, make way— and torm again, to iollow them in Chorus 1 

[Exeunt Omnes, 


• In the person of Plutus. 
t Where the public treaeury was. 
5 Pota of pulse, Ac. 
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THE BUOUEKOT CAPTJlIK. 

TO THB EDITOR OF DDACKWOOO’s MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— I n one of your late Num- 
bers, 1 was struck with a very inte- 
resting paper on the old French Pro- 
testant Church; assigning the pecu- 
liar causes which produced the de- 
cay of that once pure and powerfui 
body of Christianity ; an important 
service, from its answering the cavil 
of many a sceptical mind, and even 
the doubts of many a conscientious 
one, as to the protection divinely 
romised to Christianity under all 
uman change. The writer justly 
referred the decay to the fatal mis- 
take of merging religion in politics ; 
gradually abandoning the high 
ground of the faith, for the trust of 
merely human interests; and ulti- 
mately attempting to throw the whole 
defence of religion on those means 
which are to be ^und in the intrigues 
of statesmen, and the force of ar- 
mies. As some illustration of these 
facta — I send you a sketch of the 
career of an eminent leader of the 
Protestant power, in which may be 
sufficiently seen the remarkable mix- 
ture of human habits which alloyed 
the religious feelings of the time; 
and finally making Protestantism 
merely a matter of personal aggran- 
disement and party spirit, prepared 
it for the rapid ruin by which it fell 
away, and died, under the tyranny of 
Louis the Fourteenth. This person 
was the celebrated D’Aubignf*, a 
name which still lives among the 
recollections of the Huguenot 
Church; but which of course is new 
to the majority of readers in our 
country. 

D'Aubigne was a native of Saint- 
ange, andf bom in the year 1650. 
His father was a man of rank, and 
of still higher reputation among the 
reformed — lord of the castle of 
Brie. Protestantism has always been 
distinguished for the cultivation of 
the mind. The boy was put under 
discipline so strict, or seconded his 
teachers wiHi so much intelligence, 
that at six he had made considerable 
advances in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew, and before .eight had transla- 
ted Plato’s Crito. But a still more 
Importanterudltionwas, hisreligious 
knowledge. The earlier Huguenots, 


like all the reformed, had adopted 
the strictness of manners, if not the 
severity, natural to men who em- 
brace a religion which puts them in 
peril of life and fortune. The times, 
too, were anxious; the struggle of 
the Huguenots with the singularly 
treacherous government of France, 
had but partially subsided ; new bit- 
ternesses constantly arose, and 
while, what one party pronounced a 
necessary combination for self-de- 
fence, the other branded as a con- 
spiracy, the seeds of personal perse- 
cution were constantly on the point 
of ripening into civil war. At nine 
years of age, the young soldier be- 
gan to learn his public principles. 
By a striking and sufficientlv appal- 
ling Incident. It happened that he 
and his father passed through Am- 
baise, a short time after tlie noted 
attempt against the Duke of Guise. 
The failure of tlte attempt had cost 
the lives of several of the Huguenot 
leaders. As tliey entered the mar- 
ket place, the D'Aubignes found it 
fiiled with a crowd of people gazing 
at a number of heads fixed above u 
srafTold. The countenances were so 
little changed, that the elder D‘Au- 
bigne on riding forward saw, to his as- 
tonishment aiid horror, that they were 
some of his most intimate friends. 
Roused by indignation to disregard 
the,)iazard in which he placed himself 
by theopen expression of his feelings 
in the midst of a bigoted multituae, 
the brave old man exclaimed, ** Oh 
the traitors ! they have murdered 
France.” Then, like the father of 
the great C'arthaginiaii, laying bia 
hand on the child's brow, he pro- 
nounced, ” My son, I charge thee, at 
the haza^ of thine own head, as I 
shall, at the hazard of mine, revenge 
those honourable chiefs. And if thou 
failest to attempt It, my curse shall 
fall upon thee.** 

Tho speech evidently had more in 
it of the old French chevalier than 
of the Christian. Religion knows 
nothing of revenge, extinguishes it 
whenever it is to be found, and pro- 
claims the man of blood a criminal 
before heaven. But the sentiment 
belonged to the country, and to the 
time, It found a congenial breast In 
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the chlvalric son^ and from that dsf of the atragglioi; bands which < every 
his course was determined. The his- sound of war let loose in France, and 


tory of French administration has 
seldom been pure ; but during the 
whole continuance of the Hugue- 
nots, it was craft, in the most subtle, 
unsound, and sanguinary degree. 
Every edict, however the royal au- 
thority might be pigged to its per- 
founance, was a fraud. Artifice, cor-, 
ruption, and cruelty, were the tac- 
tics of the monarchs, and they were 
too often revenged by violence, fury, 
and spoil. In 16G2, a new treaty had 
been formed under the sanction of 
those proud and powerful disposers 
of France, the Uuiscs. The treaty 
assured their privileges to the Pro- 
testants. Tlie ink upon the paper 
was not dry, when this solemn com- 
pact was scandalously violated in 
all €|uarters, and the Duke of Guise 
made himself an object of the deep- 
est abhorrence, by being actually 
present when a church of the re- 
formed was entered during divine 
service by his soldiery, and the con- 
gregation butchered. The Protest- 
ants, fatally prone to gire way to 
the national inmulse, instantly fiew 
to arms ; with Conde and Coligny at 
their head, proclaimed war, and, as 
the evidence that they were resolved 
on retaliation, stormed the city of 
Orleans. The whole realm was soon 
in uproar, and Paris, under the im- 
mediate eye of the monarch, became 
too perilous a residence for its Pro- 
testant population. They took to 
flight as rapidly as they could, and 
dispersed through the country. D'- 
Aubigny had placed his son at Paris, 
under Beroalde, a Protestant, and a 
distinguished scholar. The boy and 
his tutor were now compelled to fly. 
It is recorded, as a cbaracteri^itic and 
curious trait of both, that the boy *6 
chief sorrow was for leaving a little 
library which had been expressly 
fitted up for him by his father ; while 
his wise and pious master, taking 
him by the hand, said, ** My child, 
are you insensible to the peculiar 
happiness of having it in your power 
at so early an age to lose something 
for Him, who has given every thing 
to you?*’ 

He was quickly to find the eflfects 
of civil war. The little party of 
fugitives, consisting of four men, 
three women, and two children, had 
scarcely passed beyond Fontaine- 
bleaU| when they wflfi met by some 


taken to their captain. The whole 
party were immediately consigned 
to the prison of that most dreaded of 
ail names, the Inquisition. The ad- 
venture now takes the true national 
traits. The examination before the 
inquisitor took place ; and this was 
so generally a prelude to death, that 
they resigned themselves as already 
in the hands of the executioner. But 
the gallant boy in particular con- 
ducted himself so loftily, that the 
Inquisitor expressed his personal 
indignation at what be termed such 
heretical obstinacy. Yet this simple 
circumstance was to have an impor- 
tant result on all. Some of the offi- 
cers, who would probably have felt 
no compunction for the death of the 
whole party besides, were so struck 
with the undaunted bearing of this 
child of nine years old, that they 
mentioned it to their captain, the 
Chevalier Achon. The Chevalier at 
the moment was giving a kind of 
fcle to a crowd of ladies and gentle- 
men, and he desired young D*Au- 
bign6 to be brought in, as a matter 
ofeuriosity. On the way, the offi- 
cers told him that he and his friends 
tverc going to be burnt; whether 
this was tlic actual sentence, or 
merely to amuse themselves with his 
fears. But he was already a hero. 
“ You may burn me, if you will,** 
said the boy, “ but 1 have more hor- 
ror of the moss, than of death.” On 
his being brought into the room, Uie 
company crowded round him to see 
the young heretic, who had showed 
such courage at the point of death ; 
for his sentence was now inevitable. 
But the Chevalier, with a levity 
which in the man of any other na- 
tion would be beyond belief, order- 
ed him to exhibit one of the pppular 
dances ; which he did, and with so 
much skill and animation as to bring 
down universal applause. All were 
charmed with the grace and spirit of 
the noble child. But this did not pre- 
vent his being carried back to the 
prison of the InqidtiUon, where his 
friends were already confined, and 
where, to make assurance double 
sure, one of the jdlors showed them 
from their window the hanraan of 
the town preparing the scaffold for 
their execution next morning. 

Those were times of misery ; and 
every Huguenot lived In hourly ez« 
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peeteAmof«Tldlentd«ttii. Butliiii 
eameetatton in §f«iieral had only Ihe 
eflmet of exereftinff them In the 
habHe and virtues of Ghrletlan forti- 
tude. Beroalde and hie helpless 
companions knelt down, and contl- 
ntiea long In prayer for resignation 
to the cruel aeath which in a few 
hours must terminate their career. 
But one of those memorable influen- 
ces was to occur, which have so of- 
ten saved the man of piety in the last 
condition of human tnal. They were 
still exhorting each other to die as 
became those who were called by 
the will of heaven to suffer for its 
Eoko; when the officer of tlie guard 
came silently in, and, fixing his eyes 
on the boy, said, ** For the sake of 
this child, 1 have made up my mind 
to save you all ; though it is at the 
baxard of my own life. Prepare your- 
selves to follow me at a minute's 
warning.'* Then, asking sixty 
crowns to buy off two of the soldiery 
on guard, which they gave, he left 
them. All was immediate prepara- 
tion, mingled of course with some 
doubt of the fidelity of their new 
friend. They remained In deep agi- 
tation until midnight. But the offi- 
cer was true. He returned, with the 
two soldiers, and first obtaining a 
promise that he should be taken into 
one of the companies commanded by 
the elder D'Aubignd, gave his hand 
to the child, and making them take 
each other's hand, bade them follow 
him. They thus passed unmolested 
through the guard, reached the to%vn 

f ate without being observed, and 
nally arrived at Montargis, where 
they were in comparative safety. " 
The flight continued to Gleu. But 
tlie royal troops were upon them 
there ; and as the place was threat- 
ened with a siege, these unfortunate 
people fled to Orleans. There the 
still greater peril of the plague await- 
ed them. The confined state of the 
populatloD, increased by fugitives 
from all parts of the province, their 
want, anxiety, and the work of fa- 
tigue, had produced or envenomed the 
dreadful epidemic which until within 
the last two centuries so frequently 
ravaged Europe. The diseaae ra- 
pidly took the form of the Eastern 
plague ; the mortality became dread- 
nit $ BOfiOO people perished wiUilti 
e abort peHoo. It made formideble 
havoo tmong Ae garriaost end 


lyAttbignd^ life woe saved by 
scarcely less than miracle. Yet, as 
has frequently happened in cates of 
national mortality, vice bad increas- 
ed with the sense of dangt^r, and 
Uie young soldier had beafun to fall 
into the Irregularities of his com- 
panions. But he had a fortunate 
protector in his father; the manly 
virtue of the old Huguenot was 
grieved and indignant at the mo- 
mentary errors of the son, on whom 
he had evidently fixed his hopes as 
the future champion of the cause. 
He declarc^d him unworthy to be a 
soldier, and ordered him instantly 
to bo led from shop to shop of the 
city, in the dress of a workman, to 
fix on what trade he was thence- 
forth to follow. The lesson was 
effectual ; the boy's spirit was 
stung to the quick by the parental 
condemnation ; he fell Into a fit of 
illness, which brought him to the 
verge of the grave. On what seem- 
ed his deathbed, he solicited his fa- 
ther’s forgiveness. The rigid Hu- 
guenot was forgotten, the forgive- 
ness was granted, and from that 
moment D'Aublgud's career was 
decided for life. 

The war now began to aasume a 
bolder character. The Huguenots 
had commenced it hastily, and they 
now found themselves pressed by 
the King's forces. The loss of the 
battle of Dreux (In in which 

the Prince of ('ondis the head of 
their party, was taken, first shook 
their confidence. The more fatal 
blow, the capture of their headquar- 
ters, Orleans, was threatened, ami 
the Duke of Guise advanced to the 
siege without impediment. The 
extinction of the Huguenot party In 
the field would have been ^llowed 
by numberless murders on the scaf- 
fold. But when this restiU’, seemed 
inevitable, ihe tide of aflVtira sudden- 
ly changed. The Queen* Mother 
proposea a treaty; the l^gucnots 
demanded only ihe free exercise of 
their religion, and all was peace 
again. 

Such are the accidents of war, as 
they are termed by the ordinary ob- 
server ; such are the high interposi- 
tions, as they will be termeo by 
those of a more considerate order, 
which evince the band outatretched 
for the protection of the r^bteous 
cause In ita extremby. An obscure 
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niffiao, Poltrot; whether promplei 
by personal hatred, the desire 4^ a 
name, or, as was moat probable, 
melancholy madness, had made his 
way to the tent of the Duke of 
Guise, and killed him* On bis sei- 
zure, whether in madness or the 
desire to save his life, he accused 
every body of bein^ his accomplice, 
the whole of the Huguenot chief- 
tains among tlie first. However, on 
being ordered for execution, he re- 
tracted successively his charges 
against them all, and died declaring 
their innocence. They, one and all, 
had already repelled the charge in 
the most indignant manner. Yet it 
was too valuable an instrument in 
the hands of their enemies to be 
thrown away, and the fall of Guise 

Protestantism. But if the ** Le^ue” 
lamented the loss of this brilliant 
noble, who had insensibly assumed 
all the functions of royalty, the 
King and his mother felt themselves 
freed from a dangerous rival. The 
war, which was favourable to the 
power of the Guises, was imme- 
diately brought to a conclusion ; and 
tliUK, by the act of a miscreant, and 
the alarms of a corrupt throne, the 
Huguenot cause was suddenly de- 
livered. 

But war is always a source of 
misery. At the siege of Orleans, 
tiie brave and high-minded old ba- 
ron, his father, received his mortal 
wound. He lingered for a while; 
but on being carried to Amboise, a 
scene memorable to him from the 
fate of Ids heroic comrades, he died. 
His death exhibited the resignation 
of a brave mind, and his last words 
were the testimony of a patriot to 
the love of his country. But the 
stem feelings of the time were too 
predominant for those of Christian 
charity ; and he died, commanding 
his son never to forget the scaf- 
fold of Amboise." 

D'Aubigne now approached the 
most perilous crisis of his whole 
singularly perilous career. At the 
unripe age of thirteen he saw no- 
thing but poverty in prospect, for 
the troubles of the times had utterly 
exhausted his paternal estate. A 
guardian, too, had been placed over 
nim, whose want of judgment bad 
nearly driven him to rum, in sud* 
dealy teklng him from the aeeocla- 


tlona bto wMl.hebad been led bf 
the paternal examfde and by bis. 
own animi^ad intrepidity, and con- 
signing the young soldier to the 
dreary discipline of a school in 
Geneva, proverbially Uie most rigid 
and repulsive display of manners in 
Europe. There he became unma- 
nageable by the rough hands that, 
instead of restraining, should have 
attempted to guide ; and, after two 
years of struggle, be finally ran 
away, and fixed himself at Lyons. 
Still evil followed him, though it 
had changed its shape. He was 
now DO longer in fear of the lank 
austerity of the Geneva tutors ; but 
be had an enemy to cope with which 
defies human boasting. He soon 
found himself without a livre. His 
landlady, after having been compel- 
led to take many an excuse for tardi- 
ness of payment, at last declared that 
she would harbour him no longer. He 
had now no resource but to wander 
through the streets, and die. That 
evening he walked towards the 
Saoue, and waited in bitterness of 
heart only till the twilight should 
enable him to throw himself into its 
current unperceived ; and there a 
striking incident occurred While 
he stood on the bank, looking at the 
stream wiiich was to be bis grave, 
the thought came to him, that be- 
fore he thus appeared in the pre- 
sence of the great arbiter of life 
and death, he ought to commend 
himself to Him In prayer. The 
prayer happened to close with the 
words ** eternal life.*’ A sudden 
revulsion seemed to take place in 
his mind as he pronounced them. 
The very mention of eternity threw 
the troubles of a state so temporary 
as human life into nothingness. The 
salutary horror of determining his 
condition for ever by an act of diso- 
bedience, and rushing before tlie 
great tribunal in the defying spirit 
of a suicide, finished the change, 
which doubtless more than human 
influence had mercifully begun to 
work upon his despair. He resol- 
ved to live, and, probably as a hu- 
miliation for his rashness, resolved 
to begin by begging his bread. He 
again prayed, but it was now for 
support under the pressures of his 
mind and circumstances. While be 
stood on the very bridge where he 
had intended to put an and to hie 
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existence^ he was recomised hj a 
gentleman passing on ms road to- 
wards the frontier. This gentle- 
man was a reltttion, who had been 
actually commissioned to bring him 
a sum of money^ which relieved him 
from all his immediate dilficulties. 

This incident is given, word for 
word, by himself, in papers written 
in his latter years, when all enthu- 
siasm or fanaticism was naturally 
chilled, if either had ever existed. 
It has none of the trivialities in 
which idle minds involve their ideas 
of providential interference. The 
emergency was of the deepest or- 
der. The operation on the mind 
was consistent with the declared 
action of the Divine Spirit in Scrip- 
ture; the result was the preserva- 
tion of an able, sincere, and indefa- 
tigable champion of the C^hurch for 
the day of its distress; and the mo- 
ral was the measureless importance 
of implanting religious feelings in 
the early mind. 

The treaty was again broken ; the 
Huguenot chieftains were summon- 
ed to arms, and D'Aubignd panted 
to join them. But his guardian, 
whether through tyranny or regard, 
ut him into close confinement in 
is house until the battle of St De- 
nis, in which the (Constable Mont- 
morenci was killed, and the Hugue- 
nots gained a useless victory, and 
a perfidious truce concluded the 
campaign of loGS. But it was the 
fate of France to be torn by civil 
discord. The desperate determina- 
tion of Catherine de Medici to ex- 
tirpate Protestantism never slept, 
and the attempt to seize on the per- 
son of the Prince of Coode at 
Noyers again roused the nation to 
arms* If human distinctions could 
have assuaged the thirst of power, 
Catherine had ** supped to the full.*’ 
Perhaps no human being was ever 
BO much the favourite of fortune. 
Daughter of the obscure Italian 
Duke of Urbino, she became Queen 
of the flourishing throne of France. 
For ten years cldldlefis, she became 
the mother of four children, threo 
of whom were kings, and Kings of 
France, and the fourth Queen of 
Navarre. Her appetite for personal 
power was gratified by her being 
either the virtual or the acknow- 
ledged regent of France during the 
chief part of her life ; and her fear 


of rivalry was extinguished by the 
successive deaths of the two first 
men of the kingdom, the famous 
Dukes of Guise, who both died by 
the hands of assassins. Her hatred 
to tho Huguenots found its full 
banquet lu the massacre of their 
principal leaders and an immense 
multitude of tlieir people, In the 
hideous day of St Bartholomew, in 
1672 ; and she retained her life and 
faculties till her 70th year. In 1580. 
Yet this woman was all but a fiend— 
treacherous, merciless, lavish of 
blood, and delighting in national 
confusion. Are not such examples 
of the pobsossioo of the highest or- 
der of opulence and power permit- 
ted, from time to time, to show us 
how little their posscseion may be 
cither the evidence of providential 
favour, or tlio materials of personal 
happiness. 

The war now burst out again. 
The young soldier was still more 
sedulously guarded, but his ardour 
was now beyond r«*strainl. He ar- 
ranged with some of his companions, 
who wtre about to take arms, that 
at whatever hour they set out on their 
march, they should give him the sig- 
nal by a musket fired under the win- 
dow of his chamber. One night he 
heard the musket; he sprang from 
his bed ; but bis guardian, probably 
suspoeling the eircuiuHtaiice, had or- 
dered his clothes to be taken away. 
The jjrecaution was useless. The 
youth let himself down from the 
window by tying his sheets together, 
climbed over two walls, and with 
but his sliirt on, and without shoes, 
made his way to his conirades. .Still, 
with that singular spirit of romance 
which has in all ages characterised 
the French blood, he refused to be 
clothed ; but the captain of the troop, 
to save his wounded feet, took iiim 
upon bis horse. He was not long 
without his initiation in service. On 
their way they were aware of the 
approach of an enemy's patrol ; they 
cnarged it immediately, and put it to 
flight. .D’Aubign^*8 prize was what 
lie would then have valued more 
than a sceptre, a mubket. But it was 
not until their arrival at the next 
Huguenot town, that he would con- 
descend to wear clothes; then ad- 
ding to the note of acknowledgement 
for their loan the fantastic declara- 
tion : And further, 1 hereby engage 
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never to accuRe tlie war of Iiavinfi^ 
deprived me of any thing ; as it can- 
not leave me in a more pi liable con- 
dition than the one in which 1 enter- 
ed it.” 

The war now began to ragi*, and 
the Buifuringrt of his first campaign 
might have damped the resolution 
of a less gallant mind. The troops 
kept the field during one of the se- 
veroHt winters of the |)eriod, and we 
may imagine the piivations and mirio. 
l ies of bloody hostililicR under all 
tiie want of preparation iiabitiial to 
foreigners, and especially to a rustic 
soldiery, roused from their cottages, 
and thrown headlong into the held. 
l)’Aubign6 was present at the storm- 
ing of Angoiileme, was one of the 
first who entered the breach of Pons, 
and fought at the desperate battle of 
Jarnac, where (hmde, after having 
signalized himself witli the most he- 
roic intrepidity, was taken prisoner, 
and murdered in cold blood by Mon- 
teMpiieu, eaptain of the guar<l to the 
Duke of Anjou, the enemj’s com- 
mander- in 4*h’ef. Put the iluguenot 
strengtli was now awakened, ami 
they ])re])ared to make a struggle for 
the throne. At Tourniii Cliarente, 
IMargaret of ^'avarre, the mother of 
Henry the Pourth, met the Admiral 
de (loligny at tie* head of his cap- 
tains. The Queen brought Iier siUi, 
then Piince of Bearn, and the son of 
the Piince of Conde with her, gave 
them both into the protection of the 
brave Culigny, and addressed the 
army in the language of a heroine. 
On this occasion the Iluguenot sol- 
diery took an oath to Henry, who 
was blxUten, never to lay down their 
arms without an honourable peace, 
and declared him chief of the Hugue- 
not cause. 

A civil war is ahvays a ivar of en- 
terprise. D’ Aubigiii';, looking for bat- 
tle wherever it was to be found, 
fought at the great encounter of 
Saintange, in 15G9, where ('oligny 
RulVered one of the most fatal over- 
throws of the war. The Huguenot 
army, now feeling its inequality in 
the field, broke into fragments, but 
still animated with tlie national gal- 
lantry, continued to harass the royal 
forces, to make inroads, and sturin 
towns. D*Aubign6, wdlh some of 
his friends, raised a troop of horse, 
and setting tlie Baron de Savlgnar, 
an old soldier, at its head, scoured 
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tiie country in the neighbourhood of 
the fatal scene of Saintange. There 
they soon became known for their 
restless hardihood ; but, one night, 
ill an attack on a fortified village, the 
whole party were repulsed and dis- 
persed. D’Aubign6 was pursued, 
until his course was stopped by the 
river Drague, while behind him he 
saw an armed peasant following, with 
the evident purpose of putting him 
to fUatii, or taking him prisoner, 
wdiich, in those days, was nearly the 
same. But he was still a formidable 
captive. Turning suddenly on the 
peahnnt, he Bcized, disarmed, and 
actually forced him to point out a 
ford, and conduct )iim onw^ard. But 
he was not yet secure. On looking 
round he saw two mu^keleers in full 
chase. Another river lay in his road. 
He had now no alternative. He saw 
the muskets levelled, and had scarce- 
ly made up his mind to plunge in, 
when tliey fired at him in the water. 
On raising his head he saw a party 
waiting to seize him on liis reaching 
the bank. Still he persevered, and 
darting down the river, at last stood 
oil firni ground and in safety. 

He liad now .acquired reputation 
as a paitisRii officer, and took the 
command of a sina^i hut daring corps 
of inuhketeers. His command was 
limited to twenty men ; but tliey, on 
the other liand, by tlieir dashing 
style, obtained the. name of Lcs en- 
Jans ]tcrdui < — the forlorn hope, the 
storniers, the every thing soldierly, 
daring, and desperate. Wherever 
danger was to be heard of, there was 
DWubigne with his cufaits peidiiK, 
The town of Archiac, one of the Ilu- 
guenot strongholds, being besieged, 
and in danger of falling froin want of 
ammunition, the tidings came to the 
young partisan. He instantly set out, 
partly manwuvred, and partly fought 
ills way through the quarters of 
the ro}al troops, and, laden with 
gunpowder, centered the town, to the 
great joy of tlie garrison, who looked 
only to being hanged as rebels. One 
of the besieging"^ army challenged 
liini to single combat. D*Aiibignc 
had no sooner deposited the giiii- 
powder, than he returned to the 
gates, met the challenger, and cut 
him down in sight of the garrison 
and llie enemv. For this exploit he 
obtained his first commission, a pair 
of colours. A succession of email 
3 n 
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but fihowyenterpriseB followed. The r&pfldty approaching. Catheiine» 
Huguenots had cfiectod a broach in gotort^lng in the name of her son, 
the ramparts of the town of (Cognac, the ^xeerablo Charles IX., felt at 
D'Aubigtie uiouiited the breach, and last that it was hopeless to crush 
forced liis way into the town ; but Protestantism in France by arms, 
beinir, by some of those accidents For not only the valour of the 


which NO often occur in war, uitsup> 
ported by the troops w'bo w'ere to 
have followed the stoniiiiig party, 
he hiund him-’^elf in i m mi iieul danger 
of being overpowered by the gairi- 
son. In this emeigeney lu» tlirew 
his men into a strong part of the for- 
tificaiiuns, and tbcie baflled all at- 
tacks, until the ganis-on, wtaiied 
out, proposed a capitulation, v.hicli 
D’Aubigia’*, as a inaik 4)t honour fiu* 
bis gallantry, was uppohitrd lo settle. 
The town of Pons was tlui pr<»posed 
object of ussnuU for tlje <I;!y aher 
this spirited achicveioent. 'I'In* ij»*w 
ensign proJ)o^c(l to Jiis colouci, to 
try nlii ther soineiliinir njiu'ht nt»t, b'* 
done bi'loie tin* na’iual ij.i/.:rdtt of 
an assault iu dayliglit weie sufi’en d. 
Tlie colonel was Icjiig advei t* to the 
proposal, wdiith he thought r. waste cf 
life. Bu- D’.Vubh^ne'seai iu*sii5es<pie’- 
vailed, and lahiiig his con»j>any with 
him, he iiiarciie<i at uighthiil. llebue 
ii)idui:’iit ho liad inatie a luiijmeiit 
in the suhuibs, {<ud the ceioiu ], 
t<J lii^ a*'>toiiishingiit. n t ^ i\ cd a 
from liU suhalt^'in, desiiinu^ h'in to 
atlvan: e irl^t;nit]y wiih the le^t t.l 
the legiiin lit, lie liii. hi eav e thn* 
honour of puttiiei tl.(‘ i xlo his 

hands. The treoj^s c^iine uj/, and the 
town \\ *is T ui rendi'ia d ;u ceidiiifly. 
Another exploit ui a slid tin re <m'\- 
ter<»us kind, sctoi adided Tf» hi- f.Uii . 
Tilt* regiment weie oidtrctj to move 
by Uohan ; but .mTlous hii\ii ly was 
entertained troni the ])r<‘«enc*‘ of a 
btro?!t: force in ihc toi\ n. IVAubitjm' 
asked for but tliirty mtii, and with 
tho-'O he <*llered to Keep the fl ink of 
the march t leni*. Inimt id itely fu i- 
ting out, lie fell fuiioti' ly upon the 
first pa»rol h<* met ; following up bis 
success, he dro\e iu the hui-cessive 
detachments which the gart ir^on had 
pushed forward in older to inter- 
cept the Huguenot tnovement. Ti»e 
governor, unable to discover tbo 
number of the assailants who had 
thus dexterously conlrivetl to mul- 
tiply their aitackf-, now thought only 
ot defending himaelf. In the mean- 
time, the regiment pursued its march 
and arrived at its quartein without 
■eeitag an enemy. 

But a time of heavier struggle was 


liliguciiots oitcii retaliated witli 
setero vengeance, hut the Curo- 
])ean kingdoms tvatclied the war 
with a jealous eye. Protestantism 
ill all <piurters w'as preparing to suc- 
cour thopciils of the refoiuHMl in 
France, and the powerful aid of 
England umler the reign of its 
greatest soxereigii, Elizabeth, was 
ready to bo tlirowii into tlie. scuhs 
Slie ichulved to destroy them by thn 
old expedient of perfidy, a bellow 
litice. Terms of p*‘nce were oliVred 
of n more favourable mUtire than 
the HuLMieiiots e.\ peeled. 'I be eldi'f 
roNtraints on tlieir religion weie 
tuken 4*11', and io»ir poweiful l<-r- 
lr(ss<'8 were to be leli iu ibeii I'ands 
fur two yefiiN. lo a-st^t lh<' gem*- 
ral <leceptioii, Culigny was aetuab}' 
itni'ed to boel ntt expc(!itii>ti inn* 
the Low ('onntii4‘s in litfioiee of 
th»* Pi oteMaiiis tin* ^paoi-h 

peiseeniiioiv. 'i be youi if Kiiiir, 

t'baiK'-* 1\. piuirs'-ed lie* rtjoniri’st 

perMiOal inU’iC'^t in the IcaderM *<{ 
the ! In / ii'T on*, th«‘ii clil f i;ol/.ii»y' 
Wen* iic. iU'd To comt and tieaiiil 
willi i*xtiai;nliti;o y coii^iil.oalioij. 
( \»ji.rtiy, \ tnjhi: I leni y, iiiol li.e Pi ii ce 
ol < ‘mu!* , with theii libuds ami 
riii ciiTue lo Puli-, and il.t* v^bole 
loi’iT ll- ue at (ojjiliet 

t4) be heait'd by thi* in a u i ?*:.'•* of tite 
I’tince-s the King's r, 

with lleniy. 1 be net wa • so < 4'm- 
pletely 4lijiwn o\er tiu'iii, (Inil < utbe- 
line uli4*ady recard.rd thewhidi* as 
iu her pou4‘r. One alont* •^hi* had 
ticvi-r iM-eu able to enliap; tlu* 
(,>111 en of Naval I e, a woman 4»f re- 
iiKiikable foici^ <if i)m!t i hfarniinj:, 
and ncknowiedt^c d \iitije. I’fie 
strongest temptations had hitherto 
never been able to bring her within 
th«i talons of the Hftnguinary Queeu- 
inother. But lier tiim* too was eiune. 
The proposed marriage either Iu]le 4 l 
her MJKpicionH, 4)1* setmed worth the 
hazard of her life. She arrived iu 
PnriH, was recihcd with the most 
niaiked ciistinetion, was Huddeiiiy 
taken ill. and in tlu* vigour ot life, 
at the age ol 41, died alter an illnesa 
of only /^ourdays, under the iiniver* 
sal belief of having been poisoned 
by order of Catberme J 
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The death of this ifeda^tiid))eiro« 
man had nearly overthrown the 
whole plan of the court. " It e:{cited 
general alarm among the Huguenot 
uohleH, some of whom ju^t)y regard- 
ed it as a preparative for ^cenek, of 
alaughtir, from winch the (Jueen of 
Naval I e was taken away by ti sepa- 
rate and secret murder, that the 
open aKsassinatioii of a so\erefgii 
might not produce royal resentment 
throughout Europe. By all It was 
felt to be a severe Joss to ilicir cauj^e. 
Even the populace looked witli a 
feeling of ill omen on the niuirlage 
wliich was to be begun by an event 
of such hJgli and unexpected mor- 
But the court were expert 
in treacliery. The King lavished 
new protestations on the lleformed, 
the Queen-mother exhibited addi- 
tional eRgeriicsa for the completion 
of tie* marriage, and C’haili's liimself 
led his sister to llte altar ; though 
she was so palpably ii\ei>e to the 
ceremony that slu‘ would neither 
sign the inairiage-comra<*t nor utter 
any rtf the i espouses in the service, 
from an atiachmeiit to tJie Duke <»f 
(hii'^e. But loyal man ifiges are not 
to Ijo impeded by consiiicralions of 
llie ht -irr,. The King stood hy her, 
and puUii)^ Ills liand on her ni'ck, 
stooped lu'i heaii, in answer to the 
(juesiionH. This was <*iii ioiisly <lcrni- 
ed (Mjuivalcni to adirmation ; and on 
the ISth of Augii'^t, in the year 
a year blackened to all time, was 
that contiact hetw.en Ibniy and 
Margaret lullilled, by vvliich the (lod 
of peace an<l tnith was called ou to 
wiiiuM s the blooiliesl conspiracy of 
ambition and l»igotiy on recortj in 
the annals (»f human ciime. 

In tlie general disposiiiou of man- 
kind to talk of all they know, there 
are few instances to the contraiy 
more reinarkaiile than the silence in 
which this most comprehensive de- 
sign of murder w'aa kept. The dread 
ol (^atherine’B unfailing revenge may 
liave curbed e\ on the, French tt>ngue. 
Vet rumours escaped, from lime to 
time, whicli ouglit to have put the 
lIuguenotH on tfieir guard, i.ettcis 
arrived in Paris fiom the proviiicea, 
where tlic ogeniB of the conspiracy 
were probably less on their guard 
than under the keen eye of power in 
1*ari8, warning the noblea thatfiome- 
thing formidably mysterious was in 
preparation, and advising them to 
ijuit the capital as soon as possible. 


But, unfortunately, they relied 
on the wisdom of Coligny, and 
Coligny relied on the sinceiity 
of the King. The admiral had 
seen enougli of the world of great- 
ness, to Jiave entitled him to es- 
cape being its dupe. Brought up 
in the court of Henry the Second, 
who had given him the high post of 
Colonel- General of the French In- 
fantry, negotiator of the peace with 
England, ui l.'ioO, and commanding 
a French army in the Flernis-h war, 
he was now the leading piM'gonage 
on the lliigueuut side, since the 
death of Condc. Yet it was scarce- 
ly to be wondered at, that t)»e con- 
ception of so hideous a breach of 
faith should not liave entered into 
the mind of an honest and brave 
man. Still lie too luid his warning. 
One day a Huguenot gentleman, the 
Sieur de Langoiran, came hastily to 
wait on him, and finished some ge- 
neral observations by taking his 
leave for the provinct-s. “ What,” 
said the admiral, “ can induce you 
to go away, when we are in the 
niiilht of V, and the court treats 
us so hau<Koi*iely V ” “ It because 
the court ticats us so handsomely, 
that 1 go,” answered Langoiran ; 
“ we arc made too much ot ; and, 
adn-iral, though 1 may be called a 
fool, 1 shall go for all that — it may 
be beUcT to save one's life with the 
fools than to lose it with the wi«e.*' 
He made his ohcisaiicc, and left Pa- 
ris instantly. The admiral, almost 
at the moment, had a still mure ex- 
pressive warning. W’iihin four days 
of the man iage, he was fired at from 
a window, as he passed along the 
street ; the ball struck Iil« arm", and 
carrietl away one of his fingers. 

The Huguenot nobles, without 
delay% brought their complaint be- 
fore tlie King; but he professed so 
much regret) and ordered so strict 
au entjuiry for the assassin, that Co- 
ligny, who much more suspected the 
Duke of Guise than the Kinfj. dis- 
missed all alarm, and the Huguenots 
remained — to be massacred. The 
circumstance was unhappy, in more 
than its lulling Coligny's suspicions 
of C'hailes. The King, witli consum- 
mate craft, suggested that the admi- 
ral sbciild biihg his friends to lodge 
as near li!m as possible for his de- 
fence, and even forced him to accept 
of a guard at his door. The guard 
was commanded by a creature of 
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the Duke of Guise, and he was now 
completely at Cathcrine’H mercy. 

The catastrophe was at hand. On 
the memorable 4th oF August, 157*2, 
the tolling of a bell from (»iie of the 
churches, St Germain I’Auxei- 
rois, at two iu the morning, gave 
the signal for the general murder. 
Guise, bloody and revengeful by 
nature, resolved to have a full feast 
of both, in making the gallant admi« 
ral tlio first of all his \ictiins. The 
massacre was wholly under his di- 
rection, and the first attack was 
made on the house where C/uliguy 
slept. 

The troops destined for the mas- 
sacre had been ordered to assemble 
at midnight at the Hotel do Ville. 
There, to excite them to their work, 
they were told tlmt a plot was dis- 
covered, by which the Huguenots 
were to destroy the royal family, 
not excepting the young King of 
Navarre, and that the King ordered 
them to punish the plot, hy tailing, 
a word iu hand, on all the ** accursed 
heretics,” whoso plunder was to be 
forthwith their reward. The night 
was spent in the palace in a fotcr 
of fierce anxiety. As the hour ap- 
proached, the King became KTrified, 
but Catherine continued to stimu- 
late him, by saj'iug that their de- 
sign was by that time known to the 
Protestants, and that it was then 
impossible to draw back. Still fear- 
ing his want of deterinination, she 
privately sent an attendant to ring 
the signal bell at two, a whole hour 
earlier than the lime intended. The 
signal was hoard ; with wlmt strange 
and terrible emotion by that band 
of blood, we may conceive. A dis- 
charge of firearms immediately fol- 
lowed, in the neighbourhood of the 
palace. Charles started from his 
seat, in terror, and desired, witli too 
late repeniance, that the massacre 
should be stopped. But it was al- 
ready beyond all human obedience. 
It was ra^ng all over tbe capital. 
Shots, shrieks, and the roar of the 
populace against the unhappy Hu- 
guenots, were heard in evciy ejuar- 
ter; and this single attempt to avert 
the royal guilt w'as at an end. The 
scene, in all its features of crime, 
fear, misery and rage, now baflled 
description. The tolling of the fa- 
tal bell of St Germain TAuxerrols, 


had been answered by every steeple 
in Paris; and this continual peal 
had brought the whole population 
Popitsh and Huguenot, half naked 
from their beds into tbe streets. 
Blany of the Huguenots hurried to 
the quarter in which Coliguy Jived, 
in hope of making defence, or find- 
ing refuge. But they were met by 
the moving troops, and killed on tin; 
spot. The streets of Paris, narrow 
and winding, might have fuv<mn»d 
a defence or nu escape, hut lights 
were now put iu all the windows, 
and the troops followed the fugi- 
tives with showers of balls. The, 
murderers woro a white cross in 
their hats, to show their rtliiiion ; 
and tlie cry of the massacre was, 
“ In the name of God, kill,'* 

The Louvre became the place of 
peculiar carnage. A crowd of the 
Huguenots bad fled iu that direction, 
in the hope of being sheltered by 
the force stationed to guard the pa' 
lace, and hy the presence of the 
King of Navaiie, uho liied thcic. 
But the mistake was fatal. They 
weiebufleied torusli into the cotivls, 
but wlieu once lliere, were sur- 
rounded hy the gua^d^, and were 
drawn out individually, and killed 
wiih iheir halberds. Some of them 
died exclaiming witli fearful f<»rce 
against the King’s treaclieiy. Gieat 
Ciod, be the defi-nce of the <*pprehs* d I 
Cireal avenge this peilidyl 

weie their ciies as they pi'rishiMl. 
During this dteadful night, ilie Duke 
of Guise, with his brother, Aumale, 
and a ciowd of men of rank of 
his party, rode tlirough the streets, 
encouraging llie inurdereis. “ You 
ore only doing the King's wiNh." 
wire Gfiise’s coiihtant outcries. 
“ Down v\ ith the heretics. ( tusIi the 
last of the vipers.” Marshal Tavaniies 
galloped, ah if he were iu a field of 
battle, from street to street, vocife- 
rating, ** Blood, blood ; " and some- 
times with the ruffian sneer, ” The 
doctors tell us that bleeding is asgood 
In August as in May.' * The well- 
known circumstance of the King's 
joining in the massacre, by firing 
from the palaci; windows as the 
fugitives attempted to cross the 
Seine, and his cry of “ Kill, kill,” 
show how soon he repented of his 
repentance. I 

riie narration of individual anxiety 
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nnd liaxanl during; tliia pciiod came 
from Home «>f tlio first names of 
France, and tliey are all frightful. 
The famous Duke of Sully thus 
tells us 1 had gone to bed very 
early in the night, and was awaken- 
ed about three in the morning by 
the noise of all the bells, and the 
confused cries of Uie populace. St 
Julian, my governor, went out lias- 
tily, with iny vnht- ilr.rJminhrCy to 
learn the cause ; and 1 have never 
since heard any thing of these two 
men, who were doubtless sacrificed 
among the first to the public fury. 

1 remained alone, dressing myself 
in my chamber, where, a few mi- 
nutes after, I saw my landlord enter, 
pale, and in consternation. He was 
of the reformed religion, but on 
hating henid what was the matter, 
he had decided on going to mass, to 
save his life, ami preserve his house 
from plunder. lie came to per- 
suade me to do the same, and to lake 
me with iiitn. 1 did not think fit to 
follow him. I resolved ou attempt- 
ing to get to the college of Bur- 
gundy, whore 1 htudi;-d. Nutwilh- 
staTidiiig the distance of the house 
where 1 lived from the college, 
which made the attempt very dan- 
crerous, 1 put on my scliolar'H gown, 
and taking a pair of large prayer- 
books under my arm, went down 
stairs. 1 was seized witli horror as 
I went into the street, at seeing the 
iurious men running in every direc- 
tion, breaking open the houses, and 
calling out* Kill— massacre the Hu- 
guenots.’ And ilie blood which I 
saw slu'd beloie iny 03^08 redoubled 
my fright, I fell in with a body of 
soldiers, uho sto]iped and question- 
ed me. Tliey l»egari to ill Ueat me, 
when the books which I carried 
were discovered, linppil)' for me, 
and lbi* 3 ' served me for a passport. 
'f\vice afterwards I fell into the same 
danger, when I was delivered w’ilh 
the same good fortune. At length 
I ariivcd at the college of Burgundy, 
hut a still greater danger awaited 
me there. Tlie porter lowing twice 
refused nic admittance, I remained 
in the street at the mercy of the 
rufiians, whoso numbers kept in- 
creasing, and who eagerly sought 
for their prey, when 1 thought of 
asking for the principal of the col- 
lege, La Faye, a worthy man, and 


who tenderly loved luc. The por- 
ter, gained by some small pieces of 
money which 1 put into his hand, 
did not refuse to bring bim. This 
good man took me to his chamber, 
wJiere two inhuman priests, whom 
1 heard talk of the Sicilian vespers, 
tried to snatch me from bis hands^ 
to tear me to pieces, saying that 
* The order was to hill even injantsat 
the hrca&t: All that he could do was 
to lead mo to a remote closet, with 
j^eat secrecy, where ho locked me 
in, and I remained three whole days, 
uncertain of my fate, and receiving 
no assistance but from a servant of 
this charitable man, who came from 
time to time, and brought me some- 
thing to live upon.’** 

The Queen of Navarre, Henry's 
3 'ouDg bride, though the daughter of 
Catherine, was among those who 
nhared the dangers of that dreadful 
night. U was known to many in the 
palace lliat the massacre ivas fixed 
lor the I'lie Duchess of Lor- 

raine was one of those; and when, 
after supper, the young queen was 
about to retire, the duchess implored 
her “ not to go to bed.” Catherine 
overheard the entreaty, was alarm- 
ed at the idea of creating suspicion, 
though it involved her daughter’s 
safety, and angrily forbade the duch- 
ess to iutCTfcro t'unlier, saying, with 
that mixture of wickedness in the 
intent, and piety in the phrase, which 
belongs to the consummate hypo- 
crite, ** If she does not go to bed, it 
may raise doubts ; and if it pleases 
God to protect her, no harm can 
happen to her.” 

Tiie Queen Margaret was thus 
left to take her chance, and retired 
to her chamber. But there she was 
to get but little sleep. Her husband ^ 
M as called up by tbe arrival of thirty 
or forty of his friends, who came, 
full of indignation, to consult with 
him on the means of bringing the 
Guises to justice, for their attempt 
to murder Coligny. Henry now gave 
up the idea of rest for the night, and 
went to play tennis until tlie King 
should be up. Margaret had at 
length gone to rest; but she was 
scarcely above an hour asleep, when 
she and her attendants were startled 
by the voice of a man in great dis-^ 
tress outside the chamber-aoor, cry- 
Ing out, Navarre, Navarre I ” and 
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Btriking vlolentlf against it with his 
hands and feet. One of her women 
opening the door, he rushed in, co- 
vered with blood and with four sol- 
diers pursuing him into the chamber; 
to escape, by obtaining royal protec- 
tion, he threw himself on the bed. 
The sight of the assassins struck the 
tjueen with the expectation of her 
own death. But putting herself 
promptly under the care of the cap- 
tain of the palace guard, she was 
conducted by him to the chamber of 
the Duchess of Lt»rraiiio. Vet dan- 
ger was still round her; and a Hu- 
guenot gcntUuiian was killed close 
to her side as the door of her sister’s 
apartment opened. The sight natu- 
raMy o\erjnnvered her. aiid she was 
canied, ou the point ot fainting, in 
the aitijs of lu’r .‘itienilniitj*. * 

O'J ieco\t'iing her-tlt, her f.ist 
eijfjuiry was fer lije Ki*i.4 of Navarre, 
uho vs as then, by the King’s ordei, 
iii tlierovdl pres^ iice with the Piiece 
ot (’i)iido On tlieir way, thej' had 
been led ibrouch lines ot soldiery, 
and had eeon the melancholy o;ncn 
of several gentleinen put to death, 
and ilirown bleeding before tliem. 
'I’hey tound Charles up ; he rrrehed 
thf'ui with \iolent expressions, or- 
deiing them, with or.ttis and cuises, 
to renounce their hcrr«y. On find- 
ing that they hesitated, he toM them 
more nienncingly siil], that “ he wa.s 
determined to he thwarted no longer 
by his subjectfi ; and that the two 
princes ought to feel it their duty 
in particular to let an example of 
obedience in r<!Vt rencing him a? the 
image of Ciod, ar.d in bving no longer 
the enemies ol liismorheiV Images.’’ { 
IIpnr3' tempoiiz«’d, and gave tlie 
tyrant an rvavive answer. "But the 
Prince of Coude intrepidly declared, 
that religious compromise was out 
of the question; that “ he was ac- 
countable to heaven alone for his 
religion. Hio life and estates were 
in his majesty’s power, and he might 
dispose of them as he pleased ; hut 
that no threats, uor even death, 
should make him renounce tvliat lie 
believed to be the Iriilh.” 

What would have been tlieir fate, 
had the enquiry been thus anstvered 
before the Queen- mother, may be 
doubtful. But Charles, already ter- 


rified at his own work, and probably 
awed by the firmuess of Conde, did 
not dare to push bis wrath to the 
point of murder. He ordered the 
two princes to be kept in confine- 
ment for three days, to give them 
time to recant their Huguenot te- 
nets; at the same moment telling 
them, that, unless this recantation 
took place, they should be regarded 
as guilty of high- treason. The King 
further Ciwntiandciff that Henry 
should instantly despatch an order 
to Navarre, forbidding the exercise 
of any religion but that of the Church 
of Home. 

The fate of the Protestant loader, 
Colii»ny, had leou the subjett of a 
coutu-il, held in the palace imme- 
diately' on his being fired at on the 
iliJd. The as>aR‘'in wnw now gene- 
lally known to have been one Mau- 
rctel, wl»o bad done deeds of the 
Name Kind bofoie, and who was so 
publicly eoneeived to he in the 
Kiiit'w ])ay for such purposes, iliat 
he was iamiiiarly called the Kind's 
as.sabsin [. ’Pfic admiral lived in the 
Rue Bithizy. On his way home 
fmn the Lou vie, he nuist pass 
throm^h the Hue fosses St Germain ; 
and it was in that street, and in tlie 
h<Mi‘-e of Villeueiive. a ranoii of .St 
Germain TAuxeriois, atid tutor to 
the Duke of (iuiRe, ih.'it the assassin 
took his station. All these spots arc 
still ela«''ie in Parisian history. Af- 
ter w'aiiing some duyp, Maurivel ob- 
served the admiral walking slowly 
t’.ovvn the street, i ending some pe- 
]'er 8 . His piece was loiidvd with 
t»vo bells, both of which took efiert, 
one in each firm. Tlie window' 
tiom which the shot was fired 
was pidiitcd out hy the adiiiirnl in 
all his pain ; but it had been fired 
from Ixdiiiid a curtain, and 'before 
the attendants, bewildered by the 
atrocity of the attempt, could burst 
in, Maurevel had escapr'd on a 
hofic kept in readineBS for him be- 
hind the cloisters, and which was 
brought from the King’s stables. 

The scene of dissimulation which 
followed, exhibits the spirit of a 
time in wliich the most utter homage 
to Romo was felt to be consisteDt 
with the most violent insults to the 
dictates of Christianity. The King 
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WRH in the midst oi' a game of ten- 
nis, when the news of the assassin's 
failure arrived. His cmharrassraent 
was increased by the news which 
arrived soon after, that the Huguenot 
leaders were coming to demand jus- 
tice at his hands. He iluug away 
the racket in a burst of rage at this 
double difliculty ; for the object of 
tlie assasbination had been to pro- 
voke the Huguenots into ribitig into 
some buddeu tumult, and thus give 
the court a plausible ground for be- 
ginning the massacre already pre- 
pared. Thus disappointed, he 
had but one more resource; and it 
V ;i^ to deceive the party by au ex- 
traordinary appearance ot inierestiu 
the sufitTiiigs of t)ie man whom lie 
from tliat moment devoted to in- 
(‘litable and to iiniricdiaie <leatli. 
He ordered the court to attend him 
on a \isit of condolence to the ad- 
miral. Tlie en inofher, the Duke 
of AujoJi, hi'i broliicr, liio Duke de 
llctz, wdio had especially prompted 
tin? a'^'^u^sinatioii, were among the 
group who now stood round tiiC 
IxMi of the wounded chid tain. 

liert^ are our painters, that they 
Jiave sii Acred so powcitul a display 
of the Itumrui couLilenanco to escape 
th(*m V The nnirderers siii rounding 
their \ictiin, whh courtesy on their 
hut the gloom ot the eomitig 
sj.iughlei breaking througii every 
di'-giii^e ; the visages ot unsated 
vciigeance, <»t Jiaughty triumpli, of 
un.ip]>cav'ut)]c hatred, ot bulleii hi- 
goLiy, and of pi(>?jK*ctive plunder.'' 
I’liC King ex|)ressed the deepest 
w'ralb at tlie ci iine committed against 
him, whom he termed one ot the 
first sohiieis and statesmen of his 
kingdom ; and, w ith a violent oath, 
pledged himsflf, that let the insti- 
gator he w'ho he might, ho w'ould 
pursue him with a vengeanee ttiat 
w'oiild never be iorgottou. (’oligiiy, 
though in pain, thought, more ol bis 
cause than of his wounds ; and only 
implored Charles to exert the scep- 
tre for the execution of those laws 
and conventions by which tlie civil 
rights of the Huguenots were pro- 
tected. 

The King’s answer w'as in the sub- 
tlest spirit of liypocrisy. “ My 
father,” said he, ** depend upon it, 
1 shall always regard you as a faith- 
ful subject, and one of the bravest 
of iny generals; but rely on the royal 


word for the performance of all the 
edicts, and not less for taking venge- 
ance, in your case, on the criminals 
the moment they can be discovered.’* 
Coligny’s impression was, that the 
Duke of Guise had been tlie instiga- 
tor, and he firmly answered, “ Sire, 
the criminals cannot be hard to die* 
cover. The traces are perfectly 
plain.*’ This remark did not gratify 
the King, who bade him “ remain 
tranquil, as farther thinking on such 
subjects might retard bis cure.” The 
admiral then spoke of the Spanish 
war. Tins topic was equally die- 
agieeuble to the Queen- mother, who 
was suspected of betraying the 
King’s councils to the Spanish court. 
She now iutemipted it, and hurried 
her son from the chamber. But, on 
their way lionio, it w'aa recom- 
menced, and the King angrily, with 
liis usual oaths, swore that the 
adiiiiial hod said only what W'as 
true; that lie was a King only in 
name; that Ite liad suiVered the 
authority to fall from his bands; 
and that he ought to become master 
of his own affairs.” If mercy had 
ever been meant for the admiral and 
bis fiieuds, their late was now seal- 
ed by ('aiherine’s mingled hatred 
and ambition. 

TJie day continued a disturbed 
one to fill. The King had no sooner 
left the chamber, than the chief 
Protestants poured iu to consult on 
their perilous position. The Vidame 
of (yhartii s pronounced that the ca- 
pital was no longer safe for tliem, 
proposed convening Coligny imme- 
diately to ihu Prortstint tortress of 
(’haul Ion, and protested strongly 
against the folly of placing conff- 
dViice any longer iu tJie King. His 
opinion met with general assent But 
Teligny, also a man of rank, decla- 
red iiiuiseU satisfied of the King’s 
sincerity, and his opinion w'as fa- 
tally sustained by the geneious and 
UDsurpecting nature ot the admiral. 
“ If I allow myself to be taken out 
of Paris,” said he, “ 1 betray either 
personal fear or public distrust. In 
the former case, my honour will be 
hurt; in the latter, we should be 
compelled to begin the w^ar again. 
And 1 would rather die than see its 
miseries renewed.” The Vidame, 
however, was still unconvinced, and 
after another attempt, on the follow- 
ing day, to impress his prccautioDi 
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and oven a proposal to carry olT Co* 
li^uy inalittor by main force, be left 
tlie city with bis principal friends. 

The palace was in a still more dis- 
tracted state. Nothing can give a 
deeper view of the sulTerings which 
guilt indicts on itself, than tliu per- 
turbations into which this circle of 
individuals, in possession of all that 
earth can provide for fulness of en- 
joyment, the highest rank, the largest 
power, the most unbounded opu- 
lence, had plunged themselves, and 
continued auring a period of horror 
all whose darkness tvas of their own 
creation. The King’s terrors of be- 
ing implicated in the charge of the 
assassination hourly increased, to a 
degree that shook even the steady 
malignity of the Qucni-mt.ther. He 
wavered continually. A council was 
lield, at which he, Cathoiine, the 
Duke de Retz, and thi^ oilier chief 
conspirators were present. The ob- 
ject was to urge Cliailes to decision ; 
and he was assailed by every artidec, 
motive, and falsehood that could 
bewilder reluctant tiilany. The 
QiieeiMuother implored him, as a 
king and a sou, to save her and his 
brother, by one dolenniued act, from 
the swords of the Protestants, who, 
she said, had already \owcd ven- 
geance against her for C^ilitriiy’s 
wounds. The Duke de Relz added, 
that the Protestants were in sucii a 
state of fury, that nothing would sa- 
tisfy them but the blood of Guise, 
and of the King himself. News was 
then suddenly and dexterously 
brought in, that the Protestants were 
about to take Coligny out of Paris; 
that thus a civil war would he im- 
mediately begun, and that they were 
open in their declarations ul rising 
in a body all over the kingdom. The 
(juceo-mother then spoke, and add- 
ed the still stronger fabrication, that 
Huguenot couriers had been already 
sent to Germany and SwiizerJaud 
for troops, and that such was the 
condition of the royal treasury and 
the armies, that the breaking out of 
a war must be his instant ruin. 

Overwhelmed by those startling 
frauds and falsehoods, the King was 
frightened into fury, and insisted 
on immediately beginning the ex- 
termination of the heretics.’* This 
point having been gained, the Coun- 
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cil then deliberated on their victims. 
The Duke of Guise proposed that 
Henry of Navarro and the Prince of 
Gondd should be murdered. But 
Catherine objected to this, under 
pretence of unwillingness to shed 
royal blood ; though more probably 
from a fear that if Charles were left 
without any thing in the shape of 
a rival of the royal power, ho might 
prove too imperious for her ma- 
nagement. The murder of the Mout- 
moroncien, who w'ere Romanists, was 
then proposed, on tlie ground that 
they had kept up considerable con- 
nexion with the Protestants. But as 
the marshal could not he persuaded 
to leave (^Lantil)y, and thus put 
himself into their hands, the general 
opinion was, that to rouse him by 
dehtroying all tlie younger mem- 
bers of his liou^e would be an use- 
less Iiazaid. * The only point that 
remained referred to tlie execution. 
This was <|uickly derided. TJio 
Duke of Guise was to begin the 
massacre by despatching Coligny an 
soon as he liearcl tlie ringing of the 
palace belJ, whicli ivas u"sf<l only on 
public rejoicings. ct)mpnnicH 

of the trades, the Parisian train- 
bands, weie to bo called out, and 
meet at inidniglit. Tlieir provost 
and some of thidr principal persons 
w'ere siimiiioued to attend the coun- 
cil ; but the design, howc\er im- 
perfectly comiiiuiiicated to iheiii, 
exciu^d so much alarm in their 
minds, that Ta\auues called them 
opprobiious names hi the King's 
presence, threatened them with 
being lianged, and addressed the 
King to add a similar menace. 
Their personal feais soon ovcircame 
whatever they might possess of 
patriotism or conscience, and they 
promised obedience to their. instruc- 
tions, which W’ere, to arm tlie com- 
panies, put torches in their windows 
the moment tltey iieard the signal, 
draw chains across tiie entrances of 
the bireets, post detachments wlierc- 
ever the Huguenots were likely to 
be found — W’car a white wma on 
their hats, a strip of white linen on 
their left arms, and kill witliout 
mercy. ) * 

Thus ended tills council, at which 
Sa^ might liave piesided, and at 
which he scarcely found an inferior 
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repreBcntativo iu Catherine de 
Medicts. All was now directed to 
keep up Ute confidence of the un« 
fortunate Protestants. The coun- 
sellors dispersed only to showr 
themselves in various w.iys to il»e 
people — all was calm as usual. The 
Kinp; rode through the capital du- 
ringf the arteriioou without a mark 
of iniinhT on his visat^c. His train, 
consistiii«f of murderers like him- 
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self, were as gay and glittering as 
in tlie profoundest peace. The 
Queen-mother held a court as usual, 
and displayed all the graces of Ita- 
lian manners. Thus closed a day 
of the most consummate villany, to 
begin a night whose blood will 
never be washed from the name of 
France, and whose blasphemy has 
never been expiated by her nation- 
al religion. 


The Huguenot Captain^ 
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Iv our several expositions of the 
ijKiiiifold and iricrcasiDir evils arising 
from Whijf incapacity and miMuIe, 
we Iliac bchtowed but ca'mal atten- 
tion on the gradual but sure advances 
wliich our pseudo-liberal govern- 
ment anti Us friends have been for 
Home lime making towards the sub- 
veinion cd* llic llriti^li empire in 
India. Vte need not nay that our 
silence lias proceeded from no indif- 
fercTice to ilie hubject^ and from no 
blinrliKsa to its pirainoniit iiiiport- 
am-e and tbe growing magnitude of 
the evil ; but truly from the pressure 
of still more immediate grievances 
at borne, and in our wesK^n coio- 
oie.-*, where tin* con •ummalioii of 
tin* H}Hlem appears to be rather 
neaier at hand. And evtn on the 
pieseiit occajion, we do not pro]m8e 
to discu'-H the \arious important 
<[iieHtioiis piesented by the legisla- 
ti\e change lately made in the mode 
of adminihleriiig Indian afl’airs. Our 
object rather is to oflVr one or two 
dchuliory obse rvations, suurgosted by 
tlie recent intelligence, both public 
and priviite, frmn India; and, as con- 
nected with tlie details w Inch have 
leached ns, to point out the pernici- 
mis resnlts likely to follow from the 
disposilion vhiih has Incn lately 
shown to gratiiy a sordid and reck- 
less appeiito for temporary popu- 
huity fif /iona, by clap- trap changes 
and iimovatioiiB in a portion of our 
foreign possessions, wliich is pecu- 
liurlj ill- fitted for these perilous ex- 
periments. 

India has a hold, less or more im- 
mediate, on the best feelings of the 
middle and higher classes in Great 
Britain, since there are few indivi- 
duals in these classes who have not 


some dear friend or relative seeking 
independence in that dangerous cli- 
mate. We cannot, therefore, but 
feel deeply interested in the attempt 
which seems to be now making to 
extend the European ^mvemrnt to 
this important dependency of our 
empire. Our rulers fed that they 
have not the confidence of the rank, 
jiroperty, and respectability of the 
country, and they haoiCy by bitter ex- 
perience, that they can only maintain 
their present position by pandering 
to the prejudices of the base confe- 
deracy of ignorance, bigotry, and 
want of principle, to which they owe 
their pt <‘carious elevation. But they 
must be even worse men than we 
take them for, if they have not over- 
looked the tendency of the recent 
extension of their political charla- 
tanry to India. 

The striking peculiaTity of that 
country is, that although subdued 
again and again, by a succession of 
conquerors, from the days of the 
Macedonian liero to our own times, 
it remains little if at all changed in 
regard to citilisation, religion, and 
iaws. The Brahmiuical faith, the 
division into castes^ the Hindoo laws, 
manners, customs, agriculture, and 
arts, are now very nearly what they 
were two thousand years ago. liach 
successive of conquerors seems, 

after a brief interval, to have yitlded 
to Oriental sloth and inactivity, and 
to have become blended with the 
vanquiblied, while each succeeding 
dynasty lias in its turn fallen under 
the control of the Brahmins. The 
Bi itish, it is true, liavenotsuccumbed 
to this remarkable and morally ener- 
getic caste of Hindoos; but still 
nine- tenths of the higher class of the 
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subordinate public servants in the 
company’s employment are taken 
from that caste, and they deserve it. 
Those of the Brahmins who are train- 
ed for secular employments, are, 
generally speaking, men of great 
mental powers, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with public business, and accus- 
tomed to exercise their ingenuity 
and their subtlety in studying the 
character of their superiors, so as, 
in effect, to manage them. Their 
ultimate object, un([uestionably, is 
power, and they lose no opportunity 
of increasing their impovtance; tlie 
consequence of which is, that all 
over India the real, although not the 
ostensible, managers of the ten itorial 
department, are the Bralnnius. To 
this we may add, that the wiiole 
Hindoo population look forward 
with implicit I'dith to the advent of a 
millennium, during which, after every 
stranger has been expelled from the 
country, a great Bruliminical dynasty 
is to reign over Hindostan, to re- 
store the suspended Hindoo rights, 
and to diffuse universal happiness. 

Thus there exists oter the whole 
extent of the British possessions in 
India an intellectual and powerful 
body, animated by a pervading pf>- 
Jitico-religiouB sentiment incompat- 
ible with Biitish supremacy; and 
although the admirable policy of the 
East India CompHny has hitherto 
succeeded in rendering that body 
subservient to their purposes, yet it 
is ecjually certain that they look 
forward lo a time when they are to 
be freed from their task- masters. 
And how then, it may be asked, has 
it happened, that, as yet, no progress 
has been made in expelling us from 
the country, and that every hostile 
coalition on the part of the natives 
has been followed by an increase of 
our power? Wliy is it that the Bri- 
tish in India, instead of sinking, like 
preceding conquerors, into Oriental 
apathy, have exhibited even great- 
er moral and physical energies than 
they have displayed in Europe? 
How has it happened that a handful 
of strangers, ** a company of Christ- 
ian merchants of a remote island in 
the Northern Ocean” (to use tho 
words of a great and eloquent histo- 
rian), have been enabled to keep in 
subjection tribes and nations of sol- 
diers, who, although frequently van- 
qulsbed, have been, from generation 


to generation, bold and intrepid war- 
riors? 

The answer is simply that the 
British in India never forget that 
they are British, and that they look 
forward to Britain and ftomr as their 
ultimate destination. In addition to 
this they belong to the better and 
welboducated aasses in this coun- 
try. They have not emigrated to 
India as their permanent settlemeiit; 
and while self-respect and the other 
sentiments belonging to the rank in 
wliicli they move, prevent them from 
losing sight of the honour and cha- 
racter of Croat Britain, the system of 
regulations under whicli they are 
placed, prevents an amalgaumtioii 
with the natives. It is to this iiisu- 
latioTi, combined with the liigh and 
honourable place in sotupty, both at 
lumie and abroad, wliicdi ibe (Com- 
pany’s servants have been hcrotofoi e 
enabled to maintain, that we are to 
atlrileitc our present position in 
ludifi; and it is, ns we think, only by 
a continuance of the same syi»tcni 
that we can hope to retain our em- 
pire. lienee it is, that we look with 
alarm at the recent reductions in tho 
pay and allowances of our Auglo- 
Itidian oflicers, civil and military. 
Tlieir pay and allowances, at tho 
very bes^, were nev<'r morf* than an 
adeipiate recompenso for the sacri- 
fices whicli they made, and the ser- 
vices which they rendered. But 
now, in accordance with the penny- 
wise policy of the present home go- 
vernment, a niutrardly and Imrd bar- 
irain is to bo driven with a class of 
men who are lo hazard life and 
Jiealth for a great national object ; 
animated, no doubt, .as they always 
have been, by a due sense of niiiional 
honour, but who, at the same time, 
liavo bithrrto most justifiably looked 
to a high rate of pay, and to lucrative 
appointments, as an appropi iate re- 
ward for the manifold perils, anxie- 
tiea, and discomforts of their tedious 
exile; and as affording them the 
means of eventually seeking repose 
in their native country. 

We are far from advocating an ex- 
travagant rate of pay, or exorbitant 
allowances ; but, on the other hand, 
wo regard the retrenchments which 
have been lately made, as in the high- 
est degree inequitable and injudi- 
cious. Besides, as a mere matter of 
economy, the saving is contemptible, 
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and will afford but a poor compen- 
sation for tlie wide-spread discon- 
teut which at present prevails in 
India amongst those on whose cor- 
dial co-operation so much depends. 

Nothing, indeed, can be imagined 
more, obnoxious than the mode in 
which these retrenchments have 
been carried into effect. In the first 
place, many of those situations in 
India which were formerly looked 
forward to by the Company’s mili- 
tary servants as laudable objects of 
ambition, have been either entirely 
suppressed or transferred to the 
civil departmeut, or reduced to so 
low a scale as to render them un- 
worthy of acceptance. By this 
miserable economy, the chance 
which a deserving officer had of 
Faring a few hundred pauuds for 
his furlough, or for his final return 
to England, is cut off. But this is 
not all, for the piiilul system of clip- 
]>irig ami paring ha»i been carried 
into hll the Kuliordin:ite grades of the 
serrice, where its effects are aUvaya 
most sererely felt; and by what we 
mu'^t be permitted to t haracterise 
a> a ri liaeincnt on crucityand injus- 
tice. o/lic< iv. have been called on to 
n tmtrl allow aiKU'S drawn and spent 
f(»r the hi't Her ell or i*ight 3’ef'.rF, 
without challenge or ohji’clion. This 
rve look iijojii as uiintitignted, and, 
we iteliere, unparalleled oppres- 
sion; and we are theiefore notat all 
hill pi i«*ed to learn, lliat it has excited 
general dissatisfaction and disgust. 

Nor <*aii we doubt that the pradical 
effect of such a system must be, that 
the lemptHtiouft ot tlie scrtice will 
bo insuffi< it'nt in future to secure 
a iiody ot European officers, «juali- 
fied to gain the confidence, and pre- 
serve the fidelity, of tlio native 
troops. 

It U not, liowever, merely by dimi- 
nishing the nuniluT of prizes, and 
retrenching the rewards of the ser- 
vice, that the spirit of the Anglo- 
Indian officers has been broken, 
tlieir discontent excited, and their 
efficiency impaired. ICvery one ac- 
quainted with India is nware of the 
paramount importance of preserving 
and enforcing discipline in the An- 
glo-Indian army ; and Jet us sec the 
expedients to which our innovators 
have resorted for attaining this vital 
object. The subject ot corporal 
unishment in the British army, has 
een much agitated by well- mean- 
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Jog philantbropistfl ; and the same 
subject, although from very differ- 
ent motives, has been made a topic 
for declamation by our demagogues 
and revolutionists at home, yet, after 
all, it has been found hitherto im- 
practicable to effect this amelio- 
ration in the condition of our sol- 
diers. But in India, a political go- 
vernor-general, in order to gain a 
little temporary eclat on leaving his 
government, and at the same time 
to aid his mob- ridden friends at 
liome, has not scrupled tniirdy to 
abolish flogging in the semi-harharous 
Anglu~ Indian army. This rash and 
dangerous experiment has been 
made, moreover, while the Britisli 
soldiers, serving in the same country, 
remain subject to corporal puoish- 
ment! And it has been accompa- 
nied by the enforcement of a gene- 
ral order transmitted from the Court 
of Directors (but for prudential 
reasons formerly not acted on), 
that iwery officer who strikes a na- 
tive shall he dismissed the service. 
Accordingly at this moment there 
are, in one of the Presidencies, two 
officers of some rank suspended, 
■until the pleasure of home authori- 
ties is known, for having struck na- 
tives, although the one officer has 
been lionourahly acquitted by a 
court-martial, and the other has been 
tiied in a civil court, and has been 
fined for his offence- 
\Ve should be ashamed ofourseivcs 
w't‘r« w’e capable of uttering asy liable 
imphing approval of anything like 
liarshiicFS or inhumanity tothe natives 
of India. But we have reason to know 
that it is the opinion of everj' officer 
acquainted with the nature of the 
native troops, lliat without corporal 
punishments it will be utterly im- 
practicable to preserve discipline, 
or to secure for the European offi- 
cers tliat respect which is indispen- 
sable to their efficiency. To the 
natives, dismissal from the Com- 
pany’s service (the proposed sub- 
stitute for flogging) is no sufficient 
punishment. In the ordinary case 
those native soldiers, who conduct 
themselves so as to deserve flogging, 
do not value the service, and lose 
but little character by leaving it. 
On the contrary, they become only 
so much the more acceptable as re- 
cruits to the nearest native nower 
who may be looking forward to a 
time when, aided by luch outcattOi 
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aad intitiuctcd by Uicni iu European 
military manceuvree, an oilurt may 
bo made to dispossess the British 
of the country.* 

With regard, again, to the offence 
of striking a native, although to Eu- 
ropean readers it may appear deserv- 
ing of marked reprehension, it must 
be borne iu mind that this is a mode 
of chastisement to which, under their 
native masters, Indian sen ants have 
al ways been accustomed. But even 
holding it to be an abuse which 
ouglit to be corrected, wo cannot 
help thinking that its reform might 
have been safely left to the local 
tribunals, and that the punishment 
of dismissal from the Company’s 
service is, in every view, inappro- 
priate to the offence ; and that it is 
in an especial manner unfurtiinate, 
that the moment of making the 
alarming experiment of abolishing 
corporal piiuisliment in the Indian 
army, should have been selected for 


the rigid onforf;eineut of a standing 
order of this description, which the 
sound judgment and local experi- 
ence of those hitherto vested with 
the practical administration of the 
government of India had made al- 
most a dead letter. Besides, these 
are boons which will not be valued 
by the natives, or will only be taken 
by them as indications of the decline 
of British power; as concessions 
made througli fear, and as the pre- 
ludes to the full restoration of Hin- 
doo rights, and the final expulsion 
of the British. 

That lesson will be well improved 
by the ingenuity of the Brahmins ; 
and hero also the demon spirit of 
change and innovation has been iti- 
yokefl by us to aid them. Hitherto 
in India we liave found safety in tho 
converse of the maxim, dfrtrfr and 
tjovirn ; ’* for, if we have not divided, 
at least we have “ prevented t/nam** 
and thus have preserved our supic* 


* writini'; whnt In’t'oro, wc ln\« ‘i'i*n the Asiaric .Inurnril i'nr r-iMluT, 1*^." >, 

an»I the followin'; ovrriii't froiu tliat puMu’.itlori w il ilJrstrati' what wi* li.ivo ju-t tif tin' 
probable elToct of Lord Willi.iin Uentitiek'k order regarding eurpornl puiii-hinent. 

“ CoRronAT. Pl’MSIJAlrNT. 

“ In fiiir we sraxe .1 roj>v of tin* proceeding'* of a r<.urt-iTinrtul, wliich ti i- 

ininated in the award of a cor|Miral |iumHhrnent of hix hui)di*‘d la‘ih* s to an Kuropean |ni- 
vntf. Tiie ntence wn*. approi'ed, eonfirnnMl, and ordereil to be earned .nfo t.\»eutt(»n, bv 
liiN IlAcelleno) the ('oir.mander-m-C.'hiff. We do not now allude to it at all, iu d' picra- 
lioii of tlie puoiNlinient awarded— the olTenee, an aet of triutiny, rlrld\ merited it, Imt to 
brint; it forwaid to in one hOi>e, tin* prartieal operation of the la**! tnispidglng aet of 

I»a't\ lpi;i*'la*ion wliirh Lord W. IJeiito’k lias b-lt as a leg;ie\ to the Irulian army. Ills not 
ourselves abmc that will draw the contrnt*t we :ire about prjutlealiy to illustrate ; it luusft 
foTi'e iuelf into tlo* minds of the soldiery, Luropenn and native ; it eaiiru t tail to give rist* 
to liHart huTtiiiigs ami j«*alou»ie»,to he followed perhaps by th« more herioo- eonseipience)*, that 
attend the sneering tiunt, and this, too, amongst tlinso ^ervaiifi of the Hal** wImuu it >Iion]il 
bo the aim and p*diey, as it i> unfhnthtedl\ llu- iluty ,oi out government to eeiuent in one hoiiil 
of union, to re>jio\'e from tlieiii all feelings of iii%ision, and instil, h) the rx.iiiiple *>1 unduiiu 
treatment, the tentirnent that all arc h Mier*. ot one military service, aswociaU'ti in one cum- 
inoQ body, and governed hy one tiuiver*al principle of rules, Wliat, hoiuvcr, loii^t lia\e been 
the feelings exeUed, the promptings of natural impulse, amongst our own countrymen and 
the Tia‘.ivo uoldtery of the Nagporu subsidiary fore,e, when ordered out to witness tho inden- 
tation ol the lash on tho Inck of piivato Doyle, had they at llie same nmnient been in pos* 
session of the court.inartial, whose proceedings are now lying before us. .Siiaine, jealousy , 
.'ind indignation, if not sterner and deeper feelings, governing tho emotions on the one hhle, 
anil the self- satisfied and taunting htnil'*, the triumph of ignorant minds, so inexpressibly 
irritating to the beholder and the victim, would not fail to have been shown on the othei. 
The first trial before us is of private Govindoo of the *1.5111 native infantry, on tho following 
charge. — * For conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, in having, at 
Moulniein, on the l.'lth February, when ordered into confinement hy I.ieiit-Col. Ilugh 
Ross, ns a piiniRhment for wanton inattentioii at drill, falsely and most diMrespectfiilly ac- 
cused his commanding ofiiet-r, the said f.teiit.-Cul. Hoss, of having struck him violently with 
lus sword whilst ot drill.’ The finding was //ur7/y— the sentence 300 lashes. This was 
approved by the Commander. in -Chief, with the following remarks ; — ‘ Approrett, hut in 
conaequtnee of the regulation Jiou' in force, the corjMral punishment auktrded is hcrebg rr- 
mitted ; a discharge certificate for private Govindoo will be sent in without delay.* 
Asiatic Journal, Ilb. 71, p. iGl. 
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macy. In comparative ignorance of 
their own strength, and with very 
imperfect meane of intercourse or 
communication, union amongst the 
natives, on such a scale as to be for- 
midable to the British power, is 
hardly attainable. Our information, 
oil the other hand, is complete, our 
channels of communication authen- 
tic, and, where necessary, our mea- 
sures are taken promptly, and in 
concert, and with irresistible efiect. 
Respect for our power, iudebnite 
xiotious as to its extent and resources, 
and ignorance of their own strength 
on the part of the natives, have thus 
contributed essentially to the con- 
solidation and permanence of our 
rule in India. But the spirit of the 
nge, it seems, can dispeuse W'ith 
thobe antiquated safeguards ; and by 
ubolishiitfj all ttstru lions on iht Indian 
j/His', we are to dissipate the delu- 
sion, to clear away the mystery, and 
to proclaim to exery native of India, 
tliat a hundred millions of men are 
held in subjection by about tliirty 
thousand forcdgiiers. We aie to 
teach the elepliant his strength, and 
secure him by a packthread ! It has 
been well sai<l by a fiiend of ours, 
that we might as well think of allow- 
ing a free press on Uontd a man’of^ 
war^ us of permitting it in India; 
and for our own parts wc bcliete, 
that the risk in the, former case 
would he infinitely less than iii the 
latter. We are firmly persuaded 
indeed, that, as regards Biitish inte- 
rests and Biitish lule in India, this 
lust blow must ultimately prove fa- 
tal; and this opinion we have formed 
from no insensibility to the blessings 
of a free press in our oivn country ; 
but from a conviction (sanctioned 
by the authority of some of the most 
liberal and iutelligeiit of our coun- 
trymen who have visited India), that, 
considering our position In that 
country, this crowning measure of 
Lord William Beiilinck is the acme 
of political infatuation, and by far 
the most comprehensively miacliie- 
voiiB of all the efforts which have 
been recently made to propitiate 
home politicians and demagogues, 
by experimental innovations in our 
colonial possessions. 

Are we then to remain quiescent 
apectators of ibis ruinous policy V 
The West Indies are falling from us 


—Canada is in jeopardy— and is In- 
dia, indeed, to be permitted to fol- 
low ? We sincerely trust not ; for 
we cannot shut our eyes to the ines- 
timable advantages which the mo- 
ther-country has derived from that 
magnificent portion of her foreign 
dominions. We look to the happi- 
ness diffused by the cadets of re- 
spectable families who have realized 
fortunes there — to the families at 
home maintained or re-established 
by their exiled members— to the 
agricultural improvement in Great 
Britain which we owe to retired In- 
dians — to tho market afforded for 
our inanufactures — to the nursery 
for our navy— -to the best, and, in 
present times, almost the only, 
school for our army. And in sober 
seriousness we ask, whether all this 
is to be put to hazard, iu order to 
secure a quarter-day or two more to 
the prc^serit anti-national and selfisii 
occupants of Downing Street ? 

We have no disire, however, to 
treat this subject with asperity. Ar- 
dent well wishers of our country, 
and anxious fur the prosperity ami 
happiness of the most iuterestirig 
colony (if we may so describe ii) 
which any nation, ancient or mo- 
dern, ever possessed, we deprecate 
ail angry feelings in discussing the 
painful subject of its griex^ancef». 
IJntil withiu the last teu years, al- 
though mauy mistaken orders had 
been issued by the home authorities 
to the local governors, their injuri- 
ous tendency has been generally 
counteracted by a species of “ con^ 
sttcitidinan/ established under 
the authority of a succession of dis- 
tinguished men, who, uninfluenced 
by home politics, and availing them- 
selves of the lessons of experience, 
acquired at the expciiso of their 
health, and far too frequently of 
their lives, bad left their high ex- 
ample to guide their successors. 
Aud whatever may now be said to 
the contrary, the practical wisdom, 
humanity, and good sense of their 
code of regulations was as gold to 
dross, when compared with the sta- 
tutes of a distant and speculative, 
if not a self-interested body of legis- 
lators; or with the theoretical ame- 
liorations of home-bred function- 
aries, well-meaning, it may be, but 
certainly ignorant of the pcculiori- 
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ties of the countr^Wn which they 
are called on to discharge their im- 
portant duties. 

Looking to recent occurrences, 
the Court of Directors (of whom wo 
wish to speak with every respect) 
would do well to srf off' the full 
amount of their savings, by clipping 
and paring from the pay of unfor- 
tunate subalterns and assistant sur- 
geons, against the expeiiso which 
must inevitably follow disaffection 
among their European officers, mu- 
tinies of the native troops, and par- 
tial risings, if not some overwhelm- 
ing conspiracy, for the extinction of 
the British. Let the Company pause 
ere they change the nature of their 
service. The colonization of India, 
which is now legalized, is an iiino- 
vation fraught with danger ; hut if 
it is to be coincident willi a deteri- 
oration in the character of our ICu- 
ropean officers — if a tribe of rif»edy 
adventurers are to be sougiit for at 
the r^nfijptst rate, inid to be con- 
demned to perpetual exile, by the 
short-sighted pa^^i!nony <if ilieir 
masters—tho day is not (list snt 
when the Corcj)any uill be taotjlit, 
by bitter experience, that their ano- 
malous rule in India has been here- 
tofore maintained l>y the induce- 
ments \%hich tb»*y have held out to 
the high minded and hou4)urable 
men who have entered their ser- 
vice, and by whom theii native 
troops have been olVn*ered. 

If revenue be tlie object in view, 
assuredly it is not by paltiy le- 
irenchmenls on the pay and allow- 
ances of their 8er\aiits that the 
Company can expect pr rnuinently 
to better their income. I'he le- 
sources of India are boundless ; but 
it is by trade, and trade alone (ta- 
king that w'ord in its most extensive 
acceptation), that an increase of 
revenue ought to be sought. Let 
us improve the cultivation of cot- 
ton ; let US receive on more favour- 
able terms their indigo, rice, drugs, 
and other raw produce. Improved 
machinery might also enable them 
to supply us with oil from the va- 
rious oleaginous plants and fruits 
which the country produces. The 


mineral prodaettons of India have 
only lately called forth British ca- 
pital; but Mr Heath’s speculations 
show that much may be done for 
the prosperity of the country by a 
similar spirit of enterprise. And, 
above all, let no time be lost in 
pressing forward Indian produce to 
meet the demand which must bo 
consequent on the approaeliing ruin 
of our sugar and coffee plantations 
in the West Indies. 

Attention to obvious and practical 
improvements such as these would 
speedily change the face of India 
for tlie better; and in the substan- 
tial ft»rrii of an increasing revenue, 
would amply recompense the Com- 
pany for repudiating all Lord Uil- 
Jiniii Bcntiiick's pernicious and mis- 
named rrfnrms. We entr«*at the 
(N»urt of Directors, and all others 
intercsttd in the well-being oi our 
foreign possessions, to r* sist to tlie 
uttermost every attein[)t to let islate 
ft.r India on ])iitif*iples applicable to 
the pre^erd coiiditioii ot England ; or 
wiili rebTcnce to any party what- 
ever of inniie poliiirians, L( t 
\cr!i<»i ''-i.o'iiei.il :nid hubordinaie i^o- 
vernors be selected on ainotint of 
their fiinchs Idr the discharge of 
their liigh and important innciions, 
mifettcM'ed — and, if pos**!!)!*-, ?iti- 
hi iced — hy poliiicnl predilectious. 
Let the distinction between 

Tniif be dropt at the eijfjator; 
rc.-cind without delay tlie nurse 
tiiari iii«nne Older lately issued, abo- 
li'.hirig corporal punishnient in the 
Anglo-Indian army ; rc-cstabli'^h 
the restrictions on the press; dis- 
continue this miserable tampering 
with the pay and allowaneen of the 
European ofiicers; and then the 
Company may look forward to a 
long can er of power and prospe- 
lity. Neglect these precautions, 
and every successive arrival from 
India will bring intelligence of con- 
spiracies, riBiiigs, mutinieH, mas- • 
sacres, assaRsinations, and all the 
ajipalliiig seijuence of atrocities^ 
whicii must precede and accompany 
the decline and fall of our power in 
that country. 
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The Witch of Rouherry Topping. 
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THE W ITCH 01' ROSISIJKRRY TOITING, OR TUB IIAUNTliD RING. 
A LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 


Who, that has not aeon, but has 
lioard of lloscberry Topping V--tbe 
pride of northern England — familiar 
aa hcMisehold words to a wide and 
wealthy district— a subject of en- 
quiry and wonder unto all who have 
lor Iho first time looked upon its 
isolated and lonely magnificence, its 
gigantic cone, like to some eastern 
pyramid, now lit up, glowing sud- 
denly a-) a huge furnace, now black 
and bare, its nuirow peak shooting 
abruptly into tbe t.ky, Ihe veiy image 
of solitude and desolation. No 
wonder that it^ iif ighbouiliood is the 
dc]ioyir. *d' many of those grotesque 
and tearful lcgend^, arising out of, 
and connected with, llic mo'jtKncient 
of our Miperstitiuns ; and that the 
aliiion iihiverBiilly exploded belief 
in njperiMHiral agency, witches, 
l;ts and all tJicir hub''i<liary marvels, 
shouhl htiil linger in thei*e cornprird- 
lively unri’a\eHcd recesi^es, nnques- 
tionetl rnd luulenied. 'Die v:reat bulk 
of ih(‘ inhr.biiaiits would probably as 
soon doubt their own existence, as 
the truth ;n.d r.cUial occurrence of 
thcsi' wild arul fancilul vagaries. 
Marry such ligciuls are told round 
the lowing ingle at the winter hearth, 
when all but iu-dcxrr ocenpationef 
have cea‘^ed, and fancy, deligliting 
in wlnitii cjiniiot comprehend, gives 
full tcope and adiuissiou to the hor- 
rible and the marvellous. 

(Jiie of these legends tvill bo the 
subject of our present attempt to 
give form and consistency to the 
fieetiug relics of tho past; illustrat- 
ing character and modes of belief 
til at arc nigh passed away ; hut not 
the less intoresting to all who love 
to linger on the childhood ratlicr 
than the inaturer era of our exist- 
ence. 

Airout the year of grace 1^40, the 
country was mightily disturbed and 
perplexed by tho wonderful projrhe- 
cies and detiunciailons of a witch, 
who had chosen Koseberry Topping 
as the scene of these notable vaticiiia- 
tloiiR. Unlike the rest of her tribe, she 
was never seeni at least by any of her 


votaries. Hundreds of all ranks, and 
from all quarters, flocked to her 
bhrine. A pilgrimage to the Hose- 
berry witch was undertaken with as 
much ardour as ever prompted Ca- 
tholic devotee to tho shrine of his 
favourite saint. Many of tlrese pro- 
phecies are still on record, and fully 
credited amongst the peasantry of 
the district. It is said that on one oc- 
casion a nobleman in that neighbour- 
hood sent his lietichman in disguise, 
to learn the fate of his first-born. 
The answer was, the child would 
be drowned on a certain day and 
hour, unless it were prevented. 
Early on that day, the boy and his 
nurse were sent to the very summit 
of Ruseberry Topping, with strict 
injunctions to remain beyond the 
liuur appointed. The maiden lard 
him to sleep on a green plot near 
the Bummit, whilst she went aside 
to pluck wild-llowers for the babe. 
On her return she found a spring of 
water hud gu.-hed forth, bubbling 
close to where the child lay, and 
which damming tip, had formed a 
pool sufficiently deep to cover him 
and to verify the prediction. 

One Giles vSkeltou, the miller by 
Ay ton Grange, along with Ids com- 
panion, would needs consult the 
oracle on some love affair. Always 
valiant in his cups, he swore he 
would unkennel the witch; and on 
his requesting to see her, a voice 
whispered him, “ Canst keep a se- 
cret V ” — “ Ay, that can I, good 
dame,’* he answered ; “ an’ if thee'il 
show thy bonny face. I'll promise 
tliee a sack o’ barley-meal an a flitch 
afore bagging time to-morrow.” 

“ Come hither,” said the witch ; 
and Giles drew closer towards the 
dark hole whence tho responses 
seemed to issue ; but suddenly he 
rushed forth, gasping and foaming 
at the mouth, like unto one stricken 
and demented. 

** Thou wilt keep a secret now,” 
said his tormentor, and Giles never 
spake again I But it would bo a 
thrifUesB, an idle task, to chronicle 
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all liiat 18 told^ and which is Btill ex- 
tant on thia Btibject. ^Moreover, it 
mi^ht, in some measure weaken the 
interefit thrown around the incident 
which it is our present business 
briefly to narrate. 

In the year 1541, n banquet and a 
merry-making at Skelton Castle, 
drew thither most of the Yorkshire 
gentry, both far and near. Sir John 
Neville had invited numerous and 
distinguished guests, with full pri- 
vilege to bring whomever they 
chose; so that this stately ediflee, 
largo enough to accommodate a 
piincely retinue, was crammed with 
t isitors, and the festivities kept up 
for three days with undiminished 
hospitality. It were an endless task 
to describe the magnificeiico — the 
luxuries that were displayed — the 
array and garniture of the muhitudes 
there assembled — their names and 
titles—tlip brave knights who tilted 
at a mock tournament, and they 
who won the wanior’s guerdon 
— all was brave, all war, lovely, and 
many a heart was lost and won, ere 
that stately festival was ended. 

I would give the best fetither 
from my cap, for one stray glance 
from those eyes that are licnt down 
so demurely yonder. W’halalucky 
fellow is De Wilton to diaw such a 
partner ! ” 

It was the last night of the fea^r, 
and he tvho spoke was Hubert De 
Burgb, a gallant knigbt, euvioUH, it 
might seem, of bis fiiend's good for- 
tune ; and in good sootb, the datnc 
he coveted was exceeding comely to 
behold. Her hair was intensely 
black, not frizzed in the usual style 
at that period, but long, heavy ring- 
lets hung in great profusion around 
her neck, white as the fairest alabas- 
ter. Her stomacher glittered with a 
thousand hues, bespangled with 
precious stones of great price. A 
gown of green taffeta, puffed out at 
the sides, set off her taper waist to 
great advantage. There was some- 
thing altogether foreign about her 
dress and appearance, yet her speech 
BO accommodated itself to the hearer, 
that each might think it was his own. 
Her rich cheeks were like the even- 
ing light on a snow cloud— her fore- 
head almost dazzling in its whiteness 
—eyes, but she seldom looked up, or 
fixed them on the gazer, so that their 
colour was not^ easily ^understood, 


but changeable with every feeling 
that crossed tlicm, the hue and tem- 
per of the mind were seen therein, 
as bright gems or dark pebbles in 
Bonio clear fountain. Her mouth 
was sweetness itself ; w'reathed in 
Biniles or compressed with thought, 
the expression was alike tender and 
bewitching. Kvery movement dis- 
played the oxcpiisite symmetry of her 
form, though in some measure dis- 
guised and (liffigured by the pre- 
vailing fashion of that unsightly pe- 
riod. 

It was during the performance of 
a minuet, then executing wiili a 
duo and becoming giaviiy by l)e 
Wilton and bis comi'/rinion, that the 
foregoing speech w'as uttered. The 
dame passed and repassed her part- 
ner, alternately exteiidinif eac h iiaiid 
with such illimitable giace, tliat 
the guests, as many as stood un- 
occupied, were filled with admiia- 
tiou at the gallant beating (d liie 
youthful pair, certainly the hand- 
somest and bravest at the feast. 

De Wilton had but just li-<l his 
partner to a betw li, w !u n Ids fiiend 
Hubert cnlli d bio aside. 

“ .^iid who, thou lucky infidel, 
that hast braved so nisny darts here- 
tofore, is tlie fair out? by wlioni thou 
art now so smhltudy 4'ii-la\ed y '* 

“ firamerey, what a irrint* :iiid 
rueful coiintenaiK e ' — And wlr:^ ii I 
should not satisfy this ciavisig of 
thine V ” 

“ 1 must ask elsewhero.” 

• ** And how if lliat busy rpiPhtioii 
should gel no answer, as mine hath 
fared t ” 

“ Marry, dort dance v\ith one that 
is nameless ? ” 

‘ ICven so. My niiiosity was 
eager as thine own. I have asked 
of many; but in this busy crowd, 
and our host too rniicb (»ccupied for 
idle questions, toy peerless beauty 
yet remains, like thy wit, undis- 
tioguished and unknown.*’ 

Hang thee, for another Sir Per- 
tinax. Hast not asked her even for 
the hem of Iier pedigree ? *’ 

“Yea, verily; but she anKWinu! 
with a smile, * My ntiiip, Sir Kiiighr, 
is secret.’ But, 1 replied, ‘ w'e have 
a cunning witch hereabout, and per- 
adventure I may pay a visit to Uose- 
berry Topping.’ Whereat she 
laughed outrlaht, and said she would 
have me at all hazards consult this 
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invisible mystery. As a punish* 
ment, too, for my threat, she vowed 
1 should neither learn her name, nor 
any other matter connected with it, 
save by a visit to this far famed 
Oracle. She is full of mischief as a 
Puck or a fairy, and 1 doubt not is 
come prepared for some dainty ad- 
venture.^ To this end she fences off 
nil enquiry, with llie intent to keep 
su<-h prying ^^aliants in the daik.*’ 

“ (Jo to, HOW, Harry ; thou art at 
tliy quirks and quibbles again.** 

“ On the word of an honest sol- 
dier, 1 lie not; and, moreover, they 
who brought her hither have so well 
taken up their cue, that though 1 
have watched, and set others to the 
like intention, not one of the guests 
has heeii H<'en to recognise or salute 
h€*r; so that she seems to stand uu- 
coimecte<l with the great mass of in- 
dividuals now pre^^ent,** 

“ Art in love, then, at last, thou 
raiiihling scajiegrare ? Have yon 
briirht orbs scorched thy tender 
win ITS > ’* 

“ Love goes not a-leasing with me 
at any cos-t. Soon ripe soon decay- 
n). (jiood fruit ripens slowly', as 
thou kiiovvcst.*’ 

" Afid y<i ** 

“ A truce with thine uncertainties, 
piitl.ce, and let ns vvatcli.** 

The imi'^ic now struck np “ the 
col auto,*’ which, though an exceed- 
i* i:ly Hol(Mini Ptr.'*iii, its accompani- 
lucnt w.is little else, than a running 
<ou*, iiiM^iiiuch as the “ many twink- 
iti.g tcct,” that Sir John Suckling 
p: ys 

•• Tn in ninh’i m'.ttii rarh prttiroat, 
l.iuf I'nih' Uiicr, in ainl out,” 

did little vUp than make a hasty run 
ed it, round and loiiiid tlierooni, with 
their p'lrtm rs. Hut howsoever cir- 
cMiiisprctly the two spies kept 
vvati h, tin y bclield neither sign nor 
oiher symptom of recognition bc- 
tvveiMi Jieraiid any of the guests. 

Once or twice they fancied a mis- 
( hie'diis and triumphant glance was 
(’’reeled towards them, but in an in- 
i' :;m» it was subdued to the monoto- 
ny of th«» inovcmient that was going 
^u'ward. Foiled they certainly were, 
and an application to Sir John did 
not aid them in tlie least. Kitlier 
lie. WHS ignorant, or bad gotten his 
lesson bcforebaiid, so tliat the night 
was like to pass without abate- 
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meat or satisfaction to their curio- 
sity. 

The lights grew dim— ithe castle 
clock struck ten — the guests, scatter- 
ed into merr;^roups, were preparing 
to depart, l^e two friends kept a 
strict observance, resolved, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain the manner and 
the medium of lier exit. She pass- 
ed through the folding doors leading 
from the great oaken chamber into 
the gallery. Stealing near unob- 
served ly, they watched her as she 
descended the staircase. The hall 
door stood open, and a bevy of gal- 
lants were tiiere waiting the oppor- 
tunity to depart. She passed rapid- 
ly through ; and De Wilton, taking 
advantage thereby, determined to 
press closer on her steps. More 
rudely than was consistent with bis 
usual demeanour, be pushed aside 
the crowd, and sprung torth into the 
courtyard. He saw her figure, as 
be thought, unattended, just gliding 
towards a distant chariot, and in the 
act of stepping in. Haste and an- 
xiety somewhat overstepping the 
hounds of rigid decorum, be ran 
towards her, and took her hand, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of expedi- 
ting her ascent, when the lady turned 
her face; but, to the astonishment 
of the intruder, it was not the object 
of his search. 

The dame looked on him with a 
most provoking placidity, thereby 
increasin gbis confusion. Vexed at 
bis mistake, be was hardly able to 
stammer out the requisite apologies. 
In iiaste she withdrew her hand. 
She had, however, left a ring in his 
grasp, which, from the hurry of her 
departure, he bad not the opportu- 
nity' lo restore. 

“ *Tia an opal oT surprising lustre 
— a lucky hit for a night’s cruise. 
To a knight of the post it would 
have been no despicable adventure,** 
said Hubert, as he saw his friend 
anxiously surveying the gem, and 
cliciiiug its capricious and fitful 
blaze. 

1 would it had passed to its 
right owner though,** said De Wil- 
ton. ** However, it shall find a 
resting-place on my finger until I 
ran restore it. W'hat thinkest thou, 
if 1 should wear it here in comme- 
moration of my unknown, in whose 
pursuit 1 achieved such a gallant 
prize ?” 

3 F 
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Itt lov# I in love, pa«l all reco- 
Tery ! Farewelt ; fcbou haul mpen that 
to-night avhich alters, perchance 
fines, thy destiny for ever. Thou 
hast cast off thy panoply— heretofore 
tby pride: the lion's hide for the 
distaff.” 

Away with thy homilies, Sir 
Sourbuttai How can man escape 
^at is bom of a woman V 'Tis cu- 
rioidty, 1 tell thee, piqued and spur- 
red on by mystery and huspicioii.” 

De Burgh shook his head, and 
sighed deeply. 

“ Surely thou art not thyself in- 
fected with this same contH^ion ? ” 
enquired hia friend with some, ear- 
nestness. 

” 1 do protest,’* said Hubert. 
“ But — 1 cannot render thee a reason 
for this cruel lieaviuess. liideei), 1 
^ould weep now ; but that a child’s 
wail were little suited to such an 
occasion.” 

Being visitors at the castle, they 
separated for the night. M<irtiiiig 
found them early astir. Meeting in 
the courtyard, l)e \Vilt(»ri looked 
haggard and distijri>ed. 

“ Never,** said he, “ hatJi such a 
night of horrors haunted me. This 
mysterious ring has been the sub- 
ject of a thousand fancies. I lay 
down ; it was on riiy finger, and I 
felt an unusual pressure — pulses of 
fire darting from it through my 
veins — then, as it were, a burning 
girdle that eneompasHed me. Arj(»n 
the fierce impulsf5 leapt to my heart. 
Terrible and ghastly shapes sur- 
rounded my bed, and each wore a 
burning ring. They gnashed their 
teeth, and shrieked as they passed 
by, round and round in a mystic 
dance, morkhig ^ they disapp'jared, 
only to return with increasiog niitn- 
bera and audacity. I felt the clam- 
my drops upon my brow, but could 
not wipe them thence. It was as 
though the. yawning pit tomited 
forth her legions to destroy me. 
Driven to desperation, I leaped from 
my couch, and drew off the ring, the 
real cause of my sufferings, i felt 
relieved. It might be imagination; 
and 1 make little doubt but our ad- 
venture the preceding night, the 
mysterious incognito, and the man- 
ner In which 1 became possessed of 
the ring, had so wrought upon my 
fancy, t^t it no longer yielded to 
control^ezcited by a breath when 


tightly strung, and obeying every 
unseen impulse. 1 lay down again, 
but 1 know not if 1 slept. The 
scene changed, and 1 recollect 
watching the gem, for 1 could ndt 
divert my thoughts. It lay before 
me on the oaken cabinet, and nic- 
thought a red and angry beam shot 
from its recesses — flushes of light 
and pale forms floating through 
them, with anguish, unutterable 
anguisli, In their looks !’* 

Thou art ill, Harry, It is not 
the gem— it is the raging fever in 
thy b<»Hoin from which lliese fumes 
are driven. Go to now — a sack- 
posset and a drug will soon lay 
these hobgoblins in the Red Sea.” 

lb*rad venture it is as thou say- 
est, Hubert, tor my tonuto* m 
parched, and my head ns thoui/b it 
would cleu\e asunder; nor «‘aii 1 
rest until the mystery l>e solve*!. ' 

“ 'J'he witch of Uoseberry 'J’op- 
ping — what snyest thou to a trial of 
her skill ir*' 

“ Since my short sojourn b» re I 
have beard wondrous ihinir.s of her 
prescieiiee; and, to tel) lie ** true, 
£ have a stiariLo^ notion for a \ ihit. 
Rut it i-* told of as a fcaifiil adven- 
ture, even for the most stout heait- 
eil.’* 

“ 'l ush, fUrry ! H.is this Ijit of 
artful coipietry so eovve d tliv ^puit 
as t<i ni.ike liiee cjuail at il»<; |»:ivsipg 
of a shadow r** 

“ Nay, Hubert, my iintiue bath 
not cliarured. Wfien rJic pres».ure is 
gono, the spring reijHiiiH it.*! wonted 
\i^our.’* 

“ well. And now to s)ia|ve 
and arranije our plans.'* 

Witli that they retired to consult, 
b«Miig ifctermiiHMl to lo»<* no lime in 
searching out this mysteiy. 

N<»w, the witch's orHcuiai* respon- 
ses were only delivered about mid- 
night — coiicliidiiig Jong ere co<'k- 
crow, HO that it was a fitting and 
well-chosen lime for giving eflectto 
her predictions. 

“ Where gottoRt thou that ringV” 
enqiiiied Sir John Neville, rh they 
sat at breakfast., commencing their 
repast with a flagon of ale and other 
more subHtantial daintieR. ** It hath 
a fierce and ferv id gliNter,” conti- 
tiriued he, stretching out htHhniidto 
examine the bMuble, which l)e W'il- 
tOQ committed to hia diRcrelion. 
Sir John turned deadly pale. 
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** How ! Hast thou been a-rob- 
bioff of our graves ?’* 

He almost gasped for breath, and 
its owner was dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

“ We may, perad venture, find out 
our riddle without consulting the 
witch,’* said De Burgh, looking cu- 
riously at their host. 

This ring,” replied Sir John, 

is the very counterpart, if not the 
same, that was buried with my late 
wife. It was her dying request; 
and how came it hither y’’ 

“ I would I were rid on't. Sir 
John. By’r Lady, but the mischief 
thickens, and the witch herself will 
be sore puzzled soon.” 

“ 1 think thou canst help me to 
a solution withmit the witch, an" 
thou choo^^e,” said .Sir John, look- 
ing steadlastly at his guest. 

On my troth,’’ said l)e Wilton, 
with great earnestness, “ I am igno- 
rant, pcMhiips more so than thyself, 
ill t)li^ matter.'’ 

And with that lie told of his over- 
night ndxetitiire. Sir .l4>lin looked 
more gravri than before, lb* was 
l•\idenlly satisfied as to the integri- 
ty ol his \i*.itors; hut his looks be- 
trayed both anxiety and alarm. 
tS'iwit was passing in his thoughts 
we know not; but, sbortly aiter- 
waid*«, Ik* letired to lii ■. cbaniber. 

L)e Wilton U»ok back the gem; 
but e,very snbse(|ueiitdis<*oveiy only 
s(*r\ed to tender tbe mystery fni»re 
entangled and ]»erplexed. ,‘^ir John 
was not seen f)y them durinir the 
day. He had taken horse, and gone 
idl* unattended, no one knew whi- 
ther. f.ate at eventide he retiii ned, 
resorting immediately, as before, to 
Jiih privatt* ciianiher. 

“ 1 will lake ciiarge of tliy tor- 
mentor for this night/an thou wilt,” 
said Hubert de Burgb, 

“ On this eoudiiion only,” replied 
his friend, “ that thou tell me truly, 
and without reserve, what shall be- 
fall thee.” 

“Agreed! But I do expect little 
worth the promise.” And with that 
they parted. 

On the morrow, De W’iltou sought 
Ills friend's chamber, and found him 
evidently disturbed, and anxious to 
be freed from the annoyance. 

“ I would have rid me of the ac- 
cursed thing ere now; but 1 knew 
thou wouldst rigidly exact what 1 


bavo promised. Not a wink have I 
sleptk and' mine eyeballs arc burning 
from suppressed slumber. 1 feel as 
though it were dre darting through 
my veins, la short, 1 do think the 
jewel Is possessed, and the sooner 
thou art quit on't the better.” 

“ Sawest thou any form with suf- 
ficient distinctness to know its linea. 
ments?” 

“ The unknown damsel did as- 
suredly come forth, as 1 thought, 
from the stone ; but with a pale and 
sorrowful countenance.” 

“ The vision 1 beheld. Did she 
show thee any thing ?” 

“ 1 know not; tor being overcome 
with terror, I threw the coveilid 
before my eyes, and thereby shut 
out any further coinniiinications.” 

More and more perturbed, De 
Wilton approached the window. 
Below he saw .Sir John Neville' pa- 
cing the courtyard w'ith a hurried 
htep. Having joined him, his pale 
and haggard face filled them with 
alarm. 

“ What news, Sir Jolm V” was the 
fir^-t eii(|uiiy. 

in a low, sepulchral tone he re- 
plied, — “ In the abbey church at 
(iiiishoroiigh is a vault — in that 
vault is a codin. 1 have opened it; 
1 Jiave lo(*ked again into the grim 
portals of the grave. I lifted" the 
hand — What thinkest thoti r'” 

De Wilton was terrified at his 
countenance. 

Thviiutj is tfO/if J" 

He hid his face ; but the agitation 
he felt might he seen in every con- 
tortion of his body. His knees tot- 
tered, and he sat down. When 
somewhat recovered, lie arosw*, re- 
mHiulng in his wwn chamber tho 
greater part of the day. In the end 
Sir John asked that the ring might 
be intrusted to his care for the 
night; and, with some entreaty, he 
prevailed. 

Morning came. De Wilton went 
early to his host’s chamber; but 
Sir John was absent. Enquiries 
were in vain — he had not been seen 
since yesterday. His favourite 
steed was in the stall, and there 
appeared no trace of his departure. 
The knight and the ring were both 
spirited away. 

“ Now, by all that’s desperate, we 
must fight the devil with his own 
claws, Harry,” said De Burgh, 
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Notbinf!^ left for it now but tlie 
witch. To her we will address our- 
selves, and that speedily. What 
sayest thou for this very nifi^ht V” 

“ Agreed I " replied the impatient 
lover, if such he were, who felt all 
the miseries of uncertainty without 
its solaces. 

It was on a clear cold night in De- 
cember when they took Imrse from 
Skelton Castle, scarcely seven niiles 
from Roseberry 'r»»j>piiig. The 
snow lay crisp and hiilierto untrod- 
den beneath their feet, uii melted by 
the fervour of a clear mid- day sun. 
Their path lay for some distance 
through a nnirow valley, and by a 
ritulet yet iii»fr«>/en by rea'^on of 
its rapiriity. Leaving those shelter- 
ed and fertile tiacls, they eiiteiMl on 
the black ntoorlatifi*^, a reLiion of 
stone walls and unenclosed wastes. 
Their progress was n<»t without 
some dilHciilty, and even peril, in- 
asmuch as tlie path, being little eNe 
than a succession of sheep- tracks 
over the common, was nigli oblite- 
rated ; and tlie night being daik, 
rendered it a matter of considerable 
ri*ik to the atl venturers, tboiigh they 
had taken a guide for their expedi- 
tion. 

This individual. Miles Chathurn 
by name, a sort of hanger-on about 
the castle, — a fellow wliose business 
nolmd}" kiiowH, but vvlio always con- 
trives to have something to do— hear- 
ing them ask for a guirJe, he ofi’ered 
his services. lie said he could show 
them a nearer path, a “ hiitlle gait/’ 
as he called it, mnch shorter than 
the niumlaboiit road loCIuishoroiigh. 
Peradventure, he had none other 
design than tlie odd fancy whicli 
country folks have tor byu ays and 
crossings. 

They now began to descend ; their 
path so slippery and uneven, they 
were obliged to dismount. In the 
valley below them to the right was 
the abbey, or rather priory of Guis- 
borough — now daik and cheerless — 
the stream of its hospitality dried up 
by the ruthless hand of a reforming 
monarch. 

“ What noise is that ? ” enquired 
De Wilton, whose ear was keenly 
act for the least indication of sound. 

** lt*s no but t* burn belike,** said 
the guide, after listening a moment. 

** Nay," replied the other, “ ’lia 
not the rivulet 1 hear — it*s like the 


low hum of voices from the abbey 
yonder.’* 

Nay — nay, master, that^s a’gone 
by. It's the village that’s astir. Be- 
shrew me, but 1 could once ha* ken’d 
the great drone pipe of Father An- 
thony amang a thousand when 1 
gang'd by at vespers. Many’s llie 
time I've heard ’em at their niglit- 
\igils, whrti up an* down wi* nics- 
Bsges at all hours. Wae’s mo, I could 
ha’ gotten iny fill any lime for ask- 
ing ; but the poor may starve now, 1 

gfIC.SS.’* 

As they drew nigh, two or three 
Btiay lights gliiiiiuered from the iih- 
hey ca>"eincnts. It was now dcscrti-d 
by the monks; and at present occu- 
pied by the King’s commiMsionci m, 
or rather siujijesiraUirs. An imimuise, 
ostalilUbrnciit, its reienurs wero 
probably the great ciinie wbicli cau- 
M'd suppression. These dciis of. 
ignoiance and superstition, tii4Mr 
W'holn corrupt s}stein now laid jiio- 
strato by a still more <-oiTupt, a ba- 
ser combination of depravity and 
lust. 

(riiisborougli abbey was indeed a 
structure of great extent and riiagiii- 
fnauice. Old nuuuals tell lliat nin'«t, 
if not llie \v hole popiilaiion it the 
town, w<*re at tiim s uccommu(].ite(l 
witliiii its prccinctM. 

(jrtimbling at thc' Iohh of bis sa- 
voury junkets. Miles brought them 
tbioijgli the town, vilou'e a good and 
Jevf-I path presents'll i**.!-!!, leading 
towHids their destinatimi. The sTai>« 
shone out with a lieice and almost 
supei natural lustie, at lea^t so 
thought De Wilton, as he looked 
iipwaid, and the strange, the rnysie- 
nous nature of their emhassy hui'ed 
itself on his thoughts. Though com- 
paratively a stranger in these parts 
as well as his compaidu^, he had 
heaid sunicient of the marveDous 
doings ot the “ Witch ” to give his 
imagination free scope, and ids feel- 
ings might soon liave been wrought 
to tliat pitch, when credulity uiid 
not laith is the motive and ground 
of action. Fear and mystery always 
exaggerate. The mode of comnm- 
DicatioD chosen by this reputed agent 
of the infernal powers, was well cal- 
culated to awo and to confound 
those who might otherwise have 
been too wary or too scrutinizing 
to be wrought to the requisite ex- 
citement. She was invisible, and 
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tlie answers were conveyed to the 
ear of the querent through a cre- 
vice in the rock. So Miles informed 
them, and he seemed to take great 
pains to impress his hearers with an 
exalted notion of her powers. 

Soon they saw the sharp conical 
mountain itself, shooting up into the 
dark blue sky, crowde(^ with bright 
hosts above them. 

It looked like some vast pyramid, 
some mighty altar dedicated by our 
Pagan ancestors to their bloody and 
abhorred deities, and tradition still 
points to this rock as a conspicuous 
and well-known object of their wor- 
ship, dedicated to the god of war. 
Its remarkable form and position 
could not fail to attract notice, even 
at a very remote period, and there 
is every reason to believe that Drui- 
dical rites and assemblages were not 
unfrequent in this neighbouihood. 

“ 11 ow goes the hour ? euquiied 
lluberL 

“ By the light rihing above the bill 
yonder, which we countryfolks ca’ 
the moon's petticoat, I judge, as 
she's gone four or fi\e days fro* the 
full, it may l>e nigh upon eleven. 
By'r lady but there's a power o* etil 
stars fa' in frae th' firinainent. 1 won- 
der when* they can a’ fa* t<*. 1 ne'er 
catch'd (lilt*} el. ^^’allt*^ at' mill used 
to say they cut up t’ owd moons in- 
to stars, an’ when ihere'n done wi I” 

“ Peace, prithee. Is not there a 
light on ilie summit yonder?" eii- 
(|uired Do Wilton, sharply reining in 
his steed. 

“ By the mass if it he, it’s one *at 
uiver touch’d top on't.” 

“ I tell thee 'tis a bright spark on 
the bate point, by the black neb 
yonder." 

“ Humph,” said Hubert, “put thy 
steed forward us 1 have dune, it will 
disappear." 

It WHS a red star that Hceined just 
perching on the suniinit ; and an or- 
dinary occurrence, that at any other 
seH**on would have been searee w«»r- 
thy of remaik, became, to theiieatid 
ciithuHiHHt, an omen of strange iiii- 
jiort. His fancy was so wnriiied and 
vivified by the events of the last few 
liours that a brood of chimeras were 
leady to hurst iiito*]ife on the least 
additional excitement. 

The moon came forth unclouded, 
and the shadows now began to as- 
sume a shurpnesBof form, a dlstiuctr 


ness at times almost startling, as they 
passed by some newly raised drift. 
In some degree tbls change dissipa- 
ted the dulnesB of their adventure, 
and Miles enquired how they in- 
tended to proceed. 

“ Under thy direction. Thou hast 
been aforetime, and consulted thy 
fortune in the witch hole yonder." 

“ Ay, an* a murrain to her. What 
1 knew before she tauld me ; an 
what I didn't maybe never came to 
pass.** The truth probably tripped 
unwittingly from his tongue. ** But 
such gay cavaliers as ye is, wiuna be 
gauging after biclike fancies i' our 
homely fashion.'* 

“ And why not, good Miles ?** 

“ 1 wish we were safe back again, 
that's a*.” 

“ Safe back ! thy meaning, knave ?** 

“ >'aethm*.*' 

“ Nothing, villain ; what art whist- 
ling for ? ** 

“ Naelhin’,” again said the imper- 
turbable Miles. 

" Nothing good I know ever came 
of a rogue’s whistle or a fool’s riirse, 
so prithee spare thy tune for diflVr- 
enr. comjjsriy. I do vei ily think that 
whistle o* thine was answered, and 
peradveiilnre by another as big a 
rascal as thyself.” 

“It was hut an echo fiom tin* 
rock,” said Hubei t, “ don’tlet fancy 
play the jade with thee. .Sin* is a had 
companion for such an on and. We 
shall need thy services, Miles. Thou 
must instruct us in what iiiaDiier we 
shall best compass our intent." 

Milesti'udged on silently, as though 
he would have them iiinltTstand in* 
had no great liking for the oflice to 
W'hich his garrulity and ofiiciousness 
had I'ronioted him. 

As they went forward, the rock 
seemed to rise higher and highei, 
until the greater part of its huge 
hulk stood forth solitary and detaeli- 
ed from the snowy masses behind. 
So precipitous were its acclivities, 
that the snow slid from them, filling 
the crevices only, in tlie bhape of 
white iriegular lines, about its cii- 
cumference. By the wayside op- 
posite, a few thatched huts pointed 
out the present site of the little vil- 
Iagf3 of Newton or Nevvtow'u. Here 
Miles bawled out at the top of his 
lungs, rousing the iiimaics who weie 
asleep. Tlie horses w ere soon dis- 
posed of in a shed, and the travellci s 
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made the best of their way towards a 
hill path on their left. A rude wicket 
admitted them from the maitiroad, 
whence a slippery ascent led them to 
a wretched hovel at the very base of 
the haunted rock. They knocked — 
a grud' voice from within demanded 
their errand. 

“ Our errand is with the Witch 
of Hoseberry,” said De Wilton, in 
haste to gain admittance. 

“ We ken na witches here,’* said 
the same surly voice. 

“ Bide a hit.” said Miles, “ an let 
me mauape the business. We maun 
be wary. They ne’er own to’t. Here’s 
too many witch«fiuders about the 
country.” 

Miles put his mouth to the latch. 
Wlial he said operatetl like a charm. 
The door was soon unbarred, and a 
cloud of peat reek saluted them as 
they entered, almost stifling, when 
exchan^red tor the pure atmosphere 
without. 

The embers brightened up with 
the admission of air, and a moment- 
ary gleam flashed out from the 
hearth. A lurid glare litjhied on all 
they saw, and they could almost 
fancy ghastly shapes flitting about, 
and sounds of mystic irnpoit. 

“ Is this the dwelling of the itch 
said Hubert to their guide, in a low 
voice, scarcely above a whisper. 

“ The witch V ” said another voice 
near them. No witch lives here, 1 
tell you. Ye maun gang iiher gait.” 

“ Why, how is this. Miles 't ” 

“ Bide a piece, or ye’ll spoil a’,” 
said he. “ The wdtch’s roost is fur- 
ther up. These will guide ye when her 
time is come.” 

A light was kindled, a fresh heap 
of turf was lowing on the hearth, 
and the visitors looked round with 
some curiosity on the scene which 

resented itself. Miles, in truiik- 

ose and leathern doublet, sat on a 
heap of dried bracken by the hearth. 
A fellow with a shaggy uncmnbed 
beard, and a squalid and sinister as- 
pect, wrapped in a tattered coverlid, 
motioned them to sit on a bench by 
the Are, whilst he prepared a good- 
aized torch, dipping it in some com- 
bustible substance that lay ready for 
use. 

“ W'hen do we climb the hill yon- 
der V ” enquired Miles. 

When the shadow of the peak 
gets less, so as hardly to fa’ ower 


t* roof tree here aboon. Will ye have 
a sup o’ th’ greadly stuff that comes 
from ower sea? The night wind cuts 
sharp when ye get aboon tlie brim o' 
the hills aboot us.” 

The party gave a ready assent. A 
black cup was fllted from a huge 
bottle, and the liquor was both po- 
tent and well flavoured. 

“ Art thou alone here ? ” enquired 
De Wilton, looking round upon the 
rushes and heather strewed about in 
the shape of bed furniture. 

Sometimes,” said their host, ra- 
ther doggedly. 

Ho went to the door, through 
which a still cold stream of rnotm- 
light now penetrated, in beautiful 
contrast with the red and flickering 
glare within. Heturiiing, he said, 
•‘Durtirne is near by — and now tor 
work. You’d please to put ofl’ your 
weapons before we begin.” 

lie pointed to the rapiers as he 
spoke ; their cloaks being thrown 
open lor the lull Influence of the 
blaze. They uuUiosed their belts — 
but De WiltfUi looked uneany and 
BtispiciouH at this demand. I'he 
scene, the circumstances, altogether 
wore an aspect that seemed to jus- 
tify more Uian ordinary doubt and 
apprehensimi. He, however, in some 
measun* chided away these inis- 
givliigs, and dofled his deftuices in 
silence, wlien he saw Hubert unhesi- 
tatingly lay aside his own. 

** Ha’ ye any charms, am u lets, or 
other devices? Rosaries an* a’ slc- 
like maun be left behind.*' 

Miles pulled out sundry odd scraps 
— saiiitH' edicts, and other gear. Hu- 
bert drew forth a lock of hair Iroiii 
bis lady love, and his friend a coun- 
ter charm against sorcery and witch- 
craft. 

The torch was kindled — their new 
guide gave to each a staff to assist 
them up the ascent — himself prece- 
ding with the light, and Miles 
brought up the rear. Their toil was 
arduous, owing to the unstable ma- 
terials, and the slippery state of their 
path. Loose alum -rock slid from 
under their feet, often rendering it 
uncertain whether they had at all 
expedited theiijourney by these ex- 
ertions. 

Their conductor bad taken the 
precaution to bind wisps of straw 
about his feet, and his progress was 
thereby sufficiently facilitated to 
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enable him to lend a helping hand, 
when required by hm fullowerH. 

TJie moon wa?i now riding towards 
the meridian, a ail very mint lay 
quietly outHtretched, like a winding 
lake, Hluiwing all the atnuoaitieH ut' 
the valley, above which the hilla and 
moorlands rose out like snowy islands 
from the deep. In about an hour, 
with much ado, by dint of tumbling 
and bcranibliiig, they arrived at a 
narrow ledge, about midway from 
tlie summit. Here their guide tar- 
ried, and each in turn was nalely sta- 
tioned oil this slippery platform. 

“ Lay your olferings here,** said 
he, pointing to a hollow place rcoo|>- 
ed out of the rock. This being done, 
be htild the torch so that they beheld 
a low ca\ity, little higtrer than where 
one piTson might creep through on 
all fours. “ How do you choose to 
consul r y ’* he coiiiinued, “ together, 
or alone V *' 

\lter a whimper willi liis friend, 
l)e \\ ill oil said, “ If there be space 
we had as lief essay tliis adventure 
togethei.” 

l%uter, and 1 will give you the 
torrh,” said their misty guide; 
“ I’ve known as valiant knigliis as ye 
be, mightily afeanl o’ the daik. i’ll 
Wail outside liere with youi serving 
man, an’ help ye tlovvii again.” 

“ AiJtJ wliat IS it we do when fair- 
ly within, should \vi» conclude to 
eiiiei iluil ev il looking place 'i ” 

“ Ve will see a cleti in the rock to 
the light hand. Liujuire there, after 
w liirh lay your ear close and listen.*' 

l)e \V iltoii did not feel quite assu- 
red hy tiie manner of their conduc- 
tor, which was certainly not calcii- 
iau*d to allay suspicion, fmt it was 
too late to letrai t, and there would 
probably be nmie risk in a display of 
apprehension than in boldly braving 
out the danger. Stooping down, he 
took the light, and, creeping on his 
knees, w'as folhiwed by his friend. 
They soon found themselves able to 
W'alk upiight. He raised the torch 
and saw a small cavern, rugged, and 
of au irregular shape, as though 
nature more than art had a share iu 
its construction. The floor was wet, 
and the whole bad a chill and sepul- 
chral look, as though it were the 
very threshold of the grave, lie 
shuddered as, side by side, they sur- 
veyed this mysterious recess. It was 
not more Uian three or four yards 


wide — ^no roof could be distlnguisk** 
ed through the mist and smoke 
which curled heavily upward, as 
though a vent or outlet existed in 
that direction. Slimy exudations 
trickled down the walls, rank and 
discoloured with lurid patches of 
discordant hue. Looking more close- 
ly, they were soon aware of the cre- 
vice alluded to, where the ques- 
tions and responses were delivered. 
Though possessed of a more than 
ordinary share of animal courage, 
De V\ilton could have wished the 
conversation had commenced by the 
unseen, it assuredly required some 
resolution to put the first question. 
He again looked carefully round. 
Am far as the eye could penetrate 
there was not an individual besides 
theinselves within. He drew back 
ouee-rthe words froze on his lips 
— a chill and sickening sbud« 
der almost paralysed his faculties. 
Chiding himself for this pusillani* 
mity, and with more desperation pro- 
bably than true courage, he sharply 
enquired, “ Are we observed?** 

“ Yes.” 

The answer came back in a loud 
whisper, as though other lips were 
close to his ears. He started back, 
looked round, and met the enquiring 
glance of his companion. 

“ Did’st hear aught ? ** said De 
\\ iltoii hastily. 

“ Nothing, save a soft whisper— 
the sound was inaiticulate, to me at 
least.” 

After a short pause he again pur- 
sued the enquiry. 

“ liy whom V ” 

“ Ask not — they be idle iuterroga- 
tories/* was the answer. 

** Heai’dest thou these ? ’* again he 
demanded of Hubert. 

" I heard a whisper only. Words, 
if any, were inaudible.** 

** Sir John Neville is amissing. 
Knowest thou aught touching bis 
departure ? ” was the next question. 

And was it fur this thou earnest 
hither ? 1 trow not. There is a fair 
form and a bright eye that is even 
now uppermost in thy thoughts, if 
not foremost on thy tongue,’* said 
the voice, iu a sharp quick whisper, 
rather louder than before. 

** Knowest thou this mysterious 
visiter ? *’ 

“ The witch of Roseberry Topping 
hath eyes and eais in every place. 
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the very walls have u tont^ue 
at her biddhig. She whom thou 
eeekefit is of the mighty ones of the 
earth. Her path is hiddnn ! ” 

“ And is this thy skill V” 

“ Tempt luo not, 1 could give 
thee n glimpse of her — but hast thou 
courage 'f ” 

Btioughj 1 trow, for lids pleasant 
sight.*’ 

** i know it, else th<»u hadst not 
sought me. KtuiiLMuberest iliuu the 
church of St Raven, and the veiled 
lady at Ghent V ’* 

** Ah, w'itch ! How passed that 
secret hither V ” 

** Be still. It was she thou sawest 
at the castle.’* 

** How can this be ? *' said de Wil- 
ton, with a tone sufficiently indica- 
ting his astonishment at so unex- 
pected a disclosure. 

“ Thy doubts do not belie the 
truth — suffice it that she is not far 
hence.** 

“ But I know her not — for of a 
surety I am ignorant as heretofore.” 

“ If thy love to her is sincere, thou 
wil’t know more anon. Did the C'ar- 
diual tell thee nothing ? ” 

“ Ah ! again ! " l)e Wilton ])aused 
a moment ere he replied, in n sfd'ier 
whisper than before. “ He was full 
of mystery, but said 1 should hear 
of her shortly." 

“ Listen! She is of the blood- 
royal, though thou know it not.” 

“ Thy words are riddles, and do 
lack interpretation even mure than 
they.” 

There will be a rougher skein 
to unravel ere thou he. many da 3 H 
older. Thou broiighlest letters to 
England, but their import was iiii- 
ktiown to thee — ’lis well — the teiy 
wind might babble it again. If thou 
have courage, a high destiny awaits 
thee; if a cow'ard, the huidle and 
the block, and a traitor’s grave ! ** 

“ My courage was never doubted 
heretofore.” 

** Thou hast a ring.'* 

** It bath gone from me. Knowest 
thou that mystic jewel ?” 

Again this idle questioning? 
My knowledge is boundless as the. 
winds. The ring is on thine hand.” 

He raised his hand — sure enough 
the red and glittering opal was there ! 
Aatooiabed l^yond measure, he cried 
out, ** Accursed thing—it bodes no 
goodl” 


Topping, ll^ec- 

'* Art quarrelling already with thy 
good fortune ? liigrate — that diarm- 
ed jewel is beyond all price. By it 
thou mayst be advanced to honours 
thine eyes would ache even to be- 
hold- 8e.e thou lose it not.” 

** This ! reeking from the pestilent 
vapours of the grave !” 

** Even so. I got it thence ; for 
know, short-sighted mortal, 1 am 
not seen save in the body of another. 
My spirit is forbidden a tabernacle 
of its own. What if it were the cast 
o(l^ the decaying, relics of the Lady 
Seville, when 1 wailed for thee in 
the courtyard of the castle, and from 
her finger thou drewest ofTthe ring?" 

De Wilton felt as though the cold 
and clammy lingers of the dead were 
locked within his own. Tiiat haunt- 
ed ring clung to him — he lelt its 
polluted touch — the faint breath of 
the charnel-house rose to his iioftrils 
— his limbs crew ligid — one hoirible 
thought pijsMPssed him — the un- 
known, it might be, was another of 
these disembodied fiends, a thiug 
built up out of the spoil.s — tin* re- 
fuse of humanity; — peiad\eutiire, 
the witch herself, in anutlier shape 
that his heait yearned fur — the loaifi- 
Rome dead he had clasped in the 
giddy dauce-^looked on with de- 
light, and even witii a tenderer in- 
terest. Ealsi* siren ! tlie thougiit 
sickened him — his brain swam with 
horror — he felt c<mscious that his 
faculties were giving way — a pier- 
cing shriek seemed as tiiough it liad 
dissolved the very elements or his 
existence, and he fell, utterly bereft 
even of the appearance of life. 

When De Wilton opened his eyes 
it w'UB yet dark. His memory was 
like the trembling wave'-ali was 
broken, indistinct. Images, reflec- 
tions, so disjointed, so confounded 
with each other, that the phautasiiia 
piesented but a mass of incoherent 
forms, without any clue to gather up 
and reconstruct their fragments. He 
felt something horrible had token 
place, but could not lepreseut its 
outline, its appalling image to the 
mind. The first distinct perception 
was the conRciousnessof a close and 
pent up atmosphere, with a laborious 
breathing, and a sluggish earthy 
odour pervading his nostrils. He 
stretched out his hands — the only 
object within his reach was the slip- 
pery floor, on which he appeared to 
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lidvo lalu at full length. Gallieiiiig 
liiiiiHeJf up, be btoud on Lis feet, 
then moving a few steps, he fancied 
a lieap of coffins a^re^ted his pro- 
gres»*. Feaiful was the first dawn 
of memory that lighted upon iii.n. 
Was he iiii inured i'— a livinu' inhu- 
inatioii— huiii d in Hume unhnoMU 
vault, — shut out, scjiaiated lor e\er 
Iroiii his kind ; with the dei^d for his 
<*o[iipaiiioriM, in ivho-e likt iicbs he 
iiiusT- Hhoitly appeal 't Jhid he been 
lelt heie ti> peiish by a lingering and 
ciuel death? The thought was mad- 
iii‘hs. lie fla*-hed his" lorehead a- 
gainst the walls of his dungeon. 
In one of these paroxysms his 
clenched fingers grasped the ling; 
the whole preceding train of cir- 
cumstances dashed suddenly upon 
him. That accursed witch had assu- 
redly been the coutiiver of the rnis- 
I hief ; he bitleily he, wailed bis folly, 
bis iijipriideuce. He raved, — he ex- 
postulated hy turns, until his natu- 
ral hr 111 ness, arising from a well- 
ji iTuhited coiilideiice, was restored. 
By civin^*’ u]) all tor lost, every 
ctmiK e ot escape would be cut oA', 
aiid he \v;:s deiei mined to explore 
the b iii:tli and bieadth of his prison- 
house. It sei Hied to be a long nar- 
lovv \jnilt oifly — without any per- 
Ci‘pT)l>ie outlet. Holding; up bis 
lotnd, a taint but sudden Aasli fioiii 
the ling arrested his attention. Was 
this riuLT, as the witch daikly inlima- 
tf’il, cliHiged with Ids destiny, like 
those in lOastern loinunce t as one 
of the genii imprisoued in this Aery 
dungeon for iiis special use and pio- 
tec.iioii ? >io wonder that in the pte- 
st‘ut excited state of his iinagiiiatioti 
these inipiobabilities found a place, 
and he clung even to this glimmer- 
ing ot hope rather than the ray less 
despair which first assailed him. The 
ring was again dark — hi^ laised bis 
hand, when it ibished faintly as be- 
fore ; there was nut a glimmer visi- 
ble from wliich this could be tlie 
reAeclioii, but it was just possible 
that from some source or another it 
had taken place. Encouraged by this 
kindly omen, be considered awhile, 
bis eyes bent on the Aoor. Was be 
deceived ? — a ray of light moved to- 
wards one corner and disappeared. 
He looked up, and presently a 
brighter beam streamed through a 
crevice in the roof, and, almost or 
ere be was aware, the mysterious 
unknown stood before him 1 


lie was dumb eliher v. iih fear or 
wonder, yet there was the same arch 
smile, playful, bewitching as before. 
Surely danger could not lurk under 
so sweet a form. Then be thought 
of the dead rotting in the eeremeutb ; 
the foul incarnation she assumed, 
and which, doubiless, she could 
change as it suited her purpose. 
He sliruiik back as though her very 
form exhaled pollution. She held a 
lutep, and, lading it on the pile of 
coffins th.it he now saw, thus ad- 
diessed him. 

“ So, sir knight, am I to turn 
kiiigbi-eriniitiess for thy deliverauce 
iioni spfdls and iiicaniatiuns ? 

“ Tliey that hide can And.*’ 

“Doubtless; and they that con- 
sult witches and bogles at dead o* 
night may expect some pains fur 
their trouble.” 

“ Perad venture the witch I wot of 
stands before me.” 

“ Surely thy brains are gone a 
witch-Anding, or, it may be, extir- 
])ate with sorcery and ill-feeding.’* 

“ Who art thou, being of fear and 
mystery ? ** 

“ Not HO doleful, prithee! 1 am a 
poor stray damsel, concerning whom 
there once went foiih a most valor- 
ous and puihSHiit knight, to ask coun- 
sel from the witch of Roseberry 
Toppiiif;.” ^ 

“ And w^as no wiser for his pains, 
said De Wilton, encouraged by her 
address. “ W here am I, kind dame ?” 

“ Dost take me for a witch ? ” 

“Veiily 1 do, and no spell but 
thine has bound me.” 

“ Graiiiercy, art thou iu love, sir 
knight? ” 

lie shuddered when he thought of 
the witch, wdiom he still suspected 
ns one and the same with the incom- 
preiiensible thing in his presence- 
Vet even witchery was divested of 
half its terrors when he looked on 
this beautiful mystery. 

“Tell roe, 1 prithee, unto what 
place tby wicked arts have conveyed 
me.” 

“ Under the very foundations of 
the abbey ; and the spot where wo 
uow’^ stand is the family vault of the 
Nevilles therein.” 

Horror again held hirn dumb. 
The reluctant confession of Sir John 
respf'ctiug the ring was now explain- 
ed, to wit, that it had belonged to 
his wife, and buried with her, but, 
in some unaccountable manner, pur- 
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loitied from her grave. The mystery 
seemed to get more eataugled 
Every subsequent oec.urreiiee only 
reudered it more icupeuetrable. 

“ Now I will play the witch/* said 
the dame, ** aud unriddle thy 
thoUi'htH; and what if they Hhoiild be 
triii‘ ! ” she continued, with a strange 
and portentous look. So sudden the 
transition fioo; almost iulariiiue play- 
fuiiieHs to a gravity and even so- 
lemnity of demeanour, that the etVect 
was far more appalling than if her 
whfde. deportineiii had heeu of a 
siiniiar cast. She siglied as she 
went on. Witchcraft is indeed a 
sign and a wonder in our day ; the 
demons of darkness are apparently let 
loose throughout the land; rapine 
and injustice, under the guise ot re- 
formation, have opened all the sluices 
of iiii<piity; lohhcr^ and sacrilege 
even 111 high places; the prince of 
daikness \enly is unloosed for ii 
season, aud his niiiiisteis peiniiite.d 
to hecodie visible even in a hiimun 
shape; witches ami wizards are hut 
so many incarnations of the powers 
ot evil; others, being iuvisitde, do 
prupoiind oiaeles and the like, yet 
these occasionally take unto them- 
selves a liiiinaii substance, though it 
be from the chariieUhouse and the 
grav»*. Aie not these thy thoughts; 
and hast thou not an uppreheiisioii 
that sucli an one is betore thee?'* 

J)e VMiton felt as iminovablf^ as 
the very dead that surrounded them. 
Kdiicy pla.vs strange pranks; he 
tiiougiil iier eyes glared like the opal 
be yet wore, aud tlial they were but 
crevices to ttie evet burning fire 
within; yet ids self-possession did 
not forsake him. 

“ Hut it cannot be,’" said he, with 
some incre^iulity, “ that the form 
before me is that of the late Lady 
Neville.*’ 

“ U is not. Once possessing a 
human shape, its likeness may' be 
changed at will. Ilememherest thou 
thfs dame so olliciously handed to 
her coacli by a gay cavalier, and from 
whom that ring was taken ? ** 

Here a malicious laugh suggested 
that the foul fiend was bodily before 
his eyes. 

** And for what purpose am 1 
brought hither?” he empiired. 

That thou mayest hear what the 
witch left untold yesternight. Said 
she not, that mystical ring might per- 


adventurelead thee to great honours? 
Whomsoever I delight in, could 1 
not lift, ay, to the very pinnacle of 
earthly gruatuesH ? 1 have met thee 
ere now, aud in a foreign land £ 
thought thee fitted for some high eu« 
terprise, and 1 see the vicioi**s wreath, 
it may he a crown, upon thy brow. 
Listen, aud be wise.** 

“ 1 purchase not even a crown by 
unholy arts and alliances.** 

Nor needest thou, impatient, un- 
grateful as thou art. Thou fiudest 
1 am mistress both of the past aud 
the future ; wilt fulluvv my guidance 
so far as thou utVe ud not thy coti<« 
science and thy faith V ** 

De Wilton looked steadfastly at 
the beautiful and extraordinary 
being before him. His feelings 
prompted an nsseiit. 

“ Kemember,” she cried, the 
highest honours await thee; nor to 
this end need thou ally thyselt with 
the powers of evil.” 

“ 1 promise,** said De Wilton. 
“.Swear,” said the unknown; 
“stay — not so’* — she smiled — “ on 
the woid ot u true knight! *’ 

“ My pledge.” 

She held mit her hand for his sa- 
lute, with a dignity that would have 
graciul royally itselt, but he hesitated. 

Nay, fear not, I am not vvhai I 
seem. 'I'hou mayest kiss tiiis book 
without fear of pei jury.** 

He t<iok' her lieautiful hand, iin- 
piiiitiug thereon a kiss, which seem- 
ed to thrill through his H4>u1 as he 
felt the soft pressure on his lips. 

“ I took thee prisoner,*’ she said, 
with a winning smile, ** until thou 
(lidnt plight thine allegiance. Par- 
don me, ill that 1 must now be absent 
for a season, whilst I leave thee in 
darkness aud solitude. ’Tis needful 
for thy safety. There be loc's on 
our track, but deliverance is at hand 
— soon and unexpected the down- 
fall of our enemies! ’* 

She suddenly disappeared behind ' 
a projecting angle at the extremity 
ot the vault, and left him again to 
his own thriftless meditations. He 
sometimes fancied it was a dream, 
or that he was mad, aud imagination 
was the artificer, cheering bis dark 
cell with these extravagant creations. 
Then, again, memory forbad this 
fearful surmise. He remembered, 
during his sojourn at Ghent, a form 
like the mysterious one who now 
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hi*ld him prinoner, had thrown her- 
sell* Htraii^ely and repeatedly in his 
way. He had met her veiled umoui'Ht 
woiHliippers and devotees; uiUHked 
in tile ^iddy revel, amongst the high- 
est and noblest burn uF ihe land. At 
times a few vague and inexplicable 
words had passed. He could not 
doubt it was the same being, but her 
nioiivL'H, the objects of her pursuit, 
and even her very nature, were alike 
inscrutable. 

VVe need not wonder at his being 
thus bewildered, nor at the leeliiig 
of a Buperuaturul agency that haunted 
hint. The time; the unsettled na> 
ture of religious bcdief; men’s minds 
failing them for fear; tossed to and 
fro on the wind of every strange 
do,' irine; when the word of life was 
almost a sealed book, and the dis- 
gusting diableries of witchciaft as 
lirnily believed as the revelations of 
Hmy writ. Xay, the declarations of 
insptied truth itself, then bursting 
thioiu^di the long night of ages uii 
the dazzled eyeballs, in all their no- 
\eiry :iml magnilicence — tisious of 
uniiiuiirinable glory, darkened with 
deiiiiiiciatifUis of unmitigated venge- 
ance — these awlul truths did not 
tu.ly countenance the belief, but ab- 
KoiMtely bore te^^timony to visible 
iu. nations of the powers of evil, 
and an absolute posHessiuii of the 
b rijfs as well as the souls of tnan- 
kiiid Numenjus were the iusiances 
jnuiuced, and Judges and diviues 
bore witness to its truth; a doctrine 
wliit li inme but ihe Sadducee or the 
inhdfl would either doubt or affect 
to disbelieve. 

Wt-aried and dissatisfied wilhcoii- 
jeriuies, the lapne of time was un- 
ion iced. Many liours had, how- 
ever, passed, when his reverie 
wa^ brokiMi iu upon by a sudden 
liglii, and a smart tap on the 
shoulder. Turning round he saw a 
lirile shiivelled cadaverous being, 
whose lengthened jaws, and eyes 
stretched to their utmost use, suffi- 
ciently betrayed his aHtonisliinent at 
this unexpected meeting. He was 
clad in a leathern jerkin, a belt 
buckled loosely round the waist con- 
tained sundry implements apper- 
taining to some laborious occupa- 
tion. His legs and feet were cased 
ill calve^B hide, with the hair outer- 
most. Another, and a younger in- 
dividual, was at hU back, and both 


showing unequivocal symptoms of 
wonder at the interview. 

** Dost gang hither, goodrnan, 
without either spade or pickaxe ? 
Marry, your dead carcass now a- 
days will travel to its own grave — 
cheating sextous o' their dues. How 
came thou i’ thy grave, without so 
much as to say — ‘ By your good 
leave. Master Sexton ?* ” 

De Wilton was greatly amused at 
the oddity of the surmise, replying 
somewhat jocosely — 

** 1 am not here of my own free 
will, and right glad 1 shall be o' thy 
good help tor iiiy escape.” 

“ Nay, nay, thee waurua put here 
for biggin o* kiiks. Stopalut, mas- 
ter. 1 maun first exam me. thee pri- 
vily, as justice says. I’m sexion, 
an’ here’s my fee-simple, as t’ owd 
clerk says ; an’ so, how and wheiice- 
forth, an’ by what authority art here 
without my privity or consent, ties- 
passitjg oil these iny underground 
enclosures ? ’’ 

Abundantly gratified at liis own 
eloquence, a w'ink of self-approval 
wan conveyed to his assistant, who 
stood behind, with arms crossed, 
awaiting the final disposal of the 
culprit. The latter could have 
I.'iijghed with right good will at this 
absurd iiitenogatory, but be was 
not just now in the humour for a 
jest.* 

“Prithee, ha' done with thy foolery. 
I have other business,” said he, at- 
tempting to fiiish this garrulous and 
shrivelled atomy aside. 

“ Foolery, quotha ! — foolery V 
Heaiest thee, Hal V Look! Aha, 
that cursed ring again! 1 think 
Auld Nick is i’ owner ou t.” 

He held the torch for a more ac- 
curate survey. 

“ 1 am sure enough,” continued 
he, scratching his head. “ How the 
dule gat he it? ” 

Here they drew aside to whisper. 

“ By th’ mass, Hal, but our 
rogueries will come into daylight 
yet. That devil’s decoy will nab 
us alter a.' 1 think i’ my very in- 

wards it be haunted, or gotten a lit- 
tle grig of an imp inside. 1 wish 
we’d never had to do u'i ’r. I told 
thee not to meddle, but tiiy greedy 
paws be always Itching.” 

“ Nay, Gregory,” replied his help- 
mate, in a tone of easy contradic- 
tion^ thee ne'er telPd me ought 
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o’f kind. But I’vo Buiirut 
pointing to his shaggy pale, %vi|l 

get us through, spitu u’ the de\il 
an* a’ hiH hoat." 

** Hush, not 8(» loud id his lugs, 
prithee. doesna keu hut t* 

oivd uii h'uiiMdl may be iiearkeniug.’* 

** He may heaiktui till his horns 
come olV, iil'ore he hears any good 
of hiitisidl. I tell thee, let’s lay hold 
ou this hilly sheep face, wi the 
Stolen Klun'upon him — nothin’ easier. 
Thee kuaws vvliat a hoiiabuiloo 
there’s been about this saiue ling. 
when Sir John found it adtis>iti'. 
We've all but had a taste u’ the 
thuiig— and i’ my belief we’re no 
safe yet. Now haven't we gotten 
the thief at loujr ruuy Wiiat’s ]itaiiier, 
lie has come off so well wi ids last 
booty, that he’s come again for an- 
other lu HIM) age.” 

“ (iuod,” hiiid ll»e elder, but not 
more crafty rogue, chuckling at this 
notable scheme to disguise their own 
tillany. “ We’ll t^k liiiii before t* 
([•lestors directly. Knave — rogue — 
bull'll iounly liast tbou enlt i ed liere, 
lor v. bicii ifiou ma>,t atiswi-r to tby 
betir rs. Thou comes a io'ibiiiir ilie 
dead — purloidiui: the jewels which 
the Kuiir iias laid hands upon.” 

“ K ibbing ibe graves I ” eriioi out 
the aci'U'ted. Vfiily it weie a bold 
tonirue liiat ira\e such thoughi iittei- 
aiu-e (i i lo, fooJ.aud le id me forth 
of lliis. Such hilly conceits become 
not til}’' £ri ey hair'*." 

“ liy the Kiod, llai, but e. e im.Nt 
lay on the g)tcs. 1 tell ibce the 
qiiestors have t’ King’s coiiirnihsioii 
to punish with death or bonds such 
as do cheat, conceal, purloin, or 
destroy the goods, chattels, and ail 
sundry— sundry — Hal, I've forgot — 
how went the proclamation V” 

“ It wottetb not — our care is to 
make caption, and therelore 1 do 
arrest thee in the King's name,*' said 
the more judicious knave. 

“ Arrest, and be banged to ye, so 
that ye lead me forth,” said l)e Wil- 
ton, angrily. Hal felt In his pouch, 
and drew therefrom a stout cord, 
wherewith he would have bound 
him^ but the prisoner, roused by 
this unlooked-for indignity, would 
have dashed the inUrTeant to the 
ground, bad he not slipped nimbly 
aside. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Gregory, “ if 
this be t' trick, we maun ca* for 
help ; ” and with that he was making 


fur the outlet, which De was 

anxious to prevent. Afraid, lost be- 
ing refractory might only prolong 
his iinprisoumeut, tie cried. 

Prithee, save thy breath ; I will 
accoiiipany you wiihutii loirher 
hinderance; hut Ml not ho hound 
like a fool to the wliippiog post- 
Up, knave, 1 follow.” 

Htil, with great care, and a wary 
eye, crawled away like u beaten 
hound, congratulating hinisell at k;> 
signal ail escape. Tiiey to<ik his 
parole, and led the way to a corner 
of the vault. Here a concealeil door, 
now open, showed a narrow tlii^hi 
of step**, down which the hriTZe 
blew freshly from above. They 
W'ere soon clear of tin* vault, and 
on crossing the deserted ni-^tes of 
the chapel, J)e Wilton was staitled 
at its Holitiidt) and desertion. The 
priest, dii»eit from the altrU-, the 
rich vestments, tlie offeiiiii:--, all 
were gone. No liglits blj*z**il, nor 
frankincense curled in giat'cfu) 
eddies round the roof ; — tl. irk nes*. 
and sih'iice iuoodf'd «»Aer llo ni. n ,H‘ 
the holiovv .11 ciu*'! reviu IxTatitii I’ne.i 
tread, and the udiuuner ol litrii lamp 
retlecled by some tinselled sHiiit, oi 
gilded martyr. 

“ Tl»i> w.iy — tills way,” ciied the 
sexton, a-* !>.* Wllloll ilfigeir 1 a 
iiient lo ga/e on the dcM-iied i, i .n- 
deiir that mii rounded iiim. A dooi 
ill ti.e eoriitu* of a p'.iiar opened to 
a iiai row 4‘or; idor who li, ato i run;) 

led tliein lo the r'diCLiiiy, 
wlieie, by llo' light <d' one soMaiy 
lamp, and a blazing heap ot fagoi^t, 
two personages were ajipareijtiy in 
earnest diseoiiise, insoinueh th it the 
firnt entry of tin* graveditrijer and 
his companions was scarcely no- 
ticed. But Gregory, with one of 
Ills most iiisintiaiiiig grimH<Tt*H, ilius 
opened ids harangue : — 

“ May it please j'our n'orship-*” — 
a pause, during which they looked 
round, surveying the intriiders with, 
a curious and nut very conciliatory 
glance. 

“ Thine errand,” said the elder 
of the two—a very demure, official 
looking sort of person. 

“ May it please your worships,” 
again he commenced, we have 
found the caitiff', who, by the insti- 

S &lion of the devil, and not iiaving 
le fear of our lord the King and 
your honours before his eyes,' hath, 
with rapine and a grievous onslaught 
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— aud— aDd—I furgat, Hal— Oh, hath 
deapoHed our lord the King, hie 
treasury, in this religious house, of 
which your worships he guardians 
and administrators.” 

A smile at the pompous formality 
by wliich they were addressed, 
greeted this garrulous protector of 
his sovereign’s right**. 

“ Which is the thief V” enquired 
his Majesty’s representative. 

“ Hrre, good masters,” said Gre- 
gory and his deputy. Each laying 
SI hand on the piisoner’s shoulder, 
they forthwith, with many additional 
inventions and exaggerations, began 
to sicciise him. 

“ Hale him to prison,” said the 
ehler commissioner, wlien they had 
fmisiied. “ We will examine him 
on ilie morrow. Having much to 
do, the lime will not permit our iu- 
V. ‘'tiLT'iiittn at present.” 

“Please j e, my gracious lords, 
hut he still keeps the ring, touching 
ufdrii Sir John NVville did make 
gni*\oiis fnjt<*ry, and your poor ser- 
vants here had nigh come to great 
ti oiihle.” 

“ (h'litlenien,” said Do Wilton, 
“ for Mich 1 tKiw ye be, I am iiica- 
ot the ciiine which these 
s«*nr\y knaves do attest. 1 am for 
the present a visiter at tlie castle of 
Sii .lohn Nev ille, who will assuredly 
lesent this contumely on his friend.” 

“ We lieheve Sir John Neville 
halli ni*t slmwn great reverence for, 
mo' lefidini'ss to obey, the King’s 
behest**. Is lie not on the list?” 
erniiiiii-d the elder functionary from 
his companion. 

“ He is,” was tlie only reply. 

“ However — what vv'us thy busi- 
ii4*Ks, and hovv' earnest thou in the 
vault, whence we suppose thou dost 
not deny to have been taken ? ” 

“ Ay, answer him that,” said 
Gregory, fnigeting and chuckling 
at the lucky turn bis examination 
Inid taken. 

‘‘ Peace, old man,” said the ofli- 
cud, vvitli a stern countenance. 

“ Verily 1 don’t know,” w'as De 
Wilton’s reply. 

lly tu-iiiorrow, peradventure, 
^y memory may be refreshed. Ye 
will give him in charge to our 
keeper, and attend to confront him 
early.” 

Theae hireling judges would hear 
nothing further, and De Wilton, with 


an ill grace, was forced to submit 
to another incarceration. Gregory 
and his assistant would have taken 
off the ring, and indeed the wearer 
was nothing loath to be rid of it, but 
his hand, swelled and tumid with 
heat and excitement, would not 
yield to their efforts. However un- 
willingly, therefore, the ring was 
allowed to remain for the present. 
Being delivered up to the keeping 
of an atU'iidant, he was deposited 
forth w'ith in a place used as a tem- 
porary dungeon, strongly barred and 
bolted; near the abbot’s kitchen; 
once iiiore. left to himself, and shut 
out from light and warmtl), to rumi- 
nate on tlie strange mishaps, which 
trode on each otlier’s heels so closely. 
A cold wind pointed out the win- 
dow, or rather loophole, where, 
through baiB of stout iron, the snow, 
as well as moonlight, found a ready 
admission. By and hy, as ho came 
to a closer examination of his cell, 
and peeping curiously afroiit, he 
thought he heard a low whihtle out- 
side. lie listened— it was repeated, 
(’aulioiisly answering with the same 
note, something was thrown through 
the bars. Sto4>ping to examine the 
nature of the mission, another fell 
at his feet; some friend had fur- 
nished liim with a file and a crow- 
bar. He went to work in good «‘ar- 
nest, and, by dint of bard labour, 
contrived to make a vacancy wide 
enough to admit his person. Creep- 
ing cautiously forwards, for tho 
walls were ot enormous thickness, 
he drew himself, iiead foremost, out 
of the wiiidovv% and looking round, 
saw a fellow sauntering about, evi- 
dently oil the watch for his egress. 
The opening, luckily, w^as ii(»t far 
from the ground. Laying hold, 
therefore, on a projecting buttress, 
he spiling fortli, and tell at full 
length on a convenient cushion of 
snow, wliicli the wind bad diifted 
beneath. Immediately this unknown 
deliverer was at his side* He W’bis- 
pered — 

“ This way— climb the wall, and 
we are safe.” 

Looking up, De Wilton saiv the 
friendly countenance of Miles Chat- 
burn. 

“ We are in the abbey garden,” 
he continued. ” 1 lasie — horses are 
waiting on the other side. 

** By whose contrivance S? ” 
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“ A friend. It lifts only just been 
told us tliHt yon raNrals had thee i' 
their clutches. Hii«h — be silent 
until we’re out of harm’s way,” 

Silently and safely they climbed 
the wall.’ Their steeds were in walt- 
inu:, and they were soon out of im- 
mediate danp;er. Ail the inforina- 
tiou that Miles either would or could 
communicate was, that a fair dame 
had been the means of his rescue, 
and that a place of safety was pro- 
vided. Matters, too, lie said, had 
gone ill at the castle sinett their 
departure. Sir John had been de- 
nounced. His eiXfCtH were under 
forfeiture, and it was lucky that he 
was absent when the commissi oners* 
warrant ariived, else his perNoii had 
been committed to close custody. 
Further, Miles declared, he had no 
information to L'ice. 

They evidently took the most un- 
fre^jiieiited paths. The snow Jay 
iintroddiMi, and sometimes present- 
ed a tonnidahle ubt-lacle to their 
progress. Nevertheless tliey per- 
sexered, until a ri\er interposed, 
and, seemingly, cut short their jour- 
ney in that, dtrectioii- Wh^n they 
liad dismounted, Miles tied the 
horses to a tree, and, unmooring a 
boat, they were soon d»ncinir«ni the 
dark waters, reridereil douhly so, 
by the bri&rht snow v\ liieh lay around 
them. Miles gave an <*ar to his 
cornpanion, and they were r|ijickly 
acr(»ss the stream. 

” Now let ’em C(*me,” said be; 
** we’ve ( 2 [otteri a fair siait. *Tis the 
only ferry between and Stockton ; 
an* it’s not far now to cover.” 

His exultation at llie escape slg|W- 
ed his former sense of dancfw to 
De Wilton more imminent than 
what <'ould arise merely from the 
abstraction of a bauble from the 
abbey treasures. 

Their jiuirney w'as now <»n foot, 
over the hills, and an hotit’s hard 
toil brought them to a narrow val- 
ley by the edge of a frozen water- 
course. A rugged path led them 
to what seemed the ruins of an old 
mill; towards which Miles beckon* 
ed bis companion. Futering a bro- 
ken arch way, they descended a ruin- 
ous flight of stairs, and through a 
dark passage, into what appeared 
to have been the cellars or store- 
houses of the establishinent. His 
heart misgave him as to the issue of 


the adventure, anl) he was just me- 
ditating on the possibility or expe- 
diency of a retreat, when he heard 
a low knock thrice — a door optmed, 
and they entered a small cbuiiii>er. 
Underneath a lamp, that hung from 
the ceiling, he recognised his friend 
Sir John Neville. His siispicions 
vanished — the two friends cordially 
and joyfully embraced, and congra- 
tulafions and explanations were in- 
terchanged. 

“ The night T was so unexpected- 
ly absent,” said Sir John, “ ere I 
bad been long in iny chamber, and, 
1 well remember, 1 was just rnskiiig 
a more accurate examination of tiie 
ring, when I heard the door openeil ; 
turning suddenly to ascertain the 
cause of such unusual intrusion, 1 
beheld a masked figure standing in 
the entrance. * I fiave a me-s ige 
unto tliee,* said the disguised emoy. 
‘ Say on,’ I replied, sorely startled 
at thi.s address, inastiiuch as the 
mysterious reappearance of the ling 
led me to apprehend some pending 
and unforeseen e\il. * To the pu^- 
sesKor of that ring is my mi'JHjoij.' 
‘Is it peace."’ J ein]iiirf>d. ‘ It is 
good, and not evil,’ was the reply. 
‘ I'nio what purport"’ was the 
fj( X't question. * J’liiue honour diid 
advaiiceineut — hut fiiitlier 1 rott not 
intrusted with.’ ‘ What sign !•) ing- 
est thou ‘f * ‘ Frdloiv, and it sliaU he. 
told thee,’ was the only aiiswei he 
would \ouclisafe. 1 lollowc*! v. .ili 
but little hesitation, first buck ing 
on my defences- I felt contident 
we were on the eve of a solutitoi *o 
our enigma, and 1 crept after him 
c ail lion-- 1 y and in silence. Hordes 
were outside, and 1 was comJu< r.*d 
hiiher.” 

“ If that WTre all, it is nrfuca 
worth the adventure,” said l)e \\ il- 
ton. “ But w'hat is hecoine of th« 
ring y ” 

“ It hath been given to another. 1 be- 
lieve this piece of knight errantry w^•^8 
intended for thy special coniinis- 
sion,” said Sir John. “ On iny .Tui- 
val, I soon found they had the w'r»mg 
bird i* the band ; but ihou wilt hear 
more anon. Love and treason are 
band in band in this matter. Nt*\er- 
thelesH am 1 right glad it hath fallen 
to my lot to have accidentally, I hope 
providentially, joined the defendera 
of our faitii. If i am too ill-favoured 
to woo, 1 am not too old to fight.’* 
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‘^More mysterf still; when will 
this rutiled web unravel ? 

*' All iu p^ood time ; we have work 
to do will need all the appliances we 
can bring forth.” 

** I’m thinking ’tis well youVe here. 
Sir John.” 

“How?** 

“ You are denounced; your house 
is seized, and your person out of du- 
rance only by reason of your unex- 
pected departure.” 

** It hath been told me already. 
Ill tidings have swift wings. But 
lot yon lascivious hog beware. His 
crown totters The day will come!” 
Sir John struck his clenched hand 
upon the bench ; his face flushed 
and hot with anticipated vengeance. 
— “ True/* he continued ; 1 have 

been strangely extricated from his 
giipc. Dragged, providentially it 
may be, from his savage and nnir- 
dcroiis hands. Tliou art probably 
destined to an important part in the 
coming drama, though ignorant as 
yet even ot tiie action and the plot. 
1 am ignorant myself on this head — 
our albiirs are moved by an invisible 
liand. We know not further, save 
that another, and of a royal lineage, 
U (le^tined to the English crown. 
He not surpiihcd that our plans are 
already ripening to maturity. His 
ex<‘i*lleiicy, C’aidinal Pole, now at 
(llient, lias gotten the Pope’s bull as 
a warrant for our enterprise, and 
vv bicb, by ( bKHs grace, shall be speed- 
il} executed. The Prior of Guis- 
itortiijgh hathJiiKt returned, and hath 
pri\ ily hi ought over one of the race 
of the Plaiitagenets, to whom, though 
imt yet seen, the leaders in this 
godly enterpriHe have promised their 
adlieieiiee. Oiii nil nd>er8 are hour- 
ly aiigmenliiig, thanks to these rapa- 
( ions blood-Hiickers and plunderers 
of our holy CHiurcb, the commission- 
ers you greedy wolt hath appointed 
to her (leHiriJclion. We wait but 
lor the Pope’s legate or his deputy, 
and this very night important disclo- 
sures will be. made ill council. I'hou 
knewest the (’ardinal at Ghent?** 

” 1 did,'* said l)e \\ ilton, tlioiigbt- 
fully, as though light were breaking 
upon him, “and he was marvellously 
inqiiisiiive as it respects my con- 
nexions, pedigree, and so forth. 
Thou mayest be aware that 1 can 
boast of royal blood, though not that 
of the Plantageneta.** 


m 

" 1 was not cognizant of this here- 
tofore. It can, however, 1 imagine, 
have no relation to, or connexion 
with, our present undertaking/' 

“ 1 know not/’ replied De Wilton ; 
" but there is an impression here 
that something breaks the egg of ihib 
mystery thereby.” 

He thought of the oracle, and the 
mysterious hints of the unknown. 
It was but as a vision floating in bis 
imagination, though it rapidly ac- 
quired form and consistency. How 
maddening, how intoxicating the 
draughts of ambition; kindling, en- 
veloping every passion, every feel- 
ing, in one fierce but transient 
blaze — too bright to be peripanent, 
and destroying, by its very vigour, 
the germ of its own existence. 

“ You know not yet your future 
prince?” he enquired, with some 
hesitation. 

“ We do not ; but the prior will 
be here shortly, and this night it is 
understood, we assemble to do ho- 
mage and swear allegiance.’* 

Hardly had he spoken, ere a 
messenger in a monkish garb slowly 
entered. 

“ Hem dicitc^'' said lie, stretcbing 
out his hands; “ we crave your pre- 
sence at the council. To-night the 
royal stranger will be declared.** 

The council-chamber was neitber 
better nor worse than a laige under- 
ground granary ; on( e used as such 
by its possessor, and well fitted for 
its present occupation, both by rea- 
son of its convenience and perfect 
seclusion. A passage led from the 
small chamber wheie Sir John le- 
reived his friend, along w hich they 
immediately hastened to join au- 
dience w'ith the chiefs. A low door, 
latched and bolted, admitted them ; 
when they saw' about a score of in- 
dividuals, many <»f great rank and 
standing iu the north, seated round 
a long table, or rather trestle. A 
smoky lamp was the. only medium of 
illumination, giving a portentous 
character to the scene, exaggerau'd 
by dimness and the lurid clouds 
which seemed to brood over this 
ripening embryo of treason. A seat 
at the upper end w^as still vacant. 
They had taken their places in si- 
lence, and not a w'oid vviis spoken, 
either by wav of recognition or re- 
mark. De Wilton, looking round, 
saw bis friend, Hubert De Burgh, 
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and taro or three others, newly add- 
ed to their ranks. A glance only 
passed between theni» and alt be- 
came abstracted and meditative as 
before. De Wilton felt a light tap 
on his shoulder; looking round, a 
figure beckoned him towards the 
door. He obeyed the signal, and 
from the dark space beyond he heard 
a whisper in his ear. 

“ Thrice was my purpose frus- 
trated. Once, when ihut ring was 
given to another ; anaiii, througli thy 
swoon in the witcirs ca\e, rendering 
another interview iieceRsary ; and 
lastly, thy being discovered in the 
vault by lhos<‘ who helped thee to 
a dungeon. Ii was from tliem I pro- 
cured the ring ; but they have now 
changed places with thee. Hitherto 
I have coiinlervaiJed these hiin- 
chances, another mny not so easily 
be overcome with all the power and 
preHcience 1 possess. Hast thou the 
ring r 

« 1 have.’’ 

“ Let it not leave thine hand. Be 
allent and discreet.” 

De Wilton imniediately recognised 
his beautiful unknown, and, whether 
of earthly or Npiritual ojiifin, love 
had first Jightt*d ilie ton h of his 
ambictuii, and he resolved to c<im- 
mit himseif to its guidance. Krehe 
could reply she had disappeared. 

Soon alter he had reHumed his 
Beat, another doeir opened, and the 
Prior ot GuishoroiiLdi, with hands 
clasped, and a Muleniu gait, entered 
the asseiiiSIy. Thry antse, bowing 
reverently to this representative of 
their faith. The acknowledgment 
was received wirh a great show of 
humility. White and flowing locks 
gave a sanctity to his look, much in> 
creased by bis devout and quiet de- 
meanour. He did not sit down, but 
addressed them biiefly an follows : — 

“ Brethren and friends, the Si>- 
vereign Pontift*, the A'icegerent of 
llnaven, hath now absolved you of 
your allegiance to H**nry Tudor.’* 

A low murmur of approbation 
greeted this Hnnouncement. 

^ He hath excommunicated yon- 
der impious apostate, and, as true 
SODS of the Church, your allegiance 
now devolves upon anotlier — The 
Cardinal hath bidden me, in his 
pface, to propose our restoration to 
tbe throne of the ancient race of the 
Plantageneta. 1 have brought ae- 
cretlf from o’er sea tbe omy off* 


■pring DOW of thil illuatrioua house. 
This Individual is niece to tbe Car- 
dinal himself, being tbe only sur- 
viving child of his brother, Lord 
Montacute, and granddaughter to 
Ann Countess ofSalisbury^now, alas ! 
a prisoner in the Tower, and waiting 
to be offered ; the latter being, as 
you well know, daughter to tho 
Duke of Clarence, brother to l*'d- 
ward IV. and Richard III., in a di- 
rect line from the most renowned of 
our kings. Alas! my brethren, th»t 
yonder cruel tyrant l«ath been p<T- 
initied to shed the blood of every 
male, save that of his leveience, in 
this royal branch; and that this good- 
ly twig alone remains. Speak, is 
your allegiance freely n ndered ?*’ 

The asseinhly were evid«*ntly ta- 
ken by Mirprise. A feriinlc sove- 
reign they were not prepared to e.\- 
pecl. The wary church man obser- 
ving their tardiness, again addressed 
them. 

“ 1 freely grant, whatdouhtless je 
apprehend, that it may bo a source of 
great weaknes.s to this realm should 
it BO happen that a fetniih^ wield 
the sceptre, seeing a firm hand alone 
can rescue us from our tbialdoin. 
It is therefore an absolute condition 
that our future queen, if so he it is 
your jileasure, shall immediately 
marry. Her muiiicn relucianee liaih 
been overeome, an<I, in p< r'-ori, she 
will this night declare to jou her free 
choice.” 

* IininediHtely there entered a fair 
and stately foim, followed by female, 
aitfuidanl", \ihr)in De N\ illon 
rei'ognised as the rnysteri<Mis being 
who seemed t(» he the arhitref^s <»f 
his destiny. But he held his peace, 
and, repressing all tokens of a 
prior knowledge, awaited the re- 
sult. 

With a modest dignity sbe look 
her station at the head of the coun- 
cil, the Prior on her right, when the 
chiefs arose. Wining her hand, 
she thus addre-^ecd them : 

Fi lends, companions in one 
common cause, and sharing one 
common danger, it hath pleased an 
all-wise Providence to appoint me to 
a duty, which, however unworthy or 
unrwiliing to execute, 1 must now 
discharge. My birth demands one 
privilege, and its exercise, tliough 
repugnapt to my private thoughts, 1 
owe to my country and my faitli. 1 
have plighted my troth, and he whom 
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I have chosen is of royal lineage. 
To this only 1 bound myself, 

Hour let him stand forth who holds 
my pledge.” 

A deep silence ensued ; but every 
eye glanced round to ascertain the 
object of her choice, save that of 
De W'ikoii, who stood forth as the 
betrothed of their future Cjueeii. 
Holding up his right hand, the fiery 
o]>:il sliot an auspicious lustre. 

Pardon me. Sir John,*’ she con- 
tinued, “ if, at my request, the ring 
was taken, 'riio purpose I may now 
explain. I was educated in a con- 
vent at Ghent; but it was the car- 
dinars wish it should not be in per- 
fect seclusion. Unknown, 1 olten 
mixed w'iih the crowd, where 1 
saw Do Wilton. The Cardinal ap- 
jH'ovcd, and indeed first directed, 
my choice, llis loytil lineage was 
not unknown ; hut 1 feared lest he 
who won iny heait miglit not be- 
stow ids own. A well known rii- 
peistitioii, if such it he, came to my 
aid — to wit, that if a maiden would 
will hiwliilly another’s love, let her 
pieseni liiiii witii a ling fi oiii a dead 
hfiml; by which token, if she can 
])iocui‘e it, he .sliall ]Ho\e lalthful to 
ie r choice. Pardon me, De Wil- 
ton,*’ ^aid slie, extending her hand ; 
“ 1 now pli: ht loy troth before these 
c»ur liUMly liege*'. Whether I ]>ro- 
cuied tlie eood ollices of the V\itch 
ot Ho.-^ehei I y, or look her place, it 


is of little use to enquire ; and thus 
our mystery is ended.*’ 

A murmur of applause greeted 
this announcement, and De Wilton 
kissed the hand held out for his ac- 
ceptance. 

” Mine,** said he, “ Is assuredly 
a royal lineage. From Catherine of 
France and Owen Tudor 1 claim 
deactuit. My person and my ser- 
vices 1 devote to God and my 
country.** 

There was joy and thanksgiving 
in every heart, and many a bosom, 
on that memorable night, throbbed 
with anticipated surcess; but, alas ! 
tiie seciuel, on which we need not 
dwell, is fraught with bitter recol- 
lections. This conspiracy was but 
the devotion of auolher hecatomb to 
the altar. De Wilton, Sir John Ne- 
ville, with many others, the best 
blood of this unhappy land, were 
saciificed in the attempt. Tiirough 
treachery, according to some, and 
iiidibcreliun, according to others, the 
plot was discovered ; the whole of 
this widely ramified rebellion W’^as 
crushed, and that with no sparing 
band. 

Their intended queen escaped in- 
to inlanders, where she ended her 
days in a convent- The venerable 
(•oiintcsH of Salisbury died cruelly 
by the liauds of the public execu- 
tioner, and thus perished “ the 

L4ST Ol- HIE I’LANTAGEM.TS !” 


THE I'niLO'-uriiy oi i’oltiiy. 


(•'i \s <pH“HtioT)slm\ e more frequent- 
ly been asked, lhanUiat — “ wherein 
Joes jfM Iff diiVer from p}n\c and 
few quchiioiis have been less satis- 
factorily answered. Those wlio have 
litile taste for pt^^lry, ha\e selduiii 
tumbled tliemselves about tins mat- 
ter at all, while those who regard 
the art with enthubiasm, ha\e seem- 
ed to shrink from too narrow an 
examinaiiuii of the object of their 
adoration, as if tliey felt that they 
iiiigiit thereby dissipate a charming 
illusion, and iucrease their kiiovv- 
ledge at the expense of their enjoy- 
inent. For iny own part, I confess 
myself one of those who are not so 
much dazzled with the charms of 
poetry, as to be unable to examine 
them steadily, or describe them 
coolly. My interest in it is such as to 
VOL.. XXXVllI. KO. CCXLII, 


incline me to speculate upon the na- 
ture (»f its attruciions, while 1 am yet 
siidiclcntly insuisihU ' those attrac- 
tions to be able to pursue my spe- 
culations wiiii the uiostphilosophical 
composure. 

'I’lie l4 rm is used in two 

significations; in one of which it 
elands opposed to poetry — iu the 
other, to tt/M. It being admitted, 
howewr, that verse is not esseniial 
to p(tetry, it follows that prosvy in 
the sense iu which it is merely op* 
j)osed to ct/wc, may be pot try — and, 
ill the sense in which it is merely 
opposeil to poetry f may be rtrse. 
What is to be inquired here, is, W'bat 
is the nature, not of verse, but of 
imtry, as opposed to prose. So 
strong, however, is the connexion 
between poetry and vcrsei that this 
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subject would be but very indilfer- 
enlly treated should that connexion 
fail to be properly accounted for; 
and I sbalK in the sequel, have occa- 
sion to point out how it happens that 
vente muHt, generally speaking, al- 
ways be poetry. 

It seems to me that a clear line of 
demarcation exists between poetry 
and prose, and one which admits of 
being plainly and accurately pointed 
out. 

No distinction is more familiarly 
apprehended by those who have con- 
sidered the dirterent states in which 
the mind exists, or acts which it per- 
forms, than that which subsihts be- 
tween acts or stales of inhltinince, 
and acts or states of nn' finti. Acts 
or states of iiitelligciice are those* in 
which the mind jieiceives, believes, 
coinprehentis, infers, reiiienibers. 
Acts or t«tates of emotion are lliose in 
which it hopes, fears, rejoices, sor- 
rows, lo\es, hates, admires, or dis- 
likes. The essential distinction be- 
tween poetry and pro*.e is this : — 
prose is the language ot tuftlh /oov, 
jioetry of t mottntu In pro''e, we coin- 
luunicate ouihutf i h dnf of the ohj**cts 
of sense or thoutflit — in poetry, 
we express how the^e olijects 
us. 

In order, however, to appreciate 
the justice of the dehiiiiion ot poetiy 
now given, the t< im /» - /, or * tUf 

tifiUy must be tskeii in a soioewhat 
wi<ier, but more lojieal <ir philoso- 
phical sense, than its oiduiary ac- 
ceptation warrants. In coiitmoii 
discourse, if 1 mi^take not, we apply 
the word moie i‘xclu*'ii i*ly 

to mental afleclion" of a more violent 
kind, or at least only to higii degires 
of mental affection in general. Ex- 
cept in philosophical vviitirigs, llio 
perception of the, /j/of/t fat is not de- 
signated as a Slate tjf emotion. A 
man who is traiujuilly adiniiuig a 
soft and pleasing landscape, is not, 
in common iHiiguage, said to be in a 
fltate of emotion ; neither are curio- 
sity, cheei fulness, elation, reckoned 
emotions. A man is said to be under 
emotion, who is ^t^ongly agitated 
with grief, anger, fear. At present, 
however. We include, in the term 
emotion^ every species of mental (as 
distinct from bodily) pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion, and all de- 
. grees of these states. 

It wiU be asked, does every ex- 
pression of emotion then constitute 


poetry ? 1 answer it does, as regards 
the specific character of poetry, and 
that which distinguishes it from 
prose. Every expression of emotion 
IS poetry, in the same way, but only 
in the same way, as every succession 
of sounds, at musical intervals, every 
single chord, is rmtsic. In one sense, 
we call such successious or harmo- 
nies muftiCf only when they are 
combined into rhythmical pieces of 
a certain length ; so we only call the 
expression of emotion poetry^ when 
it expands itself to a certain extent, 
and assumes a peculiar defined form 
— of which more afterwards. Hut 
as even two or three notes, succeed- 
ing one niiotlicr, or struck together 
at certain intervals, are dis- 
tinct from any other sijc<*esMoii or 
combinations of sounds — such as ihe 
noise of machinery, <if water, of fiie- 
arms, so is the shoUest exciamaiion 
expressive of emotion ns dis- 

tinct from the exptessioii of any 
intellectual act, siicii as that o! be- 
lief, comp) ehension, knowledtre. 'I'o 
vvliieh ii is to be a(1<le(t. that tlMni'jh 
looking to the speeilie e'-sem-e ot poe- 
try, ev ei \ e\j»j essiotiof tei liot:if.poe- 
tr\ , yet that *‘xpri‘ssion mav al wav s he 
mole or les-, tine and sui res-ful ; 
and, as we sonietinus say <d a dull 
or iosi]>ifi air, ihut iheie is /<f ^ v 

in it — so we s jy, that a coniposif i^jj, 
in its essential character poeiii-al, is 
in*l /■ ^ — as nu‘niiinif, ilml it i ^ not 

irood pfM‘ti y — e. f . ihotiLdi an expies- 
t ion ot feelitiLT, yet iiol ot a reliued 
feelitti/, ot not a faithful, ait aliei UDl'', 
or a sinkiiitr exjiiesHion ot it. 

By the hififna fr nf t itofioa^ \\{\\\ - 
ever, I inea * the language m vvliicli 
that enioiioii vents — not the 

descnpii*»ii of the emotion, or llie 
aflirnidiion that it, is felt. Sm h vle- 
sciiption or Hflirmation is the mere 
cimunuinration of a fact — tin* idlir- 
inRlioii that I feel soifiethirig. 'I'hts 
is prose. Helween such anti the ex- 
pression of emotion, tln^re is inui h 
the fcaine difference as that whicli 
exists between the information a 
person might give us of ids feeling 
bodily pain, and the exclaniationh or 
giOHus which his sufftving might 
exti.rt from him. 

But by expressiouH of feeling or 
emotion, it is not, of course, to bo 
supposed that 1 mean mere (jccinwa-^ 
tion. Feeling can only be expressed 
80 as to excite the sympathy of 
otherB-*(beixig the end for which it 
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is expressed) — with reference to a enemy the pelican; and the reflec- 
cause or object moving that feeling, tion of the vessel was so clear and 
Such cause or object, in order to be steady, that at the distance of a 
comprehended, may require to be cable’s length you could not distin- 
Btated in the form of a proposition guish the water line, nor tell where 
or propositions (whether general or the substance ended and shadow 
particular), as in a narrative, a de- began, until the casual dashing of a 
sci iptiou or a series of moral truths, bucket overboard for a few moments 
The essential character, however, of broke up the phantom ship; but the 
a poetical narrative or description, wavering fragments soon re-united, 
and that which distinguishes it from and she again floated double, like the 
a merely prosaic one, is this — that its swan of the poet. The heat was so 
direct object is not to convey infor- intense, that the iron stancheons of 
ination, but to intimate a subject of the awning could not be grasped 
feeling, and transmit that feeling with the hand ; and where the decks 
from one mind to another. In prose, were not screened by it, the pitch 
the main purpose of the writer or boiled out from the seams. The 
speaker is to inform, or exhibit truth, swell rolled in from the offing, in 
The information may excite cimotion, long shining undulations, like a sea 
but this is only an accidental eflect. of quicksilver, whilst every now and 
In poetry, on the other hand, the in- then a Hying fkih would spark out 
formation tiirnisbed is merely siibsi- from the unruffled bosom of the 
diary to tlu- conveyance of the emo- heaving water, and shoot away like 
lion. Tlie partic'ularH of tl.e infor- a bilver arrow, until it dropped with 
Illation Hie not HO pi operly stait'd or a flash into the sea again. There 
loUl, as Hp]>eale«l <*r referred to by wa‘4 not a cloud in the lieavens; but 
the speaker for the ]>urpose of dis- a quivering blue haze bung over the 
ro\ Cling and justifying his emotion, land, through whicli the white sugar 
and rrcafing a synijmtln’iic partici- works and overseers’ houses on the 
))ation of It in the mind of the hcnr«‘r. di-tant estates appeun*d to t\^ inkle 
'I'he description of a scene oi an like objects seen thiough a thin 
incident may be highly pictiirestjiic, smoke, whilst each of the tall stems 
sti iking, or even afl’eciing, and yet of the cocoa-nut trees on the beach, 
not ill the slightest di'giee poetical, when looked at steadfastly, seemed 
inn el}' hecause it is eonmiiiiiieated to be turning round with a small 
a> iiiioi million, notreferied to as an spiial motion, like so many endless 
oliject cientiiig emotion; because screws. There was a dreamy in- 
ihe writer states the fart nccuiately diHiiiictness about the outlines of the 
ami di?*iinetly as it is, but does not hills, e\eii in the immediate vicinity, 
I'xhihit liimsell as aflecied or moved whieli increased as they receded, 
by it. Take the following extract, until the blue mountains in tiie bo- 
fur inslam*e: — rizon melted into sky.” * 

“ The rorch was Ijing at anchor It would seem to me impossible 
in Hluefields’ Bay. It was between for words to convey a mure vi\id 
eight and nine in the morning. The picture than is here presented; yet 
land wind had died away, and the there is not, I think, move jfottnf in 
sea ln eeze had not set in—lhere w^as it than in the specification of a pa- 
iiot a breath stirring. The pennant tent. 

from the niasihead fell sluggishly To illustrate tlie distinction be- 
down, and clung amongst the rigging tween poetry and prose, we may 
likci a dead snake ; whilst the folds remark, that words of precisely the 
of the St (George’s ensign that hung same grammatical and verbal im- 
from the mizeu peak were as mo- port, nay, the unmt uor<ts^ may be 
lionless, as if they had been carved either prose or poetry, according as 
in marble. they are pronounced without, or 

“ 'riie anchorage was one unbroken with Jeelimj ; according as they are 
mirror, except where its glass-like uttered, merely to inform or to ex- 
surface was shivered into sparkling press and communicate emotion, 
ripples by the gambols of a skip “ The sun is set,” merely taken as 
jack, or the Hashing stoop of his stating a fact, and uttered with the 

• From « Heat and Thirst — A Scene in Jamaica,*’— Mag* Voh 
XXVIL p. 861. 
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enunciation, and in tlictoue in which 
we communicate a fact, is just as 
truly prose, as it is a quarter past 
nine o* clock. ’* “ The huu is set,” 
uttered as an expression of the emo- 
tions wliich the contemplation of 
that event excitca in a mind of sen- 
sihility, is poetry ; and, simple as are 
the words, would, with unexcep- 
tioiKihle propriety, find place in a 
poetical <‘oniposiiioii. My son 
Af.'saloin’* is an expression of pre- 
cisely similar import to “ my brother 
Dick, ” or “ my uncle Toby, ” not a 
whit more poetical tl»au eiilier of 
these, in which there is assuiedly no 
poetry. It would be dillicuU to say 
tliat “ oh ! Absalom, my son, my 
son,” is not poetry; yet t)je gram- 
matical and veibal iiopoi L ot lint 
wolds is exactly the saim* in both 
cases. 'J'iie infeijft'iiun ” oli, ’* anti 
tlie repetition ol the woids ” my 
son,” add nothin'; whalevei to tlie 
ineaniiii;; but the} h:i\e the eiTc<*t of 
innkiii'; woids wliich are otherwise 
but tiie i Oli mail on ol a t, tlie ex- 
pressiun of an of «‘xeetMiiii^ 

depth and inliTcst, and thus render 
them eminently j»ot*iiral. • 

The poem ol f una. n, published 
someiime ajio by l^roh*s>or Uilsoii 
in Itlac k\v ood's Ma<ra/.lm*, (‘omineii- 
ces with these wonN : 

*• J\hc\ -11. ir.iitii, ^jiru a/i i ••cili- 

Sijpfiose tin se to be the explana- 
tory woids at the bej'iniiin:; of a 
diamatie pieee, and statt d thus: 
“ Scene, Moiven, a solitary tiael in 
the, liiirlilands — si a^oii, spiinj: — 
time, the iiiorniiii;, ” it W'ould be 
absnid to say that t}i(‘ impoil eon- 
veyed is not piecisely the same. 
Why is the second mode of expres- 
sion pro-e‘r Simply because it in- 
forms. \Vfiy is the lust poetry r (and 
W'ho, in entering on tiic penisal ol the 
composition, the commencement of 
whicli it forms, would deny it to be 
poetry Y) because it f‘on\4‘ys not iu- 
i'orniatioii, but emotion ; or at lea.-it 


what information it containa ia not 
offered as such, being only an indi- 
rect intimation of the objects in re- 
gard to which the emotion is ft It. 
The words, pronounced in a certain 
rhythm and tone, are those of a per- 
son placed in the situation descrili- 
ed, and in tlie state of feeling which 
that situation would excite, tlie feel- 
ing, namely, of i>uhlnni(y, inspired by 
solitude and mountainoiis or romau- 
lic hcenery ; of beautify^ by the briU 
Haul liues of the morning sky, the 
splendour of the rising sun, and the 
blight green of the. new leaves yet 
spill kliiig with dew; the feeling of 
Unfit i'iitls, which we experience in 
regard to the infancy, not less of the 
vcgctiibli*, than of the animal world ; 
the feelim:, lastly, of complacent 
di'lijht with which we coinpaii^ the 
now passed desolation anil coldne.sH 
of winter, with the warmth and ani- 
inatinii of the present and ilie ap- 
proaching ]ieiiod. 'fliesi* an* ibe 
feelings, joined peihnps wiih vaiinus 
legenduiy associaiioiiH connee’e d 
with ibe scene, that wumld be <*on- 
\eyed by tin* womN we are coiisi- 
di'iiug. Pi onouiiciiig these* wonls 
in the tone and manner which di-^- 
posfs iis to sympathize with t!ic feel- 
ings with wiiich tliey w<*ie utleieil, 
and exerting our iniHgiualioii to pio- 
mote tliat sympathy, we expeiieiice 
a peculiar delight w hich no W'ords, 
conveyini; mere infoi matiun, i-nuld 
cnale; we aitiihule that delight to 
the poetical chaiactei ol the coiiipo- 
hilion. 

So much for what may be called 
tlie soul of poeliy. Let uh ni‘Xt 
(‘onsider the pei'nliaiities of its lio- 
dil} foim, and outwaid appearance. 

It is well know'll that emotions ex- 
])re«s ihemselveH in difl'erent 
and mifutitnis of xoiee f'lom those 
Hint are UM-d to communicate tiieie 
piocesseH of thought, propel ly so 
called ; and also that, in the former 
case, the w'ords of tlie speaker fall 
into more smooth and rythmical 
combi iiationH than in the latter. Our 


*St*e an instance of a singular effect produced hy llic passionate repetition of a 
name in the ballad ol ** Oriana, ” hy Alfred Teiifiyson. 

-f- The philosophical reader will sufficiently utiderstarid what I mean by thefrtU 
inffs of sublimity and beauty, taken as distinct from ceitain fjttalUies in outward objects 
Buppoied to be the cau^e of those feelings; to which qualities, however, and not the 
feelings, the terms suhlimiiu and beauty are, in common discoursct more exclu.sively 
applied. The word heat either means something in the fire, or something in the 
sentient body affected by the fire, Jt is in a sense resembling tbe latter, that 1 here 
use sublimity and beauty. 
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feelings are conveyed in a melodious 
succession of tones, and in a inea« 
sured flow of words ; our thoughts 
(and in a greater degree the less 
tliey are accompanied with feeling) 
are conveyed in irregular periods, 
and at harsh intervals ot tone. Blank 
verse and rhyme are hut mote nrii^ 
fetal (hxpnsditms of the tiniioal r.vpres^ 
sraa\ offeelmg. They are adapted to 
the expression of feeling, i. r., suit- 
able for poetry — but not necessary 
to it. They do not constitute poetry 
when they do not express feel- 
ing. The propositions of Kuclid,,the 
laws of Justinian, the narratives of 
ilume, might be tlirown into as ela- 
l>orate verse as ever Pope or Dar- 
win composed ; but they would 
never, even in that shape, be taken 
for ])oetry, unless so far as a certain 
striicture ot woids is a natural indi- 
cation of./< t Inrj. Indeed, when there 
is a possilnlily, from the nature of 
the huiiject, that feeling may be ex- 
cite<l, tiie use of a measured struc- 
ture of wcu’ds, and a barinonious in- 
lb*(‘tioii of tones, implies that the 
speaker is in a '/^*/<■ 'fy' /rr////*' ; and 
hen< e ivliat he utters vv e should de- 
nominate poetry. 

And in ihi^ belndd tlie true rea- 
son why verse and poetiy pass in 
corninon di-couise for Fynonyinous 
teiins — veise, esjuM ially wbeu reci- 
ted iti ih«‘ mo(luiati«)i‘s <if voice re- 
ipiisiie to give it its j>r<»per effect, pos- 
sessing /((ifsufj/a the peculiar qua- 
lities which distinguish an t.ryji^stoa 
>'! /«/////'.;. llctice it may peihaps be 
Hilly said, tlial tliougli all poetry is 
not verse, all seiions verstns poetry 
— poetiy in its Kind, at least, if not 
of ih«* ilegiee of exetdieuce to which 
we may clioose to limit the designa- 
tion. i say, all stntms verse — be- 
cause a great pai tot the amusement 
we find in humorous and burlesque 
poetry, aiises from the incongruity 
oliMcrved between the language — 
that of feeling — and the subject, 
which may not only have no ten- 
dency to excite such feeling, but to 
excite a feeling of an opposite kind. 
But that — altliough verse, generally 
speaking, is poetry — poetry may ex- 


ist without verse (although never 
without rhythmical language), is 
evident from a reference, for ex- 
ample, to the compositions ascribed 
to Ossian, which none would deny 
to be poetry. 

These considerations explain how 
that which, in its original language, 
is poetry, becomes, in a trausiation, 
however exactly and properly con- 
veying the meaning, tlie merest 
prose. I'lie follow'ing translation of 
Horace, by Smart, conveys the exact 
nieaiiingof the original. Why,then,i8 
it not poetry *t (For who would ever 
lake it for poetiy V) Simply, be- 
cause it is not formed into the rhyth- 
mical periods, and thence does not 
suggest the melodious inflections in 
which we convey emotion. And it 
is yet in our powder, by speaking it 
in a feeling manner, to give it the 
character of po«*try ; — 

“ The royal edifices will, in a short 
lime, leave but a few acres for the 
plough. Ponds of wider extent than 
theljucrine lake, will be everywhere 
to be seen; and the barren plane- 
tree will supplant the elms. Tlieii 
banks of violets, and myrtle groves, 
and all the tribe of nosegays, shall 
difl'usc their odours in the olive 
plantations, which were fruitful to 
their preceding master, 'fheii the 
dense boughs of the laurel shall ex- 
clude the burning beams. It was not 
H<i presciibed by tlie institutes of 
Kotiiulus, and tlie unshaven Cato, 
and ancient custom. Their pi i rate 
revenue was contracted, while tiiat 
of the community was great. No 
private men were then possessed of 
leii-foot galleiies, vvliicli collected 
the shady noithern breezes ; nor did 
the laws permit them to reject the. 
casual tu! f for their own huts, though 
at the same time they obliged them 
to oinameiit, in tbemost sumptuous 
iiranner, wiih new stone, tlie build- 
ings of the public, and the temples 
ot the gods, ata cominuu expense.*” 
But alihougli veise, however 
highly adapted to poetry, is not es- 
sential to it, it is found very mntC' 
rially to heighten the iutiinsic 
charms of poetical composition. 


• I h.tvc hflid that no on<* would take this fur which is true j,<*ncrall\ ; vet there 

ns much oven hero as would indicate it to lie a translation from poofiv. '1 liiiR the se- 
cond and third sentencea — the epithet, “ unshaven ” — the expression, ** reject the easiml 
turf." These parts are distinguished from the rest (which might he t.iken to convey 
mere information), an intimating that the speaker is affected or moved hy the subject of hi? 
statement. 
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There is a pleasure derired from the in poetry. I am not sure, indeed^ 
readinir of harmonious * verse, whe- but there have been persons of so 
ther blank or rhymed, altogetiier etherealized a taste, as even to pro- 
distinct from any that is conveyed fees a squeamishness in regard to the 
by Uie mere sense or meaning of a use of rhyme. 

composition, and which indeed is Nor is verse merely adapted, in a 
capable of being excited by the verse general way, to the expression of 
of an unknown language. Of the emotion. The infinite variety of par- 
cause of this pleasure we can (so ticular measures and rhymes — some 
far as I am aware) give no other ac- swift and lively, some slow and me- 
count than that such is our conatitu- ianchoJy — are available by the poet 
tion ; although there is no doubt that for the purpose of heightening every 
our perception of contrivance and expression of sentiment. Hence, 
ingenuity — of difficulty overcome wiiile. he ministers to the physical 
(and apparently no slight difficulty) delight of the ear, and gratifieH us l>y 
— enters largely into the delight tlie. perception of the art displayed 
which we feel ; a delight too which in his easy and correct versification, 
admits of receiving great increase he humours the character or the ca- 
from the iufiuite varieties of form prices of his subject, l»y causing his 
and combination w'hich verses and verses sometimes to glide on in a 
rhymes are capable of assuming, smooth unmurmuring stream— some- 
Tlie same observation holds with re- times to dash away with a noisy and 
gard to music; the pleasure derive,d startling vehemence, 
from the different varieties of nmsi- But farther — the language of (///o~ 

cal rhythm being distinct from — /#o« is generally or nitdtfi- 

though eminently" auxiliary to — that natn t language. It is of the naiine 
excited by the melody and harmony, of emotion to express itself in the 
Music, however, is far more de- most forcible iimiiner — in tl»e niari- 
peiident for its full effect uptm uer iiH»st adapted to justify itself, 
rhythmical division, than poetry is and light up a kindred tlariie in tlic 
upon verse. In the fornieiv, as well breast of the atiditor. Hence the. 
as in the latter, the observation of poet flies fioni the use of literal 
contrivance adds very materially to phraseology as unfit for his purp<»*<e ; 
the gratification- Hence the use of and the eye of his fancy darts hither 
musical fugues, canons, And I and thither, until it litfhts on the fi- 

would obserte, by the way, that a gures or images that will most vivid- 
censure frequently passed in regard ly and rapidly convey the sentiment 
to musical compositions of a more tliat fills his soul. The mind, auxi- 
elaborate cast, by persons whose ear ous to convey not the truth or fact 
is not sufficiently exercised to dis- with regard to the object of its con- 
cern the merits of such— namely, templation, but its own feelings ns 
that a taste for such composition Is excited by the object, pours fortli 
an unnatural and false taste — is by the stream of its aHsociaiioitHas they 
no means a reasonable one ; or at rise from their source. Our pei - 
least it is no more reasonable than a captions of external events and ob- 
similar censure would be on our jects are distinct, fixed, and particu- 
permitting ourselves to be gratified lar. The feelings which such oh- 
by the varieties of verse and rhyme jects excite are dim, fluctuating, ge- 

• It may not be isuperfluous to oimerve, that Huch w«»nl** ns nehfUtms, harmnnioujtf or mu- 
aicatf appli>‘<i to verso, are purely fif;iirative, po«Ne«Hing nothing whatever of the kinif to 
which tliuee terms ure applied in nm«ic. The only thing that verne ami niuwc poHf4t..,j, in 
common, 1 m rhythtnifa! measure. The musical ijualities applied to verso have regard to 
mere articulations of sound, not to intervals or combinations of it. In the audible reading 
of veme, however, and even of poetical prose, tliere w room for the introduction of inubu-al 
intervals ; and, ho far an my oivn observation goeH, the inflections of a good speaker are 
not, as is usually stated, performed by chromatic or imperceptible Hlides, but by real diato- 
nic intervala, and theHn generally of the larger kinds, such os fifths, sixths, and octaves 

bearing a considerable resemblance, in fact, to the movements of a fundamental bass the 

difference, if I mintake not, being mostly in the nature of the rhythm and the cadences. So 
intimate is the connexion between a musical sound and its concords (3d, 5th, and Bib), so 
natarai and easy the transition, that any but a practised ear is apt to take for an imper- 
oeptSble slide what is in reality a larys intervaL 
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ncral. Our language is correspond- least, the understanding of which 
ent in each case. Hence many ex- (where that is possible) t find to re* 


pressions highly poetical, that is> 
eminently fitted for conveying a 
fevlituj from one mind to another, 
would be, if taken in reference to 
the object, and considered in their 
granuiiatical meaning, absolutely 
nouseusical. 'Washington Irving 
speaks of the dusty splendour " of 
Westuiiiister Abbey — an expression 
deservedly admired for the vivid- 
ness of the iiijpressiou it conveys. 
Taken as conveying a specific mat- 
ter of information, it is absolute ncin- 
seuhc. SiUt tidour is not a subject 
of wliicii could be an attriViute ; 
a Kpa(‘e or a body might be dusty ; 
bullbe splendour of an object might, 
ill strict piopiiety of language, as 
well be spoken of as long, or loud, 
or sijiiarc. So in the line, 

“ 'J'ht* still ly (r.ililoo Jiiid his wue**,” 

lilt* literal inapplicability of the epi- 
ibcl “ starry” to an asiioiionier is 
obvious. Tbe expression is one, not 
ot a ti litli that is /.( nt n-ff/y but of an 
assot'ialion that u ftll. No epithet, 
hiiToi lying tlie ineiv add it lion of Ga- 
lileo to astioiioiiiical puisuils, could 
have sii lick iis like that which thus 
tiie vi-.ib»e gimics that be- 
bini; to the field of bin speculations. 
I'lom the coii-'idcration now illus- 
tialcd, It leMiits al>o, tliat llie iiiia- 
tr» i V, h.iv ing often no eHseiiliHl con- 
nexion wiili tin* c»hject, but merely 
an uccidcnial coniuxion in the iiiiiul 
td the poet, hinken one class of read- 
vir^ in the most foiiilne maiiuer, and 
fails of all eliecl willi olbeis. Tbe 
expicssion of Milton — “ siiiooibiug 
the raven pi nine ot datkut*sB till it 
hiiiiled/’ is gn ally admiicd, or at 
least oti<*n ipioied. 1 must confess, 
that, to my mind, it is like a parcel 
ot words set down at i ainlom. 1 may 
o:>seive, indeed, that many persons 
of an iiiiagiiiaiive frame of mind, 
and who, in conseijueiice. take a 
gieat delight in the mere exeicise 
of imagination (and wdio at the same 
time possess a delicate ear tor verse), 
find any poetry exquisite, however 
destitute of meaning, which merely 
suggests ideas or images tliat may 
serve as the germs of fancy in their 
own minds. There are many pas- 
sages in Byron — Wordsworth — 
Young — aud these enthusiastically 
admired, which, I must confess, are 
to me utterly unintelligible; or at 


quire as great an exercise of thought 
as would be required by so much of 
Butler’s Analogy, or Euclid's De- 
monstrations. 

Lastly — as regards the peculiar 
character of the language of poetry 
— it is important to observe, that a 
principal cause of the boldness and 
variety that may be remarked to 
belong to poetical expression, is one 
wdiich would, at first sight, seem to 
produce an eft'ect directly the re- 
verse; this is — i/idJtUtts imposed hg 
the verse. The expression which 
would be the most obvious, and even 
tbe most exact (if exactitude were 
wJiat was most required), is often 
not the one that will suit the verse. 
The consequence is, that a new one 
must be coined for the purpose; 
and 1 believe every poet would ad- 
mit that some of his happiest epithets 
and most adorned expressions have 
been lighted upon in the course of 
a search for terms of a certain me- 
tneo! dmmtsion. The iiecesbity of 
obeying the laws of the verse, leads 
also to a peculiar latitude in the ap- 
pii cation of terms ; and as the im- 
presbioii of this necessity is also pre- 
sent to the mind of the reader, he« 
readily grants the poetical license to 
the composer, and admits of verbal 
cumbinaiions, which, in prose, would 
seem far-fetched and afiV eted. Thus 
the veise, then, instead ot cuntract- 
iiig,exteiids the choice of expiession. 
The aptitude of a term or an epithet 
to fill the verse, becomes part of its 
aptitude in general ; aud what is first 
tolerated fioin its necessity, is next 
appbiuded for its novelty\ 

Behold now the whole character 
of poetry. It is cssrutwHy the e.^•- 
pres'^ion of t motion ; but tbe expres- 
sion of emotion talos place by mea- 
sured language (it may be verse, or 
it may not) — harmonious toues^ 
and figurative phraseology. Aud it 
w'ill, I think, invariably be found, 
that wherever a passage, line, or 
phrase of a poetical composition, is 
censured as being of a piosaic cha- 
racter, it is from its conveying some 
matter of mere information, nut sub- 
sidiary to the prevailing emotion, 
and breaking the continuity of that 
emotion. 

It might pel baps be thought a 
more accurate statement, if, instead 
of defining poetry to be in its es- 
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BOiice the UuujuntjC of rwotimr, niid 
repreaentiD^ the imaginative charar- 
ter of poetry as merely resulting 
from its essential nature as thus cle- 
fiued, I had included its imaginative 
character in the definition, and made 
that character part of the essence of 
poetry. It will seem that the " A///- 
yuatfc rf nuntfiuaffon'* would be to 
the lull as just a definition of poetry 
as the “■ /titty traye oj emvtion or, at 
least, that these are respectively the 
definitions of two difleient species 
of poetry, each alike entitled to the 
denomination. 1 shall assign the 
reasons why 1 consider the state- 
nieiit I have adopted to be a more 
true and philosophical one than that 
now supposed. 

In the first place, the conveyance, 
by language, of an iniagiuativ e men- 
tal process, nee<ls not be in the 
slightest degree poetical. A novel 
is entirely a work of imagination — 
it ia not therefore a poem. The de- 
scription of an imagined scene or 
event, needs not indeed difier in the 
least from that of a real one ; it may 
therefore be purely prosaical. It is 
not the imaginative process by it- 
self, and merely as such, hut the 
feelings that attend it, the expression 
» of which constitutes poetry. So 
much as regards tiie subject of a 
composition." As regards style, in 
like manner, there may be a Cfreat 
deal of imagery or figurative phia- 
seology in a composiiion, uithoui 
entitlmg it to be rcckonetl poetical ; 
or, so far as entitled to be called 
poetical, it will be found to be ex- 
pressive of emotion. On the other 
hand, the expression of emotion, 
even in relation to nii at'tiial Hceiii; 
or event (if it is merely the lan- 
guage of emotion and not that of 
persuasion — which, as eisevvheie re- 
marked, is the definiti<m of elo- 
quence) is, in every case, poetical, 
and notwithstanding that the style 
may be perfectly free horn iniageiy 
or figure ; nor again, without im- 
plying emotion on the part of the 
writer or speaker, will any language, 
or any auhject, be poetical, it is 
then esaential to poetry to be of an 
emotive— not essential to it to be of 
sin imaginative character. But this 
imaginative character, though not 
of the essence of poetry, results 
from that essence. It is in a moved 
or excited state of mind, and only, 
1 might say, in a moved or excited 


state, that wc resort to the use of 
figure or imagery. The exercise of 
imagination is pleasurable chiefly as 
an indulgence of emotion. Do wo 
usually exercise imagination on un- 
interesting subjects V — or what dues 
intarsi buj or uninlerestbty mean, hut 
exciting or not exciting emotion ? 
What else is it but our craving de- 
sire to admire — to be awed — to sym- 
pathi/e — to love— to regret — to hope; 
in one word, to feci or lobe moved, 
that leads us to picture in the mind, 
Kcenen, or forms, or cliaracters of 
beauty or grandeur ; or states of en- 
joyment or distress ; or situations of 
agony or rapture ; or incidents of 
horror or delight; or deeds of he- 
roism, or tenderness, or nnTC}', or 
cruelty ‘r Why do vve recall the 
joys or the sorrows that are past ? 
why do we dwell on ho]»es that have 
been blighted— afiections thiil have 
been emshed — delusions that have 
been dispelled r Why do we sum- 
mon up the scenes and the compa- 
nions of our childhood and youth ?' 
It is l>ecaiJ‘<«? such images or {>ic- 
tuics t/ittr, us— and poetry is the 
expression ol ouremotion^. 

So intimate is the connexion be- 
tween anfttmii and /////e//, that it is 
often not very ea^y t*» sriy whethei 
the feeling is lln‘ parent ol lht‘ ima^e 
by wl. ich it expresses ifseir, or whe- 
ther, on the ctmtiaiy. the imat^t* is 
the parent of ihe I'ccdiug. I'he irulh 
seems to he, that they j)roduce and 
1 eproduce one another- I'eelini' ge- 
nerates fancy ; and fancy, in its 
turn, upholds and nourishes feeling, 
if, as Mr Alison has inaintaiiied, and 
as most people seem disposed to 
grant, the pleasures <»f ta'^te an* re- 
sol vuhh* in a gieat iiitN'isurc into a 
certain delight which we experience 
ill pursuing a train oi im8g<78 and 
assoi'iati on s — the, i n li m ate c on nex ion 
lietweeri emotion an<I fancy, and the 
conHecjuent tendency to express 
etnotiun (oral l<*ast the cmotioiiB of 
taste) by figures and iiiuitrery, will 
be at onv.o apparent. It is however 
Ruflicient for my pr(‘ 8 ent purpose to 
exhibit the fact of the connexion. 

W^e may, in one or two familiar 
iustanceH, exemplify the nature of 
the poetical character, and the inti- 
macy of the union that RubRistR be- 
tween fancy and emotion. 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day.** 
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Tlie vital character of this line, as 
coDstitutiDg it poetry, is, that it is 
not the mere fact or ti'uth — (namely, 
that the tolling of the bell is a sign 
of the ending of the day) — that the 
words of the poet aim at comm uni- 
rating, but his emotion in regard to 
the fact; and, filled as his mind is 
with this emotion, his fancy first 
flies away to the origin of the even- 
ing bell, and, as we may imagine;, 
rapidly wanders amid the associa- 
tions of atiti(|uity and romance, 
which link themselves to the name 
of the cmjiu. The sound of the 
bell, intimating the close of day, he 
invests, for the moment, with the 
import of the death knell summon- 
ing a soul from life ; and the epi- 
thet parting,” bespeaks the simi- 
litude of his present frame of mind 
to that excited by the interruption 
of a cherished intercourse with an 
animated being — with a companion, 
a friend, a lover. 

‘‘ How swrrt tin* inoonlit'ht sleeps upon 
this hunh." 

I'iie ob\ ions purpose of these words 
is to expiebs a feeling, not to furnish 
a matter of information ; and the 
feeling cannot be. ade(|ualely ex- 
ples^ed by literal, or without figu- 
rative ]>hraseoloiry. ” To represent 
the traiujuillity <»t moonlight is the 
object of this line; and the slnp is 
beautiful, because it gives n mtn t 
ti //.''f niift /intKf fiH in nj t/n snnn irUa , 
tlie ihythni falls beautifully in with 
this, and just lets the cadence <»f the 
emphasis dwell upon the sound and 
sense of the sw'eet word ‘ sleep,* 
and the alliteration assimilates tlie 
rest of the line into one liarmunioiis 
symmetry.”^ 

And here 1 may distinguish two 
dill'erent exercises of the imagina- 
tion in poetry. The first of these is 
W'here a figure of speech — a trope 
or metaphor — is used for the meie 
purpose of giving strength or illus- 
tration to some expression of feel- 
ing.! The other — and what is more 
properly called imagery in poetry — 
is where the recollection or imagi- 


nation of a Bensible impression is 
that itself which moves the feeling. 
In many cases — as in the instance 
just quoted — the two operations aie 
blended. And as sensible objects 
are so often the exciting causes of 
feeling, the bapipy conveyance of the 
impressions they create is one of 
the chief arts of the poet. Hence 
the pictu? esf/ue character of poetical 
language — its aptitude to present a 
picture or image of an actual object 
calculated to affect us. 

We may now see that a poetical 
genius — a poetical taste — may be 
said to consist essentially of 
///// (or aptitude to feel emotion), 
and, by coiiKe<iuerice, of unatfi nation 
(or aptitude to place ourselves in 
situations exciting emotion). The 
poet — the reader of poetry — seeks 
not to know truth as distinct from 
falsehood or error — to reason or 
draw inferences — to generalize — to 
classify — to distinguish ; he seeks 
for wdiat may move his awe — admi- 
ration — pity — tenderness ; scenes 
of sublimity and beauty; incidents 
exciting fear, suspense, grief — .joy 
— BUI prise — cheerfulness — regret. 
Whether these scenes or these in- 
cidents are real or fictitious, he 
cares not. It is enough to him 
that he can imagine them, lie- 
bold the compressed lips — the knit- 
ted brows — the fixed and sharpened 
eye of the philosophical enquirer, 
whose aim it is to knoit — to discover 
and coiumuiiicatc truth. The cha- 
racter of l\i« countenance is that of 
keen penetration, as if he would 
dart his glances into the innermost 
recesses of science, (’oinpare. wiili 
tliis the o}>en fmehcad — the rolling 
eye — the flexible mouth — the chai'*:- 
ing features of the poet, whose aim 
it is to feel, and convey his feeling. 
His counttuiance has been moulded 
to tlie expression of feeling, and is 
a constant record of tliat succession 
of emotions wdiich passes through 
his breast. 

Let us not suppose, however, that 
the pleasure derived from poetical 
composition is simply a pleasure 


* NVw Monthly INIng. vol. x\ix. p. ;{3I — \i t. “ l>yi‘on and Shflli'v in tho <*lm- 
racter of lliimlet." 1 had adopted, as an illustration of' my rcinaiks, the line here 
referred to, when I just cbunml to find what I wanted to express in reg;iid to it, 
exactly provided for me. 

! And it is because a figure may also be used to Ktrcngtheii or illustrate a mere 
truth or the expression of an intellectual process, that fnjuratirc language is not ne- 
cessarily poetical. 
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arisinj^ from being in a state of 
emotion. Many emotions are them- 
selves far from pleasant ; but we 
take pleasure in the skilful expres- 
sion of tliese emotions, for the same 
reason that we are ofieu delighted 
with the picture of an object which 
would itself attract no notice, or be 
positively offensive or painful. 

A survey of the different species 
of poetical com position will serve 
to illustrate and strengthen the pre- 
ceding statements. 

In an epic or narrative poem, some 
event, or connected chain of events, 
is narrated w'ith the various feelings 
whicli arise from the view of such 
event or e\ euts, and in a manner cal- 
culated to excite a sympathetic jiar- 
ticipalion of these feelings in the 
mind of the beaver or reader. The 
historian of such irans.actions mere- 
ly speaks for our iiiforiiiaiion. He 
arianges his subjects so as to give 
us the clearest uuderstaiidiug of the 
dates, course, and connexion of the 
iiici<leiits. The poet seeks not to 
inform us, or, at least, this is nut 
his uliiiiiate or piiucipal oljeet, but 
iiKTely subsidiary to the expression 
of his own emotions, and the excite- 
ment of siinilnr enunions in the 
hreastit of otheis. Hein e, instead 
of a frielliodii'al inti odui'lion surh 
as a histoiiari would adopt, he plun- 
ges at once m nhdtus — places 

before us Koiiie scene, strongi) cal- 
culated, both from its own charac- 
ter and the apparent feelings with 
which he desciibes it, to excite our 
interest. Our curiosity once rai- 
sed, he roiktinues at uiic.e to gratify 
and keep alive, by the preHeniatioii 
of a siiei*e<.sion of (‘iicumstanceH, or 
lather the iudin^ct iiuiiuatioii of a 
succession of ci: cumstauces, filling, 
as his tangua^fe testifies, Ids own 
mind with grief, joy, indignation, 
pity, tenderness, fear, hope, awe, 
admiration, and all the other pas- 
sions of the soul, atid awakening 
tbe like passions In ours. From 
Uie nature and ends of epic poetry 
arises the necessity of preserving 
what is called the HHity of the poem ; 
which means the presenting of one 
object to the mind of the reader of 
Bufficient interest to absorb his con- 
tinued atteutioD, and in reference 
to which the subordinate incidents 
may acquire a degree of importance 
not perhaps intrinsically belonging 
to such incidents themselves. 


Similar remarks will apply to the 
tragic drama — with only this differ- 
ence, that here the actors of the 
scene are made to express directly 
the emotious wliich their several 
situations excite. 

Descriptive poetry conveys an 
expression of the feelings excited by 
the viviv of the s('i'ncs and oficrattons of 
wiinre and the workn of ari^ whether 
grand, or simply beautiful. The 
rugged precipice, the vast mountain, 
the fierce torrent, the sombre fo- 
rest, the hurricane, the thunder, the 
earthquake, the storm ; or, on the 
other hand, the variegated plain, the 
glittering stream, the gracefully un- 
dulating surface, the luxuriant fo- 
liage, the hedge-row, the shrub, the 
dow'er, the rising and setting sun, 
the refreshing shower, the lively 
breeze, the glow'ing stavs; or, again, 
the proud feudal fortress, the melau- 
chuly abbey, the splendid villa, the 
awful cathedral, \«ith the associa- 
tions connected with each ; or. 
lastly, tiie ap[)earaiice of animated 
nature, the peaceful hihoiirs of t)ie 
husliandmeii, the gioups of flocks 
and heidN, the liriiriit plumai^e, tlie 
exhilaraling sontr of the feathered 
tiibes, or the iiia/y dance and min- 
gled hum of the fiuiieriiig insects : 
— all these objects excite, in the 
iiiiud of serihifiility, the eniotioiiN of 
sublimity, or beauty, or tenderness, 
or iiielanclioly, oi cheeifijlness ; and 
the aim of descriptive poetry is the 
expression and coniniuuicaiiou of 
the*ie feelings. 

Didactic or sentimental poetry 
expresses the emolioiis produced by 
\\tki iHfdftttnH if iit'iitinl ttuths //- 

\uhjt\f.', »//’ human .the 

shortness of life, the vanity of youth, 
ful expectations, the ravages of the 
passions, the miseries of huiium ex- 
lateiice, the passage of time, the 
terrors of deatli, the hopes and fears 
of immortality. 

Satirical and humorous poetry is 
the expression of emotions which 
arise at the view of human rict\ fdh/, 
and weaknexx ; the expression, Tiame- 
]y, of indignation, scorn, contempt, 
derision. 

Of all the emotions which arise in 
the human breast, none are either 
BO universally and intensely felt, or 
BO readily sympathized with, as the 
ajfcriions ivhkh take jUacc betm*cn the 
texes ; nor perhaps are there any 
which are capable of being bo much 
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varied and modified by the aituaf- 
tiona in which they are excited, and 
the individual character of the par- 
ties. Hence the innumerable aa- 
pectH of the passion — its hopes and 
fears — its headlong ardour, and 
moving tenderness — its ebbs, and 
flows, and changes, and caprices — 
thtt torments of jealousy — ihe bit- 
teriiesH of absence, tlie^exultation of 
success — “ the pang of despised 
love — constitute a class of subjects 
which has ever, above all others, 
been consecrated to poetry. To be 
a lover, indeed, is a part of the 
poet*H profession ; not to have 
loved is never to have been truly 
inspired w'ith the poetical flame. 

Tlie difference between tlofjueiu't 
and povtrii seisms to me to consist in 
this, that, while the sole object of 
poetry is to transmit the fcelnujs of 
the speaker or writer, that of elo- 
<|uence is to convey the pt‘rsun^iou 
<»t some truth — whether with a view 
to excite to action or not. And in 
proj)oriion as the writer, in enforcing 
any particular truth, exhil>iis hiiii- 
seU as affected by such truth, /. c. 
as fci'linc emotion at the contempla- 
tion of it ; or, which is the index of 
emotion, expresbcs himself in a figu- 
rative or imaginative style — in such 
pioporti(»ii tlie composition, though 
in a prose form, becomes in reality, 
:in(l is felt to be, poetical. Hence 
pimtr) may be eloquent, and elo- 
quence poetical — w'hich is only say- 
iiiir, in oilier words, that the expres- 
sion of emotion may contain an im- 
piessive statement of some truth 
wliich ext ites the emotion ; or, vice 
vt f s//, that the enforcement of a truth 
may he attended with a striking dis- 
])!ay ot emotion excited by the con- 
lemplation of that truth. The line 
that separates poetry and eloquence, 
th(*n, is Hoinetimes altogether imper- 
c eptible. Indeed, for reasons which 
we have seen, the same proposition 


which not in verse, will be prose^in 
verse will be poetry. 

The reasons already assigned to 
show why verse must generally 
possess the poetical character, have 
oc<>,asioned the term poetry to 
be almost exclusively confined to 
verse : so that though a composi- 
tion, not in verse, may be essen- 
tially poetical, as being the expres- 
sion of emotion, we do not call 
it poetical unless eminently so — 
that is, distinguished by a peculiar- 
ly imaginative and refined cast of 
Uioiight.'*^ 

And now, having attempted to as- 
sign the essential flistineti<m that sub- 
sists between poetical and prosaic 
composition, I cannot help express- 
ing my opinion that compositions in 
vtt'se are, as such^ and as distinct 
from the degree of merit they may 
individually possess, usually rated at 
a value far disproportionate to their 
real importaiiee. 

The expression of an cmalive does 
not seem to possess any intrinsic su- 
periority over that of an inttlhetnal 
mental process. The interest attend- 
ing it is different, but not necessarily 
greater. In one important respect it 
is inferior. Feelings associate among 
themselves, and are capable of being 
presented in connexion ; but they 
will generally connect in one order 
as well, or nearly so, as in another. 
Hence tlie want in poetry (that is, 
in what is nothing but put try) f of 
progressive interest— of that sort of 
interest which belongs to chains of 
fact or reasoning — interest kept alive 
by the expectation of, and gratified 
by the arrival at, a result. The ma- 
theriiRticiau’s famous query in regard 
to the iEneid, ** What does all this 
prove is more faulty in regard to 
its applicability to the paiticular 
CAse. and to the narrowness of the 
idea it expresses, than as being des- 
titute of a general foundation in 


* A |»niy«T to the Deity in eseentially poetical, ns being the expression of nwr, iid- 
iniralion, gratitude, contrition, entreaty- Hence good taste, as well as just religious 
feeling, is shocked by the inlroductioii, in a prayer, of any mere yropnsitwit (such as 
the affirmation of a doctrine) not in its nature exciting emotion. But verse, how- 
ever generally suitable to the expression of emotion, would be Inconsistent with the 
aiinplieitv that ought to belong to prayer. , , 

t I say what is nothing but pietrg, because the interest derived from story, inci- 
dent, and character, can be equally well conveyed in prose composition, nay, infi- 
nitely better, from a variety of causes, and chiefly from the inadmissibility, in poe- 
try, of the mention of any fact not calculated to be apoken of u'ith emotioH. Hence, 
at once, the oomparative meag reness and obscurity of poetical narratives. 
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truth. Take up anj Bentimental 
poem, that is, a composition which 
IS poetry alone, poetry left to its own 
resources, the Seasons,” “ the 
Pleasures of Hope” — your enjoy- 
ment in reading will be much the 
same whether you dip into a page 
here and there, or go directly on 
from the commencement. Here then 
is one essential inferiority attaching 
to the poetical as compared with the 
prosaic character — to the expression 
of t/notivc, as compared wdth that of 
intelltivtual processes. But, wa\iiig 
this comparison, verse is not indis- 
pensable to the expression of feel- 
ing. What is prose in form, is often 
poetry in substance. Our question 
regal ds the value generally attached 
to verse, as verse. Is verse then 
never employed hut in the convey- 
ance of sentiments of a untfr raiuable 
kind than are ever to be found in the 
prose A»rin r In answer, I take up- 
on me toadirm, tliatiu any ordinary 
b<iok of serious or tasteful reflec- 
tion, there are sentiments to be 
found, which, extracted from the 
connexion in wdiich they are pre- 
sented, no one would think of look- 
ing at twice, which are to the full as 
important, as striking, as touching, 
as viiidly and elegantly expressed, 
as any thing whicli one may please 
to si^Tiify tiie value ul a sentiment 
by, as are the subjects of many a 
“Kiinnet,” or set of “stanzas/* or 
“ ver*«e8’' which will }ct he copied, 
translated, ciiiicUcd, and the dale 
and occasion of its composition set- 
tled with as much precision as if it 
W’ere the commencenient of an era. 
Is it the mere versification then that 
confers the value? Now without 
doubt there is a peculiar pleasure in 
verse as such, a pleasure which is 
the effect of positive constitution, 
and about which, ther(‘fore, there 
can be no dispute. But the pleasure 
aiising from versification merely, 
will only, I think, be ranked among 
Wb more insignificant of our gratifi- 
catioiiR. It is not an enjoyment of a 
vivid, considerable kind. It is at 
most agreeable. But so is elegant 
penmanship — so may be the pattern 
of a carpet, a room paper, or a 
chimney ornament. There is that 
trifling sort of gratification which one 
will rather meet than the contrary, 
but not what we should go far out 
of our way to find. Then, again, the 
perception of ingenuity and contri- 


vance, is no doubt pleasing ; but a 
pleasure of that kind which inevita- 
bly loses its value as we become fa- 
miliarized to it. We give our tribute 
to the talent and ingenuity of the 
workman, hut we derive little plea- 
sure from the w'ork. It is tiite to 
observe that many things which cost 
a vast deal of skill and labour to do, 
are felt of very little value when 
done. But farther, 1 must allow, in 
addition to the sort of pleasure which 
w'e take in verse, as such, the addi- 
tional intensity wddeh it is capable 
of giving to the expression of the 
sentiment. But here the difference 
between verse and prose is but in 
degree, and the di‘gree sometimes 
but ver^' slight. A setthntrut, irba /i 
etpusxfii in /trose would to <>/ Idflc 
viiliu\ cauuitt fw fi/' hiu< h wfo n i > } rt >- 
sid tn vir\r. Is there not, tlieii, I 
again ask, a degree of interest and 
importaiK’e generally uttacbed to 
“ verses,*’ “ iines,*’ “ stanzas,” ut- 
terly dispropoitionate to what is in 
justice due ? 

One will be apt to say liere, all 
this is dispiitini; ahitut a matter ol 
ftistCy which is universally allowed 
to be idle. Tti a person destitute of a 
taste for poetry, it is as impossible to 
prove its value, as to prove the v alue 
of music to one who has ini inii'-bMl 
ear. Now all this vvouUl he veiy 
well if verse were something essen- 
tially different from any thing else, 
and, in its distinctive naiuie, tlie oh- 
jeel ofas/jt < i/i< tu'-ti, tiislinguisbable 
from other tastes. This <-aniiot he 
pretended to be the case. Tin* dif- 
ference between a thought expres- 
sed in prose, and tlie same thought 
€*\pre8sed in verse, is obviously too 
trifling to make llie former the ob- 
ject of a distinct constitutional fa- 
culty. The musician can, u ith nm* 
thematlral premsion, state lh<» inter- 
vals, and the chords, and the siirces- 
sious of sounds, which, and which 
ah»ne, delight his ear. Musical suc- 
cessions or harmonies can never he 
mixed or confounded w'ith other 
species of sounds, nor with any 
thing else whatever, as poetry may 
be ndxed or confounded with prose. 
Again, there is no one who fails of 
receiving a strong delight from mu- 
sic who has the mere organic per- 
ception of musical intervals (who 
has an ear). To every man who can 
merely take up or remember an air 
—who can hum, whistle, or eing it. 
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in tune, music is not merely pleasing, 
but a Rubfitantial, material enjoy- 
ment. The lore of music, then, Is 
universal among those who have 
merely a certain physical capacity, 
and whoever dues not relish it, can 
be shown to want a physical capa-. 
city. Not 80 with poetry. A man 
who is extremely callous to its 
charms shall detect a flaw in versifl- 
cation as accurately as the keenest 
poetical enlh us iast— shall do verse 
as much justice in the reading (in 
proportion to wiiat he could do to 
prose composition )~8hall even (I 
do not say he could do so without 
difliculty) compose faultless verses. 
He hIihII be — with the reservation we 
arc supposing, if a reservation it 
must be — a man of sense, feeling, 
taste; nay, generally addicted to 
literary pursuits. Here, then, is one 
]ia\iiig all the physical and mental 
r«Mjuisitefl for enjoying poetry, and 
who, though withuiitin any consider- 
able ilesriet* enjoying, may even be 
abl(‘ to distinguish its beauties. If 
such a j»erson fails in deriving any 
liiely enjoyment from poetry — and 
nuimuouK cases of this kind I be- 
lieve exist— must not the fair infer- 
ence, he, not that he wants a peculiar 
faculty, hut that, to the object of 
this supposed faculty there is attach- 
ed a somewhat fictitious and imagi- 
naiy \alue ? 

'J lie cornpaiison now made be- 
tween poeiiy and music may not, 
it is true, seem a fair one, inasmiicb 
as a lo\e of music is so indisputably 
dependent on a certain physical or- 
gaiii/aiiou. 'Miere arc* many cases, it 
will he iiitjed, in which tnstr is al- 
lowed to he the uttnUr^ without 
appeal to any other tribunal, where 
yet there is ii<» particular independ- 
ent faculty such as an ear for music, 
and wheie }et the degree of taste 
for particul.'Lr speeies of beauty dif- 
fers remarkably in differeut indivi- 
duals—as taste for painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, natural scenery. 
Now I say, in the first place, that 
each of these objects of taste differ 
from every other thing in a way that 
jioitnj does not difler from jnose, 
and may claim to he amenable to 
taste in a way that poetry, simply as 
liistinguis/n dfrom prose, cannot ; and. 


next, that 1 believe there Is no per- 
son of cultivated mind who is so in- 
different to tlie objects of taste now 
enumerated, as many persons of 
cultivated mind are to poetry. 

What then do 1 aim at showing? 
That all poetry is worthless? that 
the pleasure derived from poetry is 
altogether factitious and imaginary ? 
no more than I should aim at show- 
ing that prose is worthless ; that the 
pleasure derived from prose is fac- 
titious and imaginary. But I con- 
tend that poetry, as poetry, has no 
more clHiin to have value attached 
to it than prose has as prose, 1 ob- 
ject not to the estimation that is 
made of numerous individuals of the 
species, but to that mode of the spe- 
cies itself. 1 complain, not that 
many compositions that are poetical 
are placed in the liighest rank of li- 
terary merit; not even that their 
being poetical is conceived greatly 
to heighten their value, and to dls- 
]>lay a peculiar and additional talent 
in the authors of them ; hut that 
many others have this value assigned 
to tliem, siwply hccaiisc they arc pof //- 
cal, and fur nofhiutj e/sc. But, after 
all, what is there here, it will ho 
asked, that any body disputes ? \\'Jio 
desires, ou the one hand, tliat worth- 
less poetry should be preserved or 
valued? Who would deny, on llie 
other, tliat worlliless poetry is, in 
fact, despised and allowed to perish ? 

Now 1 acknowledge the difliculty, 
without specific proofs, which my 
present limits would not admit, of 
satisfying any one who should ob- 
ject to the justice of the opinions 
now olfercd. These opinions un- 
doubtedly relate to a ijuestion of 
degree. J do not aflirm that all 
poetry is rated above its value. 1 do 
not deny that some poetry is reject- 
ed. But ] aflirin, ihat much of what 
is allowed a place as poetry of value, 
poetry worth preserving and read- 
lug, is intrinsically wortidess, worth- 
less at least as legurds any jdcasun 
tn he derived from the piHu^a! of d. 
The truth of this position, with 
merely the general reasons on uljii li 
it is founded, I must leave to he de- 
termined by the experience and re- 
flection of individual readers. 

S. 
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A PEART. ha8 fallen from your 
cliaplet, ('liristoplier ; in faet, you 
are one of the moat intolerable old 
deceivera now alive. You told us, 
some time ago, that the world was 
by no means so dead to poetry of 
the highest order, as some of the 
fourth- rate Miltons endeavoured to 
persuade themselves ; but that the 
reason why people were not in rap- 
tures every quarter of a year with a 
splendid poem, was the unfortunate 
circumstance that tiiere was no such 
thing as a splendid poem given them 
to admire, — and you added — and 
here the infamy of your conduct 
lies — let but a really great poem 
make its appearance, and you shall 
see how fertently we shall enter in- 
to ifs merits. This was said many 
moons ago ; and yet, with this de- 
claration staring you in the face, 
you iiave allowed one poem at least, 
if not more, oi the most surpassing 
beauty, to pass into oblivion, with- 
out one note of admiration Iroin the 
purblind and altogether voiceiesH 
Maga. Your mute inglorious silence 
is aggravated in the iiiteiiHity ol its 
ba‘<eiiess by the very lact of 3 'iuir 
being, without exception, the clear- 
est sighted and most tearless of all 
the critics. Others might attempt to 
excuse their silence, on the plea of 
having been ignorant of the fXiHt- 
ence of such works; but from j'ou, 
who watch over the press with such 
jealous vigilance, that n<»thiiig, fiom 
a Metropolitan Kncydopfcdifi to the 
liiography of a strtdler, e^'Capes you, 
such a plea would be tidiculous. 
Others, again, might Jay the ilatter- 
itig unction to tlieir souls, that their 
conduct was excusable, from the 
want in their organization of a power 
of seeing poetical beauties even 
when they met with them. Bui this, 
in a still greater degree than the 
otlier, would be absurd, as an apo- 
logy for you. Others, also, might 
alleviate the pangs of conscience, by 
insinuating to themselves, that tlieir 
neglect of this astonishing perform- 
ance arose from their having met 
with BO many poems of extraordi- 


nary merit, that this one was pre- 
termitted in Uie crowd. This might 
do very well for a good-natured set 
of reviewers, who see beauties of 
thought and expression which are 
very dim to all optics but their own 
— -wdio find admirable sermons in 
sticks, and good in every thing. But 
you yourself must be aware, Chris- 
topher, that you are one of the most 
abominably ill-natured, truculent, 
diabolical man scalpers tliat ever 
handled a pen instead of a toma- 
hawk. The plea of universal good- 
nature, therefore, will by no means 
avail you— any jury in Europe, hav- 
ing the sacrediie.sH of their (»Hire 
before their eyes, will bring in an 
iinauimotis verdict of guilty. You 
said, that when a really great poem 
appeared, you would descant most 
lovingly on its merits. A really 
great poem //o\ appealed, and yoii 
have not descanted — no, not to the 
extent of a syllable, on its ineiiin. 
Hence a syllogism — 

He that promises a thing and does 
not do it is a ; 

C’hristopher has promised a thing 
and has not done it; ergo, 

(Jliiisttipher is a . li. I>. 

Any notice you may think juuperto 
lake oflhistery candid ex})o*.iTiori, 
you will have the kindtiesH to send 
through my friend C'idonei Maceroni, 
who has, in the most aeconimodating 
manner, offered me the use. of his 
best hair triggeis for the oi'casiim. 

Ill the mean time, 1 pt'oceed to 
cover you with ten-fold shame and 
confusion of face, by pointing out to 
you the beauties of a poem — or 
rather, indeed, the wholepoem ilself, 
your neglect of which has, in such 
an especial manner, awakened my 
indignation. But, before dipping 
into the main performance, it will 
be right to give as good an ac- 
count as 1 can, of the circum- 
stances under widch it was written. 
You may recollect having seen in 
the newspapers, a few months ago, 
an account of the death of an exceed- 
ingly old man, in Sussex, of the name 
of Thomas Humphries. He died. 


The Galley— a Poem. Baoneii Bond Straet^ London. 
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it was said, at the almost unprece^ 
dented i^e of a hundred and sixteen. 
He retained all his faculties to the 
last, and had just begun to cut his 
third set of teeth. His appetite con- 
tinued good to the very last, and his 
poetical powers were undiminished ,* 
as a proof of both these astonishing 
facts, he supped the night before his 
demise on about three quarters of a 
pound of roast pork, and added the 
three most powerful stanzas to his 
last and perhaps his greatest poem. 

Thus lar the historian of the Sus- 
sex Intelligencer ; but, with a pro- 
voking vagueness, be leaves us in a 
state of the most uncomfortable sus- 
pense as to which were the three 
stanzas which were the last emana- 
tions from the energetic intellect of 
the p(»etira1 and hungry Humphries. 
Ml* ('obbold, the good-natured edi- 
tor, who has in other respects so 
ably fulfilled his task, ouuht to have 
set our minds at rest on this inte- 
lesiiiig subject. Wonderful as the 
wliole poem is, simply considered 
as an ell'ort of poetical genius, it de- 
rives an additional weight ot glory, 
when we consider that it was com- 
posed by a gentleman who must 
liave l)<‘eu in the full vigour of his 
lilniltie^ — at the mature age of forty- 
one — wiieii Halley’s comet shook 
from his horrid hair pestilence and 
war, in the very first year of the 
reiLMi of (ieorge the Third. The 
powers of a constitution, both men- 
tal and bodily, uhich could digest 
grisKiii, and produce poems through 
tlie whole of the Georgian era, must 
he \iewed with admiration and re- 
spect— more particularly as to the 
very la^l tliey continued in undimi- 
nished perlectitm. There were none 
ol the tailings of old age — no garru- 
lity — m» littleness — no repetition — 
no laying down of his knife and fork 
— no calling out for a milk diet and 
an easy-chair. f.lear- headed and 
ravenous as on the eve of the battle 
of (ytilloden, when he had barely en- 
tered on his six-and-twentieth year, 
he indulged in metaphors and joints 
of pork — and died as he had lived, 
with his mouth filled with both, in 
the mouth of Tehruary of this pre- 
sent year. To the. highly accom- 

? lished editor, the universe and 
mgland, and not only these, but in 
a particular manner the family of 


the Uumphriesea, are very much in- 
debted. We may remark, in pass- 
ing, that though it is certainly un-^ 
usual for gentlemen who merely 
superintend a publication to put 
their names on the titlepage as if 
they were the authors, still we can- 
not but highly appreciate the deli- 
cacy that led to it on the present 
occasion. Mr Cobbold, we are well 
aware, omitted the name of the real 
author from no selhsh wish to ap- 
propriate to himself the fame, and 
still less the profits of the publica- 
tion. He did it with the far more 
generous motive of soothing the 
woes of England, wdio, if the whole 
truth had been laid before her, 
would have learned that she had no 
sooner discovered a sterling poet 
than she had lost him. By this de- 
licate artifice the editor furnishes 
her with the pleasing, though, alas f 
ungrounded assurance, that her 
plains may yet he vocal to the harp 
of her Humphries— that her heaven 
is still glorified with that bright par- 
ticular star — and that time and in- 
digestion have still failed in their 
assaults upon the mildest, the lofti- 
est, the tendercst, and certainly one 
of the oldest of her sons. 

You will perceive, Christopher, 
that 1 am waxing iiiagriiIo(|iu'ut ; but 
no wonder, tor the elevating nature 
of the subject would create elo- 
quence in a member of parliament 
Others, you see, can prostrate iliem- 
selves at the footstot)! of genius, 
though gout and lumbago make it a 
very disagreeable attitude to you. 
But it is time to proceed to the hmly 
of the poem. It is called the Gal- 
ley — and is “ descriptive of the loss 
of a naval officer and five seamen, 
off St Leonard’s.” When I think of 
the sacredness of this subject, you 
will allow me to assure you, in sober 
seriousness, that 1 almost regret 
having touched on it at all. It is 
from no want of sympathy in that 
most lamentable catastro]>lie ; hut 
indeed troiii a very difiereiii feeling, 
that 1 am induced to make these 
remarks on a production founded 
on so recent and heart-rending an 
event. We must, if possible, view 
the poem apart from tlm renhfrvs 
which it professes to relate; and 1 
have accordingly considered it 
throughout as a strictly imaginative 
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work; commemorating an occur- 
rence» common enough certainly, 
and always to be deplored — but, in 
this instance, abstracted altogether 
from the local habitation aud the 
names which the author has seen fit 
to attach to it. 

With this explanation, which 1 
know you will consider satisfactory, 
I proceed to lay before you the 
stanzas of the incomparable old 
Humphries. And the wonder grows 
tenfold ou me, oh Christopher, at 
the blindness you have shown to the 
merits, or eveu to the existence, of 
so profound and ingenious a per- 
formance ! 

You are to imagine the venerable 
Nestor of St Leonard's standing on 
the clift’s in the early part of the 
evening — shall we say half-past 
four? — and looking with an expres- 
sion of mingled wi»nder at the sky, 
and impHtieuce for the hour of din- 
ner. What vi\id iinaginings of 
hurricanes and beef- steaks passed 
through his mind on that occahion, 
it is impossible to say. We must 
rest salished with an enumeraiion 
of the objects which were actually 
present beloie liim. l'i»ese were 
not so uncommon as might }ta\e 
been exjiected fioin so ingenious 
and inventixe an author. Tliey 
consisted merely of the sun, wliicli 
had drest the ^ky with a robe of 
red; itfn, the <icean-bf*d of ditto; 

Beachy-heatl — the hrit>r of 
which, xviilia pl^‘?l^iIJg rcgaid to the 
continuity <if a metaphor, is kissed 
by ditto ; ih hi, a cloud, which, in 
the opinion ot Tdr llumphiies, fore- 
boded ill, which rose behind the 
aforesaid Beacliy-head, when the 
rays had been wi'hdrnvvn h}' ditto; 
and, liiictily, ( )ld Oct^an, which, to ail 
appeal aiice, lay sound asleep. The 
])oetxxas :io entranced by ihe\iew 
of these \eiy unusual objects, that 
Ids stay might hate been prolonged 
to the crack oi doom, or, at least, 
till very serious const quenres migbt 
liave at'crued fjom abstinence and 
iiigbt air. The woild forge,tting, be 
might have been indeed fiirgotten 
by the world, and perished belorc 
lie had consummated this lust and 
most enduring of his woiks, had it 
not been for the wonderful appear- 
ance of a raven. Yes, like u pro- 
phet of old, his life was saved by 
this undervalued and often calum- 
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niated bird ; not that it brought food 
to him while thus entranced upon 
the cliff, but that, from the meta- 
physical turn of his mind, he was a 
perfect master of the principles of 
association. Ho says, — 

I gazed a moment on the «ky — 

One moment o'er the sea : 

I haw the raven hontuward fly, 

AikI J reniemhor'il then that I 

11ml home as well as he.*' 

And home accordingly he went. 
His achievements over the trencher 
he does not mention ; but we have 
no reason to suppose that his admi- 
ration of the landscape had inter- 
fered with his appetite. While 
employed in the process of diges- 
tion, with probably an occasional 
nap, which we believe Kitchener 
recommtmds as an excellent adju- 
tant ill that operation, he hears the 
east wind, — he looks out of the 
window, and sees the breakers, — 
and though the night is daik and 
drear, he sees ** a light at sea, and 
near the strand,’* which, thoiigh 
somewhat appronchitig to an impos- 
sibility, we shall believe to be true 
on the good man's simple declara- 
tion. The light heates up and 
down, of course — now visible, aii<l 
now shrouded in darkness, — and 
the heart of the philantlinqiiht is 
bursting, partly with pity at the 
dangerous situation of the \essel, 
whatever it may be ; but principally, 
as we gather from the interi ogativ e 
eariiesiiiesH of his language, xviili 
cinio'-ity to find out what siudi an 
unusual signal can mean. He can 
find no rest under this distressing 
unceituiiity, and reRolves lo co out 
amid the stoim, and exjdoie for 
liiniself. This would be consum- 
mate heroism in any man — to leave 
his quiet fire and moderate tumbler 
at lialf-past ten in a winter night; 
but when we consider the years of 
the individual, it amounts to some- 
tbing almost iniiaculoiis. Add to 
this also the circumstance that old 
HumphiieM bad 4m extremely m ute 
perception of the dangers of the 
deep, and, we fear, was liable to 
sea-sickness, even in a jaunt on a 
canal, and then talk to me of Cur- 
tins, if you dare. 

“ Ah I little does the lamhman feel, 
SlrutcliM uu hib bed of down. 
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Thtt dangers that surrotind the keol ! 

How th« tosH’d vessels /itrr/* — and heelt — 
When angry tempests frown ! ” 

This, we cannot help thinking, is a 
great improvement on the old stan- 
za in the Gentlemen of England." 
The lurching and heeling add a 
fearful vividnoes to the picture not 
long to be dwelt on by persons of a 
weak stomach, even on dry land. 
But, in fact, distinctness, produced 
by a careful enumeration of every 
individual article which goes to the 
formation of a whole, is this author’s 
forte. He tells us, for instance, 
tliat, with hurried step and throb- 
bing vein, he took his lonely way in 
that dark nlgljt of wind and rain— 
probably, though that is unfortu- 
nately not specified, with lanthorn 
and umbrella, 

“ Along ih^ AvixXi hi (trine T*ara<Ie 
hy tin' ocean side ; 

-/ vutvnd that JItman skilt. hath made, 
manu a rudr and rough stone laidy 
To turn old OreauA tide / 

There on that roast in lehife array^ 

There stands a lengthened file 
Of non man'^ions, light atuJ gay. 

And A I I. the inofi of yesterday. 

It St (tits — ;/s f'lotn iticstdl 
fS’jxtnfancons t/n>uth had risen ; or air 
Anil .v'(/, 7riih giunt slring/h. 

If -id u oiled nmuy a hit tiding there, 

^Ind lamn'd tit ii forfh in order fair 
^1 null tn‘ nioie in Icodth / " 

You will «d)sf*rve even in the print- 
ing of ibis extract, for the Italics and 
('apitalsarc the author’s, or perliaps 
the editor’s — tlicy are not mine — that 
tin* fine passages in the volume are 
pointed out f(»r our ndniiration in a 
way not to he mistaken. VVe were 
nut befc»re this aware of the exact 
length of the Marine Parade, in 
which, when at St Leonard's, we 
have fre<|uently been very happy at 
No. 1(» — but we are glad to lind that 
our previous guesses as to its being 
upwards of a mile are confirmed. 
We never heard the suggestion of so 
good an explanation of the rapidity 
of building as that offered in the text. 
The sea and air we know can do 
wonders, but we doubt very much 
wliether Mr Benton, the architect 
ami projector, was aware of the 
practicability, even with those as- 
sistants, of placing a goodly row of 
Grecian mansions into their places 
all ready made, and probably inha- 
bited. 
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Now, Christopher, you arc no 
chicken yourself, as 1 remember the 
date of your first crutch, after your 
fourth or fifth fit of the gout, is 
somewhere about thirty years ago ; 
and 1 wish to put this question to 
you. Should you, even at your com- 
paratively juvenile time of life,— 
shuddering on a bare beach at 
eleven o’clock in a stormy Novem- 
ber night, consider it a blessing or a 
misfortune that you saw a signal of 
distress to which you could bring no 
relief — to which you found it so 
impossible to give the least assist- 
ance, that you went home to bed ? 
Is there any thing particularly plea- 
sant — unless on the principle of the 
suavfi mart maona — in seeing poor 
wretches In the extremity of danger, 
while you yourself all the while are 
mufHed up in comforters and great- 
coats, in no peril whatsoever, unless 
perliaps of a course of sneezing and 
snuffling for a day or two? You will 
observe that old Humphries plumed 
himself very much on his sharp- 
sightedness — and at his years it was 
certainly wonderful — and congratu- 
lates himself rather selfishly, we 
think, on being the only one who was 
permitted that fair enchanting sight 
to see — 

“ (Jf l^rtiine’h f.ivourpd sons — am I 

The onlj ono to stM* 

\oii signal fil (listrc?« ? ” 

But immediately his active mind 
turns on the possibility of summon- 
iiig the. nil'll of the I’revenlive Ser- 
vice to the aid of the tossing vessel, 
and he accordingly shouts to the ut- 
most extent of his lungs — an action 
in which we can't lielp thinking that 
he showed his phiiniithropy rather 
more than his judgment. It may 
easily be believed/ and indeed lici 
confesses it himself, that Ids loudest 
vociferations weie scarcely heaid 
amid the “railing" of the sea and 
the howling of the tempest. But I 
remember having lead in some old 
author, can it be in Longinus? that 
the employment of technical lan- 
guage greatly heightens the effect of 
some species of poetry. How skil- 
fully nautical terms are introduced 
in the following astonishing lines, 
you will see at a glance. Falconer 
never did any thing at all like it. 

“ E’en now, methtnks, the^ hopa 

would boiun. 

And rBice its buoyant head,— 

3u 
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“ That could tbe niglit-wttch onl^ give 
Th’ alarm,— thi'ife'e ho such sea 
But & stout pilnt-hont might live 
Under a tiny sail, nn<l drive 
A^ern ^ — beneath her /«r, 

** And speak the crew ! and if the gale 
Have rendered her unable 
Tu //iv throughout the night, prevail 
M'ith all ott lioard to set a sail, 

Aud instaut c’tt< /ter cahlc ; 

Then take their boat and let her fall 
Xi) it'cward if she will ; — 

No matter,— bo we ivarat* at/ ; 

She’ll run aground before the squall, 

If not, e’en let her fill !” 

But unfortunately Nestor was not 
Stentor; and he was totally un- 
heard. He accounts, however, very 
philosophically for his want of suc- 
cess. 

“ Deep in perplexity and doubt, 

1 now Ix'gaii to dread 
Timt not a solitary seuut 
That niiiht upon the wuteh was out — 

Or, that he might have tied 

“ F<»r shelter to some <-:ire letreat 
Bexond tlic storm's control : — 

Or to th»- alehoutC turn'd lus h*et, 

Where Uituired souU are wont to meet 
To dram the luidnight howl 

If these ivere his suspicions, our 
only marvel is, that the old mau 
eloquent did not toddle as fast as 
“ his iremhliog limbs could hear 
him to the door of the nearest Pig 
and Whistle, where there can be lit- 
tle doubt lie would have found a 
dozen or two of jolly Jack -tars, who 
would have done all that was need- 
ful ill the emptying of a <juart-pot. 
Instead of that, what do you think 
he does V lie walks as composedly 
as possible down into the town, and 

“ glancing nnw u wistful exc 
Ahing tin* shun* I could dc^cr) 

Belli :i^lh the I'olonnailt' 

“ A flood of light of v.sricd luio 
That fro in a xt inflow’ came. 

Now pailly Ti ll, now partly blue ; 

A joyou*' light ' for well 1 knew 
Thfise hues to he the same*' 

which he had often seen before; 
where? (/an*t you guess, Chris- 
topher? Whose window was it where 
there were blue, or partly blue, and 
red, qt partly red, lights ? D ye give 
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it up ? Why, th<f^i^becary*8. you 
Utitedipus ! And tnS^Met acci>rd- 
ingly has a conversation with the 
dispenser ; but that worthy practi- 
tioner has been too long a culFer of 
simples to be moved from bis com- 
fortable counter at such a ridicuitms 
hour; and he accordingly, acts very 
much like a gentleman, puts his 
tongue in his cheek in a very know- 
ing manner, aud advises oidHumph- 
ridius to tumble into his crib, (’o- 
riulanuH standing at the gate of the 
Volscian Aubdius — Licar bidding the 
loud thunder wreak its rage on the 
unsheltered head of an old discrown- 
ed king — Macbeth holding dread 
commerce with the weird sisters on 
the blasted heath — Caius Marius 
moralizing on the uncertainty of 
human grandeur amid the ruiiih of 
Carthage, would all form Hue suh- 
jects for the statuary or painter ; hut 
Michael Angelo hiiiisell would have 
failed, if he had attempted to stamp 
in eternal marble the author of this 
poem holding collotpiy sublime with 
the apothecary’s hoy. The know- 
ing countenance of that mischievous 
urchin, contrasted with the earnest 
eiKjuiriug fare of the intruder, 
hciucely visible from the extent of 
his envelopementH — his umbrella 
dripping hopelessly all o\er the 
cleanly sanded floor — the horn Jan- 
tliorn grasped tiifhtly in the .dnister 
hand, would form a gioii]) tinap- 
proachahle, we fear, by eithei hru^li 
<ir chisel. How his features must 
have brightened up when the 
yoiinker ciies out with a sneer — 

*■ * Ami .I'l lur (l.uiL* » 

I* ni’Cil not fiMT tlii u'V .in) rn-.ir. 

‘ (iiHjil mull! ' luy trii’iidy’ I rrn •! 

Di'liglittwl a** I xxa«slo In-ar 

A vfiicr that I’ouhi iiix sjiiiits fhocr, 

Aiid lax inx li-ars aMflf." 

In this comfortable frame of mind 
the elder puts on a press of sail, and 
steers directly homewards, where, 
after a glass of something warm, by 
way of keeping the chill off liis sto- 
mach, he slips cozily off to bed, and 
is as fast as a church in the twinkling 
of a bed-post; and so ends Canto 
First. 

Now, you will often hear a set of 
blockheads, who are anxious to re- 
duce every man’s intellectual emi- 
nence to their own level, declare, 
with a wise and almost pitying 
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shake of the l|(ejil^\hat genius may 
be a very hne thing, but sense is a 
far better one—meaning by this, that 
tiiG possession of these two bless- 
ings, namely, genius and sense, is 
iifiposHible by one and the same in- 
dividual. If this were true, there is 
Jittle doubt that the suffrage of man- 
kind, or, at all events, of our canny 
ooumrymen in the north, would be 
in favour of the money^getting 
“ sense,*’ rather tlian the glory- 
getting ** genius.*’ But what have 
they to say for themselves, when 
they see both so conspicuously dis- 
played — the genius, in the, poem-- 
the sense, in ilie notes of a Humph- 
ries ? in illustration of this, let me 
<juote a few of the explanations with 
which the author has beniHited the 
world in prose. To see Iluinpbries 
condescending to the language of 
common men, puts one in mind of 
our old nursery friend, Lightfoot, 
wdu) was so swift, that lie had to tie 
both his feet to reduce liis power of 
running to the velocity of a hare. 
Tin* first ) shall mention contains 
one ot the most inteiesting allusions 
to the doctrine of cause and effect, 
which 1 have e\er had the good for- 
tune to meet with. On the line, 
pa^M* stanza viii. “ ihe gale was up, 
tScc.” is tlie iollovviug note: “ The 
wind sprung up w'ith astonishing 
iMpidity, and the sea, which was late 
calm, became on a sudden vio- 
lently aj:itated.’' At page 7, stanza 
xiv, '' and bid the helmsman put 
about,” we are pieseiited wdtii this 
\ ciy indispensahie explanation : A 
nautical expression signifying to 
///fZ, or alter the ship’s course, by 
hi ini;ing l»er head full into the wind!” 
At page 4i, stan/a xcviii., “ iindsfu^ut 
to hear a hand,” Uumphridius thus 
showeth his power of conveying 
information ; ‘‘A common expres- 

sion among sailors, implying to ren- 
der ])rompt assistance ! ” 15ut per- 
haps Ids happiest eA'ort, and that 
w tiich hIiows that every man is the 
best commentator on bis own works, 
is that wdiere be favours us with a 
note on this exquisite stanza. 

“ Aiwi litre we heaved ilie cautious lead, 
Aiwl, near na w« could 

Our Houiulings gave n gravelly bed. 

With the reefs no great way a-hoad, 
la ‘ four hy a quarter /m.* ’* 

** Meaning,” he says, *‘in some* 


thing leM than four fathoms of water. 
The man, stationed as above, reports, 
sirith a loud voice, to the steersman, 
the exact depth, which he readily 
ascertains by knots of various sizes 
and colours situate on the lead-line, 
about a foot and half apart. The 
exact w'ords he would make use of 
In barely four fathoms of water, 
would be, a quarter less four ! * 1 
think, however, that the *four hy a 
(ptartcr is allowable, if, indeed, 
it is not highly praisew<nthy in a 
heroic poem.” This reminds me of 
a most pathetic epitaph which 1 met 
with in the Highlands — 

“ Here lies John Campbell, niore'a tho pity, 
Who met with his death in Caniphull city, 

“ N.B. Tt should have been Campbtdhoirn, 
but it wadiia rhyme.” 

After having had all these beau- 
ties presented toyou,bowdoyoufeeJ, 
sir y Heartily ashamed of yourself, 
1 have no doubt. But cheer up; 
for 1 am about to hurry very rapid- 
ly over the Second Canto, only pick- 
ing out here and there some sur- 
passing line of tenderness or force, 
which you may do penance by iu- 
fierting, in your finest hand, in Mrs 
Gentle's scrap-book. The vessel 
next morning is seen labouring very 
near the shore, and old Humphries 
perceives he has been hoaxed by 
the apothecary. The preventive 
men are now at their posts, as fresh 
as if there w'as no such thing as an 
alehouse xwrtrma nattn a ; and I may 
conclude all that part of the story 
which is necessary to elucidate the 
poetry, by telling you, that the crew 
of the vessel are r/// saved, but that the 
melancholy loss of life took place in a 
fool-hardy attempt to cut loose the 
vessel with no very remote eye, as 
we gain from the poem, to the sal- 
vage money in case of success. 

Canto the First having ended with 
the ninetieth stanza, is succeeded, in 
the course of nature, by Canto the 
Second at the ninety-first. We were 
B little surpi ised on seeing so mature 
a number at the commencement of a 
fresh division of the poem, and in- 
deed fancied fur some time that the 
four-score and ten pievioiis stanzas 
had by some mistake of the binder 
been misplaced, but we now feel 
convinced it is the good-will and 
pleasure of the author, and w^ sub- 
mit, as in duty bound, to his wishes. 
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While the crew of the mysterious 
yes6el» which, however, turns out U> 
be a collier heavily ladeu, are skil- 
fully making their way to land in 
their boat, the mate of the preven- 
tive service, who is iulently watcdi- 
iiig their progress, makes the follow- 
ing eloquent observations : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Avasl^ ! * iht* mate re}ilio«l, 

* Thoir boat is lowerM b\ her miU', 

Ami ImiimU ujmn tbc wave. 

“ ‘ The sea ruoh high, }«ur honour, and 
'Tis all thoMO hands ean do, 

AViih a bad boat, and badly maim'd. 

To ride It out, and near the laud, 

Ami bbun the breikerb, too ! 

“ ‘ And our ow n Galle\ *s wf»//e loo 
As well }imr bunonr k^(lw^, 

She’s oiilv a wulrr tikilK, 

Ami ten to one the chaiiee is, if 
AVe Jauiieh to reseiie tho'.e 
Aflo.it — outKc^ii'H may need the aid 
We tani to them would lend 1 ’ ” 

But a poem like this, which de- 
pends on its totaliti/ for eflvet, loses 
very inucli by being broken up into 
fragiiuiiiis. The Elgin uiai bJes, sepa- 
rately considered, give us a very 
iuadetjuate idea of the glories of the 
Pariheuoii. I will, therefore, not 
trouble you with any more single 
bricks as specimens uf tl»e building, 
but ahsure. you tiial the exunipies i 
Lave given you ai e Lut an inadi quate 
lepreseiitation of the wondrous tale 
truui which they aie exti acted. 


1 again return to you. Arc you 
now convinced that a glory and a 
dream hath passed away from earth ? 
Shame, that the grave should have, 
closed over Humphridius and his 
ear never have been blessed witn 
the trumpet-notes of the praise of 
Christopher North. Make it up iu 
as far as you can to the editor, who 
** is the sole survivor.'* Tell him in 
more spirit-stirring words than 1 cblu 
command, that the poem he has 
ushered into the world, in the splen- 
dour of its language, equals the mag- 
nificence of its ideas, and that though 
his genius in no instance has risen 
beyond the dignity of arranging the 
punctuation, that that duty he has 
performed to a miracle; that Ida 
Italics are irreproachable, and his 
notes of admiration judiciously b<'- 
Btowed. And perhaps you iniu'ht 
conclude by a hint that to such In;- 
noiirable labours his talents for the 
future should be rigidly confined. 
The lyre of his deceahed fiietnl 
should be suspended, like that ol 
Pindar, on a nail, and huviug been 
waked to ecstas}' by the hand of a 
Humphries, should remain sailed 
from the fingers of any iiifei ior min- 
strel. With regard, sir, lu our own 
little quarrel, if you arc? really a ::en- 
tleinau, and behave as ,s//f /^ , ^uu u ill 
at once confess your iinpiii'dniial>le 
neglect, and acknowledge the jusiit e 
of the uci’usation wiiicli I bioiighl 
against you at the beginning of liiis 
review. — If nut . 
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Bretagne, Eragiricnts of a Journal in, 
.313 — Nightfall and Morning, ib — 
Jersey, 3 II, it ser/.— St 31alo, 3l7 — 
Dliiaii, The Pole, 319 — Rennes, 323 
— Nantes, 3'il. — the Duchess de Berri, 
325. 

Catechism of Whist, 637. 

Cuttermole, Rev. Tl., his edition of the 
Sacred Classics, noticed, 671. 

Chambers, Robert, bis poem to a Little 
Boy, 7(). 

Church robbery, 218 — reason of the 
church being one of the earlv objects <if 
attack by the democracy, 21!) — formi- 
dable alliance of Roinan Catholics and 
Disbcntcr.s s gainst the C'huich, 219, it 
scq. — tendencies of the Church of Ire- 
land Bill, 2.7(1 — object to restore tiic 
(staUisliiiieiit of Po|icry, 252— .Dens’s 
theology the standard authority of thu 
Roman Catholic church, ib. 

Clare, John, his Rural Muse, reviewed, 
231. 

Clear, Matthew, tlic iMan who saw his 
Way, C'hap. I., 167— Chaji. II. 169 
— (3»ap. 111. 472 — Chap. IV. 475 — 
Chap. V. 177. 

Clouds of Aristophanes, translated, 51G. 

Colletta, his history of Naples, referred 
to, and ipioted from, 6M, tt ncq. 

Commissions, Royal, remarks on, .7 10. 

Conaervative Associations, 1. 

Corn wall, Barry, his edition of Willis's 
Poems, reviewed, 257. 

Corporation Bill, proceedings of the late 
Session of Parliament in regard to, 509, 

Crisis, The late, and Session of Parlia- 
ment, 503. 

Curate, Poetry from the papers of a Coun- 
try, 3G. 

D'Aubigne, 790. 

Delta, Autumnal Sketches, by him, 488. 

Departure and Return, a Tale\f Facts, 
Catherine Wylie, 370. 
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Doctor, The, re^eered. Doae Flret, 260 
■—Daniel Dove, 277 — Doee Sewiid, 

547 — Lucy Bevan, 560 — Leonard 

Bacon, 503 — Deborah Bacon, 568. 

Duuciad, tb« Modern, reviewed, 289-.— 
on Scott. Byron, Burns and Bloom- 
field, 292, et ..defence of Scot- 
land’s treiitment of Burns, and other 
men of genius, 293, et secy.— proposed 
punishmetit of the author when disco- 
vered, 296 — his scandalous allusion to 
"Win. llowitt, 300. 

Bdiicatioii, public, in France, 16— re- 
port hy Minister of Instruction, ib.— 

•State should interfere only where peo- 
ple cannot educate themselves, 16, et 

seq primary instruction in the com- 

munest 1 7 — schools for secondary in- 
[^'striictiofi, their origin, extent &e. ib.— 
et — University educ;itioii, its ori- 
gin, ]>reseiit state, &c., JH — great Uni- 
versity of France, ih. — evils of this 
system, 19 — Inspectors, ib. — Normal 
school, ib. — remark on immense pa- 
tronage of education by government, 
ib., ct sei /. — it encoiira^s disalfectioii 
to the state among students. 20 — pa- 
tronage of llie higher prufessorships 
absurdly vested in students, ib Fa- 

culties under hurveillauce of the minis- 
ter, 21 — i*einarks on theological teach- 
ing, ib., tt jiCfj Meditral scbu<iLN. 22 — 

character of Medical students, 22, 23 
— Cousin <juoted on the inefficiency of 
the present system, 2.'J — fteciiliarities 
in the German govermnents that ren- 
der a state interference in ediicatiim 
more proper there than elsewhere, 21 
— Freticb Statistics of education and 
ciiuio, 39.'j. 

Fgypiian expedition, 183. 

Light days in the Ahrui^zi, 653. 

Eltoti, Charles A., his poems reviewed, 

731. 

Lpigrums, Greek, translated, by Wm. 

Hay, 142, 192. 

Family F*>etry, No. VI I. The Confes- 
sion, h3. 

Female Characters in Modern Poetry, 

No. II. Oneiza in Tbaluba. Southey, 

12S. 

Fight with the Dragon, a Homaiice from 
Schiller. 

Foreign policy, 205 — views that led to 
the original alliances with Holland, 
Portugal and 'I'urkey, 206— lormer 
steadiness of England to these al- 
liuTiceN, 207 — her present cornluct in 
relation to them, 20S — the Nether- 
lands, ib, — Portugal, ib. — Turkey, 

209— Spain, 210 — pretences for de- 
serting the former course of policy, 

214 — error of treating with France aa 
a free state, and impossibility of her 
ever^eeoming so, 216, et teg. — direct 
intyryention Ia the affairs of Spain 
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now the policy of Chose who decried it 
in 1823, 217. 

France, public education in, 16 — Slate 
of ProtcslAiitisin in Hrance, No. 1*. 
403. 

Fragments of a Journal in Bretagne, vide 
Bretagne. 

French Ilevolution, Alison's History of, 
reviewed, 167. 

Galley, the, a poem, reviewed, 836. 

German Modern SchiMil of Irony, .376— 
its general character, ib. — Borne, 377 
—Jacoby, ib.— J. Paul Richter, 378. 

Greek Epigrams, translated by William 
Hay, 142, 192. 

Greek Mythology, its supposed coiiici- 
deuc.e with Scandinavian, 25, sevy. — 
its allegories, ib. 

Greek I*t>ets, Specimens from the Minor, 
65. Bion, iL Moschiis, 67. 

Grundtvtg, reference to him and his 
woiks, 27— his works on mythology, 
28 — Analysis of his Theory ot Mytho- 
logy, 29. 

Hay, AVilliam, Greek Epigrams trans- 
lated by him, 142, 192 — Greek Aii- 
thidogy, 401, (iJ2. 

Hemaiis, !AIrs, a Sabbath Saiuiet by her, 
96 — notice of her death and char.o ter, 
ib. it 

Heine, II. viewed as belonging to the 
(ierman School of Irony, 38 1. 

Helps and llint'« how to protect T.ifc and 
Propertv, bv De Bei'eng»*r, 1-09. 

Hi nta to Atithoi-N, ridt' Authors. 

lIolMngs, J. F., hih lilies on hearing tlie 
popular air of Mar]brouk,^(>I7. 

House ol ('ommoiis, the real scat of Go- 
vernment, 4. 

llugiieiUit ('aptaiii, 7l)(l. 

India, 80.3 — insulated state of British 
society in India one of the means by 
which the Biitinh dominion is there 
maintained, 801— tlangcrs of reducing 
the pay of civil and military officers in 
India, ib. — abolition of Hogging in the 
army objected to, H05 — abolition of re- 
strictions on the Indian press objected 
to, as the most ruinous of all the late 
changes In Indian government, 906 — 
certain branches of trade recommended 
to he cultivated, as a better meuiiH of 
increasing revenue than dangerous re- 
treiichinenlH, 308. 

Irish Church, proceedings of the late 
Session of Parliament in regard to, 
510,51.3. 

Irony, Modern German School of, v/dr 
German. 

Italian Campatgn under Napoleon, 177. 

Jacoby, J., viewed as belonging to the 
German School of Irony, 377, .386. 

Jenkins, M., a character in dramatic 
Sketch of the Ballot, 407. 

Josephine^ 174. 

Julia Arran* Myself and* a tale, 600. 
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Justin Martyr, and other Poems, re- 
viewed, 417. 

ICeHii, Edmund, his life reviewed, 71. 

Laiishys, the, ol Lansby IJall, Chap. L 
22()-_(:haj>. IT. 5>2:i-~Cliap. III. 227. 

Law Studies, Warner’s |M>]>iilar intro- 
durtion to, reviewed, .‘IS. 

i^ermlnier, E., his Beyond the llbine, 
vifh Hhine. 

Luther, his Memoirs ol' Himself, edited 
by Michelet, reviewed, 74-9 — the gen- 
tler parts of his rharacter revealed by 
the Memoirs, 7 ; j 0 — his friendship with 
Mel^nethon, 7ol — extracts from his 
letters, ib. et new notices regard- 

ing his appearance before the Diet of 
W'orms, — controversy with Eras- 

mus, 7.j0 — his inairiage, 758 — image 
of him in private life, 760. 

M‘Crie, the late Kev. ]>r, notice of hfs 
death and character, d29. 

Alrirlbroiik, lines written on hearing the 
popular air of, 617. 

Menimis, Abbe de la, quot(*d as to effects 
ol Kevolution 

Alichelet, M., his editlnn of Luther's 
Alciiuiir*., vevicwrd, 7 1{» — character 
and habits of the cditoi, 750. 

^Modei II Diinciad, reviewed, VS!) 

Alone Dc F. .f , his Tlicoryot iM\thulogy, 
*’>• >• 

MosihiiH, tiansl.ition jjom, f>7. 

Alvsell’and Julia Aniiii, a tale, <»00. 

'Mythology, S^■^lrldiu^l^ ian, 25 — Analysis 
of (ii iindtvig's 'I'iu'ory ol AHlhology, 
2!) — 'I’lieory of Dr Alone, 

Naples under the I>ourlions and lliiona- 
|i irte.s, (lift. 

N.ijMilcoii iMioiiapartc, his character 
II aced, 1 l.'i, ( f v 7. 

()'( oniiell Domination, < 1 5^prostiatiuii 
of the AliiiiNti’} and the empire to this 
doiniiiatiori one «d the natural clVci tsof 
the rc\ olulioriury progress, ih. c/ >*’7. 
oiigiii of the c\ il, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, 7 i I — the Radical jileii of com- 
plete ttdciation to Catholics refuted, 

7 ih — pi inciplcs of the ( atholic priest- 
hood, ib. — conduct of the ('atliolic 
cJi rgy to I'lotestaiils, 7 19, c/ sc/y. — 
the business with Raphael, 722 —Fa- 
ther Kehoc’s evidence quoted, 720 — 
evidence of O’Connor as to Kerry elec- 
tion quoted, 725 — of Mr Carrol, 727. 

Oiiei/H, a female character in Thalaha, 
described, 12H. 

Parliament, tin* late crisis and session of, 
.‘>(iy — has ruined Whig party, ih., .5(h'I, 
ef Kcy. — open avowal of their views by 
the DestrurCives, 505 — list of their 
piojecLs, 506^tbeir strength no tvherc 
hut among the Ten-PoiinderR, 508— 
aelfishiiess of the goveriiinent party, 
.u09 — corporation bill, ib. — Irish 
ehiirch, 5i0 — Iloyal commissions, ib. 
p— uccewary that ^uaervatisn ishuuld 


predominate In the Holise of Commons 
as well as of Lords. 

Paul, Emperor, 180. 

Peel, Sir Hobert, dinner to him at Tam- 
worth, 404. 

Peers, shall w© overturn the, 573 — view 
of the danger, 575 — recurrence to 
English history for leMSoiik to guide us in 
this crisis, 57Sf — the Long Parliament, 
ib. et »eq —English character, if we 
look to the wars of the R< ses, affords 
no security that a revolution could 
now be effected with less horrors than 
those of the French Revolution, 581 — 
public opinion no barrier against the 
threatened evils, 584. 

Philosophy of Poetry, 82.'{ — question 
discussed of what constitutes the dif- 
ference betwixt Poetry and Prose, 824 
—instances, 825, ci »eq . — poetry essen- 
tially the expression of emuthn^ 829 — 
reference under this view to the dif- 
ferent kinds of poetry, 832— dillVrence 
betwixt poetry and eloquence qoiuted 
out, 8.‘i3. 

Pitt, William. No. VI. 4.7 — Slnteof France 
at accession of Louis Sixteentli, ib. — 
Progress towards the French 1 evolution 
detailed, 49, et very. — Contrast at this 
time betwixt Frain'.ft and England, 50 
— How Icti* does England stand now in 
same position with hranne in 1789, 51 
■ ~I..Tigland only to he saved by recur- 
liiig to the principles ol I’itt which 
saved her foiinerly, ti3 — Parallel be- 
twixt tin two countries, in the proceed- 
ings against church piofierty, 54 — 
Farther jirogrcss of the Fiench revo- 
lution towards its e.rUis detailed, 58, 
ct — No. Vn. 350 — (Ireat change 

ill the spirit of English legislation, 358 
— Character of Paine’s Rights of Alan, 
;jtjR..^$ioeiety of the Friends ol Reform, 
.'{(il — Dr Priestley, his character, 303 
— Pitt's control of the revolntioiiary 
progress, 307 — No. VI II. — Dissolu- 
tion of the national assembly, 443 
— sympathy of the revidiKionists in 
England with the proceedings in 
France, ih. — parallel betwixt the 
KtHte of Kngininl at that time and at 
present, 444 — point at which the evil 
of the changes in France began, 148 
—lessons deduced from dithreiit pas- 
sages of the revolution, *151, ct t,t^q — 
\itiii to expert similar changes ean be 
made in this country without similar 
disasters, 459 — conduct of Pitt at this 
time, 403 — No. IX, 02u — Peeiilinr 
aiitagniiisin of France and England, 
(>27 — run* qualities required to break 
the seditious spirit of this country, 
028, ct llepubliran conventio 

ill Edinburgh, G31 — other Repiibl' 
societies, G35, et t-eq. ^ 

flatus, the God of Riches; transi^ 
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from Aristophnnes by Sir D. Sund- 
ford, 763. 

Poetry, Philosophy of, vide Philosophy. 

Poetry, The Ship, 36 — The Evening 
Breeze, 37— •Specimens of the Minor 
Greek Popt*i, 65 — lllon, ib. — Mosrhus, 

(Yi To a Little 15*>y, by llolxTt (’ham- 

hi'VH, 70 — Family Poetry. No. VII. 
The Confession, H3 — Lines on Seeing 
Mjsain, niter am interval of some years, 

n Likeness of , by a Lady, 93 — 

A Yiaurig Curl, seen once, in 

Chiiivli, 9,1 — Sabbath Sonnet, by Mrs 
Tleinnns, 96— To the lliver Tweed, by 
a Young Lady, yV-T — Song for the 
0(»enin;' of tlo; (r >ldsniith’s Hall; St 
Diinst.m IS their Patron, — the Sis- 

ter’s (irave, by a Y«)ang Ltdy, 301 — 
the Cranes ot Ibyrus, a ballad from 
Schiller, .30 i — to the Princess Victo- 
ria, &(*., 479 — Autumnal Sketches, by 
Delta, L The Haunted Spot, JsS— 
TL Song of Midnight. 490— Ifl The 
Waning Year, ib.— Ideals from .Schil- 
ler, 49<f — lines written on hearing the 
popular air of Marlbrotik, 647 — Fight 
with the Dragon, (JPI — Sang, sung at 
a dinner given to Colonel Lindsay, 76J. 

PoV, the, in Fragments of a Journal in 
Bretagne, 319. 

Policy, foreign, ri/ic Foreign policy. 

Priestley, Dr, hfs character, 362. 

ProtestnntiMn, state of, in France. No. 
L, 493 — CiUst's ot the failure of the 
Keformatioi) on its first introdurtioii to 
France, ih,, ' ‘ .nnount of l*ro- 

testantism in France, l'.l< — education 
of the I'ivnch Prole-,t«'itits, ih. — religi- 
ous Hochties in I’ranee, l‘)9 — Protest- 
ant dissenters in France, 500 — provi- 
si'ins for the Reformed Ministry, oOl. 

lihtiie, beyond the, by ]\L T.eiminier, 
.332 — lesson alfoideil by the state of 
France as here descrilii*d, .333 — eilVcts 

of the Kevolulion 18.30, ih. \bho d« 

].i IMeiinais qiif^ted, ih. — efTects on pub- 
lic sentiiiierit in regard to C3iiisti.iii 
religion, 336 — Lerminier's views on 
this subject* .337< — quotation from his 
work, .33S — histliM-e fein.de prophets, 
339 — his views of the external policy 
ot France, 3R>, ef .scy.— quotation 
from I\L St Marc (ierardin, .31-2, cf 
se/y. 

Richter, J. Paul, viewed ns founder of 
the German school of Irony, 37H. 

Roman mythology, its supposed coinci- 
dence with Scandiiinvian, 25, cf 
its allegories, 2. 

Royal commissions, remarks in regard to, 

510. 

Rural Muse, by John Clare, reviewed, 

231. 

» •. 

ever 

intji 


Sacred poetry of the seventeenth century, 
671. 

Sandford, Sir'^ 'PIqtus translated 

by bim, 763. 

Scandinaviiiii mythology, 25 — supposed 
coincidence betwixt it and Greek and 
Roman, 25, 26. 

Schiller, ideals from, 492 — Fight witli 
the Dragon, a romance from him, 6 19, 

Sketcher, the, No. X1L,196. Xo. XIII., 
3i.’>. Rennivks on the eNhihilioii in 
Uritish Iii.stiliitioii and N.itionnl (ral- 

lery, 347, et sv(/. No. XIV., ISO — 
c.iverns, ib. — Salvator Rosa, ^l*S5— 
(‘hiude, ib., tf t, q. 

Sonnets by Strong reviewed, 5S7. 

.Southey, his Oiicizu in 'ThHluba deseiib- 
ed, 128, 

French prdicy in regard to, 2 1 lb 

St Dunstari is their patron, a song for 
the ojieiiing of the Guld.sniilir.s Hall, 

255. 

Slelibing, Rev. II , his edition of the Sa- 
cred Classics noticed. <>7 1. 

Stodihirt\ Art of Angling reviewed, 1 l*b 

Strong, his sniinrts rexiewed, 5S7. 

SuwuiTow, |K7. 

Swindling, the science of, .'jOV -its vari- 
ftiis forms in different times and cir- 
euinstaiices, .305, tf snj. — more model ti 
iiisturieps, .3fN — regulations ])iMpnseil 
for i»Tiprovenn*nt .nid advi'iitagi* of the 
M-ienrc, ib. f viy. 

T.mi worth dinner, LsI. 

Tomkins, Mr, a charartei’ in drain. ilic 
sketi'h of the R.ilbit, ll'l, i f ^7. 

Tomkins on the .\i istnri acy fd l.ngl.iii.l, 
reviewe<l,98 — 'I'omkinsideiitilied u ith 
a b.tgman, 9S, ct *<7. 

Treiieh, R. C, his story of .IiiKtin .Mar- 
t)rHnd Ollier pi»eins ie\iewi-d, 1 I 7. 

'I'wred, a \»iiing ladj';. pi*em In tin' ri\tr, 

217. 

W.iiren'H Popular Introdiiction to laivv 
Stuilies roiewed, 

Waterloo, anniversary of the battle of, ;it 
Isdiiibiirgh, 112 — Speet h of the chair- 
man, 1). M'Neill, JNq , 115. 

Whist, a cateyhism of, fi.37. 

Whither are we tending ? .3'sS — tliT* pei u- 
liar features of Kurojie.'iii civilisation. ib. 
—the church corporations and nobility 
ore cbicHy attacked by ilemocracy, 389 
—Consequences pointed out of the des- 
truction of these, 2!)2— limited effects 
of a general education, and InsufUri- 
crie.y thereof to prevent tl»« evils that 
w«iuld ensue, 393 — French statistics of 
education and crime, ib. — example of 
America not in point, .399. 

Willis’s Poems reviewed, 257. 

Wylie, Catherine, vide Departure and 

Return. * 










